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PREFACE. 


Etxb,  sinee  tte  p«blieati<m  of  his  Gaietteet  of  Vennont  in  1684,  the  author  htm 
oontemplafed  m  larger  work,  Which  ahoiild  embrace,  not  only  the  Gazetteer,  but  m 
general  History  of  the  state,  both  Natural  and  CiyiL  He  accordingly  eonuneneed 
collecting  and  laying  aside  materials  for  that  purpose,  and  daring  the  four  years  last 
past,  he  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  the  work.  His  means  and  facilities  for  the  researches  and  investigations  i» 
which  he  has  been  engaged,  have  not  been  mich  as  he  could  have  wished ;  but  he 
has  endeavored  to  improve  these,  such  as  they  were,  to  the  best  advantage ;  and 
now,  through  the  blessing  of  a  kind  Providence,  he  is  enabled  to  lay  before  hi* 
fellow  citizens  the  result  of  his  labors.  That  his  work,  embracing,  as  it  does,  sub- 
jects BO  multifarious  and  dissimilar,  has  many  imperfections,  he  is  fully  sensible ; 
but  he  ventures  to  indulge  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  to  answer  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  all,  and  especially  of  those  who  can  duly  appreciate  the  labor  and 
di£Sculties  of  a  work  of  this  kind. 

For  convenience  in  printing,  the  three  several  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divi- 
ded, have  been  separately  paged,  and,  to  the  two  first  parts,  separate  indices  have 
been  prepared.  On  account  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  third  part,  an 
index  to  that  was  thought  to  be  unnecessary. 

Port  First  is  devoted  to  the  Natural  History  of  the  state,  and  is  almost  wholly 
the  result  of  original  investigations.  The  only  general  account  of  our  Natural  His- 
tory, which  has  hitherto  been  published,  is  that  contained  in  Dr.  Williams'  History. 
Though  highly  interesting  and  useful,  that  account  was  prepared  at  a  period  and 
under  circumstances  which  necessarily  rendered  it  imperfect,  and  in  many  respects 
erroneous.  Misled  by  the  vulgar  names,  and  depending  upon  the  representations 
of  the  hunters,  he  has  in,  perhaps,  a  majority  of  cases,  applied  the  scientific  names 
of  European  animals  to  ours,  which,  though  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to 
tiiem,  are  specifically  distinct.  The  first  chapter  of  this  part  contains  the  result  or 
several  years'  meteorological  observations  made  by  the  author  at  Burlington,  and 
also  of  observations  made  at  several  other  places  within  the  state.  Some  new  viewr 
win  also  be  found  here  respecting  the  formation  of  ice,  earthquakes,  the  cause  of 
the  coldness  of  our  climate  compared  with  that  of  Europe,  &c.  The  descriptiottff 
in  the  four  following  chapters  have  been  nearly  all  made  by  the  author,  directly 
Jb>m  Vermont  animals.  In  some  cases,  where  Vermont  specimens  could  not  be  pro- 
cured, and  the  animal  was  known  to  exist  in  the  state,  a  borrowed  description  has- 
been  introduced,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived  has 
been  indicated,  by  placing  the  name  of  the  author  at  the  close  of  the  description. 
In  making  out  his  account  of  the  Birds,  he  was  much  assisted  by  a  list  of  Verm<&t 
Birds,  kindly  furnished  by  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Bbkwe§,  of  Boston ;  and  in  determining 
several  species  of  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  he  has  been  kindly  aided  by  Dr.  D.  H. 
Sromxn,  also  of  Boston.  For  the  fall  descriptions  of  our  Molluscous  Animals,  in 
fbe  sixth  chapter,  he  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  C.  B.  Adams,  of  Middle- 
borj  Ck>l]age,  and  the  full  and  excellent  Catalogue  of  Vennont  PhmU  has  been 
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generouily  prepared  for  this  work  by  William  Oakks,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich,  Mtis., 
who  ranks  among  the  first  botanists  in  the  coontrj.  The  eighth  chapter  remains 
to  be  written  after  a  Geological  Survey  of  the  state  shall  have  been  effected. 

Part  Second  contains  a  connected  Civil  History  of  the  state  from  the  first  discoy* 
ery  of  its  territory  down  to  the  year  1842.  That  portion  of  the  history,  which  pre- 
cedes the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  being  of  a  very  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting character,  has  been  treated  more  fully  than  in  any  previous  history  of  the 
state.  The  materials  for  this  portion  have  been  principally  derived  fh>m  Dr.  Wil- 
liams* History,  the  Hon.  William  Sladk's  Vermont  State  Papers,  and  a  valuable 
series  of  papers  recently  published  at  Bennington,  in  the  State  Banner,  under  the 
title  of  Historical  Readings,  and  understood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Hon.  Hilavd 
Hall,  one  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress.  Of  these  works  he  has  made  free 
use,  which  he  would  here  publicly  acknowledge,  as  he  has  often  copied  their  lan- 
guage as  well  as  their  facts,  and  has  not  been  particular  to  disfigure  his  pages  with 
quotation  marks. 

From  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  only  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  state  has  been  given  ;  but  to  compensate  for  deficiencies  here,  he 
has  added,  in  separate  chapters,  the  history  of  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the 
religious  institutions,  with  a  closing  chapter  upon  the  state  of  society.  The  assist- 
ance, which  l|e  has  received,  in  the  preparation  of  these,  will  be  found  duly  ac- 
knowledged in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Part  I%ird  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  reprint  of  the  author^s  Gazetteer,  pub- 
lished in  1824.  Many  additions  and  corrections  have,  however,  been  introduced, 
together  with  the  most  important  statistics  collected  at  the  last  census,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  towns  has,  in  most  cases,  been  brought  down  to  the  year  1841. 

The  Map  has  been  prepared  with  much  care,  and  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found 
more  correct  than  any  map  of  the  state  hitherto  published.  It  is  engraved  upon 
steel,  and  that,  and  all  the  other  engravings  have  been  executed  expressly  for  this 
work,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Hills,  of  Burlington,  and  in  a  manner,  which  we  think 
highly  creditable  to  him  as  an  artist. 

From  the  t>eginning  of  his  undertaking,  the  author  has  endeavored  to  keep  two 
objects  constantly  in  view ;— ;/ir5f ,  to  embrace  in  his  work  every  thing  of  special 
importance  relative  to  the  Katural  and  Civil  History  of  the  state ;  and,  secondly^  to 
pukisti  it  in  so  condensed  and  cheap  a  form  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
families  in  the  state.  In  his  endeavor  to  effect  these  objects  he  has  spared  neither 
laW,  nor  expense  ;  nor  has  he  had  any  special  regard  to  a  pecuniary  recompense 
f^om  the  sale  of  his  book,  as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  he  has  added  more  than 
150  pages  to  the  amount  required  in  order  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  prospectus, 
the  whole  number  of  pages  being  656,  and  ihe  number  promised  only  500. 

His  work,  such  as  it  is,  he  now  submits  to  his  fellow  citizens.  If  it  shall  answer 
the  purposes  for  which  he  has  designed  it,  the  author  will  expect  his  highest  re^ 
ward  in  the  reflection  that  he  has  not  added  to  the  number  o£  useless  books. 

Buriit^gtonf  Oct.  3,  1842. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  VERMONT. 


CHAPTER  r. 

DESCRIPTIVE  AND  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  VERMONT. 


SsCTIOIf  I. 

SkuaUom^  Boundaries^  Extent  and  Divis^ 
ions, 
^tuMtivn. — ^Vermont  is  situated  in  the 
Boithwestem  corner  of  New  KnHand, 
tnd  lies  between  the  parallels  of  42^  44* 
w»4  45*  of  north  latitude,  and  between  3* 
35*  and  S**  29*  of  east  longitude  from  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  at  Washingr. 
ton,  or  between  71<^  33'  and  73»  25'  of 
v^t  loDjntade  from  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory.*   The   most  eastern  estremitj  of 


♦  Wksre  it  is  not  otiierwiso  ipeeifiedt  the  lonfi- 
mtsjiTea  ia  this  work  are  in  all  cases  rockoaed 
nwi  »•  Capitol  of  the  United  dtnteii.  The  loogi- 
tefa  of  the  Capitol  from  Greeowich,  according  to 
tbe  aott  recent  olMertratioas,  is  77*>  1'  48".  It  is 
Hry  aaeb  to  be  laraeoted  that  the  longitude  of 
F»ee«  in  Vermont  is  so  imperfectly  known.  We 
v«  aot  aware  that  a  sinjrte  point  wiihin  the  state 
■••  been  determined  with  any  protensions  to  oc- 
^nttj.  True,  a  frw  solar  eclipses  have  been  ob- 
■Wred  aod  some  calculations  have  been  made,  for 
tMparposeof  dedacin;^  from  them  the  lou^tnde  of 
tM  plae^  •  but  the  only  observations  within  our 
«oowlsd|e,  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
••litted  to  any  dorree  of  confidence,  were  those  of 
we  Mkr  eclipse  ofldl  1,  made  iit  Burlington  by  Prof. 
Jtmes  Dnan  and  John  Johnson,  Ewi.,  and  at  Rut- 
lt«l  byDr.  Williams.  The  longiiudo  of  tbe  Uni- 
▼ersitr  of  Terraont,  deduced  from  these  observa- 
Jwsby  Dr  Bowditcb,  was  73«>  14'  34",  and  of  Rut- 
»«conrt  house  72-'  57'  07' •  west  from  Greenwich 
w^ntory.  and  in  aocorrlance  with  those  has  the 
J5iJ>*««i  tbe  different  parU  of  the  state  beuo 
■iddowB upon  our  maps.  In  1838, the  author  pre- 
Jjwd,  with  uraeh  caiB,  for  observing  the  large  solar 
•wpee  of  that  /ear,  fl»  tbe  paipoae  of  detarminiiif 
Ft.  I.  1 


Vermont  is  in  the  township  of  Caaaia. 
and  the  most  western  in  the  township  of 
Addison.  This  state  lies  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  temperate  cone.  Tfat 
lon^st  day  at  the  soath  line  of  the  ftata^ 
is  15h.  9m.  9i!.,and  at  the  north  line«  16fa. 
25m.  508. 

Boundaries. — Vermont  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  province  of  Canada,  on 
the  east  by  New  Hampshire,  on  the  iooth 
by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  bjr 
New  York.  The  north  line  of  the  state 
runs  upon  the  parallel  of  latitude  45* 
north.  This  line  was  firrt  sunreyed  by 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  provincee 
of  New  York  and  Canada,  in  the  year 
1767.  It  was  afterwards  run,  hut  ynery 
erroneously,  by  I.  Collins  and  I.  Garden, 
in  1772.  In  1806,  Dr.  Samuel  Williame 
made  some  observations  with  the  view  ot 
ascertaining  the  true  north  lineof  the  statot 
and  still  further  observations  were  ma4e  in 
1818,  by  Mesinrfl.  Uassler  and  Tiarks,  eof* 
veyors  under  the  tfeaty  of  Ghent.    Ao- 

tho  longitude  of  the  University.  But  the  opportti- 
nity  proved  unfavorable,  the  sun  being  hid  bpr  clouds 
during  thf*  greater  part  of  tbe  eclipse.  Of  tbe  be- 
ginning he  had  a  tolerable  observation,  aod  ftom  this 
alone  fie  carefully  calculated  the  longitude  bv  Dr. 
Bowditch*8  p0cepts.  and  the  result  wea  73®  10'  36" 
for  the  longitude  of  the  University ,  or  about  4m.  lest 
thnn  was  obuined  from  the  preceding  oheorvationt } 
and,  as  he  is  inclined,  from  other  eircumstanoes,  \m 
think  it  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  true  Iob- 
gitnde  u  any  yet  obtained,  he  has  adopted  It  ia  tMs 
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BOUNDARIES. 


EXTENT. — AREA. 


DI7I8I0NS. 


eording  to  the  latter,  the  45th  parallel  lies 
a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  line  pre- 
Tionsly  established,  but  it  is  not  yet  finally 
settled.  The  eastern  boundary  was  es- 
tablished by  a  decree  of  George  III,  July 
520th,  1764,  which  declared  the  western 
bank  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  be  the 
western  boundary  of  New  Hampshire. 
The  southern  boundary  is  detived  from 
a  royal  decree  of  March  4th,  1740,  and 
was  surveyed  by  Richard  Hazen,  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  1741.  This  line,  which 
was  the  divisional  line  between  Massachti- 
•etts  and  New  Hampshire^  was  to  run  due 
west  from  a  point  three  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  Patucket  falls,  till  it  reached  the 
province  of  New  York.  It  was  run  by 
the  compass,  and  ten  degrees  allowed  for 
westerly  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
This  being  too  great  an  .allowance,  the 
line  crossed  the  Connecticut  river  2' 
57"  to  the  northward  of  a  due  west  line. 
Ih  consequence  of  this  error.  New  Hamp- 
shire lost  59,873  acres,  and  Vermont  133,- 
897  acres,  and  the  south  line  of  the  state 
is  not  parallel  with  the  aorili  l^ne.  The 
western  boundary  was  settled  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  Vermont  and  New  York  at 
the  close  of  their  controversy,  in  1790. 
This  line  passes  along  the  western  boun- 
daries of  the  townships  of  Pownal,  Ben- 
nington, Shaflsbuij,  Arlington,  Sandgate, 
Rupert,  Pawlet,  Wells  and  Poultney,  to 
'Poultney  rhref ;  thence  along  the  middle 
of  the  deepest  channel  of  said  river.  East 
bay  and  lake  Champlain  to  the  45th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  passing  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  islands  called  the  Four  Broth- 
ers, and  to  the  westward  of  Grand  Isle 
and  IslelaMotte.  The  portion  of  this  line 
between  the  southwest  corner  of  the  state 
and  Poultney  river,  was  surveyed  in  1813 
and  1814,  and  the  report  and  plan  of  the 
survey  are  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  at  Montpelier. 

Extent  and  Area.— The  length  of  Ver- 
mont from  north  to  south  is  157}  miles, 
and  the  avera^  width  from  east  to  west 
67}  miles,  which  gives  an  area  of  9,056| 
square  miles,  or  5,795,960  acres.  The 
length  of  the  north  line  of  the  state  is  90 
miles,  and  of  the  south  line  41  miles,  but, 
on  aoeount  of  the  great  bend  of  the  Con 
aecticut  to  the  westward,  the  mean  width 
of  the  state  is  considerable  less  than 
the  mean  between  these  two  lines,  as 
above  stated.  The  width  of  the  state 
from  Barnet  to  Charlotte  through  Mont- 
pelier,  which  is  50  miles  nearer  to  the 
northern  than  to  the  southern  boundary, 
is  only  about  60  miles.  On  account  of 
the  irregularities  in  the  western  and  east- 
ern boundaries,  both  these  lines  are  lon- 
ger than  the  mean  length  of  the  state,  the 


former  being  about  175  miles,  and  the  lat- 
ter, following  the  course  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, 2T5  miles.*  The  state  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  by  the  parallel  of  44d. 
9m.  north  latitude,  and  also  by  the  merr- 
dian  in  4d.  19m.  of  east  longitude.  These 
two  lines  intersect  each  other  near  the 
western  line  of  Northfield,  and  about  10 
miles  south  westerly  from  Montpelier,  and 
the  point  of  intersection  is  the  geographi- 
cai,  centre  of  the  state. 

Divisions. — The  Green  Mountains  ex- 
tend quite  through  the  state  from  south 
to  north,  and,  following  the  western  range, 
divide  it  into  two  very  nearly  equal  parts. 
These  form  the  only  natural  division, 
with  the  exeeption  of  the  waters  of  lake 
Champlain,  which  divide  the  county  of 
Grand  Isle  from  the  counties  of  Franklin 
and  Chittenden,  and  the  several  islands 
which  compose  that  county,  from  each 
other,  and  from  the  main  land.  For  civil 
purposes  the  state  is  divided  into  14  coun- 
ties, which  are  sub-divided  into  245  town- 
ships, and  several  small  gores  of  land, 
which  are  not  yet  annexed  to,  or  formed 
into,towni?hip8.  The  names  of  the  coun- 
ties, the  date  of  their  incorporation,  the 
shire  towns,  and  the  number  of  towns  in 
each  county  at  the  present  time  (1842,) 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Ckraotie*. 


Addison, 

Bennington 

Caledonia, 

Chittenden, 

Essex, 

Franklin, 

Grand  Isle, 

Lamoille 

Orange, 

Orleans, 

Rutland, 

Washington 

Windham, 

Windsor, 


Incorporated. 


Feb-27,1787 

Feb.11,1779 

Nov.  5, 1792 
Oct.22,1782 
Nov.  5, 1792 
Nov.  5, 1792 
Nov.  9, 1802 
Oct.26, 1835 
Feb.  1781 
Nov.  5, 1792 
Feb,  1781 
Nov.  1,1810 
Feb.11,1779 
Feb.      1781 


Shire  Tdwnt. 
Middlebury, 
Bennington 
Manchester, 
DanviHe, 
Burlington, 
Guildhall, 
St.  Albans, 
North  Hero, 
Hvdepark, 
Chelsea, 
Irasburgh, 
Rutland, 
Montpelier, 
Newfane, 
Woodstock, 


No 
22 
17 

18 
15 
17 
14 
5 
12 
17 
19 
26 
17 
23 
23. 


*  Dr.  WiUiami  (vol.  I,  p.  24)  teems  to  have,  in- 
advertently, taken  the  mean  of  the  two  end*  of  the 
•tate  for  its  mean  width  and  thtu  computed  th« 
area  at  10,337 1-4  square  miles,  or  1181m.  too  much  ;. 
but  this  is  the  area  which  has  usually  been  given, 
in  our  geographies  and  other  works  respecting  Ver- 
mont. ^  As  the  area  of  countries  forms  the  basis  oC 
statistical  tables,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence 
that  it  should  be  correctly  stated.  Suppose  tor  ex-^ 
ample,  wo  wish  to  know  how  Vermont  compares 
with  the  other  states  in  density  of  population >  w» 
divide  the  population  of  each  state  by  its  area  and 
the  quotient  is  the  average  number  of  persons  ta 
each  square  mile  in  the  states  respectively.  Now 
if  we  take  the  last  census  and  the  area  at  10^337^ 
the  population  is  only  about  38  to  a  square  mile,  but 
if  we  take  the  true  area,  9,056,  it  is  ^  to  the  square 
mile,whieh  would  effect  very  materially  Its  relation 
to  the  other  states.  According  to  the  census  of  18SiO„ 
Vermont  was  aet  down  aa  the  10th  atato  in  density 
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SscTioir  II. 

Fate  of  the  country. 

MountainM. — The  surface  of  Vennont  is 
gtmenXiy  uneTen.  A  few  townships  along 
the  mogm  of  lake  Champlain  may  be 
called  level ;  hut  with  these  exceptions, 
the  whole  state  consists  of  hills  and  val- 
leys, allnvial  flats  and  gentle  acclivities, 
elevated  plains  and  lofW  mountains.  The 
celebrated  range  of  Ureen  Mountains, 
which  give  name  to  the  state,  extends 
^ite  through  it  from  south  to  north,  keep- 
ing nearly  a  middle  course  between  Con- 
necticat  river  on  the  east  and  lake  Cham- 
plain  on  the  west.  From  the  line  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  southern  part  of  Wash- 
ington county,  this  range  continues  Infly , 
and  unbroken  through  by  any  considera- 
ble streams;  dividing  the  counties  of 
Windham,  Windsor  and  Orange  from  the 
counties  of  Bennington,  Rutland  and  Ad- 
dison. In  this  part  of  the  state,  the  com- 
munication between  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern sides  of  the  mountain  was  formerly 
•difficult,  and  the  phrase,  ^oing^  over  the 
mouniaiMj  denoted  an  arduous  business. 
But  on  account  of  the  great  improvement 


ef  popalatioD,  whereas,  if  tbo  true  area  had  been 
tieed  in  the  compulation,  »he  would  hare  rank- 
W  as  tb«  eifhtb. 


of  the  roads,  more  particularly  in  their 
more  judicious  location  near  the  streams, 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  mountain  ha« 
nearly  vanished.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Washington  county,  theGreen  Mountains 
separate  into  two  ranges.  The  highest  of 
these  ranges,  bearing  a  little  east  of  north, 
continues  along  the  eastern  boundaries  of 
the  counties  of  Chittenden  and  Franklin, 
and  through  the  county  of  Lamoille  to 
Canada  line ;  while  the  other  range  strikes 
off  much  more  to  the  east  through  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Washing-  . 
ton  county,  the  western  part  of  Caledonia 
county  and  the  north  western  part  of  Es^ 
sex  county  to  Canada.  This  last  is  called 
the  heigJit  of  lands,  and  it  divides  the 
waters,  which  fall  into  Connecticut  river, 
in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  from  those 
which  fall  into  lake  Champlain  and  lake 
Memphreroagog.  This  branch  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  though  it  no  where  rises  so 
high  as  many  points  of  the  western  branch, 
is  much  more  uniformly  elevated ;  yet 
the  acclivity  is  so  gentle  as  to  admit  of 
easy  roads  over  it  in  various  places. 
The  western  range,  having  been  broken 
through  by  the  rivers  Winooski,  Lamoille 
and  Missisco,  is  divided  into  several  «k»c-  . 
tionn,  these  rivers  having  opened  passa- 
I  ges  for  good  roads  along  their  banks,while 
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MOUITAIVI.  RITKE8  AHD  STREAMS. 

Rivers  and  Sireams.^The  riTera  and 
itreams  lying  within  the  state  of  Vermont 
ire  very  nomeroua,  hot  small.  They,  in 
noBt  cases,  originate  among  the  Green 
iflountains,  and  their  courses  are  short 
ind  generally  rapid.  Conna^ticat  river 
vushes  the  whole  eastern  border  of  the 
itate,  but  belongs  to  New  Hampshire,  the 
western  margin  of  that  stream  forming 
he  boundary  line  between  New  Hamp- 
ihire  and  Vermont.  The  Connecticut  re- 
!eives  the  waters  from  3,700  square  mi  lee 
>f  our  territory.  It  receives  from  Ver* 
nont,  besides  numerous  smaller  streams^ 
he  waters  of  the  eleven  following  rivers^ 
riz :  Wantasticook,  or  West,  Sazton's^ 
iVilliams',  Black,  Ottaquechy,  White^ 
^mpompanoosuc.  Wait's,  Wells*,  Pas* 
lumpsic,  and  Nulhegan.  Clyde,  Barton 
ind  Black  river  run  northerly  into  Mem* 
»hremafirog  lake.  Missisco,  Lamoille, 
iVinooski  and  Poultney  river  and  Otter 
(reek  flow  westerlv  into  lake  Champlain, 
md  the  Battenkill  and  Hoosio  westerly 
nto  Hudson  river.  Deerfield  river  rune 
loutherly  from  Vermont  and  falls  into. the 
Connecticut  in  Massachusetts ;  and  the 
ZIoatacook  and  Pike  river  head  in  the 
lorth  part  of  the  state  and  run  northerly 
nto  Canada,  the  former  uniting  with 
dassuippi  river  at  Lenoxville  and  the  lat« 
er  falling  into  the  head  of  Missisco  bay. 
^11  these  streams  and  many  smaller  ones 
vill  be  described  in  the  Gazetteer  under 
heir  respective  names. 

No  country  in  the  world  Is  better  tup- 
>lied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water 
ban  Vermont.  There  are  scarcely  any 
arms  in  the  state  which  are  not  well  wa* 
ered  by  springs,  or  brooks;  and  none, 
vith  the  exception  of  those  upon  the  isl- 
mds  in  lake  Cbamplain,  which  are  not  in 
he  vicinity  of  one,  or  more,  considerable 
nill  stream.  But  while  Vermont  is  so 
ibundantly  supplied  with  water,  there  is^ 
>robably,  no  part  of  our  country  in  which 
(o  little  stagnant  water  is  found.  I'he 
vaters  of  the  lakes  and  ponds  are  usually 
:lenr  and  transparent,  and  nearly  all  the 
iprings  and  streams  are  brisk  and  lively. 
[t  is  a  common  remark  that  the  streams 
n  this  state  have  diminished  very  much 
n  size,  since  the  country  began  to  be 
cleared  and  settled,  and  it  is  doubtless 
xue  to  some  extent.     Many  mills,  which 

io  then  poured  out  the  spiriui  and  cast  ihe  botlle 
»pon  lh«  rock  Eiam." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  Verd  Mont  had 
Men  applied  to  this  ran^  of  mountaina  long  pre- 
rioni  to  the  aboro  tranvartion,  (if,  indeed,  it  ever 
XK>Ic  place ;)  but  we  do  not  find  that  the  name  Verd 
Montf  or  risrmoniy  vai  ever  applied  to  the  territory 
^nerally  kno'wn  at  the  New  H&mpabire  Granta, 
>reTioai  to  the  declaration  of  the  iodependeao*  M 
Lhs  territory  in  Janoary,  1777. 
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LAKE  CflAMftAlir. 


ftmerij  lad  mn  mbmidiuice,  iMtve^  ceased 
to  reeeire  the  neeeieaiy  Bnppij  of  water 
fcniif  a  cofssiderable  portion  of  the  year ; 
asd  raaay  mill  aitea,  which  were  once 
IhoBgbt  ▼alnable,  have,  frotn  the  aame 
eaoae,  becooae  entirely  aaeleea.  One  of 
the  priaoipil  caoaea  of  thta  dininntion  of 
•w  atremma  is  aappoaed  to  be  the  cutting 
down  of  the  foreata,  which  formerly  threw 
off  immense  quantities  of  Tapor  into  the 
ataBOsphere,  which  waa  af^ain  preoipttsted 
ipoD  the  eaith  in  rain  and  anow.  But  it 
IB  believed  that  the  quantity  of  water 
which  aonnAlly  paaaea  off  in  our  atreama 
ianot  so  nach  leas  than  formerly  as  is 
generally  imagined.  Before  the  country 
waa  cleared,  the  whole  earfaoe  of  thie 
irouBd  waa  deeply  covered  with  leaves, 
uaobs,  and  logs,  and  the  channels  of  all 
the  smaller  streams  were  much  obatrnot* 
ed  by  the  same.  The  consequence  waa, 
that,  when  the  anowa  dissolved  in  the 
ipring,  or  the  rains  fell  in  the  summer, 
the  waters  were  retained  among  the 
leaves,  or  retarded  by  the  other  oi»truo- 
lions,  so  as  to  pass  off  slowly,  and  the 
atieams  were  kept  np,  nearly  uniform  aa 
la  size,  during  the  whole  year.  But  since 
the  country  baa  become  aettled,  and  the 
obstructions,  which  retarded  the  water, 
xemoved  by  freshets,  when  the  anawa 
Belt  or  the  rains  &11,  the  waters  run  off" 
from  the  surface  of  the  eroand  quickly, 
the  streams  are  raised  suddenly,  run  rap- 
idly,  and  soon  subaide.  In  consequence 
of  the  water  being  thus  carried  off  more 
rapidly,  the  streams  would  be  smaller 
than  formerly  daring  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year,  even  though  the  quantity  of 
water  be  the  same.  It  is  a  well  known 
&ct  that  the  freshets  in  Vermont  are 
more  sudden  and  violent  than  when  the 
coontry  was  new. 

The  waters  of  the  lakes,  ponds  and 
streams  are  nniveraally  soft,  raiacible  with 
soap,  and  in  general  free  from  foreign 
snbatances.  And  the  same  may  be  said 
of  most  of  the  springs,  particularly  on  the 
Greea  Mountains,  and  in  that  portion  of 
the  state  lying  east  of  these  mountains. 
The  watera  &r  most  of  the  aprings  and 
wells  in  the  weatem  part  of  the  state 
are  rendered  hard  and  unsuitable  for 
washing  by  the  lime  they  hold  in  anlu- 
tioo,  and  there  are  many  sprrnga  which 
are  highly  impregnated  with  Epsom  salts, 
and  others  containing  iron,  aulpliuretted 
hydrogen,  Ajc.  These  mineral  springs 
will  be  deacribed  in  another  place. 

LtUcu  and  Ponds.  ^  Small  lakea  and 
ponds  are  found  in  all  parte  of  Vermont, 
init  there  are  no  larsre  bodies  of  water 
which  lie  wholly  within  the  atate.  iiake 
Champlaiii  lie*  between  this  state  and,  the 


state  of  New  York,  and  more  than  half  n^ 
it  within  the  liraita  of  Vermont.  It  ex^ 
tends  in  a  straight  line  from  south  to 
north,  lOS  miles  along  the  western  bouiH 
dary,  from  WhitehaU  to  the  45th  degre^i 
of  latitude,  and  thence  about  S4  miles  to 
St.  Johns  in  Canada,  affbrding  an  easy 
communication  with  that  province  and 
with  New  York.  Thia  lake  ia  connected 
with  Hudson  river,  at  Albany,  by  a  canal 
64  milea  in  length  ;  so  that  the  town  a  ly- 
ing on  the  ahores  of  Lake  Champlam 
have  direct  communication  by  water  with 
the  citiea  of  Troy,  Albany,  Hudson,  and 
New  York,  and,  by  means  of  the  great 
weatern  canal,  with  the  great  western 
lakea.  The  length  of  thia  lake  from 
south  to  north,  measured  in  a  straight  line 
fVom  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  sup- 
posing it  to  terminate  northerly  at  St. 
Johns,  is  136  miles.  Its  width  varies  fVom 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  to  18  miles,  and  the  ' 
mean  width  ia  about  4}  milea.  This  would 
give  an  area  of  567  square  miles,  two 
thirds  of  which  lie  within  the  limits  of 
Vermont.  The  waters,  which  this  lake 
receives  fiwn  Vermont,  are  drained,  by 
rivera  and  other  atreama,  from  4086  miles 
of  its  territorv.  Its  depth  is  generally 
aufBcient'for  the  navigation  of  the  largest 
vessels.  It  received  its  present  name 
from  Samuel  Champl&in,  a  French  noble- 
man, who  discovered  it  in  the  spring  <^ 
1609,  and  who  died  at  Quebec  in  1635, 
and  waa  not  drowned  in  its  watera,  as  has 
been  often  said.*  One  of  the  namea  giv- 
en to  this  lake  by  the  aborigines  is  said -to 
have  been  Cam<M/m-G«antRfa,aignifying 
the  mouth  or  door  of  the  country  .t  If  so, 
it  was  very  appropriate,  as  it  forms  the 

Eite-way  between  the  coontry  on  the  St. 
awrenoe  and  that  on  the  Hudson.  The 
nafme  of  this  lake  in  the  Aben^qui  tongue 
was  PetawA'bovquey  signifying  alternate  ^ 
land  and  water,  in  allusion  to  the  numer- 
ous islands  and  projecting  points  of  land 
along  the  lake.  Previous  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  by  Europeans,  this 
lake  had  long  been  the  thorough- fare  be- 
tween hostile  and  powerful  Indian  tribes, 
and  its  shores  the  scene  of  many  a  mortal 
conflict.  And  after  the  settlement,  it 
continued  the  snme  in  reference  to  the 
French  and  English  colonies,  and  subse- 
quently in  reference  to  the  English  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  peculiarity  of  its  loca- 
tion, the  name  of  Lake  Champlain  standa 
connected  with  some  of  the  moat  interest- 
ing events  in  the  annals  of  our  country ; 
and  the  transactions  associated  with  the 
names  of  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point, 


•  Set  Fanil)  p. 9.  tBptfitod'a68X.of N.T., p. 96. 
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•ad  PUttflbnrgh,  and  many  other  placet, 
united  with  the  Tariety  and  beauty  of  the 
•cenery,  the  neatneit  and  accommodation 
of  the  tteamboatfl,  and  the  unrivalled  ez- 
oellency  of  their  commanderi,  render  a 
tour  throu  j;h  this  lake  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  affreeable  to  the  enlightened 
traveller.  A  historical  account  of  the 
most  important  transactions  upon  Lake 
Cbamplain)  together  with  some  account 
of  the  navigation  of  the  lake>  and  partic- 
ularly of  the  steamboats  which  have  been 
built  upon  it,  will  be  found  in  part  second, 
und  a  much  more  minute  description  of 
the  lake  under  its  name  in  part  third. 

Memphremagog  lake  is  situated  on  the 
north  line  o£  the  state,  and  about  midway 
between  lake  Champlain  and  Connecticut 
river.  It  extends  from  south  to  north, 
•nd  is  nearly  parallel  with  lake  Cham- 
plain*  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  the  aver- 
«ge  width  about  two  miles.  One  third 
part  of  this  lake  lies  in  Vermont;  the  oth- 
er two  thirds  in  Canada.  The  name  of 
this  lake  in  the  Abenftqui  tongue  was 
Mem^plawrbouque^  si|^fying  a  large  ex- 
panse of  water.  This,  together  with  nu- 
merous small  lakes  and  ponds,  which  lie 
wholly  within  the  state,  will  be  described 
in  part  third,  either  under  their  names,  or 
in  the  account  of  the  towns  in  which  they 
are  situated.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  most  of  our  lakes  and  ponds  were 
formerly  much  more  extensive  than  they 
are  at  present,  and  that  they  have  been 
diminished,  both  by  the  deposit  of  earthy 
matter  brought  in  by  the  streams,  and  by 
the  deepening  of  the  channels  at  their 
outlets ;  and  there  is  also  sufficient  proof 
of  the  former  existence  of  many  ponds  in 
this  state,  which  have  long  since  become 
dry  land  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
causes.  Several  of  these  will  be  pointed 
out  in  the  descriptions  of  the  rivers  in 
part  third,  particularly  in  the  description 
of  Winooeki  river.  Barton  river,  &c. 

Bays, — The  shores  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  are  indented  by  numerous  bays 
most  of  which  are  small  and  of  little  con- 
sequence.  Missisco  bay  is  the  largest  of 
these,  and  belongs  principally  to  Vermont, 
lying  between  Uie  townships  of  Alburgh 
and  Highgate,  and  extending  some  dis- 
tance into  Canada.  The  other  bays  of 
most  consequence,  lying  along  the  east 
'  shore  of  the  lake  and  belonging  to  Ver- 
mont, are  M*Quam  bay  in  Swanton,  Be- 
lamaqueen  bay  lying  between  St.  Albans 
and  GeorgiiV)  Mallcto  bay  in  Colchester, 
'  Burlington  bay  between  Appletree  point 
and  Red  Rocks  point,  Shelburne  bay  be- 
tween Red  Rocks  point  and  Pottier's 
point.  Button  bay  in  Ferrisburgh,  and 
£ast  bay  between  Westhaven  and  White- 


hall. Besides  these  there  are  several 
smaller  bays  lying  along  the  east  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  a  considerable  bay 
at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Memphremagog, 
called  South  bay.  Most  of  these  baya 
will  be  more  particularly  described  under 
their  names  in  part  third,  and  also  some 
of  the  most  important  bays  lying  alone 
the  west  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  and 
belonging  to  New  York. 

Swamps.-— These  are  hardly  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  deserve  a  separate  no- 
tice. Though  considerably  numerous, 
they  are,  in  general,  of  small  extent,  and, 
in  many  tSases,  have  been,  or  may  be 
drained  and  converted  into  excellent 
lands.  They  are  most  common  in  the 
northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  the 
state.  In  the  county  of  £ssex  are  several 
unsettled  townships,  which  are  said  to  be 
made  up  of  hills  and  mountains  with 
swamps  lying  between  them,  which  ren- 
der them  to  a  great  extent  incapable  of 
settlement.  There  is  a  considerable  tract 
of  swampy  land  at  the  south  end  of  Mem- 
phremagog Idie,  and  another  in  Highgate 
about  the  mouth  of  Missisco  river.  When 
the  country  was  new,  there  were  many 
stagnant  coves  along  the  margin  and 
among  the  islands  of  Lake  Champlain, 
which,  during  the  hotter  parts  of  the  sum- 
mer, generated  intermittent  and  bilioue 
fevers.  But,  since  the  clearing  of  the 
country,  these  have  been,  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  filled  up,  and,  with  the  causes 
which  produced  them,  those  disorders 
have  nearly  disappeared. 

Islands. — The  principal  islands  be- 
longing to  Vermont,  are  South  Hero, 
North  Hero,  and  La  Motte.  South  Hero, 
called  also  Grand  Island,  is  13  miles  long, 
and  is  divided  into  two  townships,  by  the 
name  of  South  Hero  and  Grand  Isle. 
North ''Hero  is  about  11  miles  long,  but 
very  narrow,  and  constitutes  a  township 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  island. 
Isle  la  Motte  lies  westward  of  North 
Hero,  and  constitutes  a  township  by  the 
same  name.  A  more  particular  account 
of  these  islands,  and  also  a  description  of 
Juniper  island  and  several  others  lyin^ 
in  Lake  Champlain,  will  be  found  under 
their  names  in  part  third. 

Soil  and  Productions. — The  soil  of 
Vermont  is  generally  a  rich  loam,  but  va- 
ries considerably  according  to  the  nature 
and  compositions  of  the  rocks  in  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state.  Bordering  our 
lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  are  considerable 
tracto  of   rich  and  beautiful  intervale* 


*  InttnrvaU.  This  word  bai  not  yet  foond  a  place 
in  our  dictionariet,  and  there  baa  been  macb  carping 
about  it  by  Dr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Kendall,  and  other 
tirnvtHen  aad  eritlea.    thx  wt  ots  it,  oMwitkslaod- 
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landSf  which  consist  of  a  dark,  deep  and 
fertile  alluvial  deposit.     These  intervales 
are  level  tracts  lying  but  little  higher  than 
the  ordinary  height  of  the  water  in  the 
fltreams,  and  are  in  most  cases  subject  to 
being  flooded,   when  the.  water  is  very 
high.     They  were,  while  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  for- 
est trees,  such  as  oak,  butternut,  elm, 
buttonwood,  walnut,  ash,  and  some  other 
kinds.   Back  of  these  flats  were  frequent- 
ly others,  elevated  a  few  feet  higher,  and 
covered  with  white  pine.    Still  further 
back,  the  land  rises,  in  roost  cases  very 
gradually,  into  hills  and  upland  plains, 
and  the  soil  becomes  harder  and  more 
gravelly,  but  very   little   diminished  in 
richness  and  fertility.     The  timber  upon 
these  lands,  which  constitute  the  greater 
part  of  the  state,  was  principally  sugar 
maple,  beech  and  birch,  interspersed  with 
bass,  ash,  elm,  butternut,  cherry,  horn- 
beam, spruce  and  hemlock.  And  still  far- 
ther back  the  lands  rise  into  mountains, 
which  are  in  general  timbered  with  ever- 
greens, such  as  spruce,  hemlock  and  flr. 
The  loftiest  mountains  are  generally  rocky 
and  the  siummits  of  some  few  of  them 
sonsist  of  naked  rock,  with  no  other  traces 
of  vegetation  than  a  few  stinted  shrubs 
and   mosses;  but  they  are,  in  general, 
thickly  covered  with  timber  to  their  very 
tops.      Along  the  western  part  of  thie 
state,  and  bordering  upon  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  are  extensive  tracts  of  light  sandv 
■oil,  which  were  originally  covered  with 
white,  pitch  and  Norway  pine,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  swamps  are 
numerous,  which  were  well  stored  with 
tamarack  and  white  cedar.    A  more  full 
account  of  the  native  vegetables  found  in 
this  state  will  be  ffiven  in  a  subsequent 
chapter.      Since   the   country   has  been 
cleared,  the  soil  has,  in  general,  been 
found  sufficiently  free  from  stone  to  ad- 
mit of  easy  cultivation,  and  to  be  very 
productive  in  com,  grain  and  grass.  With- 
out manuring  the  intervales  usually  pro- 
duce large  crops,  and  are  easily  cultiva- 
ted, but  these  crops  are  liable,  occasion- 
ally, to  be  destroyed  by  floods — the  same 
agency  which  produces  the  fertility  of  the 
•oil  on  which  they  grow.    All  parts  are, 
however,  sufficiently  fertile  amply  to  re- 
ward the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  and 


I  it  will  expran  oor  metioing  more  briefly 
sad  iotellifibljr  to  the  greater  part  or  our  readert. 
than  vn  <Aber  we  eoold  omplojr.  It  may  be  derireo 
fttMn  oi^ar— within,  and  vallu—u.  rale,  or  Taller ; 
ssi  in  Its  tpeeific  rignification,  it  denote*  thoae  aniH 
vial  lata,  Ijinf  alone  tbe  margins  oTntreamst  which 
hftTt  bera,  or  occaajooallj  are  overflowed  in  conse- 
fsmee  of  ibe  riaiog  of  tbe  water.  For  tbe  ose  of  the 
won!  in  tth  fesaey  we  bare  the  authority  of  Dr. 
I  and  Di.  Williams,  the  hntorians  of  New 
'  •  and  Vsraont,  and  othsr  goad  writers. 


the  farmer  who  is  saving  and  industrious 
seldom  fails  of  having  his  barn  fiBed  with 
fodder  for  his  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
his  granary  with  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats, 
peas  and  beans,  and  his  cellar  with  pota- 
toes, apples,  and  other  esculent  vegeta- 
bles. A  sufficient  quantity  of  grain  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants  might  easily 
be  raised  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  yet  the 
greater  part  of  the  lands  are  better  adapt- 
ed for  grazing  than  for  tillage.  The  hills 
and  mountains,  which  are  not  arable  on 
account  of  their  steepness,  or  rocks,  afford 
the  best  of  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
Of  the  fVnits,  nuts,  berries,  &c.,  which 
grow  in  Vermont,  both  wild  and  cultiva- 
ted, a  more  particular  account  will  be 
given  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  bota- 
ny of  the  state. 

Medicinal  Springs. — There  are  in  Ver^ 
mont  springs  which  are  more  or  less  im- 
pregnated with  mineral,  or  gaseous  sub- 
stances, but  none  which  htfve  yet  ac- 
quired a  very  general  or  permanent  celeb- 
rity for  their  curativet  properties.  Along 
the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  in  the 
counties  of  Addison  and  Rutland,  the  wi^ 
terfe  generally  are  impregnated  with  Ep- 
som Mlts,  (sulphate  of^ magnesia).  Bodm 
of  the  springs  are  so  highly  charged  with 
these  salts,  in  the  dryer  parts  of  me  year, 
that  a  pail  full  of  the  water  will  produce 
a  pound  of  the  salts.  They  have  been 
manufactured,  for  medicinal  purposes,  in 
some  quantities,  and,  did  the  price  of  the 
article  make  it  an  object,  they  might  be 
made  here  to  almost  any  extent. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  most  of  the 
waters  in  this  state,  which  have  acquired 
any  notoriety,  are  derived  from  gaseous 
and  not  from  mineral  substances.  In  dif- 
ferent towns  in  the  northeastern  part  of 
the  state,  are  springs  of  cold,  soift  and 
clear  water,  which  are  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ga8,and 
said  to  resemble  the  Harrow -Gate  waters 
in  Enghuid,  and  those  of  Ballcastle  and 
Castlemain  in  Ireland.  These  waters  are 
found  to  be  efficacious  in  scrofulous  and 
many  other  cutaneous  complaints,  and  the 
springs  at  Newbury,  Tunbridge,  Hard- 
wick,  dec.,  have  been  much  resorted  to  by 
valetudinarians  in  their  vicinity. 

Of  medicinal  springs  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  those  of  Claren- 
don and  Alburgh  have  acquired  the  great-^ 
est  notoriety.  It  is  now  about  16  years 
since  the  springs  at  Clarendon  J^egan  t# 
be  known  beyond  their  immediate  neigh* 
borhood.  Sinoe  that  time  their  reputa* 
tion  has  been  annually  extending,  and  the 
number  of  visiters  increasing,  till  they 
have  at  length  become  a  place  of  consider-* 
able  resort  for  the  afflicted  from  varioun 
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parts  of  the  country.  They  are  situated  in  a 
picturesque  and  beautiful  region,  7  miles 
southwest  from  Rutland,  and  have,  in 
their  immediate  vicinity,  good  accommo- 
dations for  500  visiters.  The  waters  are 
found  to  be  highly  efficacious  in  afifections 
of  the  liver,  dispepsia,  urinary  and  all  cu- 
taneous complaints,  rheumatism,  invete- 
rate sore  e^es,  and  many  others^  and  they 
promise  fair  to  go  on  increasing  in  noto- 
riety and  usefulness.  These  waters  differ 
in  their  composition  from  any  heretofore 
known,  but  resemble  most  nearly  the 
German  Spa  water.  For  their  curative 
properties  they  are  believed  to  be  indebted 
wholly  to  the  gases  they  contain.  They 
have  been  analyzed  by  Mr.  Augustus  A. 
Hayes,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  wiUi  the  fol- 
lowing results.  One  gallon,  or  235  cubic 
inches  of  the  water  contained. 


>2.74 


gn. 


Carbonic  acid  gas        46.16  cubic  inch. 

Nitrogen  gas  9.63    "        « 

Carbonate  of  Lime         3.02  grains. 

M  urate  of  Li  me 

Sulphate  of  Soda 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 
One  hundred  cubic  inches  of  the  gas 
which  was  evolved  from  the  water,  con- 
iiisted  of 

Carbonic  acid  gas    0.05  cubic  inches. 

Oxygen  gas  1 .50    "  »* 

Nitrogen  gas  98.45    **  •* 

The  Alburgh  springs  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  the  springs  at  Newbory, 
Tunbridge,  and  other  places  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state,  owing  their  med- 
icinal properties  principally  to  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  gas,  which  they  con- 
tain. 

Caves.  There  are  no  caves  in  Vermont 
^hich  will  bear  comparison  with  some  of 
the  caverns  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  yet  we  have  several,  which 
SLre  deserving  the  attention  of  the  curi* 
ous.  Those  at  Clarendon,  Plymouth  and 
Danby  are  the  most  interesting.  The 
CHarendon  cave  is  sitnated  on  the  south- 
easterly side  of  a  mountain  in  the  wester- 
ly part  of  that  town.  The  descent  into  it 
is  through  a  passage  21^  feet  in  diameter 
and  81  feet  in  length,  and  which  makes 
nn  angle  of  35  or  40^  with  the  horizon. 
It  then  opens  into  a  room  20  feet  long, 
12i  wide,  and  18  or  20  feet  high.  The 
floor,  sides  and  roof  of  this  room  are  all  of 
solid  rock,  but  very  rough  and  uneven. 
From  the  north  part  of  this  room  is  a  pas- 
sage about  3  feet  in  diameter  and  24  feet 
in  length,  but  very  rough  and  irregular, 
which  leads  to  another  room  20  feet  wide, 
30  feet  long  and  18  feet  high.  This  room,  I 
being  situated  much  lower  than  the  first,  I 
h  osoally  filled  with  wftier  in  the  spring  | 


of  the  year,  and  water  stands  in  the  low-» 
est  parts  of  it  at  all  seasons.* 

The  Plymouth  caves  are  situated  at  the 
base  of  a  considerable  mountain,  on  the 
southwest  side  of  Black  river,  and  about 
50  rods  from  that  stream.    They  are  ex- 
cavations among  the   lime  rock,  which 
have  evidently   been  made  by  running 
water.    The  principal  cave  was  discoy- 
ered  about  the  first  of  July,  1818,  and  oa 
the  10th  'of  that  month  was  thoroughly 
explored  by  the  Author,  who  furnished 
the  first  description  of  it,    which   wa« 
published  shortly  after  in  the  Vermont 
Journal  at  Windsor.    The  passage  into 
this    cavern    is    nearly    perpendicular, 
about  the  size  of  a  common  well,  ana 
10  feet  in  depth.    This  leads  into  the  first 
room  which  is  of  an  oval  form,  30  feet 
long,  20  wide,  and  its  greatest  height 
about  15  feet.  It  appears  as  if  partly  filled 
up  with  loose  stones,  which  had  been 
thrown  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
From  this  to  the  second  room  is  a  broad 
sloping  passage.     This  room  is  a  little 
more  Uian  half  as  large  as  the  first.     The 
bottom  of  it  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  cave, 
being  about  25  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  is  composed  principally 
of  loose  sand,  while  the  bottoms  of  all  the 
other  rooms  are  chiefly  rocks  and  stones^ 
The  passage  into  the  third  room  is  4  feet 
wide  and  5  high,  and  tlie  room  is  14  feet 
long,  8  wide,  and  7  high.     The  fourth 
room  is  30  feet  long,  12  wide,  and  18  high, 
and  the  rocks,  which  form  the  sides,  in- 
cline towards  each  other  and  meet  at  the 
top  like  the  ridge  of  a  house.     The  fifth 
room,  very  much  resembling  an  oven  in 
shape,  is  10  feet  long,  7  wide,  and  4  high, 
and  the  passage   into  it  from  the  third 
room  is  barely  sufficient  to  admit  a  person 
to  crawl  in.     At  the  top  of  this  room  is  a 
conical  hole,  ]  0  inches  across  at  the  base 
and  extending  2  feet  into  the  rock.  From 
the  north  side  of  the  second  room  are  two 
openings  leading  to  the  sixth  and  seventh, 
which  are  connected  together,  and  each 
about  15  feet  long,  7  wide,  and  5  high. 
From  the  seventh  room  is  a  narrow  pas- 
sage which  extends  northerly  15  or  16 
feet  into  the  rocks,  and  there  appears  to 
terminate.     When  discovered,  the  roof 
and  sides  of  this  cavern  were  beautifully 
ornamented  with  stalactites,  and  the  bot- 
tom with  corresponding  stalagmites,  but 
most  of  these  have  been  rudely  broken  off 
and  carried  away  by  the  numerous  visit- 
ers.   The   temperature,  both   in   winter 
and  summer,  varies  little  from  444®,  which 
is  about  the  mean  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate of  Vermont  in  that  latitude.    A  few 

*  WiUisM*  HiM«ry  of  VsnniNU,  vol.  I,  p.  99. 
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rods  to  the  westward  of  this  cavern  there 
is  said  to  be  another  which  is  aboat  two 
thirds  as  large. 


Sectiov  III. 

Climate  and  Meteorology, 

Temperature. — Though  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  north  temperate  tone,  the 
climate  of  Vermont  is  subject  to  very 
considerable  extremes  both  of  heat  and 
ooldf  and  the  changes  of  temperature  are 
oflen  very  sudden.  The  usual  annual 
range  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  shade,  is 
from  about  92®  above  to  22®  below  zero 
on  Farenheit's  scale,  thouffh  it  is  some- 
times known  to  rise  as  high  aa  100%  and 
at  other  times  to  sink  as  low  aa  96®,  and 
even  to  39®  or  40®  below  «ero.  But  so 
great,  a  degree  of  cold  as  that  last  men- 
tioned, which  is  the  freezing  point  of 
mercury,  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  been 
experienced  but  twice  since  the  means  of 
measuring  temperature  have  been  in  use 
in  the  state,  and  these  were  both  in  the 
year  1835 ;  the  first  on  the  4th  of  January, 
and  the  second  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th  of  December.  The  temperature  of 
the  4th  of  January,  as  noted  at  several 


places  in  this  state,  was  as  follows :  Mont* 
pelier  —40®,  White  River— 40®,  Bradford 
—38®,  Newbury  —36®,  Norwich  —36®, 
Windsor  —34®,  Hydepark  —36®,  Rutland 
— 30®,  and  Bnrlinffton  — ^26®,  and  the 
temperature  varied  but  little  from  the 
above  at  those  places  on  the  Idth  of  De- 
cember. For  some  time  after  the  first 
settlement  of  Vermont  the  thermometer 
was  hardly  known  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  and  since  that  instrument  has 
become  conmion,  very  few  meteorological 
ioumals  have  been  aept,  and  those  few 
have  not,  in  general,  been  kept  with  sufii* 
cient  care  to  render  them  of  much  value, 
nor  have  many  of  them  been  preserved  in 
a  condition  to  be  accessible  to  those  who 
may  wish  to  consult  them.  And  hence 
we  possess  few  accurate  data,  either  for 
determining  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  the  different  sections  of  the  state, 
or  for  settling  the  mooted  question  with 
regard  to  a  change  of  climate  correspond- 
ing to  the  clearing  and  cultivating  of  the 
country.  The  results  of  the  principal  ob- 
servations, to  which  we  have  access,  and 
which  have  b^en  made  in  this  state,  to 
ascertain  the  temperature  of  the  months 
and  the  mean  annual  temperature,  are 
contained  in  the  following  tables  : 


Rutland. 

Burlington. 

Windsor. 

Burlington. 

WUUams. 

SanderM. 

ITotoler 

Thompson. 

1789. 

1803-8. 

lt506. 

1828. 
25.0*=^ 

1832. 

1833. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841 

January, 

18.0® 

14.4® 

^,0® 

19.7 

22.8 

26.1 

18.6 

12.2 

25.3 

February, 

18.5 

18.9 

265 

31.1 

19.3 

15.3 

12.3 

24.2 

28.4 

19.6 

March, 

32.0 

28.5 

30.3 

32.4 

30.8 

28.2 

32.6 

36.6 

31.4 

25.3 

April, 

41.0 

39.5 

38.1 

39.2 

39.4 

46.] 

35.8 

46.3 

47.0 

39.1 

May, 

50.0 

66.3 

57.1 

57.6 

52.4 

57.0 

51.7 

53.3 

57JJ 

52.8 

June, 

64.0 

66.6 

66.4 

69.7 

61.3 

59.6 

68.1 

60.7 

65.6 

67.1 

July, 

67.5 

68.2 

68.5 

70.1 

68.5 

66.2 

71.8 

71.5 

71.6 

68.9 

August, 

67.5 

67.6 

64.3 

70.2 

68.3 

63.3 

67.5 

68.3 

72.5 

70.5 

September 

57.0 

57.1 

62.1 

60.8 

58.7 

57.2 

60.5 

60.6 

58.3 

61.9 

October, 

41.0 

45.2 

49.5 

46.7 

47.7 

44.9 

46.8 

50.8 

48.0 

45.0 

November, 

37.0 

33.5 

36.2 

38.9 

35.6 

34.5 

31.3 

34.0 

35.6 

35.3 

December, 

30.0 

24.7 

24.6 

29.3 

23.6 

24.7 

19.1 
43.6 

26.2 

21.1 

26.4 

43.6 

43.4 

46.fi 

47.6 

43.8 

43.3 

I  45.5  1  45.7 

44.8 

MONTHS. 

1829 

1830 
11.4 

1831 
10.9 

18^2 
17.1 

1833 
19.3 

1834 

18^ 

1636 

1857 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1^1 

January, 

12.5 

17.9 

17.3 

9.7 

2i.9 

15.S 

9.0 

21.6 

February, 

10i> 

14.3 

14.6 

14.6 

13.5 

26.5 

12.6 

10.5 

16.7 

9.9 

20.8 

23.7 

15.8 

March, 

23.5 

26.4 

26.4 

25.4 

23.5 

27.2 

25.1 

22.9 

23.6 

80.9 

258 

26.0 

24.1 

i^ 

36.6 

44.6 

39.8 

41Ji  41.7 

36.1 

34.5 

36.5 

31.2 

41.2 

40.7 

347 

54.8 

49.6 

53.2 

54.7 

48.9 

48.0 

51.6 

45.9 

48.5 

48.7 

51.7 

47.7 

Jane, 

58.7 

58.9 

64.8 

59.3 

55.4 

57.4 

59.4 

58.8 

60.6 

63.0 

54.9 

58.5 

63.1 

July, 

60.2 

64.1 

64.4 

63.3 

62.3 

m.2 

64.6 

65.4 

61.2 

66.2 

65.2 

64.8 

62.6 

August, 

60.7 

60.7 

63.6 

63.5 

59.5 

60.5 

60.9 

67.0 

59.8 

61.6 

^1.4 

64.6 

63.9 

September, 

47.9 

51.4 

53.0 

53.9 

52.7 

55.4 

50.0 

53.3 

52.0 

54.6 

54.2 

52.5 

57.9 

October, 

42.6 

44.4 

44.6 

43.9 

41.2 

39.7 

47.8 

34.5 

39.0 

39.7 

45.4 

41.9 

38.5 

November, 

29.7 

38  J2 

30.9 

31.7 

29.5 

28.9 

29.8 

28.7 

30.6 

25.3 

Q8.1 

30.2 

29.4 

December, 

27.3 

24.9 

7.1 

19.7 

21.1 

16.0 

13.1 

17.8 

14.4 

14.1 
39.1 

21.4 

16.2 

21.7 

40.7 

I39.4 

I39.5 

40.2 

38.8 

37.7 

37.5 

40.2 

3T;.9 

40.0 

Ft.  I. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  VERMONT. 


Part]. 


MEAN  TEMPERA.TURJC  AT  BURLINGTON  AHD    WILLIAHSTOWlf. 


WINDS. 


With  the  exception  of  the  first  three 
columns  in  the  first  of  the  two  preceding 
tables,  the  particulars  of  which  are  not 
known,  all  the  means  for  the  months 
have  been  deduced  from  three  daily  obser- 
vations, taken  at  sun-rise,  I  o'clock,  P. 
M.  and  9  in  the  evening.  Now,  as  the 
three  dailjr  observations  at  Burlin|rton 
synchronize  for  several  years  with  those 
at  Williamstown,  the  two  tables  enable 
us  to  make  a  very  accurate  comparison  of 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  two  places  ;* 
and  the  comparison  shows  that  the  mean 
temperature  of  Burlington,  although  sit- 
uated 22'  farthest  north,  is  ahout  5**  warm- 
er than  that  of  Williamstown,  that  of  the 
former  being  44.6?  and  the  latter  39.4®. 
But  the  cause  of  this  difference  is  obvi- 
ous in  the  location  of  the  two  places,  Bur- 
lington being  situated  on  the  margin  of 
lake  Champlain,  and  the  place  of  obser- 
vation elevated  only  250  feet  above  it, 
while  Williamstown  lies  among  the  Green 
Mountains  near  the  geographieal  centre 
of  the  state,  and,  the  place  of  Judge 
Paine's  observation,  elevated  1500  feet 
above  the  lake.* 

^  The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Bur- 
lington, deduced  fVom  all  of  the  12  years 
observations  in  the  preceding  table,  is 
44.1<>,  and  from  the  seven  years  observa- 
tions by  the  author  44.9*>,but,as  the  year 
1828  was  very  remarkably  warm,  that 
should,  perhaps,  be  set  aside,  and  the 
mean  of  the  other  six,  44.4%  taken  as  prob- 
ably a  fair  statement  of  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Burlington.  The  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Williamstown,  de- 
duced from  the  whole  of  Judge  Paine's 
observations,  is  40.3?. 

Many  perennial  springs,  and  deep 
wells  are  found  to  continue  nearly  of  the 
same  temperature,  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  and  to  be  but  very  little  affected 


by  the  changes  of  temperature  which  are 
constantly  going  on  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  the  temperature  of  these  may, 
therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  fair  in- 
dication of  the  mean  annual  temperature 
of  the  climate.  The-  temperature  of  a 
well  40  feet  deep,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Reed,  in  Burlington,  has  been  ob- 
served and  noted  during  the  year  1841  as 
follows,  the  first  number  after  the  day  of 
the  month  being  the  depth  in  feet  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  the  time  of  the 
observation:  Jan.  1,  14 — 46®,  Feb.  12, 
18— 44iS  April  14, 16-44S  Junel,  10— 
44%  July  20,  10— 46i«,  and  Dec.  8,  20— 
45^°,  giving  a  mean  of  45.1%  or  .3«*  higher 
than  that  deduced  from  the  daily  obser- 
vations. 

Winds. — For  small  sections  of  country 
the  prevailing  winds  usually  take  their 
direction  from  the  position  of  the  moun- 
tains and  valleys.  That  is  very  much  the 
case  in  Vermont.  Through  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  and  of  lake  Champlain 
the  winds  usually  blow  in  a  northerly  or 
southerly  direction,  while  easterly  and 
westerly  winds  are  comparatively  of  rare 
occurrence.  In  the  valley  of  lake  Cham- 
plain east  winds  are  exceedingly  rare,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables.*** 
Along  our  smaller  rivers,  particularly  the 
Winooski  and  the  Lamoille,  the  prevail- 
ing winds  are  from  the  northwest.  The 
following  tables  contain  the  result  of 
observations  made  at  Burlington,  for 
eleven  years,  and  at  Rutland  for  one 
year.  In  the  journal  kept  by  the  author 
at  Burlington,  and  from  which  the  ta- 
bles on  the  following  page  were  copied, 
three  observations  of  wind  and  weather 
were  entered  each  day,  which  synchro- 
nize with  the  observations  of  tempera- 
ture for  the  same  years  in  the  preceding 
table,  on  the  ninth  page. 


The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  five  years  observation  at  Burlington,, 
by  Dr.  Saunders,  and  one  year  at  Rutland,  by  Dr.  Williams. 


Plaee. 

Time. 

No.Obi. 

N 

H« 

B 

•"I: 

!1 

25 
182 

W       WW 

43    18 
125  258 

(kir. 

1025 
1  452 

clody 

676 
643 

rain 

289 
89 

127 
41 

fof 

19 
37 

ibunlaa 

Burlington 
Rutland 

1803—8 
1789 

1682 
1095 

739 
153 

11 

13 

19 
16 

l!826 
76|272 

45,27 
15(21 

*  The  author  hu  in  his  poitetnion  a  meteorologi- 
cal joornal  kept  at  Hydepark  by  Dr.  Ariel  Hontoon, 
for  a  period  or  9  joan,  of  whieb  ho  had  intended  to 
ia«ert  an  abstract ;  but,  finding  the  three  dailj  ob- 
aenrationi  to  have  been  made  too  near  the  warmett 
part  of  the  day  to  fbmish  the  true  mean  tempera- 
tare  of  the  94  hours,  and  conse<iuently  ontuitable 
Ibr  comparison  with  the  other  tabloBt  he  concluded 
not  to  insert  it.  In  order  to  render  meteorological 
observations  of  service  in  determininc  the  relative 
temperature  of  places,  uniformity  in  Uie  method  of 
Boaking  them  seems  to  be  indispensable,  and  a  want 
of  this  renders  a  great  par(  of  the  journals  which 
have  bten  kept  nearly  oMlesi. 


*  Allhoofh,  at  Burlington,  we  seldom  have  a 
wind  fl-om  the  oast  suflSciently  i^troog  to  turn  thor 
vanes  upon  our  churches*  it  is  not  uncommon,  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  night  and  early  in  the 
mornioff,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  to  have  a  light 
breeze  from  the  east,  which  is  doubtless  occasioned 
by  the  rolling  down  of  the  cold  air  fVom  the  moun- 
tains to  supply  the  rarefaction  over  the  lake,  lo 
other  words,  it  is  strictly  a  laitd  hretity  similar  to 
what  occurs  between  the  tropics.  That  these  breetee 
are  local  and  limited  is  evident  from  tbe  fkot^  that« 
at  the  same  time,  the  general  motion  of  the  air  is  in 
a  diflferent  direction,  as  indicated  by  the  motion  of 
clouds  in  higher  regions  of  the  atioosphcre. 
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NATURAL  HISTORT  OP  VERMONT. 


PabtI. 


AinrUAL  qUANTITT  OF  RAIN. 


ANNUAL  FALL  OF  SNOW. 


Rain. — The  quantity  of  water,  which 
falls  in  rain  and  snow  in  any  one  year, 
does  not  probably  differ  very  considerably 
in  the  different  sections  of  the  state,  but 
observations  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to 


speak  with  much  confidence  on  this  point. 
The  quantity  of  water,  however,  which 
falls  at  the  same  places  in  different  years, 
varies  very  considerably,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  table  : 


RUTLAND. 

WINDSOR. 

BURLINGTON. 

MONTHS. 

fTtlUams. 

Fowler. 

Thompson, 

1789. 

1806. 

1828. 

1835. 

1853. 

16S5. 

1^39. 

im. 

IJ^l. 

1 

a 

So 

n. 

1 

January, 

February, 

March, 

p: 

June, 

July, 

Au^st, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 

Inohei. 
3.50 

2.78 
3.10 
3.01 
4.72 
3.91 
9.31 
2.11 
2.48 
5.66 
4.10 
3.49 

Inchts. 

2.90 
2.44 
0.48 
2.78 
2.06 
2.73 
4.34 
0.95 
4.57 
1.40 
2.17 
2.36 

Inches. 
1.30 
2.10 
1.35 
2.75 
2.45 
3.70 
5.95 
4.30 
9.85 
1.65 
6.25 
1.65 

locbet. 
3.56 

3.22 
2.31 
1.96 
5.71 
3.41 
3.52 
4.76 
1.81 
4.05 
3.01 
2.27 

lochos. 

1.26 
2.63 
1.48 
1.28 
9.85 
4.28 
7.54 
7.34 
4.17 
6.01 
1.91 
1.59 

Incbet. 

2.52 
1.32 
1.10 
1.34 
4.51 
5.37 
3iJ5 
2.41 
1.33 
2.98 
3.78 
0.92 

lochei. 
0.85 
1.20 
1.43 
1.60 
2.43 
3.70 
6.26 
1.91 
2.91 
0.45 
2.57 
2.68 

Inches. 
1.26 
2.19 
3.05 
4.69 
2.46 
2.84 
4.18 
3.51 
4.71 
3.76 
2.22 
2.41 

Inches. 
3.49 
0.80 
3.23 
3.54 
2.28 
5.16 
2.87 
1.40 
3.62 
0.83 
2.47 
3.02 

'   Total, 

41.17 

29.18 

43.30 

39.59 

49.24 

30.83 

27.99 

37.28 

32.71 

The  depth  of  water,  which  falls  during 
a  rain  storm  or  thunder  shower,  is  much 
less  than  people  generally  suppose.  A 
fall  of  4  or  5  inches  during  a  severe  thun- 
der shower  would  not  be  thought  at  all 
extravagant  by  persons  who  have  paid  no 
attention  to  the  accurate  measurement  of 
the  quantity  which  fell.  But  during  the 
seven  years  observations  at  Burlington 
contained  in  the  above  table,  the  deptn  of 
water  which  fell  in  one  shower  has  nev- 
er exceeded  two  inches,  and  the  whole 
amount  in  24  hours  has,  in  only  one  in- 
stance, exceeded  three  inches,  and  that 
was  on  the  13th  of  May,  1833,  when  the 
fall  of  water  was   3.54  inches. 


Snow. — For  more  than  three  months  of 
the  year  the  ground  is  usually  covered 
with  snow,  but  the  depth  of  the  snow,  as 
well  as  the  time  of  its  lying  upon  the 
ground,  vary  much  in  the  dinerent  parts 
of  the  state.  Upon  the  mountains  and 
high  lands,  snows  fall  earlier  and  deeper^ 
and  lie  later  in  the  Spring  than  upon  the 
low  lands  and  valleys,  and  it  is  believed 
that  they  fell  much  deeper  in  all  parts  of 
the  state,  before  the  country  was  much 
cleared,  than  they  have  for  many  years 
past.  As  little  snow  fiedls  at  Burlington, 
probably,  as  at  any  place  in  the  state. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount 
at  this  place  for  the  last  ^ve  winters : 


FaUofSnow 

at  Burlington  in 

the  winters 

of 

1837-'8. 

Inc. 

1838-.'9. 

Ino  . 

1839-'40. 

Inc. 

1840-'l. 

Inc. 

1841 

-'2. 

Inc. 

Nov.      9, 

2 

Oct. 

29, 

1 

Nov.      6, 

2 

Oct.     26, 

24 

Oct. 

8, 

2 

"      26, 

5 

Nov. 

7, 

34 

"        9, 

14 

Nov.    22, 

7 

cc 

26, 

34 

Dec.     10, 

3 

ti 

19, 

2 

Dec.     Jl, 

3 

"  26,27, 

34 

cc 

29, 

3 

"      11, 

1 

u 

88, 

2 

/'      16, 

9 

Dec.      7, 

6 

Dec. 

2, 

1 

«*      18, 

3 

Dec. 

7, 

4 

"      17, 

1 

"      22, 

3 

cc 

14, 

14 

"      28, 

1 

«t 

17, 

1 

««      28, 

5 

"      27, 

8 

cc 

18, 

15 

Jan.     15, 

1 

cc 

18, 

4 

«*      29, 

4 

Jan.       2, 

10 

Jan. 

5, 

2 

"      19, 

2 

cc 

23, 

6 

Jan.       5, 

4 

"6,  11, 

5 

cc 

9, 

2 

«*      28, 

12 

cc 

29, 

«*       15, 

14 

"22,25, 

84 

cc 

■27, 

3 

Feb.     11, 

5 

Jan. 

4, 

"      23, 

6 

«      30, 

2^ 

Feb. 

17, 

15 

"       13, 

3 

cc 

5, 

14 

Feb.     26, 

1 

Feb.       2, 

24 

cc 

22; 

1 

"       17, 

8 

cc 

28, 

March    7, 

1 

"  6, 10, 

44 

cc 

26, 

4 

«      22, 

1 

Feb. 

2, 

«       10, 

2 

« 17,27, 

7 

March    7, 

5 

March,  6, 

6 

cc 

s; 

"       24, 

7 

March    7, 

5 

cc 

15, 

1 

"      21, 

1 

cc 

27, 

9, 

4 

cc 

26, 

5 

«      28, 

2 

March   3, 

«       29, 

7 

«      30, 

3 

cc 

19, 

5 

Apr.  6,13, 

2 

April,    2, 

1 

April 

13, 

34 

«       22, 

5 
924 

64 

60 

41 

48 
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SLlIGHIJfG. 


▲PPZARANOBS  OF  BIRDS  AND  BLOSSOMS. 


Ia  1838-'9«  sleiffhs  run  from  December 
83,  to  January  8,  out  there  was  no  good 
skigbing  during  the  winter.  In  1839-'40 
sleightog  was  excellent  from  December 
16,  to  February  5,  fifty  one  days.  In  1 840- 
'41,  sleighs  run  tiom  November  23,  to 
Kovemb«r  29,  and  from  December  7,  to 
December  12,  but  the  sleighing  w^  not 
good.  From  December  27,  the  sleighing 
was  good  till  the  8th  of  January,  afler 
which  there  was  no  good  sleighing,  al- 
though sleighs  continued  to  run  till  the 
2ath  of  March.  In  1841>'2,  sleighing  tol- 
erable from  December  18,  to  January  20, 
after  that  no  good  sleighing  though  sleighs 
nm  at  seyeral  periods  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time. 

The  deepest  snows,  which  fall  in  Ver- 
mont, are  usually  accompanied  by  a  north 
«r  northeasterly  wind,  but  there  is  some- 
times a  considerable  fall  of  snow  with  a 
northwesterly,  or  southeasterly  wind.  A 
htig  continuance  of  south  wmd  usually 
brings  rain,  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
Although  mows  are  frequent  in  winter 
and  rains  in  summer,  storms  are  not  of 
long  continuance,  seldom  exceeding  24 
hours.  Storms  from  the  east,  which  are 
common  on  the  sea  board,  do  not  oflen 
reach  the  eastern  part  of  this  state,  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains 
^y  are  wholly  unknown,  or  rather,  they 
come  to  that  portion  of  the  country  from 
a  northeastern,  or  southeastern  direction. 
Thunder  showers  are  common  in  the 
months  of  June,  July  and  August,  but 
seldom  at  other  seasons.  They  usually 
come  from  the  west,  or  southwest,  but  are 
not  often  riolent  or  destructive,  and  very 
little  damage  is  ever  done  by  hurricanes 


or  hail.  The  crops  oflener  suffer  from  an 
excess,  than  from  a  deficiency, of  moisture, 
though  seldom  from  either. 

Seasons. — During  the  winter  the  ground 
is  usually  covered  with  snow,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding one  or  two  feet  deep  on  the  low 
lands,  but  often  attaining  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  on  the  nigh  lands  and 
mountains.  The  weather  is  cold,  and,  in 
general,  pretty  uniformly  so,  with  occap 
sional  snows  and  driving  winds,  till  the 
be^finning  of  March,  when  with  much 
boisterous  weather  there  begin  to  appear 
some  slight  indications  of  spring.  About 
the  20th  of  that  month  the  snows  begin 
to  disappear,  and  early  in  April  the  ground 
is  usually  bare.  But  the  snows  fall  some 
weeks  earlier  and  lie  much  later  upon  tho 
mountains  than  upon  the  low  lands.  The 
weather  and  state  of  the  ground  is  usually 
such  as  to  admit  of  sowing  wheat,  rye, 
oats,  barley  and  peas,  the  latter  part  of 
April.  Indian  com  is  commonly  planted 
about  the  20th  of  May,  flowers  about  the 
20th  of  July,  and  is  ripe  in  October.  Po- 
tatoes are  planted  any  time  between  the 
1st  of  May  and  the  10th  of  June.  Frosts 
usually  cease  about  the  10th  of  May  and 
commence  again  the  latter  part  of  Sept., 
but  in  some  years  slight  frosts  have  been 
observed,  at  particular  places,  in  all  the 
summer  months,  while  in  others,  the  ten- 
derest  vegetation  bas  continued  green  and 
flourishing  till  November.  The  observa- 
tions contained  in  the  following  table  will 
afibrd  the  means  of  comparing  the  springs 
of  a  few  years  past.  They  are  gathered 
from  the  Meteorological  jouma|  kept  by 
the  author  at  Burlington  : 


Robins        Son£    | 

Bam 

Currantf  Red  Plum 

Plumt&nd      Crab    I 

Common 

••en. 

Sparrowi 

9wallow8 

Blouom. 

BIoMom. 

Cherriet 

Apple 

Apple 

Year. 

wen. 

Men. 

BlotMim. 

BIoMom. 

Blotaom. 

1828 

April  28 

May    9 

May  12 

May  16 

1829 

"    23 

"      9 

May  12 

."    16 

"    22 

1832 

Mar.  25 

Mar.  28 

"    26 

"    12 

"    14 

"    20 

Mav  24 

June    3 

1833 

««    23 

4t    28 

•t    21 

"      4 

«•      7 

«    12 

"    15 

May  18 

1837 

"    20 

"    23 

««    30 

"    16 

««    19 

««    28 

"    30 

June    2 

1838 

*^    23 

«i    31 

May    2 

"    19 

•«    22 

««    26 

June    1 

"      2 

1839 

««    25 

a    25 

April26 

u      4 

««    12 

a     14 

May  22 

May  26 

1840 

"    15 

"    21 

"    21 

«*      3 

"    12 

"    17 

"    20 

♦*    23 

1841 

u    27 

«    27 

««    27 

•«    23 

«*    25 

«    26 

"    29 

"    31 

Vegetation,  upon  the  low  lands  and 
along  the  margin  of  the  lakes  and  large 
streams,  is,  in  the  spring,  usually,  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  advance  of  that  upon  the 
high  lands  and  mountains ;  but  frosts  usu- 
ally occur,  in  the  fall,  earliest  upon  the 
low  lan4^,  allowing  to  each  nearly  the 
same  time  of  active  vegetation.  The  low 
lands,  however,  enjoy  a  higher  tempera- 


ture, and  bring  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
maturity  which  do  not  succeed  well  upon 
the  high  lands.  To  the  above  remark, 
with  regard  to  early  frosts,  there  are  sev- 
eral exceptions.  On  the  low  islands  and 
shores  of  lake  Champlain,  vegetation  is 
frequently  green  and  flourish ing'long  after 
the  frosts  have  seared  it  in  other  parts.  <2,f 
the  state,  and,  along  several  of  the  rivers, 
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vegetation  is  protected  by  the  tnorning 
fogs  for  some  time  ailer  its  growth  has 
been  stopped  upon  the  uplands.  The 
early  part  of  the  autumn  is  usually  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  and  the  cold  adyances 
gradually,  but  as  it  proceeds  the  changes 
become  more  considerable  and  frequent, 
and  the  great  contrast  between  the  tem- 
perature of  the  day  and  night  at  this  sea- 
son render  much  precaution  necessajnr  in 
order  to  guard  against  its  injurious  efl^cts 
upon  health.  The  ground  does  not  usu- 
ally become  much  frozen  till  some  time 
in  November,  and  about  the  25th  of  that 
month  the  ponds  and  streams  begin  to  be 
covered  with  ice,  and  the  narrow  parts  of 
lake  Champlain  become  so  much  frozen 
as  to  pretent  the  navigation  from  White- 
hall to  St.  Johns,  and  the  line  boats  go  in- 
to winter  quarters,  but  the  broad  portions 
of  the  lake  continue  open  till  near  the  first 
of  February,  and  the  ferry  boats  from  Bur- 
lington usually  cross  till  the  first  of  Jan- 
wary.  The  following  table  contains  the 
times  of  the  closing  and  the  opening  of 
the  broad  lake  opposite  to  Burlin^n, 
and  when  the  steamboats  commenced  and 
stopped  their  regular  trips  through  the 
lake  from  Whitehall  to  St.  Johns,  for  sev- 
eral years  past : 


18X6 

1817 
1818 
1819 

1890 

1821 
1822 

1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 

1835 

1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 


Lake 
Champl'n 


Feb.  9 
Jan.  29 
Feb  2 
Mar.  4 
C  Feb.3 
lMt.8 
Jan.  15 
Jan.  24 
Feb.  7 
Jan.  22 
Feb.  9 
Feb.  1 
Jan.  21 
notclosM 
Jan.  31 


Feb.  6 
Feb.  2 
Feb.  13 
CJanlO 
iFeb7 
Jan,  27 
Jan.  15 
Feb.  2 
Jan.  25 
Jan.  25 
Feb.  18 
not  cIosM 


Lake 
ChampPn 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
Feb. 

Mar. 
Mar. 

Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Jan. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
Feb. 
Apr. 


Lioeboatt 
sooieae'd 
nmning. 


Apr.  25 


Apr.  15 


Apr.    6 

Apr.  11 
Apr.  23 
Apr.  8 
Apr.    4 

Apr.  21 
Apr.  25 
Apr.  29 
Apr.  19 
Apr.  11 
Apr.  11 
Apr.  28 
Apr.  13 


Line 

Boat* 

■topped. 


Deo.   5 

Nov.  29 
Nov.  29 
Dec.  10 
Nov.  26 
Nov.  28 

Deo.    1 


It  frequently  happens  that  the  ice  con- 
tinues upon  tne  lake  for  some  time  afrer 
the  snows  are  gone  in  its  neighborhood 
and  the  spring  considerably  advanced. 
In  such  seasons  the  ice  often  disappears 
very  suddenly,  instances  having  been 
observed  of  the  lake  being  entirely  cov- 
ered with  ice  on  one  day  and  the  next  day 
no  ice  was  to  be  seen,  it  all  having  dis- 
appeared in  a  single  night.  People  in  the 
neighborhood,  being  unable  to  account  for 
its  vanishing  thus  suddenly  in  any  other 
way,  have  very  generally  supposed  it  to 
sink.  This  opinion  is  advanced  in  the 
account  of  this  lake  contained  in  Spaf- 
ford*s  Gazetteer  of  New  York,  and  the 
anomaly  is  very  gravely  attempted  to  be 
accounted  for  on  philosophical  principles. 
But  the  true  explanation  of  this  phenom- 
enon does  not  require  the  absurdity  of  the 
sinking  of  a  lighter  body  in  a  heavier.  It 
is  a  simple  result  of  the  law  by  which 
heat  is  propagated  in  fluids.  That  bodies 
are  expanded,  or  contracted,  according  to 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  heat  they 
contain,  is  a  very  general  law  of  nature. 
Fresh  water  observes  this  law,  when  its 
temperature  is  above  40**,  but  below  40* 
the  law  is  reversed,  and  it  expands  with 
the  reduction  of  temperature. 

When  winter  sets  in,  the  waters  of  the 
lake  are  much  warmer  than  the  incum- 
bent atmosphere.  The  surface,  therefore, 
of  the  water  communicates  its  heat  to  the 
atmosphere,  and,  becoming  heavier  in 
consequence,  sinks,  admitting  the  warmer 
water  fVom  below  to  the  surface.  Now 
since  heat  is  propagated  in  fluids  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  this  cir- 
culationwill  go  on,if  the  cold  continues,till 
all  the  water  from  the  surface  downward 
to  the  bottom  is  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  40**.  It  will  then  cease.  The 
colder  water  now  being  lighter  than  that 
below,  will  remain  at  the  surface  and  soon 
be  brought  down  to  the  freezing  point  and 
congealed  into  ice.  This  accounts  for  the 
ice  taking  soonest  where  the  water  is  most 
shallow,  and  also  for  the  closing  of  the 
broad  parts  of  the  lake  earliest  in  those 
winters  in  which  there  is  most  high  wind, 
the  process  of  cooling  being  facilitated 
thereby. 

After  the,  ice  is  formed  over  the  lake, 
and  during  the  coldest  weather,  the  great 
mass  of  water,  after  getting  a  few  inches 
below  the  ice,  is  of  a  temperature  8**  above 
the  freezing  point.  While  the  cold  is  se- 
vere, the  ice  will  continue  to  increase  in 
thickness,  but  the  mass  of  water  below 
the  ice  will  be  unaffected  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  above.  Now  the 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  climate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  lake  Champlain 
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does  not  vary  much  from  45<',  and  this  is 
about  the  unifonn  temperature  of  the 
earth  at  some  distance  below  the  surface. 
While  then  the  mass  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake  is  at  40**,  and  ice  is  forming  at  the 
top,  the  earth,  beneath  the  water,  is  at  the 
temperature  of  45^,  or  5^  warmer  than  the 
water.  Heat  will,  therefore,  be  conatantlj 
imparted  to  the  water  from  beneath,  when 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  less  than 
A^.  The  only  effect  of  this  communica- 
tion of  heat  to  the  water  from  beneath, 
during  the  earlier  and  colder  parts  of  the 
winter,  is  to  retard  the  cooling  of  the  lake 
and  the  formation  of  ice  upon  its  surface. 
But'  after  the  cold  abates  in  the  end  of 
winter  and  beginning  of  spring,  so  that 
the  lower  parts  of  the  ice  are  not  affected 
by  the  frosts  from  above,  the  heat,  which 
is  communicated  from  below,  acts  upon 
the  under  surface  of  the  ice,  and,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  sun's  rays,  which  pass 
through  the  transparent  surface  and  are 
intercepted  by  the  more  opaque  parts 
below,*  dissolves  the  softer  portions, 
Tendering  it  porous  and  loose  like  wet 
snow,  while  the  upper  surface  of  the  ice, 
hardened  by  occasional  frosts,  continues 
eomparatively  more  compact  and  firm.  In 
this  state  of  tilings,  it  oflen  happens  that, 
by  a  strong  wind,  a  rent  is  made  in  the 
ice.  The  waters  of  the  lake  are  immedi- 
ately put  in  motion,  the  rotten  ice  falls  in- 
to small  fragments,  and,  beinff  violently 
agitated,  in  conjunction  with  the  warmer 
water  beneath,  it  aU  dissolves  and  van- 
ishes in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

There  is  one  phenomenon,  which  if  of 
common  occurrennce  in  many  of  our 
streams,  during  the  coldest  part  of  win- 
ter, and  which  may  not  at  first  appear 
reconcilable  with  what  has  been  said 
above,  and  that  is,  the  formation  of  ice 
apon  the  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
streams,  usually  called  anchor  ice.  An- 
chor ice  is  formed  at  fiills  and  places 
where  the  current  is  so  rapid  that  ice  is 
not  formed  upon  the  surface.  In  the  case 
of  running  water,  and  particularly  where 
the  water  is  not  deep  and  the  current 
rapid,  over  a  rough  bottom,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  whole  mass  is  probably  reduced 
nearly  or  quite  to  the  freezing  point  be- 
fore any  ice  is  formed  ;  and  then,  where 
the  current  is  so  rapid  that  the  ice  cannot 
form  at  the  surface,  the  ice-cold  waters 
of  the  surface,  in  their  tumultuous  de- 


•  A  Teoiaikable  pb«noiiMnon  attending  tbi*  di»- 
iategration  of  the  ice  by  the  influence  of  tbe  nin*f 
reyst  «nd  oae  which  we  tbiok  worthy  of  invettif  a- 
Cion,  ia  it«  aeparatioo  into  parallel  klelee.  or  can- 
41ea,  as  they  are  MNDetimea  called »  extefldloc  per- 
peodkalarly  from  tbe  upper  to  tbe  lower  surface  of 
tbe  ieoyflnnff  the  mase,  particalarly  the  lower  por- 
iJooe,  soatwbat  tbe  appearance  of  a  boney  coab. 


scent,  are  successively  brought  in  contact 
with  the  stones  at  the  bottom,  which, 
themselves,  soon  become  ice-cold,  ailer 
which  they  serve  as  nuclei  upon  which 
the  waters  are  crystilized  and  retained  by 
attraction,  forming  anchor  ice. 

Smoky  ^mojpAtfrs.— From  the  earliest 
settlement  of  this  country  there  have  been 
observed  a  number  of  days,  both  in  spring 
and  autumn,  on  which  the  atmosphere 
was  heavily  loaded  with  smoke.  The 
smoke  has  generally  been  supposed  to  re- 
sult wholly  from  extensive  burnings  in 
some  unknown  part  of  the  country.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  smoke 
oflen  is  produced  in  this  way,  but  it  ha« 
appeared  to  us,  that,  since  smoke  is  not  s 
product,  but  a  defect,  of  combustion,  it 
may  be  possible  for  it  to  be  produced  even 
where  there  is  no  fire.  We  have  been 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  observing  that 
the  amount  of  smoke  has  not  always  been 
greatest  in  those  years  in  which  burnings 
were  known  to  be  most  extensive ;  and 
bv  observing,  moreover,  that  the  atmos- 
phere was  usually  most  loaded  with  smoke 
in  those  autumns  and  springs  which  suc- 
ceeded warm  and  productive  summers. 
These  circumstances  have  led  us  to  the 
opinion  that  the  atmosphere  may,  by  its 
solvent  power,  raise  and  support  Uie  mi- 
nute particles  of  decaying  leaves  and 
plants,  with  no  greater  heat  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  produce  rapid  decomposition. 
When,  by  the  united  action  of  the  heat 
and  moisture  of  autumn  and  spring,  the 
leaves  are  separated  into  minute  particles, 
we  suppose  these  particles  may  be  taken 
up  by  the  atmosphere,  before  they  are  en- 
tirely separated  into  their  original  ele- 
ments, or  permitted  to  form  new  com- 
pounds. This  process  goes  on  insensibly, 
until,  by  some  atmospheric  change,  a  con- 
densation takes  place,  which  renders  the 
efiiuvia  visible,  with  all  the  appearance 
and  properties  of  smoke. 

Dark  Days. — It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  atmosphere  is  so  completely  fill- 
ed with  smoke  as  to  occasion,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  clouds,  a  darkness, 
in  the  day-time,  approaching  to  that  of 
night.  The  most  remarkable  occurren- 
ces of  this  kind,  within  our  own  recollec- 
tion, were  in  the  fall  of  1819,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1820.  At  both  of  these  seasons, 
the  darkness  was  so  great,  for  a  while 
near  the  middle  of  the  day,  that  a  book  of 
ordinary  print  could  not  be  read  by  the 
sun's  light.  The  darkness  in  both  casee 
was  occasioned  principally  by  smoke,  and 
without  any  known  extensive  burnings; 
but  the  summer  of  1819,  is  known  to  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  abundant  growth 
of  vegetation.    But  the  most  remarkable 
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darkness  of  this  nature,  which  has  occur- 
red since  the  settlement  of  this  country, 
was  on  the  memorable  19th  of  May, 
1780,  emphatically  denominated  the  dark 
day.  The  darkness  at  that  time  is  known 
to  have  covered  all  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to 
have  reached  from  lake  Huron  eastward 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  It  was  occasioned  chiefly  by  a 
dense  smoke,  which  evidently  had  a  pro- 
gressive motion  from  southwest  to  noth- 
east.  In  some  places  it  was  attended  with 
clouds  and  in  some  few  with  rain.  The 
darkness  was  not  of  the  same  intensity  in 
all  places,  but  was  so  great  through  near- 
ly t^e  whole  of  this  extensive  region  as  to 
cause  an  entire  suspension  of  business 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  where 
the  country  was  settled,  and  in  many  pla- 
ces it  was  such  as  to  render  candles  as 
necessary  as  at  midnight.  Several  hypoth- 
eses have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
this  remarkable  darkness,  such  as  an  erup- 
tion of  a  volcano  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  the  burning  of  prairies,  &c., 
but  by  the  one  advanced  in  the  preceding 
article,  it  receives  an  easy  explication. 
The  regions  at  the  southwest  are  known 
to  be'ertremely  productive,  and  to  have 
been,  at  that  period,  deeply  covered  with 
forest  sand  plants, whose  leaves  and  perish- 
able parts  would  be  sufficient,  during  their 
decay,  to  fill  the  atmosphere  to  almost  any 
extent ;  and  nothing  more  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  production  of  the  phenome- 
non, than  a  change  of  atmospheric  press-, 
are,  which  should  produce  a  sudden  con- 
densation, and  a  southwesterly  wind. 

Indian  Summer, — It  has  been  said, 
though  we  do  not  vouch  for  its  truth,  that 
it  was  a  maxim  with  the  aborigines  of  this 
country,  which  had  been  handed  down 
from  time  immemorial,  that  there  would 
be  30  smoky  days  both  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  each  year ;  and  their  reliance 
upon  the  occurrence  of  that  number  in 
autumn  was  such  that  they  had  no  fears 
of  winter  setting  in  till  the  number  was 
completed.  This  phenomenon  occurred 
between  the  middle  of  October  and  the 
middle  of  December,  but  principally  in 
November  ;  and  it  being  usually  attended 
by  an  almost  perfect  calm,  and  a  high 
temperature  during  the  day,  our  ances- 
tors, perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  above 
maxim,  gave  it  the  name  of  Indian  Sum- 
mer, But  it  appears  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement  of  the  coun* 
try,  the  Indian  Summers  have  gradually 
become  more  and  more  irregular  and  less 
strikingly  marked  in  their  character,  un- 
til they  have  almost  ceased  to  be  noticed. 
Now  upon  the  hypothesis  advanced  in  the 


preceding  articles,  this  is  precisely  what 
we  should  expect.  When  our  ancestor* 
arrived  in  this  country,  the  whole  conti- 
nent was  covered  with  one  uninterrupted, 
luxuriant  mantle  of  vegetation,  and  the 
amount  of  leaves  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, which  were  then  exposed  to 
spontaneous  dissolution  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  would  be  much  greater 
than  a&r  the  forests  were  cut  down  and 
the  lands  cultivated.  Every  portion  of 
the  country  being  equally  shielded  by  the 
forest,  the  heat,  though  less  intense,  on 
account  of  the  immense  evaporation  and 
other  concurring  causes,  would  be  more 
uniformly  distributed,  and  the  change* 
of  wind  and  weather  would  be  less  fre- 
quent than  after  portions  of  the  forests 
had  been  removed,  and  the  atmosphere, 
over  those  portions,  subjected  to  sudden 
expansions  from  the  influence  of  the  sun 
upon  the  exposed  surface  of  the  ground. 
It  is  very  generally  believed,  that  our 
winds  are  more  variable,  our  weather 
more  subject  to  sudden  changes,  our  an- 
nual amount  of  snow  less  and  our  mean 
annual  temperature  higher  than  when 
the  settlement  of  the  country  was  com- 
menced. And  causes,  which  would  pro- 
duce these  changes,  would,  we  believe, 
be  sufficient  to  destroy,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  peculiar  features  of  our  Indian 
Summers.  The  variableness  of  the  winds, 
occasioned  by  cutting  down  large  por- 
tions of  the  forests,  would  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  scatter  and  precipitate  those 
brooding  oceans  of  smoke,  and  prevent 
the  long  continuance  of  those  seasons  of 
dark  and  solemn  stillness,  which  were,  in 
ages  that  are  past,  the  unerring  harbin- 
gers of  long  and  dreary  winters  and  delu- 
ges of  snow. 

Meteors  and  Earthquakes. — Upon  these 
subjects  Vermont  affords  nothing  peculiar. 
The  common  phenomenon  of  shooting 
stars  is  witnessed  here  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  and  those  uncommon  dis- 
plays which  have  several  times  occurred 
about  the  13th  of  November,  have  been 
observed  from  various  parts  of  the  state. 
In  addition  to  these,  several  of  those  rare 
meteors,  from  which  meteorolites  or  me- 
teoric stones  are  thrown,  have  been  no- 
ticed, but  the  records  of  them  are  few  and 
meagre.  These  meteors  make  their  ap- 
pearance so  unexpectedly  and  suddenly, 
and  continue  visible  for  so  short  a  period 
of  time,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make 
observations  sufficiently  accurate  to  fur- 
nish data  for  calculating  their  velocity, 
distance  or  magnitude.  That  most  re- 
markable meteor  which  passed  over  New 
England  in  a  southerly  direction  in  the 
morning  of  the  14lh  of  December,  1807, 
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9m4  ftom  whieh  Mi  large  qoAiititief  of 
Biettorie  stoneB  in  Weston,  Conneottcut, 
WM  wen  ftomilntland  in  this  8tate,a]Hl  the 
(Aflerratlon  there  made  fotmed  o&eof  the 
elemettte  hi  Dr.  Bowditeh*s  calculations 
of  lit  teloeity,  distanee  and  site.  A  me- 
teor of  the  same  kind  passed  oTer  New 
England  and  Hew  York  in  a  sonthweirt* 
eriy  direction  a  little  befbre  10  o'clock  in 
tiM  eteninf  of  the  9dd  of  Febmarf ,  1819, 
and  Wa«  seen  Ihnn  many  parts  of  Ter* 
ment.  We  had  the  pleasnre  of  witness- 
ing it  at  Bridgewater  in  this  state.  The 
flteteor  there  made  its  appearance  abont 
10*  Math  of  the  sentth,  and,  descending 


raptdlT  towards  the  sonthwest,  it  disap- 
Beared  when  abont  96*  abot e  the  horizon. 
indeed,  its  reloeitj  was  snch  over  Wind- 
sor and  Ri|Uand  oonnties  as  to  give  to  all, 
who  obsenred  it,  thonch  at  the  distance  of 
16,90  and  eyen  80  miles  fVom  each  other, 
along  the  line  of  ha  coarse,  the  impres- 
sion that  its  fkll  was  nearly  perpendicalar; 
and  each  obserrer  supposed  that  it  fell 
within  a  few  handi^  yards  of  himself 
Row  as  this  meteor  was  probably  moving 
nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  the  decep- 
tion ninst  have  arisen  fVom  the  rapid  dim- 
inn6on  of  the  visible  angle  between  the 
meteor  ami  the  horizon,  occasioned  by  the 
great  horizontal  Telocity  of  the  meteor  in 
its  departure  from  the  zenith  of  the  ob- 
server. These  facts  should  teach  us  to 
guard  against  the  illusions  of  our  own 
sensee  and  to  admit  with  oaution  the  tes- 
timony of  others  respecting  phenomena 
of  this  nature. 

Aecord'mg  to  the  best  of  our  judgment, 
tin  meteor  was  visible  three  or  four  sec- 
onds, in  which  time  it  passed  through  an 
arc  of  near  50*  of  the  heavens.  Its  ap- 
ptfent  diameter  was  about  SO',  or  two 
thirds  that  of  the  moon,  and  the  color  of 
its  Hght  was  very  white  and  dazzling,  like 
that  of  iron  in  a  fttrnace  in  a  state  of  fct- 
Bion.  ft  left  a  lon^  train  of  light  behind 
it,  and  just  ct  the  time  of  disappearance  a 
violent  scintillation  was  observed,  and  the 
fragments  detached  continued  luminous 
at  considerable  distance  from  the  main 
body  of  the  meteor,  but  no  meteoralifes 
are  known  to  have  fallen.  Five  or  six 
minutes  alter  tbe  disappearance  of  the 
meteor,  a  very  distinct  report  was  heard 
necompanied  by  a  jarring  of  the  eartli,  like 
the  report  of  a  cannon  at  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles.  Now,  assuming  the 
correctness  of  the  above  data,  ancT  that 
the  report  was  given  at  the  time  of  the 
eetntillation,  the  distance  of  the  meteor 
was  then  between  70  and  80  miles,  and 
its  diameter  about  one  third  of  a  mile. 

Another,  and  still  more  remarki^le  me- 
teor, was  Been  from  this  st«te  as  well  ail 
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from  the  rest  of  New  England,  atid  OtttiH 
New  York  and  Canada,  about  10  o*clo<ik 
in  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  March,  18310. 
From  observations  made  at  Burlingtoll 
and  Windsor,  Prof  Deah  corAputed  ft* 
couTte  to  be  8.  85*  W.,  its  distance  frorfi 
Burlington  09  miles  and  from  Windsor  88 
miles,  and  its  height  above  the  earth  ^ut 
37  mile#  When  it  first  appeared,  and  wheii 
it  disappeared  Hs  distance  from  Burling 
ton  was  144  miles  and  its  distance  firom 
Windsor  133  miles  and  its  h^pA  S9  mileil. 
According  to  these  comptrti^Bftl,  at  th6 
first  appearance  of  the  meteor,  it  was  veN 
tical  oret  the  unsettled  part*  of  ICssei 
county  in  the  state  of  New  Tofk,  and  ttf 
its  disappearance,  it  was  over  the  western 
part  of  Schoharie  county  in  the  sam^ 
state. 

Several  other  meteors  of  this  kind  hav^ 
been  observed,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  was  seen  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  and  frt>m  nearly  the  Whole  ^ 
Lower  Canada,  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  29th  of  May,  1834.  It  b^ 
inff  a  time  when  people  generally  were  iii 
bed  and  asleep,  comparatively  few  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.  Many,  however, 
were  awakened  by  its  light,  and  still  more 
by  its  report.  Residing  then  at  Hatley  ih 
Canada,  which  is  15  miles  north  of  the 
north  I'me  of  Vermont  at  Derby,  we  were 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  noise  resembling 
that  of  a  large  number  of  heavy  carriages 
driven  furiously  over  a  rough  foad  or 
pavement,  and  by  a  shaking  of  the  house, 
which  caused  a  rattling  of  every  door  anu 
window.  Supposing  it  to  be  an  earth- 
quake, we  sprung  out  of  bed  and  reached 
tiie  door  two  seconds  at  least  befbre  ^M 
sound  ceased.  The  atmosphere  wMcriftt 
and  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear,  with  tlW 
exception  of  a  narrow  train  of  dlodd  or 
8moke,extending  from  southwest  to  north- 
east, and  at  considerable  distance  to  the 
northward  of  the  zenith.  It  wtfs  nearty* 
motionless,  and  was  apparently  &t  a  vastly 
greater  height  than  clouda  uBtfaHy  lie. 
indeed  there  was  something  to  pecutiBf 
in  its  appearance  as  to  make  it  the  stib^ 
ject  of  remark  and  carefbl  observation  tSII 
after  sunrise,  when  it  gradually  vsnished, 
although  at  this  time  we  had  no  reaBon  to* 
Buspect  its  connexion  with  the  noise  and 
shaking  of  the  earth,  which  had  awaken- 
ed us.  We,  however,  soon  learned  that 
a  remarkable  meteor  had  been  seen,  and 
that  its  course  lay  along  the  very  line  oe^ 
cupied  by  the  remarkable  cloud  above 
mentioned.  From  an  intelligeift  yoxutg 
man,  who  was  fishing  at  the  time  on  Mas- 
Buippi  lake  in  Hatley,  and  who  had  i,  Ml 
view  of  the  meteor  during  the  whole  time 
it  WBB  visible,  we  learned  (hat  it  ihode  itiT 
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f^^petraace  at  a  point  a  little  north  of 
west  at  an  elevation  of  about  SS^",  passed 
the  meridian  at  a  considerable  distance 
north  of  the  zenith  and  disappeared  in  the 
northeast  with  an  altitude  of  about  25<». 
He  thought  its  apparent  magnitude  to  be 
8  or  10  times  that  of  the  moon,  and  that 
it  wa«  visible  about  10  seconds.  It  was 
of  a  fiery  red  color,  brightest  when  it  first 
speared; abd  gradually  decreased  in  brill- 
iancy, all  the  time  throwing  off  sparks, 
till  it  disapF^ajred.  About  4  minutes  af- 
ter the  YfmiMng  of  the  meteor,  a  rumb- 
ling or  ratUing  sound,  which  sensibly 
agitated  the  surface  of  the  lake,  com- 
menced in  the  point  where  the  meteor 
was  first  seen,  and  following  the  course 
of  the  meteor  died  away  at  the  point  where 
the  meteor  vanished.  This  meteor  was 
vertical  on  a  north  and  south  line,about  50 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Derby  in  this 
state,  or  nearly  over  Shipton  in  Canada, 
and  its  altitude  must  have  been  at  least 
30  miles,  and  still  the  agitation  it  pro- 
duced in  the  atmosphere  was  such  as  to 
bre^  considerable  quantities  of  glass  in 
the  windows  at  Shipton,  Melbourne  and 
some  other  places.  The  course  of  this 
meteor  was  mostly  over  an  unsettled 
country.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances attending  this  meteor  were  the 
train  of  smoke  which  it  lefl  behind,  and 
the  long  continued  noise  and  shaking  of 
the  earUi. 

Since  the  settlement  of  New  England, 
there  have  been  recorded  a  considerable 
number  of  earthquakes,  and  several  have 
been  noticed  in  Vermont.  The  sound 
accompanying  these  is  usually  described 
as  having  a  progressive  motion  ;  and  that, 
and  the  shaking  of  the  earth  have  been 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  rushing  of 
steam  through  the  cavities  in  the  interior 
of  the  eulh,but  the  efibct  known  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  meteor  last  de- 
scribea,  furnishes  strong  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  the  cause  of  many,  and  per- 
haps of  all  the  earthquakes  which  have 
occurred  in  New  England,  has  been  in 
the  atmosphere  above  mstead  of  the  earth 
beneath.  Had  this  meteor  passed  with- 
out being  seen,  the  sound  and  shaking  of 
the  earth,  which  it  produced,  would  have 
been  regarded  as  a  real  earthquake,  and 
its  origin  in  the  atmosphere  would  not 
have  been  suspected. 

Aurora  Borea2t«.— This  meteor  has  been 
very  common  in  Vermont,  ever  since  the 
first  settlement  of  the  state ;  but  in  some 
years  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
and  exhibits  itself  in  a  more  interesting 
and  wonderful  manner  than  in  others.  Its 
mostconmion  appearance  is  thatof  streams 
of  white  light  shooting  up  from  near  tlie 


horizon  towards  a  point  not  far  from  th^ 
zenith  >  but  at  times  it  assumes  forms  as 
various  and  fantastic  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined, and  exhibits  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  it  takes 
the  form  of  concentric  arches  spanning  the 
heavens  from  west  to  east,  usually  at  the 
north,  but  sometimes  passing  through  the 
zenith,  or  even  at  considerable  distance 
to  the  south  of  it.  At  times  the  meteor  is 
apparently  motionless,  but  it  is  not  an  un- 
common thing  for  it  to  exhibit  a  violent 
undulating  motion  like  the  whipping  of  a. 
flaff  in  a  brisk  wind.  But  it  is  so  variable 
in  its  appearance,  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
its  description.  We  will,  however,  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  remarkable  occurrences 
of  this  meteor  which  have  fallen  under 
our  own  observation,  and  soi^e  of  the  at- 
tending circumstances. 

On  Uie  12th  of  October,  1819,  at  about 
7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis  assumed  the  form  of  three  luminous 
resplendant  arches,  completely  spanning 
the  heavens  from  west  to  east.  The  low- 
est arch  was  in  the  north  a  little  below 
the  pole  star,  the  second  about  midway 
between  the  pole  star  and  the  zenith,  and 
the  third  lO^'  or  15«  to  the  southward  of 
the  zenith.  These  belts  gradually  spread 
out  till  they  became  blended  with  each 
other,  and  the  whole  concave  heavens  was 
lit  up  with  a  soft  and  beautiful  gloW  ol 
white  light.  It  would  then  concentrate 
to  particular  points  whose  brightness 
would  equal  that  of  an  ordinary  par- 
helion, and  around  them  would  be  exhib* 
ited  the  prismatic  colors  melting  into  each 
other  in  all  their  mellow  loveliness.  The 
motions  of  the  meteor  were  rapid,  undu- 
latory  and  from  north  to  south  varying  a, 
little  towards  the  zenith.  The  sky  was 
clear  and  of  a  deep  blue  color  where  it 
was  not  overspread  by  the  meteor.  It  was 
succeeded  in  the  momin^r  of  the  13th  by 
a  slight  fall  of  snow  with  a  northwest 
wind.  The  aurora  exhibited  itself  in  a 
manner  verv  similar  to  the  above  in  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  April,  1820,  and  sev- 
eral times  since. 

But  the  most  remarkable  exhibition  of 
this  meteor,  which  has  fallen  under  our 
own  observation,was  in  the  evening  of  the 
25th  of  January^  1837.  It  first  attract- 
ed our  attention  at  about  half  past  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  then  consisted 
of  an  arch  of  faint  red  light  extending 
from  the  northwest  and  terminating  nearly 
in  the  east,  and  crossing  the  meridian  lo 
or  20^  north  of  the  zenith.  This  arch 
soon  assumed  a  bright  red.  hue  and  grad- 
ually moved  towaras  the  south,  j  To  the 
northward  of  it,  the  sky  was  nearly  black, 
in  which  but  few  stars  could  be  seen.  Next 
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to  tbe  red  belt  was  a  bell  of  white  li^ht, 
and  beyond  thia  in  that  direction,  the  sky 
was  much  darker  than  atual,  but  no  clouds 
were  any  where  to  be  seen.  The  red  belt, 
increaainf  in  width  and  briffhtneas,  ad- 
▼aneed  towarda  the  south  and  was  In  the 
lenith  of  Burlington  about  7  o'clock.  The 
fight  was  then  equal  to  the  full  moon,  and 
tlw  anow  and  every  other  object  from 
which  it  was  reflected,  was  deeply  tinged 
with  a  red  or  bloody  hue.  Between  the 
led  and  white  belts,  were  frequently  ex- 
hibited streams  of  beautiiVil  yellow  li|fht, 
and  to  the  northward  of  the  red  light 
were  frequently  seen  delicate  streams  of 
Mae  and  white  curiously  alternating  and 
blending  with  each  other.  The  most 
prominent  and  remarkable  belt  was  of  a 
blood-red  color,  and  was  continually  va- 
rying in  width  and  intensity.  At  eight 
•*cloek,  the  meteor,  though  still  brilliant, 
had  loat  moat  of  its  unusual  properties. 


Tliis  meteor, when  very  brilliant,  is  oaually 
regarded  as  an  indication  of  an  approach^ 
io^  storm,  but,  like  other  signs,  it  offos 
fails.  It  is  most  common  in  the  months 
of  March,  September  and  October,  but  it 
is  not  unusual  in  the  other  months. 

Magnetic  Variation. — Very  few  obser- 
vations have  hitherto  been  made  in  Ver> 
mont  for  the  purpose  of  determining  tha 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
these  few  have  generiuly  been  made  with 
a  common  surveyor's  compass,  and,  prob- 
ably, in  most  cases,  without  a  ver^  cor* 
reot  determination  of  the  true  meridian ; 
and  hence  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  very 
minute  accuracy.  But  since  such  obaer* 
vations  may  serve  to  present  a  ffenersl 
view  of  the  amount  and  chance  of  varia^ 
tion,  since  the  settlement  of  the  state,  w# 
have  embodied  those  to  which  we  have 
had  access,  in  the  following  table. 


Magnetic  Variation  in  Vermont. 


Ptae«  of  Obiervatioiu 

Dato. 

Van.  WMt. 

Latitude. 

Lon.w.Ult 

Aatborities. 

Burlington, 

1793 

7<>38' 

44*»28' 

73^ 

Dr.  S.  Williams. 

a*       ' 

1818 

7  30 

c« 

cc 

J.  Johnson,  Esq. 

(C 

1822 

7  42 

cc 

cc 

cc 

w 

1830 

8  10 

(( 

cc 

cc 

<c 

1831 

8  15 

C( 

cc 

«4 

M 

1832 

825 

(C 

cc 

CC 

U 

1834 

8  50 

(« 

cc 

cc 

U 

1837 

8  45 

(( 

cc 

Prof  Benedict. 

a 

1840 

9  42 

cc 

cc 

J.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Rutland, 

1789 

7    3 

43  37 

72 

Dr.  S.  Williams. 

Ci 

1810 

6    4 

cc 

cc 

cc 

u 

1811 

6    1 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Ryegate, 

1801 

7    0 

44  10 

72 

Gen.  J.  Whitelaw, 

Holland, 

1785 

7  40 

45    0 

71 

cc 

St.  Johnsbury, 

1837 

9  16 

44  26 

71 

Prof.  A.  C.  Twining. 

Barton, 

1837 

10  51 

44  44 

cc 

Montpelier, 

1829 

12  25 

44  17 

72 

Exec.  Documents. 

Pownal, 

1786 

5  52 

42  46 

72 

Dr.  S.  Williams. 

Canaan, 

1806 

9  00 

45    0 

71 

ti 

From  repeated  observations  and  from 
a  careful  examination  of  the  lines  of  the 
original  surveys,  John  John8on,E8q.was 
of  the  opinion  that  in  1785,  the  westerly 
variation  at  Burlington  was  about  7® 
12'  and  that  it  diminished  till  the  year 
1805  when  it  was  about  G^  12".  From 
1805  the  variation  has  been  increasing 
up  to  the  present  time,  1842 ;  and  is  now 
9»  54.  This  would  give  a  mean  annual 
change  of  variation  of  6'  since  1805,  and 
of  3'  previous  to  that  time.  And  al- 
though he  thought  the  chance  of  varia- 
tion may  not  have  been  perfectly  uni- 
form, yet  he  was  of  opinion  that  a  table 
constructed  with  the  above  variation 
would  not  differ  materially  from  the 
truth.    Tba  following  ia  such  a  table. 


Magnetic  Variation  at  Burlington, 


Year   Var.w  Year.  Var.w  Year.  Vax.w  Year.  Var.ir 


1785 
1786 
1787 
1788 
1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 


7*12' 
7 

7  6 
7  3 
7  0 
6  57 
654 
6  51 
6  48 
6  45 
6 
6 
6 

634 
630 


1800 
91801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 

421810 
1811 

361812 
1813 
1814 


6  24 
6  21 
6  18 
615 
612 
618 
624 
630 
6  36 
6  42 


654 


7  61 


1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 


6  481826 


1827 


7   01828 


188Sf 


7<>ir 

718 
724 
7  30 
7  36 
7  42 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 


754 
8  0 
8  6 
812 
8  18 
824 
830 
836 


7  481836 


1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


8*4^ 
848 
854 
9  0 
9  6 
912 
918 
924 
930 
936 
9  42 
948 
994 
10  0 
10  5* 
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km^^ukU  89§9Qfi$, — Altliongli  til* 
m^Wfi  ^sip^mtore  of  Vermont  Em  not 
imUly  Ywried  muob  from  jofir  to  year, 
f»%  tmioii9  liiLV6  oecMioniUly  occurred, 
wbiph  UoMne,  for  a  time,  oroverbiiU  on 
ftocouoi  of  their  uBusual  oolaQen,  or  beat, 
•r  00  aecount  of  an  exoets  or  dofioiencv 
of  anqw  Of  rain.  Of  the  yeaw,  which 
vere  lemarkable  on  v^y  of  these  ac- 
•ounta  in  early  timei,  we  haye  bo  aocu- 
mio  records.  But  it  ig  universally  con- 
•eded  that  the  year  1816,  was  the  coldest, 
and  perhaps  the  drye^t  during  the  early 
part  of  sonwner,  ever  known  in  Vermont, 
MthoBjKh  we  hare  no  meteorological  oh- 
sovTBtiona  for  that  year,  and  are  Uierefore 
nnahle  accurately  to  compare  the  temper- 
aioie.  of  its  seasons  with  other  years. 
8«ow  is  said  to  have  fallen  and  frosts  to 
have  Qocorred  at  aome  places  in  this  State 
in  every  month  of  that  year.  On  the  8th 
of  June,  snow  fell  in  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  upon  the  high  lands  and  mountains, 
to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  It  was 
Bccompanied  by  a  hard  fVost,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  9th,  ice  was  half  an  inch 
thick  on  shallow,  standing  water,  and 
icicles  were  to  be  seen  a  foot  long.  The 
weather  continued  so  cold  that  several 
days  elapsed  before  the  snow  disappear- 
ed. The  corn,  which  was  up  in  many 
places,  and  c^er  vegetables,  were  killed 
down  to  the  ground,  and,  upon  the  high 
lands,  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  were 
about  two  thirds  grown,  were  also  killed 
and  ibll  off.  The  summer  was  not  only 
excessively  cold,  but  very  dry.  Very 
little  Indian  com  came  to  maturity,  and 
many  families  suffered  on  account  of  the 
Bcarcitv  of  bread  stuffs  and  their  conse- 
quent high  prices. 

The  year,  1828,  was  nearly  as  remark- 
able for  warmth  as  1816  was  for  cold. 
The  mean  temperature  of  all  the  months 
of  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  April, 
was  higher  than  their  average  mean,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  year  Z^  higher  than 
the  mean  of  the  annual  temperatures 
which  have  been  observed.  The  broad 
parts  of  lake  Champlain  were  not  frozen 
over  during  the  winter. 

The  year  1830  was  distinguished  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  quantity  of  water  which 
fell  in  rain  and  snow,  and  especially  for 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  destruc- 
tive freshets  ever  known  in  Vermont. 
Up  to  the  15th  of  July,  the  weather  was 
exceedingly  cold  as  well  as  wet.  It  then 
changed,  and  became  suddenly  and  ex- 
cessively warm^  The  following  table 
ahowB  the  height  to  which  the  ther- 
mometer rose  in  the  shade,  on  each  day 
from  thB  l^  of  July  to  tbo  Sl^t,  m^xh 


M» 


9SH 


Joly  15.    ThnndBy^      . 
"     16,    Friday,      .    , 
•*     J7.    »atn?day,      , 
'<     18*    Sunday,    ...,»» 
'«     19.    Monday,   ....    90 
♦♦     30.    Tuesday,       ...    91 
«'     21.    Wednesday,       .    •    94 
Nor  was  the  heat  mucn  diminished  io 
the  absence  of  the  sun.    In  some  case« 
the  thermometer  stood  as  high  as  80<* 
during  the  whole  ni^ht,  and  it  sunk  bi|| 
little  below  80^  dunng  any  part  of  the 
time  included  in  the  above  table.  Anothet 
such  succession  of  hot  days  and  nighlB 
was  perhaps  never  experienoed  in  the 
state.    From  the  15th  up  to  Saturday  the 
34tb,  the  weather  was  for  the  meet  part 
clear  and  calm.    On  Saturday  aAemooB, 
the  rain  commenced  and  continued  with 
only  short  intermissions,  till  Thursday 
following.    During  the  5  days  from  Sat* 
urday  noon  to  Thursday  noon,  the  fall  of 
water  at  Burlington,  exceeded  7  inches, 
and  of  this  3.8ft  inches  fell  on  the  26th  in 
the  space  of  about  16  hours,  and  this  ia 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  falls  of 
water,  in  that  length  of  time,  ever  known 
in  Vermont.    The  Winooski,  which  wa« 
most  affected  of  any  of  our  large  streams, 
was  at  its  greatest  height  in  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday  the  27th,  and  was  then  from 
4  to  20  feet,  according  to  the  width  of  the 
channel,  higher  than  had  ever  before  been 
observed*     Although  the  county  of  Chit* 
tenden,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county  of  Addison,  seemed  to  be  the  sec- 
tion upon  which  the  storm  spent  its  great- 
est force,  yet  its  disastrous  effects  were 
felt  with  unusual  severity  throughout  the 
valley  of  lake  Champlain,  and  m  all  the 
northern  and  central  parts  of  the  state, 
and  the  destruction  of  property  in  bridges,* 
mills,  buildiuffs  and  growing  crops  waa 
great,  almost  beyond  computation.     But 
its  most  melancholly  effect  was  the  de- 
struction of  human  life.    By  a  change  <^ 
the  channel  of  New  Haven  river,  in  the 
town  of  New  Haven,  during  the  night, 
between  the  26th  and  27th,  several  build- 
ings containing  families  were  insulated, 
and  afterwards  swept  away  by  the  waters. 
Of  21  persons,  who  were  thus  surprized 
and  washed  away,  7  only  escaped ;  the 
remaining  14  found  a  watery  grave.* 

The  whole  quantity  of  water  which  fell 
at  Burlington,  in  1830,  measured  59.3  in. 
being  half  as  much  again  as  the  mean  an- 
nual quantity,  and  probably  exceeding 
the  amount  in  any  other  year  since  the 
state  was  settled. 

Camparativ  view  of  th*  dtmets.-^As 
Vermont  extends  through  2^  16'  of  lati- 
tude,  there  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
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ttB«U«  diflEbrence  between  the  tempert^ 
tore  of  the  northern  and  sonthem  parts, 
tad  there  is  a  diffsrence  still  more  mark- 
Mi  between  the  elevated  and  moontainons 
pirtt  vid  the  lower  country  along  our 
hkes  and  rivers ;  but  observations  are  too 
limited  to  enable  us  to  form  any  accurate 
iompariton  between  the  different  sections 
of  tlie  itita.*  Between  the  climate  of  this 
itita  and  that  of  those  portions  of  other 
itatet,  Ijin^  in  the  same  latitude,  there  is 
00  naterial  difference,  with  the  ezoep- 
tioB,  perhapi,  of  the  sea-coast  of  New 
Hiapthife  and  Maine,  whose  mean  an- 
aoal  temperature  may  be  a  little  higher, 
fiat  between  Vermont  and  the  countries 
ff  Europe,  lying  in  the  same  latitude, 
there  ia  a  remarkable  difference,  the  tem- 
peiatare  of  the  latter  being  no  less  than 
U)?  higher  than  ours;  and  there  is  a 
like  contrast,  incteasine  towards  the 
aortii,  between  the  whofe  western  coast 
of  Europe  and  the  eastern  coast  of  North 
Anerica. 

Tliis  singular  contrast  was  observed  by 
the  earliest  navigators,  who  visited  the 
eoMt  of  North  America,  and  has  since 
been  oonfirmed  by  numerous  meteorolog- 


ical observations.  A  comparison  of  th« 
ionmals  kept  in  this  country  with  those 
kept  in  Europe  i^ows  us  that  the  climate 
of  Vermont,  which  lies  in  the  latitude  of 
the  southern  part  of  France,  is  as  cold  as 
that  ef  Denmark,  situated  II  or  IQ^  far- 
ther norih.  The  following  table  exhibits 
{»retty  nearly  \he  mean  temperatures  a- 
ong  the  coasts  of  the  two  continents,  with 
the  differences,  fVom  the  90th  to  the  60th 
degree  of  latitude. 

Tahh. 


Lati* 

Mi^lCp. 

JimtHtm.     XHShti 

tude. 

NeaaTamp. 

•aoM. 

30P 

70.1O 

66.8«5 

3.30 

35 

66.5 

60.5 

6.0 

40 

63.1 

54.2 

8.9 

45 

56.8 

45.0 

11.8 

50 

50.8 

37.9 

12.9 

55 

460 

28.0 

180 

60 

40.0 

180 

I22.O 

*  As  tba  extreme*  of  heat  and  oold  were  not  no- 
ttib  tbe  precedinf  notooroloffiea]  tables,  wo  have 
MOeetad  ia  the  fellowinf  uble  the  extreme!  of 
•iU  vfaiek  have  baen  entered  at  euii-riae  apon 
jnnale  kept  at  three  difforent  placet  within  the 
M«te  tiace  1029.    Degrees  io  all  cases  below  aero. 


JTw. 

mmamHmm. 

BmrUngUn. 

Hyd^pwrk. 

IBW 

F^S.      IV* 

18» 

Jan.  31,     29 

wn 

Dec.  39,     18 

Dec.         \4f> 

IBS 

Peb.M,    » 

Jan.  96,   16 

ISS 

Jaa.  19,    96 

Jan. 19,  90 

Dea.l&     190 
Jan.  94,   98 

UM 

Use.  15,    28 

1835 

PW>.4,      24 

J«n.  4,     36 

W» 

Fsb.9,     96 

Feb.  18,   34 

vaB 

Jaa.  4,     26 
Oecia,    15 

Dee.  69,   15 

Jaa. 96,    34 

]fi3B 

Jan.  91,    13 

Feb.  9.     99 
Feb  10,  92 

lfi» 

Jan.  94,     !M 

Jan.  94,    16 

Mtt 

Jaa.  W,     17 

Jan. 18,   16 

ISU I  Feb.  9,        9 

Jan.  4.     10 

It  would  appear  from  varions  observations  and 
dvcoantaoces,  that  daring  calm  wcathor,  when 
the  saa  does  not  shine,  the  temperature  of  valKes 
tai  hnr  sitaatioos  is  lower  than  that  of  the  hi^h 
beds,  bat  in  windy  weather  and  wbon  the  sun 
ihtnes,  it  is  coldest  on  the  high  lands.  In  confir- 
■ationef  this  statement,  in  part«  we  eive  the  fol- 
hvjae  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  aolhor  from  the 
Boa.  Elijah  Paine,  of  Williamstown)  (sec  pages  9 
tad  19.)  *(  I  have  Ibnnd  *>  says  he,  *<  that  in  ex- 
tseaiely  eoW,  still  weatner,  the  mercury  in  the 
thrnaaneur  at  Borlinfton,  Montpelier,  at  North- 
Said,  on  Dog  river,  on  the  low  lands  at  the 
■eetiag-hoose  in  this  town,  at  Woodstock,  Hano- 
wc,  K.  H.,  %q4  eren  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  has  some- 
twee  beea  14  dames  knver  than  in  mine.  Some- 
thaes,  aveo  in  March,  I  have  foand  the  differenoe 
M|aally  great,  when  the  wind  was  light  and  the 
^•athar  very  eool  Ibr  the  season.  But  the  rerene 
ii  the  eaea  k  aztransely  roU,  wmdf  weather.  I 
■r  thwottiatar  in  sncli  weather  11 
--  of  thoia  I  haaa  aMD- 


A  contrast  so  remarksble,  as  is  exhibit* 
ed  in  tiie  precedmg  table,  has  been  the 
source  of  much  speculation,  but,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  without  throwing  much  lignt 
upon  the  true  cause  of  tlie  phenomenon. 
Among  the  earliest  writers  who  at- 
tempted to  account  for  it  was  Father  Bres- 
ani,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  who  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  Canada.  He  says  that  »  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  dry  and  moist  makes  ice, 
and  that  in  Canada  there  is  a  remarkable 
mixture  of  water  and  dry  sandy  soil ;  and 
hence  the  long  duration  of  cold  and  great 
quantities  of  snow."  To  this  he  adds  an- 
other cause,  which  is  ^  the  neighborhood 
of  the  nortiiem  sea,  which  is  covered 
with  monstrous  heaps  of  ice,  more  than 
8  months  of  the  year."  FatherCharlevoix, 
who  visited  Canada  in  1720,  and  from 
whose  travels  the  forgoing  opinions  of 
Bresani  are  taken,  says*  that,  m  his  opin- 
ion," **  no  person  has  explained  the  cause, 
why  this  country  is  so  much  colder  than 
France  in  the  same  latitude/*  "Most 
writers,"  he  continues,  "attribute  it  to 
the  snow  lying  so  long  and  deep  on  the 
ground.  But  this  only  makes  the  diflScul- 
ty  worse.  Whence  those  great  quanti- 
ties of  snow  V*  His  own  opinion  is  that 
the  cold  and  snow  are  to  be  attributed  to 
the  mountains,  woods  and  lakes.  Many 
European  writers  have  supposed  the  great 
lakes,  which  abound  in  the  country,  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  coldness  of  our  cli- 
mate; while  others  have  imagined  that 
there  must  be  a  chain  of  very  high  moun- 
tains in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  run- 
ning fVom  southwest  to  northeast,  which 
{^reduce  the  ooldness  of  our  north  wester- 
y  winds.     Doct.  Dwight  supposes  these 
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windt  to  be  descending  correntt  from  the 
higher  re^oni  of  the  atmoephere ;  mod 
henoe  their  coldness.  Doct.  Holyoke  at- 
tribated  the  coldness  of  our  climate  to  the 
extensive  forests  of  ever|freens.  Doct. 
Williams,  the  able  historian  of  Vermont, 
attributed  it  to  the  forest  state  of  the 
country,  and  has  endearoored  to  prore 
that,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  the  climate 
of  Enrope  was  eren  colder  than  that  of 
America  at  the  present  time.*  Bat  other 
writers  hare,  with  equal  plausibility, 
shown  that  no  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  mean  temperature  of 
Europe  within  that  period  .f  The  fact, 
moreorer,  that  the  western  coasts  of 
America,  which  are  wholly  uncultivated, 
are  very  much  warmer  tlian  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Asia  in  the  same  latitude,  which 
are  cultivated  to  considerable  extent, 
shows  that  these  differences  of  tempera- 
ture do  not  depend  upon  cultivation,  nor, 
indeed,  upon  any  of  the  causes  which 
have  been  mentioned,  but  upon  some  more 

general  cause.  And  this  cause,  we  be- 
eve,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  influence  of 
the  ocean  upon  the  prevailing  winds  in 
high  northern  latitudes.  We  regard  the 
ocean  as  the  great  equalizer  of  tempera- 
ture upon  the  surface  of  our  globe — as  the 
instrument  for  distributing  the  heat  of 
the  equatorial  regions  towards  the  poles 
and  bringing  thence  cold  towards  the 
eouator,  and  thus  meliorating  the  climate 
or  both.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  truth  es- 
tablished both  by  theory  and  fact  that 
there  is  a  general  circulation  of  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ocean  between  the  equatorial 
^nd  polar  regions — ^that  the  warm  water 
iW»m  the  equator  is  flowing  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  towards  tne  pofos,  while 
the  colder  water  fi^om  the  poles  is  ad- 
vancing along  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  to- 
wards the  equator.  Such  a  motion  of  the 
waters  might  be  inferred,  as  the  result  of 
the  unequal  distribution  of  heat  through 
the  oceanic  mass,  increased  by  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  But  inde- 
pendent of  this,  facts  fVimish  indubitable 
proof  of  its  existence.  The  temperature 
of  the  earth,  at  a  distance  below  the  sur- 
fkce,  being  a  pretty  correct  index  of  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  climate,  with- 
out the  circulation  we  have  supposed,  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean  at  consider- 
able depths,  ought,  particularly  in  the 
wanner  parts  of  the  year,  to  be  as 
high,  at  least,  as  the  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. But  on  the  contrary,  observa- 
tion proves  it  to  be  much  lower.  In  lati- 
'  tude  67^,  where  the  mean  temperature  is 
39^,  Lord  Mnlgrave  found,  on  the  90th 


*  Willlami'  Hbtory  of  Vttrmont,  Vol.  I,  p.  475. 
{  EAInbwgh  B«fkv,  Vol  XU,  p.  tS. 


of  June,  when  the  temperature  of  the  ahr 
was  484*,  that  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean  at  the  depth  of  4680  feet,  was  96% 
or  6^  below  the  freezing  point.  On  the 
31st  of  August,  in  latitude  69*  where  the 
annual  temperature  is  38%  that  of  the  air 
being  594*,  ^^  temperature  of  the  water 
at  the  depth  of  4038  feet  was  39*.*  At 
the  tropic  where  the  temperature  does 
not  vary  more  than  7*  or  8*  during  the 
year,  at  the  depth  of  3600  feet  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  was  found  to  be  on- 
ly 53%  while  that  of  the  air  was  84«, 
making  a  difference  of  31*,  and  indicating 
a  degree  of  cold  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
ocean  nearlv  95^  more  intense  than  is  ever 
experienced  in  the  atmosphere  in  that 
latitude,!  How  else  can  we  account  for  the 
coldness  of  these  waters,  but  by  soppoe- 
ing  them  to  come  flrom  higher  latitudes  in 
the  manner  we  have  described  ? 

Of  the  opposite  motion  of  the  warmer 
waters  along  the  surface  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  fVom  the  equatorial  towards  the 
polar  regions,  the  gulf  stream,  the  currents 
setting  along  the  western  coasts  of  Nor- 
way, and  the  vast  quantities  of  tropical 
productions,  lodged  upon  the  costs  and 
islands  of  the  northern  ocean,  afford  a- 
bundant  proof. 

Now  this  transportation  of  the  colder 
waters  towards  the  equator  and  of  the 
wanner  waters  towards  the  poles,  serves, 
as  already  remarked,  to  mitigate  the  other- 
wise intolerable  heat  of  the  former,  and 
the  excessive  cold  of  the  latter;  and  a^ 
fords  an  obvious  manifestation  of  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  providence.  And 
it  is  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  superfi- 
cial waters  of  the  ocean,  which  have 
come  fVom  tropical '  regions,  upon  the 
winds,  or  currents  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence of  temperature  in  the  climate  of  the 
eastern  coasts  of  North  America  and  the 
western  coasts  of  Europe,  and  also  in  that 
of  the  eastern  coasts  of  Asia  and  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  North  America.  If  we  oh* 
serve  the  gulf  stream,  which  is  only  » 
concentration  bv  the  trade  winds  of  those 
warm  waters  which  are  flowing  norther- 
ly along  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  we 
shall  perceive  it  to  be  very  narrow,  pre- 
senting to  the  atmosphere  only  a  small 
surfiice  of  its  warm  water,  while  near  the 
American  coast.  But  as  it  proceeds  to 
the  northeast  its  warm  waters  are  spread 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  are 
thrown  directly  along  or  upon  the  west- 
ern coasts  of  Europe.  Observation  also 
shows  that  the  prevailing  winds  in  high 
northern  latitudes,  are  from  a  north  west* 


•  CooBt  RiiMletd>i  Bmbvs,  VoL  U.  psft  SM. 
t  Phil.  TraasaetiQm,  17BB. 
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tflj  dineUon^  or  pMBiAg  nearly  at  right 
angles  across  the  great  northeasterly  cur- 
rent of  the  ocean,  and  we  believe  it  to  be 
the  inflaence  of  these  warm  waters  of  the 
oeean  apon  the  westerly  and  northwester- 
if  winds, which  produces  the  phenomenon 
m  question.  On  the  eastern  coasts  of 
North  America,  these  winds  come  from 
nouotainous,  snowy  regions,  or  from 
lakes  and  seas,  which  are  covered  with 


ice  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and 
hence  they  are  excessively  cold.  In  their 
progress  over  the  Atlantic,  they  are  grad- 
ualhr  warmed  by  imbibing  heat  from  the 
sormce  of  the  ocean,  so  that  when  th^ 
arrive  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  their 
temperature  is  so  much  elevated  as  to 
produce  the  remarkable  diilerence  obser« 
ved  between  the  climates  of  the  coasts  of 
the  two  continents.* 


\ 


CHAPTER  II. 

QUADRUPEDS  OF  VERMONT. 


FrMminary  ObservoHons. 
All  animals  are  divided  by  Baron  Cn< 
tier,  the  celebrated  French    naturalist, 


arran^ment  we  shall  endeavor 
namly  to  follow,  into  four  general  divis* 
ions,  viz.  I.  Vfrtebraltd  animaU,  or  such 
as  have  a  spine,  or  back  bone,  II.  MohtS' 
CMS  amimaUy  or  such  as  have  no  skele- 
tsB,  lH.ArUetUatedamfiuUSf  whoae  trunk 
isd^ided  into  rings,  and  IV.  Radiated 
armmIs,  or  zoophytes.  The  jSr#<  division 
embraoes  the  mammalia,  the  birds,  the  rep- 
taes  and  the  fishes;  the  second^  the  shell 
ftdies;  the  <Atrd,  the  insects,  and  the 
Jmirtk,  polypi.  In  this  work  we  shall  at^ 
tempt  but  little  beyond  an  account  of  our 
vntebrsted  and  moluscous  animals. 

MAMMALIA. 

The  Mammalia  are  such  animals  as 
eockle  their  young,  and  are  divided  by 
Cuvier  into  the  following  orders : 

I.  Bimama — shaving  two  hands  and  three 
kiads  of  teeth.    Man  is  the  only  species. 

n.  (titadrmnumm — animals  having  four 
huftde  and  three  kinds  of  teeth.  Mon- 
kies  and  baboons  belong  to  this  order. 

in.  Cmrmivora — bavine  three  kinds  of 
teeth  and  living  principuly  upon  animal 
leod,  as  the  dog,  cat,  &c. 

IV.  JKsr^iywi^-producing  their  young 
pmnatwely  and  bnnging  them  to  perfec* 


tion  in  an  abdominal  pouch,  which  ineloe* 
es  the  teats,  of  which  the  opossum  is  an 
example. 

y.  Rodentia — have  large  incisory  teeth 
suitable  for  gnawing,  and  grinders  with 
flat  or  tuberculated  crowns,  out  no  canine 
teeth,  as  the  rat,  beaver,  Ae» 

VI.  EdeiUata — shaving  no  incisory  teeth 
in  either  jaw,  and  in  some  genera  no  teeth 
at  all,  of  which  the  slotii  and  ant  eater 
are  examples. 

VII.  Faehvdtrmata*  •  having  either 
three  or  two  kinds  of  teeth,  toes  variable 
in  number  and  frimished  with  strong 
nails  or  hoofs,  and  the  digestive  organs 
not  formed  for  ruminatiAg,  as  the  horse, 
elephant  and  hog. 

VIII.  ISicmtiutiUto— having  no  incisory 
teeth  in  the  upper  iaw,  cloven  hoofed 
feet,  and  four  stomachs  fitted  for  rumina* 
ting,  or  chewing  the  cud,  as  the  ox, 
sheep,  deer,  &.c. 

IX.  CeMeeii— Aquatic  animals  having 
their  bodies  shaped  like  fishes,  as  the 
whale,  dolphin,  ac. 

Of  these  nine  orders  of  animals,  only 
three  are  found  in  Vermont,  in  a  wild 
state.  These  are  the  Camivora^  the  £o- 
deniia  and  the  Ruminantia,  We  have  one 
order  more,  the  Paekvdenmaiay  among 
our  domestic  quadrupeds,  including  the 
horse,  ass  and  hog. 


*  Mr.  Dttoitfb  In  bit  meteorologieal  aitayi  eD> 
4i*iuii  to  ■ceoont  fbr  the  higher  tempermtare  of 
iho  wtitgta  eoMU  of  eoatiaoDtt  hi  a  dhToreat 
■aaaos.  Ho  luppot—  tbo  northwattorlj  windf 
to  srriTO  loaded  with  vapor  and  that  th«  calorie, 
Mtatod  by  ha  eoodonaatioo,  raiaaa  tho  ganoral 
tM^Hiialais  cf  tho  atnoophora  on  tho  woiton 
MMT;  hmt,  as  tho  wtedo  prootad  oaatwaid,  thoy 
*Mias  dirysr  and  wbM  thoj  twk  the  —mUtu 


eoaata  oonlain  Httle  Ttpor  to  be  condeoaad,  and 
oonaoquoiitl?  do  not  prodaoo  an  alovatioo  of  tam- 
paratura.  If  this  ware  the  principal  eaoae  of  tho 
phenomeooD  onder  oooaidoratioo,  tho  quantity  of 
rain  on  the  western  eoaita  ihoold  be  greater  than 
upon  the  oaatera  in  proportion  aa  tho  tanperatare 
ii  higher,  but  ao  ftr  aa  obaanratioas  extend  the  re- 
▼eiao  of  thia  aeeni  to  be  tme,  the  qaaatity  of  laia 
on  the  •attera  eoaat  being  gnatoat. 
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0A1*AI.000B  or  qUADRVPEDS,  CARNITXROU8   AlflMALS. 


B4t-i. 


QUADRUPEDS  OP  VERMONT. 

The  followiDg  n  ft  eatalofne  of  the  na- 
tive qoftdmpeds  of  Veunon^  ftrranged  in 
the  order,  in  whioh  they  are  deseribed  in 
the  following  pages  i 

Obi>xk  CARRiTOBA-Carm««roii#  AmtHoU, 


VespertUio  subuLatuSf 
<^     fruinofus, 
**      earolinensU, 
**     noctivaganif 
Sarex  Farwttri^ 

**     brevicaudutt 
Sealaps  canadensu^ 
Conayjlura  macraurOy 
Urtu8  amerieanuM^ 
Proeyan  lotor^ 
Otdo  luscus, 
MmsUla  vulgaris^ 
**      erminea^ 
**      visoKy 
**      eanadensiSf 
*'      marteiy 
Mepkiiis  amtriemmy 
^  Ltirm  krasiUemsity 
"  Canit  lupus, 

**     var.deeustatusy 
**     var.argenUUms, 
Fdis  canadensis, 

**    eaneolsTj 
Fkocaviiulina, 


Say**  Bat. 

Hoary  Bat. 

Carolina  Bat. 

Silver-haired  Bat. 

Forster'fl  Shrew. 

Short  tail  Shrew. 

Shrew  Mole. 

Star-noied  Moie. 

Black  Bear. 

Raccoon. 

Wolverene. 

Weasel. 

Ermine. 

Mink. 

Fisher  Martin. 

Pine  Martin. 

Skunk. 

American  Otter. 

Wolf. 

Red  Fox. 

Cross  Fox. 

Black  or  SiWerFox. 

Lynx. 

Bay  L3mx. 

Catamount. 

Common  Seal. 


Oedxr  RonstfTiA — Gnawing  Animals. 


Castor  fiher, 
Fiber  nbethieus, 
Armenia  riparius, 
Mtts  deeumanus, 
<*    ratlus, 
^*    musculuSf 
Oerhiltus  eanadensiSf 
Arctomys  monax, 
SHurus  cinereus, 
**      niger, 
**      hudsonius, 
**      striatusy 
Pieromys  volucdla, 
Hystrix  dorsata, 
L^us  americanus, 
^     virginianus. 


Beaver. 
Musk  Rat. 
Meadow  Modse. 
Norway  Rat. 
Black  Rat. 
Common  Mouse. 
Jumping  Mouse. 
Woodchuck. 
Gray  Squirrel. 
Black  Squirrel. 
Red  Squirrel. 
Stiped  Squirrel. 
Flying  Squirrel. 
Hedge  Hog. 
Rabbit. 
Hare. 


Onrnni  BjnnnAwnA'RmmimatiMg  Animals, 

Cervus  alces,  Moose. 

««      canadensis,     Elk. 
««      virginianus.   Common  Deer. 


Order  CARNIVORA. 
The  animals  of  this  order  havelhree 
kinds  of  teeth,  a  simple,  membranaceous 
stomach,  and  short  intestines.    Thev  live 
principally  on  flesh,  or  animal  food. 


Genus  Vesfbrtilio.^— ZiniUBits. 
Generic  Charaetert. — Teeth  from  3t  to  56^- 
incisors  ^^  csoines  |.|,  grind.  |-J^  |-f '^^W. 
Upper  incisors  in  pairs,  cylindrical  and  pointed; 
the  anterior  grinders  simply  coninal,  posterior 
having  short  points  or  prominenc*^.  l^ose^ 
simple,  without  grooves,  or  wrinkles ;  ears^ 
with  an  aurtculum,  lateral  and  more  or  less  large ; 
tongue  smooth ,  and  not  protractile ;  index  finger 
with  but  one  phalant,  the  middle  with  three,  the  n 
annular  and  liula  finger  with  two ;  tail  comprised 
in  the  interfemoral  membrane ;  sebaceous  glsnds 
under  lbs  skin  of  the  (ace,  which  vaiy  in  dinenmt 
species. 

The  bats  consist  of  a  great  number  of 
species,  but  they  agree  very  nearly  ia 
their  general  form  and  habits.  They  pro- 
duce and  nourish  their  young  in  the  man- 
ner of  other  quadrupeds,  but  unlike  them 
they  are  furnished  with  delicate  mem- 
branous wings  upon  which  they  spend 
much  of  their  time  in  the  air,  thus  seem- 
ing to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  quadrupeds  and  birds.  They  are  noo- 
turnal  in  their  habits,  lying  concealed 
during  tbe  day,  but  venturing  abroad  on 
the  approach  of  evening,  during  the  early 
part  of  which  they  may  be  seen  flitting 
lightly  and  noiselessly  through  the  air  in 
quest  of  food,  which  consists  chiefly  of  in- 
sects. At  such  times  they  often  enter 
the  open  windows  of  our  dwellings  and 
sometimes  commit  depredaticMM  upon  our 
larders,  being  exceedingly  fond  of  Aresh 
meat.  Their  nocturnal  habits  maniieat 
themselves  in  the  domesticated  state  am 
well  as  the  wild,  and  it  is  with  diffieiilty 
that  tiiey  are  made  to  mount  upon  their 
wines,  or  take  food  during  the  day,  hn%> 
'm  the  evening  they  devour  food  vora- 
ciously and  fly  about  the  room  without 
reluctance.  On  tbe  approach  of  winter 
bats  retire  to  dry  caverns  and  hollow  trees 
where  they  suspend  themselves  bv  the 
hooked  nails  of  their  hind  feet,  and  thus 
remain  in  a  torpid  state  during  the  win^ 
ter.  They  void  their  excrement,  which 
is  found  in  abundance  in  these  retreats^ 
by  reversing  their  position  and  suspend- 
ing themselves  by  the  hooks  upon  tbair 
thumbs  till  their  object  is  accomplished^ 
when  they  resume  their  former  position. 
Bats  produce  their  young  in  Jane  or  July, 
aixd  have  from  one  to  three  at  a  time. 
The  teats  of  the  female  are  situated  on 
the  chest  and  to  these,  as  we  are  assured 
by  Dr.  Godman,  (Nat.  His.  I.  56.),  the 
youDg  attach  themselves  so  firmly  as  to 
be  carried  about  by  the  mother  in  her 
flight,  till  they  have  attained  a  considera- 
ble size.  The  four  following  species  are 
all  that  have  hitherto  been  disUnguished 
in  Vermont.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  othersmay  hereafter  be  detected. 
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•4t's  bat. 


■OARr   BAT. 


CAROLIWA   BAT. 


SAY'S  BAT 


Vetpertitio  wubulotus.^Sxr. 

I>B«cumoif.-^He&d  short,  broad  and 
flat ;  noee  bhint  with  a  small,  flat,  naked 
noxzle;  eyes  sraaU,  sitaated  near  the 
ears  and  eoTered  with  fur;  ears  longer 
than  the  head,  thin  ovate,  obtuse  and 
hairy  at  the  base  behind ;  tragus  thin, 
broadly  subolate  below,  taperiug  upwards 
and  ending  in  an  obtuse  tip,  at  about  two 
thirds  the  neiffht  of  the  ear ',  color  of  the 
back  yellowish  brown,  the  belly  yellow- 
ish gray  ;  fnr  soft  «uid  fiue,  ana  blackish 
towards  the  roots }  head  covered  with 
fnr,  excepting  abont  the  nostrils;  color 
blackish  about  the  mouth ;  whiftkers  few, 
short  and  stiff;  membrane  between  the 
hind  legs  broad,  thinly  covered  with 
fhr  next  the  body,  and  taperinr  to  a  point 
near  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  it 
envelopes ;  toes  of  the  hind  feet  long ; 
hooked  thumb  including  the  nail  ^  of  an 
inch.  Liength  of  the  specimen  before 
me,  iVom  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the 
tail,  2  inches  ;  tail  1^  inches  ;  spread  of 
the  wings,  10  inches. 

History. — This  Bat  seems  to  be  distrib- 
uted very  generally  through  the  conti- 
nent. It  was  first  describea  scientifically 
by  Mr.  Say,  in  the  notes  to  the  account  of 
Long's  expedition,  from  a  specimen  ob- 
tained at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  wsfi  afterwards  minutely  descri- 
bed by  Dr.  Richardson  from  specimens  ob- 
tained on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  Peace  rivers.*  Speci- 
mens have  since  been  obtained  from  Lab- 
rador, Geor^ia^  Ohio,  New  Hampshire 
and  Columbia  river.  It  is  one  of  the  small- 
est, and,  I  think,  the  most  common  Bat 
found  in  Vermont,  especially  in  the  cen- 
tral mountainous  ports,  where  it  enters 
the  booses  in  the  evening  and  is  easily 
captured.  The  specimen,  from  which  my 
description  was  drawn  was  taken  in  Wa- 
terbury. 

THE  HOARY  BAT. 
Vnpvrtilio  jtruinesus. — Say. 
Dmcriptiok . —  Kars broad,  shorter  than 
the  head,  broadly  emarginate  behind,hairy 
on  the  outside  more  than  half  the  length, 


*  FkoM  Boreafi  AmericBna,  p&ri  f . 
Pt.  I.  4 


p.  4. 


and  at  the  central  part  of  the  inside ,  tra- 
^s  bent,  club-shaped  and  blunt  at  the 
tip.  Canine  teeth  large  and  prominent ; 
incisors  in  the  upper  jaw  conical  with  a 
tubercle  near  the  base,  very  nea^  the  ca- 
nines, and  nearly  in  a  line  with  them ; 
snout  cartilaginous  and  moveable ;  nos- 
trils wide  apart.  Eyes  black  and  promi- 
nent. Fur  on  the  body  blackish  brown 
at  its  base,  then  pale  brownish  Tellow, 
then  brownish  and  terminated  with  clear^ 
delicate  white,  like  hoar  frost ;  fur  on  the 
throat,  on  and  about  the  ears,  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  win^  towards  their  base, 
fulvous ;  snout,  chin,  margin  of  the  ears 
and  the  posterior  part  of  &e  wing  mem- 
brane, blackish  ;  the  anterior  part  of  the 
wings  and  the  base  of  the  Air  on  the  in«- 
terfemoral  membrane,  dark  chestnut. 
Tail,  wholly  embraced  in  the  interiemoral 
membrane,  which  is  thickly  covered  witif 
fur,  except  at  the  very  posterior  extremi- 
^.  Length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
from  the  snout  to  the  extremity  ef  the 
tail,  5  J  inches  ;  spread  of  the  wings,  when 
fully  extended,  IGj  inches. 

History.— This  bat  was  also  first  de* 
scribed  by  Say  in  Long's  expedition  and 
has  since  been  minutely  described  by 
Richardson,*  Coopert  and  others.  It  has 
been  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  was  obtained  by  Dr.  Richardson 
as  far  north  as  lat.  54**.  It  is  not  common 
in  Vermont,  but  is  occasionally  met  with. 
The  only  Vermont  specimen,  which  I  have 
examined,  and  that  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding description  was  drawn,  was  sent 
me  alive  by  my  friend,  David  Reed,  Esq., 
of  Colchester.  It  was  taken  at  his  place 
in  Colchester  the  latter  part  of  October, 
1841,  and  was  kept  alive  for  some  time  in 
a  large  willow  basket  with  a  flat  cover  of 
the  same  material.  On  opening  the  bas- 
ket^ he  was  almost  invariably  found  sus- 
pended by  his  hind  claws  from  the  central 
part  of  the  cover.  When  the  basket  waa 
open,  he  manifested  little  fear,  or  disposi- 
tion to  fly,  or  get  away,  during  the  day 
time,  but  in  tl^  evening  would  readily 
mount  on  the  wing  and  fly  about  the 
room,  and  on  lighting  always  suspended 
himself  by  bis  hind  claws  with  his  head 
downward.  He  ate  fearlessly  and  vora- 
ciously of  fresh  meat  when  ofieredto  him, 
but  could  not  be  made  to  eat  the  common 
house  fly.  > 

CAROLINA  BAT. 

Vesper  tili6  car  olinensis. — Geoffroy. 
DK.scRiPTiojf. — Ears  rather  large  and 
nuked,  except  9n  the  back  side  near  the 


♦  Fnunn  Boroalj^Ainoriauia  I.  p.  1. 

t  Annals  N.  Y.  Lyceum  of  Nat.  His.VoL  IV,  54. 
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FORSTBR's  flHRBW. 


bead,  emargiiiRte  on  the  outer  posterior 
edge,  traffut  shorter  and  lets  pointed  than 
in  Say*!  Bat.  Head  long  and  narrow ; 
•anine  teeth  yery  prominent ;  snout,  in- 
terfemoral  and  wing  membranes  black 
and  entirely  naked;  a  few  scattering 
hairs  on  the  feet.  Fur  on  the  head  and  back 
long  and  color  uniform  bright  ferrugin- 
ous; beneath  yellowish  brown ;  last  joint 
•f  the  tail  not  enveloped  in  the  membrane. 
Bones  supporting  the  membrane  very  ap- 
parent. Length  of  the  specimen  before 
ne,  from  the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  4.7  inches,  head  and  body  3  inches, 
lail  1.7,  fore  arm  1.8,  tibia  .7,  spread  of  the 
wings  11.5  inches. 

History.-— Of  the  history  of  this  bat  I 
know  nothing.  It  is  said  to  be  quite 
common  in  the  southern  states  particular- 
ly in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  and  also 
on  Long  Island  near  New  York.  The  only 
specimen  I  have  seen  and  that  from  which 
the  above  description  was  made,  was  ta^ 
ken  in  Burlington,  and  deposited  in  the 
museum  of  the  college  of  Natural  Histo- 
ry of  the  University  of  Vermont  b^  Mr. 
iohn  H.  Morse,  a  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity. A  Vermont  specimen  of  this  species 
is  also  preserved  in  the  museum  of  Nat 
His.  of  Midolebuiy  college. 

SILVER-HAIRED   BAT. 
VespertUio  lUfctivagans, — Le  CoifTi. 

Description. — Ears  dusky  black,  rath- 
er large,  naked  on  the  anterior  portion, 
somewhat  ovate  and  obtuse,  with  two 
emarginations,  on  the  outer  posterior  bor- 
der, produced  by  two  plaits ;  naked  with- 
in, and  with  the  tragus  moderate,  ovate 
and  obtuse.  Color  above,  a  uniform  dark 
dusky  brown,  approaching  to  black.  Or 
the  back  the  Air  is  somewhat  glossy  and 
tipped  with  silvery  white,  forming  an 
interrupted  line  across  the  shoulders, 
and  thence  irregolarlv  mixed  down  the 
centre  of  ihe  back.  Interfemoral  memo 
brane  thickly  hairy  on  the  upper  part  be* 
eoming  thinner  downward  aod  naked  near 
the  border.  Tip  of  the  tail  projecting 
about  a  line  beyond  the  membrane.  Feet 
hairy.  Wing  membrane  entirely  naked. 
Beneath  very  similar  to  the  upper  parts, 
though  the  light  colored  tips  of  the  hairs 
are  more  yellowish.  Total  length  3^  in- 
ches, tail  I  J),  fore-arm  1.8,  tibiii  .8,  spread 
of  the  wings  11  inches. 

History. — This  Bat  I  have  not  seen  in 
Vermont,  but  I  am  informed  by  my  friend 
Prof.  Adams  that  there  is  a  specimen  of 
it,  which  was  taken  in  this  state,  in  the 
museum  of  Natural  History  of  Middlebu- 
ry  College.    The  above  is  Mr.  Cooper's 

*Ani»ls  N.  V.  LTOtOB  Nst.  His.  VoL  IV.  p^  » 


description  of  this  Bat*,  who  says  that «« it 
was  first  described  in  1631  by  Major  L» 
Conteand  Dr.  Harlan,  and  that  it  may  b« 
easily  recognized  by  its  dark  blaek-brown 
fur  tipped  with  white  on  the  back."  It 
was  named  V.  noctivagans  hy  Le  Conte 
and  V.  n^udibani,  by  Harlan,  and  the  for- 
mer of  these  names  is  retained,  beeaosa 
Le  Conte's  account  was  first  published. 

Qevvs  Sorxx. — Idmunu. 
OmuHc  CAarafl<^«.— Teeth  Yariable  firoai  ft 
lo  S4.  The  two  aiddls  upper  iadsocs  hwiksd 
and  denUted  at  ilMir  base;  the  lower  ease 
slantiBf  aod  elongated;  lateral  ineisora  Mnall, 
usually  fire  oa  eaob  side  abor e,  and  two  below; 
grinders,  most  commonly  4  oa  each  side  abovOp 
and  8  below.  The  body  is  covered  with  fine, 
short  fur ;  toes,  five  on  each  (bot,  separate,  liir- 
nitbed  with  hooked  nails  not  proper  for  digging  ; 
head  and  nose  elongated,  the  latter  rooreable  ; 
ean  short  aod  rounded ;  eyes  small' bal  Tisible. 


FORSTERS  SHREW. 
S&rez  ForsUri. — ^Richarosoiv. 

DsscRiPTioif . — Color  yellowish  browa 
Of  dark  olive  above,  bluish  white  or  cin- 
erous  beneath.;  base  of  the  fur  plumbeous 
for  two  thirds  its  length  both  above  and 
below ;  teeth,  white  at  the  base  and  at 
their  jpointsv  deep  chestnut  brown  >  tail 
lonff,  four  sided,  covered  with  short  hair 
ana  terminated  in  a  fine  pencil  of  haira; 
feet  small,  light  flesh-colored  and  near^ 
naked ;  nails  slender  and  white ;  whiskers 
half  an  inch  long,  lifht  brown.  Length 
of  the  head  and  body  2  inches,,  tail'  1.4, 
head  .9,fVom  the  eye  to  the  point  of  thtt 
nose  .3. 

History. — This  little  animal'  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  our  pastures  and 
fields,  having  their  places  of  retreat  in 
stone  walls  and  under  old  fences  and  logs. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  above  de- 
scription was  made  was  taken  in  Bridge* 
water  and  is  now  in  my  possession.  This 
shrew  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Richard- 
souiwho  says  that  it  is  common  throughout 
the  fur  countries,  even'  as  far  north  as  th« 
67<>  of  latitude  and  that  ito  delicate  foot- 
steps are  often  seen  imprinted  on  the 
snow  when  the  temperature  is  40  or  50* 
below  sero.*  It  is  also  found  aceordin|^ 
to  Dr.  fiachman  wn  Long  Island  in  th» 
vicinity  of  New  York.t 


*Paaoa  Bbieett,  vet  I.  page  6. 
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•HRXW   MOLB* 


THE  SHORT-TAILED  SHREW. 
S0res  Brwieamdus, — Sat. 

Descriptiov. — Color  of  the  head,  body 
•ad  tail  dark  plambeoua  browa  above,  a 
little  lighter  beneath ;  lipe  naked  fleihy 
•■d  flera-eolored ;  ejctremity  of  the  Hiout 
bffown,  notched ;  teeth  tipped  with  dark 
cheetavt  brown  at  their  points  fading  in- 
to white  at  tlMir  base ;  feet  flesh-colored, 
nearly  naked  and  slender ;  nails  -slender, 
white  on  the  fore  feet,  and  on  the  hind 
feet  cbeatnat  brown  at  the  base  and  white 
at  the  tip.  The  inner  toe  on  each  foot  is 
shortest,  the  onter  a  kittle  longer  and 'the 
other  three  nearly  equal,  the  third  *being 
a  little  the  longest  The4ail  is  squarish, 
krgest  in  the  middle,  slightly  strangula- 
ted at  the  base  and  sparsny  covered  with 
short  liurs;  whiskers  wiiitish, '  sparse, 
half  an  inch  long,  situated  between  the 

3 re  and  the  snout  and  turned  backwards. 
o«3dlenial  ear,  opening  large.  Total 
lenfflh  oi  the  specimen  before  me  4-8 
inenes,«to  the  origin  of  the  tail  3-8,  tail  1, 
head  1-1,  hind  foot  to  the  point  of  the 
longest  <nail  .6. 

ilisTonv. — This  fpecies  of  Shrew  bears 
a  very  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Shrew  mole  in  its  general  appearance, 
b«t  it  much  inferior'to  it  in  size,  and  dif- 
fers from  it  remarkably  in'Ihe  stiuoivre  of 
iti  fore  feet.  As  they  seldom  venture  in- 
to cleared  fields,  very  little  is  known  of 
their  habito,  but  in  the  woods  they  are  of- 
ten seen  and  heard  rasUing  among  the 
leaves  and  4liffffin^  little  holes  into  the 
groaad,  prohably  m  quest  of  food.  This 
and  the  preceding  species  are  occasionally 
eaught  and  brought  in  by  cats  ;  but  they 
will  seldom  attempt  to  eat  them  on  ac- 
count, probably, of  their  disagreeable  mus- 
ky odor.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  we 
certainly  have  one  other  species,  and  pro- 
bably more,  but  they  require  fiurther  ex- 
amination. — 

Gbvvs  SoALOPfl. — Cufrier. 
Qmmic  CAwaelKr«.^Teeth  36  Is  44— Inciwra 
J,€ania«|.JorJ-|,  grinder.  |.|,  or  J.|, 
ciovrat  of  tbo  griodert  foniished  with  sharp  tu- 
hmdm ;  nose  \oa%  asd  pointed;  eyM  verj  tsiall ; 
■»  estsraal  ean ;  fore  feet  vary  brosd  and  itroog, 
with  long  flattsaad  nails  fit  for  •zcavating  tbe 
safth ;  hind  lest  soiali  and  thin,  with  slander, 
afchsd  aaib;  tail  short ;  bodj  thickly  covered 
wiih  fine,  soft  fur,  which  ii  peipeodkuiar  lo  the 
mm  \  nst  Ivs  issd* 


THE  SHREW  MOLE. 

Setdops  aquaticus. — ^Lunrxvi* 

Sflopt  csnodMnt.— Deenuureet. 

Description. — Color,  ffrayish  brown ; 
body,  plump,  Cjflindrical  and  tapering 
from  the  shoulders  backward ;  nose  long, 
terminated  by  a  button  shaped  cartilage ; 
eyes  and  ears  concealed  by  the  fur ;  lore 
feet  broad  and  stroiw,with  the  toes  united 
up  to  the  rooto  of  the  nails ;  nails  broad, 
flat  and  strong;  -palms  naked,  borderai 
by  small  stiff  hairs,  above  slightly  cover- 
ed with  gravishdown ;  hind  legs  and  feet 
slender  andAlelicate,  with  slender,  sharp, 
hooked  nails ;  tail  short  and  covered  with 
hair.  Leogth  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail, 
5<3  in.  tail  1  in.  head  1.3 in. 

History. — ^The  Shrew  II<Ae  inhabit* 
fields  and  meadows,  but  seems  io  prefer 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  other  water  cours- 
fai  its  habits  it  resembles  the  other 
moles.  Its  large  and  powerful  paws  are 
well  ealculate<r  for  digging  in  the  earth, 
and  by  their  aid  it  is  enabled  to  burrow 
with  surprising  quickness.  They  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  tbe  ground,  where 
they  form  extensive  and  connected  gaiU 
leries,  through  which  they  can  range  at 
pleasure  to  considerable  distances  and  in 
various  directions,  without  coming  to 
the  surface.  In  excavating  these  gall^ 
ries,  they  throw  up,  in  a  manner  difficult 
to  be  explained,  little  mounds  of  loose 
earth,  by  which  their  burrows  may  be  de- 
tected. These  mounds  occur  at  distan- 
ces, from  one  to  three  feet,  and  are  from 
three  to  six  inches  in  height,  but  exhibit 
exterhally  no  appearance  of  passages  in- 
to the  burrows.  The  fur  of  this  animal 
is  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  thick,  fine, 
soft  and  even,  with  delicate  glossy,  or  siU 
vei:^  reflections. 

Obmus  Conotlura. — JlUger. 
Qmgrie  CharacUn, — Teoth,  40 — ^laciMNs 
|y  canines  ^^  grindera  ^|—  In  the  upper 
jew  are  twa  large,  triangular  incbora,  two  very 
staall  onea,  and  on  each  aide  a  large,  strong  csf 
nine,  in  tbe  lower  jaw  the  four  inciaora  slant 
forwaki,  and  the  canine  on  each  side  ia  email  and 
pointed.  Body  cylindrical,  clumsy,  and  covered 
wi4h  short  thick  fur,  which  is  peiipondicuiar  to  the 
skin;  nuae  elongated  and  aometimea  furnished 
with  a  membranoua  creat  diapoaed  ia  the  form  of  a 
atar  around  ibe  noetrila  ;  feet  6ve-toed  ;  fore  feet 
broad  and  strong,  fitted  for  digging ;  hind  feet 
alaader ;  syss  rery  small ;  no  external  ear. 
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THE    STAR-NOSED    MOLE. 
Condylura  macroura. — Harlan. 

Dbscription. — Color  dark  brown  ap- 
proaching to  black;  body  cylindrical;  nose 
long,  tapering  and  surrounded  at  the  ex- 
tremity by  a  fringed  membrane,  having 
twenty  points ;  tail  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body,  strangulated  at  the  bas6  and  then 
becoming  suddenly  enlarged  as  if  swollen 
and  thence  tapering  to  a  poii^t.  The  tail 
is  scaly  and  sparsely  covered  with  stiff 
hairs.  The  fore  legs  very  short;  the 
paws  large  and  naked,  excepting  the  ed- 
ges, which  are  fringed  with  stiff  hairs ; 
nails  lon^  and  fiat  with  cutting  edges. 
The  hind  feet  are  naked,  long  and  nar- 
row, and  the  nails  long,  slender  and  sharp 
resembling  birds  claws;  eyes  concealed 
and  very  small ;  no  external  ear,  4  pec- 
toral mammae  ;  length  from  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail  4.7  inches,  tail  2.8 
inches,  hand  .7  inches,  longest  nail  .3  inch- 
es, hind  foot  1. 

History. — This  animal  being  rare,  its 
habits  are  not  well  understood  They  ap- 
pear, however,  from  what  is  known  of 
them,  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
moles.  They  are  usually  found  about 
old  buildings,  fences  and  stone-walls,  and 
they  occasionally  find  their  way  into 
cellars  of  dwelling  houses.  I  have  two 
specimens  of  this  animal,  both  of  which 
were  before  me,  while  making  out  the 
foreffoing  description.  The  color  of  one 
is  a  little  darker  than  the  other,  but  they 
scarcely  differ  in  any  other  respects. 
They  were  both  cauffht  in  Burlington, 
one  in  1830,  in  the  cellar  of  the  Rev.  G. 
G.  Ingersoll,  and  the  other  in  1840,  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  door-yard. 
Their  fore  feet  are  so  closely  attached  to 
their  bodies,  that  they  serve  but  little  pur- 
pose except  for  digging,  and  their  prog- 
ress upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  ex- 
tremely slow,  labored  and  awkward.  Like 
the  shrew  moles,  they  probably  reside 
most  of  the  time  in  the  ground  and  ven- 
ture abroad  only  in  the  night.  On  ac- 
count of  their  clumsiness  they  are  fre- 
quently drowned  in  cisterns  and  tubs  of 
water  and  are  sometimes  brought  in  by 
cats  ;  but  cats  are  not  fond  of  eating  them 
on  account  of  the  musky  odor  which 
they  have  in  common  with  the  shrew  and 
slirew  mole.   It  proceeds,  as  iil  the  other 


cases,  from  a  white  vtsooin  fluid  contain- 
ed in  a  sack  near  the  vent. 

Gbkus  URtua.— Ltitfi«ic#. 
OeMric  CAorocter* —Teeth,  S8  to  44,— incit- 
ors  I,  canines  }-|,  grinderi  J.J  to  ^-^f. 
Three  of  the  grinders  on  each  side  in  each  jaw, 
are  large,  with  square  tttberculous  crowns ;  the 
other  are  small,  most  of  which  appear  late  and 
are  ihed  early.  Body  thick,  corered  with  strong 
hair ;  ears  long  and  elighily  pointed  ;  toes,  five, 
furnished  with  strong,  eunred  claws,  caleiilatad 
for  climbing  or  burrowing ;  tail,  short 


THE  BLACK  BEAR. 
Ursus  americanus. — Pallai. 

Description. — Color  shining  black; 
hair  long  and  not  curled ;  nose  iawn  col- 
ored, projecting,  brightest  about  the  an- 
gle of  the  mouth,  and  terminated  by  a 
naked  black  snout;  forehead  slightly  arch- 
ed ;  ears  oval,  rounded  at  the  tip  and  far 
apart ;  palms  and  solea  of  the  feet  short 
in  comparison  with  the  brown  bear ; 
claws  black  and  strong  with  the  haim  of 
the  feet  projecting  over  them ;  tail  short. 

History. — ^The  specimen  from  which 
our  description  is  drawn  was  killed  in 
Williaton  in  1838,  and  presented  to  the 
College  of  J«Iatural  History  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont.  It  measures  6  feet  from 
the  nose  to  the  tail ;  tail  2  inches ;  height 
of  the  ears  4  inches  ;  height  to  the  top  of 
the  shoulders  3  feet ;  ramp  2  feet  4  in- 
ches. This  Bear,  which  is  found  through- 
out all  the  woody  parts  of  North  America, 
was  formerly  very  common  in  Vermont, 
and  continues  so  plentiful  at  the  present 
day,  that  our  Legislature  continue  in 
force  a  law  allowing  a  bounty  of  ^  each, 
for  ita  destruction.  It  appears  from  our 
Treasurer's  reporta  for  several  years  past 
that  the  number  of  bears  for  which  the 
bounty  has  been  paid  has  varied  from  40 
to  50  annually.  The  black  bear,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  neither  very 
caruivcrous  nor  very  ferocious.  Its  fa- 
vorite food  consists  of  vegetables,  such  as 
Indian  corn,  nuts,  berries  and  roots.  But 
when  these  fail,  it  is  compelled  by  neces- 
sity rather  than  choice  to  resort  to  ani- 
mal food.  In  such  cases,  impelled  by 
hunger,  it  will  sometimes  attack  and  de- 
stroy young  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs,  but 
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will  eeldom,  if  ever,  attack  a  peraon  ex- 
cept in  defence  of  its  cubs,  or  when  pro- 
Toked,  or  wounded.  The  early  settlers 
of  this  State  suffered  most  from  them  in 
consequence  of  their  ravages  upon  their 
fields  of  Indian  corn.  They  entered  the 
fields  in  the  ii%^ht  when  the  corn  was  in 
the  milk  and  broke  down  and  devoured 
the  ears  with  great  greediness ;  and  it 
was  a  common  business  for  the  settlers  to 
watch  for  them  with  guns  and  shoot  them 
while  conmiitting  their  depredations ;  and 
in  this  way  large  numbers  were  annually 
kiUed.  During  the  fall,  when  their  food 
b  abundant,  bears  usually  become  very 
fat,  and,  as  the  winter  sets  in,  they' retire 
to  some  natural  den  among  the  rocks,  or 
uprooted  trees,  or  into  some  hollow  tree, 
where  they  remain  in  a  torpid  state  and 
without  food  until  the  return  of  warm 
weather  in  the  spring.  The  female  pro- 
duces her  yiDung  during  her  hibernation 
and  has  from  one  to  five  at  a  litter,  but  the 
more  common  number  is  two.  Their  pe-: 
riod  of  gestation  is  about  15  or  16  weeks, 
and  during  this  time  the  females  conceal 
themselves  so  effectually  that  we  have  no 
record  of  any  being  killed  while  pregnant 
though  they  are  often  discovered  while 
the  cubs  are  very  small.  When  the  bears 
first  leave  their  winter  quarters,  they  are 
said  to  be  about  as  fat  as  when  they  retir- 
ed in  the  fall,  but  with  exercise  they  short- 
ly lose  their  fat  so  as  to  appear  in  a  few 
days  much  emaciated.  When  the  bear  is 
in  high  order  he  is  valued  for  his  flesh, 
his  grease,  and  his  skin.  He  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  moose,  the  largest  native 
quadruped  found  in  Vermont,  and  has 
been  frequently  killed  weighing  from  400 
to  500  pounds.  Their  skins  are  worth 
from  H^,  to  $4,  or  $5  according  to  their 
siie  and  quality. 

Gbhus  Proctow. — Storr, 
Generic  CkaraeUrt. — Tpcth  40,— Incisors 
|,  cmiaes  1.1^  grinders  ^.  The  thiee  first 
grindert  00  each  fide  in  each  jaw,  are  pointed, 
the  others  are  toberculated.  Elody  low  set ;  nose 
pointed ;  external  ears  small,  oval ;  tail  long  and 
poisled  ;  feet  fire  toed ;  nails  sharp  {  roaaime  six. 


THE  RACCOON. 
Procyau,  lotor. — Cuvixr. 
DxscRimoif. — General  color  blackish 
fray  which  results  from  the  haira  being 


alternately  ringed  with  black  and  dirty 
white  ;  belly  lighter ',  tail  bushy,  like  that 
of  the  fox,  but  more  tapering,  surrounded 
by  alternate  rings  of  dark  and  yellowish 
white,  about  six  of  each  ;  head  roundish 
with  the  snout  projecting  beyond  the  up- 
per jaw  and  terminating  in  a  smooth  black 
membrane  through  which  the  nostrils 
open ;  face  whitish  in  front,  with  a  black 
patch  surrounding  the  eye  and  descend- 
ing to  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  black  line  de- 
scending from  the  forehead  between  the 
eyes ;  pupils  of  the  eyes  round  ;  the  ears 
oval,  rounded  at  the  tip  and  the  ed^es  of 
a  dirty  white  color;  legs  short;  whiskers 
strong.  Usual  lencrth  of  the  head  and 
body  22  inches,  tail  9  inches ;  height  12 
inches. 

HisTonr .^Raccoons  were  very  plenty 
in  all  parts  of  Vermont,  when  the  coun- 
try was  new,  and  they  exist  in  the  moun- 
tainous and  woody  parts  in  considerable 
numbers  at  the  present  time.  In  the  gen- 
eral aspect  of  this  snimal  there  is  some 
resemblance  of  the  fox,  but  in  its  move- 
ments it  is  more  like  the  bear.  It  also 
like  the  bear  subsists  both  upon  animal 
and  vegetable  food  and  iU  destructive  pro- 
pensity is  well  known.  It  sleeps  during 
the  day  in  its  nest  in  some  hollow  tree  or 
aihong  the  rocks,  and  prowls  for  itf»  prey 
during  the  night ;  and  is  said  to  destroy 
many  more  animals  than  it  consumes, 
merely  sucking  their  blood  or  eating  their 
brain.  It  sometimes  makes  great  havoc 
in  the  farmer's  poultry-yard,  and  being  an 
excellent  climber  scarcely  any  roost  can 
be  placed  beyond  his  reacn.  But  it  proba- 
bly does  most  mischief  in  the  fields  of  In- 
dian corn,  of  which  it  is  extremely  fond, 
while  the  corn  is  soft,  or  ^^in  the  milk." 
Here  it  breaks  down  and  destroys  much 
more  than  it  eats.  The  Raccoon  is  said 
to  be  fond  of  dipping  its  food  in  water  be- 
fore it  eats  it,  and  hence,  Linn»us  gave  it 
the  specific  name  of  lotor ^  which  signifies 
washer.  The  price  of  the  skin  is  variable, 
from  17  to  371  cenU.  The  largest  of 
these  animals  in  Vermont,  weigh  about 
32  pounds,  according  to  ftr.  Williams, 
who  says  that  its  flesh  is  eaten  and  con- 
sidered very  excellent  food. 

Gknus  Gulo. — Cuvier. 
Generic  Chesradere.—Tteth  86  to  S8— Incis- 
ors  J,  caninfas,  |-]-,  grinders  J* J  or  |.^. 
The  three  first  grinders  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
four  first  in  the  lower  are  small,  succeeded  by 
a  large  camiverous  or  cutting  tooth,  and  inuUI 
tuberculous  teeth  fijrlher  back.  Body  low ;  head 
moderately  elongated ;  ears  short  and  round;  tail 
short;   feet  with  five  toes  armed  with  crooked 
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THE  WOLVERENE. 
ChUo  luscHs. — Sabims. 

Dbscriptiok. — Head  brood  and  roundi 
ed  ;  jaws  like  the  dog ;  ears  low,  rounded 
and  much  hidden  by  the  fur :  back  arch* 
ed ;  tail  low  and  bushy ;  legs  thick  and 
short  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  ani* 
mal  indicates  more  strength  than  activi- 
ty. Color  dark  brown,  passing  into  al- 
most black  on  the  back  in  winter  with  a 
pale  reddish  brown  band  passing  from 
each  shoulder  along  the  flanks  and  meet- 
ing on  the  rump.  Fur  similar  to  that  of 
the  bear,  but  not  so  long  not  valuable. 
The  tail  is  thickly  covered  with  long 
black  hair.  Some  white  marking  on  the 
throat  and  between  the  fore  legs;  legs 
brownish  black ;  claws  strong  and  sharp. 
Length  2  feet  6  inches;  tail  {veritbra) 
7  inches ;  tail  with  the  fur  10  inches. 

History — This  animal  was  occasional- 
ly found  when  the  country  was  new,  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  but  was  never  very  plen- 
tiful. For  many  years  past,  however,  it  has 
been  known  only  in  the  most  woody  and 
unsettled  districts,  and  in  such  places  it 
is  now  Extremely  rare,  none  having  been 
met  with  to  m^  knowledge  for  several 
years.  According  to  Dr.  Richardsoa, 
from  whose  work  the  above  -description  is 
iCbridged,  this  animal  is  quite  tiommea  in 
the  fnr  countries  at  the  north,  and  is  a 

Seat  annoyance  to  the  hunters,  robbing 
eir  traps  of  game,  or  of  the  bait,  which 
Aey  do  so  dezterouisly  as  seldom  to  be 
caught  themselves.*  The  Wolverene  is 
represented  as  being  very  fierce  and  car- 
nivorous in  its  disposition,  and  many  mar- 
▼ellous  stories  have  been  told  of  its  cun- 
ning and  artifice  and  gorroandixing  pro- 
pensities, which  are  totuly  unfounded.  Its 
food  ordinarily  consists  of  mice,  moles, 
hares  and  other  small  animals,  seldom 
meddling  with  lar^r  ones,  excepting  such 
as  have  been  previously  killed  or  disabled. 
It  produces  once  a  year  from  two  to  four 
cubs  which  are  covered  with  a  downy  fur 
of  a  pale  cream  color.  It  is  found  through- 
out all  the  northern  parts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, even  as  far  north  as  the  75th  degree 
of  latitude. 

Gbkus  Mustela. — Linnaus. 
Chntrie  Charaet§r$. — Teeth  S4  or  38— Incit- 
ora  JL^  caniaet  l.l  grinders  1.1  or  i..!.. 
Second  inferior  incisors  on  emdi  side  iliglitly  re- 
ceding ;  canines  iiroBg ;  grinders  cutting;  the 
interior  false  grinders  conical  and  compressed  ; 
true  grinders  trilobate,  the  last  with  a  blunt  crown. 
Body  long  and  cylindrical ;  head  small  and  oval ; 
ears  short  and  round  ;  legs  short ;  toes  6,  armed 
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with  sharp,  crooked  daws,  and  glands  prodoeing 
a  strong,  fsiid  sscrstioa. 


THG  WEASEL. 

Muitela  vuLgtuis, — Livhidui. 

Putmrku  mUf «ric.>-Cavier. 

Dbscriptiov.— Color  above,  in  ramiiMr 
dull  yellowish  brown  deepening  into  hair 
brown  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
nose,  and  yellowish  white  beneath,  the 
brown  extending  in  a  rounded  spot  into 
the  white  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth; 
tail  next  the  body  the  same  color  as  the 
back,  but  darker  as  it  approaches  the  ex- 
tremity, wh0re  it  is  quite  black,  and  the 
hairs  terminate  in  a  point  resembling  that 
of  a  cameFs  hair  pencil.  Color  in  tointer 
whol^  white,  excepting  the  posterior 
half  of  the  tail,  which  is  alwavs  black,  or 
reddish  brown.  Forehead  flatisb;  ears 
slightly  pointed;  eyes  small,  black  and 
lively;  body  long  and  cylindrical;  tail 
short,  less  than  naif  the  length  of  the 
body.  Length  of  the  head  and  body  of 
the  specimen  before  me  8  inches;  tail 
(vertelrm)  2  inches. 

History. — The  Weasel,  though  n»> 
where  greatly  multiplied,  is  fVequentlj 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  Vermont.  It  is 
generally  seen  in  stone  walls,  old  fencef 
and  heaps  of  bushes.  When  in  sight  it 
seems  to  be  always  in  motion  and  its  mo- 
tions are  very  quick.  When  in  a  stone 
wall  or  heap  of  bushes  he  will  sometimee 
show  himself  for  an  instant  in  half  a  doi> 
en  places  in  the  course  of  half  that  num- 
ber of  minutes.  The  weasel  feeds  upon 
mice,  young  rats,  young  birds  and  birda 
eggs,and  sometimes  commits  depredations 
upon  the  e^gs  and  young  of  our  domestie 
fowls.  It  IS  not  uncommon  for  it  to  enter 
the  bams  and  granaries  and  cellars  of  the 
farmers  in  quest  of  food,  and  particularly 
in  pursuit  of  mice,  of  which  it  destroys 
large  numbers,  and  on  which  account  it 
might  be  regarded  as  a  public  benefiictort 
were  it  not  for  its  occasional  depredations 
upon  the  poultry  yard.  The  female  pro- 
duces her  young  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  year  and  has  from  three  to 
five  at  a  litter.  But  notwithstanding  their 
apparent  fecundity,  they  never  beeome 
very  numeroos. 
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THE  ERMINE. 
MmMida  erminea.—Linv.  Gmsl. 
Pwtmm»  fTMtaia.— CoTier. 
Dbscrtption. — Color,  both  in  rammer 
•nd  winter,  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Weasel,  excepting  that  the  opper  parts 
of  the  Ermine  are  darker  in  summer  and 
the  under  parts  a  clearer  white  than  the 
fame  parts  of  the  Weasel.  .  The  Ermine 
also  grows  to  a  larger  size  than  the  Wea- 
sel and  is  likewise  more  thick  set,  its 
ibrebead  and  nose  more  eonyex ;  its  ears 
broader  and  more  rounded,  and  its  tail  a- 
boot  twice  as  long  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  bodj.  Length  of  the  head 
and  bodj  of  the  specimen  before  me  8  in- 
ches ;  tar!  (yertebne)  3.5.  The  tuft  or  pen- 
cil  at  the  extremity  extends  about  .7  inch- 
es beyond  the  vertebre  both  in  this  and 
the  Weasel. 

History. — Tt  has  been  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  this  and  the  preceding  ani- 
mal do  or  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
species.  Dr.  HarTan  describes  them  as 
two,"  Dr.  Godman,  as  one-t  With  these 
authorities  before  him,  Dr.  Richardson 
says  that  both  these  species  are,  indubita- 
b^,  inhabitants  of  the  American  conti- 
Beiit,  the  Ermine  extending  to  the  most 
fQfaote  arctic  districts  and  Uie  Weasel  as 
fir  north,  at  least,  as  the  Saskatchewan 
>iver4  Dr.  Williams  also  describes  the 
two  as  distinct  species,  and  says  that  the 
Ermine,  which  he  calls  "  one  of  the  great- 
est beanties  of  nature'*  sometimes  weighs 
14  ounces,  but  that  the  Weasel  is  smaller.  § 
The  skin  of  the  Ermine,  in  its  winter  pe- 
lage of  pure  white,  was  formerly  held  in 
Tery  high  estimation,  and  was  much  worn 
br  the  nobijity  and  high  functionaries  of 
Euope  upon  their  robes  and  dresses,  and 
particularly  by  judges.  Thence  it  became 
the  emblem  of  judicial  purity,  and  the 
JQd#e  who  was  any  way  corrupted  was 
Slid  to  have  soiled  his  Ermine.  The  value 
of  the  skins  at  present  is  hardly  sufficient 
to  pay  for  collecting  them.  The  Ermine 
m  its  summer  dress  is,  in  many  places, 
ealled  the  Stoat. 


*  Vnat  Aawrioana  p.  61.     f  Nat.  Hb.  I.  p.  199. 
ItaaaBsTMli,  L|p.46.    (His.  Yt.1.  p.lll. 


THE  MINK. 

MuMtela  vt><m.— Livv.  Gmsk. 
FmUtvu  viMm.— Cuvier. 

DxscRiFTioN. — The  head  is  depressed 
and  small ;  eyes  small  and  far  forward  ; 
ears  low  and  rounded ;  neck  and  body 
long  and  slender;  tail  round  and  thick 
next  the  body  and  tapering  towards  the 
tip:;  legs  short;  toes  connected  by  short 
hairy  webs ;  claws  nearly  straight,  sharp, 
white  and  concealed  by  the  fur.  The  fur 
is  of  two  sorts,  a  yery  dense  down  mixed 
with  strong  hairs ;  shortest  on  the  bead 
and  increasing  in  length  backwards ;  color 
of  the  down  brownish  gray ;  that  of  the 
hairs  varying  in  different  parts  fVom  choo- 
olate  brown  to  brownish  black ;  occasion- 
al white  spots  about  the  throat ;  two  oval 
glands  which  secrete  a  very  fetid  fluid. 
Length  of  the  head  and  body  20  inches, 
tail  S  inches. 

HisTORT.— The  Mink  is  a  common  ani- 
mal in  Vermont*  Its  favorite  haunts  are 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  where  it 
dwefis  in  holes  near  the  water,  or  in  the 
ruins  of  old  walls,  or  in  heaps  of  flood 
wood,  or  in  piers  and  abutments  of  bridges. 
It  does  not  venture  far. from  the  streame 
and  when  pursued  betakes  himself  imme- 
diately to  the  water.  It  does  not  run  well 
on  land,  but  swims  and  dives  admirably, 
and  can  remain  a  lon^f  time  under  water. 
When  irritated  it  ejecU  a  fluid,  which 
diffuses  a  very  unpleasant  odor.  Its  fine 
short  fur.  Otter-like  tail,  short  legs  and 
webbed  feet,  all  denote  its  aquatic  nabits. 
Its  fur  though  not  highly  prized,  is  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  Musk  rat. 
The  food  of  the  Mink  consists  of  frogs, 
fishes,  muscles  and  fish  spawn  ;  and  also 
rats,  mice,  young  birds  and  other  small 
land  animals.  They  sometimes  enter  the 
poultry  yard,  where  they  make  great  hav- 
oc among  the  fowls,  by  cutting  off  their 
heads  and  sucking  their  blood.  It  is  not 
a  very  timid  animal  when  in  the  water, 
but  dives  instantly  at  the  flash  of  a  gun, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  shoot  them.  It  is 
easily  tamed  and  in  that  state  is  very 
fond  of  being  caressed,  but,  like  the  cat, 
is  easily  offended,  and,  on  a  sudden  pro- 
vocation, will  sometimes  bite  its  kindest 
benefkctor.  This  animal  is  found  through- 
out the  United  States  and  British  Ameri- 
ea,  but  there  has  been  some  conf^sion 
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with  regard  to  its  name.  The  Mink  pro- 
duces from  three  to  six  at  a  litter.  When 
fully  grown  their  weight  is  about  four 
pounds.  Mink  skins  are  worth  from  20 
to  40  cents,  according  to  quality. 


THE  FISHER  MARTIN. 
Mustelu  eanadensi9. — Linnjeitb. 

Descriptiok. — Head,  neck,  shoulders 
and  top  of  the  back,  mixed  with  gray  and 
brown ;  nose,  rump,  tail  and  extremities, 
brownish  black  ;  sometimes  a  white  spot 
under  the  throat,  and  also  between  the 
fore  and  hind  legs  j  lower  part  of  the  fore 
legs,  the  fore  feet  and  the  whole  of  the 
hind  legs^  black;  tail  full,  black, lustrous 
and  tapering  to  a  point;  fur  on  the 
head  short,  but  gradually  increasing 
in  length  towards  the  tail ;  the  head  has 
a  strong,  roundish,  compact  appearance  ; 
the  ears  are  low  semicircular  and  far 
apart,  leaving  a  broad  and  slightly  round- 
ed forehead  ;  fore  legs  short  and  strong ; 
toes  on  all  the  feet  connected  at  the  base 
by  a  abort  web  which  is  covered  on  both 
sides  with  hair.  Length  from  the  nose  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail.  23  inches ;  tail, 
hicluding  the  fur,  16  inches. 

History. — This  animal  is  known  in  dif- 
ferent places  under  a  great  variety  of  ap- 
pellations, but  in  Vermont  it  is  usually 
called  the  Fisher,  or  Fisher  Martin.  This 
name  is,  however,  badly  chosen,  as  it  is 
calovlated  to  deceive  those  unacquainted 
with  the  animal,  with  regard  to  its  na- 
ture and  habits.  From  its  name  the  inex- 
perienced would  conclude  that  it  led  an 
aquatic  mode  of  life,  and  that  like  the  ot- 
ter, it  subsisted  principally  upon  fishes 
But  this  is  by  means  true ;  and  they, 
who  have  had  an  Opportunity  to  observe 
its  habits,  aver  that  it  manifests  as  much 
repugnance  to  water  as  the  domestic  cat. 
It  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  devour  fishes, 
which  are  thrown  upon  the  shore,  but  it 
usually  subsists  by  preying  upon  small 
quadrupeds,  birds,  eggs,  frogs,  &c.  like 
the  martin  and  other  kindred  species.  It 
is  said  to  kill  the  porcupine,  by  biting  it 
on  the  belly,  and  then  devour  it.  It  lives 
in  woods,  preferring  those  which  are  low 
and  damp.  This  animal  is  much  valued 
for  its  fur,  and  considerable  numbers  are 
taken  in  the  state,  annually.  The  price 
of  the  skin  varies  from  (1  to  $2.    It  is 


sometimes  called  the  Pekan^  or  the  Pehtm 
Wtassly  or  the  Fisher  Wsanl, 


THE  PINK  MARTIN. 
Mustda  martes. — hisvmva. 

DxscRipTioir. — General  color,  fuWoiis 
brown,  varying  in  different  individuals, 
and  at  different  seasons,  from  bright  fuU 
vous,  to  brownish  black ;  blight  yellow 
under  the  throat ;  hair  of  the  tail  looffer^ 
coarser  and  darker  than  that  of  the  body  ; 
the  color  on  all  parts  darker  and  more 
lustrous,  and  the  fur  more  valuable  in 
winter  than  in  summer ;  nose  and  legs, 
at  all  seasons,  dark,  and  the  tip  of  the  ears 
light.  The  fur  of  this  animal  is  of  two 
kinds,  one  coarse  and  the  other  fine  and 
downy.  The  usual  length  of  the  head 
and  body,  18  inches ;  tail,  9. 

Hi  STORY  .-In  Vermont  the  name  of  Mar- 
tin and  Sable  are  indifferently  applied  to 
this  animal,but  the  latter  incorrectly ,a8  the 
true  sable  is  not  found  in  this  country.  Ib 
works  on  natural  history  it  is  usually  de- 
nominated the  Pine  Martin.  This  animal 
was  formerly  very  plentiful  in  most  parts 
of  the  state,  but  it  is  at  present  chiefly 
confined  to  the  mountainous  and  woody- 
portions.  Though  small  it  is  much  hunt- 
ed for  its  fine  and  valuable  fur,  which, 
with  the  clearing  and  settling  of  the  coun- 
try, has  very  much  reduced  their  num- 
bers. Many  are,  however,  still  taken  on 
the  forest-clad  mountains  along  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state.  They  are  usually 
caught  in  traps  baited  with  some  kind 
of  fresh  meat.  Their  food  consists  of 
mice,  hares,  partridges,  and  other  birds. 
They  oflen  rob  birds  nests  of  their  eggs,  or 
young,  and  will  ascend  trees  for  that  pur- 
pose, or  to  escape  pursuit.  When  its  re- 
treat is  cut  off,  it  will  turn  upon  its  assail- 
ant, arch  its  back,  erect  its  hair  and  hiss 
and  snarl  like  a  cat.  It  will  sometimes 
seize  a  dog  by  the  nose  and  bite  so  hard, 
that,  unless  the  latter  is  accustomed  to  the 
tombat,  it  suffers  the  little  animal  to  es- 
cape. It  is  sometimes  tamed  and  will 
manifest  considerable  attachment  to  its 
master,  but  never  becomes  docile.  Mar- 
tins burrow  in  Uie  ground.  The  female 
is  smaller  than  the  male.  Her  time  of 
gestation  is  said  to  be  only  six  weeks,  and 
slic  brings  forth  from  four  to  seven  at  a 
litter,  about  the  last  of  April.      A  full 
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grown  martin  weighs  about  four  pounds. 
The   price  of  prime  skins  is  from  $1,  to 
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sutlable  for  digging  ;  trunk  of  (he  tail  of  moderate 
leogth,  or  very  short ;  hair  of  the  body  long,  that 
of  the  tail  very  long  \  and  glands,  which  secrete 
an  excessively  fetid  liquor. 
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THE  SKUNK. 
Mephitis  americana. — Desm. 

Description. — General  color  black, 
with  a  white  spot  between  the  ears,  which 
oflen  extends  along  the  sides  towards  the 
hips  in  the  form  of  the  letter  V,  and  a  nar- 
row strip  of  white  in  the  face ;  tail  bushy, 
tipped  with  white ;  nails  of  the  fore  feet 
strong  and  about  the  length  of  the  palm ; 
hair  on  the  head  short,  longer  on  the  body 
and  rery  long  on  the  tail.  Length  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  16  inch- 
es, head  4^  inches,  body  11^  inches,  tail 
(trunk  10,  tuft  4)  14  inches. 

History. — The  skunk  is  a  very  com- 
mon animal  in  Vermont.  It  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  forests,  nor  to  the  thinly  set- 
tled parts  of  the  country,  but  frequently 
makes  its  residence  in  the  midst  of  our 
villages.  DurinfiT  the  day  he  shelters  him- 
self in  stone  walls,  or  beneath  barns,  or 
outbuildings,  and  prowls  for  hisTood  du- 
ring the  night.  This  consists  of  eggs, 
young  birds,  mice  and  other  small  quad- 
rupeds and  reptiles.  He  frequently  does 
considerable  mischief  in  our  poultry  yards, 
by  the  destruction  of  eggs  and  fowls. 
What  renders  this  animal  most  remarka- 
ble is  its  peculiar  weapon  of  defence. 
When  pursued,  or  attacked,  it  has  the 
power  of  ejecting  in  the  face  of  its  enemy 
a  fluid  of  the  most  nauseating  and  stifling 
scent,  which  exists  in  nature.  This  fluid 
is  secreted  by  glands  situated  near  the 
root  of  the  tail,  and  seems  to  be  designed 
wholly  as  a  means  of  defence,  being  total- 
ly independent  of  the  ordinary  evania- 
lions.  When  undisturbed  the  skunk  ha.« 
Pt.  I.  5 


no  disagreeable  odor,  and  whole  nests  of 
them  may  lie  under  a  barn  floor  for 
months,  without  betraying  their  presence 
by  their  scent.  The  flesh  of  the  skunk 
when  the  odorous  parts  have  been  removed 
is  well  flavored  and  wholesome  food. 

Genus  Lutra. — Briss. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  3G— Incis- 
ors, A^  canines  1-1^  grinders  i-i  •  canines  of 
moderate  length  and  hooked ;  lh«  first  superior 
grinder  small  and  blunt,  the  second  and  third  cut- 
ting, the  fourth  wifh  a  strong  spur  on  the  inner 
side,  the  fifth  with  three  external  poinfs  and  a 
broad  internal  spur ;  the  inferior  vary  from  five  to 
six  but  resemble  the  superior.  Head  largo  and 
flattened  ;  ears  short  and  round  ;'  body  very  long, 
and  low  upon  the  legs  ;  tail  long,  flattened  hori- 
zonlally  and  taperinjr  -feet  wt'bbed  ;  nails  crooked 
and  sharp ;  body  covered  with  a  fino  fur  mixed 
with  long  bristly  hairs ;  two  small  oval  glands  se- 
creting a  fetid  liquor. 


THE  AMERICAN  OTTER. 
Lutra    hrasiliensis. — Desm. 

Description. — Color  dark  reddish  glos- 
sy brown  ;  pale  or  whitish  about  the  throat 
and  face  ;  head  globular  ;  neck  long  j  body 
long  and  cylindrical;  tail  depressed  at 
the  base  ;  feet  webbed,  short  and  stronff  ; 
5  toes  on  the  anterior  l<?et,  and  4  with  the 
rudiment  of  a  5th  on  the  posterior.  To- 
tal length  of  one  of  the  largest  size,  4 
feet;  length  of  the  head  4^  inchcsf  tail 
17  inches,  height  10  inches,  circumfer- 
ence at  the  middle  of  the  back  11)  inches. 

History.— The  Otter  lives  in  holes  in 
the  banks  of  creeks  and  rivers,  and  feeds 
principally  upon  fish,  frogs  and  other 
small  animals.  They  were  formerly  very 
common  in  this  state,  particularly  along 
the  streams  which  fall  into  lake  Clmm- 
plain  and  lake  Memphremagog.  Otter 
Creek  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
abundance  of  otter,  which  fonn^rly  in- 
habited its  banks.  They  are  now  necome 
scarce,  but  are  occasionally  taken  at  sev- 
eral places  within  the  stale. 

The  Otter  is  an  active,  strong  and  vora- 
cious animal.  When  attacked  and  una- 
ble to  escape  they  fighi  with  great  fierce- 
ness, and  when  fully  grown  are  more 
than  a  match  for  a  common-sized  dog. 
The  teeth  of  the  Otter  are  sharp  and  strong 
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and  his  bite  very  severe.  His  legs  are 
very  short  and  his  feet  webbed,  on  which 
account  he  seems  to  be  better  fitted  for 
swimming  than  for  running  upon  land  ; 
and  he  is  so  eminently  aquatic  in  his  hab- 
its that  he  is  seldom  seen  at  much  distance 
from  the  water.  This  animal  when  fully 
grown  measured  according  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, 5  or  six  feet  in  length  and  weighed 
about  30  pounds,  but  the  total  length  of 
those  taken  at  present  seldom  exceeds 
4  feet.  The  price  of  the  skin  is  at  pres- 
ent from  5  to  7  dollars,  but  it  has  been  at 
tinics  in  such  demand  as  to  be  worth  10 
or  12  dollars. 


Genus  Cams. — Linnaus. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  42 — Incis- 
ors^ A^  canine  Ui,  grindfj-s  fi.fi.  The  ihrce 
first  grinders  in  ihe  upper  jaw  are  small  and  edged, 
and  are  termed  false  molars,  or  grinders ;  the 
great  carnivorous  tooth  above  bicuspod,  wiih  a 
small  tubercle  on  the  inner  side,  ami  two  tubercu- 
lous teeth  behind  each  of  the  carnivorous  ones. 
Muzzle  elongated,  naked  and  rounded  at  the  ex- 
tremity ;  tongue  smooth,  ears  pointed  and  erect  in 
the  wild  species;  fore  feel  with  5  toes  and  hind 
feet  with  4,  hiving  robust  nails. 


THE  COMMON  WOLF. 
Canis  lupus. — Liicn^us. 
Drscription. — General  color  yellow- 
ish or  reddish  gray,  blackish  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  rump,  and  yellowish  white  be- 
neath, but  varying  much  according  to  age 
and  climate,  being  in  some  cases  nearly 
black  and  in  others  almost  white.**  On 
the  back  and  sides  there  is  usually  an 
intermixture  of  long  black,  and  white  hairs 
with  a  grayish  wool,  which  partially  ap- 
pears, giving  to  those  parts  a  grayish  hue, 
which  deepens  along  the  back  into  black  ; 
hair  on  the  back  part  of  the  cheeks,  bushy  ; 
tail  straight  and  bushy  like  that  of  the  fox 
and  nearly  the  color  of  the  back  ;  eyes 
oblique ;  cars  erect ;    teeth   very  strong. 


♦Difference  of  colour  has  I»«>on  the  occaHion  of  the 
divinion  of  this  sjteries  into  tlio  following  varieties : 

Variety  I.  I.vpus  grisru-iy  t^ommoii  G'-ay   Wolf. 

"        "?.  f.vpus  alhus,       White  Wolf, 

*«        :\  i.iiptm  stirtr^       Pied  Wolf. 

'<         4.  f.upvg  nubilwtf   Diiflky  Wolf. 

*»        0.  Luptis  «C«r,         Black  Wolf. 


Length  of  the  specimen  in  the  collectionB 
of  the  College  of  Natural  History  of  the 
Vermont  University,  from  the  nose  to  the 
tail  4  feet  3  inches,  tail  17  inches;  height 
at  the  shoulder  2  feet.* 

History. — For  some  years  after  the  set- 
tlement of  this  state  wa»  commenced^ 
wolves  were  so  numerous  and  made  such 
havoc  of  the  flocks  of  sheep,  that  the  keep- 
ing of  sheep  was  a  very  precarious  busi- 
ness. At  some  seasons  particularly  id 
the  winter  they  would  prowl  through  the 
settlements  by  night  in  large  companies, 
destroying  whole  flocks  in  their  way,  and, 
after  merely  drinking  their  blood  and  per- 
haps eating  a  small  portion  of  the  choicest 
and  tenderest  parts,  would  leave  the  car- 
cases scattered  about  the  enclosure  and 
go  in  quest  of  new  victims.  Slaughter 
and  destruction  seemed  their  chief  de- 
light; and  while  marauding  the  country 
they  kept  up  such  horrid  and  prolonged 
bowlings  as  were  calculated^  not  only  to 
thrill  terror  through  their  timorous  vic- 
tims, but  to  appall  the  hearts  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighborhood.  Though 
the  sheep  seems  to  be  their  favorite  victim, 
wolves  sometimes  destroy  calves,  dogs, 
and  other  domestic  animals ;  and  in  the 
forest  they  prey  upon  deer,  foxes,  hares 
and  such  other  animals  as  they  can  take. 
Impelled  by  hunger  tliey  have  been 
known  in  this  state  to  attack  persons,*' 
but  they  usually  flee  from  the  presence  of 
man.  The  wolf  bears  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  our  domestic  dog  j  is  equally 
prolific,  and  its  time  of  gestation  is  said  to 
be  the  same.  It  produces  its  young  in 
the  early  part  of  summer,  having  from 
four  to  eight  at  a  birth.  Between  the  dog 
and  tlie  wolf  prolific  hybrids  have  often 
been  produced,  which  however  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  wolf  than  of  the 
dog. 

Wolves  have  always  been  so  great  an 
annoyance  that  much  pains  have  been  ta- 
ken for  their  extermination,  but  at  pres- 
ent, their  number  is  so  much  reduced 
that  comparatively  very  little  damage  is 
done  by  them  in  this  state.  The  legis- 
lature, however,  continues  in  force  a  law, 
giving  a  bounty  of  $*iO  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  each  grown  wolf  within  the  state, 
and  |5lOfor  each'sucking  whelpof  a  wolf; 
and  the  amount  paid  annually  for  wolf 
certificates  is  usually  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  largest  wolves  killed 
in  Vermont  have  weighed  from  00  to  100 
pounds.  The  only  part  of  the  wolf  which 
is  valuable  is  its  skin,  which  affords  a 
warm  and  durable  fur. 


*  T\u<i  «porimen  i«  distorted  by  too  mtjcj»   stnfTin^. 
Ft  was  killed  in  Aildison  county  about  ten  years  ngo» 
nVillianisHist.  I.  101. 
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THE  RED  FOX. 

Canisfulrms. — Desmarest. 

Description. — General  color  yellow- 
nh  red,  or  straw  yellow,  less  brilliant  to- 
wards the  tail ;  chin  white ;  breast  dark 
gray;  belly  whitish,  tinged  with  red  to- 
wards the  tail ;  fronts  of  the  legs  and  feet 
black ;  tail  very  bushy  and  less  ferrugin- 
ous than  the  body,  the  hairs  being  mostly 
terminated  with  black,  giving  it  a  dark  ap- 
pearance, with  usually  a  few  white  hairs 
at  the  tip ;  eyes  near  to  each  other  ; — 
length  of  the  head  and  body  26  inches; 
tail  including  the  hair  16  inches  ;  height 
of  the  shoulder  13  inches. 

History- — The  Fox  has  always  been 
proverbial  for  slyness  and  cunning,  and 
to  illustrate  these  traits  of  character  in 
the  human  species  this  animal  has  been 
largely  taxed  by  fabulists,  particularly  by 
£sop,who  composed  his  fables  2400  years, 
ago.  Foxes  have  their  residence  chiefly 
in  holes,  which  they  dig  in  the  earth,  or 
of  which  they  get  possession  by  ejecting 
the  woodchuck  from  his.  These  burrows 
have  two  or  more  entrances  and  usually 
extend  under  ledges  of  rocks  or  roots  of 
trees  so  that  digging  out  the  animal  is  of- 
ten attended  with  considerable  labor. 
Though  sometimes  seen  skulking  about 
in  the  day  time,  or  basking  in  the  sun, 
the  Fox  does  not  usually  venture  much 
abroad  excepting  in  the  night.  He  then 
prowls  for  his  prey  through  the  woods 
and  fields  and  even  among  our  out-build- 
ings. His  food  consists  of  hares,  rat.s, 
mice,  small  birds  and  poultry.  He  is  said 
sometimes  to  feed  upon  frogs,  snails  and 
insects,  and  is  fond  of  several  kinds  of 
berries  and  fruits.  The  fable  of  the  fox 
and  sour  grapes,  shows  that  the  partiality 
of  this  animal  for  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
#ras  understood  in  the  days  of  ^sop. 
The  Fox  is  a  great  annoyance  in  many 
parts  of  the  state,  sometimes  destroying 
yoang  lambs  and  often  making  great  hav- 
oc among  the  poultry.  A  bounty  of  25 
cents  each  has  been  for  several  years 
paid  for  killing  Foxes  within  the  state ; 
Mid  tlie  amount  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
on  this  account  has  varied  from  $1(100  to 
#3000  annually,  showing  that  from  4000 
to  S^Doo  foxes  have  been  annually  destroy- 


ed.    The  law  authorizing  the  bounty  was 
repealed  in  1841.  v 

The  red  Fox  is  the  common  fox  in  Ver- 
mont, as  well  as  in  all  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Much 
doubt  has  existed  with  regard  to  the  iden- 
tity of  this  fox  with  the  common  fox  of 
Europe,  Canis  vulpes^hut  it  is  at  present  re- 
garded by  the  best  naturalists  as  a  distinct 
species.  The  particulars  in  which  the 
two  species,  differ  arc  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
Richardson  in  his  Fauna  Boreali  America- 
na, Vol.  I.  p.  91.  This  fox  is  sometimes 
taken  in  traps,  but  he  is  so  sly  and  sus- 
picious that  to  trap  for  him  successfully  • 
requires  much  skill.  The  best  fox  hunters 
attribute  their  success  to  the  use  of  assa-- 
foctida  or  castoreum,  with  which  they 
rub  their  traps,  believing  the  foxes  to  bo 
attracted  by  such  perfumes.  The  fox  is 
however  more  commonly  taken  in  Ver- 
mont, by  being  shot  under  the  pursuit  of 
the  hound.  When  the  hound  is  put  upon 
their  track  they  do  not  retreat  directly  to 
their  holes,  nor  lead  off  to  any  considera- 
ble distance  in  one  direction,  but  take  a 
circuit  around  the  base  of  some  hill  which 
they  will  often  encompass  many  times  be- 
fore they  proceed  to  their  burrows.  The 
hunter,  knowing  this  to  be  the  halAf  of 
the  fox,  can  judge  of  the  course  ho  will 
take  and  is  enabled  to  place  himself  in  a 
situation  to  shoot  the  animal  as  it  passes. 
The  skins  of  red  foxes,  if  prime,  are  al- 
ways valuable  and  the  price  for  several 
years  past  has  been  from  $1  to  ^1,25  and 
sometimes  a  little  higher  according  to 
quality.  The  fox  is  a  proliJBc  animal.  It 
produces  its  young  usually  in  April  and 
has  from  three  to  six  at  a  litter. 

THE  AMERICAN  CROSS  FOX. 
Canis fulvus. — Var.  decussatus. 

De.scription. — A  blackish  stripe  pass- 
ing from  the  neck  down  the  back  and 
another  crossing  it  at  right  angles  over  the 
shoulders;  sides  ferruginous,  running  into 
gray  on  the  back  ;  the  chin,  legs  and 
under  parts  of  the  body  black,  witii  a  few 
hairs  tipped  with  white  ;  upper  side  of  the 
tail  gray  ;  under  side  and  parts  of  the 
body  adjacent,  pale  yellow  ;  tail  tipped 
with  white.  The  cross  upon  the  shoul- 
ders  is  not  always  apparent  even  in  speci- 
mens, which,  from  the  finenes.s  of  the  fur, 
are  acknowledged  to  be  Cross  Foxes. 
Size  the  same  as  the  common  Fox. 

History. — Instead  of  considering  the 
Cross  Fox  a  distinct  species,  as  most  A- 
merican  writers  have  done,  1  have  con- 
cluded to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, who  regards  it  merely  as  a  variety 
of  the  common  fox.     In    form   and  size 
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the  Cross  Fox  agrees  very  nearly  with 
the  red  fox,  uiid  diiferB  from  it  chiefly 
in  color,  and  perhaps  a  little  in  the  fineness 
of  its  fur.  The  skin  of  the  Cross  Fox 
bears  a  much  liii^hcr  price  than  the  red  fox, 
which  is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the 
color.  The  price  of  a  prime  skin  of  this 
fox  in  Vermont  is  from  $1,50  to  $2,50. 

THE  BLACK,  OR  SILVER  FOX. 
Canisfulvua. — Var.  argentatus. 

Description. — Color  sometimes  entire- 
ly black  and  shining,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  is  white  ;  but 
more  commonly  hoary  on  some  parts  from 
an  intermixture  of  hairs  tipped  with  white; 
the  nose,  legs,  sides  of  the  neck,  black,  or 
nearly  so ;  fur  long  and  thick  upon  the 
body  and  tail,  and  short  on  the  paws  and 
face  ;  soles  of  the  feet  covered  with  woolly 
fur.  One  of  the  largest  of  this  variety 
measured  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail  31  inches,  and  the  tail,  includ- 
ing the  hair,  18  inches. 

History.— The  Black  or  Silver  Fox  is 
regarded  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  another  va- 
riety of  the  common  fox.  It  is  much  less 
common  than  the  preceding  variety  and 
usually  grows  to  a  larger  size.  It  has 
sometimes  been  taken  in  Vermont,  but 
very  seldom.  Its  fur  is  exceedingly  valu- 
able, prime  skins  being  worth  from  $10  to 
$J5each. 

There  is  another  variety  in  Vermont, 
which  is  not  uncommon, called  the  Sampson 
Fox.  The  fur  is  coarse  resembling  wool 
andof  little  value.  The  Gray  Fox,  Canis 
mrginianvs^  is  said  to  have  been  taken  in 
this  state,  but  as  I  have  seen  no  Vermont 
specimen,  it  is  here  omitted.  As  we  have 
before  said,  it  is  disputed  whether  our 
common  red  fox  is,  or  is  not  identical  with 
the  common  fox  of  Europe.  Harlan, 
Oodman,  Richardson,  and  others,  de- 
scribe it  as  a  distinct  species.  But  Dr. 
McM urtrie,  the  translator  of  Cuvier's  An- 
imal Kingdom,  says  that  the  Caliis  fulvuSj 
^r  American  red  fox,  is  identical  with  the 
European,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
United^  States  many  years  ago  by  some 
Englishmen,  who  thought  they  afforded 
better  sport  than  the  AmericAn  species.* 

Genus  Felis. — Lintucus, 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  30 — Incis- 
ors |,  canines  J^l  grinders  l-l.  Inferior  in- 
cisors forming  a  regular  series ;  canines  very 
strong  ;  grinders,  above,  two  conical  ones  on  each 
side,  one  carnivorous  one  with  three  lobes  and  a 
small  tuberculous  one,  below,  two  false  compres- 
ned  simple  grinders  and  one  carnivorous  bicusped. 
Head  round,  jaws  short,  tongue  aculeaied;  ears 


*  Cavier*s  Animal  Kii>f dom,  Vol.  1,  p.  433. 


in  general  short  and  trianguiar ;  pupils  of  the 
eyes  io  some  circular  and  in  others  vertically 
oval ;  fore  feet  with  6  toes,  hind  feel  with  4,  all 
furnished  with  long  sharp  retractile  claws. 


THE  LYNX. 
Felis  canadensis. — LiWN^cs. 

Description. — General  aspect  hoary, 
sometimes  mottled ;  lighter  and  yellow- 
ish beneath,  the  extremity  of  the  hairs  be- 
ing white,  and  below,  yellowish  brown ; 
head  rounded  ;  ejirs  erect,  terminated 
with  black  pencils  or  tufts,  IJ  inch  long, 
black  at  the  tip,  with  a  black  border  on 
the  posterior  side.  Anterior  border  yel- 
lowish. Base  of  the  jaws  surroundea  by 
a  fringe  of  long  hair,  intermixed  with 
gray  black  and  white  ;  brownish  around 
the  mouth,  white  beneath ;  whiskers  black 
and  white  ;  tail  terminated  with  black  ; 
legs  yellowish  ;  toes  4  on  each  foot,  much 
spread  ;  nails  sharp,  white  and  concealed 
in  lon^  silky  fur  or  hair.  Total  length  3 
feet  4  mches  ;  tail  5  inches.  Height  of  the 
back  1  foot  4  inches ;  height  of  the  ear  1| 
inches. 

History. — The  Lynx  was  never  very 
greatly  multiplied  in  Vermont,  but  when 
the  country  was  new,  it  was  frequently 
met  with,  and  individuals  have  been  ta- 
ken occasionally,  down  to  the  present 
time.  It  resembles  in  fierceness  and  subt- 
lety the  other  animals  of  the  cat  kind, 
preying  upon  hares,  rabbits,  mice  and  oth- 
er small  animals.  Nor  does  it  confine 
itself  to  small  game,  but  sometimes  des- 
troys larger  animals,  such  as  dev,  sheep, 
calves  &c.  This  it  is  said  to  do  by  drop- 
ping upon  tliem  from  branches  of  trees, 
clinging  upon  their  necks  with  their  sharp 
claws  and  opening  their  jugular  veins 
and  drinking  their  blood.  Sheep  and  lambs 
have  sometimes  been  destroyed  by  them 
in  this  state.  This  animal  is  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's 
Bay.  Their  skins  are  valuable  and  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  procure  annually 
from  seven  to  nine  thousand  of  them.  The 
flesh  of  the  Lynx  is  used  for  food  and  is 
said  to  resemble  that  of  the  harte.  It  is  a 
timid  animal  and  makes  but  little  defence 
when  attacked.  Its  gait  is  by  bounds  but 
not  swifl.  It  swims  well  and  will  cross 
lakes  2  miles  wide.  It  breeds  once  a  year 
and  has  two  young  at  a  time. 
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THE  BAY  LYNX. 
Felis  rufa. — Goildensted. 

DxscRiPTXOiv. — Color  yellowiBh,  or  red- 
dish brOwn.  Inferior  parts  of  the  throat 
white,  or  whitish.  Eyes  encircled  with 
a  whitish  band .  Front  and  portions  about 
the  apper  lip  striped  with  darkish ;  irides 
yellow.  Ears  short,  tufted  with  black 
hair  springing  from  the  back  of  tlie  ear, 
near  the  tip.  Inside  of  the  legs  spotted 
with  brown.  Tail  short,  terminated  with 
dark  brown,  and  obscurely  banded. — 
Fringe  of  hair  longer  than  in  other  parts 
near  the  base  of  the  jaw.  Ears  surround- 
ed posteriorly  with  a  black  border,  within 
which  is  a  triangular  patch  of  yellowish 
white.  Length  of  the  head  and  body,  2 
ft.  3  inches ;  tail,  4  inches ',  height,  16 
inches. 

History. — This  animal  has  been  fre- 
qnently  met  with  in  our  woods,  and  has 
perhaps  been  most  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  IVild  Cat.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  smaller  wild 
cats  with  long  tails,  which  are  met  with, 
and  which  have  probably  sprung  from  the 
domestic  cat.  In  its  habits  it  resembles 
the  preceding  species,  preying  upon  squir- 
rels, birds,  and  other  small  animals.  This 
animal  is  now  very  rare,  being  only  occa- 
sionally seen,  in  the  most  unsettled  parts 
of  the  State. 


THE  CATAMOUNT. 
Fdis  cancolor. — Linnaus. 
Descriptio?;. — General  color,  brown- 
ish red  on  the  back,  reddish  gray  on  the 
sides,  and  whitish  or  light  ash  on  the  bel- 
ly ;  tail,  the  same  color  as  the  back,  ex- 
cepting the  extremity,  which  is  brown- 
ish black,  not  tufted;  chin,  upper  lip, 
and  inside  of  the  ears,  yellowish  white ; 
the  bails  on  the  back  are  short,  thick, 
brownish,  and  tipped  with  red;  on  the 


sides  and  belly,  longer,  looser,  lighter, 
and  tipped  w'lth  white ;  hairs  of  the  face 
like  tne  back,  with  whitish  hairs  inter- 
mingled, giving  it  a  reddish  gray  tinge  ; 
body  long,  head  round,  jaws  strong; 
teeth  strong;  canines  conical  ;  claws 
strong,  retractile,  and  of  a  pearly  white 
color.  Dimensions  of  the  specimen  from 
which  the  above  description  is  drawn — 
length  from  the  nose  to  the  tail,  4  ft.  8 
inches;  tail,  2  ft.  6  inches;  from  the  top 
of  the  head  to  the  point  of  the  nose,  10 
inches ;  width  across  the  forehead,  8  in- 
ches ;  length  of  the  fore  legs,  1  ft.  2  in- 
ches ;  the  hind  legs,  1  ft.  4  inches. 

HiSTORT. — This  ferocious  American  an- 
imal has  been  known  in  different  places 
under  a  great  variety  of  different  names. 
In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  the 
United  States  it  is  called  the  Cougar, 
Painter,  or  American  Lion ;  in  New  Eng- 
land it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Cata- 
mount, or  Panther;  while  in  Europe  it 
has  more  commonly  borne  the  name  of 
Puma.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  for- 
midable animal  of  the  cat  kind  found  in 
America.  In  form  it  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  domestic  cat,  but 
when  fully  grown  is  about  two-thirds  the 
size  of  a  lion.  It,  however,  differs  from 
the  lion  in  not  having  the  tail  tufted,  and 
the  male  being  without  a  mane.  These 
animals,  though  scattered  over  all  the 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, do  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
where  very  numerous.  They  were  for- 
merly much  more  common  in  Vermont 
than  at  the  present  day,  and  have  at  times 
done  much  injury  by  destroying  sheep 
and  young  cattle.  They  usually  take 
their  prey,  like  the  common  cat,  by  creep- 
ing softly  within  proper  distance,  and  then 
leaping  upon  it  and  seizing  it  by  the 
throat.  If  the  victim  be  a  large  animal, 
like  a  calf,  sheep,  or  deer,  they  swing  it 
upon  their  back,  and  dash  off  with  great 
ease  and  celerity,  into  some  retired  place, 
where  it  is  devoured  at  leisure.  Some 
years  ago  one  of  these  animals  took  a 
large  calf  out  of  a  pen  in  Bennington, 
where  the  fence  was  four  feet  high,  and 
carried  it  off  on  his  back.  With  this  load, 
he  ascended  a  ledge  of  rocks,  where  one 
of  the  leaps  was  15  feet  in  height.*  Dur- 
ing the  day  the  Catamount  usually  lies 
concealed,  but  in  the  night^irowls  for  his 
prey,  and  in  early  times  his  peculiar  cry 
has  often  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  a 
whole  neighborhood.  When  the  country 
was  new,  much  precaution  was  consider- 
ed necessary,  when  travelling  in  the 
woods  in  this  state,  in  order  to  ne  secure 
from  the  attacks  of  this  ferocious  beast. 


♦  Williams'  Hutory,  Vol.  1,  p.  104. 
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Travellers  asnally  went  well  armed,  and 
at  night  built  a  large  fire,  which  served 
to  keep  this  cautious  animal  at  a  distance. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  catamount 
will  sometimes  approach  within  a  few 
rods  of  the  fire,  and  they  liave  been  thus 
shot  in  this  state  by  aiming  between  the 
glaring  eye-balls,  when  nothing  else  was 
visible.  The  Catamount  will  seldom  attack 
a  person  in  the  daytime,  unless  provoked 
or  wounded.  In  the  New  York  Museum  is 
the  skin  of  one  of  these  animals,  of  which 
the  following  account  is  given  in  Dr.  God- 
man's  Natural  History.*  "  Two  hunters, 
accompanied  by  two  dogs,  went  out  in 
quest  of  game,  near  the  Catskill  moun- 
tains. At  the  foot  of  a  large  hill,  they 
agreed  to  go  round  it  in  opposite  direc- 
tions,aud  when  either  discharged  his  rifle, 
the  other  was  to  hasten  towards  him  to  aid 
him  in  securing  the  grame.  Soon  after  part- 
ing, the  report  of  a  rifle  was  heard  by  one 
of  them,  who,  hastening  towards  the  spot, 
after  some  search,  found  nothing  but  the 
dog,  dreadfully  lacerated  and  dead.  He 
now  became  much  alarmed  for  the  fate  of 
his  companion,  and,  while  anxiously  look- 
ing round,  was  horror  struck  by  the  harsh 
growl  of  a  catamount,  which  he  perceiv- 
ed on  a  large  limb  of  a  tree,  crouching  up- 
on the  body  of  his  friend,  and  apparently 
meditating  an  attack  on  himself.  Instant- 
ly he  levelled  his  rifle  at  the  beast,  and 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  wound  it  mortally, 
when  it  fell  to  the  ground  along  with  the 
body  ofhis  slaughtered  companion.  His 
dog  then  rushed  upon  the  wounded  cata- 
mount, which,  with  one  blow  of  his  paw, 
laid  the  poor  creature  dead  bv  its  side. 
The  surviving  hunter  now  left  the  spot, 
and  quickly  returned  with  several  other 
persons,  when  they  found  the  lifeless  cat- 
amount extended  near  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  hunter  and  the  faithful  dogs."  So 
recently  as  1830,  one  of  these  animals 
sprang  upon  an  unfortunate  woman,  as 
she  was  passing  along  a  road  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  killed  her  instantly. t 

The  weight  of  a  full  grown  catamount 
is  usually  about  100  pounds.  One  of  the 
largest  taken  in  this  State,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, was  killed  in  Roxbury,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1821.  It  measured  7  feet  from  the 
nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and 
weighed  118  pounds.  Under  the  name  of 
panther,  our  legislature  give  a  bounty  of 
ij^O  each  for  the  destruction  of  this  ani- 
mal within  the  state. 

THE  COMMON  SEAL. 
Phoea  vitulina. — Limnjeus. 
But  what !  exclaims  one,  the  Seal  in 
Vermont— that   inland   mountain   state  ? 


♦  Vol.  1,  p,  301.      t  <*"ff.  Part  V,  p.  488. 


Be  not  surprised,  kind  reader.  It  is  even 
so,  and  there  are  living  witnesses  of  the 
fact.  While  several  persons  were  ska- 
ting upon  the  ice  on  lake  Champlain,  a 
little  south  of  Burlington,  in  February, 
1810,  they  discovered  a  living  seal  in  a 
wild  state,  which  had  found  its  way 
through  a  crack  and  was  crawling  upon 
the  ice.  They  took  ofi*  their  skates,  with 
which  they  attacked  and  killed  it,  and 
then  drew  it  to  the  shore.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  4^  feet  long.  It  must  have 
reached  our  lake  by  way  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Richelieu  ;  but  it  was  not  as- 
certained whether  the  poor  (fat)  wander- 
er had  lost  his  way,  or  having  taken  a  miff 
at  society,  was  seeking  voluntary  retire- 
ment from  the  world — of  seals. 


Order  RODENTIA.— Cuwcr. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  order  Glires  of 
Linnaeus,  and  embraces  those  animals, 
whose  teeth  are  fitted  for  gnawing.  They 
have  two  large  incisors  in  each  jaw,  sep- 
arated from  the  grinders  by  a  vacant  space. 
No  canine  teeth.  The  grinders  in  some 
of  the  genera  have  flat  or  ridged  crowns, 
and  in  others  blunt  tubercles.  Under 
jaw  articulated  by  a  longitudinal  condyle  ; 
stomach  simple ;  intestines  long  ;  cecum 
large ;  mammte  variable  in  number. 
They  feed  generally  on  vegetables,  but 
the  species  with  tuberculated  grinders 
are  nearly  omnivorous. 

Genus  Castor. — LinruBUS. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth,  20 — incis- 
ors 2^  no  canines,  grinders,  i-.l.  Incisors, 
very  strong,  smooth  on  ihe  ontside,  and  angtilar 
within  ;  grinders  have  a  fold  on  the  internal  ed^e, 
and  thre^  similar  folds  on  the  outer  edge  of  iho 
upper  teeih,  which  are  inverted  in  the  lower  ones. 
Eyes,  small ;  ears,  short  and  round  ;  feet,  fivo 
toed ;  fore  feel  short ;  hind  feet  longer  and  pal- 
matcd  -,  tail,  iar^e,  flat,  and  scaly;  a  pouch  near 
the  root  of  the  tail  in  the  male  filled  with  an  unc- 
tuous, odoriferous  secretion. 


THE  BEAVER. 

Castor  fiber. — Linn^us. 

Description. — Fur   dense,   consisting 

of  two  sorts,  one  coarse,  long,  and  of  a 

chestnut,  or  reddish  brown  color,  the  oth- 
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er  shorter,  very  fine  and  of  smokv  or  sil- 
lery  gray ;  head  flattened  ;  nose  short 
and  thick »  eyes  small ;  ears  short,  thick, 
rounded  and  covered  with  short  fur  ;  neck 
short;  body  thick  ;  back  arched  ;  tail  flat 
and  broad  horizontally,  oval  and  covered 
with  oval  angular  scales  ;  fore  legs  very 
ghort  and  small ;  and  the  fore  feet  are  us- 
ed as  hands  for  conveying  food  to  the 
month ;  hind  feet  with  long,  hard  and 
eallou*  soles,  and  long  toes  connected  by 
I  web.  The  usual  length  of  the  beaver 
from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  is 
from  30  to  40  inches,  and  the  tail  about  J 1 
inches  long  and  6  broad  at  the  widest 
wut.  The  usual  weight  of  a  full  grown 
Beaver  is  stated  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  be 
about  twenty-four  pounds. 

History. — The  beaver,  though  former- 
ly a  very  common  animal  in  Vermont,  is 
l»robably  now  nearly  or  quite  extermina- 
ted, none  of  them  having  been  killed 
within  the  state,  to  my  knowledge,  for 
seTeral  years.  The  last,  of  which  I  have 
any  account,  was  killed,  in  Essex  county, 
12  years  ago.*  The  vestiges  of  its  la- 
bors are,  however,  still  found  in  *'  the 
beaver  meadows"  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the 
beaver,  and  especially  the  remarkable  in- 
stinct, which  guides  him  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  dwelling,  have  always  render- 
ed htm  an  object  of  admiration,  and  ma- 
ny accounts  of  him  have  been  published, 
most  of  which  abounded  in  exaggeration 
and  fable.  The  following  account  by 
Heame,  who  studied  the  habits  of  this  an- 
imal for  20  years,  in  the  fur  countries 
iround  Hudson's  Bay,  is  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Richardson,*  who,  himself,  had  the 
best  opportunity  for  ascertaining  its  trnth, 
to  be  the  most  correct  and  free  from  ex- 
aggeration, which  has  ever  been  publish- 
ed. 

"  Where  beavers  are  numerous,  they 
construct  their  habitations  upon  the 
banks  of  lakes,  ponds,  rivers,  and  small 
streams ;  but  when  they  are  at  liberty  to 
choose,  they  always  select  places  where 
there  is  sufficient  current  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  wood  and  other  necessa- 
ries to  their  dwellings,  and  where  the 
water  is  so  deep  as  not  to  be  frozen  to  the 
bottom  during  the  winter.  The  beav- 
ers that  build  their  houses  in  small  riv- 
ers and  creeks,  in  which  water  is  liable 
to  be  drained  off,  when  the  hack  supplies 
are  dried  up  by  the  frost,  are  wonderfully 
taught  by  instinct,  to  provide  against  that 
evil,  by  making  a  dam  quite  across  the 
ftrearo,'Rt   a  convenient  distance  from 


*  Lfltter  of  th«  Hon.  J.  Parker,  of  Orleans,  to  the 
AiHhof,8ept.  97,ltMI. 
t  Faana  Boreftlf  Americana,  Part  1.  pafo  108. 


their  houses.  The  beaver  dams  difl«r  ia 
shape^  according  to  the  nature  of  tho 
place  in  which  they  are  built.  If  the  wa- 
ter in  the  stream  have  but  little  motion, 
the  dam  is  almost  straight ;  but  when  the 
current  is  more  rapid^  it  is  always  made 
with  a  considerable  curve  convex  tow- 
ards the  stream.  The  materials  made 
use  of,  are  drift-wood,  green  willows, 
birch  and  poplars,  if  they  can  be  got ;  al- 
so mud  and  stones,  intermixed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  must  evidently  contribute  to 
the  strength  of  the  dam ;  but  there  is  no 
order  or  method  observed  in  the  dams  ex- 
cept that  of  the  work  being  carried  on 
with  a  regular  sweep,  and  all  the  parts 
being  made  of  equal  strength.  In  places 
which  have  been  long  frequented  by  beav- 
ers undisturbed,  their  dams,  by  frequent 
repairing^  become  a  solid  bank,  capable  of 
resisting  a  great  force  both  of  water  and 
ice  ;  and  as  the  willow,  poplar  and  birch, 
generally  take  root  and  shoot  up,  they  by 
degrees  form  a  kind  of  regular  planted 
hedge,  which  I  have  seen  in  some  places 
so  tall  that  birds  have  built  their  nests 
among  the  branches. 

"The  beaver-houses  are  built  of  the 
same  materials  as  their  dams,  and  are  al- 
ways proportioned  in  size  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  which  seldom  exceeds  four 
old  and  six  or  eight  young  ones  ;  though, 
by  chance,  I  have  seen  alSove  double  that 
number.  Instead  of  order  or  regulation 
being  observed  in  rearing  their  houses, 
they  are  of  much  ruder  structure  than 
their  dams ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  sa- 
gacity of  these  animals,  it  has  never  been 
observed  that  they  aim  at  any  other  con- 
venience in  their' houses,  than  to  have  a 
dry  place  to  lie  on  ;  and  there  they  usu- 
ally eat  their  victuals,  which  they  occa- 
sionally take  out  of  the  water.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  some  of  the  large 
houses  are  found  to  have  one  or  more 
partitions,  if  they  deserve  the  appellation; 
but  it  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  main 
building,  left  by  the  sagacity  of  the  beav- 
er to  support  the  roo^  On  such  occa- 
sions, it  is  common  for  those  different 
apartments,  as  some  are  pleased  to  call 
them,  to  have  no  communication  with 
each  other  but  by  water  ;  so  that,  in  fact, 
they  may  be  called  double  or  treble  hous- 
es, rather  than  different  apartments  of 
the  same  house.  I  have  seen  a  beaver- 
house  built  in  a  small  island,  that  had 
near  a  dozen  different  apartments  under 
one  roof;  and,  two  or  three  of  these  only 
excepted,  none  of  them  had  any  commu- 
nication with  each  other  but  by  water. 
As  there  were  beavers  enough  to  inhabit 
each  apartment,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  each  family  knew  their  own,  and  al- 
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ways  entered  at  their  own  doors,  without 
any  farther  connection  with  their  neigh- 
bors than  a  friendly  intercourse,  and  to 
join  their  united  lahors  in  erecting  their 
separate  habitations,  and  building  their 
dams  where  required.  Travellers,  who 
assert  that  beavers  have  two  doors  to 
their  houses,  one  on  the  landside,  and  the 
other  next  the  water,  seem  to  be  less  ac- 
quainted  with  these  animals  than  others, 
who  assign  them  an  elegant  suite  of  apart- 
ments. Such  a  construction  would  ren- 
der their  houses  of  no  use,  either  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  attacks  of  their  en 
emies,  or  guard  them  against  extreme 
cold  weather. 

"  So  far  are  bearers  from  driving  stakes 
into  the  ground,  when  building  their 
houses,  tluit  they  lay  most  of  the  wood 
crosswise,  and  nearly  horizontal,  and 
without  any  other  order  than  that  of  leav- 
ing a  hollow,  or  cavity  in  the  middle ; 
when  any  unnecessary  branches  project 
inward,  they  cut  them  off  with  their  teeth, 
and  throw  them  in  among^  the  rest,  to  pre- 
vent the  mud  fVom  falling  through  the  roof. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  that  the  wood  work 
is  first  completed  and  then  plastered ;  for 
the  whole  of  their  houses  as  well  as  their 
dams,  are,  from  the  foundation,  one  mass 
of  mud  and  wood,  mixed  with  stones,  if 
they  can  be  procured.  The  mud  is  always 
taken  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  creek  or  pond,  near  the  door 
of  the  house ;  and,  though  their  fore  paws 
are  small,  yet  it  is  held  so  close  up  b^ween 
them  under  their  throat,  that  they  carry 
both  mud  and  stones,  while  they  always 
drag  the  wood  with  their  teeth.  All  their 
work  is  executed  in  the  night ;  and  they 
are  so  expeditious,  that  in  the  course  of 
one  night  I  have  known  them  to  have 
collected  as  much  mud  as  amounted  to 
some  thousands  of  their  little  handfuls. 
It  is  the  great  policy  in  these  animals  to 
cover  the  outside  of  their  houses  every 
fall  with  fresh  mud,  and  as  late  as  possi- 
ble in  the  autumn,  even  when  the  frosts 
become  pretty  severe,  as  by  this  means  it 
soon  freezes  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  pre- 
vents their  common  enemy,  the  wolver- 
ene, from  disturbing  them  during  the 
winter.  And  as  they  are  frequently  seen 
to  walk  over  their  work,  and  sometimes 
to  give  a  flap  with  their  tail,  particularly 
when  plunging  into  the  water,  this  with- 
out doubt,  has  given  rise  to  the  vulgar 
opinion  that  they  use  their  tails  as  a  trow- 
el, with  which  they  plaster  their  houses  ; 
whereas  that  flapping  of  the  tail  is  no 
more  than  a  custom,  which  they  always 
preserve,  even  when  they  become  tame 
and  domestic,  and  more  particularly  so 
when  they  are  startled." 


Judge  Parker,  who  has  devoted  consid- 
erable attention  to  the  habits  of  our  native 
quadrupeds,  af\er  confirming  ^e  above 
statement  of  Hearne,  in  relation  to  the 
structure  of  the  dams  and  houses  of  the 
beaver,  observes ;  "  1  have  thought  the 
correct  judgment  exercised  by  the  beaver 
in  the  selection  of  the  place  for  his  dam, 
to  be  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his 
character.  The  choice  seems  to  be  made 
with  reference  to  the  plenty  of  timber 
suitable  for  his  food,  and  the  proportion, 
which  the  space  to  be  overflowed  bears 
to  the  length  of  the  dam ;  and  with  regard 
to  these,  tney  seem  to  judge  as  correatJy 
as  man.  So  far  as  they  have  fallen  under 
my  own  observation,  I  have  always  found 
them  at  the  very  best  places,  which  could 
be  selected  on  the  whole  stream.  One  chief 
object  of  their  pond  seems  to  be,  to  float 
timber,  which  is  to  serve  them  for  food, 
to  their  dwellings  ;  and  where  the  water 
does  not  prove  deep  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose, they  deepen  it  by  digging  a  trench 
along  the  bottom,  and  cutting  off  the  lo^ 
which  lie  in  their  way,  with  their  teem. 
1  have  seen  logs  20  inches  in  diameter, 
which  had  been  thus  cut  off  and  remov- 
ed."* 

Their  food  during  the  winter  consists 
principally  of  the  root  of  the  pond  lily, 
Jfuphar  luUum,  which  they  find  in  the 
water  beneath  the  ice.  They  also  feed 
upon  the  bark  of  the  poplar,  birch  and 
willow,  which  they  cut  down  in  the  fail 
and  draff  into  the  water  opposite  the  doors 
of  their  houses,  as  a  part  of  tlieir  supply 
for  the  winter.  In  the  summer  they  rove 
about,  feeding  upon  different  kinds  of 
herbage  and  lorries,  and  do  not  return  to 
repair  their  houses  and  lay  in  their  winter 
stock  of  wood  till  towards  fall.  When 
they  are  to  erect  a  new  habitation,  they 
fell  the  timber  for  it  in  the  spring,  but  do 
not  begin  to  build  till  August,  and  never 
complete  it  till  cold  weather  sets  in. 

The  bearer  is  a  cleanly  animal,  never 
allowing  any  excrement  or  filth  within 
its  lodge.  They  are  said  to  pair  in  Feb- 
ruary and  bring  forth  their  young  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  producing  from  four 
to  eight  at  a  litter.  Beavers  seldom  cut 
down  trees  which  exceed  5  or  6  inches  in 
diameter,  and  they  always  leave  the  top 
of  the  stump  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  They 
gnaw  all  round  the  tree,  but  direct  its 
Fall  by  cutting  one  side  higher  than  tho 
other.  The  weight  of  a  full  grown  beav- 
er does  not  otl^n  exceed  30  pounds, 
though,  according  to  Dr.  Williams,  they 
have  taken  in  Vermont  weighing  from 
40  to  60  pounds. t 


♦  Letter  to  the  Author. 

t  lite,  of  Vo^noa^  VoU  I.  p.  131. 
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THE  MEADOW  M0U8B, 

Obhui  FiBSR. — CueUr. 
Otnerie    CAororfrrt.— — Te«th,    16— Incisors 

}iK>  cankies,  sriodcrs  ^.3.    Lowor  incisor« 
»  '   o  3    3 

■tiirp  pointed  and  convex  in  front ;  grinders  with 
flu  crowns,  farnished  with  scaly,  transverse  zig- 
n^  Umins! ;  (bur  toes,  with  the  rudiments  of  a 
ifth,  on  the  forefeet;  five  toes  on  the  hind  feet, 
hariof  tl^  edges  furnished  with  stiff  hairr,  used 
in  twiiDinin^;,  like  the  membrane  of  pahaaied  feet; 
fail  loQf,  coBB|iresscd  lateraH?;  both 
«■  odkiriierouB)  musky  nn|;ueou 


THE  MUSK  RAT. 
Fiker  xiheihieut. — Diesm. 

Descriptio!?. — General  color,  yellow- 
bb,  or  reddish  brown,  lighter  beneath  ; 
body  thick  and  flattiah,  with  a  short  head 
and  indistinct  neck  ;  incisorjr  teeth  very 
large;  lips  corered  with  coarse  hair ;  nose 
thort;  eyes  small  and  lateral,  and  partly 
concealed  by  the  hair  ;  ears  low,  oblong, 
corered  with  hair  and  inconspicuous  ;  tail 
aearly  as  long  as  the  body,  flattened  later- 
ally, and  corered  with  small  brown  scales, 
hiterspersed  with  short  black  hairs  ;  legs 
and  feet  covered  with  short,  brown  shin- 
ing hair  ;  toes  5  on  each  foot ;  thumbs 
rcry  smsdl ;  claws  strong  and  sharp  ;  a 
brown  spot  beneath  the  tip  of  the  under 
jaw.  Length  of  the  specimen  before  roe, 
from  the  nose  to  the  origin  of  the  tail  13 
inches ;  tail  9^  inches ;  weights^  pounds. 

History. — Musk  Rats,  or  Musquashes, 
as  they  are  often  called,  have  a  strong 
smell  of  musk,  particularly  the  males, 
llieir  far  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats,  and  great  numbers  of  tlieir  skins 
are  shipped  to  Europe.  Dr.  Richardson 
iffiforms  us  that  from  four  to  ^#e  hundred 
thousand  are  annually  imported  from 
North  America  into  Great  Britain.  Musk 
Rats  were  rery  numerous  in  Vermont 
when  the  country  was  new,  and  their 
skins  afforded  to  the  early  settlers  an  im- 
portant article  of  export.  Although  now 
nucb  diminished,  they  are  still  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  oar  larger  streams. 

In  its  aquatic  and  nocturnal  habits,  as 
well  as  in  its  appearance  and  the  mode  of 
constructing  its  dwelling,  the  Musk-rat  is 
closely  allied  to  the  beaver.  Like  the 
bearer  be  is  an  excellent  swimmer,  dives 
well  and  remains  for  a  considerable  time 
Wider  water.  It  is  only  in  low  swampy 
•itaations  that  the  Musk-rat  resorts  to  the 
coostroctiott  of  babHatioos  above  ground. 
Pt.  I.  6 


These  are  made  piioeipally  of  mud  nuze4 
with  gras8,and  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  with 
a  warm  bed  of  leaves  and  grass  wilhim 
The  only  place  of  entrance  is  from  beneath, 
and  from  this  there  are  usually  several 
subterranean  passages  leading  in  diffareat 
directions.  When  ice  forms  over  the  sui* 
&ce  of  the  swamp,  they  mako  breathing 
holes  through  it,  which  they  sometime* 
protect  from  frost  by  a  covering  of  mud. 
When  disturbed  in  their  dwellings,  the 
Musk-rats  retreat  through  their  subleiw 
ranean  passages.  They  feed  principally 
upon  the  roots  and  bark  of  aquatio  piantai 
but  do  not>  like  the  beaver,  lay  in  a  stof* 
of  provisions  for  the  winter. 

During  the  winter  several  families  of 
Musk-raU  usually  reside  together.  But 
when  warm  weather  approaches,  they  de- 
sert their  house,  and  during  the  sunimer 
live  in  pairs  and  rear  their  young,  of  which 
they  have  from  three  to  six  at  a  litter. 
They  are  very  watchful  and  shy,  seldom 
venturing  abroad  during  the  day  time,  and 
hencelhey  are  very  seldom  seen,  even  im 
nighborhoods  where  they  are  known  to 
abound.  They  run  badly  upon  the  land, 
but  sVim  with  facility  and  dive  instantly 
on  perceiving  the  flash  of  a  gun,  usually 
giving  a  smart  blow  upon  the  water,  with 
Uie  tail,  in  the  act  of  diving.  They  are 
usually  taken  in  steel-traps.  The  skint 
are  of  little  value,  seldom  bringing  more 
than  17  ets.  and  often  less  than  10  cents. 

Genus  Arvicola. 
Generic  Characters, — Teeth  16 — lncut» 
ore  2.^  no  caDiues,  |{rind«;n$  ^^^.  The  griodem 
are  fl«t  o«  the  crowns,  and  marked  with  zigxaf 
lines  of  enamel.  Four  toes  ami  ibe  rudiroeols  of 
a  fifth  on  the  fore  feel ;  oo  the  hind  feet  five  toes{ 
toes  furninhed  with  weak  nails,  but  neither  palnrv- 
(ed  nor  furnished  with  Imira  on  their  borders  ;  ears 
large  ;  tail  lound,  hairy,  and  nearly  as  long  as  tlm 
body. 

THE  MEADOW  MOUSE. 
Jhvicola  riparius. — Oro. 
Dr.scRiPTioN. — €reneral  color  above 
grayish  brown,  resulting  from  the  ftir, 
being  plumbeous  at  the  base,  and  tip- 
ped with  gray  and  reddish  brown ;  be- 
neath light  yellowish  lead  color ;  head 
rather  large  ;  ears  broad,  short,  and  slight- 
ly covered  with  hair  on  both  sides  to- 
wards the  margin,  opening  large  and  ap- 
parent ;  eyes  moderately  large,  black  and 
unconcealed  ;  whiskers  few  and  blackish; 
tail  short  and  sparsely  covered  with 
short  stiff  hairs;  legs  and  feet  slender; 
toes,  four,  with  a  rudiment  of  a  fifth  on 
the  fore  feet,  the  second  toe  longest  and 
the  outer  shortest;  five  toes  behind,  the 
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THB  MBADOW  MOUSB. 


THE  NORWAY  OR  BROWK  RAT. 


Ibroe  middle  ones  nearly  equal.  Length 
cf  the  specimen  from  which  the  above  de. 
•criptiou  was  made,  5  inches ,  tail  2  in- 
ehes. 

History. — We  have  doubtless  as  many 
as  two  or  three  species  belonging  to  this 
senus,  but  tbey  have  not  been  sufficient- 
ly  examined  to  enable  me  to  speak  with 
confidence  respecting  them.  Meadow 
mice  lire  qaite  common  in  most  parts  of 
the  state,  and  at  times  they  become  so 
greatly  multiplied  as  to  do  much  injury 
to  the  meadows  and  to  the  stacks  of  hay 
•ad  ffrain.  Tbey  have  their  burrows  in 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  under  old 
•tamps,  logs  and  fences ;  and  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  are  plenty,  numerous 
lurrows  may  be  seen  along  the  roots  of 
the  grass,  rorming  lanes  in  which  they 
may  travel  in  various  directions  from 
their  burrows.  Their  nests  are  some- 
times constructed  in  their  burrows,  and 
are  also  found  at  the  season  of  bay  har- 
Test,  in  great  numbers,  among  the  vege- 
tation upon  the  surface  of  3ie  ground. 
They  are  built  of  coarse  straw,  lined  with 
fine  soft  leaves,  somewhat  in  the  manner 
of  a  bird's  nest,  with  this  difierence,  tliat 
they  are  covered  at  the  top,  and  the  pas- 
•age  into  them  is  from  beneath.  These 
nests  frequently  contain  6  or  8  young 
ones.  The  meadow  mice,  though  very 
prolific,  have  many  enemies  which  serve 
in  a  measure-  to  check  their  undue 
multiplication.  Large  numbers  of  them 
are  destroyed  by  owls,  hawks,  foxes,  cats, 
&c.,  and  the  country  people,  when  at  la- 
bor in  the  field,  are  vigilant  in  putting 
them  to  death. 


Gekus  Mt7s. — I^niucus, 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  16 — Incis- 
ors 2.  no  canines,  grinders  3.. 3.^  The  grinders 
arc  furnished  with  blunt  tubercles.  Destitute  of 
check  pouches;  fore  feet  with  four  toes,  and  a 
wart  in  the  place  of  a  thumb,  cover<*d  with  an  ob- 
tuse nail ;  hind  feet  with  (ive  toes ;  nails  lon^, 
sharp,  and  incurved;  tail  long,  tapering,  naked, 
and  scaly  ;  some  part  of  the  hair  of  the  body  lon- 
f^r  and  stiSer  than  the  rest;  ears  oblong,  or 
round. 

THE  NORWAY  RAT. 

Mus  dccumanus. — Pall. 
DBScRiFTioN.^General  color,  light  red- 
dish brown  intermingled  with  ash,  lifl^ht- 
er  and  grayish  beneath ;  feet  pale  flesh 
colored,  and  nearly  naked ;  tail  nearly  as 
long  as  the  body,  covered  with  small  dus- 
ky scales,  with  short  stiff  hairs  thinly 
scattered  among  them;  four  toes  and  a 
•mall  tubercle  in  place  of  a  thumb  before, 
five  behind ;  naiU  small,  light  horn  color, 


and  slightly  curved;  whiskers  of  unequal 
length,  partly  black  and  partly  white. 
Total  length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
which  is  a  female,  from  the  snout  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail,  16  inches;  head  1.8;  body 
7.5 ;  tail  6.7.  Six  pectoral  and  six  venr- 
tral  mammsB. 

History. — This  rat,  which  is  at  pres' 
ent  the  common  Tat  of  the  United  States, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  na- 
tive of  Persia,  or  India,  and  was  first 
known  in  Europe  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  century.  It  was  carried  to  Eng- 
land, about  the  year  1750,  in  the  timber 
ships  from  Norway,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  received  the  name  of  JVV>r- 
way  Rat,  From  Europe  it  was  brought 
over  to  America,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  Revolution,  and  is 
now  difiused  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
continent.  The  Norway,  or,  as  often  call- 
ed, the  Brown  rat  is  very  prolific, bringing* 
forth  from  10  to  16  at  a  litter,  and  but  for 
its  numerous  enemies,  and  its  own  rapa- 
cious disposition,  it  would  soon  become 
an  intolerable  pest.  Happily,  however, 
for  man,  they  are  not  only  destroyed  by 
weasels,  cats,  and  dogs,  but  they  are  very 
destructive  enemies  to  one  another,  both 
in  the  young  and  adult  state.  They  are 
sometimes  caught  in  traps,  but  on  account 
of  their  caution  and  cunning  it  requires 
much  art.  The  surest  way  of  destroying 
them  is  by  poison,  and  arsenic  is  com- 
monly used  for  that  purpose,  but  so  many 
fatal  accidents  occur  from  having  this  pois- 
on about  our  buildings,  that  its  use  is  not 
to  be  recnmmendod.  If  poison  is  to  be 
used  for  the  destruction  of  rats,  the  pow- 
der of  nt/x  vomica,  mixed  with  meal  and 
scented  with  oil  of  rhodium,  should  be  em- 
ployed, and  it  is  found  very  effectual  for 
that  purpose.  The  brown  rat  is  a  deadly 
enemy  to  the  black  rat,  and  destroys  it,  or 
drives  it  from  tlie  neighborhood.  It  also 
destroys  mice.  But  it  does  not  confine 
itself  to  the  destruction  of  noxious  ani- 
mals. It  often  devours  eggs,  chickens, 
and  the  young  of  other  domestic  fowls. 
It  however  becomes  the  greatest  nuisance 
and  does  most  mischief  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  grain,  fruit,  roots  &c.  in  our  gra- 
naries and  cellars.  The  graphic  charac- 
ter given  it  by  Dr.  Godman  will  not  be 
disputed  by  any  who  are  acquainted  with 
its  habits.  "It  must  be  confessed,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "  that  this  rat  is  one  of  the 
veriest  scoundrels  in  the  brute  creation, 
though  it  is  a  misfortune  in  him  rather 
than  a  fault,  since  he  acts  solely  in  obe- 
dience to  the  impulses  of  nature,  is  guid- 
ed.by  no  other  law  than  his  own  will,  and 
submits  to  no  restraints,  but  such  as  are 
imposed  by  force.    He  is,  therefore,  by 
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THK    BLACK    RAT. 


TUB  coMMOK  mouwm. 


BO  meuis  18  bad  as  the  scmindrels  of  a 
hi^tier  ord^r  of  beings,  ^^9«  endow^^d 
with  superior  powers  of  intelligence,  and 
enjoying  the  advantages  of  education,  do 
still  act  as  if  they  possessed  all  the  yil- 
lainons  qualities  of  the  rat,  without  being 
able  to  offer  a  similar  apology  for  their 
conduct.  Among  quadrupeds  this  rat 
may  be  considered  as  occupying  the  same 
rank  as  the  crow  does  among  birds.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  impudent,  troublesome, 
mischievous,  wicked  wretches  that  ev- 
er infested  the  habitations  of  man.  To 
the  most  wily  canning  he  adds  a  fierceness 
and  malignity  of  disposition  that  frequent- 
It  renders  hire  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  a 
destroyer  of  every  living  creature  he  can 
master.  He  is  a  pure  thief,  stealing  not 
only  articles  of  food,  for  which  his  hun- 
ger woold  be  a  sufficient  justification,  but 
sabstances  which  can  be  of  no  possible, 
itility  to  him.  When  he  gains  access  to 
a  library  he  does  not  hesitate  to  translate 
and  appropriate  to  his  own  use  the  works 
sf  the  most  learned  auUiors,  and  is  not  so 
readily  detected  as  some  of  his  brother  pi- 
rates of  the  human  kind,  since  he  does 
not  carry  off  his  prize  entire,  but  cuts  it 
iftto  pieces  before  he  conveys  it  to  his 
den.  He  is,  in  short,  possessed  of  no  one 
quality  to  save  him  from  being  universal- 
ly despised,  and  his  character  inspires  no 
stronger  feeling  than  contempt,  even  in 
those  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  put- 
ting him  to  death."* 

THE  BLACK  RAT. 

Mus  rattus. — Linn. 
Deicription. — Head  elongated  ;  snout 
pointed;  lower  jaw  very  short;  eyes 
Urge  and  projecting  ;  ears  naked,  large, 
broad  and  nearly  ovate  ;  whiskers  long  ; 
five  flat  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  and  on  the 
fore  feet  four,  with  a  nail  representing  a 
thumb;  lateral  nails,  both  behind  and  be- 
fore,  very  short ;  tail  nearly  naked,  and 
famished  with  scales  disposed  in  rings, 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  250;  color 
cinerons  black,  lighter  beneath  ;  whiskers 
Mack  ;  top  of  the  ft-et  covered  with  small 
while  hairs  ;  mamma)  12.  Length  of  the 
head  and  body  7  inches,  tail  7.5  inches. 

HisTORv. — It  seems  to  he  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  whether  this  Rat  is  indige- 
nous in  this  country  or  was  introduced 
from  Burope.  But  whethe  introduced, 
or  indigneous,  it  is  certain  that  they  were 
rery  numerous  here  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  preceding  species.  It  is  stated 
by  Dr. Williams t  thatneither  the  Norway 
rat,  nor  the  Black  rat,  was  known  in  Vcr- 


•  jratural  BigUfry  Vol.  «.—!»«•  78. 
t  Bhtmr  of  VsHDOot,  Vol.  1,  p.  113. 


mont  till  some  time  After  the  setUement 
of  the  state  was  commenced,  but  that, 
when  he  wrote,  they  had  become  quite 
common.  The  Norway  or  Brown  rat  is 
now  the  common  rat  in  all  the  older  parts 
of  the  state ;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  few  years 
since  it  was  said  that  none  of  these  rats 
had  ever  been  seen  in  the  county  of  Or- 
leans. 

THE  COMMON  MOUSE. 
Mm§  muMcultis. — Limh. 

Dbscri PTiow.— CoJor,  dusky  gray  abof« 
and  ash  gray  beneath ;  forehead,  reddish; 
whiskers,  slender,  numerous  and  black; 
feet,  white ;  nails,  reddish  with  white 
points  ;  tail,  round,  sparsely  covered  with 
very  short  hairs,  and  tapering  from  the 
insertion  to  the  extremity ;  ears  large. 
Total  length  about  seven  incfai^s,  of  whick 
the  tail  constitutes  one  half.  A  variety 
of  this  mouse  which  is  wholly  white  is 
frequently  met  with  in  the  neighborhood 
of  lake  Champlain,  on  both  sides  of  the 
lake,  and  another  variety,  less  common, 
is  white  spotted  with  black. 

HisT"Rr. — This  mischievous  little  crea- 
twre,  like  the  preceding,  did  not  exist  hi 
North  America  at  the  time  of  the  discov- 
ery of  this  continent  by  the  Europeans, 
bnt  finding  its  way  over  in  ships,  in  bales 
of  merchandize,  &c.,  by  its  great  feoun* 
dity  it  filled  the  country  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  the  advancement  of  the  new  set- 
tlement,and  is  now  very  common  through- 
out all  the  settled  parts  of  the  continent. 
This  mouse  takes  up  his  residence  chiefly 
in  houses,  barns  and  granaries,  where  he 
is  oflen  exceedingly  troublesome,  and 
does  much  mischief.  He  is  very  apt  to 
find  his  way  into  cellars  and  pantries,  of- 
ten by  gnawing  holes  through  boards,  and 
he  is  sure  to  nibble  every  kind  of  eatable 
that  falls  in  his  way.  On  this  account, 
and  on  account  of  the  peculiar  odor  which 
he  communicates  to  the  places  which  he 
frequents,  the  mouse,  though  a  beautiful 
and  sprightly  creature,  is  every  where  re- 
garded with  disgust.  The  mouse  builds 
its  nest  very  much  like  that  of  a  bird, 
lining  the  inside  with  wool,  cotton  or  oth- 
er soft  materials.  It  brings  forth  young 
several  times  during  the  year,  and  has 
from  6  to  10  at  a  litter,  so  that  its  multi^ 
plication,  when  unchecked,  is  exceeding- 
ly rapid.  Aristotle,  in  his  history  of  ani- 
mals, mentions  that  a  pregnant  female  of 
this  species  was  shut  up  in  a  chest  of 
grain,  and  in  a  short  time  120  individuals 
were  counted,  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  mouse  was  as  much  distin- 
guished on  account  of  its  fecundity  2000 
years  ago  as  it  is  at  present. 
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TUB  JVMPIIfO   MOU8S. 


THE    WOODGBUOK 


Gsw08  Gekbillvi. — Desmarest, 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth,  J  6 — Incis- 
ors >  no  canines,  grinders  ^.3  The  grinders 
are  lubercnloirs  ;  the  first  with  ihree,  the  second 
with  two  and  the  third  with  one  tubercle.  II' ad 
elongated  ;  ears  mod«'raiely  lonif,  rounded  at  the 
extremity;  fore  feet  short  with  four  toes  and  a 
rudini«;ntary  thumb;  hind  feet  Ion?,  having  five 
toes  with  nails  ;  each  foot  with  a  proper  metatar- 
sal bone ;  tail  long,  and  more  or  less  hairj. 


Genus  arctomts. — Geoffrey. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  22 — ^Incis- 
ors 2. ,  no  Canines,  grinders  5.1^  The  incisors 
are  very  strong  wiih  the  anterior  surface  roondcd  ; 
grinders  furnished  with  ridges  and  tubercles.  Body 
thick  and  heavy  ;  head  and  eyes  large ;  ears  short ; 
paws  strong  ;  fore  feet  with  four  toes  and  a  rudi- 
mentary th^mb;  hind  feet  with  five  Iocs;  nails 
strong  and  compressed  ;  tail  generally  short,  hairy- 


THE  JUMPING  MOUSE. 
Gerbillus  canadensis.— -Desu. 

Description. — General  color,  yellow- 
ish brown  above,  grayish  yellow  on  the 
sides,  and  yellowish  white  on  the  belly  ; 
tail  tapering,  longer  than  the  body,  sparse- 
ly covered  with  very  short  hair,  and  the 
tuft  at  the  end  very  small;  head  small,  nar- 
row and  pointed;  fore  legs  very  short;  hind 
legs  very  long ;  nails  slender  and  sharp ; 
ears  moderate  and  covered  on  both  sides 
with  short  hair ;  npper  incisors  grooved 
on  the  outside.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion 
of  the  tail  4  inches,  head  1  inch,  body  3 
mches  ,tail  5  inches,  hind  leg  2  inches  ,fore 
leg  I  of  an  inch. 

History. — This  timid  and  active  lit- 
tle animal  is  frequently  met  with  in  the 
grain  fields  and  meadows  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  When  not  in  motion  it  might 
be  mistaken  for  a  common  field  mouse  ; 
but  its  usual  method  of  progression  is  very 
different.  It  sometimes  runs  on  all  its 
feet,  but  it  more  commonly  moves  by  leaps 
on  its  hind  legs,  particularly  when  pur- 
sued. It  will  often  clear  five  or  six  feet 
at  a  leap,  and  its  leaps  are  made  in  such 
quick  succession  that  it  is  not  easily 
caught.  On  examination,  it  is  found  to 
differ  considerably  in  form  from  the  mouse, 
particularly  in  the  great  disproportion  be- 
tween the  fore  and  hind  legs,  the  latter 
being  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
former.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
kangaroo  of  Australasia,  and  the  jerboa 
of  the  eastern  continent.  They  pass  the 
winter  in  a  torpid  state  and  are  not  usu- 
ally out  m  the  spring  before  June. 


THE  WOODCHUCK. 
^rctomys  monax, — Gmelxn. 

DEscRipf  ION. — General  color,  grayisli 
ferruginous  brown,  paler  beneath  and  ap- 
proaching to  red  between  the  legs;  top 
of  the  head  and  nose  brown ;  feet  and 
nails  black;  whiskers  black  and  stiff, 
standing  in  three  clusters  on  each  side  ; 
tail  covered  with  long  reddish  brown  hair. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  irottk 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail  16) 
inches;  head  3^^  inches,  body  13  inches, 
trunk  of  the  tail  5  inches,  with  the  hair 
extending!^  inch  beyond,  fore  legs  4  inch- 
es, feet  2i  inches;  longest  nail  .6  inch  ; 
hind  legs  4^  inches;  feet  3  inches ;  lar- 
gest nail  .4  inch.  Weights  lbs.  This 
though  an  adult  is  not  one  of  .the  largest 
size. 

History. — The  Woodoiiuck  is  a  com- 
mon and  well  known  animal  in  all  parts 
of  the  state.  They  are  found  both  in  the 
woods  and  open  fields,  where  they  reside 
in  pairs  or  families,  in  holes  jwhich  they 
dig  in  the  ground.  These  holes  are  usu- 
ally made  beneath  a  large  rock,  or  stump, 
or  in  the  side  of  some  dry  bank,  and  are 
sometimes  very  extensive,  consisting  of 
several  apartments  with  several  open- 
ings. In  these  recesses  they  form  their 
nests  of  dry  leaves  and  grass  in  which 
they  spend  much  of  their  time  in  sleep. 
Their  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  of  which 
they  eat  various  kinds.  They  are  par- 
ticularly fond  of  clover  and  beans,  and 
are  occasionally  injurious  to  the  farmers 
by  the  extent  of  their  depredations. 
When  feeding  they  frequently  rise  upon 
their  haunches  to  reconoitre,  raising  their 
fore  feet  like  hands.  In  this  position, 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  they  will  some- 
times sit  for  hours  at  the  entrance  of  the 
holes,  but  they  seldom  venture  far  abroad 
in  the  day  time.  On  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  tl^y  confine  themselves  to 
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their  holes  by  closing  Uie  passage  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  surface  of  the 
FTonnd  and  spend  the  winter,  like  bears, 
in  a  torpid  state. 

The  Woodchuck  is  a  cleanly  animal, 
iscapa,ble  of  beinff  tamed,  in  which  state 
it  becomes  playful  and  fond  of  attention. 
It  is  a  low-set,  clumsy  animal,  and  when 
the  retreat  to  his  hole  is  cut  off,  he  will 
boldly  &ce  a  dog  in  battle,  and  is  fully  a 
match  for  one  of  his  own  size.  His  bite, 
with  his  long  and  projecting  incisors,  is 
Tery  severe.  The  female  produces  from 
four  to  six  at  a  litter.  The  weight  of  a 
Woodchuck  of  the  largest  size  in  Ver- 
mont when  fat  is  10  or  11  poonds.  Its 
flesh  is  sometimes  eaten,  but  is  not  much 
esteemed.  Sometimes  called  Ground  Hog. 

Gebus  Sciurus. — Linwtus, 

Gnurie  Ckaraeters. — Teeth  22 — Incis- 
«!  1  no  canines,  grinders  1.^.  The  upper  in- 
cisors are  flat  in  front  and  wedjre-shape  at  the  ex- 
tremity, the  lower  are  pointed  and  compressed 
hfcratly.  The  ffrindem  are  tubercular.  Borly 
■Bill  and  ekmfated  :  head  small ;  ears  erect ; 
efw  larfe ;  fore  feet  with  four  toe*  and  a  tubercle 
■■Hid  of  a  thumb ;  hind  feet  with  fire  lonir  toes, 
aftfurnisbed  with  long  hooked  naiU ;  tail  long  and 
fr"?»«*^  •haggy;  two  pectoral  and  six  ventral 


THE  GRAY  SQUIRREL. 
Sciurus  cinereus. — Gmelin. 
Dkscription. — General  color,  gray 
above  and  white  beneath ;  sides  of  the 
head  and  body,  and  the  exterior  of  the  legs, 
reddish  fawn  mixed  with  gray  ;  inside  of 
the  legs  and  thighs  bluish  white  ;  tail 
large  and  bushy,  composed  of  hairs  mark- 
ed with  zones  alternately  fawn  and  black, 
and  tipped  with  white ;  ears  without  pen- 
cils, rounded  and  covered  with  very  short 
hair;  whiskers  black,  2^  inches  long. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  10 
inches;  tail,  (tnink  9^^,  tua  2,;  11^  inch- 
es.   Weight  1^  pound. 

History. — According  to  Dr.  Williams, 
the  Gray  Squirrel  was  formerly  the  most 
cooimoii  stfairrel  in  Vermont.    It  is  still 


found  in  considerable  nuBabert  but  lesa 
plentifully  at  present  than  some  of  the 
smaller  species.  This  as  well  as  some 
of  the  other  species,  in  some  years,  be- 
comes exceedingly  multiplied,  and  then^ 
perhaps,  for  several  years  very  few  of 
them  will  be  seen.  This  sudden  increase 
and  diminution  of  their  numbers,  seems 
to  depend  upon  two  causes,  the  snpply  of 
food  and  the  severity  of  the  .winters. 
Their  great  multiplication  generally  fol- 
lows a  mild  winter,  which  was  preceded 
by  a  productive  summer.  I  believe  it  to 
be  generally  true  that  when  one  species 
becomes  very  plentiful,  the  others  become 
so  too.  The  Gray  Squirrel  prefers  woods, 
which  abound  in  oak,  walnut,  butternnt 
and  chestnut,  because  these  furnish  him 
with  such  food  as  he  prefers.  During 
the  fall  they  collect  a  supply  of  food  for 
the  winter,  which  they  carefully  depos- 
it in  hollow  trees  or  obscure  recesses. 
Their  nests  which  are  built  with  sticks 
and  lined  with  leaves,  are  usually  placed 
in  the  forks  of  large  and  lofly  trees,  or  in 
the  hollows  of  old  trees,  and  in  these  they 
spend  most  of  their  time  during  the  win* 
ter,  leaving  them  only  to  visit  their  de» 
positories  of  food  for  the  purpose  of  oh* 
taining  a  supply.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
active  and  beautiful^f  our  squirrels.  It 
is  easily  tamed,  and,  in  captivity,  is  re* 
markably  playful,  but  rather  disposed  to 
be  mischievous,  often  using  its  teeth  to 
the  injury  of  tbe  furniture.  About  a  ceii» 
tury  ago  these  squirrels  were  so  trouble* 
somejn  Pennsylvania  that  government 
granted  a  premium  of  3d  a  head  for  their 
destruction,  which  in  1749,  amounted  to 
i^,000  sterling ;  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear the  number  killed  in  one  year  wa« 
about  1,280,000. 

THE  BLACK  SQUIRREL. 
Sciurus  niger. — Linm^ds. 

Description. — Top  of  the  head,  back, 
tail  and  extremities  of  the  feet,  covered 
with  hair  of  a  deep  black  color ;  throat, 
breast  and  belly  brownish  black,  lighter 
on  the  flanks ;  ears  short,  black,  and  not 
pencilled  ;  smaller  and  tbe  tail  proportion- 
ally shorter,  and  the  fur  softer  than  in  the 
preceeding  species.  Length  of  the  head 
and  body  about  8  inches. 

History. — The  filack  Squirrel  is  much 
less  common  in  Vermont  than  the  gray 
squirrel,  particularly  in  the  western  parts, 
and  is  perhaps,  frequently  confounded 
with  a  blackish  variety  of  the  gray  squir- 
rel. Having  obtained  no  specimen  of 
this  squirrel,  I  have  copied,  above,  the  de- 
scription contained  in  Dr.  Harlan's  Fau- 
na A  niericaoa.    According  to  Dr.  Will. 
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iams  onr  largest  black  sqairrels  weigh  but 
S^  lbs.,  while  our  largest  gray  squirrels 
weigh  3i  lbs. 

THE  RED  SQUIRREL. 
Sciurus  Hudsomus. — Gmel. 

Description. — Color,  reddish  gray  a- 
bore,  and  whitish  beneath,  with  a  dark 
line  extending  along  each  side,  separating 
the  color  above  from  that  below ;  eyes 
black  ;  whiskers  long  and  black  ;  hairs  of 
the  tail  cinerous  at  their  base  and  then 
black,  tipped  with  red  on  the  upper  side, 
and  with  yellow  on  the  under.  Length 
of  the  specimen  before  me,  from  the  nose 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  7^  inches; 
tail,  (trunk  5,  hair  1,)  6  inches. 

History. — This  animal  is  every  where 
known  in  Vermont  by  the  name  of  Red 
Skiuirrel.  They  are  much  more  common 
than  either  of  the  preceding  species,  and 
in  some  seasons  they  have  multiplied  so 
exceedingly  as  to  be  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  farmer,  and  do  considerable  dam- 
age by  their  depredations.  They  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  the  tops  of  trees, 
feeding  upon  nuts  of  various  kinds,  and 
upon  the  seeds  contained  in  the  burs  of 
spruce  and  hemlock.  Their  nests  are 
usually  in  the  hollow  of  some  old  tree, 
and  here  they  lay  up  for  winter  their 
store  of  provisions,  oflen  amounting  to 
several  gallons,  and  consisting  of  butter- 
nuts, beechnuts,  acorns,  and  different 
kinds  of  grain.  Their  food  in  summer 
consists  of  grain,  sweet  apples,  and  differ- 
ent kinds  of  berries,  as  well  as  nuts.  In 
the  fall  and  early  part  of  winter  they  of- 
ten come  around  our  barns,  and  purloin 
their  subsistence  from  our  granaries.  This 
squirrel  is  oflen  called  the  Chickaree^  prob- 
ably from  its  noisy  chatter  when  alarmed. 
It  is  also  called  the  Hudson^  or  Hudson 
Bay  Squirrel. 


THE  STRIPED  SQUIRREL. 
Sciurus  Striatus. — Klein. 
Description. — Top  of  the  head  dark 
reddish  gray  ;  eye-lids  whitish  ;  neck 
gray  ;  hnck  striped,  having  a  black  stripe 
along  the  spine,  then  on  each  side  a  broad 
reddish  gray  stripe,  then  another  black 
stripe,  succeeded  by  a  white  stripe,  and. 


lastly,  a  reddish  brown  stripe  ;  the  throat, 
belly,  and  inner  surface  of  the  legs,  white  ; 
head  tapering  from  the  ears  to  the  nose  ; 
forehead  slightly  convex  ;  nose  covered 
with  short  hairs,  with  a  black  spot  near 
the  extremity ;  ears  short,  rounded,  and 
covered  with  very  fine  hair,  which  is  red- 
dish brown  within ;  tail  less  bushy  than 
in  the  preceding  species,  blackish  above, 
and  red  beneath,  bordered  with  gray. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  from 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  6  in- 
ches; tail  (trunk  3^  in.,  tuft  |  in.)  4  in- 
ches. 

History. — The  Striped  Squirrel  is  more 
common  in  Vermont  than  either  of  the 
preceding  species,  and  differs  from  them 
in  being  furnished  with  check  pouches, 
in  which  it  carries  the  food  it  collects,  to 
its  store-house.  It  also  differs  from  the 
preceding  in  having  its  chief  residence  in 
the  ground,  while  the  others  inhabit  hol- 
low trees,  and  hence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  Ground  Squirrel.  It  is  likewise 
frequently  called  the  Chipmuck,  or  Chip' 
pinff  Squirrel,  from  its  note  ;  and  it  is  al- 
so called  ih  many  places  the  Hackee. 

This  squirrel  is  generally  seen  running 
along  upon  the  lower  rail  of  fences,  or  sit-" 
ting  upon  stone  walls  or  logs.  When 
frightened  they  immediately  retreat  to 
their  holes,  which  they  enter  with  a  pe- 
culiarly shrill  rhit-te-rie,  indicative  of  safe- 
ty, which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  "  catch 
me  now  if  you  can."  When  their  retreat 
to  their  hole  is  cut  off,  they  become  much 
aiarined,  and,  in  such  cases, ^^U)  some- 
times ascend  trees,  but  they  betray  much 
timidity,  and  will  seldom^  up  more  than 
20  or  30  feet  Their  burrows  are  by  the 
side  of  stone  walls,  fences,  or  the  roots  of 
trees,  and  in  places  where  their  food  is 
easily  obtained.  These  burrows  are  oflen 
extensive,  with  two  openings,  at  consid- 
erable distance  from  each  other,  and  what 
is  remarkable,  is  that  the  dirt  which  has 
been  removed  in  making  the  excavation, 
is  no  where  to  be  found.  This  squirrel 
retires  to  its  burrow  on  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  where  it  spends  the 
winter,  subsistinij  upon  its  stores  of  nols 
and  seeds,  which  it  had  carefully  provi- 
ded, and  being  seldom  seen  after  the  be- 
ginning of  November,  before  the  first  of 
April. 

Genus  Pteromys. — Cuvier. 

Generic  Characters. — Teetli  22 — Incis- 
ors, 2.^  no  caniiieg,  grinders,  i^i.  Head 
round  ;  pars  short  and  rounded  ;  eyes  lar^  ;  fore 
feet  wiih  four  elongated  toes,  furnished  with  sharp 
nails  and  a  rudimentary  thumb,  having  an  obtiwe 
nail  i  bind  feet  with  five  long  toes,  much  divided, 
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•hI  tdapled  for  seizing ;  tail  IcMig,  villose ;  skin  of 
iheiida  extending  from  the  anierinr  to  the  pucle- 
rior  extremities  forming  a  kind  of  parachute. 


THE  FLYING  SQUIRREL. 
PUromys  volucella. — Dssmarkst. 

DiscBiPTioN. — General  color,  reddish 
my  above,  yellowish  white  beneath  ; 
Mad  large  ;  nose  rounded ;  eyes  iarge, 
black,  prominent,  and  far  apart,  and  sur- 
roooded  by  a  blackish  ash  color,  with  a 
white  spot  over  each  ;  ears  broad,  round* 
ed,  and  nearly  naked ;  whiskers  black, 
two  inches  long;  tail  long,  thickly  covered 
with  fine  long  Tor,  brown  above,}ighter  be- 
BeatlL,  and  flattened  ;  a  bony  appendage, 
about  an  inch  long,  proceeding  from  the 
wrist,  and  used  in  stretching  the  flying 
membrane.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me,  from  the  nose  to  the  insertion  of 
the  tail,  6  inches  ;  tail  5^  inches ;  spread 
of  (he  membrane,  measured  across  the 
breast,  6^  inches. 

History. — This  interesting  little  ani- 
mal is  frequently  met  with,  fiving  in  fam- 
ilies, in  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  is  nev- 
er so  greatly  multiplied  as  some  of  the 
preceding  species  of  squirrels.  They  usu- 
ally iuhabit  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  feed 
upon  nuts,  grains,  seeds  and  buds.  Their 
wings  are  not  calculated  for  risinjr  in  the 
air  and  flying  in  the  manner  of  bats  and 
birds.  Consisting  only  of  an  extension  of 
the  skin  of  the  flanks,  they  form  only  a 
kind  of  parachute,  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported for  a  while  in  the  air,  and  are  thus 
enabled  to  sail  from  one  tree  to  another  at 
a  distance  of  several  rods.  In  proceeding 
through  the  forests,  they  first  ascend 
high  apon  a  tree,  and,  leaping  off  in  the 
direction  of  another  tree,  and  at  the  same 
time  spreading  tlieir  wings,  they  are  ena- 
bled to  sail,  while  descending,  to  a  con- 
sidermble  distance,  and  to  alight  on  the 
tree  designated,  near  the  ground.    This 


they  ascend,  and  proceed  in  like  manner 
to  anotlier  tree,  thus  passing  to  a  consid- 
erable distance  without  ifom'mg  to  the 
ground.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal, and, 
unless  disturbed,  they  seldom  leave  their 
nests  in  the  day  time.  When  this  animal 
sleeps,  it  roils  itself  up,  and  so  wraps  its 
large  flat  tail  over  its  head  and  limbs  as 
completely  to  conceal  them,  and  give  it 
the  appearance  of  a  simple  ball  of  fur. 
The  flying  squirrel  is  often  tamed  as  a 
pet,  but  is  more  admired  on  account  of  its 
singular  form,  soil  fur,  and  gentle  dispo- 
sition, than  for  its  sprightliness  and.actiy- 
ity. 

GEias  HrsTRix. — Linnanis. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth  20 — Ineis- 
ors,  2.^  oo  canines,  grinders  1.1,  Tho  grind* 
era  have  flat  tops,  but  are  furnished  with  ridges 
of  enamel.  Head  strong  and  convex ;  muzzle 
thick  and  turned  ;  ears  short  aud  rounded  ;  tongue 
furnished  with  spiny  scales;  lore  feet,  wiih  four 
toes,  and  the  rudiment  of  a  thumb;  bind  feet 
with  five  toes ;  nails  strong  on  all  the  feet ;  body 
covered  with  spines,  intermixed  with  strong  hair ; 
tail  more  or  less  long,  and  sometimes  preheasile. 


THE  HEDGE  HOG. 
Hysirix  dorsata. — Gmelin. 

Dfscription. — General  color,  brown- 
ish black  ;  hair  rather  lonfj,  thick,  and  in- 
terspersed with  spines  or  quills,  which 
vary  from  1  to  4  inches  in  length  ;  quills 
black  at  the  tip,  below  brownish,  and 
white  towards  their  base.  Ears  small, 
and  covered  by  the  hair;  snout  short  and 
thick.  Legs  and  feet  covered  with  hair, 
the  latter  armed  with  long  curved  nails. 
Tail  thick,  flattened,  and  not  prehensile. 
Length  iiG  inches;  tail  8;  height  of  tlie 
back  14. 

History. — Tlie  Hedge  Hog  was  origin- 
ally very  common  in  Vermont,  but  is  now 
confined  principally  to  the  mountainous 
and  woody  parts,  where  it  is  still  found 
in  considerable  numbers.  This  animal  is 
remarkable,  principally,  on  account  of  the 
quills  or  spines,  which  are  intermingled 
with  the  hair,  on  nearly  all  parts  of  its 
bodv ;  and  as  he  runs  very  badly,  and  is 
moderate  and  awkward  in  all  his  move* 
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ments,  he  reliei  mostly  upon  his  quiili 
for  defence  and  safety.  When  his  en- 
emy approaches,  if  allowed  sufficient 
time,  he  will  generally  retreat  to  a  fissure 
among  the  rocks,  or  take  tefuge  in  the 
top  of  a  tree,  which  he  ascends  with  fa- 
cility :  but,  if  overtaken,  he  places  his 
head  between  his  fore  legs,  draws  his  bo- 
dy into  a  globular  form,  and  erects  his 
barbed  spines,  which  now  project  in  all 
directions.  In  this  condition  they  defy 
the  attack  of  all  enemies  but  man.  The 
foK,  the  wolf  and  the  dog  attempt  to  seize 
him  only  to  be  severely  wounded  In  the 
nose  and  mouth  by  the  sharp  projecting 
quills.  These  quills,  being  barbed  at  the 
extremity,  and  adhering  in  the  wound, 
are  detached  from  the  owner,  and  by 
their  rankling,  and  by  penetrating  deep- 
er and  deeper,  not  only  discourage  the  at- 
tack of  the  assailant,  but  very  oilen  occa- 
sion his  death.  The  vulgar  notion  that 
this  animal  has  the  power  of  projecting  or 
shooting  his  quills  at  his  assailant,  is  with- 
out a  shadow  of  foundation. 

The  quills  of  the  Hedge  Hog  are  highly 
.  prized  by  the  aborigines  on  all  parts  of 
the  continent,  and  are  used  by  them  in 
various  ways  as  ornaments  of  their  dress- 
es, pipes  and  war  instruments.  For  this 
purpose  they  are  dyed  of  several  rich  and 
permanent  colors,  cut  into  short  pieces, 
strung  upon  threads  or  sineWs,  and  then 
wrought  into  various  forms  and  figures 
upon  their  belts,  bufKilo  robes,  moccasins, 
&«.,  and  in  these  operations  they  mani- 
fest considerable  ingennity  and  a  great 
deal  of  patient  perseverance. 

The  Hedge  Hog  is  a  solitary,  sluggish 
animal,  seldom  venturing  to  much  dis- 
tance from  his  retreat  among  the  rocks. 
Their  food  consists  of  fruits  of  different 
kinds,  roots,  herbs,  and  the  bark  and  buds 
of  trees.  Their  flesh  is  sometimes  eaten, 
and  is  esteemed  by  the  Indians  as  the 
greatest  luxury.  They  have  three  or  four 
young  at  a  litter,  and  their  period  of  ges- 
tation is  said  to  be  40  days.  The  Hedge 
Hug  or  American  Porcupine,  when  full 
grown  and  fat,  weighs  about  16  pounds. 


Genus  hzFvs.-—LinruBus. 

Generic  Characters. — Teeth,  28 — Incis- 
ors 1.J  no  canines,  grinders  1«|..  The  npp«r  in- 
cisors are  placed  in  pairs,  iwo  wedge-shaped 
with  a  longitudinal  furrow  in  front ,  and  two  smal- 
ler ones  intermediately  behind  ;  the  under  incJKors 
square,  grinders  with  flat  crowns  and  transverse 
larainsB  o(  enamel.  Head  rather  large ;  ears 
long ;  eyes  large,  preceding  laterally ;  (ore  feet 
with  five  toes  i  hind  feet  with  four  very  long  toes ; 
all  tho  toes  armed  with  moderate  sized  nails, 
which  are  slightly  arched ;  bottoms  of  the  feel 


hairy ;  uil  short,  hairy  and  olovatsd ;  i 
from  6  to  10. 


THE  AMERICAN  RABBIT. 
Lepiis  americanus. 

Description. — Color,  above  grayish 
fawn,  varied  with  blackish  brown  and  red- 
dish ;  more  red  about  the  shoulders  than 
elsewhere  ;  a  whitish  spot  before  the  eyes 
and  another  behind  the  cheeks;  breast 
and  belly  white ;  feet  reddish  before  with 
the  point  of  the  foot  fawn  color;  upper 
part  of  the  tail  the  color  of  the  back,  be- 
neath white,  fur  on  the  body  white  in 
winter,  but  the  ears  and  tail  are  of  the 
same  gray  color  summmer  and  winter. 
Length  14  inches,  head  3^  ears  2|,  tail  2 
inches. 

History. — This  animal  though  strictly 
a  Hare  has  acquired  ^ety  generally  in  this 
country  the  name  of  Rabbit.  Indeed  the 
name  of  Rabbit  is  not  only  applied  to  this 
specieSfbut  also  to  the  following,and  this  is 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Qray 
rabbit,  on  account  of  its  not  becomkig  so 
white  in  the  winter  as  the  other.  This  is 
the  most  common  species  of  hare  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  most  prolific  species.  It  produces  its 
young  three  or  four  times  in  the  cosrse 
of  the  year  and  has  from  from  five  to  scT- 
en  at  a  birth.  This  animal  has  been  sup- 
posed to  form  burrows  in  the  earth  like 
the  European  Rabbit,  but  this  is  probably 
a  mistake.  It  is  true  they  are  sometimes 
found  in  burrows,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
only  in  cases  in  which  they  have  taken  ref- 
uge in  the  holes  of  foxes  or  woodchuoks. 

THE  VARYING  HARE. 
Lepus  virginianus. — Hari^ah. 
Descriptioic. — General  color,  in  its 
summer  dress,  reddish  brown,  darkest 
along  the  back,  lighter  about  the  should- 
ers, and  passing  into  white  on  the  belly. 
Hairs  on  the  upper  parts  bluish  at  their 
base,  then  light  reddish  yellow,  and  tip- 
ped with  black.  Chin  and  ears  bluish 
white  mixed  with  reddish  brown,  the  Ut- 
ter  margined  exteriorly,  towards  the  tip, 
with  biack,and  slightly  edged  with  white ; 
orbits  surrounded  by  reddish  fawn  ;  flanks 
tinged  with  orange  ;  sides  of  the  feet  whi- 
tish; soles  covered  with  long  hair  of  a 
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THK  YARTING  HARE. 


THE  MOOSE. 


ttwny  yellow  color.  Ears  and  head  of 
equal  length ;  tail  very  short ;  nails  long, 
slirhtly  arched,  compressed  at  the  base, 
ana  entirely  covered  by  the  hair.  Incis- 
ors above  and  below  nearly  equal,  the  for- 
roer  slightly  arched  and  marked  by  a  lon- 
gitudinal groove.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men before  me,  which  was  taken  in  Sep- 
tember, from  the  nose  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  16  inches ;  tail,  including  the  Air,  1^ ; 
ears  3^;  hind  foot,  5}.  Color,  in  its  win- 
itr  dresSy  white,  or  nearly  so,  resulting 
from  the  hairs  being  bluish  at  their  base, 
then  yellowish  fawn,  tipped  with  white. 
HisTORT. — This  hare  is  quite  common 
in  Vermont,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  is 
■sually  called  the  white  rabbit.  It  is  less 
proKfie  tlian  the  preceding  species,  pro- 
ducing its  young  only  once  or  twice  a  year, 
and  having  from  4  to  6  at  a  time.  The 
young  are  able  to  see  at  birth,  and  are 
covered  with  hair.  They  are  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  in  a  very  few  days,  af- 
ter which  they  receive  but  little  aid  from 
their  mothers.  The  hares  feed  in  sum- 
mer upon  grass,  juicy  herbs,  and  the 
leaves  and  buds  of  shrubs,  but  in  winter, 
when  the  snow  is  deep,  they  gain  a  pre- 
earions  snbsistence  ftiom  the  buds  and 
bark  of  bushes  and  small  trees.  The  bark 
of  the  willow,  birch,  poplar,  and  the  buds 
of  the  pine,  are  with  them  favorite  arti- 
eles  af  food.  The  hares  are  the  most  timid 
and  defeaeeless  of  all  qoadmpeds,  and  no 
anhoals  have  more  numerous  or  formidable 
enemies.  They  are  pursued  and  destroy- 
ed in  creat  numbers,  by  men  and  dogs, 
by  eaglea,  hawks,  and  owls,  and  by  all  Uie 
earnivoroDs  beasts  of  the  forests ;  and  yet, 
ttotwitbstaading  this  destruction,  nature 
has  sufficiently  provided,  in  their  great 
fecundity,  for  the  preservation  of  the  sev- 
eral species.  When  punned,  the  Ameri- 
can rabbit  soon  becomes  wearied,  and  to 
avoid  being  overtaken,  takes  shelter  in 
some  hole  in  the  earth,  in  a  heap  of  logs, 
er  stones,  or  in  a  hollow  log,  but  this  spe- 
cies is  so  fleet  as  to  be  in  no  fear  of  being 
overtaken  by  its  pursuers,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  seek  concealment.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  measurement  that  it  can 
leap  31  feet  at  a  bound,  and  its  body  is  so 
light  in  comparison  with  its  broad  furry 
feet  that  it  is  enabled  to  skim  easily  along 
the  surface  of  deep  snows,  while  the  wea- 
ried hounds  plunge  in  at  erery  bound, 
and  soon  give  up  the  hopeless  pursuit. 
The  skin  of  the  hare  is  of  no  value,  but 
the  iesh  is  considered  nourishing  food. 

Order  RUMINANTIA. 

Animals  of  this  order,  have  three  kinds 
of  teeth.  They  have  no  incisors  in  the 
upper  jaw,  but  have  usually  eight  in  the 
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lower,  which  are  opposed  to  a  callosity  on 
the  upper  gums.  In  some  species  there 
are  canines  only  in  the  upper  jaw,  and 
others  have  them  in  both.  The  grinders 
are  twelve  in  each  jaw,  marked  with  two 
double  crescents  of  enamel  on  their 
crowns,  of  which  the  convexity  is  out- 
wards in  the  lower,  and  internal  in  the 
upper  jaw  ;  articulations  of  the  jaw  adap- 
ted for  a  triturating  motion.  The  limbs 
are  disposed  for  walking;  the  feet  with 
two  hoofed  toes ;  the  two  Dones  of  the  met- 
acarpus and  metatarsus,  consolidated  in- 
to one ;  organs  of  digestion  calculated  for 
ruminating,  consisting  of  four  stomachs ; 
intestines  long;  two  or  four  inguinal 
mamme.  The  males  have  horns,  and  the 
females,  too,  in  some  species  ;  food  always 
vegetable.  The  most  remarkable  faculty 
of  these  animals  is  that  of  rumination,  or 
of  rftnrning  the  food  into  the  mouth  for 
the  purpose  of  chewing  it  a  second  time, 
called  chewing  the  eudy  and  hence  the 
name  of  the  order,  Ruminantia. 

Genus  Cervub. — Liniutus, 
GemeHc  ChMraeUrs,  Teeth  33«  or  34— 
lociaors  |. — eanines  J^^  ^  j  -1  (■'ii^lan  A.|, 
The  canines,  where  thej  exist,  are  beat  back  and 
compretsed.  Hasd  long,  termioated  bj  e  mos- 
zle;  eyes  large,  pupils  ekmgaled  transversely; 
most  of  ibe  species  have  a  lachrysMl  sinus ;  ears 
loof  and  pointed ;  loofue  eofi ;  horns  solid,  deckl* 
uoue,  paloMted,  branched,  or  simple,  in  the  males ; 
females  destitute  oT  boras,  cxoept  in  one  species; 
four  inguinal  i 


THE  MOOSE. 
CtrvvLS  a/cM.— LiMNJEus. 
Description. — Head  long,  narrow  be- 
fore the  e^es  and  enlarged  towards  the 
mouth,  which  has  some  analogy  to  that  of 
the  horse ;  upper  lip  exceedingly  devel- 
oped and  very  thick  ;  nostrils,  a  lateral 
slit,  more  open  anteriorly  than  behind  ; 
eyes  small,  near  the  base  of  the  horns ; 
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THB  MOOSE. 


THB  EUL. 


lachrjm&l  pits  small ;  neck  short ',  ears 
Terj  large  and  thick ;  horns,  consisting 
of  a  very  large  flattened  ezpansipn,  fur- 
nished with  numeroos  prongs  on  the  ex- 
ternal border, with  a  larflre  isolated  branchof 
the  principal  stock.  Tail  excessively  short. 
A.  tafl  of  lon£  hair,,  like  beard^  beneath 
the  throaty  in  both  sexes,  and  a  protuber- 
ance in  the  same  place  in  the  male.  Legs 
long ;  feet  long,  and  placed  obliquely  on 
the  soil.  Hair  coarse  and  friable.  Gen- 
eral color  fawn-brown.  Dimensions,  as 
given  by  Dr.  Harlan  :  length  fVom  the 
nose  to  the  base  of  the  tail,  6  ft.  10  in.  ; 
height  before,  5  ft.  24  in.— behind,  5  ft. 
4}  in. ;  length  of  the  head,  23  in. ;  ears,  10 
in. ;  horns,  37  in. ;  neck,  18  in. ;  tail,  IJ 
inch.  Weight  of  the  horns  sometimes  60 
pounds. 

History. — Moose  were  formerly  very 
plentiful  in  Vermont^  and  in  many  places 
the  early  settlers  depended  upon,  their 
flesh  for  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  sub- 
sistence of  their  families.  They  are  now 
exterminated  from  all  portions  of  the  state 
excepting  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the 
northeastern  part.  There  they  are  ^till 
found,  and  several  were  kHled  there  du- 
ring the  two  last  winters.  The  bead  and 
horns  of  one  of  these,  obtained  by  Judge 
Paiker,  of  Orleans,  and  now  in  his  pos- 
session^ weighed  95  pounds,  of  which  the 
horns  are  supposed  to  constitute  one  half. 
The  hide  and  quarters  of  this  Moose,wben 
dressed,weighed  a  little  more  than  800  lbs. 
The  height  of  its  boms  exceeded  3  feet, 
and  the  distance  between  their  tips  was 
more  than  5  feet,  and*  l&rger  than  this  are 
not  often  found  ai  the  present  day.  But 
it  would.oppeor  from  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Williams  that  larger  individuals  were  ta- 
ken in  early  times.  He  says  that  one  of 
these  animals  in  Vermont  was  found  by 
measure  to  be  7  feet  high,  and  that  the 
largest  Moose  were  estimated  by  the  hun- 
ters to  weifirh  from  1300  to  1400  pounds. 
The  food  <m  the  Moose  consists  of  grass, 
shrubs,  the  boughs  and  bark  of  trees,  es- 
pecially the  beech,  which  they  seem  to 
prefer  above  all  others,  and  a  species  of 
maple,  Acerpennsylvanicum,  which  is  call- 
ed Moostwood,  in  summer  they  keep 
pretty  much  in  families.  In  winter  they 
herd  together,  sometimes  to  the  number 
of  20  or  30  in  a  company.  They  seem  to 
p^fer  cold  places ;  and  when  the  snow  is 
deep  they  tread  it  down  for  a  space  of  sev- 
eral acres,  forming  what  is  called  a  yard. 
Within  this  space  they  range,  and  sub- 
sist upon  the  twigs  and  bark  of  the  trees, 
while  the  snow  remains  deep  upon  the 
ground.  In  order  to  eat  from  the  groond, 
they  are  obliged  to  kneel  or  spread  their 
fore  legs,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 


their  neck.  They  move  with  along  i 
bling  trot,  and  with  a  rattling  of  their 
hoofs,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  consider- 
able distance.  Their  course  is  swift  and 
straight,  and  they  leap  over  the  hifffaest 
fences  with  ease.  The  males  only  have 
horns,  which  are  shed  and  reproduced  an- 
nually. The  rutting  season  is  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  young  are  produced  about 
the  first  of  June,  usually  two  at  a  birth. 
The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male.* 
This  animal  was  called  Monsall  by  the 
Algonquin  Indiana,  Orijua^  by  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Canada,  and  Moote^  or 
Moose  Deer,  by  the  English.t 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  Hying 
Moose  in  Burlington.  It  was  a  female, 
two  years  old,  and  had  then  been  in  cap- 
tivity about  two  months,  having  been  ta- 
ken in  Canada,  near  the  north  line  of  this 
state,  in  March,  1842.  The  height  at  the 
shoulder  was  about  6  feet,  and  it  agreed 
fully  with  my  description,  so  far  as  it  i» 
applicable  to  the  female,  that  sex  being 
without  horns.  It  had  become  so  tame 
as  to  be  led  by  a  halter  without  difficulty. 

THE  ELK. 
Cervus  canadensis. — Gme£. 

Descriptioh. — Head  well  formed,  ta^ 
pering  to  a  narrow  point ;  ears  large  and 
rapidly  moveable;  eyes  full  and  dark; 
horns  lofty,  ^cefnl,  with  numeroue 
pointed  cylindrical  branches,  which  curve 
forward.  The  hair  is  of  a  bluish  gray 
color  in  autumn;  dark  gray  during  the 
winter,  and  at  the  approach  of  spring  as- 
sumes a  reddish,  or  bright  brown  color, 
which  it  retains  during  the  summer.  The 
croup  of  a  pale  yellowish  white  or  clay 
eolor.  Colors  nearly  the  same  in  the  twe 
sexses ;  but  the  females  are  without  horns. 
Height  at  the  withers,  accordinfi"  to  Dr. 
Harian,  4  feet,  the  horns  3  feet,  nrst  ant- 
ler 1  foot,  second  10  inches,  length  of  the 
tail  2  inches. 

History. — The  horns  of  the  elk  have 
been  oflen  found  in  Vermont,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  sufficient  proof  of  the  for- 
mer existence  of  that  animal  within  the 
state ;  and  if  the  animal  was  found  here 
afler  the  settlement  of  the  state  was  com- 
menced, it  is  doubtless  now  completely 
exterminated.  Elks  live  in  families. 
Their  rutting  season  is  in  September,  and 
the  young,  one  and  sometimes  two  in 
number,are  produced  in  July.  Their  horns 
are  generally  shed  in  March.  This  spe- 
cies is  said  to  be  still  foand  in  numbers 


*  Willionn'  History,  Vol.  1,  p.  99. 
t  Harlan,  Fauna  Americana,  p.  392. 
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TBM  COMMON  DEER. 


DOMESTIC  qt'ADRCPEDS- 


VL  the  western  lUtefl.  A  specimen  of  this 
vpecies,  preserved  in  the  Philadelphia 
Mnaeum,  measures  seven  ft^et  and  seven 
inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the 
base  of  the  tail,  and  the  horns  measure 
three  feet  and  ten  inches.  The  animal 
was  13  years  old. 


THE  COMMON  DEER. 
Cervus  virginianus. — Gmel. 

Desciuption. — Form  light  and  slender 
color  reddish  fewn  in  summer,  and  gray- 
ish in  winter;  horns  moderate,  with  an 
antler  placed  high  on  the  inside  of  each 
shaft,  and  two  or  three  others  on  the  pos- 
terior side,  turned  backwards,  but  varying 
with  the  age  of  the  animal;  lachrymal 
pits  formed  by  a  fold  in  the  skin;  muzzle 
partially  developed;  tail  proportionally 
longer  than  in  the  preceding  species,  and 
thin;  no  canine  teeth.  Length  5  feet  5 
inches,  Uil  10  inches,  height  3  feet, 
length  of  the  head  1^  inches,  of  the 
horns,  following  the  curvature^  ^.  inches. 
Weight  from  90  to  130  pounds. 

HisTORT. — When  the  country  was  new 
this  deer  was  one  of  the  most  common 
and  valuable  quadrupeds  found  in  our 
forests,  and  upon  its  flesh  were  the  first 
settlers  of  the  state,  to  a  very  considera- 
ble extent,  dependent  for  food.  Indeed 
eo  eagerly  was  it  hunted,  and  still  so 
adziotts  were  the  people  for  its  preserva- 
tion, that  a  law  for  ite  protection  from  the 
10th  of  December  to  the  10th  of  June 
was  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of  our  le^sla- 
ture.  But  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  done  for  their  preservation,  their 
nnmbers  have  been  constantly  diminish- 
ing within  the  state,  till  tTiey  have  be- 
come exceedingly  scarce,  except  in  a  few 
of  the  most  unsettled  and  woody  sections. 
The  range  of  this  species  is  very  exten- 
sive, reaching  from  Canada  te  the  Oro- 
noco  in  South  America.    In  its  form  this 


most  other  species ;  but  at  the  same  timt 
it  possesses  great  muscular  power,  and 
runs  with  surprising  speed.  It  is  a  very 
timid  and  aby  animal,  and,  possessing  a 
ke-en  sense  of  hearing  and  smelling,  it  is 
found  to  be  very  difficult  to  approach 
within  gun  shot  of  him  without  his  Jaking 
alarm.  In  the  fall  the  doeir  are  in  good 
condition,  and  the  venison  valuable.  In 
the  winter  they  herd  togethac,«and,  whea 
the  snow  is  deep,  they  fona  what  ajo 
called  "y«rrfj,"  where  they  tread  dowm 
the  snow  and  gain  a  scanty  subsistence  by 
browsing  the  trees  and  bushes.  During 
this  period  they  become  very  lean,  and 
neither  the  skin  nor  the  flesh  is  of  much 
value.  They  produce  their  young  in  the 
early  part  of  summer,  and  have  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  at  a  birth.  The  fawns  ^ 
are  at  first  reddish,  spotted  with  white. 
They  lose  their  spote  in  autumn  and  be- 
come gray  in  winter.  This  coat  is  shed 
about  the  first  of  June  and  in  summer 
they  are  nearly  red,  which  color  continue* 
till  August  and  then  changes  to  ^/uc.  Th« 
skin  is  said  to  be  thinnest  In  the  gray^ 
toughest  in  the  red  and  thickest  in  th« 
blue;  the  skin  and  the  flesh  being  most 
valuable  in  the  blue.  The  horns  of  the 
male  are  shed  in  January.  The  deer  is 
said  to  manifest  great  enmity  to  the  Rat- 
tle-snake. When  it  discovers  one  of 
these  reptiles,  it  leaps  into  the  air  above 
it  and  alights  upon  it  with  all  four  of  its 
feet  brought  together  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  till 
the  hated  reptile  is  destroyed. 


DOMESTIC  QUADRUPEDS. 

Thus  far  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
an  account  of  the  Quadrupeds  which  hava 
been  found  in  Vermont  in  a  wild  state. 
In  addition  to  these  we  have  several  quad- 
rupeds which  have  been  introduced  and 
are  kept  in  a  domesticated  stacte.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  such  as  may  be  regard- 
ed as  permanent  residents. 

Order  Carnivora. 

C&nU fanuUarify  The  Dog. 

FeUs  euiMs^  The  Cat. 

Order  Pachtdermata. 
Eqvus  caballus,  The  Horse. 

Equus  asinuSy  The  Ass. 

Sus  scrofUf  The  Hog. 

Order  Ruminaktia. 
Bos  taurvs^  The  Ox. 

Dvis  ariesy  The  Sheep. 


There  are  a  few  other  Quadrupeds, 

I  which  are  sometimes  kept  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  such  as  the  Goat,  the  English 
^    ^  ^        _  Rabbit,  the  Guinea  Pig,  Ac. 
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THE  CAT. 


TUB  HORSB. 


THE  DOG. 
Canis  fmmUiariM. — Linh  . 
The  Dog  has  been  in  a  domesticated 
state  from  time  immemorial ;  and  from 
him  has  sprung  so  great  a  number  of  va- 
rieties, that  it  IB  perhaps  impossible  to  de- 
termine which  now  approaches  nearest  to 
the  original  stock.  The  dog  is  mention- 
ed as  he'mg  a  familiar  animal  nearly  two 
thonsand  Tears  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  the  allosioiis  to  him  in  the  Bible  seem 
to  imply  that  he  was  formerly  more  san- 
guinary and  savage  in  his  disposition  than 
at  present.  The  dog  is  the  only  quadrn- 
ped  which  has  been  the  companion  of 
man  in  every  state  of  society,  and  in  eve- 
ry region  and  climate  of  the  earth,  and  no 
other  animal  manifests  so  ffreat  and  so 
ikithful  an  attachment  to  his  master  as 
this ;  and  this  attachment  seems  to  arise 
fVom  the  purest  gratitude,  and  truest 
friendship.  In  works  on  natural  history 
we  have  no  jess  than  st.tty  permanent  va- 
rieties of  the  dog  named  and  described.* 
In  Vermont,  each  family  in  the  country 
osaally  finds  it  convenient  to  keep  one 
dog,  and  very  few  have  more  than  one. 
In  our  villages  a  few  dogs  are  kept,  (bet- 
ter if  fewer,)  but  as  a  person's  standinsr  in 
society  is  not  here,  as  in  some  countries, 
indicated  by  the  number  of  his  dogs,  the 
dog  mania  has  never  prevailed  to  any 
eonsiderahle  extent,  and  consequently  lit- 
tle pains  have  been  taken  to  procure  rare 
and  popular  varieties.  As  the  expense  of 
keeping  a  dog  is  generally  much  more 
than  the  profit,and  as  direful  consequences 
are  to  be  apprehended  when  dogs  are  nu- 
merous, fVom  the  occurrence  of  hydropho- 
bia among  them,  we  should  by  no  means 
regret  the  reduction  of  the  dogs  in  this 
•tate  to  a  moiety  of  their  present  number. 

THE  DOMESTIC  CAT. 
Fdis  catus. — Lirn. 
Oar  domestic  Cat  is  said  by  Cuvier  to 
have  been  originally  from  the  fbrests  of 
Europe,  where  it  is  still  found  in  a  wild 
state.  The  color  of  ^he  wild  animal  is 
gravish  brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  with 
dark  transverse  undulations,  while  below 
it  is  lighter  colored,  and  the  inside  of  the 
thighs  and  feet  are  yellowish.  There  are 
three  bands  upon  the  tail,  the  inferior 
third  of  which  is  blackish.  In  the  domes- 
ticated state  this  animal  varies,  as  is  well 
known,  in  the  length  and  fineness  of  its 
hair,  but  infinitely  less  so  than  the  doff, 
and  is  also  much  less  submissive  and  m- 
fbctionate.  The  Cat  renders  essential 
service  by  the  destruction  of  vermin,  and 

*  Brown*!  Zook>fkal  Tbxt  Book,  Vol.  1,  p.  7S. 


most  families  consider  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  keep  one  at  least  upon  their  prem- 
ises. Cats  wete  formerly  held  in  so  high 
estimation  on  account  of  their  monsing 
qualities,  that  in  the  10th  century  laws 
were  passed  in  England  regulating  the 
price  of  them.  It  was  also  enacted,  that 
*'  whoever  stole  or  killed  the  oat  that 
guarded  the  granary  of  the  prince,  should 
forfeit  an  ewe,  with  her  fleece  and  lamb, 
or  as  much  wheat  as,  when  poured  upon 
a  cat,  suspended  by  its  tail,  (the  head 
touching  the  floor,)  would  form  a  heap 
high  enough  to  cover  the  creature  to  the 
tip  of  its  tail." 

Order  PACHYDERMATA. 
This  order  is  named  from  the  thickness 
of  the  skin  of  the  animals  which  compose 
it.  They  have  two  and  sometimes  the 
three  kinds  of  teeth.  The  four  extremi- 
ties are  furnished  with  toes,  variable  in 
number,  and  terminated  with  strong  nails 
or  hoofs.  They  have  no  clavicles ;  and 
the  organs  ofdisrestion  are  not  formed  for 
ruminating.  We  hitve  no  animal  of  this 
order  existing  in  Vermont  in  a  wild  state, 
and  only  three,  the  Horse,  the  Ass,  and 
the  Hog,  which  have  been  introduced. 

Genus  EquuSy  LiNirAes. 
Generic  Characters. — Teeth  40--Incis» 
ors  i|^  canioesl.J.y  grinders  |LJ .  Grinders 
furrowed  on  each  side  with  flat  crowns,  and  sev- 
eral ridges  of  enamel ;  between  (he  canines  and 
grinders  a  vacant  space.  Upper  Up  capable 
of  considerable  motion ;  eyes  large ;  ears  rather 
large,  pointed  and  erect ;  feet  with  a  single  vis- 
ible loo,  covered  with  a  strong  hoof;  fail  with 
long  hair,  or  in  sonie  species  with  a  tuft  at  the 
extremity  ;  two  inguinal  teats ;  stomach  siu 
and  membranous ;  intestines  and  oecora  large. 


THE  HORSE. 
Equus  eabaUus. — Lihnjeus. 
This  generous  and  noble  spirited  ani- 
mal, next  to  the  sheep  and  the  ox,  has 
probably  been  the  most  useful  servant  of 
man.  At  what  period  he  became  domes- 
ticated we  have  at  present  no  means  of 
knowing.  It  must,  however,  have  been 
soon  after  the  deluge,  if  not  before  that 
event,  as  there  is  mention  of  the  horse 
and  his  rider  in  the  book  of  Genesis  near- 
ly 2000  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  horse  i/  the  associate  and  assistant 
of  man  in  war,  in  the  chase,  and  in  the 
works  of  agriculture,  of  the  arts  and  of 
commerce.  Although  wild  horses  exist 
at  the  present  dav  in  several  parts  of  the 
world,  yet  it  is  believed  that  there  are 
now  no  wild  horses,  which  have  descen- 
ded in  •  wild  stats  Arom  the  original  stock 
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The  wild  hones  in  Asia  and  America  are 
ill  descended  from  such  as  had  been  for- 
BMrly  domesticated,  and  had  been  set  at 
libertf .  These  wild  horses  are  said  to  be 
?ery  nnmeroos,  going  in  troops  upon  the 
prairies  at  the  southwest,  and  that  the  In- 
diana sQppIy  themselves  with  horses,  by 
catching  and  taming  them.  The  period 
•f  gestation  in  the  horse  is  11  months  and 
ia  the  domesticated  state  the  colt  is  al- 
lowed to  sack  5  or  6  months.  At  the 
age  of  two  years  the  sexes  are  separated ; 
it  three  thej  are  handled  and  at  four  are 
Kroke  to  the  saddle  and  harness,  and  are 
capable  of  service  and  of  propagating 
without  injury  to  themselves.  The  life 
«f  the  horse  is  from  25  to  30  years,  but 
tkey  are  not  of  much  value  after  they 
reach  20  jears.  The  age  of  a  horse  may 
be  pretty  nearly  ascertained  by  his  teeth. 
According  to  Cuyier  the  milk  teeth  appear 
about  15  days  after  the  colt  is  foaled ;  at 
^  years  the  middle  ones  are  replaced ;  at 
3|  the  two  following  ones  ;  and  at  4^  the 
outermost  ones  or  corntrs.  All  these 
leeth  have  at  6rst  indented  crowns,  which 
are  gradually  worn  down  by  use  and  en- 
tirely ef&iced  at  7  years  old.  The  lower 
caaine  teeth  appear  at  3  years  old,  and 
the  upper  ones  at  4.  They  remain  poin- 
ted till  6,  and  begin  to  peel  off  at  10. 

Vermont  produces  excellent  horses  and 
considerable  pains  have  been  taken  to  in- 
troduce the  best  varieties.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  labor  upon  the  farms,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation in  this  state  is  performed  by  hor- 
ses, and  large  numbers  of  fine  horses  are 
annoally  aent  to  market  out  of  the  state. 
The  whole  number  of  horses  in  Vermont, 
fiaeluding  the  mules,  which  are  very  few,) 
according  to  the  returns  of  1840,  was  as 
follows : 


rim, 
€cm4Qs, 


5,4St5  Oranfo,  6,674 

3.397  Orieam,  3,469 

6,&Sa  Bmiland,  6|QeO 

4,01  WuhiosUMi,  4J)60 

];207  Windham,  4,969 

4,497  Wiadjor,  8,440 
l,Ifl                              ■    . 

l,597]Tot%l  Dumbar,  m^tOL 

THE  ASS. 
Equus  a$inuSf — Liif if^Bva. 
The  Ass  is  distinguished  by  his  long 
cars,  by  the  toft  which  terminates  his  tail, 
aad  by  the  black  cross  on  his  shoulders. 
His  nsnal  color  is  a  brownish  gray.      He 
was  originally  from  the  great  deserts  of 
•enlral  Asia,  where  these  animals  are  still 
fenad  in  a  wild  state,  and   where  they 
nange  in  immense  herds  from  north  to 
Mik,  according  to  the  season.    The  A 
m  the  domesticated  state,  is  a  patient, 
■■hsaiMive  and  serviceable  animal,  and  in 
■■ay  parti  of  the  world  is  almost  the  only 


one  employed  as  a  beast  of  burden.  It  is 
much  more  sure^-footed  than  the  horse, 
and  on  that  account  is  much  used  in 
rough  mountainous  countries.  The  hoarse* 
ness  of  the  bray  of  the  Ass  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  produced  by  two  small,  peculiar 
cavities,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  lar* 
ynx.  The  Ass  is  not  kept  in  Vernontlbr 
its  labor,  but  a  very  few  are  kept  for  the 
production  of  Mules  from  the  mare. 

The  Mule.— The  Mule  is  an  nnprolif- 
ic  hybrid,  produced  betwixt  the  horse  and 
the  ass.  When  the  sire  was  a  horse  and  the 
dara  a  she-ass,  the  offspring  was  termed 
Hinnut  by  the  ancients,  but  when  the  sire 
was  a  jack  ass  and  the  dam  a  mare,  it  was 
then  called  Mulus.  At  some  periods  a 
considerable  number  of  Mules  have  been 
produced  in  Vermont,  but  they  have  al- 
ways been  reared  for  exportation,  none 
of  them  being  kept  within  the  state  for 
their  labor. 

Gbvus  Sua. — Lintunu. 
Generic  Charaelert.-'Teeih  43  or  4G— 
iocbiors,  A  or  j^  canines,  1.1^  grinders,  1^, 
Lower  incisors  dirocted  ol>liquety  fon»asd,  lb*  up* 
p«r  ODos  conical ;  the  canines  protruded  and  boat 
upwards ;  grinders  simple  and  UibercukMis  Body 
covered  with  bristles;  nose  eloagated, earti)agi»» 
ous  and  furnished  with  a  particular  bone  to  ths 
snout;  feel  with  four  toes,  the  two  middle  ones  oo^ 
touching  the  ground,  furnished  with  strong  boo&* 

THE  COMMON  HOG. 
Sut  serofm. — Liasiies. 
The  color  of  the  Hog,  in  a  wild  state, 
is  blackish  brown  mixed  with  gray. 
Its  tusks  strong,  prismatic,  curved  out- 
wards and  slightly  upwards ;  its  body  short 
and  thick ;  its  ears  erect,  and  the  young 
are  striped  with  black  and  white,  in  the 
domestic  state  it  is  subject  to  very  great 
variety,  both  in  form  and  color.  Pork  or 
the  flesh  of  the  Hog,  has  alwavs  been  to 
the  people  of  Vermont  one  or  the  most 
important  articles  of  food.  When  the 
country  was  new,  the  first  settlers  of  the 
state  depended,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, upon  the  spontaneous  productions 
of  the  forests  for  the  means  of  fattening 
their  ho^.  Hogs  are  extremely  fond  of 
acorns,  oeech  nuts,  and  other  nuts,  and 
with  these  the  forests  abounded.  When, 
on  the  occurrence  of  frosts  in  autumn, 
these  nuts  began  to  fall  from  the  trees,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  early  settlers  to 
turn  their  hogs  into  the  woods  and  let 
them  run  till  Uie  setting  in  of  winter  and 
the  ftll  of  deep  snows,  when  they  were 
•soally  found  in  good  condition  to  be 
butchered.    But  on  accent  of  the  great 
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nainber  of  bears,  wolves  and  catamoonts, 
which  embraced  every  opportunity  to  de- 
stroy them,  the  fattening  of  hoers  in  this 
way  was,  at  best,  a  precarious  business. 
In  some  placeB,where  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  hogs  were  turned  into  the  woods 
together,  a.  person  was  kept  with  them  to 
protect  them  during  the  day,  and  collect 
them  into  a  place  of  safety  for  the  night, 
and  often  has  our  blood  chilled  in  our 
veins  as  we  have  heard  our  fathers  nar- 
rate, with  quiverinff  lips,  their  bloody 
struggles  with  bruin  for  tJie  possession  of 
a  favorite  hog.  Almost  every  family  in 
the  state  fattens  one  hog,  or  more  than 
one,  for  their  own  use,  and  by  most  of  our 
farnier8,more  or  less  are  fattened  for  mar- 
ket. Hogs  are  usually  butchered  in  this 
state  when  about  20  months  old,  and 
their  weiffht  when  dressed  is  from  150,  to 
400  pounds,  according  to  kind  and  condi- 
tion. Considerable  pains  have  been  taken 
within  a  few  years  to  improve  our  breed  of 
hogs,  and  several  new  varieties  have  been 
introduced,  one  of  the  latest  and  most  ap- 
proved of  which  is  called  the  Berkshire 
Hog.  The  Hog  is  a  prolific  animal,  pro- 
ducing young  twice  a  year,  and  often 
having  14  pigs  at  a  litter.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  4  months.  The  hog  increases 
m  size  for  about  5  or  6  years,  and  some- 
times lires  20  years.  The  number  of  hogs 
in  the  several  counties  in  Vermont,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  of  1840,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Additont 
Benaington, 
Caledonia} 
Chittenden, 


Franklin, 
Grand  lale, 


14,305] 
9,906 
18,991 

25,:no 

3,630 
8,935 


Lamoillo, 

Orange* 

Orleans, 

Rutland, 

VVatbingtoOy 

Windham^ 


3,  I79l  Windsor, 


7,987 
23,516 

9,750 
15,563 
12,150 
29,435 
22,834 


Gekus  Bos. — Unwcus. 
Generic  CJUracter*.— Teeth  32  or  30— 
Incifora  |  or  |,  canines  ^^  grinders^-^.  Head 
large;  forehead  straight ;  mtmle  tquare ;  horns  oc- 
cupying the  crest  of  the  forehead;  eyes  large; 
ears  funnel  shaped;  dewlaps  on  the  neok ;  female 
with  an  udder,  having  four  teaU ;  (ail  loog  and  tuf- 
ted; homa  simple,  conical,  round  with  various  in- 
flections, soflsetunes  dircded  laterally. 

THE  OX. 
Bvs  touncff.-— Lis N. 
We  here  use  the  term  ox  in  a  general 
sense,  to  denote  neat  cattU^  the  male  of 
which  is  called  bull,  and  the  female  cow, 
aithongh  it  is  ordinarily  applied  to  the 
male.in  an  altered  working  state.  Neith- 
er the  native  country  of  the  ox,  nor  the 
time  when  he  was  reclaimed  frdm  a  wild 
state,  is  -now  tsertainly  known.     It  must, 


however,  have  been  domesticated  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  the  keeping  of  cattle 
is  mentioned  as  an  occupation  before  the 
flood.*  After  that  event  the  keeping  of 
cattle  and  sheep  afforded  the  means  of 
subsistence  and  constituted  the  principal 
part  of  the  wealth  of  a  large  proportion  of 
the  human  race  j  and  has  continued  to  do 
so  down  to  the  present  time.  We  read 
that  when  Abraham  was  in  Egypt,  180 
years  before  there  is  any  mention  of  the 
horse,  he  was  possessed  of  sheep  and  ox* 
en  ;t  and  this  account  of  the  early  domes- 
tication and  acknowledged  value  of  the 
ox  is  confirmed  by  the  records  of  profane 
history.  This  animal  was  held  in  so  high 
estimation  as  to  be  an  object  of  worship 
in  Egypt,  and  among  the  Hindoos  was 
highly  venerated  and  believed  to  be  thm 
first  animal  created.  The  traditions  of 
the  Celtic  nations  also  enrol  the  cow 
among  the  earliest  productions,  and  rep* 
resent  her  as  a  kind  of  divinity. 

Cattle,  like  most  other  domesticated 
animals,  have  run  into  a  very  considera- 
ble^umbor  of  varieties,  and  it  is  now, 
perhaps,  impossible  to  ascertain  which 
approaches  nearest  to  the  original  stock. 
The  cattle  which  were  first  introduced 
into  this  country  by  the  early  settlers, 
were  such  as  were  the  common  cattle  of 
Great  Britain  150  or  200  years  ago,  and  ' 
from  these  the  present  stocks  have  gen- 
erally descended,  and,  till  within  a  few 
vears  past,  very  little  pains  have  been  ta- 
ken for  their  improvement.  These,  com- 
ing from  different  parts  of  England,  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  consisted  of  many  va- 
rieties, which  here  became  amalgamated, 
and  which  have  here  formed  what  may  be 
called  the  American  stocky  retaining,  like 
our  American  people,  many  both  of  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  races  from 
which  it  is  descended.  For  many  years 
past  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove  the  breeds  of  cattle,  particularly  in 
England,  and  within  a  few  years  some  of 
these  improved  breeds  have  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country.  The  roost  ap- 
proved of  these  are  the  Avrshire  and 
Durham,  and  these  are  doubtless  in  many 
respects  superior  to  our  native  cattle* 
Still,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  the 
proper  method  of  improving  stocks  oT 
cattle  is  not  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
materials,  but  by  selecting,  for  breeders^ 
from  our  native  stocks,  the  best  varietiee, 
and,  from  these,  those  individuals  wbicli 
possess  the  properties  desired  in  the  high- 
est perfection.  In  this  way  we  shall  be 
mire  to  have  a  race  of  cattle  which  iai 
adapted  to  our  country  and  climate,  an^ 
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Vol  a  few  yeafB  woqM  elapse  in  the  prir- 
Muee  of  this  policy,  before  we  should  be 
as  proud  to  compare  the  Amerioan  stock 
of  cattle  with  the  cattle  of  foreign  coun- 
tries as  we  now  are  to  compare  the  Amer- 
ican with  foreign  nations. 

Upon  lands  which  are  uneyen  and 
tough,  the  farming  operations  are  carried 
SB  to  better  advantage  by  oxen  than  by 
hocsea,  and  on  this  account  large  num- 
bers of  oxen  are  kept  for  labor  in  Ver- 
moaiy  particularly  in  the  central  and  east* 
an  parts;  but  cattle  are  here  raised 
chiefly  for  the  dairy  and  for  market.  No 
part  of  our  country  affords  better  grazing, 
•ad  for  the  production  of  good  beef  cattle 
and  good  butter  and  cl^ese,  Vermont 
■ay  challeDge  comparison  with  almost 
aay  part  of  the  world.  According  to  the 
grand  list  of  the  state  in  1841,  there  were 
31 ,13d oxen,  and  154,669 cows.  The  num- 
ber of  cattle  of  every  description  according 
to  the  returns  of  1840,  was  as  follows : 


39,718|Oren«e, 


CUtteaden, 

FkmokMa* 
GtmodlsU, 


16,879 
39,668 

6,8?; 


}  Orleans, 
f  Rotland, 
WMhington, 
Windham, 
96;965  Windsor, 
5,463 
16,556  Toal  nomber, 


36,855 
18.293 
40,029 
25,415 
42,661 
51,863 

"384,341 


GxviTs  Ovis. — Linrueus. 
Gemeric  Characters. — Teeth  32 — Incis- 
flis  1^  canines  1^  grinders  |^.  Horns  com- 
Bwi  to  both  sexes,  often  wanting,  particularly  in 
Ibe  female ;  thick,  angular,  wrinkled  transversely, 
ptie  cotored,  taming  laterally  and  spirally  ;  ears 
■sail ;  legs  lender ;  hair  of  two  kinds ;  tail  more 
«r  leas  shwt ;  two  inguinal  manunie. 

THE  SHEEP. 
Ovis  aries. — Lmii . 

In  the  4th  chapter  of  the  book  of  €ren- 
esis  we  read  that  Abel  was  a  keeper  of 
^leep;  fVom  which  it  appears  that  this 
animal  has  existed  in  a  state'  of  domesti- 
eation  from  the  very  beginning  of  our 
raee.  And  we  learn  from  history  that 
man  has,  in  almost  all  ages  of  the  world, 
depended  upon  the  sheep  for  a  very  con- 
siderable share  of  his  food  and  clothing. 
in  the  Scriptures  the  sheep  is  fVequentty 
■lentioned,  and  the  lamb,  which  is  the 
/•ung  of  this  animal,  on  account  of  its 
gentleness  and  meekness,  was  employed 
nder  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  prefig- 
ne  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus — '*  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world."" 

The  sheep  first  introduced  into  this 
emmtry  by  the  European  settlers,  were  of 

•hha  ltS9. 


a  large,bardy,  coarse  woolled  variety,  and 
before  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  very  little  pains  had  been  taken 
to  improve  their  quality  or  increase  their 
numbers.  The  first  fine  woolled  sheep  iB*> 
troduced  wefe  the  Merinos,  from  Spain, 
in  1802.  In  that  year  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston imported  a  buck  and  two  ewes  in- 
to New  York,  and  Col.  D.  Humphreys 
imported  200  sheep  of  this  breed,  and  pla- 
ced them  on  his  farm  near  New  Haven, 
Ct.  But  these  sheep  attracted  very  little 
attention  till  the  embargo  of  1808  and 
the  non -intercourse  which  followed  it  had 
cut  ofi^ the  accustomed  supply  of  woollen 
goods  firom  England.  In  1809  and  18 JO 
nearly  400  Merinos  were  shipped  to  this 
country  by  the  Hon.  Wm.  Jarvis,  then 
American  consul  at  Lisbon,  and  thesoi 
together  with  about  3,500  imported  by 
others,  were  distributed  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States.  A  considera- 
ble number  of  the  Merinos  introduced  in* 
to  this  country  by  Consul  Jarvis  were 
brought  by  him  to  Vermont,  and  placed 
upon  his  unrivalled  farm  in  Weathers- 
field;  and  from  the  importations  above 
mentioned  nearly  all  the  Merino  sheep  in 
the  United  States  have  been  derived. 

History  informs  us  that  Merino  sheep 
existed  in  Spain  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Augustus  Ciesar,  and  as  the  name  signi- 
fies beyond  sea^  they  were  probably  im- 
ported thither  from  some  other  country. 
In  1765, 100  Merino  bucks  and  200  ewes 
were  transported  from  Spain  into  Saxony, 
and  subsequently  many  more.  Ii\,  these 
Saxony  Merinos  the  wool  became  much 
improved,  and  from  this  improved  race 
importations  have  taken  place  into  th# 
United  States,  under  the  name  of  Saxony  . 
ske^.  The  first,  consisting  of  only  two 
or  tnree  bucks,  were  imported  in  1823,  by 
Col.  James  Shepherd,  of  Northampton, 
Mass.  The  two  following  years  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Saxony  sheep  were  im- 
ported by  the  Messrs.  Searles,  of  Boston, 
and  the  year  1826  witnessed  the  introduc- 
tion of  no  less  than  2,500.  From  these 
and  subsequent  importations  the  Saxony 
sheep  are  now  scattered  into  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  in  many  places 
crossed  with  the  Merino  and  the  coarse 
wooled  sheep.  In  Vermont  they  have 
been  introduced  into  many  towns,  but  are 
not  very  generally  difiused  over  the  state. 

There  are,  probably,  few  countries  in 
the  world  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of 
sheep  than  New  England,  and  the  soil 
and  climate  of  the  hills  of  Vermont  seem 
to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  that  purpose. 
Experience  has  likewise  shown  that  while 
the  Merino  and  Saxony  sheep  thrive  here 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  their  wool  suf- 
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fen  no  deterioration  in  quality,  but  with 
aai table  attention  is  rather  improved. 
Sheep  require  an  airy  location,  both  in 
summer  and  winter.  In  summer  they 
thrive  much  better  in  elevated,  dry  pas- 
tures than  on  low,  moist  lands.  In  win- 
ter they  should  be  yarded  from  the  last  of 
November  till  the  latter  part  of  April,  but 
•faould  never  be  crammed,  in  large  num- 
bers, into  small  or  tight  enclosures.  They 
should  be  salted  weekly  both  in  summer 
and  winter,  and  at  all  seasons  have  free 
access  to  pure  water.  The  best  season 
for  lambing  is  thought  to  be  from  the  1st 
to  the  10th  of  May.  The  daily  allowance 
of  food  per  head  for  sheep  in  winter 
should  be  3  lbs.  of  hay,  or  2  lbs.  of  bay 
and  half  a  pint  of  oat  meal,  or  other  food 
equivalent. 

Sheep  are  subject  to  several  diseases, 
tiie  most  common  and  fatal  of  which  are 
ike  foot-rot  and  scab.  The  most  approved 
remedy  for  the  former  consists  of  3  parts 
of  blue  vitriol  and  1  of  verdigris  pulver- 
ised as  fine  as  Indian  meal  and  mixed 
with  a  sufficient  quantitv  of  sharp  vine- 
gar to  make  it  as  thick  as  milk.  The 
vinegar  should  be  nearly  as  hot  as  boiling 
water  when  poured  upon  the  other  ingre- 
dients, and  the  mixture  shooU  be  stirred 
briskly  while  hot.    This  mixture  may 


be  put  on  with  a  paint-brush,  being  eare- 
ful  to  apply  it  thoroughly  to  those  parts 
of  the  feet  which  are  most  inflamed.  For 
the  scab  the  best  remedy  is  to  immerse 
the  sheep,  excepting  the  head,  in  a  strong 
decoction  of  tobacco,  scrubbing  thorough- 
ly the  parts  afibcted.  The  best  time  for 
dotUjg  this  is  immediately  after  shearing ; 
but  it  may  be  done  any  time  during  the 
seasron.  For  lambs  the  decoction  should 
be  weaker.  For  the  bloat  in  sheep  a  great 
spoonful  of  castor  oil  mixed  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  pulverized  rhubarb  may  be 
given  in  about  a  gill  of  hot  water.  It 
may  be  poured  down  the  sheep*s  throat 
with  a  great  spoon. 

From  1830  to  1837  wool  met  with  a 
ready  sale,  and  commanded  a  high  price, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  farmers  of 
Vermont,  during  that  period,  devoted 
their  chief  attention  to  the  production  of 
wool,  and  tlie  flocks  of  sheep,  in  most 
parts  of  the  state,  were  increased  many 
fold.  The  whole  number  of  sheep  in  Uie 
several  counties,  in  1840,  was  as  Allows : 
Addison, 
Bennington, 
Caledonia, 
Chittendeo, 

ESMX, 

Franklio, 
Grand  Isle, 


961,010 

Orange, 

156U)69 

104,731 

Orleans, 

46,660 

100,806 

Rutland, 

«71,7«7 

110,774 

Washington, 

110,879 

14,188 

Windham, 

114,336 

87,365 

Windsor, 

934,896 

27,461 

40,990 

Tout  number, 

1.661  618 

CHAPTER  III. 

BIRDS   OF   VERMONT. 


Preliminary  Observations. 
Birds  are  or^nized  for  flight ;  have  a 
double  respiratory  and  circulating'  sys- 
tem, and  produce  tlieir  younff  by  eggs. 
They  are  distinguished  from  all  other  ver- 
tebrated  animals  by  being  clothed  with 
feathers.  Their  whole  structure  is  adap- 
ted for  flying.  Their  bones  are  hard  and 
hollow,  which  give  them  at  the  same 
time  lightness  and  strength.  Their  lungs 
are  attached  to  their  ribs,  and  are  com- 
posed of  membranes  penetrated  by  orifi- 
ces, which  permit  a  free  passage  of  the 
air  into  almost  all  parts  of  Uie  body. 
Birds  have  long  necks,  and  bills  compo- 
sed of  horny  substance,  but  they  are  al- 
ways destitute  of  teeth.  Their  organ  of 
smell  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  and 
is  generally   hid  by  the  feathers.    Their 


ton^e  is  principally  cartilaginous,  aa4 
their  taste  probably  imperfect.  Their  eyes 
are  so  constructed  that  their  sight  is  very 
acute,  whether  the  object  be  near  or  dis- 
tant, in  addition  to  the  eye-lids,  they 
have  a  membranous  curtain  to  cover  anU 
protect  the  eye.  Birds  which  fly  by  day 
have  no  external  ear,  but  owls,  or  such 
as  fly  by  night,  have  one,  but  it  is  not  so 
much  developed  as  in  quadrupeds. .  The 
brain  of  birds  is  remarkably  large.  Their 
wind-pipe  consists  of  entire  rings,  and^  at 
the  lower  end,  where  itbranchesoS'tothe 
lungs,  it  is  furnished  with  a  glottis  This 
is  called  the  lower  larynx,  and  with  this 
the  voice  of  birds  is  produced,  whieh 
has  great  compass,  owing  to  the  large  vol- 
ume of  air  contained  in  the  air  vessels. 
Most  birds  undergo  two  moults  annual- 
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It.  In  some  species  the  winter  plumage 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  the  male  and  female  alao  yarj 
in  color  in  many  species.  The  digestion 
of  birds  is  rapid  in  proportion  to  the  ac- 
tivity of  their  life  and  the  force  of  their 
respiration.  Their  stomach  is  composed 
of  three  parts ;  namely,  a  crop,  a  mem- 
branous stomach,  and  a  gizzard.  The  giz- 
zard is  armed  with  two  strong  muscles, 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  small  stones, 
which  the  fowl  swallows,  grinds  up  the 
food,  and  thus  performs  the  office  of  mas- 
tication. 

The  velocity  with  which  birds  travel 
through  the  air  exceeds  that  of  any  ter- 
restrial animal.  Eagles,  and  many  other 
birds,  fly  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  an  hour. 
Most  birds  are  migratory,  very  few  com- 
paratively spending  the  whole  year  in  the 
same  neighborhood.  The  crow,  the  par- 
tridge, and  a  few  species  of  woodpeckers, 
owls,  hawks,  and  water  fowl,  are  all 
which  are  known  to  reside  permanently 
in  Vermont.  Several  species  are  seen  here 
in  winter  which  are  never  seen  in  sum- 
mer, and  many  are  seen  to  pass  northerly 
in  the  spring  and  return  to  the  south  in 
the  fall,  which  make  scarcely  any  stop 
with  us. 

The  characters  by  which  birds  are  dis- 
tinguished into  orders  and  genera  are  de- 
rived principally  from  the  formation  of 
the  bill  and  feet.  We  have  adopted  the 
classification  of  Temminck,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  his  valuable 
Manual  of  Ornithology.  The  following 
are  the  Orders. 

I.  Rupaees — birds  of  prey. 

II.  Omnivarts — living  on  all  kinds  of 
food. 

III.  Imeetivores — feeding  on  insects. 

IV.  Granivores — feeding  on  grain 

V.  Zy^odaUyli — with  the  toes  disposed 
in  opposite  pairs. 

VI.  Tenmrostres — birds  with  slender 
biUs. 

VII.  Alcyones— "With  three  toes  before, 
united,  and  one  behind ;  the  tarsi  being 
verv  short. 

VIII.  Chelidones — with  three  toes  be- 
fore, divFded,  or  only  united  at  the  base 
by  a  short  membrane  ;  the  back  toe  often 
reversible. 

IX.  Columba — with  toes  before  entire- 
ly divided,  and  one  behind. 

X.  GalliruB — with  three  toes  before, 
united  by  a  membrane  ;  the  back  toe  join- 
ed to  the  tarsus  above  the  joint  of  the  oth- 
er toes. 

XI.  Grallatores — with  long  slender 
legs,  naked  above  the  knee  j  three  toes 
before  apd  one  behind,  all  nearly  on  the 
same  level. 
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XII  Pinnatipedes — with  the  tarsi  slen- 
der and  compressed  ;  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  with  a  rudimentary  mem- 
brane along  the  toes,  the  posterior  one 
joined  interiorly  to  the  tarsus. 

XIII.  Palmipedes — with  short  feet, 
more  or  less  drawn  u]}  to  the  abdomen ; 
anterior  toes  partly  or  wholly  connected 
by  a  membrane. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of 
the  Birds  of  Vermont,  arranged  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  are  described  in  the 
subsequent  pages. 

BIRDS  OF  VERMONT. 
Order  Rapaces — Birds  of  Prty. 
Falco  lettcocephalus,  Bald  Eagle. 

**     ckrysaetoSf         Golden  Eagle. 

"     halitetus.  Fish  Hawk. 

**    lineatus^  Red -should 'd  Hawk. 

*•    pennsylvanicus  Broad  winged  Hawk. 

"    fuscvs,  Slate  colored  Hawk. 

«*    peregrinusy        L#arge  footed  Hawk. 

*•    palumbaritiSf     Gros-H«wk. 

"     Cooperiy  Cooper's  Hawk. 

**     eyaneus,  Marsh  Hawk, 

"    borealisj  Red -tailed  Hawk. 

"     columhariuSy      Pigeon  Hawk. 
Sttix  asio,  Screech  Owl. 

"    funereay  Hawk  Owl. 

"    nyctca.  Snowy  Owl. 

"    virginianay        Great-horned  Owl. 

"    cincreUy  Cinereous  Owl. 

"    hrachyotuSy        Short-eared  Owl. 

"    ntbulosay  Barred  Owl. 

"    acadica^  Saw- Whet. 

"    americanay        Barn  Owl. 

Order  Omnivores — Food  of  all  kinds. 

Stumusludovicianus  Meadow  Lark. 
Icterus  haltimorey       Baltimore  Oriole. 

"       ph(pnieus,        Red  Winged  Black  Bird 

"      ptcoris.  Cow  Black  Bird. 

*•       agripennis.    Bob-o-Iink. 
Q^iscalus  versicolor y  Crow  BUck  Bird. 

"      ferrugineusy  Rusty  Black  Bird. 
Corvus  americanusy  Common  Crow. 

"      coraxy  Raven. 

"      cristatusy       Blue  Jay. 

"      eanadensisy    Canada  Jay. 
Parus  atricapUluSy    Chicadee. 

"      hudsonUuSy     Hudson  Bay  Tilinuuse. 
BombydUacarolinaMiSt  Cedar  Bird. 
Order  Insectivores — Living  on  Insects^ 
Lanius  horealisy  Butclier  Bird. 

Muscicapa  tyranniSy  King  Bird. 
'*     fuscay  Phcpbce. 

"      vircvSy  Wood  Pewcr. 

"      acadica,        Small  Pewoe. 
*♦      canadensis.  Spotted  Flycatcher. 
Vlrco flavifronSy         YtlW.w  ihn.at«M!  Virm. 

**      noveboraccnsis  White  eyed  Vireo 

*'     oHvaceuSy  Rrd  eyed  Vireo. 

*'     solitarius,         Solitary  Virco. 
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»•   solitariusj 
j^fflvia  coronata^ 
"     petechia^ 
•*     astivay 
«     maculosa, 
•»     rubricajnlla, 
•*     virenSy 
«*     pinusy 
"      earulea, 


Tardus  rvfus,  Brown  Thrush. 

"  felivoXf  Cat  Bird, 

**   migratorius,     Robin. 
*»    Wilsoniij  Wilson's  Thrush, 

•*  noveboracensis  New  York  Thrush. 
aurocapiilus,     Golden  crowned  do. 
Hermit  Thrush, 
Yellow  crowned  Warbler 
Yellow  red  poll  do; 
Summer  Warbler. 
Spotted  Warbler. 
Nashville  Warbler. 
Black  ihroate.d  Green  da 
Pine  Creeping  do. 

,  Coerulean  Warbler, 

Blackburni€B,  Blackburn's  Warbler 
**      icterocephala,  Chestnut  sided  do. 
"      canadensis,     Black  throated  do. 
•*       trichas,  Maryland  yellow   ihroat. 

"     vermivora,      Worm  eating  Warb'r 
**       varia,  Black  &  While  Creeper. 

Regulus  calendulus.  Ruby  crowned  Wren 
"        tricolor,        Fiery  crownedfWren 
Troglodytes  adon.     House  Wren. 
"     hyemalis.      Winter  Wren. 
"     americanits,  Wood  Wren. 
SiaUa  WUsonii,  Blue  Bird. 

Anthos  spinoletta.      Brown  Lark. 
Order  Grawivores — Living  on  Seeds. 
Emberiza  nivalis,       Snow  Bunting. 

«»         graminea,  Bay  winged  Bunting 
savanna.    Savannah  Bunting. 
Song  Sparrow. 
Snow  Bird. 
Tree  Sparrow, 
Chipping  Sparrow. 
Field  Sparrow. 
Swamp  Sparrow. 
Gold  Finch. 
Pine  Linnet. 

„ ,  Ferruginous  Finch. 

pennsijltardca  White  throat.  Finch. 
"  leucophrys,  White  crown.  Finch. 
"     arctica,  Arctic  ground  Finch. 

"     erythraphthalma  Towhe-ground  Finch 
"    purpurea.         Purple  Linnet. 
Pyrrhula  enucleator.  Pine  Grosbeak. 
Loxia  currir^slra.      Common  Cross  bill. 

"      teucoptera.       White  Winged  do. 
Order  Zygodacttli — The  toes  in  pairs. 
Coecyrus  americanusYe}\ow  bill  Cuckoo. 
<<         dominieus.  Black  billed  Cuckoo. 
PicuS  auratus.  Gold  wing.  Woodpecker. 

•»  srythrocephalus.  Red  headed  do. 
**  variu^,  Yellow  bellied  do. 

•*  ALlosus,  Hairy  Woodpecker. 

"  puhesotns.  Downy  Woodpecker 

"  arcticus,  Arctic  three  toed  do. 

Order  Tenuirostres — Slender  bill  Birds. 


Fringilla  melodia, 
"     hyemalis, 
"     canadensis, 
•*     socialis, 
**    juncorum, 
**    palustris, 
"     tristi^, 
"     linaria, 
iliaca. 


Order  AhcvowTS, —Halcyons. 
Alcedo  alcyon.  Belted  King  Fisher. 

Order  Chelidokes— 2%c  Swallow  Tribe. 


Hirundo  purpurea, 
"        rufa, 
"        fulva, 
"         bicolor, 
"        riparia, 
Cypselus  pelasgius, 
Caprimulpua  vociferuSj 
"     xirginianus. 

Order  Columbjs- 

Columba  migratoria, 

"     ^carolinensis, 

Order  Galling — 


Purple  Martin. 
Barn  Swallow. 
ClifF  Swallow. 
White  bellied  Swal. 
Bank  Swallow. 
Chimney  Swallow. 
Whip-poor-WUl. 
Night  Hawk. 
—The  Pigeon  Tribe. 
Passenger  Pigeon. 
Carolina  Dove. 


Gallinaceous  Birds, 


Meleagris  galhpavo  Wild  Turkey, 
Perdix  eirginianus.  Quail. 
Tetrao  umlellus.        Partridge. 

"      canadensis,     Spruce  Partridge. 
Order  Grallatores— fTarftn^  Birds. 
Caledris  arcnaria,     Sanderling  Plover. 
FuJirn  americana.      Common  Coot. 
Grus  americana.        Whooping  Crane. 
Ardea  nyclicorax.       Night  Heron. 

"      Herodias,        Great  Blue  Heron. 

"      viresctns.         Green  Heron. 
Totanus  Bartramius  Upland  Plover. 

»»       chloroffigius,  Solitary  Tatler. 

«       macvlarias.    Spotted  Tatler. 
Scolopax  Wilsonii,     Common  Snipe. 
Rusticola  minor.         Woodcock. 
Order  Pinnatipedes — Lobe-footed  Birds, 
Podicepit  rarolinentisy      Pied-bill  Dobchick. 
Order  Palmipedes — Web-footed  Birds. 
Larus  Bonapartii,      Bonapartian  Gull. 


^Ua  caroUnensis, 

<*     canadensis. 

Certhia  familiaris, 

TroehUus  colubris^ 


While  breast.  Nuthatch. 
Red  bellied  Nuthatch 
Brown  Creeper. 
Ruby  throat  Hum*g  Bird. 


atrictlla, 
Anser  canadensis, 
jinas  sponsa, 

"      boschas, 

"     obscura, 

"      discors, 
Mergus  merganser, 
Colymbus  glacialis. 


Black  headed  Gull. 
Canadian  Goose. 
Wood  Duck. 
Mallard. 
Dusky  Duck. 
Blue  winged  Teal. 
Goosander. 
Loon. 


BIRDS  OF  PREY. 
Birds  of  this  order  are  distinguished  by 
their  hooked  bills  and  powerful  claws. 
They  pursue  and  destroy  other  birds  and 
small  quadrupeds ;  and  they  are  amnnff 
birds  what  the  carnivora  are  among  quad- 
rupeds. 

Genus  Falco. — Linn,  and  Tern. 

Generic  Character. — The  head  covered 
with  feathers  ;  the  bill  hooked,  commonly  curved 
from  the  base ;  cere  colored  and  more  or  less 
hairy  at  the  base ;  ihe  lower  mandible  obliquely 
rounded,  and  both  aometimes  notched  ;  the  no9- 
trill  literal,  rounded,  or  ovoid,  situated  iathe  ctr« 
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THE  BALD  KAGLK. 


THE  OOLDEH  EAGLE. 


and  open;  tanus  clothed  wiib  feathers  or  wmly  ; 
the  toes,  three  before  and  one  behind — the  exteri- 
•r  toe  commonty  united  to  the  adjacent  one  by  a 
Bcmhraoe;  nails  sharp,  strongly  houked,  mova- 
ble and  retraclite  ;  tail  feathers,  twelve. 

This  Greous  embraces  the  Eagles,  Falcons, 
Hawks,  Kites  and  Buzzards,  pnd  is  divided  by 
modern  Oroitbologisis  into  no  less  tlian  ten  gen- 
era; but  we  deem  it  unnecessary  lo  give  ihe  dis- 
tkkctive  characters  of  these  genera  in  this  work. 


THE  BALD  EAGLE. 
FaUo  leueocepkaius. — Linnjeus. 

Descriptiok. — Color  of  the  body  and 
wings  deep  lively  brown  or  chocolate  ; 
head,  upper  part  of  the  ueck,  tail  and  tail 
coverts  clear  white  ;  bill,  cere  and  feet 
yellow,  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  rough 
and  warty;  iris  light  yellow.  Length  of 
the  female  3  feet,  spread  of  the  wings  7 
ieet;  male  2  or  3  inches  shorter.  The 
white  of  the  head  and  tail  is  not  clear  till 
the  third  year,  heing  previously  blended 
with  grayish  brown. 

History. — The  Bald  Eagle  is  found  in 
the  northern  parts  of  both  continents,  but 
is  much  more  common  on  the  western 
than  on  the  eastern  continent.  It  is 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  frequently  seen  in  Vermont,  but  is 
not  known  to  breed  within  the  state. 
This  Eagle  is  the  adopted  emblem  of  our 
eonntry,  but  wc  should  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  the  true  representa- 
tive of  our  national  character.  He  has 
the  reputation  of  being  a  free-booter,  liv- 
ing by  robbing  the  fish  hawk  of  his  hon- 
est gains.  For  this  purpose  he  takes  his 
stand  upon  aome  lofty  tree  growing  near 
the  shore,  and  when  he  sees  the  fish 
hawk  rise  from  the  water  with  his  prey, 
he  commences  the  pursuit,  and  the  fish 
hawk,  in  order  to  effect  his  own  escape, 
«  compelled  to  abandon  the  fruit  of  his 
ahor,  which  U  iiumediately  secured  by 


the  eagle  and  borne  away  to  his  nest. 
When  this  eagle  cannot  procure  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  fish,  which  is  its  favorite 
food,  it  preys  upon  other  birds,  and  small 
quadrupeds  and  reptiles.  The  nest  of  the 
Bald  Eagle  is  built  in  the  top  of  some 
lofty  tree.  It  is  constructed  of  sticks 
lined  with  coarse  grass.  The  eggs,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  are  from  two  to  four, 
and  are  of  a  dull  white  color.  They  are 
usually  hatched  in  May,  and  require  the 
aid  of  the  parents  in  procuring  food  till 
September. 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE. 

Fulco  chrysaetos. — Li5R. 
Description. — Bill  bluish  gray  at  the 
base,  black  at  the  tip;  cere  yellow;  eye- 
brows light  blue;  iris  chestnut;  fore 
part  of  the  head,  cheeks,  throat  and  un- 
der parts,  deep  brown  ;  hind  head,  poste- 
rior and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck  light 
brownish  yellow,  the  shafU  and  conceal* 
ed  parts  of  the  feathers  deep  brown.  The 
back  deep  brown,  glossy,  with  purplish 
reflections;  wing  coverts  lighter;  prima- 
ry quills  brownish  black  ;  the  secondaries, 
with  their  coverts  brown,  those  next  the 
body  more  or  less  mottled  with  brownish 
white,  excepting  at  the  ends;  edges  of 
the  wings  at  the  flexure  pale  yellowish 
brown.  Tail  dark  brown,  lighter  towards 
the  base,  with  a  few  irregular  whitish 
markings;  tail  long,  slightly  rounded. 
Wings  long;  4th  quill  longest,   and   the 

6  first  abruptly  cutout  on  the  inner  webs. 
Length  38  inches,  spread   of  the  wings 

7  feet;  bill  along  the  back  2^  inches; 
edge  of  lower  mandible  Uf^',  tarsus  4^  ; 
middle  toe  and  claw  4/^ ;  hind  claw  8|. 
Extremities  of  the  folded  wings  1  inch 
short  of  that  of  the  tail. — Audubon. 

History. — The  Golden  Eagle,  though 
rare,  is  occasionally  seen  in  Vermont  and 
has  sometimes  been  known  to  build  its 
nest  and  rear  its  young  within  the  state. 
The  nest  is  placed  upon  the  inaccessible 
shelf  of  some  rugged  precipice,  and  con- 
sists of  a  few  sticks  and  weeds  barely  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling  down 
the  rocks.  The  eggs  are  two  or  three  in 
number,  3^  inches  long,  of  a  dull  white 
color  with  undefined  patches  of  brown. 
These  eagles  feed  upon  young  fawns, 
hares,  raccoons,  wild  turkies,  partridges 
and  other  quadrupeds  and  birds,  bi^will 
feed  on  putrid  flesh,  only  when  severely 
pressed  by  hunger. 

The  following  description  is  drawn 
from  a  specimen  preserved  in  the  museum 
of  the  Colleore  of  Natural  History  of  the 
University  of  Vermont. 
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TIIK  FISH  HAWK. 


THE  RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK. 


Description. — Oeoeral  color  grayiih  choco- 
late brown  reauiting  from  the  feathers  being  dark 
chocolate  edged  with  brownish  ash;  feathors 
while  at  the  base,  which  makes  it  appear  spotted 
with  white  when  the  feathers  are  disturbed ;  tail 
with  irregular  whitish  marks  towards  the  base. 
Bill  clear  blue-black;  upper  mandible  obtusely 
toothed;  tarsus  roundish,  two  thirds  feathered; 
feet  strong,  toes  rasp-like  on  the  underside.  Length 
from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail  3 
feet  7  inches,  folded  wing  26  inches;  tail  beyond 
the  folded  wings  6.5  inches  ;  from  the  lip  of  the 
upper  mandible  along  i  he  curve  to  the  cero  2.5, 
width  of  the  cere  .9,  under  mandible  2.9,  depth 
of  the  upper  bill  1.2,  middle  toe  without  the  nail 
2.5  inches. 

This  eagle  was  killed  several  years  ago  near 
Burlington.  It  was  discovered  sitting  upon  the 
beach  apparently  asleep,  and  in  that  condition  it 
was  approached  and  killed  with  an  oar.  It  would 
appear  from  the  partially  feathered  tarsus  to  be- 
long to  the  family  of  sea  eagles,  and  1  was  at  first 
dispoied  to  consider  it  the  young  of  the  Bald  Ea- 
gle, but  by  measuring  I  found  it  to  be  larger  than 
the  adult  of  that  species.  Though  it  differs  somo- 
what  in  color,  it  resembles  Audubon's  figure  of  the 
Washington  Eagle  more  nearly  than  any  other. 


THE  FISH  HAWK. 
Falco  kalitetus. — Savio. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
upper  parts  dusky  brown,  tail  barred  with 
pale  brown.  The  upper  part  of  the  head 
and  neck  white,  the  middle  part  of  the 
crown  dark  brown.  A  broad  band  of 
brown  from  the  bill  down  each  side  of  the 
neck  ;  upper  parts  of  the  neck  streaked 
with  brown  ;  under  partd  whitish;  anterior 
tarsal  feathers  tinjjed  with  brown.  Bill 
brownish  black,  blue  at  the  base  and  mar- 
gin •,  core  light  blue  ;  iris  yellow  ;  feet  pale 
prfoiiiiih  blue  tinj^od  with  brown :  claws 
black.  Length  ii'.i  inches  ;  spread  of  the 
wings  .^»4  ;  bill,  along  the  back,  3;  tarsus 
2\ ;  middle  toe  :$. — .iudubon. 

History. — The  Fiah  Hawk  is  quite 
common   during  the   summer  along  the 


whole  coast  of  the  United  SUtes  and  is 
also  seen  along  the  lakes  and  rivers  in 
the  irilerior.  It  usually  arrives  in  New 
England  about  the  first  of  April  and  de- 
parts to  the  south  again  in  the  fall.  Ac- 
cording to  Audubon  some  of  them  winter 
about  New-Orleans.  This  hawk  subsists, 
as  its  name  would  imply,  principally  up- 
on fish,  which  it  takes  by  hovering  over 
the  water  and  plunging  upon  them  as  they 
rise  near  the  surface  and  then  bears  them 
off  in  its  talons.  They  sometimes  catch 
fishes  in  this  way  weighing  four  or  five 
pounds.  They  breed  all  along  the  coast 
of  the  middle  states.  Their  nest  is  usu- 
ally placed  in  the  top  of  a  large  tree  near 
the  shore  and  is  of  great  size,  sometimes 
measuring  four  feet  in  diameter  and  the 
same  in  height.  It  is  composed  of  sticks 
intermingled  and  lined  with  seaweed  and 
grass.  The  eggs  are  3  or  4  in  number,  of 
an  oval  form,  yellowish  white  color  and 
spotted  with  reddish  brown.  The  arrival 
of  the  Fish  Hawk  along  the  sea  coast  in 
the  spring  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  fish- 
ermen, who  regar/l  it  as  the  harbinger  of 
the  arrival  of  shoals  of  fishes. 


THE  RED-SHOULDERED  HAWK. 
Falco  Lineatus. — Gmel. 
Description. — Color  of  the  head,  neck 
and  back,  yellowish  brown,  resulting  from 
the  feathers  being  dark  brown,  edged  with 
ferruginous  ;  wings,  and  wing  coverts 
spotted  and  tipped  with  white  ;  tail  dark 
brown,  tipped  with  white,  crossed  by  four 
narrow  grayish  white  bars.  Breast  and 
belly  bright  ferruginous,  with  a  black  line 
along  the  shafts  of  the  feathers,  and  spots 
of  yellowish  white.  Vent,  femorals,  and 
under  tail  coverts,  of  a  light  ochrey  tint, 
with  some  of  the  feathers  spotted  with 
brown,  and  the  outer  femorals  long  and 
barred  with  ferruginous.  Legs  and  feet 
bright  yellow  ;  bill  and  claws  dark  horn  . 
color,  length  of  the  specimen  before  me, 
19  inches;  folded  wing  13,  reaching  be- 
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TUX  BBOAJ>-WING£D  HAWK. 


THE  SLATB-COLORXD  HAWK. 


rnd  the  third  white  bar  on  the  tail  ;  tail 
reaching  24  beyond  the  folded  wings. 
History. — In  Vermont  this  hawk  pass- 
es, with  seTeral  other  species,  under  the 
general  name  of  Hen  Hawk,  but  is  some- 
times distinguished  as  the  Red  Hen  Hawk. 
It  confines  itself  more  to  the  woods  than 
sereral  other  species,  where  it  may  be 
seen  flying  among  the  trees,  or  sitting  up- 
oa  a  limb  watching  for  the  appearance  of 
a  tqnirrel,  or  some  other  small  animal,  up- 
on which  he  may  make  a  repast.  This 
bawk  breeds  in  Vermont.  Its  nest  is 
about  the  size  of  the  crow's  nest.  It  is 
placed  in  the  forked  branch  of  a  high  tree, 
made  of  sticks,}ined  with  moss.  Its  eggs, 
OBoally  four  or  five  in  number,  are  laid  in 
April.  They  are  of  a  broad,  oval  form, 
granular  on  the  outside,  and  of  a  light  blue 
eolor,  spotted  towards  the  small  end  with 
reddish  brown.  Whenever  their  nests 
are  approached,  they  manifest  much  un- 
etsiness,  and  their  Kci-od  becomes  very 
load  and  nngry. 


THE  BROAD-WINGED  HAWK. 
FaUo  pennsylvanicus. — WiLioir. 

Descbiptioit. — General  color  of  the 
head,  back  and  wings  ab«i^e  brown,  tinned 
with  buff  on  the  neck ;  wings  very  faint- 
ly barred  with  black ;  tail  short  with  three 
brownish  white  bars,  and  narrowly  termi- 
nated with  the  same.  Breast  brownish  buff 
spotted  with  white  ;  belly,  sides  and  fe- 
morals,  white  with  the  feathers  thickly 
marked  with  large  hastate  spots  of  yellow- 
uh  brown;  vent  and  under  tail  coverts 
white  with  a  few  spots.  A  brown  stripe 
from  the  mouth  towards  the  throat ;  bill 
blnish  black,  nostrils  oval,  head  large  and 
flattened  above ;  cere  and  legs  yellow ; 
le^  short  and  strong ;  tarsus  shielded 
with  parallel  scales ;  anterior  outer  toes 
ilighlly  connected;  space  between  the 
nostril  and  eye  bristly  ;  wings  broad,  the 
fourth  quill  longest;  the  three  first  ab- 
mptly  notched  on  their  inner  webs. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  which 
is  a  female,  15  inches ;  spread  of  the 
wings  33). 

HisTonr. — ^This  hawk  bears  a  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  preceding ;  it  is, 
however,  though  smaller,  proportionally 
more  thick  and  robust,  less  ferruginous, 
has  a  shorter  tail,  and  is  without  the  white 
marking  on  the  exterior  of  the  wings. 
The  Broad-winged  Hawk  breeds  in  Ver- 
BM>nt,  and  the  specimen  from  which  the 
above  description  was  made,  was  shot, 
while  building  her  nest,  in  Burlington,  in 
April,  1840.    Within  her  were  found  five 


eggs  in  different  stages  of  enlargement, 
one  of  which  appeared  to  be  folly  grown 
with  shell  quite  hard  and  in  a  condition 
to  be  deposited  in  the  nest.  Its  color  was 
light  sky-blue  finely  specked  with  brown 
towards  one  end,  with  a  smooth  surface. 
The  nest  of  this  hawk  is  about  the  size  of 
the  crow's,  built  in  the  top  of  a  tree  with 
sticks,  and  lined  with  grass,  roots  and 
moss. 


THE  SLATE-COLORED  HAWK. 
Faleo  Justus. — Gmelin. 

Descriptiov. — Form  slender ;  general 
color  above  reddish  slate,  the  feathers 
being  brown  slate  slightly  edged  with 
rufous ;  scapulars  and  upper  tail  coverts 
with  large  concealed  white  spots  ;  wings 
obscurely  barred  with  dark  and  light 
brown  ;  tail  with  alternate  bars  of  black- 
ish brown  and  dark  ash,  five  of  each,  the 
terminal  bar  being  ash  edged  with  white ; 
chin,  throat  and  belly  yellowish  white, 
with  a  line  or  brown  stripe  along  the  shafts 
of  the  feathers  on  the  chin  and  throat,  and 
large  tear  shaped  reddish  brown  spots  on 
the  belly ;  thighs  reddish,  lighter  on  the 
outside,  with  large  hastate  spots  on  tho 
outside,  making  them  appear  barred ;  un- 
der tail  coverts  pure  white  ;  bars  on  th« 
under  side  of  the  wings  and  tail  distinct; 
legs  and  feet  yellow  ;  claws  black ;  bill 
bluish  black  ;  cere  greenish  yellow  ;  iris 
bright  yellow.  Length  of  each  of  two 
specimens  before  me  13.4  inches,  spread 
of  the  wings  24  inches,  folded  wing  8, 
tail  6.2,  reaching  3.5  beyond  the  folded 
wings,  tarsus  2.5,  bill  along  the  ridge  .6 ; 
along  the  gap  .8. 

History. — This  hawk  is  very  common 
in  Vermont,  and  generally  passes  under 
the  name  of  Pigeon  Hawk.  It  is  usually 
seen  in  our  fields  and  pastures,  flying  very 
swiftly  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
search  of  its  prey,  which  consists  of  small 
birds,  mice  and  reptiles.  It  sometimes 
approaches  our  dwellings  and  carries  off 
young  chickens.  This  species  is  very 
widely  diffused  over  our  country,  being 
found,  according  to  Audubon,  as  far  south 
as  Texas,  and  according  to  Richardson  as 
far  north  as  lat.  51°.  The  nest  of  this 
hawk  is  built  sometimes  in  rocky  cliffs 
and  sometimes  on  trees.  The  eggs  are 
usually  four  or  five  in  number,  rounded 
at  both  ends,  of  a  livid  white  color,  blotch- 
ed with  chocolate.  I'his  is  the  Sharp- 
shinned  Hawk,  figured  and  described  by 
Audubon  in  his  Birds  of  America,  I — 100, 
plate  25. 
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THB  LAROE-FOOTBD  HAWK.      THE  GOS-HAWK. — COOPER's  HAWK.     THE  MARSH  HAWK* 


THE  LARGE-FOOTED  HAWK. 

Falco  peregrinus. — Gm  el. 

Description. — Head  and  hind  neck 
gravish  black,  tinged  with  blue  ;  the  rest 
of  the  upper  parts  dark  bluish  gray,  indis- 
tinctly barred  with  deep  brown.  Quills 
blackish  brown,  with  elliptical  reddish 
white  spots  on  their  inner  webs.      Tail 

frayish  brown,  marked  with  about  twelve 
ars.  Throat  and  fore  neck  white  ;  a 
broad  band  of  blackish  blue  from  the  an- 
ffle  of  the  mouth  downwards ;  sides, 
breast  and  thighs  reddish  white,  trans- 
versely marked  with  dark  brown  spots  in 
a  longitudinal  series  ;  under  wing  feath- 
ers whitish,  transversely  barred.  Bill 
blackish  blue  at  the  tip,  pale  green  at  the 
base ;  cere  oil  green ;  bare  orbital  space 
orange  ;  iris  hazel ;  feet  lemon  yellow ; 
claws  brownish  black.  Length  16^  in.; 
•pread  of  the  wings  30  inches. — JSudubon. 
History.— rTh is  hawk  is  common  to 
both  the  eastern  and  we.stem  continents. 
it  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
Slates,  and,  according  to  Audubon,  has, 
within  a  few  years,  become  much  more 
common  than  formerly.  1  am  not  sure 
that  any  of  this  species  have  been  taken 
in  Vermont,  but,  from  their  being  com- 
mon in  neighboring  states,  the  probabili- 
ty of  their  existence  here  is  so  strong  that 
1  have  thought  it  best  to  place  it  in  my 
list.  According  to  Nuttall  it  builds  its 
nest  in  the  most  inaccessible  clefls  of 
rooks,  and  lays  3  or  4  eggs,  which  are  of 
a  reddish  yellow  color,  spotted  with 
brown. 


THE  GOS  HAWK, 
Falco  palumbarivs. — Link. 

Description. — Adult  male,  dark  blu- 
ish gray  above  ;  the  tail  with  four  broad 
bands  of  blackish  brown;  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  grayish  black  ;  a  white  band, 
with  black  lines,  over  the  eyes ;  lower 
parts  white,  narrowly  barred  with  gray, 
and  longitudinally  streaked  with  dark 
brown.  Young,  brown  above  ;  the  feath- 
ers edged  with  reddish  white  ;  the  head 
and  hind  neck  pale  red,  streaked  with 
blackish  brown ;  the  lower  parts  yellow- 
ish white,  with  oblong  longitudinal  dark 
brown  spots.  Length  24  inches  ;  spread 
of  the  wings  47  — Audubon. 

History. — This  hawk  is  rare  in  Ver- 
mont, but  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  The  Gos- 
Hawk  in  Europe  is  sometimes  trained  for 
falconry.  Its  disposition  is  very  savage, 
and  it  is  withal  so  much  of  a  cannibal  as 
sometimes  to    devour   its    own   young. 


Their  ordinary  food  consists  of  young 
hares,  squirrels,  yoang  geese,  partridges, 
pigeons,  and  other  smaller  birds  and  quad* 
rupeds.  It  builds  its  nest  in  the  manner 
of  the  crow,  in  the  central  part  of  the  top 
of  a  high  tree.  Its  eggs,  usually  3  or  4, 
are  of  a  bluish  white,  marked  apd  spotted 
with  brown. 


COOPER'S  HAWK. 

Falco  Cooperi. — Bon  a  p. 

Description. — Tail  rounded ;  tarsi  mod* 
erately  stout.  Adult  viaUy  dull  bluish 
gray  above;  the  tail  with  four  broad  bands 
of  blackish  brown,  and  tipped  with  white ; 
upper  part  of  the  head  grayish  black  ; 
lower  parts  transversely  barred  with  light 
red  and  white ;  the  throat  white,  longitu- 
dinally streaked  Female  similar,  with  th« 
bands  on  the  breast  broader.  Young^utn* 
her  brown  above,'  more  or  less  spotted 
with  white;  the  tail  with  four  blackish 
brown  bars  ;  lower  parts  white  ;  each 
feather  with  a  longitudinal,  narrow,  ob- 
long brown  spot.  Length,  male  20  in., 
female  22,— spread  36,  SS.—Md.  Legm 
and  feet  yellow;  cere  greenish  yellow; 
iris  bright  yellow.  Tail  reaches  5  inches 
beyond  the  folded  wing. — jYuttalL 

History. — This  is  quite  a  common 
hawk  in  Vermonl,  and,  with  several  oth- 
ers, passes  under  the  general  name  of 
Hen  Hawk.  Nor  is  the  name  in  this  case 
inappropriate,  since  this  hawk,  more  fre- 
quently perhaps  than  any  other,  bears  oflT 
hens  and  chickens  from  the  farm  yard- 
This  hawk  breeds  in  this  slate,  and  its 
nest,  according  to  Audubon,  is  usually- 
placed  in  the  forks  of  the  branch  of  an 
oak,  towards  the  top,  and  resembles  that 
of  the  crow,  being  composed  of  crooked 
sticks,  lined  with  grass  and  a  few  feath- 
ers. But  that  they  do  not  build  upon  treea 
exclusively  appears  from  the  fact  that  a 
nest  of  this  hawk,  containing  two  eggs, 
was  found,  a  few  years  ago,  by  George 
H.  Peck,  Esq.,  built  upon  the  ground,  in 
Burlington.  The  eggs  are  usually  3  or  4, 
almost  globular,  large  for  the  size  of  the 
bird,  of  a  dull,  white  color, strongly  gran- 
ulated and  rough. 

THE  MARSH  HAWK. 
Falco  cyaneus. — Linn. 
Description. — Color  of  the  male  blu- 
ish gray  ;  quill  feathers  white  at  their  ori- 
gin, and  black  towards  the  extremities; 
internal  base  of  the  wings,  rump,  belly, 
sides,  thighs,  and  beneath  the  tail,  white, 
without  spots ;  upper  part  of  the  tail  cin- 
ereous gray,with  ends  of  the  feathers  whi- 
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tifh.  Irb  and  feet  yellow.  Female^  dir- 
tj  brown  above,  with  the  feathers  border- 
ed with  rusty  ;  beneath  rusty  yellow,  with 
Itrge  lon^tndinal  brown  spots ;  quills 
banded  exteriorly  with  dark  brown  and 
bhck;  interiorly  with  black  and  white; 
ramp  white,  with  rusty  spots;  two  mid- 
dle tail  feathers  banded  with  blackish  and 
dark  gray ;  lateral  feathers  banded  with 
yellowish  red  and  blackish.  Length  22 
inches.  Male  1  or  2  inches  less.  Young 
^erj  similar  to  the  female. — J^uttall. 

History. — This  very  commoi.  species 
of  hawk  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Hen 
Hawk  and  Hen  Harrier.  It  is  very  wide- 
ly diffosed,  bein?  found  in  Europe,  Afri- 
ca, North  and  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies.  This  hawk  bnilds  its  nest 
upon  the  ground  in  swampy  woods,  or 
in  marshes  coyered  with  sedge  or  reeds. 
It  selects  a  spot  a  little  elevated  above  the 
surrounding  marsh,  and  the  nest  is  com- 
pactly built  of  dry  reeds  and  grass.  The 
eggs  are  usually  four,  bluish  white,  and 
sometiroes  sprinkled  and  marked  with 
pale  reddish  brown.  This  hawk  feeds  up- 
on partridges,  plovers,  and  smaller  birds, 
and  also  upon  lizards,  frogs,  and  snakes. 

THE  RED-TAILED  HAWK. 
FaUo  boreaJis. — Gmel. 

Descriptiow. — General  color  dusky 
brown  tinged  with  ferruginous  above,  be- 
neath whitish  with  dark  hastate  sputs  *, 
wings  dusky,  barred  with  blackish  ;  tail 
rounded,  extending  2  inches  beyond  the 
wings,  of  a  bright  brown  or  brick  color, 
with  a  single  band  of  black  near  the  end 
and  tipped  with  brownish  white.  Chin 
white,  bill  grayish  black;  iris,  cere, sides 
of  the  mouth  and  legs  yellow,  breast 
somewhat  rust  colored;  vent  and  femo- 
ral* pale  ochreous,  the  latter  with  a  few 
heart  shaped  spots  of  brown.  Length  20 
to  22  inches,  spread  of  the  wings  45 
inches. — M'uttall. 

HisTORT.—The  Red  Tailed  Hawk,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  is  a  constant  resi- 
dent in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
This  hawk  feeds  upon  young  hares  and 
other  small  quadrupeds  and  birds.  He  is 
so  strong  and  powerful  as  to  be  able  to 
overcome  and  bear  nfi*  doves,  Gfoslings  and 
dunghill  fowls,  and  his  depredations  upon 
the  farmer's  poultry  yard  are  by  no  means 
of  rare  occurrence.  And  yet  he  is  so  shy 
and  wary,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
tpproach  near  enough  to  shoot  him  with 
a  gun,  of  the  use  of  which  he,  like  the 
crow,  seems  to  have  an  intuitive  knowl- 
edge. The  best  method  of  getting  a  shot 
•t  t!iese  wary  birds  in  open  land  is  to  ap- 
proich  them  on   honeback.    The  Red- 


Tailed  Hawk  breeds  in  Vermont.  It* 
nest  is  built  in  the  fork  of  a  lofty  tree,and 
is  composed  of  sticks,  twigs,  coarse  grass 
and  moss.  The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  dull 
white  color,  blotched  with  brown  and 
black. 


THE  PIGEON  HAWK. 
Faleo  columbarius,  Lmir. 

DfSCRiPTioif. — Whole  upper  parts  of  » 
deep  dusky  brown  except  the  tail  which 
is  crossed  by  five  narrow  whitish  bars ; 
beneath  yellowish  or  reddish  white,  spot- 
ted and  streaked  with  brown.  The  bill 
is  of  a  light  bluish  gray,  tipped  with 
black  ;  cere  and  skin  round  the  eye  green- 
ish ;  iris  deep  hazel ;  legs  yellow  ;  claws 
black  ;  feathers  on  the  thighs  remark- 
ably long.  Female  with  the  cere  and  legs 
greenish  yellow ;  upper  parts  dark  gray- 
ish brown  ;  the  lower  pale  and  spotted  as 
in  the  male.  Yovng  with  the  head  red- 
dish brown,  streaked  with  dusky,  in  other 
respects  resembling  the  female.  Length 
of  the  male  II  inches,  spread  of  the  wings 
23.— jVtt/<.  Aud, 

HisTORV. — The  Pigeon  Hawk  is  much 
less  common  than  several  other  of  the 
smaller  species  of  hawk.  Audubon  in- 
forms us  that  this  hawk  breeds  in  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Labrador. 
The  nests  are  usually  placed  upon  the  top 
of  small  firs  with  which  those  countries 
abound,  at  the  height  of  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  ground.  They  are  built  of  sticks 
slightly  fined  with  moss  and  feathers. 
The  eggs  are  usually  five,  and  are  an  inch 
and  three  quarters  in  length.  Their 
ground  color  is  a  dull  yellowish  brown, 
thickly  clouded  with  irregular  blotches  of 
dull  dark  reddish  brown.  This  hawk  is 
shy  and  watchful,  seldom  being  seen  out 
of  the  forests.  It  feeds  upon  small  birds, 
mice  and  reptiles. 


Gx5us  Strix. 

Generic  Characters. — Beak  compressed, 
bent  from  its  origin  ;  base  surrounded  by  a  cere, 
covered  whoily,  or  In  part,  by  stiff  erect  hain ; 
head  large,  much  feathered ;  nostrila  lateral, 
rounded,  open,  pierced  in  rhe  anterior  mar<;in  of 
the  cere,  coiiccalfcd  by  hairs  direcied  forwardi; 
eyes  very  Iwrge;  oibiis  surrounded  by  feathers; 
legs  and  feet  feaihertd,  frequently  to  the  i^ery 
ciaws :  feel  with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind, 
separate  ;  the  exierior  rpversible ;  6rs!  quills  den- 
ta'ed  on  their  anterior  border,  the  third  longest. 

This  Genus  erobrares  the  Owl  Fdmily,  and  is 
now  divided  by  naturalists  into  no  less  than  six 
genera.  The  owls  are  called  oocturnal  birds  of 
prey,  because  they  seek  their  prey  chiefly  bj 
night.    The  pupil  of  Ihe  Owl's  eye  is  so  largs 
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aiMl  admits  bo  many  raya  of  light  that  they  are 
dazzled,  and  unable  lo  >ee  by  tku  full  light  of  day, 
but  by  faint  twilight  and  by  moonlight  they  appear 
to  8ce  clearly.  Several  of  the  species  are  furnish- 
ed with  ear-!il>e  luds,  and  are  called  homed  owU. 


THE  8cri:kch  owl. 

Bubo  asio, — Aud.  Birds  Am.  1—147,  pi.  40. 

Description. — Upper  parts  pale  brown, 
spotted  and  dotted  with  brownish  black  ; 
a  pale  gray  line  from  the  base  of  the  up- 
per mandible  oyer  each  eye  ;  qnills  light 
brownish  gray,  barred  with  brownish 
black  J  their  coverts  dark  brown  ;  secon- 
dary covertswith  the  tips  white;  throat  yel- 
lowish gray,  lower  parts  light  gray,  patch- 
ed and  sprinkled-  with  brownisn  black  ; 
tail  feathers  tinged  with  red.  Young, 
with  upper  parts  light  brownish  red  ;  each 
feather  with  a  central  blackish  brown 
line  ;  tail  and  quills  barred  with  dull 
brown;  a  line  over  the  eye  and  the  tips 
of  the  secondary  coverts  reddish  white ; 
breast  and  sides  li^ht  yellowish  gray,  spot- 
ted and  lined  with  brownish  black  and 
bright  reddish  brown ;  the  rest  of  the  low- 
er parts  yellowish  gray  ;  the  tarsal  feath- 
ers pale  yellowish  red.  Length  10  inch- 
es ;  spread  23. — ^ud. 

History. — This  little  owl  is  found  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but 
is  much  more  common  in  northern  than 
in  southern  sections.  The  Screech  Owl 
is  by  no  means  rare  in  Vermont,  and  ma- 
ny a  Green  Mountain  lad,  as  he  has  been 
passing  through  a  wood  in  a  dark  night 
has  felt  his  hair  rise,  his  heart  leap, 
and  himself  flying  as  upon  wings  of  the 
wind,  at  the  terrific  scream  of  this  bird, 
perched  in  a  tree  just  over  his  head.  Al- 
though more  common  in  the  fall  and  fore 
part  of  winter,  many  of  them  spend  the 
summer  and  rear  their  young  in  this 
state.  Their  nest,  which  is  made  of  grass 
and  feathers,  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a 
hollow  tree  or  stab,  often  not  more  than 
6  or  8  feet  from  the  ground.  The  eggs 
are  white,  of  a  globular  form,  and  usually 
4  or  5  in  number.  Only  one  brood  is 
raised  in  a  season.     The  young  become 


fully  feathered  in  August,  when  they  &p« 
pear  as  described  above.  This  owl  is  of- 
ten designated  as  the  Little  Screech  Owly 
and  is  also  called  the  Mottled  Owl. 

THE  HAWK  OWL. 
Strix  fuiurea. — Gmelin. 
Siimia/kMrea— Aud.  Am.  Birds,  I— IIS,  pi.  87. 
Description. — Tail  long,  much  roond- 
ed,  the  lateral  feathers  two  inches  shorter 
than  the  middle.  Upper  part  of  the 
head  brownish-black,  closely  spotted  with 
white ;  hind  neck  black,  with  two  broad 
longitudinal  bands  of  white  spots;  the 
rest  of  the  upper  part  dark  brown,  spotted 
with  white;  tail  with  eight  transrerse 
bars  of  white,  the  feathers  tipped  with  the 
same ;  facial  disks  grayish  white,  mar- 

f fined  with  black ;  lower  parts  transyerse- 
y  barred  with  brown  and  dull  white. — 
^ud.  Bill  yellow;  feet  thickly  feather- 
ed ;  nails  horn-color. — J^uU,  Length  of 
the  male  16  inches ;  spread  of  the  wings 
32 ;  female  larger. 

History. — This  species  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  hawks  and  the 
owls,  haying,  in  several  respects,  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  both,  and  hence 
its  name,  Hawk-Owl.  We  are  informed 
by  Dr.  Richardson  that  this  owl  is  com- 
mon throughout  the  fur  countries  from 
Hudson's  bay  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and 
that  it  is  more  frequently  shot  than  any 
other.  It  must,  however,  be  a  rare  bird 
in  the  United  States,  generally,  since  the 
indefatigable  Audubon  confesses  that  he 
has  never  seen  it  alive.  But  it  is  because 
he  has  not  visited  the  north  part  of  oar 
own  state  that  he  has  been  denied  this 
pleasure  ;  for  he  is  assured  by  no  less  aa- 
thority  than  Dr.  Thomas  M.  Brewer,  of 
Boston,  that  the  Hawk-Owl  is  so  common 
about  Memphremagog  lake  in  Vermont, 
that  a  dozen  of  them  may  be  procured  by  a 
good  gunner  in  a  day,  and  that  their  nests, 
which  are  in  hollow  trees,  are  frequently 
met  with.  Its  eggs,  according  to  Rich-  ^ 
ardson,  are  white,  and  usually  two  in 
number. 

THE  SNOWY  OWL. 
Strix  ntjctea. — Linnjeus. 
Skmta  n^tea. — Aud.  Am.  Birds,  I— 113«  pi.  98. 
Description. — General    color   white, 
more   or  less   spotted   and    barred   with 
brown  ;  the  tail  rounded  and  extending  a 
little  beyond  the  folded  wings ;  the  sec- 
ond and  fourth  quills  equal,  the  third  Ion- 
gest ;  bill  bluish  black,  curved  from  the 
base  ;    upper   mandible   thickly   studded 
with  stiff,  bristly  white  feathers ;  throat 
and  legs  covered   with  soft,  pure  white 
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flown,  which  becomes  hairy  upon  the  feet, 
iBd  nearly  conceals  his  long,  black,  and 
sharp  claws.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  27  inches  ;  spread  of  the  wings  5C 
faiches  ;  longest  quill  15  inches. 

HiSTOKT. — ^The  principal  residence  of 
this  species  of  owls  is  in  the  northern- 
Biost  parts  of  both  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern continents.  It  is  very  common  in 
Lapland,  Iceland,  and  in  the  countries 
uonnd  Hudson's  Bay,  and  its  large  size 
sad  thick  downy  plumage  are  well  fitted 
to  resist  the  climate  of  those  icy  regions. 
"In  those  dreary  wilds,  surrounded  by 
thnost  perpetual  winter,  he  dwells,  breeds 
•nd  obtains  his  subsistence.  His  white 
robe  renders  him  scarcely  ^discernible 
from  the  overwhelming  snows  where  he 
reigns  like  the  boreal  spirit  of  the  storm. 
His  loud,  hollow,  barking  growl,  'whoick 
^wJunck^  'wkowh^  hah,  hah,  hah,  and  other 
'  more  dismal  crieSf-sound  like  the  unearth- 
\j  ban  of  the  infernal  Cerberus,  and 
heard  amidst  a  region  of  cheerless  soli- 
tade,  his  lonely  and  terrific  voice  aug- 
ments rather  than  relieves  the  horrors  of 
the  scene."*  The  Snowj  Owl  seeks  his 
fisod  by  day  as  well  as  by  night,  and  in 
the  midst  of  winter  many  of  them  are 
compelled  to  proceed  to  the  southward 
to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence.  At 
inch  times  they  are  seen,  usually  in 
pairs,  in  various  parts  of  the  U.  States. 
They  do  not  make  their  appearance  in 
Vermont  until  winter  is  fully  sot  in,  and 
leave  ns  with  the  earliest  indications  of 
spring.  They  breed  in  the  regions  far  to 
the  north,  and  are  said  to  make  their  nest 
opon  steep  rocks,  or  old  pine  trees,  and 
to  lay  two  cgg^,  which  are  of  a  pure 
tihite.  Thoy  feed  upon  other  birds,  mice, 
rats,  and  other  small  quadrupeds. 

TUE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL. 

Slrix  virginiana. — Gmll. 

B«ii>  wgauauus. — Add.  Ara.  Birda,  1—143,  |»1.39. 

Description.— Bill  black  ;  iris  bright 
yellow.  Above  whitish  and  ferruginou.s, 
thickly  mottled  with  dusky  ;  face  ferru- 
ginous, bounded  by  a  band  of  black.  A 
whitish  space  between  the  bill  and  the 
eyes.  Beneath  marked  with  numerous 
transverse  dusky  bars  on  a  yellow  and 
white  ground  ;  vent  paler.  Feet  covered 
with  hair-like  pale  brown  feathers;  tail 
rounded  and  broad,  reaching  an  inch  be- 
yond the  wings,  mottled  with  brown  and 
t«wny  and  crossed  with  6  or  7  narrow 
bars  of  brown ;  chin  whitish.  Horns 
broad,  3  inches  long,  formed  of  l5i  or  14 
feathers,  with  black  webs  and  edged  with 


*  NatuU. 
Pt.i. 


brownish  yellow.     Lengtli  of  the  male  21 
inches,  female  2  inches  longer. — Kutt. 

History. — This  is  one  of  the  largest 
species  of  American  Owls,  and  is  found 
through  all  the  regions  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Hudson's  bay.  It  breeds  in 
this  state  and  in  some  of  the  unsettled 
woody  parts  is  quite  common.  Its  nest, 
which  is  large,  is  built  of  dry  sticks  and 
lined  with  leaves  and  some  feathers.  The 
eggs  are  from  three  to  si.\  in  number^ 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
hen,  but  rounder  and  of  a  yellowish  white 
color.  This  owl  is  often  called  the  Cat 
Owl,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  face  to 
that  of  the  cat.  It  confines  itself  mostly 
to  the  retired,  and  dark  thickets  of  the  for- 
ests, and  particularly  to  thickets  of  slTruce 
and  other  evergreens,  and,in  many  places 
during  the  summer  these  owls  may  be 
heard  responding  to  one  another  their 
waugh  ho  !  toaugh  ho !  waugh  Aoo^-during 
the  whole  night.  Their  food  consists  of 
various  kinds  of  birds,  hares,  squirrels 
and  other  quadrupeds,  and  they  some- 
times come  around  our  barns,  and  carry 
off  our  domestic  fowls.  These  owls  are 
said  sometimes  to  have  pounced  upon 
cats,  mistaking  them  perhaps  for  rabbits^ 
but  finding  themselves  to  have  caught  a 
Tartar,  they  are  generally  VQiy  willing  to 
relinquish  their  grasp. 


THE  CINEREOUS  OWL. 

Strix  cinei-Btt. — Gmei.. 

Syntium  cinereum.-^Autl.  Am.  Birds,  1—130,  pi.  35. 

Description.— Upper  parts  grayish 
brown,  variegated  with  grayish  white  in 
irregular  undulated  markings;  the  feathers 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  head  with  two 
transverse  white  spots  on  each  web  ;  tlio 
smaller  wing-coverts  of  a  darker  broWn, 
and  less  mottled  than  the  back  ;  the  outer 
scapulars  with  more  white  on  their  outer 
webs  ;  primaries  blackish-brown  toward 
the  end,  in  the  rest  of  their  extent  mark- 
ed with  a  few  broad  llffht-gray  oblique 
bands,  dotted  and  undulated  with  darker; 
tail  similarly  barred;  rull-feathers  white 
towards  the  end,  dark  brown  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  disks  on  their  inner  sides  gray,  with 
black  tips,  in  the  rest  of  their  extent 
grayish-white  with  6  bars  of  blackish- 
brown  irregularly  dispo.sed  in  a  concen- 
tric manner  ;  lower  parls  grayish-brown, 
variegated  with  grayish  and  yellowish 
white;  feet  barred  with  the  same.  Length 
30^  inches  ;  spread,  4^. — .lud. 

History. — This  is  tJje  largest  species 
of  owl  known  in  this  countTyT  ft  is  only 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  northc.-n 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  further 
north  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  bird,  being 
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according  to  Dr.  Richardson  common  in 
the  woody  districts  between  Hudson's  Bay 
and  the  Pacific  ocean,  as  far  north  as  the 
ge*"  of  latitude.  Dr.  R.  found  a  nest  of 
one  of  these  owls  on  the  22d  of  May, 
eontaining  three  younff.  It  was  built  of 
sticks  on  the  top  of  a  balsam  poplar,  and 
was  lined  with  featliers.  The  eggs  are 
said  to  be  spotted.  This  owl  is  rarely 
seen  in  this  state,  but  occasionally  makes 
his  appearance  here  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter. 

THE  SHORT-EARED  OWL. 
Slriz  brachyota, — Latham. 

CHus  brackyotHs— Aad.  Am.  Birds  1—140,  pi.  38. 

Description.— Ear-like  tufls  inconspic- 
Bous,  consisting  of  2  or  3  short  feathers  ; 
^neral  color  ochreous  spotted  with  blacir-' 
ish-brown  ;  face  round,  the  eyes  blackish  ; 
tail  ochreous  with  about  5  brown  bands, 
not  extending  beyond  the  wings,  and 
tipped  with  wnite  ;  beneath  yellow  with 
longitudinal  spots  of  blackish-brown  ;  iris 
bright  yellow  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  and  toes 
feathered.  Female  with  the  general  tints 
paler.     Length  from  13  to  15  inches. — 

mat. 

History. — This  species  migrate  to  the 
■outh  in  the  fall,  and  during  the  winter 
are  so  numerous  in  Florida  that  Audubon 
says  that  he  has  shot  no  less  than  seven 
of  them  in  a  single  morning.  They  pro- 
ceed to  the  north  on  the  approach  of 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  their 
young,  but  some  of  them  are  known  to 
spend  the  summer,  and,  occasionally,  to 
breed  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania.  This 
owl  is  found  in  Vermont,  and  I  am  as- 
sured by  L)r.  Brewer  that  it  breeds  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  It 
builds  its  nest  upon  the  ground,  and  its 
eggs,  which  are  about  four,  are  of  a  dull 
bluish  white  color.  The  short-eared  owl 
is  attracted  by  nocturnal  fires,  and  will 
sometimes  approach  so  near  as  to  be 
knocked  down  with  a  stick. 


THE  BARRED  OWL. 

Strix  nebulosa. — Linn-sus. 
Description. — General  color  umber- 
brown,  spotted  and  barred  with  white  and 
yellowish  white  above  ;  beneath  whitish, 
barred  transversely  on  the  breast  and 
longitudinally  on  the  belly  with  umber 
brown,  and  having  large  sagittate  spots 
of  the  same  on  the  feathers  towards  the 
tailj  tail  long,reaching  4  inches  beyond  the 
folded  wings,  rounded,  tipped  with  white, 
convex  above,and  crossed  by  six  broad  bars 
of  umber  brown,  separated  by  narrow 
bars  of  yellowish  white  ',  plumage  in  front 


of  the  eye  ends  in  long  black  hairs;  biH 
yellow  J  legs  covered  with  feathers,  ex- 
tremities of  the  toes  covered  with  scales  f 
nails  long,  sharp,  and  of  a  dark  horn  color. 
Length  §0  inches. 

History. — The  Barred  Owl  inhabits 
both  the  eastern  and  western  continents. 
It  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common 
owls  found  in  Vermont.  It  does  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  woods,  but  comes  around 
our  dwellings  and  is  oflen  seen  among^ 
our  shade  trees  and  orchards  in  the  midst 
of  our  villages.  1  have  before  me  two 
specimensyboth  of  which  were  shot  in  the 
village  of  Burlington.  Their  food  con- 
sists of  yoUng  hares,  squirrels,  mice, 
grous  and  other  birds,  and  also  of  frogs 
jsLud  other  reptiles.They  sometimes  destroy 
chickens.-  This  owl,  according  to  Au- 
dubon, does  not  build  a  nest,  but  lays  its 
eggs,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  upon 
the  sofl  rotten  wood  in  a  hollow  tree,  and 
sometimes  in  the  old  nest  of  a  crow  or 
red-tail  hawk.  The  eggs  are  of  a  globu- 
lar form,  pure  white,  with  a  smooth  shell 
and  from  4  to  6  in  number. 


THE  SAW-WHET. 

Striz  acadica, — Gmel. 

Ulula  aeadica.^ And.  Am.  Birds,  1—123,  pi.  33. 

Description. — General  color  above 
olivaceous  brown,  scapulars  and  some  of 
the  wing-coverts  spotted  with  white  ;  th^ 
first  six  primary  quills  obliquely  barred 
with  white;  tail  darker,  with  two  narrow 
white  bars ;  upper  part  of  the  head  streak- 
ed with  grayish-white  ;  ruff  white,  spotted 
with  dusky.  Lower  parts  whitish  ;  the 
sides  and  breast  marked  with  broad  elon- 
gated patches  of  brownish-red.  Length 
of  the  male  7^  inches,  spread  17.  Female 
84,  18.— Audubon. 

History.— This  little  owl  is  not  un- 
common in  Vermont,  and  it  is  generally 
known  by  the  nan>e  of  Saw-  Whet ;  and 
this  name  is  derived  from  the  sound  of  its 
peculiar  note,  which  resembles  that  of 
the  filing  of  the  teeth  of  a  large  saw. 
People,  who  are  unacquainted  with  this 
bird,  travelling  in  the  forest,  are  oflen 
deceived  by  its  note,  supposing  them- 
selves to  be  approaching  a  6aw-mill,while 
far  remote  from  any  settlement.  Audu- 
bon relates  that  he  himself  was  several 
times  deceived  in  this  way.  This  bird 
is  sometimes  called  the  Little  OioZ,  or 
*  Little  Acadian  Owl.'  It  is  retired  and 
solitary  in  its  habits,  confining  itself  dur- 
ing the  day  to  evergreen  and  other  thick- 
ets of  the  forest.  For  rearing  its  young, 
the  Saw- Whet  takes  possession  of  the  old 
nest  of  a  crow,  or  some  other  large  bird. 
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THE  MEADOW  LARK. 


w  of  a  hollow  canity  of  an  old  tree.  The 
egga  are  of  a  form  approaching  to  globu- 
lar, are  of  a  glossy-white  color,  and  are 
froDi  three  to  six  in  number.  This  owl 
feeds  upon  mice,  beetles,  moths  and 
grasshoppers. 

THE  BARN  OWU 
Sirix  americana. — Audubon. 
Description. — Bill  pale  grayish  yel- 
low ;  claws  and  scales  brownish  yellow. 
Creneral  color  of  the  upper  parts  grayish 
brown,with  light  yellowish-red  intcrspers- 
edfproduced  by  very  minute  mottIing,each 
feather  having  towards  the  end  a  central 
streak  of  deep  brown  terminated  by  a 
small  oblong  gray  ish- white  spot ;  wings 
similarly  colored  ;  sorondary  coverts  and 
outer  edges  of  primary  coverts  with  a 
large  proportion  of  light  brownish-rod, 
fading  anteriorly  into  while,  eaclj  feather 
having  a  small  dark  brown  spot  at  the  tip. 
Length  and  spread,  male  17,  42;  fbmale 
18,  46. — Jludtihon. 

History. — This  owl,  though  very  com- 
mon in  the  southern  states,  is  so  rare  at 
the  north-east,  that  Audubon  says  that 
he  has  never  seen  it  to  the  eastward  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  yet  I  am  assured  by 
Dr.  Brewer  that  it  is  not  only  found  in 
Vermont,  but  breeds  here.  This  owl  is 
entirely  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  when 
disturbed  in  the  day  time  flies  about  in  a 
trrpgular,  bewildered  manner.  Audubon 
snpposes  its  food  to  consist  entirely  of 
small  quadrupeds.  This  owl  is  said  to 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Slrixfiam- 
or  White  Bam  Owl. 


OMNIVOROUS  birds; 

These  have  the  bill  robust,  medium- 
sned,  and  sharp  on  the  edges ;  upper 
mandible  more  or  less  convex,  and  notch- 
ed at  the  point ;  feet  with  four  toes,  three 
before  and  one  behind  ;  wings  of  medium 
length  ;  quill  feathers  terminating  in  a 
point.  They  live,  for  the  most  part,  in 
companies  or  flocks  and  are  monogamous. 
The  greater  part  of  them  build  their  nests 
on  trees,  but  some  of  the  species  occupy 
the  crannies  of  old  walls,  and  some  build 
upon  the  ground.  Their  principal  food 
tonsists  of  insects,  worms  and  carrion,  to 
which  they  often  add  grain  and  fruit. 

Genus  Sturnus. — Linfunts. 
Generic  Characters. — The  bill  in  the 
form  of  a  lengthened  cone,  depressed  and  some- 
what Uunf,  with  the  edges  vertical ;  above  some- 
what rounded.  Nostrils  partly  closed  by  an  arched 
membrane.  The  tongue  narrewed,  sharp,  and 
deft  at  the  point ;  the  hind  nail  longest  and  lar- 
gftt;  the  first  quill  short,  the  second  and  third 
loogett 


THE  MEADOW  LARK. 
Stumus  ludovieianus. — LiNRJEUft. 

Description. — The  color  above  is  ▼•- 
riegated  with  black,  bri^rht  bay  and  ochre- 
ousj  beneath  and  a  line  over  the  eve 
bright  yellow  ;  a  black  crescent  on  the 
breast ;  tail  wedge-form,  feathers  pointed, 
and  the  four  outer  ones  nearly  all  white; 
bill  brown  above,  bluish  white  beneath, 
conical  with  deep  rounded  sinuses  at  the 
base ;  legs  and  feet  large,  reddish  white- 
The  sexes  difler  but  little  in  color,  but  in 
the  younff  the  yellow  is  much  fainter. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  10 
inches ;  folded  wing,  5. 

History. — The  Meadow  Lark  is  «, 
harmless  bird,  and  is  common  in  all  parts 
of  tlie  United  States,  and  particularly  aa 
in  Vermont,  where  it  breeds  in  larjye 
numbers.  Their  residence  is  chiefly  in 
meadows  and  old  fields.  They  build  their 
nest  in  some  thick  tufl  of  dry  grass.  It 
is  usually  constructed  of  the  coarse  grass, 
lined  with  finer  blades  of  the  same,  and 
approached  by  the  bird  through  a  con- 
cealed covered  way,  and  hence  they  are 
not  readily  found.  The  eggs  are  large 
and  white,  with  a  bluish  tint,  and  marked 
with  brownish  spots.  They  are  usually 
4  or  5  in  number.  The  food  of  the  Meadow 
Lark  consists  of  the  larvm  of  various  kinds 
of  insects,  worms,  beetles  and  grass  seeds ; 
but  it  does  not  meddle  with  fruits  iind 
berries.  It  is  of  a  shy,  timid  and  retiring 
disposition,  usually  spending  the  whole 
summer  in  the  moist  meadows,  and  only 
retiring  from  them  on  the  approach  of 
winter. 


G%Hos  IcTERos. — Brisson. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  in  the  form 
of  an  elongated  sharp  pointed  cone,  somewhat 
compressed,  rounded  above,  and  rarely  eomewhat 
curved  ;  with  the  margins  inflected.  NoHirils 
oval,  covered  by  a  membrane.  Tongue  sharp  and 
dell  at  the  tip.  Tarsus  longer  than  the  middle 
toe ;  inner  toe  but  Uule shorter  than  the  outer,  and 
n«*arly  equal  to  the  hind  one  ;  middle  toe  longest ; 
hind  nail  twice  as  large  as  the  others.  Wings 
sharp ;  first  and  second  primary,  but  little  shorter 
than  the  third  and  fourth,  which  arc  longest.  The 
female  very  different  from  the  male,  and  the  yoimg 
resemble  the  female. 
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THE  BALTIMORE  ORIOLE. 
Icterus  Baltimore. — Bonaparte. 

Description. — Colnr  of  the  shoulders, 
rump,  lateral  tail  feathers,  breast  and 
belly  bright  orange  ;  head,  back,  wings, 
middle  tail  feathers  and  chin  black ;  wing 
feathers  and  coverts  slightly  edged  with 
white  on  their  outer  webs;  bill  bluish 
horn  color ;  legs,  feet  and  nails  brownish ; 
iris  hazel.  In  the  female  and  young  the 
orange  is  pale,  and  the  parts  which  are 
black  in  the  male  are  grayish ;  tail  even  ; 
hind  toe  and  nail  strongest;  bill  very 
acute ;  ^d  and  3d  primaries  equal  and 
longest.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me  7  inches ;  folded  wing,  4 J. 

History. — The  Baltimore  Oriole,  or 
Golden  Robin^  as  he  is  here  more  common- 
ly called,  is  one  of  our  most  gay  and  live- 
ly birds.  It  arrives  in  Vermont  in  the 
early  part  of  May,  and  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June  may  be  seen  busily  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  its  nest.  For  this 
purpose  they  usually  select  a  flexible 
branch  of  a  tree  standing  on  the  side  of  a 
gentle  declivity.  The  nest  is  suspended 
from  this  by  strings  or  threads  in  the  form 
of  a  pendulous  cylindrical  pouch  5  or  6 
inches  in  depth.  The  exterior  is  formed 
of  strings,  strips  of  bark  and  other  fibrous 
substances,  and  the  interior  lined  with 
grass,  moss,  wool,  hair  or  downy  sub- 
stances. The  eggs  are  usually  4  or  5  in 
number.  They  are  white  with  a  faint 
tinge  of  blue,  and  are  usually  marked 
at  the  large  end  with  irregular  brownish 
lines  and  spots.  The  period  of  incubation, 
according  to  Audubon,  is  14  days,  and 
the  same  pair  frequently  rear  two  broods 
in  a  season.  Though  shy  and  suspicious, 
they  seem  to  prefer  building  their  nests 
upon  the  high  trees  il|  the  open  land  by 
the  side  of  roads  and' about  farm-houses. 
They  feed  their  young  principally  with 
soft  caterpillars,  and  the  male  and  female 
both  unite  in  this  labor.  The  food  of  the 
old  birds  consists  mostly  of  caterpillars 
and  insects  of  different  kinds.  They  are 
also  fond  of  cherries,  currants  and  straw- 


berries, but  do  not  oflen  commit  depreda* 
tions  upon  these  fruits  in  our  gardens. 
They  are  thought  to  possess  an  extraor* 
dinary  relish  for  green  peas,  as  they  some> 
times  attack  those  growing  in  our  g^ar- 
dens.  They  split  open  the  pod  without 
detaching  it  from  the  vine,  and,  as  is  gen* 
erally  supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  young  and  tender  peas.  But  Mf. 
Peabody  informs  us  tliat  it  baa  been  as* 
certained  by  Dr.  Harris,  that  the  Oriole 
opens  the  pods  not  for  the  sake  of  itm 
peas,  but  for  the  grub  of  the  pea-bog ;  and 
that  instead  of  mischief,  he  is  perform- 
ing a  service,  for  which  he  is  more  de- 
serving of  gratitude  than  reproach.  Al- 
though we  have  several  birds  which  oc- 
casionally do  a  little  mischief  in  our  fields 
and  gardens,  it  is  at  least  doubtful  wheth- 
er we  have  any  which  would  not  be  foand 
to  be  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise^ 
were  their  history  fiilly  known.  From 
its  manner  of  building,  this  bird  is  often 
called  he  Hang  Bird^  or  Hang  Jiesi* 


THE  RED-WINGED  BLACK-BIRD. 
Icterus  2}h(Bniceus, — Daud. 

Description. — Color  of  the  male  rich 
glossy  black,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lesser  wing  coverts,  in  which  the  lower 
row  of  feathers  is  of  a  buff  orange  color 
tipped  with  white,  and  the  rest  of  a  bright 
scarlet ;  legs,  feet  and  bill  glossy  black, 
the  latter  an  elongated,  straight,  sharp- 
pointed  cone,  slightly  flattened  in  front ; 
iris  hazel ;  tail  rounded,  reaching  2  inches 
beyond  the  folded  wings.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  I)  inches,  the  folded 
wing  5  inches,  spread  of  the  wings  13^ 
inches.  The /cma/c  is  considerably  smal- 
ler than  the  male,  and  her  general  color 
dull  reddish  brown.  The  lesser  wing 
coverts  usually  exhibit  something  of  the 
reddish  and  orange  hue,  but  seldom,  if 
ever,  is  the  bright  scarlet  observed  in  the 
female. 

HisTORV. — This  singularly  marked  bird 
usually  arrives  in  Vermont  early  in  April, 
and  takes  up  its  residence  in  flocks  in  the 
marshes  and  swamps.  Here  they  com- 
mence building  their  nests  about  the  raid- 
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d!e  of  Ma  J.  These  are  Qsnallj  construct-' 
ed  in  &  thicket  of  alders,  or  other  bushes, 
tt  the  height  only  of  a  few  feet  from  the 
|ronnd,  and  are  made  of  the  leaves  of 
flags,  swamp-grass,  &Ai.j  something  in  the 
form  of  that  of  the  Golden  Robin.  The 
em,  Tarying  from  3  to  5  in  number,  are 
bloish  white,  with  irregular  faint  purple 
markings  on  the  larger  end.  About  the 
beginning  of  September  they  begin  to  col- 
lect in  flocks,  and  sometimes  do  consid- 
erable damage  to  the  unripe  corn.  But 
it  is  believed  that  the  advantage  derived 
from  these  birds  in  the  destruction  of 
larvo  and  insects  in  the  spring  t>f  the 
jrear  vastly  more  than  compensates  for  all 
the  damage  they  do  It  is  stated  by 
Kalm,  that  after  a  great  destruction  of 
these  and  the  common  Black-Birds  for 
the  legal  reward  of  3d.  per  dozen,  in  1748, 
the  worms  and  grubs  multiplied  so  ex- 
ceedingly as  to  destroy  a  great  part  of  the 
grass  in  New  England.  * 


THE  COW  BLACK-BIRD. 
Icterus  pecoris.  — Tkm  . 

Description. — Color  glossy  black  with 
violet  reflections  (rom  the  back  and  breast; 
head  and  neck  above  and  below  dusky 
cinamon  brown ;  bill  robust, conical, acute, 
slightly  compressed  towards  the  end,  and 
of  a  glossy  black  color;  upper  mandible 
rounded  and  encroaching  a  little  upon 
the  forehead,  sides  of  the  lower  mandable 
inflected;  nostrils  basal  and  partly  cov- 
ered ;  neck  short,  body  robust ;  tarsus 
compressed,  acute  behind  and  covered 
anteriorly  with  seven  longish  scutella; 
toes  free,  lateral  ones  nearly  equal ;  legs, 
feet,  and  claws  brownish  black.  Tail 
rather  short  and  slightly  forked.  Wings 
longish,  curved,  slightly  rounded  and  tlie 
2d  and  3d  qaills  longest.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  7  inches;  folded 
«ring4Jl,  spread  of  the  wings  12,  tail  reach- 
es 1  inch  beyond  the  folded  wing.  Fe- 
male less  than  the  male,  and  of  a  dusky 
color. 

History. — The   Cow   Black-Bird    de- 

•  Travels  ia  Nortli  Ameiica,  1—373. 


rives  its  name  from  its  habit  of  being 
much  among  the  cattle  as  they  are  feed- 
ing in  the  pastures.  Its  food  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  insects,  and  it  might  ba 
regarded  as  a  public  benefactor  were  it 
not  for  certain  habits  which  render  it  de- 
testable and  prevent  its  receiving  the 
credit  to  which  its  good  qualities  would 
otherwise  entitle  it.  Being  strangers  to 
the  joys  which  spring  from  conjugal  fi- 
delity and  having  a  strong  aversion  to  do- 
mestic cares,  this  bird  contrives  to  escape 
them  by  l&jin?  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds.  This  it  does  in  the  absence 
of  the  owners  of  the  nest,  and  when  the 
owners  return  they  usually  manifest  much 
uneasiness  and  make  strong  efforts  to 
throw  out  the  intruded  egg.  When  they 
do  not  succeed  in  this,  they  oflen  build 
a  flooring  over  the  strange  egg  and  ele- 
vate the  sides  so  as  to  form  a  new  nest 
within  the  old.  But  in  many  cases  cir- 
cumstances will  not  allow  them  time  for 
this  labor,  and  then  they  are  obliged  pa- 
tiently to  submit  to  the  imposition.  The 
egg  of  the  Cow- Bird  is  always  hatched 
first,  and  the  young  by  its  superior  size 
often  smothers  the  lawful  heirs.  The 
proprietors  of  the  nest,  however,  feed  the 
foundling  and  treat  it  with  the  same  kind^ 
ness  as  if  it  were  their  own  offspring. 

A  case  of  this  intrusion  of  the  Cow 
Black-Bird  occurred  in  Burlington  in 
1840,  in  the  garden  of  my  friend  R.  G. 
Cole,  Esq.  Cashier  of  the  Burlington 
Bank.  He  had  noticed  a  pair  of  common 
yellow  birds,  Fringilla  trUtis^  busily  en- 
gaged for  several  days  in  building  a  nest 
upon  one  of  his  trees.  A  day  or  two  af- 
ter he  had  supposed  it  complete,  he  non 
ticed  that  it  had  suddenly  undergone  a 
very  considerable  enlargement,  so  much 
so  that  his  curiosity  was  excited,  and 
upon  examining  it  he  found  that  it  consis- 
ted of  two  nests,  one  within  the  other,and 
that  the  lower  nest  contained  an  egg  of 
the  Cow  Black-Bird.  The  upper  nest  was 
entirely  of  cotton,  and  upon  the  circum- 
stance being  known,  it  was  found  that 
my  friend  Mr.S.E.  Howard,whose  yard  is 
adjacent  to  the  garden  containing  the 
nest,  had  observed  two  birds  eagerly 
searching  his  premises  for  building  mate- 
rials, and  that  he  had,  with  his  accustom- 
ed liberality,  purposely  thrown  out  sev- 
eral handfuls  of  cotton,  all  of  which  dis- 
appeared in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
and  were  found  neatly  wrought  into  the 
nest  above-mentioned. 

The  egg  of  the  Cow  Black-Bird  is  a 
little  larger  than  that  of  the  Blue  bird, 
oval,  whitish  tinged  with  green  and  spot- 
ted with  brown.  Its  notes  arc  affected 
and  unpleasant. 
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THE  BOB-0-LlNK. 
Icterus  agripennis. — Bonaf. 
Description. — The  springr  dress  of  the 
mii^e :— the  top  of  the  head,  wings,  tail, 
flidefi  of  the  neck,  and  whole  under  plu- 
mage, Mack,  with  the  feathers  frequently 
fikirted  with  brownish  yellow  ;  back  of 
the  bead  yellowish  white  ;  scapulars, 
ramp,  and  tail  coverts  white,  tinged  with 
ash ;  extremities  of  the  tail  feathers  similar 
to  those  of  the  woodpeckers  ;  bill  bluish 
black  ;  legs  dark  brown.  Color  of  the /e- 
mudcj  the  youngs  and  the  male,  in  autumn 
«nd  winter,  varied  with  brownish  black 
a.nd  brownish  yellow  above,  dull  yellow 
beneath.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
«ne  7  inches ;  spread  of  the  wings  11^  in- 
ches. 

History. — This  is  a  common  bird  in  the 
summer  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
many  parts  it  is  called  the  RUe  Bird,  or 
Rice  Bunting,  from  the  circumstance  of 
Its  feeding  much  upon  wild  rice.     It  is 
«Ibo  sometimes  called  the   Skunk  Black 
Bird,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  black 
-«nd    white    markings    to    those   of   the 
«kunk.  But  Bob-o-link  is  its  most  common 
•designation.    This  bird  does  not  usually 
make  its  appearance  in  Vermont  till  the 
latter  part  of  May,  and  the  males  are  gen- 
•«rally  seen  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  fe- 
males.   They  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  low  meadows,  and  upon  these  and  the 
neighboring  ploughed  fields  they  destroy 
Tast'numbers  of  insects  and  larvae ;  and 
this  kind  of  food  being  abundant,  they 
4ieldom  leave  it  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
injury  by  feeding  upon  grain  or  fruits. 
Hence  they  are  rather  regarded  as  bene- 
factors, and  being  of  an  animated,  jovial 
turn,  though  somewhat  boisterous,  they 
«re  received  on  their  return  in  the  spring 
with  a  hearty  welcome.     The  Bob-o-link 
builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  among  the 
^rass.     It  is  placed  in  a  slight  depression 
and  constructed  of  grass,  coarse  on  the 
outside  and  lined  with  that  which  is  finer. 
The  female  lays  from  4  to  6  eggs,  which 
are  of  a  dull  yellowish  white  color,  spot- 
ted witli  brown.    About  the  last  of  July 
bthe  males  put  off  their  black  and  white 


nuptial  dre8s,and  assume  thegray,anosteiv> 
tatious  garb  of  the  female  and  the  yoang, 
and  by  the  middle  of  August  they  begin 
to  collect  in  flocks  in  the  swamps  and  wet 
meadows,  and  soon  afler  leave  for  a  move 
southern  climate. 

Genus  Quiscalus. — VieiUoL 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  bare,  conN- 
pressed  from  llie  base,  entire,  with  sharp  edges 
bent  inwards ;  upper  nnandiblo  forming  an  acute 
angle  wiih  the  fraihers  of  the  head,  curved  from 
the  middle,  projecting  beyond  the  lower,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  long  heel  within.  Nostrils  oval,  half 
closed  by  a  membrane.  Tongue  cartilaginous, 
flattened,  torn  at  the  sides  and  cleft  at  the  point. 
Tarsus  a  liitle  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  inner 
toe  free,  outer  one  united  at  the  base  to  the  middle 
one  Wings  moderate  in  length  ;  1st  primary 
equal  to  the  5tb,  and  but  little  shorter  than  the  2d» 
3d,  and  4th,  which  are  longest  Tail  «f  12  feath- 
ers, more  or  less  rounded. 


COMMON  CROW  BLACK-BIRa 
Quiscalus  versicolor, — Vikili^ot. 

Description. — Co^or  of  the  head,  neck, 
and  breast,  deep  violet,  with  greenish  and 
purplish  reflections;  back,  belly,  and  scan- 
ulars  dark  bronze  color ;  wings  and  tail 
reflecting  various  shades  of  purple,  with 
green  blue  and  coppery  tints.  Bill  and 
legs  black.  Upper  mandible  longer,  but 
not  so  stout  as  the  lower,  and  the  keel 
within  large.  Feet  and  claws  strong.  Iris 
bright  gamboge  yellow.  Tail  of  1 2  feath- 
ers, rounded  or  wedge  form,  and  reachine 
3  inches  beyond  the  folded  wings.  Length 
of  the  specimen  before  me  12  inches;  tail 
54;  folded  wings  5.7;  bill  above  1.2,  to 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  1.4.  Length  of 
the  female  usually  11  inches. 

History. — The  Crow  Black  Bird  is  an 
active  and  sociable  bird,  which  warns  us 
by  his  loud,  clanking  note,  late  in  the 
spring,  that  lie  is  once  more  in  our  fields 
and  gardens,  apparently  unconscious  that 
there  can  be  any  objection.  He  is  one  of 
thope  creatures  concerning  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  whether  they  are  friends  or 
foes;    sometimes  they  are  the  one  and 
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sometimes  the  other,  and  it  is  only  by 
fltriking  a  balance  between  the  service 
tod  injury,  that  we  can  determine  how  to 
regard  them.  That  he  pulls  op  corn  for 
the  sake  of  the  seed  is  undeniable ;  bat  it 
is  also  true  that  he  devours  immense  num- 
bers of  insects,  grubs  and  caterpillars. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  secure  his 
services  and  prevent  his  depredations. 
Some  attempts  to  effect  this  object  have 
already  been  made,  by  soaking  the  seed 
in  some  solution,  which  shall  make  it  less 
palatable  to  the  bird.*'  Crow  Black  Birds 
build  their  nests  in  communities,  some- 
times on  bushes  and  sometimes  on  lolly 
trees,  and  several  nests  are  frequently 
seen  upon  the  same  tree.  The  nest  is 
eomposed  outwardly  of  mud  and  coarse 
frass,and  is  lined  inwardly  with  fine  grass, 
Uir,  &c.  The  eggs,  usually  5  or  6,  are 
greenish,  spotted  with  dark  olive.  Only 
one  brood  is  usually  reared  in  a  season. 
About  the  time  the  leaves  fall  in  autumn 
the  old  and  young  collect  in  very  large 
flocks  and  commence  their  migration  to 
the  sooth,  laying  the  whole  country  un- 
der contribution  as  thejr  advance. 


THE  RUSTY  BLACK-BIRD, 
Quiscalus  ferrugineus. — Lath  . 

Descriptioit. — General  coly  of  the 
wuUe  deep  black,  with  greenish  and  bluish 
reflections  ;  bill  and  ieet  black  ;  iris  pale 
yeUow.  Wings  long^  second  quill  lon- 
gest ;  tail  long,  slightly  rounded  ;  plumage 
soft,  blended,  and  glossy.  Bill  straight, 
tapering,  and  compressed  from  the  base  ; 
nostrils,  basal,  oval,  half  closed  above  by 
a  membrane.  Body  rather  slender;  feet 
strong ;  tarsus  covered  anteriorly  with  a 
few  long  scutella.  Length ,i)i  inches; 
spread  14^,  in  males,  (^neral  color  of 
the  femaJ.e  brownish  black  ;  the  sides  of 
the  head  over  the  eyes,  and  a  broad  band 
beneath  it,  light  yellowish  brown ;  the 
feathers  of  the  lower  parts  more  or  less 
margined  with  brownish.  Bill,  iris,  and 
feet  as  in  the  male. — Audubon. 

History.— The  Rusty  Black  Bird,  call- 
ed also  the  Rusty  GraklCy  passes  through 
this  state  in  its  spring  and  fall  migrations, 
and  is  sometimes  seen  here  in  considera- 
ble flocks,  particularly  in  the  fall  Some 
of  them  probably  breed  in  the  north  part 
of  the  state.  They  resemble  the  Red- 
winged  Black  Birds  in  their  habits  and  in 
the  construction  of  their  nests,  which  are 
bnUt  upon  low  bushes  in  moist  meadows. 
The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  li^ht  blue  color, 
streaked  and  dashed  with  lines  of  brown 
tod  black. 


Genus  Corvus — Unnaus. 
Generic  Characters. '-Bill  thick,  straight 
at  its  base,  siighily  bent  towards  the  point;  nos- 
trils basal,  open  and  hidden  by  reflected  bristly 
feaihers;  feet  with  three  toes  befure  and  one  be- 
hind, divided  ;  tlie  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle 
toe ;  wings  pointed ;  first  quill  short,  third  and 
fourth  longest.    TLe  tail  consists  of  12  feathers. 


THE  CROW. 
Canms  americajuis, — Auduboit. 

Description. — Color  black  and  glossy, 
with  violet  reflections  from  the  wings, 
tail  and  shoulder  feathers  ;  tail  rounded, 
and  extending  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond 
the  folded  wings ;  bill,  legs,  feet  and 
claws  black;  bristly  feathers  incumbent 
upon  each  side  of  the  bill  covering  th& 
nostrils ;  the  fourth  quill  feather  longest  > 
usual  length  19  inches. 

History. — The  Crow  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  one  of  the  few 
large  birds  which  pass  the  whole  winter 
in  Vermont.  During  the  winter  the  Crows 
reside  in  flocks,  but  on  the  approach  of 
spring  they  separate  into  pairs,  and  retire 
into  the  forests  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
their  young.  During  this  period  they  are 
vigilant,  suspicious,  and  upon  any  real  or 
supposed  intrusion  upon  their  purpose 
they  become  very  noisy.  They  build 
their  nests  upon  lofty  trees,  and  usually 
select  for  that  purpose  such  as  have  thick 
tops,  in  which  the  nests  can  be  more  ef- 
fectually concealed.  On  this  account  the 
pine  and  other  evergreens  are  often  cho- 
sen. The  nest  is  constructed  exteriorly 
of  sticks,  plastered  with  earth,  and  lined 
with  moss,  wool,  or  other  soft  substances. 
Their  eggs,  from  4  to  6  in  number,  are  of 
a  pale  green  color,  marked  with  streaks 
and  blotches  of  brown.  The  Crow  is  om- 
nivorous, devouring  insects,  worms,  car- 
rion, fish,  grain,  fruits,  snakes,  frogs  and 
other  reptiles,  and  also  the  eggs  of  other 
birds.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  he  does 
the  agriculturist  considerable  damage  by 
pulling  up  the  young  Indian  com  for  the 
sake  of  the  kernel,  on  which  account  a 
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bonnty  of  10  cento  a  head  for  his  destrac- 
tion  was,  for  a  time,  authorized  by  legiria- 
tive  enactment.  To  prevent  his  depreda- 
tions upon  the  corn  fields  various  kinds  of 
0care-crowa  have  been  devised,  but  that 
which  is  most  commonly  resorted  to  at 
present,  consists  in  stretching  threads  of 
cotton  yam  across  the  field  in  various  di- 
rections. To  compensate  for  the  mischief 
which  they  do,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  crows  do  the  farmer  some  service  by 
the  destruction  of  grubs  ahd  insects,  be- 
sides acting  as  general  scavengers  in  re- 
moving the  carciwes  of  dead  animals.  It 
is  said  they  know  how  to  break-  open  nuts 
and  shelifishfin  order  to  eat  what  is  within, 
by  letting  them  fall  from  a  great  height 
upon  the  rocks  below  ;  and  there  is  a  sto- 
ry that,  as  a  certain  ancient  philosopher 
was  walking  along  the  sea-shore  gather- 
ing shells,  one  of  these  unlucky  birds, 
mistaking  his  bald  head  for  a  stone,  drop- 
ped a  shell-fish  upon  it,  and  thus  killed  at 
once  a  philosopher  and  an  oyster.'* 

The  crow  is  easily  tamed,  and  soon 
learns  to  distinguish  those  who  have  the 
care  of  him,  but  is  of  a  thievish  propensi- 
ty, and  often  carries  off  vafuable  articles 
and  hides  them  by  thrusting  them  into 
holes  and  crevices. 


THE  RAVEN. 
Corpus  corax. — Linnaus. 
Description, — Color  of  the  plumage 
deep  black,  glossed  with  blue  and  purplish 
blue,  the  lower  parts  with  green.;  feathers 
of  the  foreneck  lanceolate  and  elongated  j 
tail  much  rounded,  reaching  2  inches  be- 

{rond  the  wings  ;  nasal  feathers  half  the 
ength  of  the  bill ;  bill  and  feet  black  ; 
iris  dark  chestnut  brown.  Length  26  m- 
ches,  spread  50.— Md.  Rich. 

History.— The  Raven  ts  awell  known 
bird,  being  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that  it 
abounds  in  the  fur  countries,  and  extends 
its  migrations  northward  even  to  the  po- 
lar seas.  It  has  for  several  years  been 
less  frequently  seen  in  Vermont  than  for- 
merly, and  it  was  always  a  rare  bird 
here  compared  witli  the  crow.  It  feeds 
principally  upon  the  carcasses  and  oflals 
of  tlie  larger  animals  which  are  slain  by 
hunters  or  wolves,  or  that  die  by  disease. 
The  Raven  does  not,  like  the  crow,  build 
its  nest  upon  a  tree,  but  in  the  inacces- 
sible clefts  of  lofty  precipices.  The  Raven 
is  easily  tamed,  and  manifests  much  at- 
tachment to  its  keeper.  It  may  be  taught 
to  imitate  the  human  voice  and  to  articu- 
late many  words  very  distinctly. 

♦  Nuttall. 


THE  BLUE  JAY. 
Corvus  cristatus. — Linnjeus. 
Description. — General  color  light  blue 
above,  grayish  white  beneath ;  a  stripe  of 
black  passes  over  the  head  and  down  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  forming  a  collar 
under  the  throat  j  a  black  spot  before  each 
eye  connected  by  a  black  line  over  the  . 
base  of  the  bill ;  crest  pale  blue  in  front, 
approaching  to  Tilack  on  the  back  part ; 
outer  webs  of  the  primaries,  and  both 
webs  of  the  secondaries  and  wing  covert* 
bright  blue,  the  two  latter  barred  with 
black  and  tipped  with  white ;  tail  of  13 
feathers,  wedge-form,  briglit  blue,  barred 
with  black  excepting  the  two  outer  featli- 
ers,  and  tipped  with  white  excepting  the 
two  inn*  ones ;  mouth,  bill,  legs,  feet 
and  claws  black.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  11  inches. 

History.— The  Blue  Jay  is  one  of  our 
most  elegant  and  lively  birds.    It  is  com- 
mon in  every  part  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  is  found  as  far  north  as  the  SGth®  of 
latitude.     It  breeds  in  Vermont  as  well 
as  in  almost  or  quite  every  other  state  in 
the  Union.    They  are  somewhat  migra- 
tory,  roost  of  them    proceeding  to  the 
south  in  tlie  fall.    Audubon  says  they  arc 
very  numerous  in  the  southern  states  dur- 
ing the  winter.     They  are  most  plentiful 
in  Vermont  in  autumn,  when  they  com- 
mit depredations  upon  fields  of  com  and 
oats.     The  water  part  of  them  proceed 
to  the  south  before  winter  sets  in,  but 
some  remain  with  us  after  the  snows  fall, 
and  purloin  a  scanty  subsistence  from  our 
corn  cribs  and  granaries.  These  birds  are 
truly  omnivorous,  feeding   ui>on   almost 
any  thing  which  falls  in  their  way.  In  the 
summer  season  it  destroys  the  eggs  and 
young  of  other  birds.     When  confined  in 
a  cage  with  several   other   birds,  it  has 
been  known  to  kill  and  devour  them  all. 
The  Blue  Jay  is  a  very  active,  noisy  bird, 
and  is  capable  of  imitating  the  voice  of 
the  sparrow-hawk  so  nearly  as  to  frighten 
all  the  small  birds  in  the  neighborhood. 
Its  nest,  which  is  composed  of  twigs  and 
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fibroHE  roots,  is  Irailt  in  trees.    The  ef{s 
tre  4  or  5,  of  a  dall  white  color,  spotted 

witk  brown.  

THE  CANADA  JAY. 
C^mut  canademt'iM. — Lmir. 
Oescrjftioh. — General  color  dark 
leaden  ^raj  ;  hind  head  black ;  forehead, 
collar  Mrieath,  and  tip  of  the  tail  brown- 
ish white ;  interior  veins  of  the  wings 
brown  and  partly  tipped  with  white ;  bill 
and  legs  black  ;  iris  dark  hazel ;  plumage 
of  the  head  loose  and  prominent;  tail 
long  and  wedge-shaped.  Sexes  alike  in 
eolor.     Length.  11   inches;  spread,  15. 

HisTosr. — This  jay,  which  is  called  in 
some  places  the  Whiskey  Jack^tLnd  in  others 
the  Carrion  Bird^  inhabits  principally  be- 
tween the  44th  and  65th  parallels  of 
north  latitude.  It  is  found  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  and  in  the  north  parts  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont  and  New  York,  but 
is  seldom  seen  further  to  the  southward. 
It  breeds  in  each  of  the  states  above  nam- 
ed. The  nest  is  usually  placed  in  the 
thick  top  of  a  spruce  or  fir,  at  the  height 
of  6  or  8  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  pla- 
ced near  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  is 
made  of  twigs  and  iSbrous  roots,  lined 
with  moss  and  grass.  The  eggs  are  from 
4  to  6,  of  a  light  gray  color,  faintly  mark- 
ed with  brown.  They  feed,^uring  the 
summer,  upon  worms  and  insects,  and, 
during  the  winter,  they  are  driven  by  ne- 
eessity  to  feed  upon  the  buds  and  leaves 
of  sproee  and  fir. 

Osinrs  Paros. — Umuats. 

Otnerie  Characters Bill  short,8traight, 

oosic,  comfN-eased,  eoiire,  adg«d  and  pointed,  hav- 
■g  bristles  at tho  base;  the  upper  maodible  loo- 
|er,  roonded  above  sod  slightly  curved ;  noslrUs 
•t  the  base  ef  the  bill,  roooded  and  concealed  by 
dM  adraneiBg  fisaihers ;  tongue  blunt  and  cleft  or 
Mtire,  and  acute  ;  fe«t  rather  large,  toes  almost 
whaily  divided ;  ibe  nail  of  the  hind  toe  strongest, 
sad  SMtt  carved;  Iborth  and  fifth  prtnianes  longest. 
l*hB  fmmU  and  jfsipig  dilTer  bal  liule  from  the 
adsli  Bsale.    Ifouk,  annual ;  ptaoMge,  long  and 


THE  CHICADBE. 
Pamts  atrieapUlMS, — Liini. 


IhMCRfPTTOs. — ^The  whole  upper  part 

«f  the  heady  nap*,  ohio  and  throat,  velvet 
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black ;  a  white  line  from  the  nostril  | 
ing  beneath  the  eye,  spreads  out  apoa 
the  side  of  the  neck ;  back  ash  color ; 
quill  and  tail  feathers  brownish  black, 
edged  with  grayish  white ;  belly  brown- 
ish white,  deepening  into  brownish  yel- 
low upon  the  sides  and  beneath  the  tail ; 
bill  biaok;  legs  and  feet  bluish;  fiftlt 
quill  feather  longest;  fourth  and  sixthr 
nearly  as  long ;  tail  long  and  roonded. 
length  5|  inches,  Uil  8| ;  folded  wing 
2.7,  spread  of  the  wings  €%. 

History.— The  Cbicadee,  or  Black- 
cap Titmouse,  seems  to  be  common 
through  the  whole  continent,  from  Mex^ 
ico  to  the  65th  degree  of  north  latitude. 
The^rear  their  yoting  in  sU  parts  of  the' 
Unrfed  SUtes.  For  that  purpose  they  Uksr 
possession  of  the  hollow  of  a  decayed  tree 
or  of  the  deserted  holes  of  the  wood* 
pecker,  or  where  these  are  not  to  be 
had  they  excavate  a  cavity  for  themselves 
in  some  rotten  stub  of  a  tree.  The  ma- 
teriab  of  which  the  nest  is  composed,  ae<' 
cording  to  Audubon,  vary  in  different  dis- 
tricts, but  are  generally  the  hair  of  qnad- 
rapecte  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
disposed  in  the  shape  of  a  loose  bag  or 
purse  lining  the  inside  of  the  excavation, 
while  others  have  said  that  withoot 
constructing  any  nest,  they  lay  theif 
eggs,  usually  6  or  8,  upon  the  dry  jrottes 
wfx>d  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  Tho 
egffs  are  white,  with  speeks  of  brownish 
red.  This  industrious  little  bird  resem- 
bles the  wood-peckers  in  many  of  its  hab- 
its, running  round  upon  the  trunks  and 
limbs  of  the  trees  witih  the  greatest  ease, 
frequently  with  itsback  downward,  whila 
searching  for  its  food.  Late  in  the  fall, 
they  may  be  seen  in  considerable  numbers 
aboBt  our  orchards  and  shade  trees,  acd 
they  doubtless  render  essential  service  by 
destroying  the  eggs  and  larve  of  insects 
which  have  been  deposited  in  the  crevi- 
ces of  the  bark,  to  be  hatched  the  next 
spring. 

THE  HUDSON  BAT  TITMOUSE. 
Fartu  kvds&mems. — Lath. 

DxecRiPTioif . — General  color  dull  lead- 
en, tinged  with  a  light  brown ;  head  um- 
ber brown  ;  throat  and  fore  neck  black, 
with  a  band  of  white  under  each  eve ; 
breast  and  belly  grayish  white,  sides  light 
yellowish  brown.  Bill  Maok,  short, 
straight,  slightly  convex  and  acutely  poin- 
ted ;  iris  dark  brown  ;  feet  lead  color. 
Length  5  inches,  spread  7.  Female  re- 
sembles the  male,  but  the  colors  are  dul- 
ler.^jfulhiioA. 

History. — This  species  is  much  less 
ootomon  in  Vermont  than  the  preceding, 
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THK  CEDAR,  OR  CHERRY  BIRD. 


IM8£CTIVlCRt)0S  BIRDS. 


Ktud  18  not  oi\en  seen  farther  to  the  soath- 
ward  than  the  north  part  of  this  state.  It 
breeds  in  the  state  of  Maine,  and  some  of 
them  very  probably  rear  their  young  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  this  state.  Its 
nest,  like  that  of  the  preceding,  is  in  the 
hollow  cavity  of  an  old  tree,  and  one, 
which  Audabon  found  in  Labrador,  was 
completely  lined  with  fur. 


Genus  Bombycilla. — Brisson. 

Generic  Charactirs.-^BWl  short,  straight 
lod  elevated  ;  upper  mandible  slightly  curved  to- 
wards the  tip,  and  provided  with  a  strongly  mark- 
ed tooth ;  nostrils  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  oval, 
open,  hidden  by  stiff  hairs  directed  forward ; 
tongue  cartilaginous,  broad  at  the  tip  and  lacera- 
ted ;  feet  with  three  toes  directed  forward,  and 
one  backward,  the  exterior  united  to  the  middle  toe. 
Wings  moderate,  1st  and  2d  primaries  longest ; 
ihe  spurious  feaiiiors  very  sburi.  Sexes  alike  in 
ap{)earance  and  both  crested. 


THE  CEDAR,  OR  CHERRY  BIRD. 

Bombycilla  carolinensis. — Brisson. 

Dbscriftiov. Head,  aeck,  breast, 

back  and  win^  coverts  yellowish  brown, 
brighest  on  the  front  of  the  crest  and 
dUtricest  on  the  back  ;  frontlet  black,  with 
•  black  line  over  the  eye  extending  back- 
ward under  tbe  crest ;  chin  blackish,  a 
white  line  alon^  tbe  margin  of  the  under 
jaw  ;  beHy  yellow  ;  vent  white ;  wings 
dusky ;  rump  and  tail  coverts  dark  aiih>  tail 
of  the  same  color  deepening  into  dusky  and 
broadly  tipped  with  bright  yellow ;  more 
ojp  lesa  of  the  secondaries  of  the  wings 
sometimes  ornamented  with  small  ver- 
millioK  colored  appendages,  resembling 
sealing  wax.  The  bill,  legs  and  claws 
are  black ;  iris  red.  In  the  female  the 
tints  are  duller.    Length  H  inches. 

History. — This  species  inhabits  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  U  is  most 
common  in  the  southern  states  during  the 

/ 


winter  and  in  the  northern  dvirinf  the 
summer.  These  birds  are  very  social  in 
their  habits,  usually  living  in  small  flocks, 
even  during  tbe  period  in  which  they  are 
rearing  their  young  ;  and  hence  we  usu- 
ally find  several  of  their  nests  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  and  oflen  within  a  few 
rods  of  each  other.  The  nest  ts  usually 
placed  in  the  top  of  a  spruce  or  hemlock, 
at  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  constructed  with  sticks, 
roots  and  grass,  lined  with  lint,down  and 
other  soft  substances.  The  eggs,  usually 
4  or  5  in  number,  are  of  a  pale  clay- white, 
spotted  with  umber  at  the  large  end. 
These  birds,  which  mostly  migrate  to 
the  south  in  the  fall,  return  to  Vermont 
in  April,  and  are  found  here  during  the 
summer  in  large  numbers.  During  the 
early  part  of  summer  they  feed  upon 
worms  and  insects,  and  render  an  essen- 
tial service  by  the  destruction  of  these 
and  the  catterpillars,  which  infest  our  or- 
chards ;  but  this  service  is  soon  for- 
gotten, and  when  the  little  bird  claims 
for  his  reward,  a  few  of  the  cherries, 
which  he  has  protected,  he  is  only  an- 
swered by  the  gun  of  the  ungrateful  and 
cruel  gardener.  Although  they  feed  upon 
fruits  and  berries  of  various  kinds,  they 
seem  to  be  more  fond  of  cherries  and  the 
berries  of  red  cedar  than  any  others,  and 
hence  thei»  name  Cherry  Bird^  or  Cedar 
Bird. 

INSECTIVEROUS  BIRDS- 
In  birds  of  this  order  the  bill  is  either 
short  or  of  moderate  length.  It  is  straight, 
rounded  or  awl-shaped.  The  upper  man- 
dible is  curved  and  notched  towards  the 
point,  most  commonly  provided  at  the 
base  with  stiff  hairs  directed  forward. 
The  feet  have  three  toes  before  and  one 
behind,  all  on  the  same  level.  The  outer 
toe  is  united  to  the  middle  one  as  far  •• 
the  first  articulation.  Their  food  is  in» 
sects  in  the  summer,  but  principally  bcr* 
ries  during  the  colder  part  of  the  year. 
Their  voices  are,  for  the  most  part,  melo- 
dious. 

Genus  Lakius. — Linnams. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  of  medium 
size,  strong,  straight  from  the  base,  considerably 
compressed  ;  upper  mandiUe  roach  bent,  toothed 
and  hooked  towards  the  tip,  wHich  is  acute ;  base 
of  the  bill  without  a  cere,  furnished  with  strong 
bristles  directed  forward;  nostrils  dose  to  tbe 
base,  lateral,  nearly  round,  half  dosed  by  a  rauU 
ted  membrane,  and  nearly  concealed  by  the  bris- 
tles ;  tarsus  looger  than  the  middle  toe ;  feet  with 
three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  Aw»;  the  lliM 
and  fowth<tttiUBleBgei(. 
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TBJE  BUTCHJLH  BIRD^. 


THE  KINO  BIKO* 


THE  BUTCHER  BIRD, 
Lanius  hor talis. — Vikillot. 

Description. — Color  above  pale  ciner- 
eous, becoming  nearly  white  towards  the 
tail;  wings  and  tail  brownish  black,  with 
a  black  bar  extending  from  the  nostril 
through  the  eje  to  the  neck;  beneath 
white,  beantifully  waved  with  pale  brown; 
oater  feathers  of  the  tail  partly  white  and 
a  whitish  spot  on  the  wings'just  below 
their  eoverts ;  legs  and  feet  black  ;  bill 
and  claws  bluish  black.  Tail  rounded, 
extending  3  inches  beyond  the  folded 
winfs;  tliird  primary  longest.  Length 
of  the  specimen  before  me  10  inches, 
■preod  13. 

History. — The  Bntcher-Bird,  or,  as  he 
is,  perhaps,  more  crenerally  called,  the 
Grtul/fortkem  Shrike^  though  frequently 
teen  in  Vermont,  is  not  very  common. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  above  de- 
seriptioR  and  figure  were  made,  was  shot 
in  Burlington  in  May,  1842.  Dr.  Rich- 
•rdaon  oays  that  this  bird  is  common  in 
the  woody  districts  of  the  for  countries 
■a  Su  north  as  the  60th  parallel  of  hititude. 
Many  of  them  migrate  to  the  south  in  the 
fiUl,  bat  some  remain  in  the  fur  countries 
through  the  winter.  Its  nest  is  built  in 
the  fork  of  a  tree,  of  grass  and  moss,  and 
lined  with  feathers.  The  eggs,  5  or  6  in 
number,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  fray,  spotted 
at  the  large  end  with  dark  yellowish 
brown.  Like  the  king  bird  it  attacks  ea- 
gies,  hawks  and  crows,  and  drives  them 
from  the  neighborhood  of  its  nest* 


OjciruflL  MusciCAPA. — LinntBus. 

Gentrie  Characters. — Bill  medium  siz- 
ed, rather  f  lout,  angular,*  considerably  widened 
and  flattetied  towards  the  base,  which  is  guarded 
by  loo^sh  brivtiAfl  ;  upper  mandible  notched  tow- 
ard! tbe  end  and  bent  at  the  tip  ;  nostrils  basal, 
Wferai  and  ovoid,  partly  hid  by  hairs  ;  tarsus  the 
sssM  length  as  the  middle  toe  or  a'  little  longer ; 
MBer  toe  free,  or  scatcely  caiited  at  the  base ;  hind 
asfl  Hore  eorvod  than  the  rest,  and  larger  than 
that  af  lbs  nriddfs  toa ;  wings  long  and  somewhat 
•fcsip;  lifst  ^ittvery  short,  the  sseond  sharler 
libsa  dM  ihini  and  fourth,  which  are  kagest. 


THE  KINO  BIRD. 

Muscicapa  tyrannus. — Brissoiu 

Dbscriftion. — Color  of  the  head  when 
the  feathers  are  smooth,  shining  velvet 
black,  but  when  the  feathers  are  ruffled  a 
spot  of  bright  ochrey  yellow  appears  on 
the  crown;  back  brownish  black;  wings 
very  dark,  hair  brown,  the  secondaries 
and  wing  coverts  edged  with  gray ;  tail 
even,  pitch  black,  tipped  with  white,  and 
extending  far  beyond  the  wings ;  breast 
light  ash  ;  belly  white  ;  bill,  legs  and 
feet  black  ;  bill  wide  at-the  base  gradually 
narrowing  to  the  tip ;  upper  mandible 
with  convex  sides,  meeting  in  an  obtuse 
ridge  and  hooked  at  the  point ;  short,  stiff 
bristles  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ;  second 
quill  longest.  Length  8  inches,  spread  of 
tbe  wings  14. 

History.— The  King  Bird,  or  Tyrant 
Fly-catcher,  as  he  is  sometimes  called, 
spends  the  winter  at  the  south,beyond  the 
limits  of  the  United  States.  Early  in  the 
spring  he  proceeds  to  the  north  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  is  found  rearing  its  young 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Richardson,  as  far  north  as 
the  57th  parallel  of  latitude.  It  arrives 
in  Vermont  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and 
in  the  summer  is  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  state.  Its  nest  is  built  in  the  tops  of 
orchard  and  forest  trees,  at  varioua 
heights  from  the  ground,  and  is  cohiposed 
of  coarse  dry  grass,  weeds  and  loose  pieces 
of  bark,  compactly  connected  and  bedded 
with~  down,  tow  and  woolly  substan- 
ces, and  lined  with  fine  fibrous  roots, 
grass,  and  hair.  The  eggs  are  from  3  to  a, 
of  a  bluish  white  color,  marked  with 
spots  of  deep  bright  brown.  The  same 
pair  frequently  xears  two  broods  in  a  sea- 
son. The  food  of  the  king  bird  oonsisia 
almost  entirely  of  insects,  such  as  bee- 
tles, crickets,  grasshoppers  and  various 
kinds  of  flies  and  cattorpi liars,  and  the 
only  harm,  which  he  is  accused  of  doing, 
is  that  of  catching  a  few  honey  bees  as 
they  are  gathering  honey  from  the  flow- 
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TMK  WOOD  FBWKK. 


TBI  miLL  PSW«K. 


•m,  whiek  is  very  trifling  eoo^red  with 
the  services  which  he  renders  the  fsrmer 
and  gardener.  The  king  bird  manifests 
BO  fear  of  the  larger  birds,  but  whenever, 
during  their  breeding  season,  a  hawk  or 
erow  comes  near  his  nest,  he  boldly  at- 
tacks htm,  pounces  upon  his  back,  and 
persecutes  him  till  he  is  glad  to  abandon 
the  neighborhood. 


THE  PHCEBE. 
Mu§ei€apafiu€«.'^  Bon  AT, 
Descriptioii. — General  color  above 
t»rown  with  an  olive  tinge«  darker  on  the 
head  ;  wings  and  tail  blackish  brown,  the 
feathers  having  the  appearance  of  being 
faded  and  worn,  and  the  color  of  their 
•haflfl  dark  umber;  an  indistinct  grayish 
circle  around  the  eye,  the  pupil  of  which 
is  bluish  black  and  the  iris  dark  hazel; 
belly  vellowish  white;  tail  slightly  fork- 
ed, diill  broad,  hooked  at  the  point,  and 
wholly  black;  legs  and  feet  black  with 
■harp  claws.  Length  uf  the  specimen 
before  me  6}  inches;  folded  wing  3.4; 
tail  2.7  and  reaching  1.4  beyond  the  fold- 
ed wings.  The  3d  4)aill  longest,  2d  and 
4th  equal. 

History. — This  well  known  and  fa- 
miliar bird  arrives  from  the  south  about 
the  beginni«g  of  April  and  retires  again 
hi  October.  During  the  summer  it  is 
Ibund  in  all  parts  of  the  state.  It  seems 
to  prefer  building  its  nest  beneath  bridg- 
es, in  sheds  and  under  the  eaves  of  barns. 
The  nest  is  usually  constructed  of  mad 
and  moss,  aad  lined  with  grass,  hair  and 
other  fibrous  substances,  and  is  sometimes 
built  upon  the  top  of  beams,  and  at  others 
ftuck  upon  the  sides.  The  eggs  are  4  or 
6,  and  are  white  and  unspott^.  These 
birds  become  very  much  attached  to  pla- 
ces where  they  have  reared  their  young, 
and  the  same  pair  will  resort  to  a  partic- 
nl^  locality  for  that  purpofic,  many  years 
in  succession.  In  illustration  of  this 
statement  I  mH  mention  one,  of  several 
Meet  which  have  fallen  under  my  own 


observation.  Abeot  the  year  MM  twoof 
these  birds  built  a  nest  upon  a  shelf  in 
my  wood-shed,  and  for  two  years  in  sue* 
cession  raised  broods  of  young-ones  ia 
the  same  place.  The  third  year  when 
the  jToung  were  about  half  grown  the  fe- 
male bird  disappeared.  The  male  bird 
remained  about  the  nest,  but,  not  feeding 
the  young  ones,  they  died.  The  male 
staid  till  fall  and  then  leA,  but  returned 
alone  in  the  spring ;  and  for  three  suc- 
cessive summers  that  bird  sung  his  solita- 
ry and  sad  lament  for  her  to  whom  his 
young  heart  and  early  vows  had  been 
plighted,  around  the  place  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  mutual  joys.  The 
name  of  this  bird  is  derived  from  the 
sOund  of  its  note.  It  is  also  called  the 
FewU  Flycatcher. 

THE  WOOD  PEWEE. 
Muscic^a  virens. — Likm. 

Descriptioii. — Color  dusky  browniah 
olive  ;  head  brownish  black,  slightly  crea- 
ted ;  below  pale  yellowish,  inclining  to 
white.  Tail  forked  ;  2d  primary  longest; 
1st  much  shorter  than  the  3d,  and  longer 
than  the  6lh.  Length  6  inches;  spfea4 
10.    The  female  a  little  smaller.— AWe. 

History.  This  species  bears  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  preceding,  hut 
drflers  from  it  in  its  habits  and  notes.  It  ar* 
rives  later  in  the  spring,  and  confines  it- 
self principally  to  the  thicketsand  fofeate. 
Its  nest  is  usually  attached  to  the  hert* 
xontal  branch  of  a  tree,  and  is  very  eori« 
ously  constructed  of  grass,  fine  roots,  lieli- 
ens  and  cobwebs,  held  together  by  a  glu- 
tinous cement,  and  is  so  uin  as  to  appear 
almost  transparent.  The  eggs  are  4  or  5, 
of  a  light  yellowish  hue,  spotted  with  red- 
dish brown  towards  the  large  end. 

THE  SMALL  PEWEE. 
MuscicaptL  acMdUa. — Gmel. 

DxscRiPTioH.— Color  above  dusky  ol- 
ive ^rreen ;  yellowish  white  beneath,  in- 
clining to  ash  on  the  breast ;  wings  dusk  j 
brown,  crossed  with  two  bars  of  dull 
white ',  outer  edge  of  the  ist  primary. 
edges  of  the  aeeondaries^  and  ring  ajound 
the  eye,  whitish;  under  wing  coverts  pale 
yellow ;  2d,  3d,  and  4th  primaries  nearljr 
equal  and  longest.  Tail  pale  d usky  hrowo« 
notched;  legs  and  feet  bjaak.  fiezen 
nearly  alike.  Length  5A  inches ;  anread 
9.-JVi«ttott. 

History. — This  speeiee  is  common  du- 
ring the  summer  in  all  the  northern  parts 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada,  hut 
none  of  them  were  seen  bv  Aodoiion  or 
hie  party  in  Lnhmder.    It  hnode  i 
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THE  yiRKOS, 


itste,  aad  bmuBj  fixes  its  nest  hi  the  up- 
rigkt  forks  of  a  small  tree,  at  a  height  of 
fras  6  to  30  feet  from  the  grouMi.  The 
egMy  from  4  tp  6  in  DumSer,  are  white 
and  naspotted.  It  feeds,  like  the  other 
■peeies  of  this  geaus,  upon  bees,  flies  and 


THB  SPOTTED  FLY-CATCHER. 
Musdcmpa  eanadenais. — Lirn. 

Dksckiptioii. — Male  with  the  upper 
parts  ash-gray ;  the  feathers  of  the  wings 
and  tail  brown,  edged  with  gray;  the 
head  spotted  with  Black ;  loral  apaoe,  a 
hand  beneath  the  eye  proceeding  down 
the  side  of  the  neck,  and  a  belt  of  trian- 
gnlar  spots  across  the  lower  part  of  the 
Mce  neck,  black ;  lower  parts,  and  a  bar 
firom  the  nostril  oTer  the  eye  pure  yellow; 
lower  wing  and  tail  coverts  white ;  the 
third  qnill  longest,  the  second  and  fourth 
bat  little  shorter ;  tail  rounded.  Female 
nmilar  to  the  male,  but  the  colors  iainter. 
Ymmg  with  the  neck  unspotted.  Length 
5|  spread  9^ — ^mdubmik, 

HisTonr. — This  bird,  accordiog  to  Au- 
dubon, gives  a  decided  preference  to 
nwintainous  districts,  and  particularly  to 
soeh  as  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth 
of  underwood  and  ahrubbery.  We  are 
iofiirnied  hy  the  same  high  authority  that 
its  nest  is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  bush, 
■isde  of  moss  and  lined  with  grass — that 
the  eggs,  usually  5,  are  white,  with  a  few 
spsis  of  bright  red  towards  the  large  end. 
It  prabahly  breeds  in  Vermont,  but  1  have 
■oposiUve  proof  of  the  fact. 

Gcirus  ViREo. 
Gejterie  CkartLcters. — Bill  rather  short,  a 
little  eooipressed,  and  furnished  with  bristles  at 
its  base  ;  opper  mandible  curved  at  the  extremity 
and  slroQflj  notched  ;  the  lower  shorter  and  re- 
CDfved  ai  the  tip ;  aostrils  basal,  roanderf ;  tongue 
cartilagio'iiis  and  delY  at  the  point ;  tarsus  longer 
tban  t^  middle  toe ;  wings  rather  acute ,  the  2d 
or  Sd  prisaary  kmgest.  Female  resembles  the 
mle,  and  boib  seaes  mors  or  less  ttoged  with 
SRVS  grvsiL 

THETBLLOW-THROATED  VIREO. 
Vireo  Jlav\fnnia, — Vieillot. 
DascMmoH.^Color  yellow-olive  above, 
belly  whi4e ;  throat,  breast,  frontlet  and 
line  fwind  tke  eye  yellow ;  lesser  wing«> 
«Ofefts^  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump, 
ash ;  wings  nearly  black  with  two  white 
ten;  toll  blaekish,  a  little  forked;  pri- 
triea  edged  with  pale  ash,  secondaries 
mik  wiule ;  exterior  tail  feathers  edged 
«pilkvbfto;  Imh  ^^  »<>  )>ill  grayish- 
Umi  mm  JmnL    TW  yeUoir  nf  the  fii- 


male    and    young   duller.     Length   bf^ 
spread  9.—ffuttall. 

History. — This  species  rears  its  young 
in  the  south  part  of  the  state.  Its  nest  is 
suspended  upon  the  limb  of  a  tree,  and  is 
constructed  of  strips  of  bark  and  fibrous 
substances,  which  are  cemented  together 
with  saliva.  The  eggs  are  about  4  in 
number,  are  white  and  spotted  towards 
the  larger  end  with  blackish. 

THE  WHITE-EYED  VIREO. 

Vireo  noveboracentis. — BoifAPARTS. 

De9crivtio5. — Yellow  olive  above, 
white  beneath ;  sides,  line  round  the  eye 
and  spot  near  the  nostrils  yeHow  ;  wings 
duaky,  with  two  yellow  bands ;  tail  dusky 
brown,  forked;  bill,  legs  and  feet  light 
bluish-gray  ;  iris  white.  Length  S^  ; 
spread  7.---JVu^/ . 

HiSTOKT. — This  species  constructs  its 
nest  very  much  in  the  manner  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  usually  builds  nearer  the 
ground.  It  lays  4  or  5  eggs,  which  are 
white,  spotted  towards  the  large  end  with 
brown. 

THE  RED-EYED  VIREO. 

Vireo  oUvaeeour.^-BovAF, 
DESCRiPTioN.-General  color  above  yel- 
low olive;  crown  dark  ash  ;  a  light  gray 
line  from  the  upper  mandible  passes  over 
the  eye  and  widens  behind  it,  with  a  dark 
line  above  and  another  below,  extending 
from  the  eye  to  the  rictus ;  all  beneath 
whitish,  tinged  with  light  yellow  under 
tlie  wings  and  on  the  sides ;  wing  and 
tail  feathers  brownish  black,  with  their 
outer  margins  yellow  olive ;  2d  and  3d 
primaries  longest ;  bill  brown  above,  light- 
er beneath,  straight,  abruptly  bent  and 
notched  at  the  point;  nostrils  roundish, 
basal ;  a  few  weak  bristles  at  the  angle  of 
the  mouth;  iris  bright  brick  red  ;  legs 
bluish  gray  ;  tail  slightly  forked.  Length 
6  inches;  Uil  2.4  ;  folded  wings  3.3;  bill 
above  .5,  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth  .75; 
tarsus  .7. 

History. — This  is  probably  the  most 
common  species  of  Vireo  found  in  Ver- 
mont. They  arrive  early  in  May,  and 
take  up  their  residence  in  the  forests  and 
the  lofty  trees  around  our  fields  and  gar- 
dens. Their  song  is  loud,  lively,  and  en- 
ergetic. They  feed  principally  upon  in- 
sects and  catterpillars.  Their  nest  is  con- 
structed of  strings,  strips  of  bark,  and  &» 
brdus  substances,  agglutinated  together 
into  the  form  of  a  pouch.  The  eggt  are 
3  or  4,  white,  with  a  few  blackish  brown 
spots  towards  the  large  end.  The  cow 
black-bird  lays  its  egg  in  the  nest  of  this 
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bird  more  frequently  than  in  any  other. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  foregoing 
description  was  made,  was  shot  in  Bur- 
lington. 

THE  SOLITARY  VIREO. 
Vireo  soliiarivs. — Vi  billot. 

Description  .-Dusky  olive  above  ;  bel- 
ly white  ;  head  bluish  m,y  ;  breast  pale 
cinerens,  inclining  to  reddish  gray  on  the 
throat ;  flanks  and  sides  of  the  breast  yel- 
low ;  win^  dusky  brown,  with  two  white 
bands ;  tail  emarginate  and  nearly  black  ; 
primaries  and  tail  feathers  bordered  with 
light  green  ;  a  line  of  white  from  the  nos- 
tril to  the  eye,  which  it  encircles;  bill 
short,  broad ;  upper  mandible  black,  low- 
er pale  bluish  gray  ;  iris  hazel.  Female 
with  the  head  dusky  olire  and  the  throat 
greenish.    Length  5  in. ;  spread  8. — J^ut. 

History. — This  is  a  rare  bird  in  this 
state ;  but  is  said  to  resemble  the  prece- 
ding species  in  its  habits.  It  suspends  its 
nest  from  the  forked  twigs  of  bushes,  and 
lays  4  or  5  eggs,  which  are  light  flesh  col- 
or, with  brownish  red  spots  towards  the 
large  end* 

Genus  Turdus. 

Generic  ChareLcters.—BiW  of  moderate  di- 
mensioiw,  with  cuiting  edges,  compressed  and 
carved  towards  the  point ;  the  upper  mandible  gen- 
erally notched  towards  the  extremity,  the  lower 
roundish  ;  a  few  scattered  bristles  at  the  an^le  of 
the  mouth;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  rounded,  and 
half  closed  by  a  naked  membrane;  tongue  notched 
at  the  tip ;  feet  rather  stout ;  tarsus  longer  than 
the  middle  toe,  which  is  attached  at  the  base  to 
the  outer  one;  wings  rather  short;  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  quill  longest  The  female  and 
yovMig  differ  little  from  the  male,  exc<'pting  the 
yooBg  are  mors  spotted.     They  moult  annually. 

THE  BROWN  THRUSH. 
Turdus  rufus. — Liitnaus. 

Dbscriftioh. — All  the  upper  parts,  and 
the  under  side  of  the  tail,  bright  reddish 
brown  ;  breast  and  belly  yellowish  white, 
narked  with  long  pointed  dusky  spots ; 
wings  crossed  by  two  whitish  bars,  re- 
lieyed  with  black ;  tail  long,  reaching 
near  4  inches  beyond  the  wings,  and  roun- 
ded ;  bill  long,  slightly  arched,  black 
above,  and  whitish  below  near  the  base  ; 
nostrils  naleed  ;  short,  stiff,  black  bristles 
oyer  the  angle  of  the  mouth ;  legs,  feet 
and  claws  (Hisky  brown  ;  tarsus  scutila- 
ted  in  fVont ;  middle  toe  much  the  long- 
est; iris  'brigfaft  orange.  Length  11  in.  ; 
spread  of  the  wings  13  inches. 

History. — ^Tiiis  bird  is  known  in  many 
pitees  by  the  name  of  French  Mocking 


Birk,  and  surely  no  bird,  if  we  except  thm 
Mocking  bird  ( Turdus pohjgloitus)^  excels 
it  in  the  variety  and  sweetness  of  its  song. 
It  arrives  here  from  the  south  the  latter 
part  of  April,  and  commences  building  it* 
nest  early  in  May  The  nest  is  common* 
ly  built  upon  the  ground,  or  but  little  el- 
evated above  it,  in  some  little  thicket, 
and  is  constructed  with  sticks  and  lined 
with  fine  fibrous  roots.  The  eggs  are  4 
or  5  in  number,  of  a  greenish  white  color, 
and  sprinkled  all  over  with  reddish  brown 
spots.  During  the  period  of  incubation 
the  male  will  often  sit  and  sing  for  hours 
upon  the  top  of  a  neighboring  tree.  His 
mus'^c  is  original,  but  varied,  full,  and 
charming.  The  food  ofthe  Brown  Thrush 
consists  of  insects,  worms,  berries,  and 
fruits  of  various  kinds.  This  bird  is  known 
in  many  places  by  the  name  of  Tkrasksr^ . 
or  Red  Thrasker, 


THE  CAT-BIRD. 
Turdus  felivox. — Vieillot. 

Description.— General  color  dark  slate, 
lighter  beneath ;  top  of  the  head,  bill,  and 
inside  of  the  mouth,  black ;  under  tail 
coverts  reddish  chestnut  ;  bill  a  little 
hooked  at  the  point;  l^gs  and  feet  brown; 
first  quill  very  short,  the  4th  and  5th  Ion. 
gest;  quill  feathers  lighter  on  the  outer 
edges  ;  tail  long  and  rounded.  Length 
8}  inches  ;  spread  of  the  wings  11^  in. 

History. — The  Cat  Bird  is  very  com- 
mon in  all  parts  of  Vermont,  where  it  ar- 
rives  from  the  south  in  the  early  part  of 
May.  This  bird,  like  most  others  of  the 
family,  is  an  excellent  songster,  and  may 
be  heard  in  almost  every  neighborhood 
during  the  early  part  of  summer,  usher- 
ing in  the  dawn  with  his  cheerful  strains. 
When  this  bird  is  disturbed  while  rearing 
its  young,  its  note  is  harsh  and  unpleas- 
ant, somewhat  resembling  the  mewing  of 
a  cat,  and  from  this  circumstance  it  un- 
doubtedly received  the  name  of  Cat  Bird. 
The  Cat  Bird  builds  ito  nest  in  a  tbieket 
of  bushes,  at  tlie  height  of  5  or  6  feet  from 
the  ground.  It  is  constructed  with  siioks 
and  briars,  and  lined  with  fine  thread- 
like roots,  which  are  of  a  dark  color.  The 
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egga  are  4  or  5,  of  a  bluish  green  color, 
tad  without  spots.  Like  the  Mocking 
Bird,  the  Cat  Bird  ib  often  known  to  im- 
itate the  notes  of  other  birds,  and  sounds 
ofTarious  kinds.  The  food  of  tlie  Cat 
Bird  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding 
species,  being  made  up  of  worms,  beetles, 
eherries,  and  various  other  insects,  fruits 
and  berries. 


THE  AMERICAN  ROBIN. 
Tttrdus  tnigralorius. — Linrjbus. 

Descriptioiv. — Color  of  the  head,  back 
of  the  neck  and  tail  brownish  black  ;  the 
back  and  mmp  dark  ash  ;  breast  dark  red- 
dish orange  ;  belly  and  vent  white  ;  chin 
white,  spotted  with  brownish  black ;  wings 
blackish  brown ;  the  exterior  edges  of  the 
feathers  laded  and  grayish ;  exterior  tail 
feathers  white  at  their  inner  tip ;  three 
white  spots  margin  the  eye.  The  bill  is 
lemon  yellow,  with  a  brownish  tip  ;  legs 
asd  feet  dark  brown.  The  young,  during 
the  first  season,  spotted  with  white  ana 
^nskjr  on  the  breast.    Length  9  inches. 

HiSTORT. — ^This  aniversal  fkvorite  is 
fe«nd,  during  the  summer,  throughout 
Bssrly  the  whole  of  North  America, 
They  retire  to  the  south  late  in  autumn. 
where  they  pass  the  colder  part  of  the 
winter ;  but,  returning  early  to  the  north, 
teach  Vermont  usually  about  the  20th  of 
March  ;**  and  their  arrival  is  always  hail- 
ed with  joy,  as  tbe  unerring  harbinger  of 
approReluBg  spring.  While  the  snow  con- 
tianes  upon  the  ground,  the  Robin  snb- 
sists  priDcipallv  upon  the  berries  which 
lesMan  upon  the  sumach,  mountain  ash 
sad  red  cedar.  The  Robin,  as  is  well 
kaown,  is  a  very  familiar  bird,  and  seems 
to  seek  to  place  its  nest  where  it  shall  be 
mder  man's  protection.  And  hence  we 
ffaMi  its  sest  most  frequently  in  gardens 
•■d  orchards.  The  nest  is  sometimes 
boflt  upon  a  i^noe,  a  wall,  or  a  stump, 
bat  Bore  commonly  in  the  fork  of  an  ap- 
ylt  tree  or  other  small  tree.    It  is  con- 

'  '  bed- 
straw 


•troeted  with  grass  and  mud  firmly  1 
^  fogether,  and  lined  with  fine  st 


•9mp^lX 


and  blades  of  grass.  The  eggs,  usually 
5,  are  of  a  bluish  green  color  and  unspot- 
ted. During  the  summer  their  food  con- 
sists of  worms,  insects,  and  various  kinds 
of  berries.  The  Robin  is  easily  tamed, 
and  in  the  domesticated  state  may  be 
taught  to  imitate  not  only  the  notes  of 
other  birds,  but  various  strains  of  music. 

WILSON'S  THRUSH. 
Turdus  Wilsonii, — Bonaparte. 

Dbsck I  PTio Tf .- Upper  parts  uniform  light 
reddish-brown,  a  little  deeper  on  the  head ; 
quill  and  tail-coverts  Kgnt  olive- brown, 
the  outer  wc*bs  of  the  former  like  the 
back ;  lower  parts  grayish-white,  tbe  sides 
and  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  breast  tinged  with  pale  yel- 
lowish brown,  nnd  marked  with  small, 
faint  and  undecided  triangular  brown 
spots ;  wings  with  the  3d  quill  longest ; 
the  4th  scarcely  shorter,  and  slightly  ex- 
ceeding the  second.  Length  7;  spread 
12. — Audubon. 

History. — This  species  arrives  fVt>m 
the  south  in  the  early  part  of  May,  and 
immediately  commence  the  construction 
of  their  nests.  These  are  built  in  low, 
thick  bushes,  in  tbe  dark  parts  of  the  for- 
ests, sometimes  upon  the  jorround,  but 
more  commonly  from  1  to  3  feet  above  it. 
The  eggs,  4  or  5  in  number,are  of  an  eme- 
rald green  without  spots,  and  difiTer  very 
little  from  those  of  the  Cat  Bird,  with  the 
exception  of  being  a  little  smaller.  They 
usually  raise  two  broods  in  a  season. 

THE  NEW  YORK  THRUSH. 

Tardus  novthoractnsis, — Nuttall. 
Description. — Color  of  the  whole  up- 
per plumage  a  uniform  deep  hair  brown  > 
stripe  over  the  eye  and  whole  under  sur- 
face pale  primrose  yellow,  marked  witb 
pencil-shaped  spots  of  the  color  of  the  up- 
per plumage ;  inner  wing  coverts  yellow- 
ish grav,  spotted  with  l»rown  near  the 
edge  of  the  wing;  bill  dark  umber  brown 
above,  paler  beneath ;  legs  brownish  flesh- 
color.  The  three  first  quills  nearly  equal 
and  longest;  tail  nearly  even;  lateral 
toes  nearly  equal ;  nails  small  and  of  the 
color  of  the  bill.  Length  5)  inches; 
tail  2k ;  folded  win^  3 ;  bill  from  the  an- 
gle of  the  mouth  |  inch. 

History. — The  Aquatic  Thrush  is 
quite  a  common  bird  in  Vermont,  but  is 
of  retiring  habits  and  therefore  seldom 
seen  except  in  the  thickest  parts  of  the 
forests.  Its  nest  is  built  upon  the  ground 
and  is  constructed  of  leaves  and  moss,  and 
lined  with  fine  roots  and  sometimes  with 
hair.    The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  yellow- 
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isfa  white  color  and  pretty  thickly  sprink- 
led towards  the  Urge  end  with  two  shades 
of  reddish  brown.  The  specimen  from 
which  the  above  description  was  made 
was  obtained,  with  its  nest  and  eggB^  in 
Barlioffton,  in  June,  1840.  This  bird  from 
its  preference  to  neighborhoods  of  water 
if  sometimes  called  the  Aquatic  Thrush, 

THE  GOLDEN-CROWNED  THRUSH. 
Turdus   aurocapiUut. — Wilsom, 

Desgriptiok. — Color  above  rich  jel- 
low-olive  ',  the  tips  of  the  wings  and  in- 
ner vanes  of  the  qaills  dusky  Iwown  ;  the 
3  first  primaries  nearly  equal  -,  a  dusky 
line  from  the  nostril  to  the  hind  head ; 
crown  brownish- orange  ;  beneath  white  ; 
the  breast  covered  with  deep  brown  pen- 
oil-shaped  spots;  legs  pale  flesh-color; 
bill  dusky  above,  below  whitish.  Crown 
of  the  female  paler.  Length  6,  spread  9. 
JfutiaU, 

HiSTORV. — This  bird  is  pretty  common 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  shy  and  retiring,  and  found  only  in 
the  thickets  of  the  forests.  Its  oven  sha- 
ped nest  is  placed  in  the  side  of  a  dry  and 
mossy  bank  and  is  constructed  with  great 
neatness.  It  is  formed  of  grass  and  cov- 
ered with  leaves  and  sticks,  having  the 
place  of  entrance  upon  the  side.  The  eggs 
are  4  or  5,  whitish,  irregularly  spotted 
with  reddish  brown.  The  food  of  this 
bird  consists  wholly  of  insects  and  their 
larve. 

THE  HERMIT  THRUSH. 
Turdus  soliiarUis, — Wilson. 

Descriptioh. — Color  above  plain  deep 
olive-brown,  below  dull  white;  upper 
part  of  the  breast  and  throat  cream  color ; 
the  dusky  brown  peneillated  spots  carried 
over  the  breast  and  under  the  wings 
where  the  sides  are  pale  olive;  tail  and 
coverts  as  well  as  the  wings  strongly  tin- 

fed  with  rufous ;  legs  pale  flesh  color ; 
ill  short  black  above,  flesh-colored  below; 
iris  large  and  nearly  black  ;  tail  short  and 
emarffinate ;  3d  primary  longest.  The 
female  darker,  with  the  spots  on  the 
breast  larger  and  more  dusky.  Length 
74  ;  spread  lOA— JVwrt. 

HisTORT. — The  Hermit  Thrush  is  said 
to  inhabit  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  solitary  bird  living  wholly  in  the 
woods,  and  is  said  by  Nottall  to  be  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  the  Nightingale  in  its  pow- 
ers of  song.  Its  nest  according  to  Audu- 
bon is  placed  upon  the  limbs  of  trees  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  compos- 
ed of  dry  weeds  and  leaves,  and  neatly 
'  lined  within  with  fine  grass.    The  eggs, 


from  4to  6,  are  of  a  light  blue  eolor^spriak- 
led  with  blotches  towards  the  large  end. 

Genus  Stlvia. — Latham. 
Generic  Characters. — Bi!l  straight,  slender, 
awl-sbaped,  higher  thaii  wide  at  the  baM|  and  us* 
uolly  furnished  with  scattered  bristles;  lowsr 
nmndibte  straight,  upper  soroetimet  notched ;  nos- 
trils lateral,  oral,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  bill, 
and  partly  covered  by  a  membrane  ;  larKOS  longer 
than  the  middle  toe;  inner  toe  free;  hind  nail 
shorter  than  the  toe ;  wings  short. 


THE  YELLOW-CRbWNED  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  coronata. — Latrim. 

Description. — Back  dark  ash,  spotted 
or  striped  with  black  ;  crown,  sides  of  the 
breast  and  rump  bright  yellow ;  winn 
and  tail  black,  with  tl^  outer  vanes  of  lEe 
feathers  margined  with  white  or  light  ash ; 
wing  coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming 
two  white  bars  across  each  wing;  outer 
tail  feathers  on  each  side  with  a  large 
white  spot  on  their  inner  vane ;  breast 
white,  spotted  with  black  ;  belly  and  vent 
white ;  bill  black,  straight,  slightly  bent 
at  the  point  and  rounded  above  and  be- 
low; legs  and  feet  black;  tail  forked; 
the  2d,  3d  and  4th  primaries  nearly  eqq;al ; 
1st  but  little  shorter.  Winter  dress  an4 
that  of  the  young  paler,  and  of  an  oliva-« 
cioos  hue.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  5j|  inches ;  spread  of  the  wings 
7^  inches. 

History. — The  Tellow-crowned  War- 
bler, or  Myrtle  Birdy  as  it  is  somettmee 
called,  is  common  in  Vermont,  and  I 
am  informed  by  Dr.  Brewer  that  they 
breed  in  the  north  part  of  the  state.  The 
nest,  according  to  Audubon,  is  placed  up« 
on  the  horizontal  branch  of  a  fir  or  other 
evergreen.  It  is  compactly  built  of  sticks 
and  strips  of  bark,  and  lined  with  hair, 
feathers  and  down.  The  eggs  are  of  a 
rosy  tint,  thinly  spotted  with  reddisk 
brown  towards  the  large  end.  Their  food 
is  insects  and  caterpillars  in  summer 
and  they  feed  upon  seeds,  and  myrtle 
and  other  berries  during  the  winter. 


THE  YELLOW  RED-POLL  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  petechia. — Lath. 

Description. — ^Male  with  the  crown 
deep  brownish  red  ;  upper  parts  yellov 
olive  streaked  with  brown;  rump  green- 
ish yellow  without  streaks ;  wings  sm  tail 
dusky  brown  with  the  feathers  edged  with 
whitish  or  yellowish;  a  bright  yellow 
streak  from  the  nostril  over  tl^  eye  }  low- 
er parts  yellow ;  t£e  sides  of  the  neck,  its 
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fower  part,  Bad  the  sides  of  the  body 
stMakid  with  deep  red ;  the  three  outer 
(piills  Dearly  equal ;  tail  emArginate.  Co- 
lors of  the  female  duller.  The  yitung  dull 
li|rht  menish  brown,  tinged  with  gray. 
Letij^th  5^  spread  8^. — ^ud, 

HiiTORT. — Very  little  is  yet  ksown  of 
the  history  of  this  bird.  During  the  win- 
ter it  is  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
soatbem  states,  and  early  in  the  spring 
pasoes  through  New  England,  to  rear  its 
young  at  the  north  and  returns  again  in 
the  fall.  Audabon  found  them  plentiful 
in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland,  in  Au- 
gMt,  leodiDj|r  their  yeuDg,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  discovering  any  of  their  nests. 


THE  SUMMER  WARBLER. 
dyliria  (Bstiva. — Lath. 
Descriptioit. — Greenish  yellow  above; 
crown  and  beneath  bright  golden  yellow; 
bretst  and  sides  with  long  spots  of  red- 
dish orange  ;  wings  and  tail  brown,  edged 
with  yellow  ;  tail  emsrginate ;  bill  gray- 
ish blue ;  legs  pale.  Female  with  the 
colors  duller,  and  the  breast  unspotted. 
Young^  greenish  olive  above,  with  the 
throat  yellowish  white.  Length  5,  spread 

HiSTORT. — This  is  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  and  musical  Warblers.  It  ar- 
rives in  Vermont  in  the  early  part  of  May, 
and  the  female  is  soon^engaged  in  the 
construction  of  her  nest,  while  the  male 
is  spending  the  most  of  his  time  in  cheer- 
ing her  and  the  neighborhood  with  his 
song.  The  Summer  Warbler  seems  to 
delight  in  building  its  nest  and  rearing 
its  young  in  our  orchards  and  on  the  trees 
around  our  dwellings,  as  if  conscious  of 
its  ability  to  afford  us  pleasure  by  its 
Dusic.  Several  pairs  of  these  birds  are 
DOW  (June  24,  1842,)  rearing  their  young 
and  warbling  in  the  heart  of  onr  village, 
and  two  have  their  nest  on  a  tree  in  my 
garden.  1 1  is  built  of  a  few  coarse  straws, 
shreds  of  bark,  and  woolly  lint,  lined  with 
horsehairs  and  bristles  The  eggs  are  4, 
of  a  yellowish  white  color,  sprinkled  with 
specks  of  pale  brown  towards  the  large 
end.  It  is  said  that  the  Cow- Black  Bird 
often  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  these 
birds,  and  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  in- 
earcerating  them  in  the  manner  dMcribed 

PlBT  I.  11 


on -page  69 ;  and,  as  I  haye  learned  si»c6 
that  article  was  printed,  that  the  nest 
there  described  was  built  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  much  earlier  than  the  Frin" 
gilla  tristis  usually  builds  ;  it  is  probable 
that  the  yellow  bird  there  mentioned,  was 
the  SylvUt  euHwi^  or  Summer  Yellow 
Bird,  as  this  is  often  called. 


THE  SPOTTED  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  maculosa. — Lath. 

Dbscriptiob. — Crown  ash;  back  black- 
ish; tail  coTerts,  tail  and  wings  black« 
the  latter  crossed  by  two  bars  (3*  white ; 
rump  and  beneath  bright  yellow  ;  breast 
spotted  with  black;  Tent  white;  legs  brown; 
bill,  front,  lores  and  behind  the  ear  black. 
Female  with  the  breast  whitish,  and  the 
colors  duller.  Length  5,  spread  74. — JVWI. 

History. — This  beautiful  species  is 
only  occasionally  seen  in  its  passage  to- 
wards the  north  in  the  spring.  It  is  said 
to  build  its  nest  around  Hudson's  Bay, 
upon  the  willows.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  mnsieal  and  most  beautiful  of 
the  American  WarUeni. 


THE  NASHVILLE  WARBLER. 

Sylvia  rvbrieapilla. — Wilsoh. 

Descriptioii . — Yellowish  green,  or  ol- 
ive above  ;  breast,  chin  and  under  tail  cov- 
erts yellow  ;  belly  whitish  ;  head  and  neck 
dark  ash,  inclining  to  olive  ;  crown  deep 
chestnut;  wings  and  tail  hair  brown  ; 
feathers  more  or  less  edged  with  yellow 
on  the  outer  vanes  ;  tail  slightly  forked  ; 
bill  brownish,  straijpht  and  very  sharp ; 
legs  and  feet  brownish  yellow.  The  fe- 
male  is  said  to  be  paler  beneath,  grayish 
and  without  the  chestnut  on  the  crown. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me,  which 
is  a  male,  4i  inches,  spread  of  the  wings 
64  in. ;  the  2d  and  3d  primaries  longest ; 
the  1st  and  4th  nearly  equal. 

History. — This  species  was  discover- 
ed by  Wilson  near  rvashville,  Tennessee, 
and  is  represented  by  ornithologists  as 
being  a  very  rare  bird.  Audubon  says  he 
has  never  seen  more  than  three  or^four 
of  them.  The  specimen  from  which  the 
above  description  was  made,  was  shot  in 
Burlinffton,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  and  is 
the  only  one  1  have  seen. 


BLACK-THROATED  GREEN 

WARBLER. 

Sylvia  virens, — Latb. 

Dk8criptio5. — Color  yellowish  green 

aboTe  ;  beneath  whitish  ;   front,  cheeks, 

•ides  of  the  neck,  and  line  OTer  the  eye. 
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yellow;  chin  and  throat  to  the  breast 
black ;  win^  and  tail  dusky,  the  former 
with  two  white  bars,  and  the  latter  with 
the  three  lateral  feathers,  marked  with 
white  on  their  inner  webs;  bill  black;  legs 
and  feet  brownish.  Femate  with  the  chin 
jellow,  and  the  throat  blackish,  tinged 
with  yellow.  Length  5,  spread  7|. — 
fifutt. 

History. — This  species,  thongh.rare, 
probably  breeds  in  tliis  state.  Mr.  Nut- 
tall  fbunid  one  of  their  nests  in  Massachn- 
Mtts^in  Jane,  1880.  It  was  in  a  low,  thick 
and  stunted  Virginia  juniper,  and  was 
made  of  fibrous  bark,  and  lined  with  feath- 
ers, grass,  and  a  few  hairs.  The  eggs 
were  4,  whitish,  sprinkled  towards  the 
large  end  with  brown  and  blackish. 

PINE  CREEPING  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  pinus. — Lath. 
ayimMtofUMM.— Aud.  Am.  Birda,  Jl— 37,  pi.  63. 
Description. — Male  with  the  upper 
parts  yellowish  green,  inclining  to  olive, 
the  rump  brighter;  streak  over  the  eye; 
eye-lid8,throat,breast  and  sides  bright  yel- 
low, with  a  greenish  tinge ;  the  rest  of 
the  lower  parts  white;  wings  and  tail 
blackish  brown;  secondary  coverts  and 
first  row  of  small  coverts  tipped  with  dull 
white  ;  primaries  edged  with  whitish,  sec- 
ondaries with  brownish  gray  ;  outer  two 
tail  feathers  with  a  patch  of  white  on  their 
inner  web  near  the  end.  Wings  moder- 
ate, first  three  quills  nearly  equal ;  tail 
emarginate.  Female  and  young  brownish 
above,  other  colors  duller.  Length  5, 
spread  8. — ^ud. 

'History. — ^This  is  one  of  the  most 
common  species  of  Warblers  in  the  Uni- 
ted )States,boing  met  with  from  Louisiana 
to  Maine,  but  more  abundantly  at  the 
south  than  at  the  north.  It  resembles  the 
Creepers  in  running  upon  the  trunks  of 
trees.  Its  nest  is  placed  high  upon  the 
limbs  of  trees,  and  is  composed  of  dry 
grass  and  roots,  lined  with  hair.  The 
eggs,  from  4  to  6,  have  a  light  sea-green 
tint,  and  are  sprinkled  with  reddish  brown 
dots,  thickest  towards  the  large  end. 

THE  CCERULEAN  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  carulea. — Wils. 

I>*iscRiPTioy. — Wings  long,  3  outer 
quills  nearly  equal,  1st  and  ^longest; 
upper  parts  fine  light  blue,  brighter  on 
the  head ;  the  back  marked  with  longitu- 
dinal streaks  of  blackish ;  a  narrow  band 
of  black  from  the  forehead  along  the  lore 
to  behind  the  eye  ;  two  white  bands  on 
the  wings ;  quills  black,  margined  with 
pale  blue  ;  tail  slightly  emarginsAe;  feath* 


era  black,  edged  with  bine,  with  a  wkite 
patch  on  the  inner  web  of  each  toward  the 
end  ;  lower  parts  white,  with  a  band  of 
dark  bluish  gray  across  the  foreneck,  and 
oblong  spots  of  the  same  along  the  sides. 
Female  with  the  upper  parts  light  bloish 
green,  the  lower  yellowish ;  young  like 
the  female.  Length  4^,  spread  8. — ^^hip 
dubon. 

History. — ^This  species  is  not  veir  com- 
mon in  the  northern  part  of  the  United 
States,  its  nest,  according  to  Attdiibon» 
is  built  upon  bushes,  constructed  with 
stalks  and  fibres  of  vines,  and  lined  with 
moss.  The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  white,  spot- 
ted at  the  large  end  with  reddish. 

BLACKBURN'S  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  BlaekbnmuB.^—L atb. 
Description. — The  head  striped  with 
black  and  orange  ;  back  black,  skirted 
with  ash  ;  wings  black,  with  a  lar^e  lat- 
eral patch  of  white ;  throat  and  breast 
reddish-orange,  bounded  by  streaks  and 
spots  of  black;  belly  dull  yellow,  streak- 
ed with  black ;  vent  white ;  tail  a  little 
forked,  3  lateral  feathers  white  on  the  in- 
ner web ;  cheeks  black ;  bill  and  legs 
brown.  Female  yellow,  without  orange, 
and  black  spots  fewer.   Length  4^,  spread 

History. — ^This  is  a  rare  bird  in  the 
United  States.  But  few  of  them  are  seen 
in  Vermont,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  some 
of  them  rear  their  young  here.  The  nest 
is  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  small  tree  bat  a 
few  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers.  The  eggs  aie 
white,  sprinkled  with  red  towards  the 
large  end. 

THE  CHESTNUT-SIDED  WARBLER. 
Sylvia  icterocepJuUa. — Lath. 

Description. — Crown  yellow  ;  feath- 
ers of  the  back  and  rump  black,  edged 
with  greenish  white;  wings  dusky,  the 
primaries  edged  with  white  and  the  sec- 
ondaries with  greenish  yellow ;  the  first 
and  second  row  of  coverts  broadly  tipped 
with  light  yellow,  forming  two  bars  on 
each  wing;  a  triangular  black  spot  be- 
neath the  eve;  chin  and  belly  white; 
sides,  from  the  black  beneath  the  eye  to 
the  thighs,  and  across  the  breast,  bright 
chestnut ;  tail  forked,  dusk^  above,  white 
beneath;  legs,  feet  and  bill  dusky;  iris 
hazel.    Length  5,  spread  7. 

History. — This  beautiful  warbler  is 
represented  bv  Audubon  as  being  ex- 
tremely rare  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  specimen,  from  which  the 
above  description  was  drawn,  was  killed 
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n  dorKo^Um,  on  the  llth  of  Jone,  1842, 
mnd  it  is  thoaght  to  be  rather  a  eommon 
bird  here,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that 
it  breeds  in  tbis  state,  although  1  have 
■ever  seen  its  nest.  Audubon  profes- 
ses himself  ignorant  of  their  breeding 
places ;  hot  Nuttall  and  Peabody  assure 
QS  that  seTeral  of  their  nes.ts  have  been 
Ibnnd  in  Massachusetts. 


THE  BLACK.  THROATED  WARBLERS 
Sylvia  canadensis. — Lath. 

Description. — ^Light  blue  slate  above ; 
beneath  white  ;  wings  and  tail  duskj 
black,  the  latter  wedge-shaped,  edged 
with  bine,  feathers  pointed,  external  ones 
with  a  large  white  spot ;  throat,  cheeks, 
upper  part  of  the  breast  and  sides  under 
the  wings,  deep  black;  legs  and  feet 
duskj  yellow ;  bill  black  ;  a  white  spot 
on  the  wings.  The  black  in  the  female 
dusky  ash,  or  wanting.  Length  5,  spread 
7i.— JVVtt. 

History. — This  species  is  rare  and 
very  little  known.  Its  nest,  according  to 
Audubon,  is  placed  on  the  horizontal 
branch  of  a  fir,  6  or  8  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  eggs,  4  or  5  in  number, 
are  of  a  rosy  tint,  sprinkled  with  reddish- 
brown  at  the  large  end. 


THE  MARYLAND  YELLOW- THROAT. 
Sylvia  trickas. — Lath. 

DssoBiFTioir. — Yellow-oKTS  above,  in- 
cfining  to  cinereons  on  the  crown  *  flront 
antl  wide  patch  through  the  eye  black ; 
throat,  tMvast  and  vent  yellow,  fainter  on 
the  belly ;  winss,  and  unspotted  wedge- 
shaped  tail,  dusky  brown  ;  quills  of  both 
edced  with  yellow-dive ;  bill  block  above, 
pale  beneath ;  legs  pale  flesh-color ;  iris 
dark  hazel.  Female  without  black  on  the 
face,  and  beneath  dull  yellow.  Length 
5,  spread  7. — Jfntt, 

HisTORT. — This  is  quite  a  common 
bird.  It  arrives  iVom  the  south  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  Its  nest,  according  to 
Peabody,  is  constructed  on  or  near  the 
ground,  among  dry  leaves,  brush  or  with- 
ered grass.  The  e^gs,  4  or  5,  are  white, 
with  blotches  and  Imes  of  brown  chiefly 
towards  the  large  end. 

THE  WORM-EATING  WARBLER. 
Syhria  vermivara. — Lath. 
Description. — Dusky  olive  above  ex- 
cept the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  umber 
brown.  Head  buff,  marked  with  4  longi- 
tudinal stripes  of  nmber  brown  ;  breast 
cnoge  hufff  mixed  with  dusky ;  vent  wa- 


ved with  dusky  olive  ;  bill  blackish  abov^, 
below  flesh  colored ;  legs  pale  flesh  color ; 
iris  hazel ;  bill  stout.  Length  5^,  spread 
8 — J^uttaU. 

History. — This  active  and  industrious 
little  bird  is  said  to  arrive  late  from  the 
south  and  retire  early,  and  resembles 
somewhat  the  Chicadee  in  its  manners 
and  notes.  Its  nest,  according  to  Audu- 
bon, is  made  of  dry  iposses,  hickory  and 
chestnut  blossoms,  and  the  eggs  are  4  or 
5,  cream  colored,  with  a  few  dark  red 
spots  near  the  large  end.  The  nest  is  usu- 
ally placed  between  two  twigs,  8  or  9  feet 
from  the  ground. 


BLACK  AND  WHITE  CREEPER- 
Sylvia  varia. — Lath. 

Description. — The  crown  white,  bor- 
dered on  each  side  by  a  band  of  black, 
which  is  again  bounded  by  a  line  of  white 
passing  over  each  eye  ;  ear  feathers  black, 
as  well  as  the  chin  and  throat ;  wings  the 
same,  with  2  white  bars ;  breast  oack, 
sides,  and  rump  spotted  with  black  and 
white ;  tail  and  primaries  edged  with 
light  gray,  the  coverts  black,  bordered 
with  white;  belly  white;  legs  and  feet 
dusky  yellow;  bill  rather  long,black  above, 
paler  below.  Female  with  the  crown 
wholly  black,  and  without  the  black  ear- 
feathers.     Length  6,  spread  7^. — JfuttalL 

History. — This  bird  is  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  many 
of  its  habits  is  closely  allied  to  the  Creep- 
ers and  Nuthatches.  It  seldom  perches 
upon  the  branches  of  trees,  but  creeps 
spirally  round  upon  the  trunk  and  large 
liml)s,  searching  for  insects  and  their  eggs 
in  the  crevices  of  the  bark.  Dr.  Brewer 
informs  us  that  this  bird  builds  its  nest  up- 
on the  ground.  It  is  composed  external' 
ly  of  coarse  straw,  and  lined  with  hair. 
The  eggs,  about  4  in  number,  are  white, 
with  a  lew  brownish  red  spots,  chiefly  to- 
wards the  large  end. 

Genus  Rrgulds. — Cuvier. 

Generic  Character s.—B'iU  6hort,straigrht, 
very  slender,  subulate,  compressed  from  iHa  base, 
and  narrowed  in  the  middle,  rurniJ^hed  with  brin- 
ties  at  the  base,  and  wiih  the  ed^es  somewhat 
bent  in  ;  the  upper  mandible  is  slendiriy  notched, 
and  a  little  curved  at  the  tip.  Nostrils  basal,  oval, 
half  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  additionally  cov- 
ered also  with  two  small  projecting,  rijzid,  decom- 
pound feathers.  Tongue  bristly  at  the  tip.  Feat 
slender ;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  later- 
al toes  nearly  equnl ;  the  inner  one  free  ;  hind  tos 
stoutest.  Wings  short,  rather  acute ;  3d  and  4th 
primaries  longest ;  uil  notched. 
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THE  RUBY-CROWNED  WREN. 

Regutus  calendulus. — Stkpheii  s. 
Description. — Color  above  oli vaceousy 

JeUowiflh  on  the  ramp  and  grayish  on  the 
ead,  with  a  bright  vermillioa  colored  spot 
on  the  hind  head,  which  is  partly  con- 
cealed by  the  dark  feathers ;  wings  and 
tail  brownish  black,  with  the  outer  ed^es 
yellow ;  wing  coverts  terminated  with 
white,  forming  a  whitish  bar  upon  the 
wings  ;  a  yellowish  white  line  around  the 
eye ;  beneath,  brownish  white  on  the 
neck,  changing  into  yellowish  white  on 
the  belly  ;  upper  mandible  ulightly  curv- 
ed near  the  tip ;  legs,  toes  and  nails  long, 
slender,  and  of  a  smoky  brown  color. 
Length  4;  spread  5^. 

History.— The  history  of  this  little 
songster  is  very  imperfectly  known.  It 
is  found  during  the  winter,  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  in  the  southern  states,  and, 
in  the  northern  states,  is  frequently  seen 
in  its  migrations  to  the  north  and  south, 
in  spring  and  fall.  Audubon  has  no  doubt 
but  that  it  breeds  in  Labrador,  but  neith- 
er he  nor  any  other  of  our  ornitholofirists 
has  succeeded  in  finding  its  nest.  The 
beautiful  specimen  from  which  the  above 
description  was  made,  was  killed  in  Bur- 
lington on  the  a6th  of  April,  t842. 

THE  FIERY-CROWNED  WREN. 
Regulut  tricolor. — Nutt. 
tUgMlut  Mera^.-.Atid.  Am.  Birds,  11—165,  pi.  133. 
Description. — Color  above  ash  gray 
on  the  neck,  and  the  back  yellowish 
olive  ;  cheeks  grayish  white  ;  crown 
flame  colored,  bordered  with  yellow  and 
black ;  beneath  whitish,  tinged  with  olive 

Sray ;  bill  slender  and  rather  short ;  bris- 
es  at  its  base  ;  plumage  loose  and  tufty ; 
4th  primary  longest ;  the  first  very  short ; 
legs  rather  long,  tarsus  slender.  Length 
4  ;  spread  7. — Avduhon. 

History. — This  is  an  active  little  bird, 
snd  is  often  seen  in  company  with  the 
creepers  and  titmice,  searching  for  flies 
and  insects.  It  is  put  down  by  Dr.Brew- 
er  as  breeding  in  this  state.  Audubon 
found  it  rearing  its  young  in  Labrador. 

Genus  Troglodytes. — Cuvier, 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  slender,  sub- 
nlate,  lomewhat  arched  and  elongated,  also  acute, 
compressed,  and  without  notch  ;  mandibles  equal 
Nostrils  basal,  oval,  half  closed  bj  a  membrame. 
Toojsue  slender,  the  tip  divided  into  2  or  3  small 
bristles.  Feel  slender  ;  tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe  ;  inner  toe  free ;  posterior  with  a  lar- 
ger nail  than  the  rest.  Wings  short,  con- 
cave and  rounded ;  Sd,  4tb,  tnd  5lb  primaries  Ion- 


THE  HOUSE  WREN. 
Troglodytes  mdan. — Vieillot. 

Description. — Color  above  reddish- 
brown,  darkest  on  the  head  and  neck, 
lighter  towards  the  rump,  feathers  mostly 
barred  with  dusky;  beneath  dull  pale 
gray,  nearly  white  on  the  belly ;  sides  and 
under  tail  coverts  barred  with  brown  ;  a 
yellowish  line  from  the  upper  mandible 
over  the  eye ;  cheeks  yellowish  gray, 
spotted  with  brownish  red  ;  bill  dark 
brown  above,  lighter  beneath  )  iris  hasel ; 
feet  flesh  color ;  wings  short,  3d  and  4tli 
quills  longest;  tail  rather  long.  Length 
4i,  spread  5^ 

History. — This  familiar  and  interest- 
ing little  bird  is  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  from  April  until  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  it  retires  to 
the  south :  but  the  place  where  it  winters 
seems  yet  to  remain  unknown.  The 
House  Wren  is  sprightly,  active  and  dili- 
gent, and  has  received  its  name  in  conse- 
quence of  its  delighting  to  make  its  resi- 
dence in  our  orchards,  jrardens,  and  aboat 
our  honses.  Its  nest  is  formed  with  coarse 
sticks,  shreds  of  bark,  hair,  &e.,  in  some 
natural  or  artificial  cavity,  such  as  a  hoi* 
low  stump,  or  post,  or  the  racant  space  at 
the  foot  of  a  brace  in  the  frame  of  a  baild- 
ing,  or  a  box  provided  for  it  by  the  gar- 
dener. And  whatever  the  cavity  select- 
ed, it  seems  to  be  its  object  to  fill  it  with 
sticks  and  other  articles,  leaving  room 
only  for  itself  and  youn^.  The  eggs, 
from  6  to  8,  are  of  a  reddish  flesh-color, 
sprinkled  with  reddish-brown.  Audubon 
has  represented  this  wren  as  feeding  its 
young  in  a  nest  constructed  in  an  oldhat. 
The  Wren  manifests  great  antipathy  to 
the  cat,  and  will  scold  her  till  she  is  out 
of  sight. 

THE  WINTER  WREN. 
Troglodytes  hyemalis. — Vieillot. 
DEScRiPTioR.-Dark  brown  above,  crose- 
ed  with  transverse  dusky  touches,  except 
on  the  head  and  neck,  which  a/e  plain ; 
the  black  spots  on  the  back  terminate  in 
minute  points  of  dull  white;  the  same 
colored  points  are  seen  on  the  first  row  of 
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|-eoTerU;  the  primariei  are  crowed 
by  mlteniate  rows  of  cream  color ;  throat, 
luie  orer  the  eye,  aides  of  the  neck  and 
bfeast  dirbr  white,  with  minute  transverse 
teaches  of  drab ;  belly  and  vent  mottled 
with  sooty  black,  deep  brown,  and  white, 
in  bars;  tail  very  short;  lesa  and  feet 
sale  clay-color ;  bill  straight,  half  an  inch 
lon[^,  dark  brown  above,  whitish  beneath ; 
iris  hazel.  Length  3^,  spread  5.— JViiW. 
^  History. — This  sprightly  and  musical 
little  bird  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance 
to  the  preceding,  and  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  it.  It  may,  however,  be  distin- 
Eiished  by  its  shorter  tail,  more  slender 
11,  and  by  having  the  under  parts  more 
distinctly  barred.  The  nest  of  this  wren 
is  bnilt  opon,  or  very  near  the  ground,  at 
the  foot  of  a  tree,  or  by  the  side  of  a  rock. 
It  is  farmed  of  moss  and  leaves,  and  lined 
with  hair,  and  has  its  entrance  on  the 
aide.  This  bird  is  said  to  lay  from  10  to 
J8  «gg*»  but  the  nests,  discovered  by  Au- 
dubon, contained  no  more  than  6.  Their 
color  is  liffht  blue,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown.  The  song  of  this  wren  is  very 
agreeable  and  loud  for  the  size  of  the  birdf. 


,THE  WOOD  WREN. 
I^mglodytes  avurieanus. — Aud. 

DzscRipTioif . — Bill  of  moderate  length, 
■early  straight,  slender,  acute;  neck  short; 
bod?  rather  full ;  plumage  soft,  blended, 
slightly  glossed;  wings  short,  broad; 
4th  and  5th  quills  longest ;  tail  rather  long, 
graduated  ;  general  color  above  dark  red- 
dish brown,  duller  and  tinged  with  gray 
OB  the  head,  indistinctly  barred  with  dark 
brown ;  wings  and  tail  waved  with  dark 
brown,  edges  of  the  outer  primaries  light- 
er; under  parts  pale  brownish  gray,  bar- 
red more  or  less  distinctly,  l^nirth  41, 
■preadei— flttii. 

History. — This  new  species  was  dis- 
covered by  Audubon  in  the  summer  of 
1833,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  where  it 
breeds  in  hoUow  logs  in  the  woods,  sel- 
dom if  ever  making  its  appearance  in 
cleared  land.  The  color  of  the  egg  of  the 
Wood  Wren  is  dull  yellowish  white,  with 
blotches  and  streaks  of  purplish-red  and 
bkckish-brown.  This  wren  breeds  in 
Veraiont,  aod  Audubon  describes  an  egg 
procured  in  this  state  by  Dr.  Brewer. 
Late  in  the  fall  of  1840,  I  saw  a  pair  of 
these  wrens  in  a  tittle  wood  in  Burling- 
ton, and  watched  them  for  some  time. 
Tbey  were  aileot  except  a  low  chirp  occa- 
iioaaJly,aad  were  iatentlv  and  diligently 
teaatkmtt  fyr  apidera  and  inseets  upon  the 
aidii  aad  bettMtii  tlM  kffs. 


Oziftjs  SiALiA.— ^atn^^m. 
Generic  Character s^-^BWl  of  ordinary 
lengih,  nearly  utmighi,  about  as  broad  as  bifh  at 
the  base;  upper  niandible  rounded  carinated  to- 
wards tho  base,  notched  and  curved  at  Um  tip ; 
toD|pie  cartilaginous,  shortly  lacwats  at  the  bast, 
and  emarginate  at  the  poiot ;  nostrils  b«Ml,  open, 
parUy  obstructed  by  an  iatsrnal  tubercb,  the  nasal 
fosse  extensive  and  depressed  ;  tarsus  rather  ro- 
bust, a  little  shoiter  than  the  middle  toe;  inner 
toe  (ree  ;  the  bind  one  stoutest,  longer  than  the 
nail ;  wings  rather  long  and  acute ;  IsC  and  fd 
primaries  longest,  the  Sd  scarcely  shortM. 


THE  BLUE  BIRD. 

Sialia  WiUonii. — Swainson. 

Descriptioit. — Color  sky-blue  above ; 
ferruginous,  passing  into  brownish  white, 
beneath;  vent  white;  wingrs  full  and 
broad  ;  inner  vanes  of  the  quills  and  their 
shafts  dusky,  outer  vanes  blue ;  bill  and 
legs  black  ;  inside  of  the  mouth  yellow. 
Colors  of  the  female  duller  than  in  the 
male.     Length  6|,  spread  11^. 

History  —This  well  known  and  fk- 
miliar  bird  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  British  North 
American  provinces.  It  is  every  where 
a  great  favorite,  and  its  return  in  the 
spring  is  hailed  with  hardly  less  joy  than 
that  of  the  Robin.  It  seems  to  delieht  in 
being  around  our  dwellings,  and  rears  its 
young  in  hollow  stumps  and  posts  and  ia 
little  boxes  made  for  that  purpose  and 
placed  on  upright  poles.  The  nest  con- 
sists of  a  slight  lining  of  the  cavity  with 
a  few  straws  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
usually  5,  of  a  pale  blue  color  and  with- 
out spots.  They  often  raise  two  or  three 
broods  in  a  season.  Their  food  consists 
almost  entirely  of  insect8,such  as  beetles, 
spiders  and  grasshoppers,  and,  on  account 
of  their  destruction  of  these,  they  are, 
like  roost  others,  real  benefactors  of  the 
farmer,  and  richly  deserve  his  protection. 
Birds  seem  to  be  specially  designed  by 
Providence  to  prevent  the  undue  increase 
of  noxious  insects,  and  so  useful  are  they 
that,  in  general,  whoever  destroys  a  bird, 
destroys  a  friend.  Blue  Birds  are  very 
in  all  parts  of  Vermont,  and  their 
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ftmeable  warble  U  hemid  from  Maroh   together  in  tbe  ftU  and  migrate  in  Inpfe 
till  October.  floeks. 


GxRus  Anthus. — Lintutus, 
Gtturic  CAorac^ert.— BiU  ttrnf  bt,  slander, 
eytiodric,  and  mbulat*  towards  the  point,  with 
•dfee  aonewhat  inflected  towards  the  middle,  and 
pL  the  base  deeUttite  of  bristles ;  the  base  of  the 
npper  mandible  carinated,  with  the  pomi8li|htly 
notched  and  declining.  Nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
half  dosed  bf  a  membrane.  Feet  slender ;  tarsos 
longer  than  the  middle  toe;  inner  toe  free ;  hind 
toe  shortest,  with  die  nail  generallj  long  and  neaiw 
\y  straight ;  wings  moderate ;  three  first  primaries 
longest ;  secondaries  notched  at  the  tip ;  two  of 
the  scapulars  nearly  equal  to  the  longest  prima- 
ries ;  UtI  rather  long  and  emarginate. 

THE  BROWN  LARK. 
Anthus  spinoletta!—BoifAT, 

Dkicriptiok. — Grayish  brown  above, 
with  a  darker  shade  in  the  centre  of  each 
feather ;  beneath  and  line  over  the  eye, 
white;  breaat  and  flanka  apotted  with 
frajiah  brown,  or  blackish ;  tail  feathers 
nearly  black,  the  outer  one  half  white, 
npon  the  2d  and  often  upon  the  3d,  a  co- 
nic white  apot ;  lower  mandible  atraig ht 
and  livid,  the  upper  blackiah ;  lega  cheat- 
nut  ;  iria  liasel.  FqfuUe  more  apotted  be- 
low. Young  dark  brown,  inclining  to  ol- 
ive ;  atrongly  apotted  on  the  beast.-— JVu<4. 

HiSTORT.-^The  Brown  Lark  is  met 
with  in  every  part  of  the  United  States  aa 
a  bird  of  paaaage.  It  feeda  upon  insects 
and  aeeda,  and  may  often  be  seen  run- 
ning along  the  margin  of  ponds  and 
atreama,  uid  in  old  6elJa  in  pursuit  of 
theee.  It  waa  found  by  Andubon  breed- 
ing abundantly  on  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
and  Dr.  Brewer  obtained  its  eg^  from 
Coventry,  (now  Orleans),  in  thia  state. 
The  neat  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  or 
rock,  ourioualy  formed  of  bent  graaa,  and 
partly  buried  in  dark  mould.  The  eggs 
are  uaually  6.  Their  ground  color  ia  a 
deep  reddiah  cheatnut,  darkened  by  nu- 
Beroua  dota,  and  varioua  linea  of  reddish 
brown.  Tbia  bird  ia  also  called  the  Amer- 
.  Petit,  or  TUUrk. 


GRANIVOROUS  BIRDS. 

The  Birds  of  thia  order  have  a  atrong, 
abort,  thick,  and  more  or  leaa  conic  bin, 
which  eztenda  back  npoa  the  forehead. 
The  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  is  uanal- 
]j  aomewhat  flattened,  and  both  portiona 
of  the  bill  are  generally  without  the  tooth- 
ed notch.  The  feet  are  arranged  with  3 
toea  before  and  1  behind.  The  wingeare 
of  moderate  dimensions.  Theae  birda 
epend  the  tammer  in  naira,  but  aaeomblo 


Gbmcs  Emberiz'a. — Ltnn^Ri^. 
Generic  Ckaracters. — Bill  short,  robuat, 
cooie,  SfMnewbat  compressed,  and  without  notch ; 
the  margins  contracted  inward,  a  littlft  angular  to- 
wards the  base  ;  the  upper  mandible  rounded 
above,  acute,  smaller  and  narrower  than  the  low* 
er  ;  the  palate  with  a  longitudinal  bony  tubercle  ; 
the  lower  mandible  rounded  beneath,  and  very 
acute.  Nostrils  basal,  small,  partly  covered  by  iba 
feathers  of  the  forehead.  Tarsus  about  equal  to 
the  middle  toe ;  the  lateral  to^s  equal ;  outer  uni- 
ted at  (he  base  to  the  middle  toe.  Wings  with  the 
Isl  prhnary  almost  equal  to  the  2d  and  3d,  which 
4^e  longest.     Tail  even  or  eroarginate. 


THE  SNOW  BUNTING. 

Emberiza  nivalis. — Linnjkos. 

Pl0Ctromkane»  ntoo/w.— Aad.  Am.  Birds,  1X1—55 
pi.  155. 

Descriptioit. — Male^  in  winter,  with 
the  head,  neck,  lower  parts,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  wings,  including  the  small- 
er coverts,  secondary  coverts,  several  ae- 
condary  quills,  the  bases  of  the  primariea 
and  their  coverts,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side,  white  } 
the  head  and  hind  neck  more  or  leaa  ting- 
ed with  brownish  red ;  the  upper  parts 
reddish  gray,  or  yellowish  red  mottled 
with  black,  the  concealed  part  of  the  plu- 
mage being  of  the  latter  color ;  the  bill 
brownish  yellow.  Female,  in  the  winter, 
with  the  white  less  extended.  Youngs  at 
this  season,  like  the  female,  but  browner. 
Male,  in  summer,  with  the  back,  scapu- 
lars, inner  secondaries,  terminal  portion 
of  the  primaries,  and  4  middle  tail  feath- 
ers deep  black }  all  the  other  parts  pure 
white  ;  bill  black.  Female  with  the  black 
parts  tinned  with  brown,  and  more  or  leas 
reddish  brown  on  the  head  and  rump. 
Length  7  j  spread  13. — Audubon. 

History. — The  Snow  Buntings  spend 
the  great  part  of  the  year  in  high  northern 
latitudes.  They  breed,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  in  the  most  northerly  part  of 
the  continent,  and  on  the  islands  of  the 
arctic  ocean.  The  nest  is  made  of  dry 
grass  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  linea 
with  deer's  hair  and  feathers.  The  effgs 
are  greenish  white,  8]K>tted  and  blotched 
with  umber.  They  usually  make  their 
appearance  in  Vermont  in  December,  in 
the  midst  of  storms  of  snow.  They  ar- 
rive in  flocks,  frequently  in  company  with 
the  Tree  Sparrow  and  Blue  Snow  Bird, 
and,  in  descending  upon  our  gardena  and 
fields,  to  collect  their  scanty  pittance  of 
seeds  fVom  the  dry  weeds  which  rise  above 
the  anow,  they  always  come  down  in  « 
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■pkm]  directioii,  paannff  leTeral  timet  a- 
fovBd  tbe  spot  on  which  they  are  to  alight 
They  are  moeh  mora  plentiful  in  tome 
winters  than  in  others,  and  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  ot  WMU  Snow  Bird. 

THE  BAT- WINGED  BUNTING. 

Emberiza  graminta. — Gmxl. 
DxsGRiPTioir. — Greneral  color  of  the 
upper  parts  light  brown,streaked  and  mot- 
tled with  darker }  lesser  wing^ooverts  red- 
dish-brown; first  qnills  margined  exter- 
nally with  white ;  outer  tail  feathers  mark- 
ed with  an  oblique  band  of  white  ;  a  nar- 
row circle  of  white  round  the  eye;  throat 
and  breast  yellowish  white ;  the  latter  and 
fore  part  of  the  cheeks  streaked  with  dark 
brown  ;  sides  and  belly  yellowish  brown, 
&ding  into  white  towards  the  tail,  and 
sparsely  streaked  with  dark  brown ;  wings 
with  the  3d  and  4th  quilts  longest;  plum- 
age compact;  tail  rather  long;  tarsus, 
toes,  and  claws  flesh  color.  Length  5], 
spread  10. — And, 

flisTOBT. — The  Bay- Winged  Banting, 
or  Finch,  is  found  in  all  the  northeastern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  I  learn 
from  Dr.  Brewer  that  it  breeds  in  Vermont 
as  well  as  other  parts  of  New  England, 
and  that  its  nest  is  placed  upon  the  ground 
without  concealment,  but  that  it  uses 
Biuch  art  in  decoying  enemies  from  the 
neighborhood  of  it. 

THE  SAVANNAH  BUNTING. 

Emberizm  savanna. — Wils. 
Description. — General  color  above 
pale  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  brown- 
ish black  ;  the  edges  of  the  feathers  be- 
in^  of  the  former  color;  lower  parts 
white,  the  breast  spotted  and  the  sides 
streaked  with  deep  brown ;  cheeks  and 
space  oyer  the  eye  light  citron  yellow ; 
nil  dusky  above,  pole  brown  beneath ; 
wings  and  tail  short,  the  latter  emargin- 
ate;  head  rather  large;  neck  short. 
Length  5^,  spread  8^. — And. 

HisTORT. — The  Savannah  Bunting,  or 
Savannah  Finch,  as  he  is  also  called,  is, 
according  to  Audubon,  one  of  the  most 
abundant  and  hardy  species  in  the  United 
States.  It  breeds  in  this  state,  and  con- 
structs its  nest  very  much  in  tbe  manner 
of  the  Song  Sparrow,  at  the  foot  of  a  tufl 
of  grass,  or  in  a  low  bush.  The  eggs, 
fVom  4  to  6,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  color, 
softly  mottled  with  purplish  brown. 

GenuM  FringiUa. — LinnjCus. 

Qaurie  Characters. — Bill  short,  robust, 
ttaicon  all  sides  and  gsiieraUy  without  a  notch  ; 
ipper  "^tH'****  wkier  than  tbs  lower,  sonswhat 


Uir|id  and  a  little  beat  at  the  tip,  witheet  keel,  da- 
prefsed  at  tbe  upper  pmri,  and  oftea  proloofed  ia- 
to  an  angle  entering  the  (eathere  of  ihe  forehead ; 
nostrils  basal,  round,  covered  bj  Ihe  feathen ; 
tongue  thick,  acute  comprevsed  and  bi6d  at  the 
tip ;  larMis  shorter  than  (he  middle  toe ;  toes  dis- 
connected at  the  base ;  hind  nail  largest.  Winp 
short;  Itt  and  Snd  primaries  but  little  shorter 
than  the  3d  and  4th,  which  are  longest. 


THE  SONG  SPARROW. 
FringiUa  melodia. — Wils. 

Description. — Crown  brownish  chast* 
nut,  divided  lonffitudinally  by  a  grayish 
line  y  line  over  the  eye  light  ash,  beoom* 
ing  white  towards  the  bill ;  mottled  abov« 
ai^  below  with  brown,ohaetiMit  and  ash  } 
much  lightest  on  the  belly,  each  feather 
being  marked  with  brown  along  the  mid* 
die,  surrounded  by  chestnut  and  edged 
with  ash,  giving  the  bird  a  striped  appear* 
ance,  particularly  on  the  back  and  lower 
part  of  the  breast;  wings  and  tail  ehet^ 
nat  brown  ;  bill  dark  horn  eolor,  lighter 
below ;  legs  light  flesh-colored;  feet  and 
nails  dusky.  Length  6ir  inches ;  spread 
of  the  winss  8^  inches.  Tail  wedge-ferm, 
2  inches  longer  than  the  folded  wings  ; 
1st  primary  short,  3d  and  4th  longest. 

HisTORv. — This  is  one  of  our  most  eoaa> 
men  and  familiar  sparrows.  It  arrives 
early  from  the  80uth,and  ineompaBv  with 
the  Blue  Bird  and  Robin,  ushers  in  the 
spring  with  its  cheerful  notes,  while  the 
snows  are  yet  lingering  upon  the  ground.* 
This  sparrow  breeds  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  nesi 
is  usually  placed  upon  the  ground  bnt  is 
sometimes  a  little  elevated  above  it  in  a 
low  bush.  It  is  usually  formed  of  dry  grass 
and  lined  with  hair.  The  eggs,  usually 
5,  are  of  a  bluish  gray  color,  thickly  spot- 
ted with  difierent  shades  of  brown.  They 
are  rery  prolifie,  freouently  raising  three 
broods  in  a  year.  The  Song  Sparrow  is 
common  in  our  gardens,  orchards  and 
meadows,  preferring  the  open  fields  and 
low  bushes  to  the  woods.  They  feed 
upon  worms,  insects,  larv»  and  seeds. 


*  Fur  ihetiiae  ol*  their  appearance  see  Part  I— tt. 
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THE  BLUE  SNOW-BIRD. 
FringiUa  hyemalis. — Lmnrnvn. 

Deicriptiok. General    color    dark 

brownish  ath,or  bluish  slate  above  and  on 
the  breast ;  belly  white  ;  featherb  on  the 
back  slightly  tinned  with  ferruginous; 
wings  and  central  tail  feathers  dark  slate; 
outer  tail  feather  on  each  side  pure  white, 
and  the  next  white  wholly  or  in  part; 
tail  forked,  the  lateral  feathers  curring 
outward  towards  the  tip ;  bill  short,  acute; 
bill,  legs  and  feet  brownish  in  summer, 
pale  flesh-color  in  winter ;  claws  slender 
and  compressed.  Female  and  young  ting- 
ed with  brown.  Length  ^  inches,  spread 
of  the  wings  9  inches. 

History. — This  is  o»«  of  our  most 
eomroon  and  numerous  species,  and  in 
the  spring  and  autumn  they  are  met  with 
in  ever  J  part  of  the  state.  Late  in  the 
fall  they  mostly  migrate  to  the  south,  and 
in  the  early  part  of  summer  they  mostly 
retire  from  the  low  lands  either  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  state  to  the  north,  or  to 
the  central  mountainous  districts  for  the 
pvrpoos  of  rearing  their  young.  They 
breed  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  moun- 
tain towns,  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  state.  The  nest  is  built  upon  the 
ground  by  the  side  of  a  rock,  stump,  tuft 
of  grass,  or  in  the  side  of  a  dry  bank,  and 
is  oorapoeed  of  small  sticks  and  wither- 
ed grass.  The  effgs,  fVom  3  to  5,  are 
of  a  pale  green,  brushed  and  spotted 
with  darker.  They  breed  in  pmall 
nvmbers  in  the  low  lands  in  this  state.  I 
fonnd  one  of  their  nests  in  Burlington, 
Bear  Winooski  river,  on  the  97th  of 
July,  containing  8  young  nearly  fledged. 
The  most  eomroon  note  of  this  bird  is  a 
•harp  chip,  and  hence  it  is  often  called 
the  Chipping  Bird^  or  Blue  Chipping 
Bird. 

THE  TREE  SPARROW. 

Fringilla  canadensis. — Latham. 
Dbscriptiom  .-Crown  of  the  head  bright 
baj^,  sliglitly  mottled  with  ash  color;  a 
•tripe  over  the  eye,white  at  its  commence- 
ment near  the  bill,  and  backwards  fading 
into  pak  ash ;  sides  of  the  necl^,  chin  and 
breast  pale  ash;  on  the  centre  of  the 
breast  an  obecure  dark  spot:  from  the 
lower  angle  of  the  bill  and  behind  the  eye 
proceeds  a  small  stripe  of  chestnut ;  back 
varied  with  black,  bay,  brown  and  drab ; 
wings  marked  with  two  white  bars ;  outer 
feathers  edged  with  white,  inner  with  pale 
brown ;  biU  black,  yellowish  beneath ; 
tail  forked,  feathers  black,  edged  with 
white ;  vent  white ;  legs  slender,  dusky 
brown ;  feet  black.  Length  of  specimen 
before  me  6  inches ;  spread  9  inches. 


History.— This  beautiful  little  q>arrow 
is  a  winter  resident  in  Vermont.  It  ar- 
rives in  flocks  from  the  north  about  the 
first  of  November,  and  proceeds  again 
northerly  about  the  first  of  April.  During 
the  winter  these  sparrows  are  often  seen 
in  flocks  by  themselves  or  in  companj 
with  the  snow  buntings,  fathering  their 
scanty  pittance  of  seeds  from  the  weeds 
which  rise  above  the  snow  in  our  fields 
and  gardens.  They  are  sometimes  seen 
seeking  shelter,  in  the  midst  of  woods, 
fVom  the  winds  and  storms.  Some  of 
them  rear  their  young  in  Vermont,  but 
the  greater  part  breed  farther  north,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Hudson's  Bay.  They 
build  their  nest  among  the  herbage,  witn 
mud  and  dry  grass,  and  line  it  with  hair 
or  down.  They  lay  4  or  5  eggs  at  a  lit- 
ter, which  are  of  a  pale  brown,  spotted 
with  darker  color. 

THE  CHIPPING  SPARROW. 
FringiUa  socialis. — Wils. 

DBstRiPTioK. — Frontlet  nearly  black  ; 
crown  bright  chestnut;  back  varied  with 
brownish-black,  ash  and  bay  ;  wings  and 
tail  dark  chestnut  brown ;  line  over  the 
eje,  chin  and  vent  white ;  breast  and 
sides  of  the  neck  pale  ash ;  rump  dark 
ash ;  bill  blackish  above,  dark  flesh-color 
below ;  legs  and  feet  slender,  pale  flesh- 
color  ;  hind  nail  a  little  shorter  than  the 
toe  ;  ~  first  four  primaries  nearly  equal ; 
tail  forked,  reaching  1|  inch  beyond  the 
folded  wings.  Length  5  inches,  spread 
of  the  wings  TJ^  inches. 

HisTORT. — Of  all  our  sparrows  this  is 
the  most  familiar  and  most  common.  It 
breeds  abundantly  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  and  seems  to  take  much  pains  to 
place  its  nest  as  near  as  possible  to  our 
dwellings,  or  close  by  the  side  of  the  most 
frequented  walks  in  our  yards  and  gar- 
dens. Sometimes  it  is  placed  upon  m, 
lilach  or  other  shrub  so  near  to  a  window 
as  to  be  easily  reached  with  the  hand. 
The  female  will  sit  upon  her  nest  with 
apparent  unconcern  while  people  are  al- 
most constantly  passing  and  repassing 
within  2  or  3  feet  of  her.  The  nest  is 
rather  slight,  and  always  composed,  inter- 
nally, of  hair,  and  hence  it  is  ofVen  called 
the  Hair  Bird.  The  eggs,  4  or  5,  are 
bright  greenish  blue,  with  a  few  spots  df 
brown  of  dififerent  shades.  They  usuallj 
raise  two  or  three  broods  in  a  season. 

THE  FIELD,  OR  RUSH  SPARROW. 

Fringilla  juncorum. — Nutt. 

Dbsoriptio5. — Above  varied  with  baj, 
drab  and  dusky ;  Qrown  chestnut;  cheeks 
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throat  mnd  breast  pale  brownish  drab  ;  bel- 
Ij  and  vent  white ;  tail  dusky,  forked  and 
edged  with  whitish ;  bill  and  legrg  reddish 
cinnamon  color ;  bind  nail  as  long  as  the 
toe ;  the  3d  primary  longest,  the  Ist  short- 
er than  the  6th.     Length  5|  in.— JVu«. 

History. — This  species  very  much  re- 
lembles  the  Chipping  Sparrow,  but  the 
l»y  abore  is  brighter,  and  the  tail  propor- 
tionably  longer.  It  bnilds  its  nest  of  dried 
grass,  npon  the  ground,  in  the  shelter  of 
a  low  bush  or  |rrassj  tuft.  The  eggs  are 
so  thickly  spnnkled  with  ferruginous  as 
to  appear  almost  wholly  of  that  color. 

THE  SWAMP  SPARROW. 
Fringilla  paltisirU. — Wils. 

Description. — Blackish  brown  above, 
belly  white ;  erown  bright  bay,  undivi- 
ded, bordered  with  blackish ;  line  over 
the  eye,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  breast  ash 
color;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  the  prima- 
ries edged  with  brownish  white,  the  sec- 
ondaries with  bay ;  bill  dusky ;  iris  hazel ; 
legs  stout  and  long,  and  with  the  feet  pale 
brownish  horn  color.  Young  spotted  with 
Wack  and  olive  brown.  Length  6 :  spread 
S.—Jfut0Ul. 

History. — This  species  is  aquatic  in  its 
habits,  and  resides  principally  in  low  wet 
lands  and  swamps,  and  hence  its  name, 
Swmmp  Sparrow.  It  arrives  from  the 
south  in  April,  and  builds  its  nest  in  a 
toll  of  rank  grass  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh. 
The  eggs  are  4  or  5,  of  a  dirty  white 
color,  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 

YELLOW  BHtD,  OR  AMERICAN  GOLD 
PINCH. 
FringiUa  tristis. — Lins jeds. 
Description. — General  color   of  the 

■ale,  in  summer,  rich  gamboge  yellow, 
&din^  into  white  towards  the  tail ;  crown 
-and  frontlet  black ;  wings  and  tail  black, 
varied  with  white  ;  smaileV  wing  feathers 
aod  eoverts  tipped  and  edged  with  white ; 
tail  sharply  forked,  with  the  feathers 
acutely  pointed,  and  shaded  off  into  white 
on  their  inner  webs  towards  the  tips  ;  bill 
conical,  acute,  brownish  yellow,  and  the 
gap  straight;  legs,  feet  and  claws  slen- 
der, and  of  a  yellowish  brown  color.  Fe- 
•s/e,  y^mmg^  and  mo^,  in  autumn,  brown- 
ish olive  above,  yellowish  white  beneath. 
Length  5  in. ;  spread  8.  Four  first  pri- 
muies  nearly  equal. 

Historv. — The  Yellow  Bird,  or  Amer- 
ieaa  Gold  Finch,  is  common  in  summer 
ftvMR  tropical  America  to  the  50th  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude.  It  arrives  in  Ver- 
mont later  than  several  of  the  other  spar- 
•sws,  and  is  later  in  rearing  its  yoong.  (t 
Pt  I.  12 


seldom  builds  its  nest  till  some  time  ia 
July,  and  is  less  disposed  to  build  in  tha 
immediate  vicinity  of  our  dwellings  than 
several  others  of  the  family.  The  nest  is 
usually  placed  in  the  top  of  a  young  for- 
est tree,  from  15  to  30  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  composed  of  the  dry  bark 
of  herbaceous  plants,  thickly  bedded  with 
cotton-like  down  of  the  Canada  thistle. 
The  eggs,  4  or  5,  are  white  and  without 
spots.  This  bird  seems  to  be  eEtremely 
fond  of  the  seeds  of  the  thistle,  and  of  oth- 
er compound  flowers ;  and  it  often  visits 
our  gardens  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  up- 
on lettuce  and  flower  seeds.  They  soon 
become  reoonoiled  to  the  cage,  and  their 
sooff  is  nearly  as  sonorous  uid  animated 
as  that  of  the  Canary  Bird. 

THE  PINE  LINNET. 
Fringilla  pinus,-~W  iLson, 

Description. — Color  dark  flaxen,  spot- 
ted with  blackish ;  wings  black,  with  two 
yellowish  white  bars ;  quill  shafts  and  lat- 
eral tail  feathers  on  the  lower  half  yellow; 
rump,  breast  and  sides  spotted  and  streak- 
ed with  blackish  brown;  bill  dull  honi 
color ;  legs  purplish  brown  ;  iris  haiH. 
Length  4} ;  spread  8|. 

HisTORY.-The  Pine  Linnet  passes  most 
of  the  year  to  the  northward  of  the  United 
States  ;  but,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  often 
makes  its  appearance  here  and  in  states 
still  further  south.  Of  its  history  we 
know  wery  little. 

THE  LESSER  REDPOLL. 
Fringilla  limaria.^LivvMUt. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
upper  plumage  yellowish  gray,  darkly 
streaked  with  blackish  brown  ;  wings  and 
tail  feathers  blackish,  slightly  edged  with 
white,  with  two  narrow  yellowish  white 
bars  on  each  wing;  crown  bright  deep 
crimson,  with  a  crimson  tinge  on  the 
rump  and  sides  of  the  throat;  a  brownish 
black  band  around  the  base  of  the  bi]],and 
reaching  down  upon  the  throat;  belly 
bluish  white,  spotted  and  striped  with 
brown  upon  the  sides  and  beneath  the 
tail ;  feathers  on  the  thighs  yellowish 
brown.  Bill  slender,  straight,  acutely 
pointed,  yellowish  on  the  sides,  and  brown 
above  and  below  towards  the  tip ;  wings 
long,  the  three  first  quills  longest,  and 
nearly  equal  ;  tail  sharply  forked ;  legs 
feet  and  claws  black  ;  claws  slender,  cur! 
ved,  acute,  the  hind  one  much  the  long- 
est. Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
5J  inches  ;  tail  2j  ;  folded  wing  3. 

History.— -This  elegant  species  is  sel- 
dom seen  among  us,  excepting  in  the 
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winter,  when  they  often  appear  in  large 
flocks.  They  breed,  according  to  Audu- 
bon, in  Maine,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Labra- 
dor, and  a  few  probably  rear  their  young 
in  this  state.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that 
it  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  fur  coun- 
tries, where  it  may  be  seen  in  the  coldest 
weather.  Its  nest  resembles  that  of  tlie 
Yellow  Bird.  The  eggs,  usually  5,  are 
bluish  green,  spotted  with  reddish  brown 
towards  the  large  end. 


THE  FERRUGINOUS  FINCH. 
Fringilla  iliaca. — Merrem. 

Description. — Above  varied  with 
reddish  brown  and  gray ;  beneath  white, 
largely  spotted  with  bright  bay  and  dus- 
ky) head  and  neck  cinereous,  the  feath- 
ers margined  with  ferruginous;  wings 
and  tail  rust  color,  inclined  to  reddish 
brown ;  Ist  and  2d  row  of  wing-coverts 
tipped  with  white  j  bill  stoutjdusky  above ; 
iris  hazel.     Length  6,  spread  OJ. — JVw«. 

History. — Most  of  this  species  spend 
the  summer  to  the  northward  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  appear  among  us  only 
during  their  spring  and  fall  migrations. 
Some  few  of  them,  however,  breed  in  the 
northern  states,  and  I  am  informed  by 
Dr.  Brewer  that  they  rear  their  young  in 
the  north  part  of  this  state.  They  build 
their  nest  upon  the  around,  and  their 
eggs,  4  or  5,  are  of  a  dull  greenish  hue, 
irregularly  blotched-  with  brown. 


WHITE-THROATED  FINCH. 

Fringilla  pennsijlvanica. — Lath. 

Description. — The  head,  striped  with 
dusky  and  white  ;  a  yellow  line  from  the 
nostril  to  the  eye  ;  upper  parts  varied 
with  dusky,  bay  and  light  brown ',  shoul- 
der of  the  wing  edged  with  greenish  yeL- 
low ;  cheeks  and  breast  cinereous ;  throat 
and  belly  white;  legs  pale  flesh-color; 
bill  bluish  horn-color  ;  iris  hazel.  Female 
below,  and  stripes  on  the  head,  light 
drab.     Length  7,  spread  94- — JVutt. 

History. — This  large  and  handsome 
Finch,  or  Sparrow,  spends  the  winter,  in 
large  numbers,  in  the  southern  slates,  but, 
on  the  approach  of  spring,  proceed  to  the 
north  and  rear  their  young  throughout 
the  whole  region,  from  New  England  to 
the  Fur  Countries  about  Hudson's  Bay. 
A  few  of  then>  breed  in  the  north  part  of 
Vermont.  Their  nest  is  built  upon  the 
ground,  made  ofgrass,  and  lined  with  hair 
and  fcfttJiors.  The  eggs  are  pale  green, 
marbled  with  reddish  brown. 


WHITE-CROWNED  FINCH. 
Fringilla  levcophrtjs. — Temh. 

Description. — Crown  white,  line  iur- 
rounding  it  and  through  each  eye  black  ; 
back  streaked  with  dark  rusty  brown  and 
pale  bluish  white;  win^  dusky,  with 
two  white  bands ;  tertials  black ;  rump 
and  tail  coverts  drab ;  chin  and  belly 
whitish  ;  vent  pale  ochreons  ;  tail 
long,  rounded,  dusky,  broadly  edged  with 
drab  ;  bill,  legs  and  feet  cinnamon  brown. 
Female  with  the  colors  duller.  Length 
74,  spread  10.— JN'tt/f. 

History. — This  species  is  seen  here 
only  during  its  spring  and  fall  migrations. 
Audubon  informs  us  that  itbreeds  in  New- 
foundland, Labrador  and  still  further 
north.  Their  nest  is  built  upon  the 
ground,  made  of  moss  and  lined  with 
hair.  The  eggs,  usually  5,  are  of  a  sea- 
green  color,  mottled  and  blotched  with 
difierent  shades  of  brown. 


ARCTIC  GROUND  FINCH. 

Fringilla  arctica. — Swain 

Description. — The  head,  neck  aboTe 
and  below,  scapulars,  all  the  wing  cov- 
erts and  tail  pitch  black ;  some  of  tlie 
breast  feathers  fringed  with  white ;  back 
scapulars,  and  wing  coverts  striped  or 
tipped  with  white  ;  quills  hair  brown; 
middle  of  the  breast  and  belly  pure  white; 
sides,  flanks  and  under  tail  coverts  deep 
and  bright  ferruginous ;  bill  black ;  legB 
pale  brown.  Female  with  upper  plumage 
ferruginous-brown.  Length  8},  tail  4. — 
JVmM. 

History. — This  species  is  migratory, 
spending  the  summer  and  rearing  its 
young  in  the  Fur  Countries,  and  retiring 
in  the  winter  to  warmer  regions.  Dr. 
Brewer  informs  me  that  it  breeds  also 
about  Coventry,  (now  Orleans,)  in  this 
state.  The  nest  is  made  of  grass  and 
leaves  upon  the  ground,  and  the  egffs^ 
4  or  5,  are  white,  spotted  with  reddish 
chocolate. 


TOWHE-GROUND  FINCH. 
Fringilla  erythrophthahna. — Liitn. 

Description. — Upper  parts  black ;  bel- 
ly white ;  flanks  and  vent  bay ;  taii 
rounded,  4  outer  feathers  partly  white  ; 
a  white  spot  on  the  wing  below  the  cov- 
erts and  an  interrupted  white  margin  on 
the  primaries  ;  bill  black.  Female  olive 
brown  where  the  male  is  black,  the  head 
and  throat  inclining  to  chestnut ;  3  only 
of  the  lateral  tail  feathers  marked  with 
white.     Length  8,  spread  11. — Jiutt. 

History. — This  common  bird  derives 
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its  name  Tew-he  from  the  aound  of  its 
note,  when  caH'tn^to  its  mate.  It  is  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can* 
^  ada,  but  retires  to  the  southern  states  to 
pass  the  winter.  This  bird  breeds  in  Ver- 
mont. Its  nest  is  built  upon  the  ground, 
and  the  eg^s,  from  4  to  6,  are  white,  tin- 
ged with  flesh-color,  and  spotted  with 
reddish  brown. 


THE  PURPLE  LINNET. 
FriMgUla  purpurea, — Gmelin. 

Description. — Head,  breast  and  rump 
deep  rich  lake,  approaching  to  crimson, 
and  fading  into  rose  color  on  the  belly ; 
feathers  on  the  back  brownish  lake  fringed 
with  ash,  producing  a  spotted  appearance; 
vent  and  under  tail  coverts  white  ;  wings 
and  tail  dusky,  edged  with  reddish  white ; 
bill  grayish,  dark  horn  color,  having  a 
fringe  of  cream-colored  feathers  at  the 
base ;  tail  forked  ;  legs  and  claws  bpwn ) 
head  and  neck  rather  large  ;  outline  of 
each  mandible  a  little  convex ;  nostrils 
nearly  concealed  by  the  feathers.  Female 
and  young  brownish  above,  and  yellowish 
white  beneath,  without  the  crimson.  Sec- 
ond and  third  primaries  longest ;  Ist  and 
4th  a  little  shorter.  Length  6  inches, 
spread  of  the  wings  9  inches. 

History. — This  beautiful  and  cheerful 
little  songster  arrives  from  the  south 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  contin- 
ues till  October.  Although  tlie  greater 
part  of  them  proceed  still  further  north  to 
spend  the  summer,  considerable  numbers 
of  them  are  known  to  rear  their  young  in 
this  state.  Their  nest  is  usually  built 
apoR  a  cedar,  a  fir  or  other  evergreen, 
and  is  described  by  Dr.  Brewer  as  beinff 
rudely  made  of  grass  and  weeds,  and  lined 
with  roots.  The  eggs  are  bright  emerald 
rreen.  These  birds  are  often  tamed  and 
kept  in  cages,  where  they  sing  very  pleas- 
antly. 

Gekus  Pyrrhdla. — Brisson. 

Generic  Characters, — Bill  short,  robust, 
thick,  ooovex-conic,  turgid  at  the  sides,  compress- 
ed at  the  point,  the  upper  mandible  acute,  and  ob- 
naosly  cunred,  as  well  as  the  inferior  more  or  less ; 
palate  smooth  and  scooped  ;  nostrils  basal,  later- 
al, roooded  and  most  coromonly  concealed  by  the 
.  festbera ;  tongue  thick  und  somewhat  fleshy  ;  tar- 
sw  sborterlhan  the  middle  toe,  which  is  united 
at  the  base  to  the  outer  ;  wings  rather  short ;  the 
3  first  primaries  graduated,  the  4ih  longest ;  tail 
square  or  slightly  rounded.  FtmaU  differs  consid- 
erably from  the  male.  They  oioult  generally 
twice  in  a  year. 


THE  PINE  GROSBEAK. 

Pyrrhula  enucleator. — T£mm. 

Descriptioi*. — General  color  red  ; 
wings  and  tail  dark  cinereous,  wing  cov- 
erts forming  two  white  bands ;  quills,  les- 
ser coverts  and  tail-feathers  tinged  with 
crimson ;  under  plumage-  more  red  than 
the  upper,  except  the  middle  of  the  bellv, 
vent  emd  tail  coverts,  which  are  bluish- 
gray  ;  bill  blackish  brown  ;  legs  black. 
Tail  broad  and  forked  ;  Ist  quill  slightly 
shorter  than  the  2d,  which  hardly  exceeds 
the  3d.  Length  \l\,  tail  4|,  wing  4f. 
— RicJiardson.  Length  given  by  Audu- 
bon, 8^;  by  Nuttall,  1). 

History. — The  Pine  Grosbeak,  or  Bull 
Finch,  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  both 
continents,  and,  according  to  Audubon, 
is  a  constant  resident  in  the  state  of 
Maine,  and  to  the  northward  to  Hudson's 
Bay,  ^here  it  builds  its  nest  upon  small 
trees,  and  feeds  upon  the  seeds  of  the 
white  spruce  and  other  trees.  They  are 
seen  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States 
only  in  the  winter. 

Genus  Loxia. — Brisson. 

Generic  Characters, — Bill  robust  and  con- 
vex, with  the  mandibles  crossing  each  other,  and 
compressed  towards  the  points,  which  are  ex- 
tended in  the  form  of  crescents.  Nostrils  basal, 
lateral,  rounded,  hidden  by  the  advancing  hairs  of 
the  front.  Tongue  cartilaginous,  short,  entire  and 
pointed.  Tarsus  nearly  equal  to  the  middle  toe  ; 
toes  divided  to  (he  base  ;  hind  nail  largest,  much 
curved.  Wings  moderate,  Ist  and  2d  primaries 
longest.  Tail  notched.  Female  and  young  differ 
from  the  adult  male. 

THE  COMMON  CROSS-BILL. 
Loxia  curvirostra. — Linn. 

Description. — General  color  dull  light 
red  inclining  to  vermilion,  darker  on  the 
wings,  with  quills  and  tail  feathers  brown- 
ish black ;  lower  parts  paler,  nearly  whita 
on  the  belly  ;  plumage  blended,  but  firm ; 
tail  short,  small,  emarginate.  Female 
with  the  upper  parts  grayish-brown  ting- 
ed with  green,  the  rump  dull  grayish  yel- 
low. Young  with  the  colors  duller  and 
more  inclining  to  yellowish  green.  Length 
7,  spread  lO.—Aud. 

History. — This  species  is  quite  com- 
mon in  this  state  and  to  the  northward  of 
it,  but  further  south  is  seldom  seen,  ex- 
cept in  the  winter.  It  feeds  principally 
upon  the  seeds  of  the  different  kinds  of 
pines  and  spruces,  and  its  crossed  mandi- 
bles are  peculiarly  fitted  for  extracting 
them  from  the  cones.  This  bird  breeds 
■  in  Vermout,  and  its  egg  was  obtained  by 
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WHITE  WIIfOBD  CROSf-BILL.  TKLLOW  BILLED  CUCKOO. 


BLACK  BILLED  CVCKOO* 


Dr.  Brewer  from  Coventry  (now  Orleans,) 
in  this  state,  its  color  is  greenish  white, 
thickly  covered,  more  especially  towards 
the  large  end,  with  very  brown  spots. 
They  are  said  to  breed  in  winter,  and  to 
luive  their  nests  in  pines^  spruces  and  hrs. 


WHITE  WINGED  CROSSBILL. 
Loxia  Itucoptera — Gmel. 

Description. — General  color  of  the 
■nle  rich  carmine,  inclining  to  crimson, 
dusky  on  the  middle  of  the  back ;  scapu- 
lars, wings,  tail  and  apper  tail  coverts, 
black )  two  broad  bands  of  white  on  the 
wings ;  sides  brownish  streaked  with 
dusky  ;  wings  pointed,  3  outer  primaries 
longest}  tail  emarginate.  Female  with 
the  upper  parts  dusky,  the  feathers  mar- 
gined with  grayish-yellow  >  rump,  breast 
Bnd  lower  parts  yellow,  streaked  with 
4ii8ky.     Length  6J,  spread  IQ^.—And. 

HiSTORT.—The  White  Winged  Cross- 
Bill  resides  mostly  to  the  northward  of 
the  United  States,  and  comes  hither  in 
flocks  during  the  winter.  They  are,  how- 
ever, according  to  Audubon,  not  uncom- 
■ion  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
where  a  few  of  them  breed.  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins  says  that  this  migratory  species  reach- 
M  Hudson's  bay  in  March,  where  it 
breeds,  making  its  nest  of  grass,  mud  and 
feathers,  in  pine  trees,  and  laying  5  white 
•fgs  marked  with  yellowish  spots* 

TOKED-TOED  BIRDS. 

In  this  order  the  form  of  the  bill  is  va- 
rious, but  in  general  more  or  less  arched 
and  hooked.  The  toes  are  always  in  pairs 
diiected  two  backward  and  two  forward, 
and  hence  they  received  the  name  Zygo- 
dmehdi,  or  yoked-toed.  The  hind  exterior 
toe  M,  however,  often  reversible. 

Gsirirs  Coccvzus. — Vieillot, 

Gensrie  Characters. — Bill  strong,  compres- 
sed with  s|  distinct  ridge  end  slightly  bent  from 
its  base;  iioder  mandible  stiaight,  sloping  at  the 
tip ;  nostrils  basal  half  covered  by  a  naked  mem- 
brane ;  tongue  short,  narrow  and  acute ;  tarsus 
naked,  longer,  or  about  the  length  of  the  longest 
toe ;  two  anierior  toes  united  at  the  base ;  nails 
short  and  but  liale  curved  ;  wings  rather  short ; 
Sd  and  4th  primarfes  longest. 

YELLOW  BILLED  CUCKOO. 

Coecyzus  americanus. — Bonaparte. 

Description. — Color  above  dark  gray- 
iih-brown,  with  greenish  and  yellowish 
•ilky  reflections ',  tail  long,  the  two  mid- 


dle feathers  the  color  of  the  back ;  the 
others  dusky  gradually  shortening  to  th« 
outer  ones,  with  large  white  tips,  thetwa 
outer  scarcely  half  Uie  length  of  the  mid- 
dle ones ',  below  white ;  feathers  of  the 
thighs  large  and  hiding  the  knees  as  ia 
the  hawks ;  )egt»  and  feet  pale  greenish- 
blue;  iris  hazel;  lower  mandible  and 
lower  part  oi  the  upper  mandible  yellow. 
FcmalCf  with  the  4  middle  tail-leathers 
without  white  spots.  Length  12,  spread 
16.— JVutt. 

Hi8TORr.^The  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo» 
returns  from  the  south  about  the  first  of 
May  and  is  much  oftener  heard  than  seen^ 
as  it  keeps  itself  for  the  most  part  con* 
cealed  in  the  thick  tops  of  trees  and  bush* 
es.  It  breeds  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Its  nest  is  placed  on  the  horizoD* 
tal  branch  of  a  small  tree,  and  is  very 
slovenly  put  together.  The  eggs,  from  !i 
to  4,  are  of  a  pale  bluish  green  c^or.  Thitf 
cuckoo  destroys  many  catterpillars,beetles 
and  other  insects,  but  he  gets  a  share  of 
his  living  less  creditably  by  sucking  th« 
eggs  of  other  small  birds.  His  note  is 
coarse  and  unpleasant  The  cry  of  thi* 
bird  has  been  thought  to  presare  rain,  and 
hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  /2a»j»» 
Craw* 


THE  BLACK-BILLED  CUCKOO. 

CoeeyziLS  dominicus, — Nottall. 

Description. — Greneral  color  aboT# 
light  hair  brown  with  glossy  bronze  re» 
fiections  ;  beneath  white  approaching  to 
brownish  ash  on  the  throat,  breast  and  to* 
wards  the  tail ;  tail  feathers,  excepting 
the  two  middle  ones,  tipped  with  white  ; 
a  naked  space  of  a  bright  brick  red  color 
around  the  eye ;  bill  as  long  as  the  head^ 
compressed  laterally,  arched  and  acute  ; 
vpper  mandible  brownish  black ;  lower, 
bluish ;  tarsus  and  feet  bluish  and  scutil* 
ated;  nostrils  basal,  lateral  and  partly 
closed  by  a  membrane ;  legs  rather  short  > 
body  slender ;  tail  long,  graduated,  con* 
sisting  of  10  feathers.  Length  of  the  spe- 
cimen before  me  11^  inches;  folded  wing^ 
5} ;  tail  6,  and  reaching  3|  beyond  the 
folded  wing;  gape  1.2,  bill  above  .9.  v 
HiSTORv. — This  species  is  believed  to 
be  more  common  in  Vermont  than  tho 
preceding,  but  resembles  it  in  appearance 
and  mode  of  living.  It,  however,  arrives 
later  and  passes  the  breeding  season 
more  in  the  woods.  Their  nests  are 
made  of  twigs  and  lined  with  moss,  bat 
are  very  flat  and  shallow.  The  eggs^ 
from  3  to  5,  are  of  a  bluish  green  color,and 
smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  spe* 
cies. 
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•OLDElf-WIirOSD  WOODPECKER. 


RED-HEAUED  WOODPECKER. 


Ge9C9  Picus. — Linn(evs. 

Geiuric  Characters. — Bill  large  or  mod- 
erale,  luoally  straight,  pyramidal,  compressed, 
cttPcate,  aod  edged  like  scissors  towards  the  point; 
DOflrils  basal,  oval,  open,  partly  concealed  by 
bristly  feathera  at  the  base  of  the  bill ;  tongue 
long,  extensile  and  vermiform  ;  leg«  strong  ;  feet 
rolwM,  suited  for  cHmbing  *,  two  toes  before,  uni- 
ted at  the  base,  and  usually  two  behind,  divided ; 
1st  primary  very  short,  Sd  and  4th  longest ;  tail 
eooeiibnB,  with  IS  feathers,  the  lateral  ones  being 
very  snort. 

Tbe  Woodpeckers  resemble  one  another  in 
Iheir  habits  and  manner  of  life.  Their  nests  are 
IB  escavations  in  old  trees,  and  the  young  of  most 
of  the  species  emit  a  rank  disagreeable  odor. 
Tbey  do  some  injury  by  pecking  holes  in  the  bark 
of  cor  fruit  trees,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favorite 
food;  but  it  is  trifling  compared  with  the  service 
which  they  render  by  the  destruction  of  eggs,larva! 


GOLDEN-WINGED  WOODPECKER. 

Picua  auratus. — Ltnn. 
Descbiptiow. — Upper  plumam;  umber 
brown  bured  transversely  with  black;  up- 
per p&rt  of  the  head  cinereous  with  a  crini- 
•onredcrescent  behind;  cheeks  and  throat 
bright  cinnamon  color ;  from  the  lower 
nandible   descends  a  stripe  of  black  to 
the  throat ;  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast; 
vnder  plomage  generally  yellowish  white, 
beantifally  spotted  with  black,  the  spots 
circolar  en  the  breast,  and    hastate   or 
faeart-forni   towards  the  tail ;  under  side 
of  the  wings  and  tail  and  the  shafts  of  most 
of  tbe   larger   feathers,  saffron  yellow ; 
romp  white;  tail  coverts  white,  notched 
and  banded  with  black ;  tail  black  above 
with  some  of  the  feathers  slightly  edged 
and   tipped   with   yellowish   white;    bill 
bJoish   black;    legs    grayish    blue;    iris 
dark    hazel.     Length  11 J  inches;  spread 
19;  length  of  the  bill  1^. 
HiSTORT. — This  if  our  largest,  and  one 


of  our  most  common  Woodpeckers.  It  is 
known  by  several  names,  such  as  Flicker, 
Yellow  Hammer,  and  Partridge  Wood- 
pecker. This  Woodpecker  spends  the 
winter  in  the  southern  states,  and  returns 
some  time  in  April.  Their  nest  is  made 
by  excavating  a  cavity  in  an  old  tree  with 
their  bill,  and  they  have  been  known  in 
this  way  to  make  a  winding  borough  in 
solid  oak,  15  inches  in  lengUi.  The  eggSy 
usually  6,  are  pure  white. 

RED-HE  ADElTwOODPECKER- 
Pieus  trytkrocephalus. — Livn. 

Description. — Color  of  tbe  head,  neck 
and  throat  rich  crimson;  fore  part  of  the 
back,  scapulars  and  wing  coverts  bluish 
black ;  greater  quills,  anterior  border  of 
the  wings,  and  tail  pitch  black  ;  seconda- 
ries, rump  and  all  the  under  parts  of  the 
body  white  ;  tail  forked,  several  feathers 
tipped,  and  the  two  outer  ones  edged  with 
white  ;  shafts  of  the  secondaries  black  ; 
bill  greenish  blue,  darker  towards  the  tip, 
stout  and  slightly  arched  ;  iris  yellowish 
brown.  Colors  of  the /rmaZs  dull.  Head 
and  neck  of  the  young  grayish.  Length 
9,  spread  16;  3d  primary  longest. 

History. — The  Red-Headed  Wood* 
pecker,  although  at  present  by  no  means 
rare  in  Vermont,  is  much  less  common 
than  formerly.  They  pass  the  winter  in 
the  southern  states,  and  return  in  the 
early  part  of  May.  Their  migrations,  ac- 
cording to  Audubon,  are  performed  in  the 
night.  They  are  remarkably  fond  of 
sweet  apples,  and  are  oflen  seen  in  orch- 
ards. Their  nest  is  excavated  in  the 
trunk  or  large  limb  of  an  old  dead  tree. 
The  eggs  ore  about  6,  white  and  marked 
with  reddish  spots  at  the  large  end. 

YELLOW  BELLIED  WOODPECKER. 

Picus  varius, — Wilson. 
DESCRiPTioN.-Color  varied  livith  black, 
white,  yello^  and  crimson  ;  fore  part  of 
the  head  and  throat  crimson  ;  back  mot- 
tled with  black,  white  and  pale  yellow  ; 
wings  black,  with  most  of  the  feathers 
spotted  and  tipped  with  white  ;  tail  most, 
ly  black,  with  the  two  central  feathqrs 
white,  spotted  with  black  on  their  inner 
webs,  and  some  of  the  outer  ones  tipped 
with  yellow  ;  breast  and  belly  light  yel- 
low ;  sides  under  the  wings  dusky  yel- 
low, spotted  longitudinally  with  black  ; 
legs  and  feet  dusky  blue,  inclining  to 
green ;  feet  four  toed  ;  bill  blackish  horn 
color,  long  and  stout.  Female,  with  the 
throat  and  back  of  the  heod  whitish  ; 
young  with  a  broad  white  band  ocross  the 
wings,  and  nearly  without  yellow  on  the 
back.    Lengths;  spread  14. 
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THE  WOODPlrCKEBS. 


THE  WOODPECKERS. 


HiSTOEY. — This  species  is  common 
throughout  the  continent,  from  the  tropic 
to  the  53d  degree  of  north  latitude.  Du- 
ring the  summer  they  confine  themselves 
principally  to  the  forests,  where  they  rear 
their  young  in  cavities  excavated  in  old 
trees.  Their  eggs  are  white,  and  usually 
4  or  more.  The  cavity  in  which  they  rear 
their  young  is  oflen  excavated  to  the 
depth  of  from  15  to  24  inches  in  the  solid 
wood. 

THE  HAIRY  WOODPECKER. 
Pieus  vUlosus. — LiNNiEus. 

Description. — Color  varied  with  black 
and  white  above  ;  wholly  white  beneath ; 
back  clothed  with  long,  loose,  downy 
feathers ;  wings  brownish  black,  thickly 
spotted  with  white  ;  tail  pointed,  forked, 
outer  feathers  white,  with  an  umber  tinge 
at  the  extremity,  second  feather  on  each 
side  black  at  the  lower  part,  central  and 
longest  feathers  pitch  black  ;  the  crown, 
a  stripe  down  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  a 
spot  on  each  side  of  the  head  back  of  the 
eye,  black ;  occipital  band  red  in  the  male 
and  black  in  the  female ;  bill  and  claws 
bluish  horn  color ;  bill  covered  at  the  base 
with  yellowish  white  hairy  feathers,black 
at  their  extremity.     Length  9;  spread  15. 

HisTORT. — This  species  is  spread  very 
extensively  over  the  country,  and  in  this 
state  is  much  more  common  than  the  pre« 
ceding,  being  oflen  seen  in  the  open  fields 
and  upon  our  orchard  and  shade  trees. 
Its  nest  is  constructed  in  the  manner  of 
the  preceding  species,  and  it  lays  about  5 
white  eggs* 

the' DOWNY  WOODPECKER. 
Picus  pubescens. — Linn^us. 

Description. — Color  of  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  head,  wings  and  middle  tail 
feathers,  black  ;  the  chin,  two  stripes 
along  the  sides  of  the  head,  a  stripe  down 
the  back,  and  numerous  ronndish  spots 
on  the  wings,  pure  white  ;  under  plumage 
pale  ash  gray ;  outer  tail  feathers  yellow- 
ish white,  barred  with  black ;  fathers 
long,  loose  and  downy  on  the  back ;  head 
of  the  male  crossed  by  a  scarlet  band, 
which  is  black  in  the  female ;  nasal  feath- 
ers tawny  white ;  bill  and  claws  bluish 
black  ;  legs  greenish ;  four  toes  on  each 
foot.  Total  length  of  the  specimen  be- 
Jbre  me  6.^  inches ;  spread  1 1  inches ;  fol- 
ded wings  4  inches. 

History. — This  is  our  smallest  and,  by 
far,  our  most  numerous  species  of  Wood- 
pecker. In  color  it  has  a  very  close  re- 
semblance to  the  preceding,  but  differs 
from  it  very  considerably  in  size.     It  is  a 


permanent  resident  in  this  state,  but  as  it 
rears  its  young  for  the  most  part  in  the 
forests,  it  is  not  much  seen  during  the 
summer,  but  on  the  approach  of  aatumn 
it  makes  its  appearance  upon  our  orchard 
and  shade  trees  in  considerable  numbers, 
This  is  one  of  the  most  diligent  of  tlie 
feathered  tribe,  and  may  be  recommended 
as  a  pattern  of  industry  and  perseverance. 
So  intent  is  it  in  searching  for  eggs,  lar- 
VSB  and  insects,  that  it  scarcely  heeds 
what  is  doing  around  it,  and  may  oflen  be 
approached  so  near  as  almost  to  be  taken 
into  the  hand  before  it  will  abandon  itg 
business. 

ARCTIC    THREE  TOED    WOODPECIt 

ER. 

Pieus  arcUcus. — Swainson. 

Description. — Back  velvet  black,  with 
bluish  and  greenish  reflections ;  crown 
saffron  yellow  ;  5  rows  of  white  spots  on 
the  quills  j  sides  of  the  neck  and  under 
plumage  white,thickly  barred  with  black  ; 
two  middle  tail  feathers  brownish  black  ; 
outer  ones  barred  with  black  and  tipped 
with  white ;  bill  bluish  gray  above,  whi- 
tish beneath;  legs  lead  colored.  Length 
lOi  inches ;  wings  5. — Ridiardson. 

History. — This  large  species  of  Wood- 
pecker is  very  rare  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding.  It  is  marked  in  a  list  kindly 
furnished  me  by  Dr.  Brewer,  as  breeding 
in  this  state,  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington. 
It  has  usually  been  confounded  by  orni- 
thologists with  the  Picus  tridactylus,  or 
Common  Three-Toed  Woodpecker;  The. 
hind  toe  is  completely  versatile,  and  may 
be  placed  forward  perfectly  on  a  level 
with  the  others. 


SLENDER  BILLED  BIRDS. 

Birds  of  this  order  have  the  bill  long, 
or  moderately  extended,  partly  arched  and 
awl-shaped ;  it  is  also  entire  and  acute  or 
sometimes  wedge-shaped  at  the  extremi- 
ty. The  feet  have  three  toes  before 
and  one  behind,  the  outer  united  at  the 
base  to  the  middle  one ;  hind  toe  gener- 
ally long;  the  nails  extended  and  curved. 
In  their  habits  and  method  of  running 
upon  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
they  bear  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  woodpeckers. 

Genus  Sitta. — Linnams. 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  straight,  moder- 
ate sized  conioawl-shaped,  round  and  sharp  ed- 
ged towards  the  point;  lower  mandible  usually 
recurved  from  the  tip ;  nostrils  basal,  orbicular, 
open,  half  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  partly  hid 
J>y  the  advancing  bristly  feathers  of  the  face ; 
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THE  WHITE-BREASTED  AND  RED-BELLIED  NUTHATCHES. 


THE  BROWN  CREEPER* 


tOBfoe  111011,  wide  at  the  qaae,  notched  and  hard 
at  the  Up ;  feet  robust,  hind  toe  stout  and  lon^  ; 
«inga  ihori;  tail  rather  short  consisting  of  12 
Ceaihera.    Sexes  similar  in  color. 

WHITE- BREASTED  NUTHATCH. 
Sitta  earoliruHsis. — Brisson. 
Description. — General  color  dark  lead 
above,  grayish  white  beneath;  head  and 
neck  black  above,  white  on  the  sides  and 
beneath  ;  central  part  of  the  wing  feathers 
and  wing  coycrts  black,  edged  with  lead 
color  or  white ;  ferruginous  tinge  about 
the  Tent;  bill  bluish  black,  lighter  be- 
neath towards  the  base,  long  and  straight ; 
upper  mandible  longest;  feet  and  legs 
dnakj  ;  hind  toe  stout  and  long  with  a 
large  nail ;  claws  all  hooked  and  sharp ; 
2d  3d  and  4th  primaries  longest  and 
nearly  eqaal.    Length  Scinches;  spread 

History.— The  White  breasted  Nut- 
batch  is  a  permanent  resident  throughout 
nearly  the  whole  of  North  America,  and 
is  very  common  in  this  state.  During 
the  fall  and  winter  they  come  into  our 
orchards  and  yards,  where  their  rough 
fuanky  two  or  three  times  repeated,  may 
be  often  heard  as  they  run  around  like 
the  Woodpecker  upon  the  trunks  of  the 
trees.  Early  in  the  spring  they  retire  to 
the  forests,  where  they  rear  their  young 
in  the  hollow  of  a  tree  or  large  limbs. 
The  eggs,  usually  5,  are  of  a  dull  white 
color,  spotted  with  brown  at  the  large 
end. 

THE  RED-BELLIED  NUTHATCH. 
Sitta  canadeiuis. — Linnjeus. 
Description. — Lead  color  above,  red- 
dish, or  rust-color  on  the  belly ;  head  and 
neck  above  and  line  through  the  eye, 
black ;  a  white  stripe  above  and  below 
the  eye  and  on  the  margin  of  each  wing; 
lateral  tail  feathers  black  and  white,  cen- 
tral ones  lead  color ;  feet  and  legs  dusky ; 
hind  toe  stout  and  long ;  bill  black,  large, 
long  and  straight;  3d  primary  longest, 
2na  and  4  th  nearly  as  long.  Length  4  J 
inches,  spread  of  the  wings  8  inches. 

History. — This  species  resembles  the 
preceding  in  general  appearance  and  hab- 
its, but  is  said  to  have  a  predilection  to 
pine  forests,  feeding  much  upon  the  oily 
seeds  of  evergreens.  The  flight  of  the 
Ntithatches  is  short,  seldom  extending 
farther  than  from  one  tree  to  another ; 
and  yet  they  have  great  powers  of  flight, 
since  Audubon  saw  one  come  on  board 
bis  vessel  3(H)  miles  from  the  shore.  The 
specimens*  from  which  both  preceding  de- 
scriptions were  made  were  obtained  in 
Burlington. 


Genos  Certhia. — LinwEus, 

Generic  Characters. — BilUong,  or  middlinf, 
more  or  less  arched,  entire  three-sided,  compress- 
ed, 8 lender  and  acute  ;  nostrils  basal,  naked, 
pierced  in  grooves,  and  half  closed  by  a  small 
membrane ;  tongue  acute  ;  feet  slender ;  inner  toe 
free,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  outer ;  hind  toe 
longer  and  more  robust ;  nails  much  curved,  that 
of  (he  hind  toe  largest ;  wings  rather  short,  spuri- 
ous feathers  small ;  tail  of  12  feathers,  elastic, 
ridged,  and  acuminate.  The  sexes  and  young 
nearly  alike. 


THE  BROWN  CREEPER. 
Certhia  familiaris. — Linnjeus. 

Description. — Color  varied  with  dusky 
brown,  ferruginous,  and  white  above, 
white  beneath  ;  rump  bright  rust  color; 
tail  rusty  brown,  as  lon^  as  the  body,  with 
the  extremity  of  each  feather  attenuated 
to  a  sharp  rigid  point,  as  in  woodpeckers ; 
under  tail  coverts  tinged  with  rusty ;  3d 
and  4th  primaries  longest,  and  all  the  pri- 
maries, excepting  the  two  first,  with  a. 
yellowish  white  spot  near  the  middle ; 
legs  and  feet  brownish.  Length  5^  inch- 
es ;  spread  7  inches. 

History. — This  industrious  little  bird 
is  seldom  seen  in  the  summer,  on  account 
of  its  passing  that  season  in  the  depth  of 
the  forests,  but  on  the  approach  of  winter 
he  may  be  seen  upon  the  trees  in  more 
open  places,  diligently  seekiufir  for  its 
food.  It  very  much  resembles  the  small- 
er Woodpeckers  and  Nuthatches  in  its 
habits,  hopping  about  upon  the  trunk  of 
the  tree,  searching  every  nook  and  crev- 
ice in  the  bark  for  spiders,  insects,  eggs 
and  larvsB.  The  Brown  Creeper  breeds 
in  this  state,  and  for  this  purpose  it  takes 
possession  of  the  deserted  hole  of  a  squir- 
rel or  woodpecker.  The  nest,  according 
to  Audubon,  is  loosely  formed  of  grasses 
and  lichens,  and  lined  with  feathers.  The 
eggs,  from  6  to  8,  are  yellowish  white, 
irregularly  marked  with  red  and  purp- 
lish spots.  Nuttall  found  one  of  their 
nests  in  Roxbury,  Ms.,  upon  the  ground 
by  the  side  of  a  rock,  containing  4  young. 


Genus  Trochilus. — Idnrutus. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  long,  suuight,  or 
curved,  tubular,  very  slender,  with  the  base  de- 
pressed and  acuminated ;  upper  mandible  nearly 
enveloping  the  under  one  ;  tongue  long,  extensi* 
ble,  bifid  and  tubular;  nostrils  basal,  linear,  and 
covered  by  a  membrane  ;  legs  very  short ;  tarsus 
shorter  than  the  middle  too ;  fore  toes  almost 
wholly  divided  ;  wings  lung  and  acute  ;  first  quill 
longo.«<i. 
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THE  HUMMIMO  BIRD. 


THE  KINO  FIIHEB- 


THE  COMMON  HUMMING-BIRD. 
TrochUus  colubris. — Linn^us. 
Description. — The  whole  upper  plu- 
mage shining  golden  green ;  wings  glossed 
brownish  black  ;  tail  broad,  dusky,  outer 
feathers  tipped  with  white,  or  rusty 
white  'f  throat  and  breast  of  the  male  with 
changeable  ruby-colored,  greenish  and  or- 
ange reflections;  bill  black  and  a  little 
arched  ;  legs  and  feet  dusky  black  ;  nails 
very  sharp  and  hooked.  Female  and 
young  yellowish  white  beneath.  Length 
3^  inches,  spread  of  the  wings  4|  inches; 
length  of  the  bill  along  the  gape  I  inch, 
nearly. 

HisTORT. — -Of  American  Humming- 
fiirds  there  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  lOO 
species,  but  of  the  very  few  species  which 
venture  beyond  the  tropics,  this  is  the 
only  one  which  visits  Vermont.  It  ar- 
rives in  May,  and  during  the  summer  is 
seen  in  all  parts  of  the  state  collecting  its 
food,  which  consists  of  insects  and  nectar 
from  the  various  flowers.  While  many 
of  them  extend  their  migrations  still  fur- 
ther north,  and  rear  their  young  on  the 
very  confines  of  the  arctic  circle,  consider- 
able numbers  of  them  stop  by  the  way, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  breed  in  this  state. 
The  puny  nest,  constructed  of  lichens  and 
down,  cemented  together  with  saliva,  is 
placed  upon  a  large  branch  of  an  orchard 
or  forest  tree,  at  neights  varying  from  4 
to  40  feet  from  the  ground.  The  e^gs,  2 
in  number,  are  white,  and  the  period  of 
incubation  10  days.  While  rearing  its 
young  the  Humming-Bird  bravely  attacks 
the  King  Bird  and  the  Martin,  and  drives 
them  from  the  neighborhood  of  its  nest. 


HALCYONS. 

In  this  order  the  bill  is  long,  sharp- 
pointed, almost  quadrangular  and  straight, 
or  slightly  curved  ;  feet  very  short ;  the 
tarsus  articulated  ;  the  middle  toe  united 
with  the  outer^commonly  to  the  second 
joint,  and  with  the  inner  toe  to  the  first 
articulation.  The  female  and  young  dif- 
fer butliHle  in  color  from  the  adult  male. 


Genus  Alceoo. — Linn(sus, 
Creneric  Characters. — Bi'l  long,  straight, 
quadrangular,  compressed,  ind  somelimps  curved 
at  ihe  point ;  nostril  basal,  lateral,  oblique,  and 
nearly  closed  by  a  naked  membrane ;  tongue  sliort 
and  fleshy ;  tegs  and  feet  short ;  tarsus  shorter 
than  the  middle  toe ;  hind  nail  smallest ;  wings  "^ 
rather  short. 


THE  BELTED  KING  FISHER. 
Jileedo  alcyon, — Livvjeus. 

Description. — General  color  bluish 
slate ;  the  primaries,  the  central  parts  of 
the  secondaries  and  of  the  feathers  form- 
ing the  crest,  and  the  shafls  gefaerally  of 
the  dorsal  plumage,  pitch  black  ;  a  small 
spot  before  and  another  under  the  eye, 
spots  on  the  wing  and  tail '  feathers  and 
their  tips,  and  all  the  under  plumage, 
white,  except  the  band  around  the  neck, 
which  is  bluish  slate ;  bill  straight ;  claws 
brownish  black ;  legs  small  and  short. 
Length  12  inches ;  spread  20  inches.  Fe- 
male shorter,  with  some  parts  ferruginomV 
and  more  white  on  the  wings. 

HiSTORv. — The  King  Fisher  is  found 
along  the  borders  of  streams  and  ponds, 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
quite  common  in  all  parts  of  this  state. 
It  feeds  principally  upon  small  fishes, 
which  it  takes  by  darting  upon  them  as 
they  are  gliding  near  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  note  of  the  King  Fisher  is  a 
rough  grating  crackle.  Its  nest  is  formed 
by  perforating  horizontally  the  side  of  a 
steep  bank,  in  the  manner  of  the  Bank 
Swallow.  These  perforations  sometimes 
extend  5  or  6  feet  into  the  bank,  with  an 
enlargement  at  the  extremity  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  nest,  which  consists  only 
of  a  few  twigs,  grass  and  feathers.  The 
eggs  are  white,  and  usually  6  in  number. 
Their  period  of  incubation  is  16  days. 

THE  SWALLOW  TRIBE. 
The  birds  belonging  to  this  order  have 
a  very  short  bill,  which  is  much  depressed 
and  very  wide  at  the  base  ;  upper  mandi- 
ble curved  at  the  point ;  legs  short ;  three 
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THS  rUEPLK  MARTlir. 


THE  BARN  AKO  CLIF#  SWALLOWS. 


toes  before,  and  one  behind  which  is  fre- 
quent! j  reversible ;  nails  hooked ;  win^ 
very  long  and  acnte.  The  sexes  and 
jQung  are  nearly  alike.  They  feed  on 
insects,  which  they  catch  flying.  They 
migrate  to  tropical  countries  to  spend  the 
winter. 

Gbvus  HiKUHoo. — Ltmunctf. 
Otmerie  CkmraeUrs. — ^Bill  short,  triaogolar, 
dspressed,  wide  at  the  base,  and  cleft  nearly  to  the 
Mym\  upper  mandible  notched  and  a  little  hooked 
at  the  point ;  noetrib  basal,  oblong,  partly  closed 
by  a  membrane  and  covered  by  the  idvancing 
feathers  of  the  frontlet ;  tongoe  short,  bifid ;  tar- 
sos  short;  toes  and  claws  long  and  slender,  three 
befiire  and  one  behind ;  the  exterior  united  as  far 
as  the  first  joint  of  the  intermediate  one ;  wings 
Isog;  the  first  quill  longest ;  tail  of  It  feathers, 
MdfiNkad. 


THE  PURPLE  MARTIN. 
Htmndo  ]ntrpurea, — hmvmvs, 

OKSc&iPTioir. — Color  of  the  head,  whole 
body  and  scapolars  black,  with  a  rich 
^omj  shade  of  bluish  purple  ;  wings  and 
tail  pitch  black,  with  little  gloss;  bill, 
legs  and  claws  black ;  margins  of  both 
UHUidiblea  inflexed  in  the  middle ;  nostrils 
basal  and  oval.  Female  brownish  black 
aiiove,  with  very  little  of  the  purple  gloss ; 
belly  brownish  white  with  hair  brown 
■pots ;  breast  brownish  gray.  Length  ti 
inehes ;  spread  of  the  wings  16  inches. 

History. — ^The  Purple  Martin  is  the 
lacfesi  of  our  swallows,  and  is  more  inti- 
mate with  man  than  any  other  undomes- 
ticated  bird.  It  returns  from  the  south 
aboot  the  last  of  April,  and  formerly 
reared  its  young  in  the  hollows  and  exca- 
vatioiia  in  old  trees ;  but  since  the  country 
has  become  settled,  habitations  have  been 
provided  for  this  general  favorite  in  al- 
most every  neighborhood,  by  the  erection 
of  martin  boxes.  Its  nest  is  made  of 
Isaves,  straw  and  feathers ;  and  the  eggs, 
fiom  4  to  6,  are  pure  white  and  without 
nota.  The  Blartins  have  sometimes  ar- 
rived so  early  in  the  spring  as  to  become 
chilled  to  death  in  their  houses  during  a 
cold  alorm.  This  was  the  case  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  vicinity  of  Burlington.  The 
flight  of  the  Martin  is  very  rapid,  and, 
like  the  redoubtable  King  Bird,  it  pursues 
and  boldly  attacks  eagles,  hawks  and 
crows,  and  drives  them  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  its  dwelling.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  tradion  that  the  Martin  was  not 
wen  in  New  -England  till  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  It  is,  however,  men- 
tioned by  KaJm  as  being  common  in  New 
kney  in  1749.  They  usually  depart  to 
the  sooth  aboot  the  middle  of  August. 

^JfcT  I.  15 


THE  BARN  SWALLOW* 
Hirundo  rtffa.— GMELMr. 

Description. — Color  above  and  band 
on  the  breast  steel-blue ;  front  and  beneath 
chestnut  brown,  paler  on  the  belly ;  tail 
forked,  with  a  white  spot  on  the  lateral 
feathers,  the  outer  ones  narrow  and  an 
inch  and  a  half  longer  than  the  next ; 
legs  dark  purple ;  iris  kazel.  Female  with 
belly  and  vent  rufous-white.  Length  7^ 
spread  13. 

HisTOjir.— This  swallow  is,  perhaps, 
more  generally  diffused  over  the  state 
and  better  known  than  either  of  the  other 
species;  but  it  would  seem  that  their 
numbers  have  rather  been  diminishing 
for  several  years  past  in  this  state,  while 
those  of  the  Cliff*  Swallow  have  been 
vastly  multiplied.  This  swallow  arrived 
in  Vermont  about  the  28th  of  April.  (See 
page  13.)  They  generally  build  their 
nest  against  a  raf\er  or  beam  in  the  bam. 
It  is  formed  principally  of  mud,  and  lined 
with  fine  grass  and  a  few  feathers.  The 
efirp*  usually  5,  are  white,  spotted  with 
reddish  brown. 

FULVOUS,  OR  CLIFF  SWALLOW. 
Hirundo  fidva, — Vikill. 

Description. — Top  of  the  head,  back, 
upper  side  of  the  tail  and  wings  brown- 
ish black,  with  violet  reflections  from  the 
head,  back  and  wing  coverts ;  forehead 
marked  with  a  crescent  of  vellowish 
white  *,  chin,  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck 
brownish  red  ;  rump  yellowish  red ;  belly 
white  tinged  with  reddish  brown ;  bill 
black,  short,  depressed,  and  very  broad 
at  the  base.  Wings  long,  slender;  first 
quill  longest,  second  nearly  as  long ;  tail  v 
even,  extending  as  far  as  the  folded 
wings.  Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me  5i|  inches ;  folded  wing  4|. 

History. — This  swallow  seems  to  have 
been  hardly  known  to  ornithologists  till 
about  the  year  1815,  when  they  were  no- 
ticed near  the  Ohio  river  in  Ohio  and 
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KentQckj.  In  1817  tbej  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  Wbitehall,  at  the  soath  end 
of  lake  Champlain,  and  shortly  after  at 
Randolph,  Richmond,  and  some  other 
places  in  this  state.  In  unsettled  places 
they  bnild  their  nests  upon  the  sides  of 
rocky  cliffs,  bat  here  they  are  osnally 
placed  beneath  the  eaves  of  barns  and  oth- 
er buildings.  Thej  are  constructed  prin- 
cipally of  clay  or  mud,  in  the  form  of  a 
retort  or  gourd,  and  are  lined  witlVdry 
grass.  The  eggs,  usually  4,  are  wfaite^ 
spotted  with  brown.  These  swallows  al- 
ways build  their  nests  in  companies,  and 
are  so  remarkably  gregarious,  that  fVom 
50  to  100  of  their  neste  may  often  be 
eonnted  at  the  same  time  beneath  the 
eayes  of  a  single  building. 

WHITE-BELLIED  SWALLOW. 
Hinmdo  hicolor. — Vibil. 

Dkscription. — Color  above  light  glos- 
sy greenish  blue  ',  wings  and  tail  brown- 
ish olack  ;  belly  white;  the  closed  win^ 
extend  a  little  beyond  the  tail,  which  is 
forked;  tarsus  naked.  Female  like  the 
male,  but  less  glossy.  Length  5j|  inches ; 
•pread  10. 

HisToar. — ^This  Swallow  is  much  less 
common  in  Vermont  than  the  other  spe- 
eies.  Their  nests  are  made  of  grasaand 
lined  with  feathers,  and  are  placed  in  va- 
rious situations,  such  as  beneath  the  eaves 
of  old  buildings,  or  in  hollow  trees,  and 
they  not  unfreqaently  take  possession  of 
Blue  bird  and  Martin  boxes.  The  eggs, 
4  or  5,  are  pure  white. 

THE  BANK  SWALLOW. 
Hirundo  riparim. — LiHii. 

Dbscription. — Color  above,  and  band 
on  the  breast,  cinereous  brown  ;  beneath 
white  ;  wings  brownish  black  ;  tail  fork- 
ed, with  the  outer  feathers  edged  with 
white ;  tarsus  naked,  excepting  a  few 
tufts  of  downy  feathers  behind  ;  chin 
slightly  fulvous.  Length  5j  in. ;  folded 
wing  4  in.,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail. 

HisTORT.-The  Bank  Swallow,  or  Sand 
Martin,  is  gregarious,  like  the  Cliff  Swal- 
low, and  may  be  found  in  companies  in  all 
parts  of  the  state  which  afford  suitable 
places  for  its  habitation.  These  are  usu- 
ally sandy  cliffs  on  banks  of  rivers.  They 
commence  2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface 
of  the  bank,  and  perforate  the  ground  in 
a  horizontal  direction  to  the  distance  of 
from  2  to  4  feet,  and  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity they  place  their  nest,  which  is 
oomposed  of  a  little  dry  grass  and  a  few 
feathers.    The  eggs,  usually  6,  are  pore 


white.  OftrafVom  90  to  60ornMre  of 
theae  Swallow  holes  may  be  cosntied  is  a 
bank,  in  the  space  of  one  or  two  rod*. 
The  yoice  of  this  swallow  iaa  low  oHiUeK 


GxBUS  CrpsBLos.— J/Zt^tr. 

Generie  Characters. — Bill  very  short,  trl> 
angular,  deft  to  the  ajres,  depressed,  the  apper 
mandiMe  sUghUy  notched  and  curved  at  the  poiirt  ; 
nostrils  lateral,  cootigoous,  Urge,  partly  covered 
by  a  membrane ;  tongue,  short,  wide  and  bifid  at 
the  tip ;  feet  very  short ;  toes  divided,  hind  toa 
shortest^  reversible,  generally  directed  forward  ; 
nails  recraciile,  channeled  beneath ;  wings  very 
long.    Sexes  and  youag  nearly  alike  in  plumage* 

THE  CHIMNEY  SWALLOW, 
Cyp$du$  pelasgius, — Txmmiiigx. 

Description. — General  color  soolar 
brown,  approaching  to  black,  lightisa 
about  the  throat  and  over  the  eye  ;  legs 
and  feet  bluish,  mascolar,  with  exceeding 
sharp  claws ;  the  folded  wings  very  nar- 
row and  long,  extending  H  iaclt  beyond 
the  tail,  which  is  short  and  rounded,  with 
the  shahs  of  the  feathers  reaching  beyond 
the  vanes  into  sharp,  strong,  and  rerj 
elastic  points  ;  2d  ^ill  of  the  wings  lon- 
gest. Lenfirth  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  4^  inches ;  to 
the  extremity  of  the  folded  wings  6  in.  ; 
spread  of  the  wings  12  inches. 

History. — The  Chimney  Swallow  ia 
one  of  our  most  singular  birds.  It  arriTe* 
fh>m  the  south,  where  it  has  spent  tha 
winter,  about  the  beginning  of  Alay.  Oa 
jfoi      ' 


their  arrival  here  before  the  oountry  ^ 
much  settled,  they  took  up  their  residence 
in  large  flocks  in  particular  hollow  trees^ 
which,  in  consequence,  received  the  name 
of  Swallow  Trees.  Three  of  these  treea^ 
all  large  hollow  elms,  are  mentioned  by 
Dt.  Williams  (Hist.  1—140)  as  being  par- 
ticularly noted  in  this  state  soon  after  the 
settlement  was  commenced.  One  of  liheie 
was  in  Middlebury,  one  in  Bridport,  and 
the  other  in  Hnbbardton.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  May  the  Swallows  were  o^ 
served  to  Issue  from  these  trees  early  hk 
the  morning  in  immense  numbers,  and  to 
return  into  them  again  just  befbre  dark 
in  the  evening.  The  same  phenomc— 
were  also  observed  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  before  the  entire  disappcaratme 
of  the  swallows  and  as  their  departure 
to  the  south  was  not  observed,  they 
were  generally  believed  to  spend  the  wio> 
ter  in  these  trees  in  a  torpid  state.  Be- 
fore  this  country  was  much  settled,Cbini- 
ney  Swallows  built  their  nests  on  the  in- 
terior surfkoe  of  large  hollow  trees,  but 
they  now  take  advanttfo  of  i 
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tbiflw^s  for  tkat  ^nrpoM^  uid  for  roosl- 
ni^  places.  The  nest  is  formed  of  slender 
ivi^,  interlocked  and  cemented  togeUi- 
•Cy  and  to  the  chimney  or  tree,  by  an  ad- 
heiuTe  mucilage  secreted  by  the  stomach 
of  the  architect.  The  eggs  are  white,  and 
nsaally  4.  This  Swallow  is  often  called 
the  Ckimme^  Swift. 

Gkkus  Caprihulsus. — Linfutus. 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  extremely 
than,  feeble  and  cleft  beyond  ihe  eyes  ;  upper 
naodible  usually  surrounded  with  spreading  bris- 
tlesjsometimes  booked  at  the  tip, the  margin  turn- 
ed outward  ;  no^triU  basal,  wide,  partly  covered 
by  a  feathered  membrane ;  tongue  small,  acute 
■od  eotire  ,*  tarsus  partly  feathered  ;  anterior  toes 
mited  by  a  membrane  to  the  first  joint ;  hind  toe 
reversible,  naib  short;  wings  long  ;  iail  of  10 
feaihers ;  the  sexae  distinguishable  by  their  plu* 
the  youii{(  similar  to  tlie  adults. 


THE  WHIP-FOOIUWILL. 
Caprimulgus  toctferus. — Wilson. 
DxtcRiPTioK. — Variegated  above  with 
black,  brownish  white  and  rust  color, 
with  fine  streaks  and  sprinkles;  upper 
part  of  the  head  brownish  gray,  marked 
with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  black ;  tail 
of  10  feathers  rounded,  the  3  outer  feath- 
ers while  at  their  extremities ;  the  4  mid- 
dte  ones  without  white  at  the  ends,  but 
wHh  herring-bone  figures  of  black,  and 
tsale  oehre ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  head 
Iriek  color ;  chin  black  with  small  brown 
spots;  a  semi-eircle  of  wifite  across  the 
throat;  hreastand  belly  mottled  and  streak- 
ed with  Uaek  and  ochre ;  bristles  on  the 
aheeks  ranch  longer  than  the  bill ',  mid- 
dle claw  pectinated;  female  less  than  the 
■ale.     Length  9Jk,  spread  19.— Atil^. 

Hf STOKT. — The  Whip-poor-will  arriyes 
in  Vemoiit  early  in  May,  and  his  plain- 
is  wmm  beard  ia  the  groyaiy 


along  the  streams  and  low  lands  in  yari- 
ous  parts  of  the  state,  even  up  to  the 
northern  boundary.  For  a  nest  this  bird 
makes  a  slight  excavation  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  dry  ground,  in  the  forest,  usu- 
ally by  the  side  of  a  rock,  a  log,  or  a  pile 
of  bushes;  and,  in  this,  about  the  Ist  of 
June,  the  female  lays  two  eggs,  which 
are  of  a  bluish  white  color,  thickly  blotch- 
ed with  dark  olive.  The  young,  like 
chiokens,  are  able  to  run  about  and  hide 
themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  batched ; 
and  being  without  a  nest,  and  very  near- 
ly the  color  of  the  groimd,  they  very 
easily  escape  notice. 


THE  NIGHT  HAWK. 

Caprimulgus  virginianue, — Bnissoir. 

DxscRiPTioK. — General  color  dark  liv- 
er brown,  oflen  with  a  greenish  gloss; 
the  head,  neck,  back,  scapulars  and  wing 
coverts  spotted  with  white,  and  yellow- 
ish brown ;  quills  of  the  wings  brownish 
black,  with  a  broad  bar  of  white  across 
the  middle,  above  and  below ;  a  broad 
sagittate  spot  of  pure  white  on  the  throat, 
and  white  across  the  tail  in  the  male; 
under  plumage  and  inner  wing  coverts 
marked  with  alternate  bars  of  dark  liver 
brown  and  yellowish  white ;  wings  swal- 
low-like, reaching  a  little  beyond  the  tail; 
1st  qnill  longest,  2d  nearly  as  long;  bill 
blackish  without  bristles ;  legs  short,  pale 
brown.  Length  9^  inches ;  spread  23  in. 
Female  9  inches  long,  and  color  ocbrey 
about  the  head  and  throat. 

History. — The  Night  Hawk  arrives  in 
Vermont  in  May,  and  is  very  common, 
during  the  summer,  in  all  parts  of  the 
state.  They  rear  their  young  in  mead- 
ows and  old  fields.  The  eggs,  which  are 
only  two,  are  laid  upon  a  bare  spot  of 
ground,  without  any  manner  of  nest. 
They  are  of  a  muddy  white  color,  thickly 
freckled  all  over  with  reddish  brown. 
During  the  period  of  incubation  the  males 
are  oden  sporting  upon  the  win^,  and 
emitting  their  sharp  squeak,  high  m  the 
air,  towards  the  close  of  the  day , occasion- 
ally precipitating  themselves  towards  the 
earth,  emitting  at  the  same  time  their  pe- 
culiar pdO'O'O,  and  then  rising  quickly  to 
their  former  height    This  sport  is  usual* 
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TiLmX 


THE  PA88ENOER  PIGEOH. 


THE  CAROLINA  DOVE. 


OALLIHACKOU8  ■!«»•. 


Iv  coDtinaed  til]  nearly  dark,  and  henoe 
tfils  bird,  probablj,  received  the  name  of 
Night  Hawk,  or  Jfight  Jar, 

Genus  Columba. — UnncBus, 

Generic  Characters. ^The  bill,  in  this 
Oemis,  w  of  moderate  size,  compressed,  rmuUed, 
turgid  towards  the  tip,  which  is  more  or  less  cur- 
ved. The  base  of  the  uppei  mandible  is  covered 
with  toft  skin,  protuberant  at  its  base,  in  which 
the  Doetrils  are  situated.  Nostrils  medial,  longi- 
tudioal.  Tongue  acute,  entire;  feet  short,  ro- 
bust ;  tarsi  reticulated ;  toes  divided ;  wings  mod- 
UU  of  It  or  14  feathers. 


THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON. 
Cobtfnha  fnigratoria,-^Livii. 

Dbscriftion. — General  color  of  the 
«pper  plnma^  and  breast  light  umber 
Vrown ;  romp  bluish,  belly  and  under  tail 
•OTerts  dirty  white ;  nearly  all  the  feath- 
ers above  and  on  the  breast  tipped  with 
yellowish  white,  forming  little  crescent- 
ahapedbars;  outer  webi  of  the  primaries 
edged  with  buff  or  rufous;  tail  of  12 
feathers,  with  middle  pair  dark  brown, 
and  longest,  the  others  with  a  basal  spot 
c€  rufous  and  a  central  black  spot  or  band 
on  the  inner  web,  outer  feathers  shortest, 
and  white,  excepting  the  spots,  much 
longer  than  the  folded  wings ;  bill  black  ; 
le^  and  feet  dull  red  ;  breast  of  the  male 
with  a  reddish  tinge.  Lens^th  15  inches ; 
spread  23  inches..  1st  and  2d  primaries 
equal  and  longest. 

History.— The  American  Wild  Pig- 
eon is  met  with  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers throughout  the  whole  region  from 
Mexico  to  Hudson^s  Bay.  These  birds  are 
remarkably  gregarious  in  their  habits,  al- 
most always  fly mg,  roosting  and  breeding 
in  large  flocks.  When  the  country  was 
new  there  were  many  of  their  roosts  and 
breeding  places  in  this  state.  Richard 
Hazen,  who  run  the  line  between  this 
state^and  Massachusetts,  in  1741,  stated 


that  to  the  westward  of  Connectioat  rir- 
er,  he  found  pigeons'  nests  so  thick  apon 
the  beech  trees  that  500  could  be  count- 
ed at  one  time.  At  Clarendon,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Williams,  (Hist.  vol.  1—137,) 
the  pigeons  bred  in  immense  numbers. 
The  trees  were  loaded  with  nests  for  hao- 
dreds  of  acres ;  25  nests  being  frequently 
seen  upon  one  tree,  and  the  ground  be- 
neath was  covered  with  their  dung  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches.  These  accounts  are 
far  exceeded  by  what  is  told  of  their  roos- 
ting and  breeding  places  at  the  west, 
where  they  often  covered  thousands  of 
acres,  and  all  the  trees  and  under  growth 
were  killed  in  consequence.  From 90  to 
100  nests  have  frequently  been  counted 
on  a  single  tree.  The  nests  are  made  of 
twigs,  the  eggs  are  2  imd  white.  Pigeons 
are  much  less  abundant  in  Vermont  than 
formerlv,  but  they  now,  in  some  yearly 
appear  in  large  numbers. 


THE  CAROLINA  DOVE. 
Columba  earolinensis. — Ljhraus. 

Description. — General  color  abore 
pale  yellowish  brown ;  below  brownish 
yellow  ;  crown  and  upper  part  of  the 
neck  greenish-blue ;  forehead  and  breest 
vinaceous ;  black  spot  under  the  ear ; 
bill  blackish,  purplish-red  at  the  base ; 
tail  of  14  feathers,  with  the  4  lateral  ones 
black  near  the  extremity,  and  white  at 
the  tip.     Length  12,  spread  17.— JViitt.      * 

History.— -The  Carolina  Dove,  called 
also  the  Turtle  Dcve^  is  not  very  common 
in  Vermont.  Dr.  Brewer  saw  a  flock  of 
them  near  Woodstock  in  August,  1839 ; 
and  they  have  been  occasionally  seen  in 
other  parts.  From  its  plaintive  hgh-cdiH 
cdO'CdOj  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Mournr 
ing  Dove,  They  are  by  no  means  shy, 
are  said  to  be  easily  tamed,  and  their  flesh 
is  pronounced  equal  to  that  of  the  Wood- 
cock. 


GALLINACEOUS  BIRDS. 

Birds  of  this  order  have  the  bill  short 
and  convex ;  the  upper  mandible  Tasked, 
curved  from  the  base  or  only  at  the  point; 
nostrils  basal,  partly  covered  by  an  arch- 
ed rigid  membrane;  feet  stout,  tarsus  long; 
toes  usually  three  before  and  one  behind, 
the  latter  articulated  liigher  than  the  rest, 
scarcely  toochin^^  the  ground  at  the  tip, 
sometimes  wanting;  win^  generally 
short  and  concave  ;  tail  consisting  of  from 
10  to  18  feathers.  Colors  of  the  female 
less  brilliant  than  those  of  the  male.  Our 
domestic  land  fowls,  as  hens,  torkies  and 
peacocks,  belong  to  this  order* 
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nm  wfLV  tvm^;bt. 


TBS  qVAIL. 


THK  PARTRIDOS. 


Gs«vt  Mklba«»0.— 'Lijtiueic#. 
Onuric  Ch^tro/CttrM. — BUI  entire,  aod  at 
iIm  bwe  covered  by  a  inembraoe  which  t«  pro- 
haged  into  a  pendulous,  fleehy,  conic,  erectile, 
kairf  carbuncle ;  nostrils  oblique ;  umgue  flesfaj 
and  tlin ;  CmC  rather  long  ;  uuvut  naked,  pro- 
vided with  a  Mont  spur  in  the  male ;  middle  toe 
bofeac ;  nafls  wide  and  bhint,  flat  beneath  ;  wiiigt 
ihwt ;  1st  primarj  snallest,  4lh  and  5th  largest; 
tail  01*14  to  18  wide  feathers,  and  capable  ofa  ver- 
tical  sipansioa ;  head  small,  nalfbd  and  warty ;  a 
pcnduloostnft  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  iV 
mak  mailer ;  colors  duller  and  more  obscure. 

THE  WILD  TURKEY. 
MeUagris  gmUapavo, — LiNVJSUfl. 

Descriptioh. — Upper  part  of  the  baek 
and  wiiiffs  yellow'ian-brown  of  a  metallic 
lustre,  ckan^Dg  to  deep  purple,  the  tips 
of  the  feathers  broadly  edged  with  velvet 
black;  primaries  dusky,  banded  with 
white;  tail  of  18  feathers,  ferruginous 
thickly  waved  with  black,  and  with  a 
black  band  near  the  extremity;  lower 
part  of  the  back  and  tail  coverts  deep 
ehestnat,  banded  with  green  and  black  ; 
legs  and  feet  purplish-red;  iris  hazel; 
beaeath  duller.  Female  and  young  with 
the  colors  leM  brilliant.  Length  48, 
■piead  68.— JVM. 

HisTOKv.— The  Wild  Turkey,  which 
was  formerly  common  throughout  our 
whole  country,  has  every  where  dimin- 
iafaed  with  the  advancement  of  <he  settle- 
nentfl^and  is  now  become  -exceedingly  rare 
in  all  parts  of  New  England,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  A  few  of  them,  however,  contin- 
ue still  to  visit  and  breed  upon  the  moun- 
tains in  the  southern  part  of  the  state. 
The  Domestic  Turkey  sprung  from  this 
saeeies,  and  was  sent  from  Mexico  to 
Spain  in  the  16th  century.  It  vras  intro- 
duced into  England  in  1524,  and  into 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe  about 
the  same  time. 

Qkhus  Psaoix. — Latham, 
Oemeric  Ckaracters, — Bill  entire  and 
bars;  oppor  ntandiblo  vaulted  and  strongly  curv- 
ed tuisaids  tk9  point ;  nostrils  basal,  lateial,  half 
slessd  hfm,  vaulted  nahed  membrane ;  feet  naked, 
fans  toes  uaitnd  by  a  membrane  to  the  first  arttcu- 
IsiiiOB^  hiad  too  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  in- 
ner; nails  incarved,  acute ;  head  wholly  feather- 
ed, oAon  with  a  naked  space  around  the  eye ;  tail 
short,  roonded,  and  de6ected,  consisting  of  from 
It  lo  18  dose  feathers.  Female  and  young  scarce- 
Ij  diJB^  b  plumage  fi-om  the  maleu 

the"quail. 

Perdiz  virgimiana, — Lath. 
DjudEiFTiMr.-^buiam<»  brown  above, 


varied  with  black  and  whitish;  crown, 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  reddish 
brown  ;  line  over  the  eye  and  throat  pure 
white,  the  latter  bounded  with  a  black 
crescent;  wings  dusky,  coverts  edged 
with  yellowish  white;  belly  yellowish 
white,  varied  with  wide  arrow  heads  of 
black ;  tail  ash  colored,  finely  spotted  with 
reddish  brown ;  bill  blslck ;  iris  hasel ;  \t^ 
and  feet  light  lead  color.  Length  9,  spread 
14.— A'«/t. 

HisTORV.— This  bird,  generalljr  knows 
as  the  Quail  in  New  England,  is  in  othef 
plaaes  more  commonly  called  the  wfmsri* 
cem  Partridge,  It  is  not  found  in  thit 
state  at  present  very  plentif\illy,  but  is 
more  common  in  the  southwestern  parts 
than  elsewhere.  They  generally  go  in 
small  flocks,  spending  most  of  the  time  on 
the  ground,  and  in  autumn  are  often  seen 
gleaning  in  fields  from  which  com  and 
grain  have  been  harvested.  The  Quail  is 
verv  prolific,  laying  from  10  to  18  eggs^ 
which  are  white,  in  a  nest  formed  partiv 
in  the  ground,  under  the  shelter  of  a  tuft 
of  crass.  Frequent  attempts  have  been 
ma&  to  domesticate  the  Quail,  hut  with 
very  little  success. 


Genus  Tetrao. — lirmmLS, 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  short,  robust^ 
arcualed  above,  convex  and  bent  towards  the 
tip,  naked  at  the  base;  nostrils  basal,  half 
closed  by  an  arched  membrane,  and  hid- 
den by  small  feathers ;  tongue  short,  fleshy,  and 
pointed ;  tarsus  feathered  and  sporless  in  both  se»- 
es ;  three  toes  before  united  to  the  first  joint  | 
hind  toe  half  as  long  as  the  inner,  and  roughsa 
ed. 

THE  PARTRIDGE. 
TeJtrao  umheUus. — Linn. 
DxscRiPTioir. — General  color  abova 
and  beneath  black,  pale  chestnut,  and  vel:* 
lowish  white,  marbled,  and  disposed  in 
spots,  bars  and  lines.  RuflT  brownish 
black  with  greenish  or  cinnamon  colored 
reflections.  Quills  liver  brown,  their 
outer  webs  barred  near  the  base  and  mot^ 
tied  towards  the  tip  with  cream  yellow; 
4th  quill  longest.  Tail  with  alternate  un- 
dulating bars  of  brownish  black,  gray  and 
faint  chestnut,  the  subterminal  bar  being 
brownish  black  and  broad  ;  a  light  stripe 
from  the  nostril  to  the  eye.  Bill  dark 
horn  color,  short,  arched,  and  covered  at 
the  base  by  feathers;  head  and  neck 
small ;  bodv  bulky  ;  tarsus  feathered  half 
waj  down  before  and  some  lower  behind. 
Wings  short  and  broad.  Tail  large,  fan 
like,  of  18  feathers.  Length  18,  spread 
24. 
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THE  9PRUCS  PARTRIDGE. 


THE  8A1IDSRUK«  PI.OTXB. 


HiflTOBT.— This  ^ird,  which  is  usu&llj  I 
known  as  the  Partridge  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  called  the  PkeaaatU  in  roost 
other  parts  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  by 
omitholoffical  writers  is  more  commonly 
distinguished  as  the  Rufftd  Grouse.  It  is 
qnite  common  and  a  permanent  resident 
in  all  parts  of  Vermont.  The  nest  of  the 
Partridge  is  upon  the  ground  by  the  side 
«f  a  bush  or  loff,  and  is  Tery  simple,  oon* 
Msting  only  of  a  few  leaves.  The  eg^ 
vsually  about  12,  are  of  a  yellowish  white 
«olor,  and  the  young  run  about,  like 
•hickens,  after  their  clucking  mother,  as 
•oon  as  they  are  hatched.  They  are  ez- 
•eeding  wild  and  difficult  to  tame,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  see  how  quick  they  will 
hide  themselves  under  leaves  and  logs 
whenever  they  are  approached.  The  male 
of  this  species  is  distinguished  for  his  pe- 
toliar  irumming^  which  is  performed, 
•landing  upon  a  log  in  a  thick  part  of  the 
woods,  and  rapidly  beating  his  sides  for 
about  half  a  minute  at  a  time,  with  his 
wings.  This  operation  is  repeated  about 
•nee  in  8  or  10  minutes,  and  the  sound 
l^rodoced,  somewhat  resembling  distant 
thunder,  is  often  heard  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile.  Their  flesh  is  much  esteem- 
ed for  food. 


THE  SPRUCE  PARTRIDGE. 
Tetrao  canadensis. — Liitn. 

Description. — Upper  parts  marked 
with  semi-circular  bars  of  black  and  yel- 
lowish brown,  the  paler  color  always  form- 
ing the  terminal  bar ;  outer  ed^e  of  the 
wings,  primary  coverts  and  quills  clove 
brown ;  tail  black  tipped  with  orange ; 
%reast  and  belly  with  feathers  blackish 
tipped  with  white ;  cheeks  and  throat 
llarred  and  mottled  with  white  ;  bill  and 
nails  black;  fringed  comb  over  the  eye 
bright  red  ;  toes  pectinated.  Length  17, 
wing  74.— iiicA. 

H18TORT. — This  Gronse,which  is  called, 
at  different  places,  the  Spruce,  the  Wood 
or  the  Swamp  Partridge,  from  its  favorite 
places  of  resort,  is  seldom  seen  in  Ver- 
mont excepting  in  the  most  northerly 
parts,  and  there  it  is  scarce,  compared  with 
the  preceding  species.  Its  food  in  win- 
ter is  said  to  consist  principally  of  the 
leaves  of  the  white  spruce,  and  its  flesh 
has  then  a  strong,  disagreeable  flavor.  In 
summer  it  is  better,  but  still  inferior  to 
the  preceding.  Its  nest  is  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  usually 
not  more  than  5  or  6,  are  said  to  be  va- 
ried with  yellow,  white  and  black.  It  is 
known  to  breed  in  several  towns  in  Or- 
leans county. 


WADING  BIRDS. 

In  this  order  the  bill  varies  in  form, 
but  is  usually  straight,  and  carried  out 
into  a  lengthened  and  compressed  cone, 
though  rarely  it  is  depressed,  or  flat. 
The  legs  are  long  and  usually  naked  some 
distance  above  the  knees ;  toes  usually 
long  and  slender,  three  before  and  one 
behind,  the  latter  on  a  level,  or  a  little 
more  elevated  than  the  rest.  Most  of  the 
Waders  are  more  or  less  nocturnal  in 
their  habits.  The  sexes  differ  but  little 
in  external  appearance.  They  live  along 
the  borders  of  seas,  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
feed  upon  fish,  reptiles  and  insects. 


Genus  Calidris. — TIU.  Ttmm. 
Generic  Character s.-^'B'xW  of  moderate  size, 
slender,  straight,  rather  soft,  flexible  in  every 
part,  compressed  from  its  base,  wiih  the  point  de- 
pressed, flattened  and  wider  than  the  middle.  Nsp 
sai  groove  elongated  nearly  to  the  point  of  the 
bill  ;  nostrils  lateral.  Feet  slender,  the  S  toes 
all  directed  forward  and  almost  entirely  divided 
to  their  base.  Wings  of  moderate  size ;  the  first 
quill  longest. 


THE  SANDERLING  PLOVER. 
Calidris  armaria. — Illiger. 

Descriftiom. — Color  above  mottled 
with  black,  white  and  yellowish ;  wings 
brownish  black,  with  the  shafts  and  tips 
of  the  quills,  and  a  broad  band  extending 
across  the  whole  wing,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  4  primaries,  white.  All 
the  under  plumage  white,  excepting  • 
broad  collar  round  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  which  is  grayish;  bill,  legs,  feel 
and  nails  black ;  iris  haxel ;  two  middle 
tail  feathers  longest,  brownish,  and  edged 
with  yellowish  white.  Folded  wings  • 
little  longer  than  the  tail  *,  thighs  feath- 
ered  more  than  half  way  down  ;  nails 
short ;  upper  mandible  longest,  and  curv- 
ed a  little  at  the  point.  Winter  plumage 
nearly  white.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  74 ;  folded  wing  5  ;  spread  14  > 
bill,  along  the  ridge,  1. 

HMTMir.^ThM  kewitiftil  speeiat,  ao* 
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tm^ng  to  1>r.  Richsnl0on,  breeds  on  the 
etMt  of  Hudaon'f  Bmy.  Its  nest  it  nide- 
I7  made  of  grmss  in  manhes,  and  the  egg§ 
are  4,  doaky,  spotted  with  black.  This 
ploTer  is  only  occasionally'  met  with  in 
Vermont,  along  the  shores  of  our  lakes 
and  ponds.  T%e  specimen  from  which 
the  above  description  and  figure  were 
drawn  was  shot  in  Burlington,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1841. 

Genus  Onus. — Pallas, 

•  Omm€  OkmraeUn.—B'tW  a  liule  longer 
diao  the  h»sd,  suoag,  straight,  comprtssed,  atten- 
sated,  and  obatuM  at  the  point ;  ridge  of  the  bill 
elevated  ;  mandiblee  with  a  wide  furrow  on  each 
side  of  the  base ;  noetrils  in  a  furrow  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  biH,  penrious,  poeteriorly  oloeed  by  a 
BKinbrane ;  feet  kmg  snd  robust,  naked  for  a  large 
space  abore  the  knee,  middle  toe  united  to  the 
enter  one  by  rodimental  membrane,  hind  toe  artic- 
nlated  high  on  the  tarsus ;  wings  nraderaie  td, 
Sd,  and  4ih  primaries  longest,  secondaries  broad- 
sr  than  the  primaries,  tail  short,  ofU  (eathers. 

THE  WHOOPING  CRANE. 
Grvs  americana. — Temm. 
Descri prion. — The  forehead,  crown 
and  cheeks  coTered  with  orange  colored 
warty  skin,  with  a  few  black  hairs;  hind 
bead  ash -color;  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
pure  while,  except  the  primaries,  which 
are  brownish  black ;  bill  and  iris  yellow, 
legs  and  naked  part  of  the  thishs  black. 
From  the  base  of  each  wing  arise  numer- 
VQs  large  flowing  feathers,  which  project 
ever  the  tail  and  tips  of  the  wtn^s,  some 
of  them  being  loose  and  webbed  like  those 
of  the  Ostrich;  length  48,  bill  6,  height 

History. — This  bird  is  one  of  tlve  larg- 
est of  the  feathered  tribes  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  is  known  in  Vermont  only  by 
being  occasionally  seen  during  its  migra- 
tMNM.  It  is  common  in  summer  in  the 
tn  eonatries  where  it  breeds.  Its  two 
CMgsare  bluish  white  and  as  large  as 
theee  of  the  swan.  When  wounded,  says 
Ih*.  Riehardson,  he  has  been  known  to 
p«t  the  fewler  to  flight  and  fitirly  drive 
hni  ffom  the  field. 


Gekub  Ardba.— Linn.  Tem. 

Geuerie  Characters. — Bin  long,  robust, 
srraighl,  pointed,  compressed  to  an  edfte,  the  ridge 
roanded  ;  upper  mandible  slightly  furrowed  ;  nos* 
trile  lateral,  basaU  situated  in  the  furrow,  and  half 
dosed  by  a  m«*-mbrane ;  orbits  and  lores  naked  ; 
hfs  long,  slender,  lower  part  of  the  thighs  without 
bathers  ;  middle  toe  united  to  the  ooter  one  by  a 
hind  tos  OB  the  SMBs  level  with 


the  other  three ;  wings  of  moderate  dimensioas, 
ubtose  ;  1st  primary  nearly  equal  to  the  td  and  9d, 
which  are  longest :  uil  short,  rounded,  fontaiaiDf 
lOor  IS  leathers. 

THE  NIGHT  HERON. 
Ardsa  nyUiwrmz. — Wilsov. 
Dbsoriptiov. — General  color  aetrty 
white;  front,  occipital  feathers  and  lin* 
over  the  eye  pure  white ;  crown,  baoit 
andseaiMilars  greenish;  tail  ooTerts,  wiagv 
and  tail  pale  ash  ;  lower  parts  yellowisll 
eseaoKeolor;  legs  yellowish  green;  UH 
black,  44  inches  along  the  gap.  WithoVl 
erest  in  antumn.  Young  brown  slfeake4 
with  rulbus  white.     Length  S9,  spieni 

HisTORT.^ Vermont  is  about  the  Itntt 
of  the  northern  migration  of  this  Heron, 
and  here  it  is  rare.  It  is  usually  called 
the  Qica  Bird.  It  breeds  all  along  th« 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  southward  of  New 
Euffland.  They  build  their  nests  in  trees 
in  Uie  retired  parts  of  swamps,  and  fVe- 
quently  there  are  two  er  three  nests  on 
the  same  tree.  The  eggs,  about  4,  are  of 
a  pale  greenish-blue  color,  and  as  large 
as  those  of  the  common  hen. 


THE  GREAT  HERON. 
Ardsa  Htrodias. —LwvAVM. 

Descriftior. — G^'nerat  color  grayish 
ash  ;  crest  brownish,  the  middle  of  the 
feathers  striped  with  whitish  ;  back  of  the 
neek  ash ;  small  feathers  en  the  winfs 
edged  with  ferruginous ;  feathers  on  the 
neck  and  breast  white  in  the  centre,  edg- 
ed with  brown,  giving  a  striped  appear- 
ance ;  thighs  naked  some  distance  above 
the  knees  ;  feathers  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  thighs  buff;  legs  brownish,  tinged 
with  yellow ;  chin,  cheeks  and  sides  of 
the  head  whitish  ;  quills  slate  color ;  tail 
a  little  longer  than  the  folded  wings ;  gen- 
erally two  tapering  ftathers  in  Uie  crtil 
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0  or  6  inches  long.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men from  which  the  ahoTe  description  is 
drawn,  from  the  point  of  the  bill  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  46  inches ;  height, 
when  standing,  40  inches ;  length  ofthe 
bill,  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  7  in. ; 
folded  wing  19 ;  tarsus  7i| ;  longest  toe  5. 
History. — ^The  Great  Bine  Heron  is 
fteqnentlj  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of 
lake  Champlain.  The  specimen  from 
which  the  above  desoription  was  drawn 
was  shot  near  Borlington,  and  is  now  in 
the  Moseum  of  the  College  of  Natural 
Hiaiory  ofthe  University.  They  are  said 
to  pear  their  ^ouncr  in  companies,  making 
thair  aesta  with  sticka  in  the  tops  of  taU 
tiees.  The  egffs,  nsoally  4,  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  hen,  light  green,  and 
niMpotted. 


THE  GREEN  HERON. 
Ardea  virescens. — Linn. 
Description. — Color  ofthe  back,  tail, 
crown  and  wings  dark  glossy  green,  ap- 
proaching to  black ;  wing  feathers  mostly 
tipped  with  white;  wing  coverts  andscap- 
Qlijrs  tipped  and  edged  with  white  and 
ferruginous ;  neck  above  and  on  the  sides 
dark  wine  color ;  chin  and  line  under  the 
anffle  of  the  mouth,  white ;  tliroat  and 
under  side  of  the  neck,  with  the  feathers, 
white,  tipped  or  margined  with  brownish; 
belly  brownish  white ;  lore  and  iris  bright 
yellow;  bill  black,  lighter  beneath  and 
yellowish  towards  the  base ;  lefirs  and  feet 

Sreenish  yellow  ;  feathers  on  Uie  back  of 
be  bead  and  neck  lonff ;  tail  short,  con- 
sisting of  12  feathers ;  the  1st  and  4tb  pri- 
maries a  little  shorter  than  the  2d  and  3d, 
which  are  longest.  Length  17  inches  ; 
spread  23 ;  folded  wing  7A  ;  bill  from  the 
an^le  of  the  mouth  3 ;  along  the  ridge 
24  inches. 

History. — The  Green  Heron,  better 
known  hj^  a  more  disgusting  name,  is  very 
common  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  It 
seems  to  prefer  the  solitude  of  swamps 
and  marshes,  where  it  feeds  upon  fishes 
and  reptiles,  and  also  upon  dragon  flies 
and  other  insects.  It  builds  its  nest  upon 


trees,  and  lays  4  bine  eggs.    They  < 
from  the  south  aboat  the  fisst  of  AUj,  tad 
return  in  October. 


Genus  Totanus.— J^ecA.  Temm. 

Oenerie  Characterg.^B'iU  of  moderate 
length,  ttraight,  or  a  little  recimrsd,  flexible  aC 
the  base,  hard  and  acuminate  at  the  point }  both 
msndibles  furrowed  on  each  side  to  the  middle; 
noetrile  in  the  furrow,  bsnl,  linear  and  pervioos  ; 
'•«•  long  and  slender  ;  fbeC  with  three  an*-**-* 
toes,  the  exterior  unitad  to  the  middle  one,  i 
times  to  the  seoood  joint;  wian  of  dm. 
length;  laU  of  Ufeaiben,  feiMfaily  short 


THE  UPLAND  PLOVER. 

Totanus  Bartramius. — ^Temmihck. 

Description. — General  ct^or  abovtf 
blackish,  the  feathers  edged  with  lawny 
rufous ;  lower  part  ofthe  back  and  upper 
tail  coverts  pitch  black  ;  wings  brownish 
black  above,  shaft  of  the  first  primary 
white,  and  most  ofthe  primaries  with  con- 
cealed white  spots  or  bars  on  their  iiroer 
webs ;  chin  and  belly  white ;  under  tail 
coverts  tinged  with  nifous;  brownJAh 
sagittate  spots  on  the  breast  and  sides;  un- 
der sides  of  the  wings  barred  and  waved 
with  brown  and  white ;  tertials  long ;  bill 
blackish  above  and  at  the  point,  yellow* 
ish  below  ;  tongue  sagittate ;  1st  primary 
longest;  length  12  inches ;  spread  ofthe 
wings  22  inches ;  bill  from  the  angle  of 
the  mouth  H  inch. 

History. — This  species  was  first  de- 
scribed by  Wilson,  who  named  it  Bar* 
tramius  in  honor  of  his  friend  Bartram. 
It  is  <^uite  common  in  the  western  parts 
of  this  state  during  the  summer,  and 
resides  principally  in  meadows,  feed- 
ing  upon  grasshoppers  and  other  insects. 
Its  nest  is  made  upon  the  ground  usually 
in  a  little  clump  of  bushes.  They  are  a 
shy  bird  and  quite  plain  in  appearance 
when  seen  at  a  distance,  but  closely  view- 
ed their  colors  appear  beautifully  variega- 
ted, especially  beneath.  They  live  Tor 
the  most  part,  in  pairs  or  families. 
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THE  SOLITART  TATTLER. 
Tetmmms  dUoropff^^^iitf.— Vikillot. 

DBscRimoir.— The  whole  apper  pin 
■Mfe  dark  hair  brown,  mterspened  with 
■will,  irrefolar,  marginal  spots  of  white, 
and  usuallj  slightlj  glossed  with  green 
waeetioBs ;  the  iatenS  tail  feathers  with 
tkeir  eorerts  regularly  barred  with  black 
•■d  white,  the  bars  being  broadest  on  the 
ftmser;  niddle  taU  feathers  dark  brown, 
with  small  white  spots  on  the  edges ;  pri- 
mariee,  their  shafts  and  eoTerts  brownish 
Uaek,  QMpotted,  the  shaft  of  the  1st  pri- 
iftaiyalHtlelighteei;  a  short  stripe  orer 
the  e/e,  the  ehm,  bellj  and  under  tail 
eorerts  white;  neck  and  breast  spotted 
or  striped  with  brownish ;  under  side  of 
the  wings  next  the  base  and  aziliaries 
finelj  barred  or  wared  with  brown  and 
white  ;  bill  brown,  with  the  nasal  grooTe 
two  thirds  its  length ;  legs  and  feet  dnsky 
olire.  Length  8^  inches,  tail  2|,  folded 
wing  5,  bill  14,  tarsus  1 .3. 

HiSTORT. — This  bird  is  often  seen  along 
the  shores  of  our  streams  and  ponds,  and, 
as  it  spenda  the  whole  snmmer  wiUi  us, 
it  dottbtlees  breeds  here ;  but  I  haye  not 
known  of  its  nest  being  found.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richardson  it  breeds  in  most 
of  the  intermediate  districts  between 
PennsylTania  and  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  continent,  depositing  its  eggs  upon 
the  beach,  without  forming  anykina  of 
nest.    It  is  generally  seen  running  along 

Xn  the  shore,  frequently  stopping,  and 
n  nodding,  or  balancing  its  head  and 
tail,  and  hence  its  Tulgar  appellation  is 


I  the  most  numerous  of  the  two,  and  breeds 
in  this  state  in  considerable  numbers. 
The  nest  is  made  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  with 
a  thin  liniiifir  of  hay.  The  eggs,  usually 
4,  are  of  a  dull  cream  color,  spotted  with 
brown,  most  thickly  towards  the  large 
end.  The  female,  when  alarmed,  prac- 
tices  much  art  for  the  safety  of  her 
young. 

Gxvus  BcoLoPAx.— Ltnn^ 

Generid  Chttrtteter^.—BW  kmf,  straifht, 
•lender,  coropresavd,  soft  and  fleiiWe;  the  point 
depressed,  dilated,  ttmiid  and  ebloM,  mimite^  lo- 
bereolated  or  dotted,  projecting  over  the  lower 
mandible;  both  nMndtbles  Amom^d  to  the  »idt 
die.  NosirHs  ia  the  tarnm  sf  tlio  MM,  basal,  lal- 
ef«l,  liaaar,  penrioua  aad  oovarwl  by  a  BMnbraoa. 
Feet  and  legs  moderate,  slender,  4  toed,  naked 
epace  abore  the  knee  small  t  toes  entirely  divided. 
Wings  moderate,  the  lit  and  Sd  primariee  kmgesC 
and  nearly  equal.  TaH  •h(lr^  roaaded,  eoasisiia| 
of  12  or  oM>re  feathers. 


THB  SPOTTED  TATTLER. 
T\Hmmtu  maeuiarius. — Temmingk. 

Descri  mow. -Color  glossy  oHto  brown, 
wared  with  dusky ;  one  or  m^e  of  the 
outer  tail  feathers  white,  barred  with 
black  ;  quills  dusky  brown,  the  two  outer 
plain,  the  next  marked  with  an  oval  white 
spot  on  their  inner  webs ;  secondaries 
white  on  their  inner  webs  and  tipped  with 
white ;  below  white,  tinsred  with  gray  at 
the  sides  of  the  neck,  with  roundish  dusky 
spota ;  bill  yellow  below,bIack  at  the  tip ; 
legs  waxyeilow ;  iris  hazel.  I^ength  7j. 
Yowkg  white  below, without  spote. — JCutt. 

History. — ^This  bird  is  often  called  the 
Peet'Weety  from  its  shrill  and  peculiar 
note.  It  resembles  the  preceding  species 
ia  ^neral  appearance,  and  in  most  of  its 
habits,  particularly  in  that  of  balancing  or 
wagging  ite  tail,  and  it  bears  the  samel 
ra^r  name  of  Ttp-up^  the  two  kinds  not  I 
berag  diatingutshed  ftom  each  other  W 
ordinary  obaenrers  ""  ' 
Pt  I. 


THE  COMMON  SNIPE. 

Scolopax  WilsonU.^TEmuiveK. 
Dkscription. — Tail  rounded,  of  16 
feathers,  with  a  bright  ferruginous,  sub- 
terminal  bar ;  back  and  scapulars  black, 
with  bronzy  reflections  ;    rump  dusky, 
iaintlv  mottled  and  barred  with  pale  yel- 
lowish brown ;  crown  black,  divided  by 
an  irregular  line  of  pale  brown,  and  an- 
other of  the  same  tint  passes  over  each 
eye ;  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast 
pale  brown,  with  small,  dusky,  longitudi- 
nal spots ;  chin  white  tinned  with  brown ; 
bill  brown,  blackish  at  the  tip.    Length 
11  to  llj,  spread  17,  bill  2^  to  ^.—Airtt. 
History. — This  species,  which  is  near- 
Iv  related  to  the  European  Snipe,  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  of  America  from 
Hudson's  bay  to  the  equator.    This  bird 
arrives  from  the  south  early  in  the  spring, 
and  spends  the  summer  in  low,  moist 
n-ounds,  breeding  in  swamps,  where  it 
fays  its  effgg  in  a  hollow  loosely  lined 
with  a  little  grass.    The  eggs  are  4,  of  a 
yellow-olive  color,  speckled  with  different 
shades  of  brown.    The  young  leave  the 
nest  as  soon  as  the^  are  hatohed.    The 
flesh  of  the  Snipe  is  in  high  estimation  on 
account  of  ite  exquisite  mivor,  on  which 
account  it  is  eagerly  sought  by  the  sports- 
man.   They  are  frequently  seen  striking 
their  bill  into    the    black   mafshy  soiL 
Their  food  consists  principally  of  worms, 
leeches  and  aquatic  insecte. 

Ofisus  RusTicoLA. — VieiU.. 

OetMru  Chara€t«rs.^m\\  similer  to  that  of 

This  species  is  muoh  |  the  Snipe,  but  aaore  robust,  with  the  enieauty  at* 
14 
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tanoated  and  not  depressed ;  the  under  mandible 
is  alto  deeply  grooved  beneath.  Eyes  placed  far 
back  in  the  head.  Legs  short,  robust  and  wholly 
feathered  to  the  knees ;  tarsus  shorter  than  the 
Middle  toe ;  toes  cleft  from  the  base,  and  the  hind 
■ail  truncated.  The  Ist  or  4lh  primary  loagesi. 
Tail  of  12  feathers. 


THE  WOODCOCK. 
Rusticola  minor. — Nuttall. 

DKBCKiPTioir. — Back  darklj  marbled 
with  black  ferruginous  and  ash ;  chin 
white;  throat  grayish.;  belly  yellowish 
white ;  thighs  and  posterior  parts  beneath 
briffht  ferruginous ;  crown  black,  crossed 
wim  three  light  ferruginous  bands,  the 
middle  one  broadest  A  black  stripe  from 
the  eye  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
another  from  the  bill  up  the  frontlet; 
front  part  of  the  head  grayish ;  marbling 
on  the  wings  lighter  and  finer  than  on 
the  back  ;  legs  and  feet  light  flesh  color ; 
bill  dusky  horn  color,  nearly  black  at  the 
tip;  nails  brownish  black,  small.  First 
4  primaries  nearly  equal,  3  first  narrow. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  11 
inches,  folded  wing  5^,  bill  2.9. 

History. — ^The  Woodcock  is  quite 
eommon  in  Vermont,  although  very  sel- 
dom seen,*  on  account  of  its  nocturnal 
habits.  It  feeds  and  moves  from  place  to 
place  almost  exclusively  in  the  night. 
This  bird  returns  from  the  south  early, 
and  selects  a  breeding  place  in  the  woods. 
The  nest  is  made  upon  the  ground,  of 
grass  and  leaves.  The  egffs,  usually  4, 
are  of  a  yellowish  clay  cofor blotched  with 
purple  and  brown.  The  young  leave  the 
nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  but  are  unable 
to  fly  for  3  or  4  weeks.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  incubation  the  peculiar  note  of  the 
male  may  often  be  heard  morning  and. 
evening,  while  he  rises  spirally  into  the 
sir  and  then  descends  again  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  nest.  The  flesh  of  the 
Woodcock,  like  that  of  the  Snipe,  is  high- 
ly esteemed  and  eagerly  sought,  on  ac* 
oount  of  its  delicious  flavor. 

Genus  Rallus. — Linn. 
Gmerie  Characters, — Bill  varying  in  length, 
thiick  at  the  base,  and  gpnesally  stmight  and  com* 


pressed  ;  upper  mandible  iiirrowed  en  each  side ; 
sometvhat  arched  and  curved  at  the  extreasity, 
with  its  base  extending  upwards  between  the 
feathers  of  the  ferehead ;  nostriit  situated  in  the 
furrow  of  the  bill  above  its  base,  oblong,  pervi* 
ous  and  covered  at  the  base  hif  a  membnuMi 
tongue  narrow,  acute  and  fibrous  at  the  tip  ;  (bre* 
heskd  feathered ;  legs  small,  with  a  Mked  space 
above  the  knee ;  toes  wholly  divided ;  wings 
moderate,  rounded ;  tail  of  12  feathers,  not  ez« 
tending  beyond  their  coverts.  Piuniage  of  the 
sexes,  in  general,  nearly  similar. 

THE  VIRGINIA  RAIL. 
RaUms  virginianus. — Linnjeus. 

Descriptton. — Upper  part  black,  the 
feathers  edged  with  olive  brown;  cheek 
and  stripe  over  the  eye  ash;  over  the 
lores,  the  under  eye-lid  and  chin  white  ; 
wing  coverts  chestnut ;  quills  deep  dusky; 
throat,  breast  and  belly  reddish  brown  ; 
sides  and  vent  black,  with  white  bars; 
legs  and  feet  dusky  reddish  brown. 
Lenjgth  10,  spread  14.  The  fertude  a  li^ 
tie  less,  and  paler. — JVutt. 

HisTORT. — This  bird  is  sometimes  call- 
ed the  Clapper  Rail,  but  more  commonly 
the  Small  Mud  Hen.  It  is  met  with  in 
fresh  water  marshes  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  summer,  but 
migrates  to  the  south  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  With  its  neck  stretched  out  and 
its  short  tail  erected,  it  runs  with  great 
speed  :  but,  when  closely  pursued,  fre- 
quently rises  upon  the  wing,  yet  seldom 
flies  far  at  a  time.  It  breeds  in  this  state, 
making  its  nest  in  the  wettest  part  of  the 
marsh,  of  rushes  and  withered  grass.  The 
^gg^y  ^i^oin  6  to  JO,  are  of  a  pale  cream 
color,  sprinkled  with  brownish-red  and 
purple.  The  female  is  so  much  attached 
to  her  eggs  that  she  will  sometimes  sufier 
herself  to  be  taken  in  the  hands  sooner 
than  abandon  them. 

LOBE-FOOTED  BIRDS. 

This  order  takes  its  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  toes  of  the  difierent  spe- 
cies being,  in  most  cases,  margined  with 
a  membrane.  They  are  aquatic  in  their 
habits,  and  swim  and  dive  with  facility. 
They  live  in  small  flocks  along  the  sea 
coast,  and  along  the  shores  of  Jakes  and 
ponds,  feeding  upon  fish,  reptiles,  worms 
and  vegetables.  The  sexes  are  nearly  ali^e 

in  plumage.  

Gehus  Fulica. — Briss.  Linm, 
Otneric  Characters, — Bill  shorter  than  the 
head,  stout,  nearly  straight,  conical,  compressed, 
higher  than  broad  at  base,  acute  at  tip ;  mandiblas 
equal,  fbrrowed  each  side  at  the  base,  the  upper 
covering  the  margins  of  the  lower,  and  spreadiBf 
out  lAto  a  naked  meaBbraaa  over  the  fosabsad  ^ 
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;  HMtrils  in  a  fi]rrow,niedial  lateral, 
ftve,ob)oDg,  perrioiK,  half  cloaed  by  a  turgid 
'nam ;  iaat  moderate,  Sur  back ;  naked  space 
» the  knee  aaudl ;  tatBOs  eompreased,  almost 
cdfarf  behind ;  aaterior  toes  very  kmf ,  nearly  di- 
vided lo  the  haee,  aaargiMd  on  each  side  by  a 
hnsad  scelleped  SBensbraM ;  bind  toe  bearing  oo 
the  fSroond,  edged  on  the  inner  side  by  an  eoiire 
■embraoe ;  wings  Doderaie,  rounded,  2d  and  3d 
primaries  longest;  tail  short,  narrow,  of  12  or  14 
leathsn ;  sexes  and  young  nearly  alike  in  plu- 


THE  COMMON  COOT. 

FuUca  amsrieana. — Gmil. 
Description. — Head  and  neck  velvet 
black;  fore  part  of  the  back,  soapulars 
tnd  wing-coverts  blackish  gray ;  tenia- 
ries,  tips  of  the  scapulars,  rump  and  tail- 
eoverts  clove  brown,  with  a  freenish 
tinge ;  quills,  taH  and  vent  pitch  black ; 
onder  tail  coverts  and  tips  of  the  secon- 
daries white  ;  bill  pale  horn  color,  with  a 
chestnut  ring  near  its  tip;  under  plu- 
mage lead-gray  ;  legs  and  toes  bluish 
green,  the  scolloped  membrane  mostly 
iemd  color.     Length  16  inches. — Rich. 

HiSTORT. — The  American  Coot  is  found 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  continent, 
and  seems  almost  indifferent  to  climate, 
regulating  its  migrations  principally  bv 
the  scarcity  or  abundance  of  food,  which 
«<msists  of  seeds,  grasses,  worms,  snails, 
insects,  and  small  fishes,  it  is  nocturnal 
m  its  habite,  and  is  said  to  perform  its  mi- 
gratioBs  bj  night. 

GziHTS  Pod  10 EPS. — Lath, 

Generic  CharacterM. — Bill  moderate,  robust, 
kord,  straight,  and  compressed,  cooicaliy  elonga- 
ted and  acute ;  upper  roaodible  deeply  and  broad- 
ly forrowed  on  each  side  at  the  base,  somewhat 
corred  at  tip;  the  lower  boat-shaped ;  nostrils  in 
the  furrow,  basal,  lateral,  concave,  oblong,  pervi- 
ous, posteriorly  half  closed  by  a  membrane  ;  feet 
tarried  ontward,  situated  far  back ;  the  thigh  al- 
BMst  hidden  in  the  belly;  tarsus  mudi  compressed; 
anterior  iocs  greatly  depressed,  connected  at  the 
base  by  a  membrane,  forming  a  broad  lobe  round 
each  toe ;  nails  wide  and  flattened ;  wings  short 
and  narrow;  tail,  none.  Female  similar  to  the 
Bale  in  phunage. 

THE  PIED-BILL  DOBCHICK. 
Podiceps  carolinensis. — Lath. 
DiscBiPTioK.— Upper  plumage  dusky 
brown;  sectMidaries obliquely  tipped  with 
white ;  a  roundish  black  spot  under  the 
chin;  throat  and  cheeks  below  brownish 
giaj ;  patch  on  the  breast  dotted  or  cloud- 
•d  with  brownish  white  and  black ;  bel- 
ly almost  white,  mottled  under  the  wings 
ud  OB  the  fla&lui ;  rump  dusky  ;  bill  with 


a  broad  black  band  around  its  middle,  in- 
cluding the  nostrils;  legs  black ;  iris  ha- 
zel.    Length  14  m.-^KuttaU. 

History. — These  birds  make  some  stop 
in  our  waters  during  theif  fall  migration, 
but  are  not  known  to  breed  in  this  state. 
They  feed  upon  fishes  and  water-insects. 
When  alarmed  they  conceal  themselves 
by  sinking  in  the  water,  wrth  only  the 
end  of  the  bill,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  breathe,  elevated  above  the  surface, 
and  this  is  not  easily  seen.  From  this 
and  other  singular  habits  they  have  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Water -Witches, 

WEB-FOOTED  BIRDS. 
In  this  order,  which  consists  wholly  of 
Water  Birds,  the  bill  is  much  varied  in 
form;  the  legs  short,  generallv  placed 
far  back ;  the  anterior  toes  wholly  or  par- 
tially connected  by  webs,  and,  in  some 
families,  all  the  toes  are  united  by  one 
membrane;  the  hind  toe  articulated;  interi- 
orly upon  the  tarsus,  or  wholly  wanting. 

Genus  Larus. — Linncnts 
Generic  Characters. — Bill  moderate,  strong, 
hard,  compressed,  with  the  edges  sharp  and  curv- 
ed inward,  a  little  bent  at  the  lip ;  nostrils  fatferal, 
longitudinal,  linear,  open  and  pervious  ;  feet  rather 
blender  ;  tarsus  nearly  equal  to  the  middle  toe  ; 
web  entire  to  the  tips  of  the  toes  ;  hind  toe  very 
small  and  high  on  the  tarsus ;  wings  long -and 
acute  ;  tail  even,  of  12  feathers.  Female  smaller 
than  the  male ;  otherwise  alikOi 


THE  BONAPARTIAN  GULL. 

Larvs  Bonapartii. — Swa.  &.  Rich. 

Description. — Head  bluish  black ; 
back  and  upper  part  of  the  wings  light 
lead  color,  or  pearly  gray  ;  neck,  tail  and 
whole  under  plumage  pure  white;  the 
outer  edge  of  the  first  primary  and  the 
extremities  of  the  others,  black,  in  some 
cases  slightly  tipped  with  white  ;  in  some 
cases  the  outer  edge  of  the  2d  primary  is 
edged  with  a  line  of  black  ;  bill  shining 
black,  nearly  straight,  a  little  turgid  and 
notched  near  the  tip ;  inside  of  the  mouth 
legs  and  feet  light  bright  red;  folded 
wings  2  inches  longer  than  the  tail  which 
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is  slijfhtly  rounded.    Length  15 
the  fold   * 


li' 


folded  wiog  10 ;  bill  along  the  gape, 


History. — This  beautiful  Gull  is  often 
Been  in  small  flocks  in  Lake  Champlain, 
but  is  most  plentiful  in  autumn,  when 
those  which  have  been  rearing  their 
jroung  at  the  north  are  proceeding  south- 
ward to  spend  the  winter.  Numbers  of 
them  are  however  said  to  breed  upon  the 
islands  in  lake  Cbamplain,  particularly 
upon  those  called  the  Four  Brothers. 
They  feed  principally  upon  insects  and 
are  distinguished  by  a  peculiarly  shrill 
and  plaintive  cry.  Their  flesh  is  esteem- 
ed good  food.  The  specimen  from  which 
our  description  was  made,  was  shot,  with 
several  others  belonging  to  the  same 
flock,  in  Shelburne  £^y. 

THE  HERRING  GULL. 
Lotus  argenttUus. — Bruitn. 

Descriftioh. —  Winter  plumage.  Top 
of  the  head,  region  of  the  eyes,  occiput, 
nape  and  sides  of  the  neck  white,  each 
feather  with  a  longitudinal  pale  brown 
■treak  ;  front,  throat,  all  the  lower  parts, 
back  and  tail  white ;  top  of  the  back, 
scapulars,  and  the  whole  wing  bluish  ash ; 
primaries  blackish  towards  the  end  ter- 
minating in  white ;  bill  ochre  yellow ; 
orbits  and  iris  yellow,  the  latter  pale ;  feet 
reddish  flesh-color.  9ummtr  jdumage^ 
with  the  head  and  neck  pure  white. 
Young  blackish  ash,  mottled  with  yellow- 
ish rusty.  Length  about  24  inches. — 
AuWUl. 

HisTORT. — The  Herring  Gull  derives 
Ha  vulgar  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
its  feeding  much  upon  Herrings,  which 
it  catches  by  following  the  shoals.  They 
•re  common  to  the  milder  parts  of  both 
continents,  and  are  not  uncommon  in 
lake  Cbamplain,  where  numbers  of  them 
|»eed  upon  the  small,  uninhabited  islands. 
The  Rev.  G.  G.  IngersoU  has  procured 
the  eggs  of  this  Gull  from  one  of  the  isl- 
lands  called  the  Four  Brothers,  situated 
five  or  six  miles  from  Burlington.  Their 
ground  color  is  light  olive,  irregularly 
spotted  with  dull  reddish-brown  and  dirty 
ash.  The  nest  is  usually  made  of  sticks 
upon  the  ground  er  a  rock,  but  Audubon 
fiHind  them  at  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  breed* 
•ng  upon  low  fir  trees. 

Griius  AitsER. — Brisson,. 

OMuric  CkmraeUr9,—BlU  modvrate,  sUMt,  at  ths 
iMae  higher  than  hroad,  toaiewhat  conle,  eyliadri- 
mI,  depreMed  towards  the  poiot,  and  narrowed  and 
founded  at  the  extremity ,  npper  maodiUe  not  cov- 
•nnf  the  surglne  of  the  lower}  the  vidga  ef  the  hUl 


broad  and  elevated^  the  nail  somewhat  otUealaiy 
eurred  and  obtuse  j  marginal  teeth  ihort,  oooic  aa4 
acute ;  no«trib  medial,  lateral,  longitudinal,  ellip- 
tic, large,  open  and  perriovM,  oerered  by  a  meai 
brane ;  tongue  thick,  flethy  and  firiaged  ou  th« 
•idee;  feet eeatfal, stout,  wieha  eMka  :wfaifinM>d- 
erate,  acute  $  quills  stiuug^  tail  taunied. 


THE  CANADA  GOOSE. 
jSnser  canadensis, — Bonaparte. 

Descriptioii. — Head,  two  thirds  of  the 
neck,  greater  quills,  rump  and  tail  pitch 
black}  back  and  wings  broccoli-browD, 
edged  with  wood-brown  ;  base  of  tho 
neck  before  and  the  under  plumage  yel- 
lowish gray,  with  paler  edges ;  flanks  and 
base  of  the  plumage  generally  brownish- 
gray.  A  few  feathers  about  the  eye,  a 
large  kidney- shaped  patch  on  the  throat, 
the  sides  of  the  rump,  and  tail  coverta, 
pure  white ;  bill  and  feet  black ;  neck 
long.  Length  41,  tail  9,  w'mg  19i.— JUdk. 

History  .—The  Wild  Goose  is  well 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  United  Statea  as 
a  bird  of  passage.  In  Vermont  they  are 
seen  in  lar^  numbers  during  their  spring 
and  fall  migrations,  and  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  them  to  alight  in  our  lakes  and 
ponds  to  feed  and  rest  themselves,  where 
they  are  frequently  shot,  but  they  are  not 
known  to  breed  within  the  state.  Their 
principal  breeding  places  are  further  north 
between  the  50£  and  67th  parallels  of 
latitude.  They  lay  6  or  7  greenish-white 
eggs  in  a  nest  rudely  made  upon  the 
ground.  The  residents  about  Hudson's 
bay  depend  much  upon  geese  for  their 
supply  of  winter  provisions,  3  or  4,000  of 
them  being  killed  annually,  and  barrelled 
up  for  use.  In  their  migrations,  Wild 
Geese  usually  fly  in  large  flocks,  arranged 
in  the  form  of  the  letter  ^  ,  with  the  ver- 
tex of  the  angle  forward.  Sometineei 
they  alight  in  fields  and  meadows,  aad^ 
not  unuequently,  they  are  compelled  to 
alight  in  consequence  of  being  bewildered 
and  lost  in  thick  fogs  and  savera  i 
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THK  MALLARD. 


Usder  meli  cmvnistuieM  ovmben  of 
than  «re  firequeiitly  sbot. 

Gkbus  Anas. — Linn. 

Gmtfric  ChmTmeimr9.--BlU  Uwder  duw  high 
ailk*  bowy  widMSg  amtv  or  1««  at  Um  Mtrmni. 
ty,  MMewhat  flailenMl,  obtuse  and  mucb  de- 
pKMcd  tovnuds  the  point ;  marginal  teeib  lamel- 
Kfiirai,  weak ;  upper  maadible  convex,  curved  and 
IwBMlied  with  a  sleoder  nail  at  the  end  ;  the  low- 
ir,  flat,  and  entirely  Ccvered  by  the  mar- 
I  lo- 
Iby 
dat 
Teet 
Jcr- 
iloT 
did 


SUMMER,  OR  WOOD  DUCK. 
Amms  spcnsm. — Lihhjbds. 
DBScmiPTioN. — Top  of  the  he&d,  crest, 
and  about  the  eTea,  different  shades  of 
fteen,  with  purple  reflections ;  crest  and 
Me  of  the  head  marked  by  two  white 
finea,  one  terminatin^r  behind  the  eye  and 
the  other  eztendingr  to  the  bill ;  a  black 
patch  on  each  side  of  the  neck;  chin, 
baek  part  of  the  cheek,  and  riufr  round 
the  neck  white ;  lower  part  of  the  neck 
and  breast  briffht  chestnnt-brown,  spotted 
with  white ;  back,  scapulars,  wings  and 
tail  ezhibitinff  a  play  of  ffreen,  purple, 
Uve,  sray,  and  yelret  black  ;  a  hair-like, 
n^ndent,  reddish  purple  tuft  on  each 
Me  of  the  ramp  ;  belly  whitish ;  flanks 
YeHowwh  pray,  beautifully  waTed  with 
Uaek,  the  tips  of  the  long  feathers,  and 
also  those  on  the  shoulder,  broadly  barred 
with  white  and  black.  On  most  of  the 
atoBiage  is  it  play  of  colors  with  metallic 
natre ;  bill  higher  than  wide  at  the  base, 
■arrowed  towards  the  point,  flesh  color 
above,  with  a  black  spot  between  the  nos- 
trils and  at  the  tip ;  blaek  below ;  tail  of 
14  wide  rounded  feathers,  longer  than  the 
'^'  1  wHi^s.    FmaU  withoot  the  tofls 


on  the  mmp,  the  fine  lines  on  the  flanks, 
with  shorter  crest,and  less  vivid  plumage, 
mostly  of  a  brownish  hue,  Length  ofthe 
specimen  before  me  (male)  80  inches ;  the 
folded  wing  SJ. 

History. — ^The  Wood  Duck  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  birds  seen  in  this  state, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  few  permanent  res- 
idents here.  Their  food  consists  of  tad- 
polea,  insects  and  worms,  and  also  of 
beechnuts  and  various  kinds  of  berries. 
Their  flight  is  rapid  and  graceful,  and 
they  also  swim  and  dive  well.  Their 
sense  of  hearing  is  very  quick,  and  when 
alarmed  they  sometimes  conceal  them- 
selves in  the  water,  with  the  bill  only 
above  the  surface.  Their  nests  are  upon 
trees,  usually  in  the  hollow  of  a  broken 
and  decayed  trunk,  or  large  limb,  and  the 
eggs,  from  8  to  14,  are  yellowish  white, 
and  a  little  smaller  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon hen.  The  young,  when  hatched, 
are  carried  down  in  the  bill  of  the  parent, 
and  then  conducted  to  the  water.  The 
flesh  of  this  Dock  is  esteemed  for  food. 

THE  MALLARD. 
Jinat  bosckas, — Limit. 

DK80BiPTioii.»Head  and  upper  part  of 
the  neck  ^en,  with  blue  and  dark  pur- 
ple reflections;  collar  around  the  neek 
white;  feathers  ofthe  breast  dark  reddish 
chestnut,  slightly  edged  with  white; 
scapulars,  back  and  parts  beneath  sprink- 
led and  waved  with  blackish  on  a  white 
ground,  much  lighter  towards  the  tail; 
lump  and  tail  coverts  blackish  green; 
sides  of  the  rump  partly,  and  interior  of 
the  wings  wholly,  white  ;  folded  wiujg 
shorter  than  the  tail;  bill  yellow;  ins 
reddish  brown ;  legs  orange  ;  FtmaUtaid 
young  brownish  varied  with  yellowish 
and  blackish.  Length  of  the  speeimea 
before  me,  whieh  is  a  male,  96  inches ; 
folded  wing  11;  bill  8.1;  Ursus  1.8; 
longest  toe  3.4 ;  width  of  the  bill  1 .1 . 

History.— >Thi8  is  our  common  domes* 
tic  duck  ia  its  wild  state.  It  is  frequent- 
ly seen  in  small  flocks  in  lake  Champlain, 
but  is  more  plentiful  at  the  south  and 
southwest.  The  specimen  fVom  which., 
the  above  description  was  made,  was  shot 
in  the  lake  near  Burlington  in  May  1848. 
It  is  finely  preserved  and  is  now  in  the 
musenm  of  the  College  of  Natural  HistO' 
ry  of  the  Vermont  University.  Their 
nest  is  made  upon  the  borders  of  rivers 
and  lakes  at  some  distance  from  the  wa- 
ter. The  ^fffSf  from  10  to  16,  are  bluish 
white.  The  female  frequently  covers  her 
eggs  when  she  leaves  them.  The  young  are 
led  to  the  water  as  soon  as  hatched  and 
are  at  oneeable  to  swim  and  dive  with  great 
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ezpertnen.  Wild  ducks  feed  upon  68fa, 
aquatic  inflects  and  plants^  and  thej  fly  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  >  ,.  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  lines  directed  forward. 

THE  DUSKY  DUCK. 
Jhuu  obscura. — Gmbl. 

Descbiptiow.— Upper  part  of  the  head 
deep  dusky-brown,  with  small  streaks  of 
drab  on  the  fore  part ;  the  rest  of  the  head 
and  greater  part  of  the  neck  dull  yellow- 
ish-white,-each  feather  marked  down  the 
centre  with  a  line  of  blackish-brown ;  in- 
ferior part  of  the  neck  and  whole  lower 
parts  dusky,  the  feathers  edged  more  or 
less  broadly  with  brownish  white  ;  upper 
parts  the  same,  but  deeper;  speculum 
blue,  with  green  and  amethyst- red  reflec- 
tions'; wings  and  tail  dusky;  the  tail 
feathers  sharp  pointed  ;  bill  greenish  ash ; 
leffs  and  feet  dusky  yellow ;  female  brown- 
er?   Length  24,  spread  38.— JVtttt. 

History. — This  Duck  is  said  to  be 
found  only  in  North  America.  It  is  met 
with  throughout  the  United  States  and 
British  proTinces,  from  Florida  to  Labra- 
dor, and  is  generally  but  improperly 
called  the  Black  Duck.  It  is  found  alike 
along  the  sea  coast,  in  salt  marshes,  and 
along  the  fresh  water  rivers  and  lakes. 
They  breed  in  marshes,  making  their 
nests  of  weeds,  and  laying  from  8  to  12 
egxsy  which  are  of  a  dull  ivory  white  and 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common 
duck.  Their  voice,  or  quack,  is  also  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  common  duck. 


THE  BLUE-WINGED  TEAL. 
Jina$  discor$. — Linn. 
Descrtption.— Upper  surface  of  the 
head  and  under  tail  coverts  brownish 
black ;  a  white  crescent  from  the  fore- 
head to  the  chin  bordered  with  black ; 
sides  of  the  head  and  neck  purple  ;  base 
of  the  neck  above,  back,  tertiaries  and  tail 
coverts  brownish-green ;  fore  parts  mark- 
ed with  semi-ovate  pale  brown  bars ;  les- 
ser wing  coverts  pure  pale  blue;  specu- 
lum dark  green ;  primaries,  their  coverts 


and  the  tail  liver  brown ;  sides  of  the 
rump  and  under  wing  coverts  white ;  un- 
der plumage  reddish-orange,  glossed  with 
chestnut  on  the  breast,  with  blackish 
spots ;  bill  bluish-black ;  feet  yellow. 
Female  brownish,  without  the  white  be- 
fore the  eye  and  on  the  rump,  and  the 
purple  tint  on  the  head  and  neck.  Young 
without  the  green  speculum ;  in  other  re- 
spects like  the  female.  Length  18  inches. 
History.— -The  Blue- Winged  Teal  in- 
habits, according  to  the  season,  all  p&rts 
of  the  continent  up  to  the  58th  parallel  of 
latitude.  It  arrives  in  this  state  from  the 
south  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  1 
have  before  me  a  specimen  which  was 
shot  in  Winooski  river,  at  Burlington, 
about  the  first  of  May,  1842.  They  feed 
upon  insects  and  vegetables,  and  are  said 
to  be  particularly  fond  of  wild  rice.  They 
usually  become  very  fat,  and  their  flesh 
is  highly  esteemed  for  food. 


Genus  Mbrous. — Luumbus, 

Generic  Characters. — Bill  long,  or  moder- 
ate, straight,  nearly  cylindrical,  slender,  and 
broad  at  the  base ;  the  edges  serrated,  and  tlM 
teeth  subulate,  sharp,  and  inclining  backwanls; 
the  upper  mandible  hooked  and  furnished  wiib  a 
nail  at  the  tip ;  nostrils  lateral,  open,  situated  near 
the  middle  of  the  bill ;  legs  short,  strong,  placed 
far  back;  three  anterior  toes  webbed  to  their  points: 
hind  toe  articulated  high  with  a  broad  membraoe : 
wings  moderate,  acute :  Ist  and  2d  primaries  lon- 
gest: tail  short  and  rounded.  Female  and  young 
differ  considerably  from  the  male. 


THE  GOOSANDER,  OR  SHELDRAKE. 
Mergus  merganser. — Likn. 
Description. — Color  of  the  old  male 
above  nearly  black  ;  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  neck  greenish  black,  with  reflec- 
tions; belly  white,  shaded  with  rose  col- 
er.  Humeral  wing  coverts  blackish  ;  low- 
er part  of  the  back  arid  the  tail  ash;  bill 
red  on  tlie  sides,  but  black  above  and  be- 
low ;  iris  reddish ;  legs  verraillion.  Fo- 
male  and  young  above  li^ht  slate  or  gray- 
ish ash,  shafts  of  the  fearers  darker  >  sec- 
ondary wing  feathers  and  their  coverts. 
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iHiite  om  the  poatefior  pvt ;  bead,  crest 
wad  neek  reddioh  brown ;  ehtn  and  opper 
pari  of  the  breast  ^ay  ;  belly  yellowish 
white  ;  wings  black,  2d  qaill  longest ;  bill 
reddish  brown  above,  red  below  ;  legs  and 
feet  reddish  yellow ;  webs  brownish.— 
Length  of  the  speetnen  before,  which  is 
a  ieisaie,  25  inches ;  folded  wing  9jl ; 
spread  32 ;  bill,  from  the  angle  of  the 
Bioathf  2};  tarsus  2^ ;  longest  toe  3  inches. 
History. — ^The  Goosander  inhabits  the 
Borthem  parts  of  £urope,  Asia  and  Amer- 
ica, where  they  breed  and  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  On  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  they  migrate  towards  the 
south,  but  still  many  of  them  spend  the 
winter  in  high  northern  latitudes.  They 
are  occasionally  met  with  in  our  lakes  and 
nyers  at  nearly  all  seasons,  but  are  not 
ibund  in  Vermont  in  very  large  numbers. 
The  specimen  from  which  a  part  of  the 
above  description  was  made,  was  shot  in 
Winooski  river  Sept.  4, 1841.  This  fowl 
is  very  voracious,  and  feeds  principally  up- 
on fishes,  of  which  the  stonach  of  the  one 
above  described  contained  the  fragments 
of  several,  one  of  which  was  three  inches 
long.  The  rough  incurved  papills  upon 
tile  tongue,  and  the  sharp  serratures  along 
tiie  edges  of  the  bill,  seem  admirably  adap- 
ted fi>r  seizing  and  retaining  its  finny 
prey. 

Gekus  Coltmbus. — IdnruBus, 
Gemeric  C»ara«t«r«.— Bill  losger  than  tk«  head, 
•loaty  stiaigfat,  oeaily  cjUndrieal,  eomprMted,  with 
the  point  sobolate  and  acuta;  tho  edge*  \n 
ia,  ihaip  and  ontice  ;  nottnla  basal,  concave,  and 
hair  eloeed  by  a  nembtane ;  feet  larfa,  placed  ikr 
hehiad  ;  tibia  almoet  drawn  op  into  the  belly ;  tar- 
ssa  atroof ,  compreieed ;  the  three  anterior  toei 
v«fy  loac,  oaited  to  their  tips  by  webs ;  hind  toe 
snail,  toochinf  the  ground  merely  at  the  tip,  uni- 
tod  to  the  cater  too  by  a  rudimental  membrane ; 
vines  Bsederate ;  Jst  and  2d  primaries  longest ;  tail 
■hoct,  roaikded  and  composed  of  18  or  20  feathers ; 
the  sexes  alike  in  plamsf  e. 


THE  LOON,  OR  GREAT  NORTH- 
ERN DIVER. 

Colym(/us  gladaiu. — Linn. 
Osscflumoir. — Head  and  back  of  the 
>eek  gloM7  bimck;  back  grayish  black 


spotted  with  white,  the  spots  sqnaririi 
and  largest  on  the  middle  of  the  back, 
roundish  forward,  and  very  small  toward 
the  rump ;  beneath  white ;  neck  spotted 
with  black,  with  a  black  and  whitish  ring ; 
wings  brownish  black  above,  without 
spots;  legs  black;  bill  dark  bom  color. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  35  inches,  folded 
wing  14  inches,  bill  to  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  4<|  inches,  foot  to  the  extremity  of 
the  longest  nail  5^  inchea.  The  first 
quill  longest. 

History. — The  Loon,  or  Great  North- 
ern Diver,  is  found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Coati- 
oent.  In  this  country  it  resides  princi* 
pally  in  the  lakes  in  the  interior,  spend- 
ing nearly  its  whole  time  in  the  water. 
It  dives  with  great  facility,  and  is  able  to 
remain  for  a  long  time  under  water.  Its 
legs  are  situated  so  far  back  that  it  is  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  that  it  walks  at  all 
upon  land.  The  Loon  is  not  uncommon 
in  oar  lakes  and  ponds,  where  numbers 
of  them  spend  the  summer  and  rear  Uieir 
young.  Their  nest  is  upon  the  ground 
near  the  margin  of  a  pond,  and  somewhi^ 
elevated  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  eggs  are  about  the  sixe  of  those  of 
the  domestic  goose,  of  a  dark  smoky  olive 
color,  blotched  with  nmber  brown.  Ths 
flesh  of  the  Loon  is  tougb  and  nnpalat»* 


DOMESTIC  FOWLS. 

The  only  birds  we  have  in  a  state  of  per- 
manent domestication  are  the  Goose,  the 
Turkey,  the  Duck,  the  Barn-door  fowl, 
the  Peacock  the  Guinea  Hen  and  the 
Dove. 

The  Common  Goose,  w^na5an^er, which 
has  acquired  so  many  colors  in  our  poult- 
ry yards,  originated  from  a  wild  species, 
which  is  ^ray,  with  a  brown  mantle  un- 
dulated with  gray,  and  an  orange  colored 
beak.  The  name  of  the  species  in  a 
wild  state  is  Jlnser  cinereus.  Geese  are 
kept  in  considerable  numbers  in  this  state, 
principally  for  their  feathers. 

The  Domestic  TvRKitYjMeleagris gal" 
lapacoy  in  its  wild  state,  has  been  already 
described  on  page  101.  In  the  domesti- 
cated state  it  has  acquired  a  variety  of 
colors  and  undergone  some  change  in 
form  and  size.  Turkeys  are  raised  for 
their  flesh  which  is  highly  valued. 

The  DoiKit$ric  Dfjcu^^nasdomesttea^ 
spranff  from  the  common  Mallard  Duck, 
^nas  hoschas.  See  page  109.  The  change 
produced  in  the  Duck  by  domestication 
is  much  less  than  in  the  two  preceding 
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■pMiet.  Very  few  of  tbem  are  raised  in 
this  state,  and  these  are  kept  rather  for 
•nriosity  than  profit. 

Barn-Door  Fowl,  Oallus  domesHcms. 
This  species,  denominated  the  Cock  and 
the  Hen,  varies  almost  infinitely  in  col. 
ors,  and  rery  constderably  in  si^e  and 
Ibrm.  It  has  been  in  a  domesticated  state 
firom  tine  immemorial,  and  more  or  less 
of  them  are  kept  by  almost  eyery  family 
in  the  state.  Their  flesh  and  ejrgs  fiorm 
almost  indispensable  articles  of  food ;  and 
with  suitable  attention  and  precaution  a- 

Sinst  mischief,  the  keeping  of  hens  fi>r 
wt  efgs  is  not  unprofitable. 
Thr  Peacock,  Pavo  erUtatus.  The 
Peacock  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
from  the  north  of  India,  and  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  by  Alexander  the 
'Oreat.  It  is  celebrated  only  for  the  mag> 
nificence  and  beauty  of  its  plumage. 


Thr  Gvinra  Hrr,  Jfwmiim  mdemfris. 
The  Guinea  Hen  was  originally  from  A^ 
rica.  Its  slate  colored  plumage  is  every- 
where springled  with  small  round  wUt* 
spots.  In  its  wild  state  it  lives  in  flocks, 
in  marshes. 

Thb  Dovb.  Our  oomiBOB  Dove  is  nid 
to  be  descended  from  the  Rock  Doraii 
Celumba  livU, 

The  three  last  are  kept  only  in  nnaQ 
numbers,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

The  following  table  c<M^ins  the  esCi« 
mated  value  of  Poultry  in  the  seveiml 
counties  in  this  state,  according  to  the  re* 
turns  of  the  census  of  1840. 


Add  boa  Co., 
Benniogtoo, 
Caledonia, 
Chittenden, 
Emez. 
Franlilin, 
Grand  life, 
LamoUIe,  > 


$8,637  lOrange, 


9,414 
J0,0» 
8,014 
1.744 
5,919 
1,873 
4,199 


Orleans. 
Railand, 
WathioftOB. 
Windham, 


ei4aas 


13,91 
15,e«> 


TouivaiM,   $mja% 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REPTILES  OF  VERMONT. 


PrtUminary  ObservoHons, 
Reptiles  are  usually  regarded  as  disa- 
greeable and  loathesome  objects,  though 
many  of  them,  on  account  of  their  singu- 
lar structure  and  habits,  are  highly  inter- 
esting. These  animals  have  cold  red 
blood,  with  a  dry  skin,  which  is  naked  or 
covered  with  scales,  and,  in  many  species, 
periodically  renewed.  Their  temperature 
usually  corresponds  with  that  of  the  i|ie- 
dium  in  which  they  are  situated.  When 
the  temperature  is  down  to  fteesing  they 
become  torpid.  They  are  found  Urffest 
and  most  numerous  in  the  hottest  portions 
of  the  earth. 

The  bones  of  reptiles  are  in  general 
softer  than  those  of  quadrupeds  and  birds, 
and  vary  much  in  their  connection  and 
number  in  the  different  genera.  Frogs 
and  toads  have  no  ribs;  serpents  have 
them  detached  without  a  sternum ;  tortois- 
es have  them  all  united  together;  and 
lizards  have  them  like  birds.  Some  of 
these  animals  have  four  feet,  others  two, 
and  others  none.  Some  are  fitted  for  leap- 
ing, others  for  crawling,  and  others  Ibr 
swimming,  and  several  tor  all  these  modes 
of  progression.  Their  circulation  is  im- 
perfect, their  sensations  obtuse,  and  they 
are  in  general  sluggish  in  their  habits. 


Reptiles  all  produce  their  young  by 
means  of  eggs ;  these  are  not,  however, 
hatched  by  the  parent,  but  deposited  in 
situations  favorable  for  their  develope- 
ment.  In  some  genera  the  young  ave 
produced  perfi&ct,  while  in  others  they  are 
of  a  widely  different  form,  being  shaped 
like,  and  having  the  habits  of  a  fish,  and 
like  insects  undergoing  a  transformatiott 
before  arriving  at  perfection,  of  which  the 
tadpole  and  frott  afford  a  fitmiliar  example 

In  his  classification  of  Reptiles,  Cuvier 
adops  the  arrangement  of  Brongniart,wlio 
takes  the  characters  of  his  orders  from  the 
principal  organs,  in  conjunction  with  tlit 
animal  functions.  In  this  arrangement 
they  are  divided  into  the  four  foUowing 
orders. 

I.  CAeZoftta,  or  Tortoises.  Body  cor* 
ered  with  a  shield,  or  plate. 

II.  Sauria^  or  Lisaids.  Body  coveted 
with  scales. 

III.  OpkidUj  or  Serpents.  Deetitote 
of  feet. 

IV.  Batrackioy  or  Frogs,  &e.  Body 
covered  with  a  naked  and  loose  skin. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Reptiles 
found  in  Vermont,  arranged  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  descrilwd  in  the  subse- 
quent pages. 
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ORDERS  OF  REPTILES. 


THE  PAINTED  TORTOISE. 


Order  Gheloria — Tortoises, 
Emys  pUia,  Paiuted  Tortoise. 

"      insculpta^         Sculptured  Tortoise. 
Emjfmoinu  terpenlina,    Snapping  Tortoise. 
Order  Sauria. — Lizards. 
There  are  none  of  this  order  found  in 
the  state. 

Order  Ophidia — Serpents. 
CMktr  sirtalisy         Striped  Snake. 
saurila^  Ribband  Snake. 

^       ardinatusj      Brown  Snake. 
^  ocdpitomnrulatuM,  Spotted-neck  Snake. 
**       punetatns.      Ringed  Snake. 
"       vernttlis.        Green  Snake. 
^       eoHstrictcr,     Black  Snake. 


^       sipMhwj 
Crotalus  durissus, 


Chicken  Snake. 
Water  Snake. 
Rattle  Snake. 


Order  Batrachia. — Batrachians. 


Rana  pipienSn 
**     fontijuUiSy 
*'     kaiecina^ 
**     palustris^ 
^'     sylvaticay 
*'     horicontnsis^ 
^     melanotay 
HyUdes  PickeringU, 
HtfU  versicolor^ 

"     sqwrella, 
Bitfo  americanus, 
Mamandra  mfmmctrica 
**      dorsalis^ 
*'      salmoueoj 
^      tigrina^ 
\    ^      venenosa^ 
"       erytkronota^ 
**      glutinesa^ 
''       bisUntaiaj 
Mauiranchui  maculatus. 


Bull  Frog. 
Spring  Frog. 


Leopard  Frog. 
Pickerel  Frog. 
Woods  Frog. 
Horicon  Frog. 
Black  Frog. 
Pickering's  Hylodes, 
Tree  Toad. 
Peeping  Tree  Frog. 
Common  Toad. 
Symmetrical  Salamander 
Many  Spotted  do. 
Salmon  colored  do. 
Tiger  Salamander. 
Violet  colored  do. 
Red-backed  do. 
Glutinous  do. 
Two  lined  do. 
,  Proteus. 


ORDER  l-CHELONIA. 
TORTOISES. 

nH  of  this  order  have  four  feet,  a 
;  with  two  aurieles,  and  the  body  en- 
1  in  two  plates,  or  shields,  formed 
of  the  vertebras  and  ribs  above  and  ster- 
nuB  beneath.  Tortoises  have  no  teeth, 
bat  their  jaws  are  invested  with  a  bony 
svbstanee  which  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  teeth.  The  sexes  may  in  general  be 
dislmgaished  by  the  cavity  in  th^  ster- 
num of  the  male.  They  possess  great 
te— flity  of  life,  moving  for  a  long  time 
after  their  heads  are  cut  off.  They  re- 
quire little  nourishment,  and  can  pass 
nwnths,  and  even  years,  without  eating. 

Gsfrus  EuTS.^Brsngniart. 

Generic  Characters. — Shell  dopn-ssed,  sol- 

ii;  stsrotmi    broad,    solid,  immoveable,  firmlv 

jeiaed  to  lbs  shetl^  consisting  oftwelv*^  pintes.  and 

fair  siyplsuienial  ones  ;  extremities  palnated, 

Ft.  I.  15 


anterior  with  five  nails  and  posierior  with  four; 
head  of  ordinary  sizp;  tail  long. 


THE  FAINTED  TORTOISE. 
Emys  picta, — Scritcxdeb. 
DzscRfrrioii^Shen  oMong,  oyul|  vath^ 
er  depressed,  smooth,  and  of  a  dusky 
brown  color  ;  all  the  dorsal  and  lateral 
plates  margined  witli  yellow ;  a  reddish 
yellow  line  alonfir  the  middle  of  the  back ; 
first  vertebral  plate  quadrangular,  wider 
on  the  fore  part  and  slightly  elongated 
behind,  the  second  six  sided,  the  third 
quadrangular,  the  fourth  six  sided,  nar- 
row behind,  the  fifXh  seven  sided ;  the 
first  lateral  plate  four  sided,  upper  edger 
narrow,  the  lower  rounded  ;  the  secomi 
and  third  nearly  square.  The  intermedi- 
ate marginal  plate  is  narrow,  with  a  notch 
on  each  side  ;  all  the  rest  are  either  ob- 
long or  square,  each  having  a  red  spot  ia 
the  eentre,  surrounded  by  irregular  con- 
centric red  lines  ;  marginal  plates  mostly 
red  beneath ;  sternum  reddish  yellow^ 
serrated  before ;  pectoral  plates  narrow  ', 
caudal  plates  triangular,  rounded  behind ; 
head  and  skin  generally  dark  brown  ;  an 
oblong  yellow  spot  behind  each  eye,  and 
another  upon  the  back  part  of  the  head; 
cheeks  and  chin  striped  with  yellow,  be- 
coming red  on  the  neck ;  legs  striped  and 
spotted  with  red ;  tail  with  two  yellow 
stripes  above  and  two  red  ones  on  the 
sides,  which  unite  beneath  in  one ;  eves 
small,  pupil  black ;  iris  golden,  with  a 
broad  black  stripe  through  the  middle. 
Length  of  the  shell  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  5  inches ;  width  4^  ;  height  2i|. 
Plates  D.  5,  L.  8,  M.  25,  S.  12.* 
History. — This  is  our  most  common 
species  of  tortoise,  and  exists  in  larve 
numbers  in  the  coves  along  the  margin 
of  lake  Cham  plain  and  in  the  stagnant 
waters  about  the  mouths  of  our  rivers.  It 
is  very  aquatic  in  its  habits,  and  is  seldom 
seen  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  water. 
In  tiie  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  mar- 
shes are  inundated,  hundreds  of  these  an> 
imals  may  be  seen  at  a  time,  sitting  upon 
the  rocks  and  logs  which  lie  partly  above 
tlie  water,  and  basking  in  the  sun.  On  ap- 
proaching them  they  immediately  plunge 
nto  the  water  and  disappear.     When  the 


*  D— dorsaj,  1..— lateral,    M— ujarginali   8— stei^ 
nul. 
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THE  SCULPTURED  TORTOISE. 


THE  SNAPPING  TORTOISE* 


painted  Tortoise  is  first  hatched  it  is  very 
thin  and  nearly  circular,  and  the  color  of 
the  sternum  deep  red.  As  it  grows  the 
back  becomes  more  elevated  and  the  sides 
compressed,  and  the  red  of  the  sternum 
Bsually  assumes  a  yellowish  hne,  and  in 
some  cases  the  red  entirely  disappears, 
leaving  tlie  sternum  wholly  yellow.  It 
feeds  upon  shell-fish,  insects  and  reptiles. 


THE  SCULPTURED  TORTOISE. 
Emys  insculpta. — Le  Gorte.- 

Description. — Shell  oval j  slightly  car- 
fnated  and  emarginate  behind ;  all  the 
plates  with  yeUowish  radiating  lines  and 
■triflB,  cut  by  other  concentric  strisB  ;•  first 
Tertebral  plate  pentagonal,  the  2d,  3d  and 
4th  subhezagonal,  the  5th  octagonal ;  six 
of  its  faces  anterior;  Ist  and  4th  lateral 
plates  pentagonal,  2d  and  3d  subheptago> 
riRl  ;  intermediate  marginal  plUte  very 
Barrow ;  the  first  pentagonal  projecting  a 
tittle  beyond  the  next}  the  rest  mostly 
quadrangular ;  the  three  plates  oir  each 
side  of  the  caudal  plates  slightly  revo- 
lute;  sternum  liotched  behind,  yellow 
and  striated,  all  the  plates  being  marked 
with  a  large  black  spot  on  their  posterior 
part ;  plates  under  the  throat  triangular ; 
all  the  rest  quadrangular ;  skin  granula- 
ted or  scaly,  reddish  black  above,  dull  red 
beneath  ;  head,  nails  and  tail  black  ;  jaws 
dark  horn  color,  marked  with  yellow. 
Length  of  the  shell  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  6J^  inches;  width  5J^;  width  of 
the  head  1  inch :  length  of  the  tail  beyond 
tiie  shell  ^  inch;  height  3  inches. 

Plates  D.  5,  L.  8,  M.  25,  S.  12. 

History. — This  species,  when  fully 
grown,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  preced- 
ing. It  is  not  so  aquatic  in  its  habits,  it 
being  freauenUy  found  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  water,  and  being*  often 
met  with  in  the  woods,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Wood  Tortoise,  The  Sculptured 
Tortoise  not  only  resorts  to  coves,  and 
the  deep,  still  waters  of  rivers,  but  is  fre- 
quently found  taking  shelter  in  the  deep, 
narrow  rills  in  our  pastures  and  meadows. 
The  lateral  plates  seem  in  this  species  to 
be  subject  to  some  variatiom  In  one 
of  my  full  grown  specimens  the  lateral 
plates  are  only  three,  instead  of  four, 
«pon  each  side.  Food  of  this  species  the 
i  as  of  the  preceding. 


Gbnos  Emvsaurds. — Dumeril, 

Generic  Characters. — Head  large,  covered 
with  amall  plates ;  snout  short ;  jaws  booked ; 
two  warts  beneath  the  chin ;  sternum  imnovea- 
ble,  crucifurn,  composed  often  plates  ;  three  sier- 
no-costal  plates ;  fore  feet  with  five  claws,  bind 
feet  with  lour ;  tail  long,  surmounted  with  a  scaly 
cresL 


S 


THE  SNAPPING  TORTOISE. 
Emysaurus  serpentina. — Liknxus. 

DEscRiPTKnc. — General  color  dark 
greenish  brown  above,  lighter  and  yel- 
lowish beneath ;  upper  shell  oval,depres«- 
ed  and  notched  behind ;  vertebral  plates 
scabrous ;  lateral  marked  near  the  base 
with  concentric  strife;  marginal  oblong, 
the  six  posterior  ones  forming  six  obtuse 
teeth,  projecting  backwards ;  sternum 
narrow,  lozenge-shaped,  pointed  and  en- 
tire at  both  ends ;  head,  neck  and  limbv 
very  large  and  strong ;  jaws  sharp,  hook- 
ed ;  skin  of  the  neck  and  legs  granular 
above  and  warty  beneath ;  two  prominent 
warts  under  the  chin;  fbre  Ibgs  with 
rows  of  broad  sharp  scales;  ^nd  legs 
with  several  broad  scales  beneath  ;  claws 
strong,  five  before  and  four  behind ;  tail 
straight,  about  two  thirds  the  length  of 
the  shell,  tapering,  and  crested  with  large 
bony  prominences,  which  gradually  di- 
minish towards  the  end ;  sides  and  under 
part  of  the  tail  covered  with  smaller 
scales.  Length  of  the  shell,  of  the  speci- 
men before  me,  11  inches ;  width  9  in- 
ches ;  tail  8  in. ;  head  3|  in.  long,2jl  wide. 

Plates  D.  5,  L.  8,  M.  25,  S.  11. 

History. — This  is  the  largest  species 
of  Tortoise  found  in  Veimont,  often 
weighing  from  J  5  to  18  or  90  lbs.  K  is 
much-  more  disposed  to  bite  than  the  pre- 
ceding species.  It  will  seize  upon  a  stick 
held  towards  it,  and  suffer  itself  to  be 
raised  by  it  from  the  ground  sooner  thai» 
relinquish  its  hold  ;  and  hence  it  is  usually 
called  in  New  England  tne  Snapping^ 
Turtle,  or  Tortoise.  At  the  south  it  is 
called  the  Alligator  Tortoise, from  there- 
semblance  of  its  crested  tail  to  that  of  the 
Alligator.  This  species  is  often  found  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  water,  and 
will  live  a  long  time  without  water.  It 
feeds  upon    fishes,  reptiles,  and  younj^ 
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SERPENTS. — THE  STRIPED  SNAKE. 


THE  RIBBAND  SNAKE, 


birds,  and 
chickens. 


is  smid  sometimes  to  catch 


ORDER  II— SAURIA. 
LIZARDS. 
These  have  elongated  bodies,  eoyeied 
with  scales,  nsaaUy  fear  feet ;  some  with 
daws  and  some  without;  an  elongated 
tail ;  mooth  furnished  with  teeth.  No 
species  of  this  order  has  been  observed  in 
Vermont.  The  reptiles  usually  called 
Lixards  here  all  belong  to  the  Salaman- 
der famil/. 

ORDER  ni-OPHIDIA, 
SERPENTS. 
Serpeats  have  a  heart  with  two  auri- 
cles, an  elongated,  cylindrical  body,  des- 
titute of  feet,  and  ibr  the  most  part  cov- 
ered with  scales.  They  move  by  means 
of  the  folds  and  Aexvtte  of  tbeir  bodies. 
They  are  sometimes  divided  into  venemous 
and  non-venomous.  The  Rattle  Snake  is 
the  only  venomous  or  poisonous  i>erpent 
found  in  Vermont. 

GxNus  Coluber. — Linnanu. 
Generic  Characters. — ^Body  long,  cylin- 
dries!  sad  lapering,  bead  oblong,  covered  above 
with  squooth  polygonal  plates ;  above  covered 
widi  rhonboidal  ecales,  imbricate,  reticulated, 
esriaaled,  or  smooth ;  abdomen  with  transverse 
plates  :  beneath  the  tail  wiih  double  plates ;  amis 
traqsvwie,  simple;  jaws  furnished  wiih  sharp 
teelh;  without  poisonous  fangs.  Some  species 
SM  oviparous,  aiid  oibeni  ovo-viviparous, 

THE  STRIPED  SNAKE. 
Coluber  sirtalis. — Linnjeus. 
Description— Upper  part  of  the  body 
jdark  brown,  with  a  narrow  yellow  line 
extending  from  the  head  along  the  back 
to  the  tail,  and  a  broader  parallel  stripe  of 
the  same  color  on  each  side  joining  the 
abdominal  plates ;  belly  greenish  yellow  ; 
abdominal  plates  marked  on  each  side  witli 
two  black  spots ;  scales  oblong,  carinatcd, 
small  on  the  back  and  increasing  in  size 
towards  the  abdomen  ;    head   flattened, 
covered  with  ten  plate0,*one  at  the  nose, 
two  pair  back  of  this,  three  between  the 
eyes,  and  behind  these  two  larger  ones ; 
popil  of  the  eye  black,  iris  reddish ;  small 
sharp  teeth  in  the  jaws  and  palate     Of 
three  specimens  before  me,  the  first,  22 
inches  long,  has  154  abdominal   plates, 
and  75  pair  oV  subcandal  scales,  the  sec- 
ond, 21  inches  long,  has  146  plates,  and 
6Spair  of  scales,  and  the  third  27  inches 
long,  o€  which  the  tail  measures  6, 141 
plates  and  60  pair  of  scales. 


HiSTORT. — This  is  4he  most  common 
and  generally  diffused  species  of  snake  in 
Vermont,  and  is  aniversally  known  by 
the  name  of  Striped  Snake,    ft  is  perfect* 
ly  harmless,  excepting  Bomet&raes  to  catch 
a  chicken,  gosling,  or  yotrag  tarkey  of 
dock,  and  rob  birds'  nests  of  their  eggs, 
or  young.    They  also  feed  upon  toa^s  and 
frogs.     Serpents  do  not  chew  their  food 
like  quadrupeds,  but  whatever  they  eat 
they  swallow  whole.    Their  jaws  are  so 
constructed  as  to  be  separable  at  the  joint, 
which  enables  them  to  swallow   animals 
much  larger  than  themselves;  and  in. 
stances  ofM.beir  swallowing  such  animals 
fall  under  the  observation  of  every  field 
laborer.      Often  does    a  large  sluggish 
snake  lie  in  his  way,  with  a  portion  of  his 
body  distended  to  near  the  size  of  his  fist 
On  killing  and  opening  him,  a  large  frog, 
toad,  or  other  animal  is  found,  which  the 
gormandizer  had  caught,  lubricated  ami 
swallowed  alive  ;  and  for  the  digestion  of 
which  all  the  energies  of  the  animal  were 
now  emplojred.   O^n  have  we  ourselves 
been  startled  by  the  piercing  and  mourn* 
ful  cry  of  a  poor  frog,  which  had  bee^ 
caught  by  one  of  these  animals ;  and  how 
indignant  have  we  been,  on  going  to  th* 
spot,  to  see  tlie  horror-stricken  sufferer, 
with  his  hind  quarters  ingulfed  in  the 
throat  of  a  huge  snake,  vainly  struggling 
with  his  fore  feet  to  extricate  himself,  and 
at  the  same  time  uttering  a  most  piteous 
moan.     Under  such  circumstances  it  has 
afforded  us  real  satisfaction  to  destroy  the 
cruel  aggressor  and  liberate  his  wretched 
victim.      For   the    purpose    of   robbing 
birds'  nests  this  snake  will  climb  fences 
and  bushes  several  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  usual  length  of  this  snake  is  about 
two  feet,  of  which  the  tail  constitutes  ons 
fourth.     He  sometimes  attains  thelength 
of  about  three  feet. 

THE  RIBBAND  SNAKE, 
Coluber  saurita. — Link. 
Descriptioh. — Form  more  slender  and 
gracefiil  than  that  of  the  striped  snake, 
which  it  resembles  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  stripes.  A  bright  yellowish  white  line 
begins  between  the  posterior  plates  on  the 
head  and  extends  along  the  back  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail.  On  each  side  of 
this,  commencing  at  the  orbit  of  the  eye, 
is  a  shining  black  line  which  fades  into 
brown  towards  the  posterior  extremity. 
Then  comes  a  narVow  yellow  line  on  each 
side,  commencing  half  an  inch  back  of 
the  angle  of  the  mouth,  which  also  fades 
into  umber  brown  towards  the  tail.  Be- 
low  these,  on  each  side,  is  a  broad,  well- 
defined  stripe  of  umber  brown,  slightly 
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broDied,  embracing  a  row  of  large  scales, 
whose  keels  form  a  distinct  lateral  line, 
and  extending  down  upon  the  abdominal 
plates  and  subcaudal  scales.  The  margin 
of  the  upper  jaw,  the  under  jaw  and  belly 
are  white  ;  all  the  colors  fainter  and 
blended  towards  the  tail.  The  upper  jaw 
margined  by  15  and  the  under  by  21  mar- 
l^inid  plates  j  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  up- 
per and  one  in  the  lower  jaw,  all  small 
and  sharp.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  29  inches  ;  to  the  yent  20,  tail  9. 
Head  covered  with  10  plates,  the  poste- 
rior largest.  Abdominal  plates  165,  sub- 
candal  scales  1 10  pair. 

History. — I  forwarded  a  specimen  of 
this  snake  to  my  friend  Dr.  Storer,  of 
Boston,  who,  in  acknowledging  its  recep- 
tion, says  that  it  *'  is  without  any  ques- 
tion the  sirtalis,'*  After  so  decided  an 
opinion  from  such  high  authority,  it  may 
be  thought  presumption  in  me  to  intro- 
duce it  as  a  different  species ;  but  know- 
ing it,  from  my  own  observations,  to  dif- 
fer very  considerably  from  the  common 
C.  sirtalisy  both  in  appearance  and  hab- 
its, and  finding  it  to  agree  as  nearly  with 
the  descriptions  whicb  1  find  of  the  C. 
saurita^  I  have  ventured  to  describe  it 
under  that  name,  that  the  differences  be- 
tween it  and  the  sirtalis  may  be  seen. 
Besides  difiering  in  form  and  color,  and 
in  the  much  greater  number  of  subcaudal 
Ipcales,  it  is  far  more  lively  and  quicker 
in  all  its  motions,  and  so  mr  as  my  own 
observation  extends  is  always  found  in 
low  grounds,  and  at  no  great  distance 
firom  water.  Among  hundreds  of  the  C. 
tirtalis  which  I  have  seen  upon  the  high 
lands  and  mountains  in  this  state,  1  have 
Bever  met  with  an  individual  answering 
to  the  description  here  given.  Shaw 
calls  the  color  of  the  stripes  of  both  these 
■peoies  bluish-green,   from   which   it  is 

Srobable  that  his  descriptions  were  made 
'om  specimens  preserved  in  spirits,  since 
the  yellow  stripes  in  these  serpents,  un- 
4et  such  circomstances,  assume  that  hue. 


spots,  and  two  rows  of  similar  spots,  b«t 
much  smaller,  along  the  extremities  of 
the  abdominal  plates  on  each  side,  the 
spots  becoming  obsolete  towards  the  tail } 
scales  carinated,  small  on  the  back  but  in- 
creasing in  size  towards  the  belly  ;  head 
small,  covered  with  tep  plates ofan  olive 
brown  color,  the  two  posterior,  and  the 
middle  one  between  the  eyes,  largest. 
The  upper  jaw  is  margined  by  14  scales, 
and  the  lower  by  12,  besides  the  tip;  an 
oblique  black  band  crosses  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  and  another  a  little  back  of  it 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck ;  teeth  ia 
both  jaws,  and  two  rows  of  hooking  teeth 
in  the  palate  -,  eyes  small ;  iris  bright  ha- 
zel. Len^h  of  the  specimen  before  me 
about  15  inches;  abdominal  plates  130; 
a  small  part  of  the  tail  broken  off. 

History. — This  plain  and  harmless 
little  snake  is  frequently  met  with,  but  is 
less  common  than  several  other  specie*. 
I  have  met  with  only  two  or  three  indi- 
viduals in  Burlington.  It  feeds  upon  in- 
sects. 


THE  BROWN  SNAKE. 

Coluber  ordinatus, — Linnaus. 

Description. — Brownish  ash  or  clay 

color  above,  lighter  beneath ;  a  light  stripe 

aSong  the  back  from  the  head  to  the  tail, 

om  each  side  of  which  is  a  row  of  black 


THE  SPOTTED-NECK  SNAKE. 

Coluber    occipito-maculatus, — Stoker. 

Description. — Color  above  varying  in 
the  specimens  before  me,  six  in  number, 
from  liffht  ash  gray  and  reddish  brown  to 
nearly  black  ;  belly  from  a  light  brick  red 
to  a  very  dark  copper  color ;  three  fulvoue 
spots  on  the  neck,  one  at  the  occiput 
above,  and  one  below,  on  each  side ;  in 
some  of  the  specimens  a  row  of  blackish 
scales,  usually  slightly  marked  with  white 
on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  line,  and  an- 
other row  at  the  commencement  of  the 
abdominal  plates ;  in  others  the  color 
above  is  uniform;  12  plates  margin  the 
upper  jaw  besides  the  one  at  the  snout ; 
snout  and  under  jaw  yellowish  white,  and 
a  white  spot  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  ; 
throat  grayish,  gradually  passing  into  red 
on  the  abdomen  ;  width  of  the  head  equal 
to  that  of  the  body;  neck  small,  body 
gradually  enlarges  from  the  neck  to  near 
the  vent,  where  it  is  largest;  tail  short 
and  sharply  pointed,  contained  4J  times 
in  the  total  length ;  iris  reddish  hazel. 
Length  of  the  longest  specimen  9.9  inch- 
es, tail  2.2,  with  119  abdominal  plates  and 
45    pairs  of  subcaudal  scales ;    another 
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about  tb»  Mtme  lenffth  had  123  plates  and 
46  pair  of  scales ;  the  shortest  3.7  in.,  tail 
.8,  plates  119,  scales  42  pair;  the  others 
not  counted. 

Bistort. — ^This  mild  and  inoffensive 
little  onake,  though  verr  common  in  and 
•boat  Borlinffton,  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
early  part  of  summer.  They  begin  to 
HUike  their  appearance  abroad  about  the 
beginiUDg  of  September,  and  during  that 
flM»th,  and  the  greater  part  of  October, 
they  are  in  some  years  met  with  in  Urge 
nambeis,  varying  in  length  from  3  to  10 
or  11  iiK^es,  which  is  about  the  extent  to 
which  they  grow.  The  shade  of  color 
above  seems  to  be  as  various  as  the  indt- 
ridoals.  In  the  whole  number  which  I 
have  examined  I  have  not  found  two 
alike ;  but  in  all,  the  contrast  between 
the  color  above  and  that  of  the  belly  is 
venr  marked,  and  the  spots  on  the  neck 
and  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  have  been 
eoBstant,  and  in  most  cases  very  plain. 

THE  RINGED  SNAKE. 
Cotmber  punctatus.—hivwmvi. 

DxscRiPTiov. — Color  above  uniform 
bluish  brown,  approaching  to  black  in 
•ome  specimens;  beneath  yellow;  mar- 
gin of  the  upper  jaw,  lower  jaw  and  band 
round  the  neck,  yellowish  white  ;  a  row 
of  small  black  spots  along  each  side  of  the 
abdomen  at  the  meeline  of  the  dark  color 
above  with  the  light  color  below ;  usually 
a  similar  row  of  spots  along  the  middle  oC 
the  abdomen  from  the  chin  to  the  vent, 
but  this  is  wanting  in  the  specimen  before 
me.  Head  flattish,  about  the  width  of  the 
body,  neck  but  little  smaller  than  the 
body.  Lencth  13  inches,  tail  3,  plates 
164,  seales  60  pair. 

Bistort.— This  snake  is  of  a  timid  dis- 
position, being  seldom  seen  abroad,  but 
IB  often  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the 
state,  coneealed  under  stones,  logs,  and 
the  bark  of  old,  decaved  trees.  Its  food 
conaists  principally  of  insects. 


THE  GREEN  SNAKE. 
Coluber  vematis. — Dx  Kat. 
DsscRirTioir. — Color  above  beautiful 
greea ;  beneath  greenish,  or  yellow- 


ish white  ;  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  yel- 
lowish ;  pupil  blabk,  upper  edge  of  the 
iris  yellow,  below  grayish  brown.  Scales 
not  keeled,  smooth,  rhomboida),  with  the 
acute  angles  truncated,  giving  them  the 
appearance  of  unequal  sided  hexagons. 
Head  flattened  and  covered  with  10  plates, 
one  at  the  snout,  two  pair  behind  these, 
then  3  plates  between  the  eyes,  2  larger 
ones  behind  these  upon  the  occiput,  up- 
per jaw  bordered  by  15  scales,  including 
the  one  at  the  snout ;  nostril  circular,  ana 
near  the  end  of  the  snout.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  ]  S\  inches,  bead  |  in^ 
from  the  snout  to  the  vent  11|,  tail  6., 
width  of  the  head  .3.  Tail  terminated  in 
a  sharp,  horn-colored  spine.  Abdominal 
plates  131,sub-caudal  170  in  the  two  rows. 
History. — This  beautiful  and  lively 
little  snake  is  very  common  in  the  west* 
em  parts  of  the  state,  and  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  lake  Champlain.  It 
is  perfectly  harmless,  and  feeds  principal- 
ly upon  insects.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains  in  this  state,  it  is  quite 
rare,  if  found  at  all. 

THE  BLACK  SNAKE. 
Coluber  constrictor. — Lixmaus. 
Descriptiok. — Color  above  almost 
black ;  beneath,  slate-color ;  neck,  mar- 
gin of  the  jaws,  and  snout,  yellow.  Platef 
on  the  top  of  the  head  very  large ;  that  at 
the  snout  convex,  projecting,  yellow  bor- 
dered with  black  at  the  upper  and  lateral 
margins  ;  first  pair  of  plates  nearly  quad- 
rangular ;  the  second,  pentagonal;  mid- 
dle plate  between  the  eyes  hexagonal  and 
largest  of  the  three  ;  16  plates  border  the 
upper  jaw ;  eyes  large ;  nostrils  large, 
vertical,  situated  between  the  2d  and  3d 
plates  back  of  the  snout ;  three  pair  of 
elongated  plates  on  the  throat  just  back 
of  the  chin ;  back  of  tliese  two  pair  of 
smaller  ones ;  back  covered  with  large 
rhomboidal  smooth  scales.  Length  51 
inches,  tail  II.  Abdominal  plates  184, 
scales  85. — Storer. 

History. — This  snake  is  met  with  only 
in  the  south  and  southwestern  parts  of 
the  state,  and  even  there  it  is  not  very 
common.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the 
length' of  6  feet,  and  runs  with  great 
speed,  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  Racer.  It  is  perfectly  harm- 
less, and  feeds  upon  toads,  frogs,  meadow 
mice  and  small  birds,  swallowing  them 
whole.  It  was  formerly  very  generally 
believed  to  possess  the  power  of  fascina- 
tion, and  Dr.  Williams  adduces  (Hist.  I 
— 485,)  the  testimony  of  several  persons 
in  support  of  the  opinion,  but  the  notion 
is  now  very  generaJly  exploded. 
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THE   CHICKEN  SNAKE. 
Coluber  eximitts. — De  Kay. 

Description.— Color  light  ash,  with 
numerous  larffe  ocellated  wood  brown 
spota  Burrounded  with  black,  which  cover 
more  than  half  of  the  upper  surface.  A 
row  of  these  spots,  which  are  very  large, 
passes  from  the  head  along  the  back  to 
the  extremity  of  tlie  tail ;  another  row  of 
similar  but  smaller  spots  passes  along 
each  side,  the  spoU  lying  intermediate 
between  those  on  the  back ;  belly  light 
flesh  color,  with  quadrangular  brownish 
spots ;  iris  reddish  orange.  Body  elon- 
gated ',  size  nearly  uniform  from  the  head 
to  the  vent,  and  covered  above  with 
rhomboidal  scales,  each  having  two  punc- 
tures, or  indentations,  near  the  posterior 
extremity.  Head  covered  with  10  plates, 
the  central  one  between  the  eyes  trian- 
gular, and  the  two  posterior  ones  very 
large ;  upper  jaw  margined  by  14  and  the 
lower  by  18  scales,  besides  the  one  at  the 
tip ;  tail  terminated  in  a  blunt  horny  spine. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  32 
inches,  tail  44,  head  1,  width  4  the  length. 
Abdominal  plates  20(6,  subcaudal  scales 
46  pair. 

HisTORT.— This  snake  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  but  is 
not  very  common.  It  is  called  the  Chick- 
en Snake  on  account  of  its  occasionally 
destroying  young  chickens.  It  is  also 
called  the  House  Snake^  because  it  is  often 
met  with  in  and  about  old  houses  ;  and 
the  MUk  Snake  from  its  supposed  fond- 
ness for  milk.  In  some  places  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Chequered  Mder^ 
or  ITiunder-and- Lightning  Snake.  This 
snake  sometimes  exceeds  five  feet  in 
length,  with  a  circujaference  in  the  larg- 
est part  of  more  tlian  4  inches.  They  feed 
principally  upon  toads,  frogs  and  sala- 
manders, and  are  supposed  also  to  catch 
mice.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  prevalent 
that  this  snake  is  poisonous,  but  we  have 
seen  no  evidence  adduced  in  its  support. 
It  is  very  sluggish  in  its  habits  and  move- 
ments, and  may  be  often  seen  stretched 
along  in  the  side  of  a  stone  wall,  basking 

in  the  sun.  

THE  WATER  SNAKE. 
Coluher  sipedon. — Linn^ius. 

Description. — Color  above  dark  brown 


with  large  club-shaped  spots  upon  the 
sides  of  light  yellowish  brown  surrounded 
by  blackish,  which  join  the  light  color  of 
the  belly,  and  usually  run  to  a  point  on 
the  back,  sometimes  meeting,  but  more 
commonly  alternating  with  &e  spots  on 
the  opposite  side ;  belly  mottled  with 
blackish,  yellowish-brown  and  yellowish- 
white,  the  latter  mostly  triangular,  and 
in  longitudinal  rows;  darker  beneath  the 
tail.  Body  thick  in  proportion  to  the 
longth,  and  nearly  uniform  in  size  from 
the  neck  to  near  the  vent,  after  which  it 
tapers  rapidly  to  a  point ;  scales  strongly 
carinated,  especially  on  the  posterior  part 
of  the  body.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  28i  inches,  tail  7^,  plates  140, 
scales  72  pair. 

HisTORT. — This  Snake  is  never  seen 
at  much  distance  from  the  water,  but  is 
quite  common  in  the  marshes  and  grassy 
coves  along  the  margin  of  lake  Uham- 
plain,  and  about  the  mouths  of  onr  large 
rivers.  It  sometimes  grows  to  the  size  of 
a  man's  wrist,  and  is  generally  avoided 
as  venomous.  It  feeds  upon  frogs  and 
salamanders. 

Genus  Crotalus. — Linnasus. 
Generic  Characters. — Head  large,  triaagv^ 
lar,  rounded  in  front,  covered  with  plates  ante- 
riorly ;  vertex  and  occiput  with  scales ;  a  deep 
pit  between  the  eye  and  noeiril ,  upper  Jaw  armed 
with  poisonous  fangs  ;  body  elongated,  thick  ;  tail 
short  and  thick,  terminating  in  a  raiile,  which  is 
a  corneous  production  of  the  cpidertnis ;  plalos 
on  the  abdomen  and  under  the  laiL 


THE  BANDED  RATTLE  SNAKE. 

Crotalus  durissus. — Kalm. 

Descriptiow. — Upper  parts  yellowish- 
brown,  with  rhomboidal  black  spots  along 
the  back,  margined  with  bright  yellow  ; 
upon  the  sides  of  these  rhombs  a  bladk 
band  is  continued  to  the  sides  of  the  body, 
where  it  terminates  in  an  irregular  quad- 
rate black  spot ;  tail  black  ;  under  parts 
yellow,  with  fuliginous  dots  and  blotches ; 
scales  on  the  back  elongated,  carinated, 
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krger  and  less  oarinated  on  the  sides; 
top  of  the  head  flattened,  scales  upon  the 
top  small,  on  the  sides  lar^e,  pentagonal 
—on  th^  edges  of  the  jaws  qaadrangular ; 
snoat  terminated  by  one  plate ;  a  quad- 
rangalar  plate  on  each  side  of  this ',  di- 
rectly baick  of  these  a  smaller  one  in 
which  are  the  circular  nostrils,  situated 
obliquely,  pointing  forwards;  above  the 
two  lateral  plates,  two  others  are  sit- 
uated ;  the  first  meeting  the  snout  ante- 
riorly, and  the  second  extending  some 
distance  beyond  the  nostrils  behind;  a 
large  plate  at  t)ie  anterior  angle  of  the 
eye,  separated  from  the  nostrils  by  two 
quite  small  ones,  at  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  which  is  the  aperture  for 
the  poison  ;  a  large  plate  over  the  eye ; 
two  still  larger  upon  the  throat  Length 
37  inches,  head  ]  i,  width  of  the  head  one 
inch.  Rattles,  6 ;  abdominal  plates  170, 
caudal  24.— Storer. 

History. — This  is  the  only  poisonous 
reptile  known  to  exist  in  Vermont ;  and 
although  Rattle  Snakes  were  formerly 
found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  thev 
were  mostly  confined  to  a  very  few  local- 
ities, from  which  tbey  have  now  nearly 
disappeared,  but  still  the  remembrance  of 
these  localities  i8,in  most  cases,  preserved 
IB  the  name  of  "  Rattle  Snake  Hill,"  or 
^*  Rattle  Snake  Mountain."  The  Rattle 
Snake  feeds  upon  young  birds,  mice,  and 
reptiles.  Its  poisonous  fangs  are  situated 
IB  the  upper  jaw,  and  used  only  as  weap- 
ons of  defence ;  and  as  it  always  gives 
warning  with  its  rattles  before  it  strikes, 
cases  of  persons  being  bitten  by  it  in  this 
state  have  been  extremely  rare,  and  in  no 
ease,  within  my  own  knowledge,  fatal. 
The  rattles  consist  of  horny  portions  of 
the  tail  loosely  attached  to  one  another, 
and  it  has  generally  been  supposed  that 
a  rattle  is  i^ded  every  year,  and  that  the 
nomber  of  rattles  indicates  the  age  of  the 
animal.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  In  some 
eases  several  new  rattles  are  added  in  a 
year,  and  in  others  none  at  all.  The 
Rattle  Snake  has  also  been  supposed  to 
possess  the  power  of  fascination,  by  which 
it  charmed  birds  and  squirrels,  causing 
them  to  leap  into  its  mouth,  but  the  opin- 
ion is  totally  erroneous.  The  motions  of 
this  serpent  are  moderate,  and  its  body 
thick  and  clumsy,  in  which  respect,  as 
well  as  in  the  form  of  the  rattles,  which 
are  not  spiral,  our  figure  is  erroneous, 
being  much  too  slender 

ORDER    IV.— BATRACHIA. 

FROGS  AND  SALAMANDERS. 

1b  animals  of  this  order  the  heart  has 
fot  one  auricle,  and  the  body  is  covered 


with  a  naked  skin.  In  their  mature  state 
they  are  provided  with  lungs ;  but  before 
their  transformation  they  breathe  by 
branchiae  or  gills.  This  order  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  families.  The  Frog  Fam- 
ily and  the  Salamander  Family,  or  the 
tailless  and  the  tailed  batrachians. 

I.— frogIfamily. 

This  family  embraces  the  Frogs,  Tree 
Frogs  and  Toad.  Their  common  mode 
of  progression  is  by  hops  or  leaps. 

Gknus  Raica. — Linnttus. 
Generic  Characters. — Body  covered  with  a 
smooth  skin  ;  upper  jaw  furnished  with  a  row  of 
minute  teeth  ;  another  interrupted  row  in  the 
middle  of  the  palate  ;  no  post-tympanal  glands  ; 
posterior  extremities  long,  and  in  general  fully  pal- 
mated  ;  fingers  four ;  toes  fire  in  number. 


THE  BULL  FROG. 
Rana  pipiens. — Linn^us. 

Description. — Color  above  yellowish 
green,  approaching  to  brownish  olive  to- 
wards the  posterior  parts,  and  sparsely 
spotted  with  pale  rusty  brown  ;  tho  pos- 
terior extremities  with  a  few  brownish 
bars  ;  head  and  upper  lip  green  ;  tympa? 
num  elliptical,  large,  rusty  round  the 
margin,  greenish  in  the  middle ;  under 
lip,  chin  and  throat  yellow  ;  other  parts 
beneath  yellowish  white ;  nostril  mid- way 
between  the  eye  and  the  snout,  and  the 
distance  between  the  nostrils  equal  to  the 
distance  from  the  nostril  to  the  snout  ^ 
eyes  prominent,  pupil  black,  iris  reticula- 
ted with  black  and  yellow  ;  a  cuticular 
fold  from  the  orbit  passes  over  and  down 
behind  the  tympanum,  and,  upon  the 
shoulder,  meets  another  fold  passing  from 
the  mouth  along  the  lower  part  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  skin  granulated.  Length  of  the 
head  and  body  of  the  specimen  before  ine 
5^,  posterior  extremities  8 ;  hind  feet  fully 
webbed  ;  greatest  diameter  of  the  tympa- 
num .7. 

History. — This  is  the  largest  frog 
found  in  Vermont,  often  growing  consid- 
erably larger  than  the  specimen  above 
described.  It  is  very  common  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Isike  Champlain.  It  is 
very  aquatic  in  its  habits,  being  seldom 
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seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  few  feet 
from  the  water.  It  feeds  upon  worms, 
water  insects  and  small  molluscous  ani- 
mals. The  stomach  of  the  specimen  from 
which  the  above  figure  and  description 
were  made,  contained  the  elytra  of  large 
coleopterous  insects. 

THE  SPRING  FROG. 
Rana  fontinalis. — Le  Conte. 

Description. — Head  and  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  body  above  green,  irregular- 
ly  spotted  with  brown  ;  posterior  parts 
brownish  or  greenish  ash,  spotted  with 
black ;  snout  yellowish  ;  chin  yellowish 
white  J  posterior  margins  of  the  jaws 
black,  or  spotted  with  black ;  belly  white 
and  skin  very  smooth ;  skin  above  and  on 
the  posterior  parts  uf  the  thighs  granula- 
ted; eyes  very  prominent,  pupil  black, 
surrounded  by  a  golden  line )  iris  finely 
mottled  with  black  and  golden,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  golden  line  ;  tympaoiim  yel- 
lowish brown  ;  a  dark  colored  band  along 
the  posterior  of  the  fore  leg ;  hind  legs 
darker,  irregularly  barred  and  blotched 
with  black ;  nostril  nearer  the  eye  than 
the  snout ;  a  coticnlar  fold  from  the  orbit 
along  the  side  of  the  back,  from  which  a 
fold  passes  down  behind  the  tympanum. 
Anterior  toes  4  in.,  posterior  5.  Length 
3J,  posterior  extremities  5^. 

History. — This  frog  is  found  more 
generally  diffused  over  the  state  than  any 
other.  It  is  common  in  most  of  the  small 
streams,  and  especially  about  springs, 
and  hence  its  name,  Spring  Frog. 


THE  LEOPARD  FROG. 
Roiia  halecijia. — Kalm. 

Description. — Upper  part  of  the  body 
brownish  bronze,  marked  with  large,  dis- 
tinct, circular,  oblong  and  irregular  spots, 
of  a  dark  green  or  brown  color,  and  usu- 
ally surrounded  by  a  delicate  light,  or 
yellowish  green  border ;  usually  two  ir- 
regular rows  of  spots  along  the  back,  and 
one,  two,  or  three   still   more   irregular 


along  each  side  ;  sides  separated  fh>m  the 
back  by  an  elevated  bronze-colored  ridge ; 
fore  legs  with  spots,  and  hind  legs  with 
spots  and  bars,  similar  to  those  ob  the  bo- 
dy ;  a  black  line  along  the  margin  of  the 
upper  lip,  excepting  at  the  point ;  tym* 
panam  small,  bronze-colored,  and  nearly 
round ;  eyes  prominent,  pupils  black,  and 
iris  varied  with  black  and  bronze,  the  lat- 
ter  forming  a  Ion?  line  over  the  pupil; 
throat  and  belly  wcrite  and  smooth  ;  feet 
pal  mated  ;  the  fourth  toe  much  larger 
than  the  rest^  and  tubercles  beneath  thd 
joints  of  all  the  fingers  and  toes.  Length 
of  the  specimcm  before  me,  which  is  of 
about  the  usual  size,  3J^  inches  ;  length 
of  the  hind  leg  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
toe  55  inches. 

History. — This  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon  and  least  aquatic  of  all  our  frogs. 
During  the  summer,  it  is  met  with  in 
fields  and  moist  meadows,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  any  water.  It  was  called  by 
Kalm,  who  first  described  it,  the  Shad 
Frog^  from  its  making  its  appearance  in 
the  Spring  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Shad,  but  it  is  better  known  by  the  name 
of  Leopard  Frog,  on  account  of  its  ocella- 
ted  spots.'*' 

THE  PICKEREL  FROG. 

RanapalustrU. — Le  Conte. 
Description. — Color  brownish  ash  a- 
bove  ;  throat  and  belly  white ;  flanks  and 
under  sides  of  the  limbs  yellow ;  back, 
sides,  upper  sides  of  the  limbs,  and  the 
margin  of  the  under  jaw  spotted,  or  bar- 
red with  brownish  black.  Spots  alon^ 
the  back  squarish,  in  two  longitudinal 
rows,  with  two  rows  of  similar,  but  smal- 
ler spots,  on  each  side  below  the  lateral 
line,  which  is  distinct,  of  a  bronzy  hue, 
and  extends  from  the  eye  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body.  There  are  usually  two 
spots  between  the  eyes  and  one  in  front; 
hind  legs  barred  with  brownish  black, 
and  a  few  spots  of  the  same  on  the  fore 


*  Frogs  secin  to  Ue  able  to  subsist  for  iin  uolimii* 
od  longlh  of  time  in  a  torpid  stnto-  There  hare 
beer,  repeated  and  well  authenticated  instances  <^ 
their  being  dag  up,  in  this  atate,  from  depth*  and 
under  circurastancca  which  made  it  nearly  certaio 
that  they  must  have  Iain  there  for  many  ceoturiea* 
Dr.  WilliamR  (Hist.  I— ]50,  479)  has  giTea  the  par^ 
ticolars  respecting  a  considerable  number  of  firogv 
which  were  dug  up  in  Windsor,  Casilelon  and  Biir< 
llngton,  at  depths  of  from  5  to  30  foot  below  the  aur- 
facc  of  the  ground.  A  number  of  those  dug  up  io 
Burlington  were  preserved  in  spirits  in  the  miwa- 
um  of  the  University, where  I  frequently  saw  then, 
and  although  they  were  all  lost  when  the  college 
r>difico  was  burnt,  in  1824,  I  think  I  can  safely  say 
from  prnsent  recollections,  that  they  weseall  of  the 
n\>iic\os  Jiana  kaltciaaf  which  is  at  present  onrinoal 
common  species.  la  182^  a  Ilvins  frog  was  dug  up 
in  Bridsrcwater,nt  the  dopth  of  26  feet  fiom  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 
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le^ :  Booe  pointed  ;  eyes  promiiieot;  iris 
4mrk  ^Men  ;  tjmpanum  small  uid  near- 
ly the  eok>r  of  back ;  a  brownish  line 
£Knd  the  sBoat  to  the  eyes ;  tubercles  on 
the  lower  snrfiice  of  the  toes  at  the  joints. 
Ijeiifth  of  the  head  and  body  3  inches. 

History.-^ This  prettily  marked  frog 
hem  considerable  resemblance  to  the  pre- 
eediBf  species,  and  like  it  varies,  in  the 
different  specimens,  very  much  in  the 
hiiUiRBcy  of  the  coloars  and  the  form  of 
the  epote.  It  was  named  palustrig,  by 
Le  CoBte,  on  account  of  his  finding  it 
•boat  salt  marshes,  but  it  is  equally  com- 
BOB  about  fresh  water  streams,  ponds 
cad  marshes. 


THE  WOODS  FROG. 

Rama  syivatica. — Lk  Contx. 

DxscRi PTioN. — Color  varying  from  light 
drab  to  reddish  brown  above  and  whitish 
beneath,  oflen  with  rusty  patches  in  the 
young  ;  a  longitudinal  black  line  commen- 
ces at  the  point  of  the  nose,  and,  widening 
as  it  extends  backward  so  as  to  involve 
about  two  thirds  of  the  eye  and  the  whole 
of  the  tympanum,  terminates  at  the  shoul- 
der; usually  a  fine  black  line  along  the 
margin  of  the  upper  lip,  with  a  yellow 
line  separating  it  from  the  vitta  passing 
through  the  eye  ;  hind  legs  with  broad,  ob- 
scure, blackish,  transverse  bands.  Liengtb 
when  fully  grown  about  3  inches. 

HisToar. — This  frog  is  found  in  all  parts 

of  the  state,  and,  though  frequently  met 

with  in  moist  meadows,  is  much  more 

common  in  woods,  and  hence  its  name, 

Woods  Frog.  This,  likepthe  leopard  Frog, 

is  often  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  any 

water.     It  varies  greatly  in  the  intensity 

efita  general  colors,  varying  from  nearly 

blaek  to  light  reddi%)i  brown  or  almost 

white,   bot  is  readily  distinguished  from 

all  the  other  species  by  the  black  vitta  or 

stripe  passing  through  the  eye  and  em- 

hnemif  the  tympanum.    The  young  are 

■soally  darkest  colored  and  become  light- 

tr  as  taey  increase  in  age  and  size. 


THE  HORICON  FROG. 
Raiia  koriconensis, — Holbrook. 

Description. — Head  large,  with  snout 
rather  pointed,  the  whole  dusky  green 
above  ;  nostrils  lateral,  nearer  the  snout 
than  the  orbits,  e^es  large,  prominent, 
and  beautiful,  pupil  black,  iris  reticula- 
ted, black  and  golden;  tympanum  large,, 
bronzed  with  a  Tight  spot  in  the  centre  ; 
upper  lip  light  bronze,  with  duskv  bars  ^ 
above  tliis  an  indistinct  band  of  bluish 
white,  with  black  spots,  which  extends 
from  near  the  snout  under  the  orbit  and 
tympanum,  to  the  shoulders ;  lower  jaw, 
chin,  and  throat  white.  Body  robust,, 
dark  olive,  interspersed  with  irregular 
black  spots,  with  an  elevated  cuticular 
fold  on  each  side,  of  lighter  color,  froii» 
the  orbit  to  the  posterior  extremities ;  ab- 
domen silvery  white.  Anterior  extremi-- 
ties  dusky  above,  white  below  ;  posterior 
dark  olive  above  with  transverse  blaclii 
bars  ;  posterior  part  of  the  thighs  granu" 
lated  and  flesh  colored,  i^et  dusky,  above 
and  below.    Length  SJ  inches. — Hoi, 

HiSTORv. — This  frog  was  found  by  Dr.. 
Holbrook,  at  the  outlet  of  lake  George, 
and,  if  found  there,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  existence  in  Vermont.  I  think  I 
have  met  with  it  in  Burlington,  but  at  the 
time  supposed  it  to  be  the  Spring  Frog. 

THE  BLACK  FROG. 
RatuTmelanota. — Rafiies^vb. 

Description. — Back  olivaceous  black ; 
a  yellow  streak  on  the  sides  of  the  head ; 
chin,  throat,  and  inside  of  the  legs  whi- 
tish with  black  spots;  bellpr  white,  im- 
maculate :  total  length,  2i  inches.    Rttf, 

History. — I  give  this  on  the  authority 
ofRafinesque,  who  says  that  it  inhabits 
lake  Champlain  and  lake  George. 

GxNDs  Hylodes. — Fitzinger. 
Generic  CharacUrs.—Mowh  fbmiehed  with 
a  tongue  ;  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  palate  ;  tym- 
panum  visible  ;  extremities  slender  ;  tips  of  the 
fingers  and  toes  lerminating  in  slightly  diiovelopsd 
lubercies.  ■ 


PICKERIiNGS  HYLODES. 
Htjlodes  Pickeringii, 

DescRiPTiotr. — Color  varying  from  yel- 
lowish ash  to  light   olive  above,  with  ir- 
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leguHr  Brown  marking  and  nnmerons 
small-brown  spots ;  hinalegs faintly  band- 
ad  with  brown ;  beneath,  whitish  yellow 
and  ^anulated  ;  head  rather  broad  ;  nose 
blant ;  fore  feet  with  four  toes,  one  dis- 
posed like  a  thumb  for  clasping ;  hind  feet 
■lightly  webbed,  with  five  toes,  and  two 
tubercles  on  the  heel ;  all  the  toes  termi- 
nated in  small  tumefactions  or  soil  tuber- 
cles ;  a  considerable  cavity  between  the 
orbits ',  a  dark  marking  on  each  side  of 
the  head  embracing  the  tympanum.  To- 
tal length  of  the  head  and  body  about  1 
inch. 

History^ — I  ha?e  two  fine  specimens 
of  this  beautiful  little  animal,  both  of 
which  I  captured  in  Burlington.  The 
iTrsimeaJures  just  r  inch  from  the  snout 
to  the  posterior  of  the  body.  I  captured 
it  in  a  dry  pine  grove,  October  6,  1840. 
Though  the  weather  was  cool  it  was  very 
active,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I 
succeeded  in  taking  it.  its  leaps  were  of- 
ten from  four  to  six  feet.  It  would  bound 
into  the  air  and  cling  to  the  small  limbs 
•ad  bashes  4  or  5  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  other  I  eanght  in  August,  1840,  near 
what  is  called  the  High  Bridge.  The 
length  of  the  head  and  ^dy  is  .8  in. 

GxHUi  Htla. — LauretUi, 
Qenerie  Characttrs\ — ^Body  it  generally  •► 
Ibagated ;  upper  j%w  and  palate  furnished  with 
teeth;  tvmpanom  apparent;  no  post-tympanal 
^aads;  fiagers  long,  and,  with  the  loes,  tsnnina- 
iag  ia  roooded  viseous  pellets. 


THE  COMMON  TREE  TOAD. 

Hyla  versicolor. — Lk  Conte 
DxscRiPTioir. — General  form  like  that 
of  the  common  toad,  with  the  posterior 
portion  more  slender.  Usual  color  above, 
light  ash  with  irregular  brownish  blotch- 
es, frequently  cruciform  between  the 
shoulders,  and  commonly  two  brown  bars 
crossing  the  thighs  and  hind'legs  ;  belly 
white  and  granulated ;  flanks  and  under 
side  of  the  thighs  orange ;  head  broad ;. 
snout  blunt ;  pupils  black ;  iris  golden, 
reticulated  with  black  ;  anterior  extrem- 
ities rather  small ;  four  toes  before  and 
five  behind  on  each  foot,  all  terminated  by 
tamefkctions  or  peHeta.  Usual  length  2 
inehes. 


HisTORv.— The  Tree  Toad  is  so  ealied 
on  account  of  its  oflen  being  found  upon 
trees,  which  it  climbs  by  means  of  the 
pellets  upon  its  toes.  By  these  itis  mbift 
to  sustain  itself  upon  the  smooth  surface 
of  a  perpendicular  pane  of  window  glass. 
They  for  the  most  part  remain  silent  and 
concealed  during  the  day  time,  but  during 
warm  rainy  weather  they  sometimes  be- 
come very  noisy,  and  ascend  upon  logs, 
fences,  and  trees,  but  as  they  assume  very 
nearly  the  hue  of  the  object  upon  which 
they  are  situated,  they  are  not  readily  dis- 
covered. They  feed  and  move  from  place 
to  place  mostly  by  nigbt,bnt  whew  dieoor- 
ered  during  the  day,  they  will  often  sv& 
fer  themselves  to  be  taken  in  the  hand 
without  making  any  effort  to  escape.  In 
their  general  form  they  resemble  the  < 
montoad. 


^ 


THE  PEEPING  TREE  FROG. 

Hyla  squirdla, — Bosc. 
Description. — Form  slender;  aemt- 
transparent;  color  brownish  red*  above, 
with  obscure,  irregular,  brown  blotches, 
bars,  and  specks  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
head,  body,  and  legs;  chin  and  throd 
greenish;  belly  and  under  side  of  the 
thighs  yellowish  white,  with  the  flanks 
and  posterior  of  the  thighs  light  orange,  a 
cuticular  fold  along  each  side  ;  eyes  small, 
pupil  black,  iris  golden  ;  a  large  cavity  on 
the  head  between  the  orbits ;  nead  Uroad- 
er  than  long ;  mouth  large,  tongue  fleshy; 
minute  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw  and  palate; 
upper  jaw  margined  with  whitish ;  bones 
of  the  head  very  thin  and  transparent; 
limbs  slender ;  4  toes  on  the  anterior  and 
5  on  the  posterior  feet,  all  terminated  in 
rose  colored  pellets ;  one  toe  on  each  fore 
foot  disposed  like  a  thumb  for  clasping; 
hind  feet  palmated.  Length  of  the  spe- 
cimen before  me,  1.1  in.,;  head,  .3;  thighe, 
.5 ;  tarsus  to  the  end  of  the  toes,  .7  ;  great- 
est width  of  the  head,  .36 

History. — This  species,  though  not  ee 
common  as  the  preceding,  is  met  with  in 
dififerent  parts  of  the  state,  bnt  is  mneh 
eflener  heard  than  seen.  During  the 
warm  summer  evenings  its  shrill  pe^  is 
heard  to  a  great  distance.  It  ascends  trees 
and  is  often  found  concealed  between  the 
loose  bark  and  wood  of  old  decayed  trees. 
This  species,  in  its  general  fb«,liaBft- 
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setter  lesembUnoe  to  the  frogs  than  to 
tbe  oommon  toad.  The  specimen  from 
whiek  my  fgore  and  description  are  made 
was  captuied  in  Bnrlingtoa. 

Gehus  Bufo. — Laurenti. 
Centric  Ciflrac<cr«.— Head  ghort ;  jaws 
wilfaoot  teeth  ;  tympaBUoi  visible  ;  behind  the  eir 
is  a  large  glandular  tumor,  having  yisible  pores ; 
body  short,  thick,  swollen,  covered  wiih  warts  or 
papUfas ;  posterior  extremities  but  slightly  elonga- 
ted. 


TIJE  COMMON  TOAD. 
B^fo  americanus. 

Dkbckiftioii.— Color  of  the  back  and 
•otside  of  the  limbs  reddish  brown,  with 
brownish  blotches  edged  with  black  and 
surrounded  by  a  doll  yellowish  line,  with 
a  Hght  ash  colored  stripe  from  the  top  of 
the  bead  along  the  middle  of  the  back  to 
the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body.  Bel- 
ly dnll  yellowish  white,  sprinkled  with 
kfown  spots.  Two  very  large  porous 
glands  back  of  the  eyes.  The  body  above 
oovered  with  warts  or  tubercles,  the  color 
of  the  central  part  of  which  is  usually  fer- 
raginous;  body  beneath  |rranulated.  Tym- 
pannm  small.  Eyes  brilliant ;  iris  beau- 
tifully reticulated  with  black  and  golden. 
Four  toes  on  the  anterior  feet,  6ve  ou  the 
posterior,  with  a  hard  excrescence  form-. 
ing  the  radiment  of  a  sixth  toe  ;  hard  tu- 
bercles on  the  under  side  of  the  feet  and 
loes.     Head  rather  large.    length  3^  in. 

Histoht. — The  toad,  which  haslieen 
too  k>ng  looked  upon  with  disgust,  and 
regarded  rather  as  an  enemy  than  a 
friend,  is  beginning  to  be  viewed  by  hor- 
ticnltnrists  as  a  benefactor,  and  there  can 
ke  no  doubt  that  it  renders  an  essential 
service  by  tbe  destruction  of  noxious  in- 
'■eets,  and  deserves  rather  to  be  cherished 
than  driven  £rom  cultivated  grounds.  Du- 
ring tbe  day  the  toad  usually  sits  motion- 
less in  some  retired,  obscure  place,  watch- 
ing for  flies  and  other  insects,  and  when 
any  one  approaches  within  suitable  dis- 
tance, he  suddenly  darts  out  his  tongue, 
to  which  the  insect  adheres,  and  he  sel- 
dfoorfailii  of  xetorning  it  to  his  mouth  with 


tbe  prey  attached  to  it.  During  the  night 
they  venture  abroad,  and  are  often  met 
with  in  large  numbers  in  places  where 
few  if  any  are  to  be  found  in  the  day  time. 

II.— SALAMANDER  FAMILY. 

Gehcs  Salamahdra.— BfONgnuirt. 

Generic  Characters. — Body  elongated ;  tail 
long;  extremities  four;  fingers  four;  toes  five; 
no  tympanum  ;  numerous  small  teeth  in  the  jaws 
and  palate ;  tongue  as  in  frogs ;  no  ■temum  ;  ribs 
rudimental ;  pelvis  suspended  by  ligameais. 

This  genus  comprehends  those  animals  which 
are  generally  known  by  the  aaois  of  eOs  and 
newts.  — 


SYMMETRICAL  SALAMANDElt 
Salamandra  syi»i»fl«nc«.— HanuaH. 
Description. — Color 'brownish  orange 
above,  bright  orange  beneath ;  ^n  em$k 
side  of  the  spine  a  row  of  from  tksee  Co 
seven  ocellated  spots  of  beautiful  vennil*. 
lion  color,  with  the  surrounding  eireW 
black  ;  the  sides  and  under  parts  of  the 
body  sprinkled  with  minute  black  points, 
extending  from  the  chin  to  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail ;  head  flattened  j  nose 
blunt;  eyes  bright  and  not  very  promip^ 
nent,  with  two  longitudinal  ridges  be- 
tween them  ;  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet, 
fi?e  on  the  hind ;  skin  on  the  body  and 
legs  roughened  by  minute  ifbereles.  The 
specimen  before  me  has  six  ocellated 
spots  on  each  side  of  the  •fin®)  uid  meas- 
ures 3.3  inches.  Length  or  the  tail,  which 
is  cylindrical,  next  the  body,  and  flatten^ 
ed  vertically  towards  the  extremity,  1.7 
inches. 

History.— This  species  of  Salamander 
is  frequently  met  with  in  different  parts 
of  the  stete,  but  is  less  common  tfaanivenF- 
eral  of  the  following  species.  It  exists 
throughout  the  United^Utes,  fVom  Maine 
to  Florida.  It  is  found  in  water,  under  did 
logs  in  moist  places,  and  is  sometimes 
seeircrawling  abroad  on  the  w^ ground  af- 
ter a  shower.  Its  motions  are  rather  mod- 
erate.   It  feeds    npon  spiders  and  small 

inseets.  

MANY-SPOTTED  SALAMANDER 
Salamandra  dorsalis, — Harlaji. 
Description. — General  color  olive 
above,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  green,  and 
varying-  from  sulphur  yellow  to  reddish 
orange  beneath  ;  a  row  of  ocellated  Ver- 
million colored  spots, with  a  blackish  halo 
on  each  side  of  the  dorsal  iioe,  which  va- 
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ry  in  namber  and  size  in  different  indi- 
Tidnals ;  the  whole  surface  of  the  body, 
limbs  and  tail  thickly  sprinkled  with  mi- 
nute black  dots.  The  head  is  ghort,  rath- 
er broad  behind,  and  pointed  at  the  snout, 
wiUi  the  nostrils  near  the  extremity; 
€(ves  rather  prominent,  pupils  black,  iris 
light  yellow ;  tail  roundish  at  the  base, 
then  compressed  laterally  throuirli  its 
whole  ienffth,  and  very  thin  at  the  ex- 
tremity; lore  legs  and  leet  small  and  del- 
icate, with  4  small  toes;  hind  leg?"  near- 
ly twice  as  large,  with  5  tops.  Length 
of  the  largestof  two  specimen  she  fore  me, 
9.7  inches ;  head  and  neck  S ;  body  1.1 ; 
Uil2. 

History. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
combaon  species  of  Salamander  in  Ver- 
mont, and  /is  eminently  aquatic,  spend- 
ing nearly  all  the  time  in  tne  water. 
When  kept  in  a  vessel  of  water  it  rises  to 
the  surface  every  few  minutes  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  air.  It  is  an  animal 
of  considerable  activity,  and  its  move- 
menta  are  often  very  sudden.  It  is  per- 
fectly harmless,  and  usually  manifests 
much  anxiety  to  conceal  itself  from  view. 
This  salamander  seems  to  be  much  an- 
aoyed  by  a  species  of  parasitic  animals. 
One  of  the  specimens  before  me  has  at 
least  90  q|)on  it  at  this  moment.  They 
•re  soft  animals,  resembling  a  snail  in  ap- 
pearance, but  more  pointed  at  the  two 
•xtremittes.  They  move  in  the  manner 
of  caterpillars,  by  reaching  forward  and 
tfaen  bringing  up  its  posterior.  They  fas- 
ten tfaemselfes  upon  the  salamander  by 
iberir  mouth^n  the  manner  of  the  1am- 
pfevsor  bloodsuckers,  and  adhere  with 
MM)h  force  as  not  to  be  easily  seoarated. 
TIm  animal  upon  which  they  are  fastened 
Mens  to  be  in  much  a^ony,and  frequent- 
It  etruggles,  but  in  vain,  to  rid  himself  of 
them.  When  fully  extended  they  meas- 
«re  one  third  of  an  inch.  On  being  taken 
from  the  water,  they  die  as  soon  as  the 
water  which  adheres  to  them  is  evapora- 


SALMON-COLORED  SALAMANDER. 

Salamandra  talmonea. — Stoker. 

Description. — Color  yellowish  brown 
«bove,  salmon  color  at  the  sides,  with  a 
loright  salmon-colored  line  from  the  nos- 
tril to  the  upper  part  of  the  orbit ;  upper 
jaw  pale  salmon  color,  with  a  few  brown 
spots  ;  lower  iaw,  and  body  beneath  whi- 
tish ;  light  salmon  color  beneath  the  tail. 


Head  large  and  flat ;  aaoBt  obtUM  i  i 
trils  smaii ;  a  strongly  marked  caticuUr 
fold  upon  the  neck  ',  eves  remote  %xkd 
very  prominent ;  pupil  black  y  iris  co|^ 
per-colored;  body  elongated  and  cylin- 
drical ;  posterior  extremities  twice  the 
size  of  the  anterior.  Tail  longer  than  tho 
body,  rounded  at  the  root,  compresaed  Uu 
terally  and  pointed  at  the  tip.  Length 
6J^ ;  tail  beyond  the  vent  2i|.— SCorsr. 

History. — This  species  was  first  de- 
scribed and  named  by  Dr.  Storer,  of  Bos- 
ton, from  a  specimen  found  by  Dr.  Bin- 
ney,  in  Vermont,  and  his  description,with 
a  figure,  was  published  in  Dr.  Uolbrook'e 
Amer.  Herpetology,  Vol.  HI— 101.  A 
description  is  also  given  in  Dr.  Storer** 
Report,  p.  248.  I  have  a  specimen  of  this 
salamander,  taken  in  Bridgewater,  butafl 
it  is  not  fully  grown  1  give  Dr.  Storer'a 
description.  It  is  found  upon  moist  lan4e« 


TH£  TIGER  SALAMANDER. 
Salamandra  tigrinn. — GnxBir. 

Description. — Color  blackish  above, 
marked  irregularly  and  thickly  with  roun- 
dish, oblong  and  angular  yellow  spots  of 
different  sizes  ;  belly  brownish  gray ;  legs 
Uie  same  color  as  the  body,  with  a  few 
yellow  spots  on  the  outside.  Head  rath- 
er large ;  snout  rounded  ;  eyes  black  and 
prominent ;  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet,  3d 
the  longest ;  5  on  the  hind  feet,  Sd  and 
4th  longest;  hind  legs  about  twice  the 
size  of  the  fore  legs  ;  a  distinct  cuticular 
fold  under  the  throat;  tail  longer  than 
the  body,  roundish  at  the  base.  But  soon 
becoming  flattened,  and  edged  towards 
the  extremity  and  terminated  in  a  flatten- 
ed point.  Hind  legs  midway  between  the 
snout  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail. — 
Length  of  the  specimens  before  me  3  in., 
but  it  grows  larger. 

History. — This  Salamander  is  fre- 
qucntly  met  with  in  Vermont,  living  in 
swamps  and  marshes.  1  obtained  3  good 
specimens  of  this  species  from  the  stom- 
ach of  a  Ribband  Snake,  C.  saurilOy  be- 
sides some  others  which  were  partly  di- 
gested. The  snake  from  which  they  were 
taken  measured  about  2  feet,  and  the  sal- 
amanders 3  inches.  On  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1842,  1  caught  with  a  scoop-net 
more  than  a  dozen  salamanders,  out  of  a 
small  muddy  pool  in  Burlington,  which  I 
suppose  to  belong  to  this  species.  They 
were  about  3  inches  in  length,of  a  brown- 
ish yellow  color,  and  most  of  them  were 
in  the  larva  state,  having  the  fin  aloog 
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Aebttek^ttiid  the  bt&nchie  remaiDtng,  bat 
ftea  serenl  of  tbem  these  appendages 
k»d  dinppeared.  I  hare  kept  two  of  the 
feiaet  ntd  one  of  the  latter,  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  up  to  this  time,  August  17, 1842. 
The  braochie  and  fins  have  vanished, 
tfaeir  color  has  become  quite  dark,  and  the 
jeUow  spots  are  making  their  appearance 
tery  disUnctly. 

VIOi^T-COLORED  SALAMANDER. 
SaUmaTidra  venenoga. — Bartoh. 

IXxtcRiTTioir  — Color  above  dark  gray- 
kh  brown,  with  a  row  of  large  roundish 
biifht  yellow  spots  on  each  side  of  the 
dorsal  line,  which  unite  into  a  single  row 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  tail  ;  sever- 
«1  of  these  spoU  on  the  head  and  upper 
M^eeof  the  legs ;  color  lighter  beneath, 
with  some  minute  white  spots  ;  tail  roun- 
dish at  the  base,  but  slightly  flattened 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  length, 
and  terminated  in  a  flattened  rounded 
point;  snout  bluntly  rounded;  eyes  not 
fery  prominent;  hind  legs  midway  be- 
tween the  snout  and  end  of  the  Uil. 
Ijsngth  of  the  specimen  before  me  6^  in- 
ches; width  across  the  head  .6,  across  the 
body  .6. 

History.— This  large  species  ts  not 
▼eiy  common  in  Vermont.  The  speci- 
men from  which  my  description  is  made 
was  found  in  a  marshy  place  in  Burling- 


RED-BACKED  SALAMANDER. 
Salmmandra  eryihronota, — Grbeh. 


U,  fryCAroiivta. 
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Drscription. — Sides  brownish,  and  of- 
ten with  minute  light  specks,  fading  into 
steel-grray  on  the  belly,  usually  a  broad 
brownish  red  stripe  along  the  back  ;  belly 
dark  steel  gray,  lighter  and  yellowish  to- 
wards the  chin  ;  head  above  darker  than 
the  body ;  form  slender,  cylindrical ;  tail 
nearly  cylindrical,  and  longer  than  the 
head  and  body  ;  vent  midway  between 
the  snout  and  the  extremity  of  the  tail; 
head  broader  than  the  body,  short  in  front 
of  the  eyen,  snout  bluntly  rounded  ;  eyes 
prominent,  lively,  pupil  black,  iris  gol- 
den. A  distinct  cuticular  fold  on  the 
throat ;  legs  slender,  brownish  ;  toes  short, 
i  btfiife  akid  5  behind.    Length  of  the 


longest  of  two  specimens  before  me  3.4 
inches  ;  from  the  snout  to  the  fore  legs  .5 
— to  the  hind  legs  1.55;  from  the  hind 
legs  to  the  point  of  the  tail  1.85;  width 
of  the  head  .2. 

History. — This  salamander  is  quite 
common  in  Vermont,  and  is  probably  the 
least  aquatic  of  all  our  salamanders.  It  is 
often  met  with  under  the  rotten  logs  on 
dry  pine  plains  ;  and  also  in  ledgy  places 
in  the  hard  wood  forests,  under  the  loose 
stones  and  among  the  decayed  leaves.  Its 
appearance  is  lively,  audits  motions  often 
very  sudden.  Aided  by  a  sudden  vibra^ 
tion  of  the  tail,  it  has  the  power  of  leap* 
ing  several  times  its  length.  I  have  be- 
fore me  two  specimens,  both  found  in 
Burlington,  one  with  a  brownish  red 
stripe  along  its  back,  and  answering  to 
Dr.  Green's  S.  erylkronota,  and  the  oth- 
er,  which  is  a  little  larjrpr,  answering  to 
his  5.  cincrea.  The  stripe  on  the  bsck 
seems  to  be  the  only  dilFiTonce,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  are  now  regarded  by  herprtol- 
ogists  as  belonging  to  the  same  species. 


THE  GLUTINOUS  SALAMANDER. 

Salamandra  glutinosa. — Green. 

Description. — Whole  upper  part  of  the 
body  dark  brown,  sprinkled  with  distinct 
light  blue  spots  ;  sides  light  colored  from 
the  blue  spots  becoming  confluent ;  abdo* 
men  lighter,  exhibiting  the  spots  more 
numerous  and  distinct  than  the  back^ 
eyes  prominent,  wide  opart,  of  a  dee^ 
black  color ;  head  flattened  above ;  nos* 
trils  small ;  legs  color  of  the  body  and 
spotted  like  it ;  anterior  feet  4  toed,  po«* 
terior  5  toed  and  unusually  long ;  tail^ 
length  of  Uie  body,  much  compressed 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  save  the  ex* 
tremities,  the  anterior  of  which  is  circu- 
lar, the  posterior  pointed.  Length  6  in- 
ches; head  .75;  width  of  the  head  .5.«* 
Storer. 

History. — This  species  I  have  not  seen 
in  Vermont.  I  insert  it  on  the  authority 
of  Prof.  Adams,  who  informs  me  that 
there  is  a  Vermont  specimen  of  it  in  the 
Collections  of  Middlebury  College. 

THE  TWO-LINED  SALAMANDER. 
Salainandra  bis-linBota, — Green. 
Description. — ^Tail  longer  than  the  bo- 
dy, tapering,  compressed,  and  pointed  ; 
snout  oval ;  back  cinereous,  with  two  and 
sometimes  three  dark  lines,  if  three,  the 
middle  one  broadest  near  the  brad,  and 
about  the  length  of  the  body,  the  lateral 
ones  extending  from  behind  the  eyes  to 
the  end  of  the  tail;  sides  cinereous  ;  be- 
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neath  whitish  or  yellowish ;  anterior  toes 
4.,  |H>sierior  5.  Length  3  inches. — Oreen. 
HiSToar.  This  salaniander  I  have  not 
•een  in  Vermont,  but  Prof.  Adams  in- 
forms me  that  he  has  a  Vermont  specimen 
which  belongs  to  this  species.  According 
to  Or.  Green  it  inhabits  shallow  waters, 
ftppeara  early  in  spring,  and  is  very  active. 


Gkkus  Mknobrakchus. — Harlan. 

Oenerie  Ckaraet€rs,^Ke^d  large,  flattened, 
trtncate,  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  a 
•infle  row  in  the  lower,*  teeth  small,  cooical, 
poinied ;  gills  and  tail  persisteat  during  life. 


THE  PROTEUS. 
Menobranckus  maculatus. — Barrbs. 

Descbiptioii. — General  color  dark  cin- 
ereous gray,  produced  by  minute  yellow- 
ish specks  on  a  dark  bluish  ground,  and  ir- 
regularly interspersed  with  circular  spots 
nl]^nt  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  darker  hue ; 
the  throat  and  central  parts  of  the  abdo- 
nen  nearly  white  ;  a  brownish  stripe 
eommencing  at  the  nose  and  extending 
backwards  over  the  eye ;  the  margin  of 
the  tail  often  of  an  orange  tinge,  with 
Mackish  blotches  near  the  extremity. 
The  head  is  large,  flattened,  and  the 
miout  truncated ;  eyes  small  and  far  apart; 
month  large ;  throat  contracted  with  a 
transverse  fold  in  the  cuticle  beneath ; 
tongue  large  and  fleshy ;  teeth  small  and 
•harp,  two  rows  in  the  upper  jaw  and  ono 
in  the  lower.  The  gills  are  external, 
large,  and  each  consists  of  three  delicate* 
ly  tufted  or  fringed  lobes,  which,  when 
yibrating  in  the  water,  are  of  a  fine  blood- 
red  color;  body  cylindrical, covered  with 
ft  smooth  mucous  skin  ;  tail  long,  flat- 
tened and  broad  vertically,  and  rounded 
at  the  end  like  that  of  an  eel ;  legs  four, 
each  foot  furnished  with  four  toes  resem- 
bling fintrers,  but  without  nails,  although 
the  cntiele  at  the  extremities  is  dark  col- 
ored, having  much  the  appearance  of 
nails.  The  total  length  of  the  specimen 
before  me,  and  from  which  the  aboye 
figure  and  description  are  made,  is  12^ 
inches,  and  this  is  about  the  nsnal  length. 

History. — This  singular  reptile  was 
first  described  by  Schneider,  about  the 
year  1799,  firom  a  speeiiaea  obtiin»d  &om 


lake  Champlain.*  Thia  spceioiem  wall 
probably  obtoined  at  Winooaki  ialiai 
which  were,  for  some  time,  the  onl/ 
known  locality  of  this  animal,  and  whesa 
more  or  less  of  them  are  now  taken  every 
spring,  upon  the  hooks  sospended  oa 
night  lines  for  taking  fishes.  The  fiaher* 
men  formerly  considered  them  poiaonoua, 
and  when  they  found  them  upon  their 
lines  they  were  glad  to  rid  themselves  of 
them  by  cutting  the  lines  and  letting 
them  go  with  the  hook  in  their  mouths ; 
but  they  are  now  found  to  be  perfectly 
harmless  and  inoffensive.  This  animal  m 
s«fIdom  seen  excepting  in  the  months  of 
April  and  May,  and  this  is  the  seaMm  fof 
depositing  its  eggs.  In  a  specimen  taken 
on  the  13th  of  April,  1840, 1  found  ahoot 
150  eggs  of  the  sixe  of  a  small  pea  and, 
apparently  just  ready  to  be  eztradied.  TIm 
food  of  this  reptile  oonaista  of  yarioot 
kinds  of  worms  and  insects.  The  atam- 
ach  of  the  one  above  mentioned  contained 
two  hemipterous  insects,  each  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  the  wings  an4 
bodies  of  which  were  entire,  besides  nn- 
merous  fragments  of  other  insects.  Of 
the  habits  of  this  animal  yery  little  is 
known.  It  seems  to  spend  the  greater 
portion  of  the  time  about  falls,  concealed 
in  the  inaccessible  recesses  and  crevicea 
of  the  rocks  below  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  not  to  venture  much  abroad  ex- 
cepting at  the  season  for  depositing  its 
eggs.  Although  it  passes  nearly  the 
whole  time  in  water,  it  is  truly  an  amphi- 
bious animal,  having  lungs  for  breathing 
in  the  atmosphere,  as  well  aa  braachias 
for  breathing  in  water.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, breathe  in  water  by  receiving  tha 
water  into  its  mouth  and  paasing  it  out 
tlirough  the  gills,  in  the  manner  m  fishes, 
but  simply  by  the  yibrations  of  its  bran- 
chie  in  the  water.  When  kept  in  a  ves- 
sel containing  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
or  in  which  the  water  is  frequently  re- 
newed, it  manifests  but  little  dispoaitioQ 
to  rise  to  the  surface  for  atmospheric  air. 
But  when  the  quantity  of  water  is  small. 


*  The  folloviring  it  fkhfieidor*t  defcrifitioii,  aad 
our  reptile  anoweri  to  it  iu  almost  every  pertlcalac* 

Corpus  nltra  8  pollicefl  kmfum  el  fere  pollieeai, 
craMum,  molle,  •poajgioaum,  inultis  poris  penriom, 
in  utroqoe  latere  tribu*  macularuia  rotiUNlariun»  oi* 
graruin  neriebui  varieffntum  ;  cauda  compreaM  «( 
ancpps,  utrinqan  maeulata,  infcriore  aeie  recta,  mi- 
periore  curvata,  in  finem  teretiuacolum  tenmoator. 
Caput  latum  et  planum  :  oeuli  parvi,  narea  ameri 
orea  in  mar^inn  labil  tuperiorii,  maxille  auperioria 
gemina  ut  inforioria  dentea  eonki,  obtoai,  aatia  Ion* 
gi ;  lingua  lata,  lutej^ra,  anteriua  aokiia :  a^rlora 
oris  patii  utnue  ad  oculorum  linaam  verticalcim  ;  la- 
bia pincium  labiif  aimilia  ;  pedeadicaiti  quatuor,  te- 
tradaotyli  omnea,  absque  unf  oicalis  ;  ani  rima  ia 
ioagitudioem  patet ;  branohis  utrinqoe  terma  extue 
propendent,  appoaitc  auperne  totidem  arcubua  ear- 
lilagincif ,  quorum  latua  internum  tubercula  eartlla* 
f  iasa,  velet  ia  pisciam  geaeie,  emperaat.  Ite. 
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tmd  iKkt'often  chsnged,  it  90on  finds  the 
■ir  m  the  wtter  insaffictent  for  its  ptir- 
fewe^  in  which  case  it  conies  to  the  sur- 
laoe,  takes  in  a  moathfu)  of  air,and  sinks 
a^ain  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Afler  re- 
taining the  air  for  a  time,  probably  long 
enoogli  Ibr  the  consumption  of  its  oxygen 
i«  the  langs,  it  suffers  it  to  escape  through 
Hbe  moath  and  gill  openings,  and  it  is 
seen  to  rise  in  small  bubbles  to  the  sur- 
&ee.  This  animal  is  said  to  be  found  in 
aeveral  places  at  the  west,  particularly  in 
streams  falling  into  lake  Ontario,  where 
it  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  the  length 
of  two  feet.  The  len^h  of  those  taken 
at  Winooski  Falls  yanes  from  8  to  i  3  in- 
efaes.  I  liaTe  never  seen  one  which  ex 
•eeded  t5  inches.  The  best  figure  of  our 
animal  which  I  hare  keen  published  is  in 
llie  Annals  of  N.  T.  Lyceum,  vol.  I,  plate 
19.  The  description  and  figure  in  Or. 
BoIbTo<A*a  American  Herpetology  do  not 


answer  to  onr  Menobranchus,  bat  as  Prof. 
G.  W.  Benedict  has  furnished  Dr.  H.  with 
an  accurate  colored  figure,  drawn  firom  a 
living  specimen  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hopkins,  we  hope  to  see  it  correctly  rep* 
resented  in  a  future  volume  of  his  splen- 
did and  valuable  work.  We  are  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  the  animal  which  him 
describes  to  be  a  different  species  front 
ours.  Notwithstanding  what  he  and  oth- 
ers have  said  ip  proof  of  the  identity  of 
the  Triton  laieralis  of  Say,  the  Menobran' 
chus  lateralis  of  Harlan,  Holbrook,  and 
others,  with  the  reptile  described  by 
Schneider,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  they  are  different  species.  I 
have  therefore  given  the  name  suggested 
by  Prof.  Benedict,  and  adopted  by  Barnes, 
the  preference,  ond  have  described  our 
animal  under  the  name  of  Metiobraitekus 
maculatus,  that  being  descriptive  of  oar 
reptile,  and  the  other  not  so. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FISHES  OF  VERMONT. 


Preliminary  Observations, 

FiSBXS  constitute  the  Fourth  Class  of 
the  aeimal  kingdom.  They  are  vertebra- 
ted  animals,  with  cold  red  blood.  They 
neptre  by  neans  of  branchie,  or  gills, 
aM  they  move  in  wlUer  by  means  of  fins. 
Their  entire  stmcUire  is  as  evidently  fit- 
ted  fer  awimmin^  as  that  of  birds  is  for 
iKght.  The  tail  is  the  principal  organ  of 
iDotioii,  and  progression  is  effected  by 
tftsikmg  a  alternately  from  right  and  left 
^minet  the  water.  The  mean  specific 
gniTit^  mt  fishes  is  the  same  as  the  fluid 
in  wiuch  they  live,  so  that  no  effort  is  re- 
qinired  to  keep  them  suspended,  and  a 
large  part  of  them  are  furnished  with  an 
air  bladder,  by  the  compression  or  dilata- 
tion of  which  they  can  vary  their  specific 
gravKy,  and  thus  rise  or  descend  without 
the  aid  of  their  fins. 

The  head  of  fishes  is  usually  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bndy  than 
that  of  other  animals;  and  although  it  is 
fhJsU  to  great  variety  of  form,  it  in  al- 
Doet  all  caees  consists  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  bonee  as  is  found  in  other  ovipar- 
oas  animale.  These  bones  are  separate 
ia  young  llebes,  bat  in  older  ones  become 
Mited  and  eoaaolidftted  so  as  to  make  it 


difficult  to  distinguish  them.  The 
trUs  are  simple  cavities  placed  at  the  front 
of  the  snout,  and  nsnallv  double.  The 
cornea  of  the  eye  is  very  flat,  and  has  bat 
little  aqueous  humor,  but  the  crvstalline 
is  hard  and  globular.  The  ear  of  fishes  ii 
verj  obscure,  and,having  neither  eustach- 
ian tubes  nor  tympanal  bones,  their 
sense  of  hearing  must  be  very  imperfect. 
The  head  is  attached  to  the  body  in  such 
manner  that  its  motion}is  exceedingly  lim- 
ited. The  tongue  varies  in  different  fam- 
ilies :  in  some  it  is  fleshy,  but  in  many  ca- 
ses it  is  osseous  and  frequently  covered 
with  teeth,  so  that  their  sense  of  taste 
must  be  very  obtuse.  The  body  of  fishes 
is  in  most  cases  covered  with  8cales,which 
cannot  allow  much  sensibility  to  the 
touch.  This  imperfection  is,  probably, 
supplied  in  some  cases  by  the  fleshy  cirri, 
with  which  several  species  are  furnished. 
The  teeth  of  fishes  vary  almost  infinitely 
in  number,  form  and  situation.  Besides 
the  jaws,  they  are  oflen  found  upon  the 
tonffue  and  palate,  and  not  unfrequently 
in  the  throat  and  at  the  base  of  the  ^ills, 
while  some  families  are  entirely  destitute 
of  them.  The  stomach  is  generally  sinv- 
ple  and  the  intestines  abort. 
The  aexet  of  fishes  a^  disti^gmshed  by 
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the  male  having  a  milt  and  the  female  a 
roe.  The  roe  is  composed  of  a  multitude 
of  e^gs,  which  the  female  deposits  in  some 
suitable  place.  After  their  extrusion, 
the  J  are  impregnated  by  the  male,  and 
lefl  to  hatch,  without  the  further  aid  or 
«are  of  the  parents. 

Fishes  are  long-lived  animals,  and  their 
fecundity  is  very  remarkable.  We  have 
a,uthenticatcd  accounts  of  a  pike  having 
lived  260  years,  and  a  carp  200;  and 
Leuwenhoek  computed  the  numberof  eggs 
in  the  roe  of  a  cod  fish  to  be  3,686,760, 
and  in  that  of  a  Bounder  to  be  1,357,400. 

In  a  country  like  Vermont,  situated  so 
remote  from  the  ocean,  and  watered  only 
by  small  fresh  water  streams  and  lakes,  a 
very  great  variety  or  abundance  of  fish  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  no- 
torious fact,  that  when  the  country  was 
new  all  our  waters  swarmed  with  fishes 
of  various  kinds.  Salmon  and  Shad  were 
taken  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  perfec- 
tion in  Connecticut  river;  and  the  for- 
mer together  with  the  salmon  trout, 
were  abundant  in  lake  Champlain,  and  in 
most  of  the  streams  connected  with  it.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  these  fishes 
were  ascending  our  streams  to  their 
breeding  places,  they  could  be  token  at 
the  falls  and  rapids  in  scoop-nets,  or  in 
baskets  fastened  to  poles,  in  almost  any 
quantities  desired.  Brook  trout,  weigh- 
ing from  one  to  three  pounds,  were  plen- 
tiiul  in  nearly  all  our  streams  and  ponds. 
But  with  the  clearing  and  settling  of  the 
country  these  kinds  of  fishes  have  dimin- 
ished till  the  three  former  have  become 
extremely  rare,  and  tlie  latter,  though 
still  numerous  in  many  parts^  are  seldom 
taken  exceeding  half  a  pound  in  weight. 
For  the  production  of  this  state  of  things 
several  other  causes  have  operated  l^- 
sides  their  diminution  by  fishing.  The 
salmon  and  shad  have  probably  been 
driven  from  our  waters,  chiefly  by  the 
erection  of  dams  across  nearly  all  our 
streams,  which  prevent  their  ascent  to 
their  favorite  spawning  places.  Freshets, 
also,  which  have  become  more  sudden 
and  violent  since  the  country  has  become 
cleared,have  swept  out  the  logs  and  other 
obstructions,  which  formed  their  places  of 
resort  and  concealment,  and  have  thus 
tended  not  only  to  diminish  the  number  of 
our  fishes,  but  to  prevent  their  attaining 
so  great  magnitude  as  formerly.  Those 
fishes  of  our  lakes  which  do  not  ascend 
far  up  our  streams  to  deposit  their  spawn, 
have  not  been  so  much  affected  by  these 
causes.  These,  however,  though  still  ta- 
ken in  considerable  quantities,  are  not  so 
abundant  as  formerly. 


CuTier  divides  fishes  into  two  svlMsks* 
ses.  I.  Osseous  Fishes,  or  such  m  haT9 
hard,  solid  bones.  II.  CartiUgmaus  FiA- 
esj  or  such  as  have  cartilage  in  the  place 
of  bones.  Most  of  our  fishes  belonc  to 
the  first  of  these  divisions.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  Catalogue  of  Vermont  Fishes,  mr* 
ranged  in  the  order  in  which  ibey  are  de- 
serioed  in  the  subsequent  pages. 


I.  OSSEOUS,  OR  BONY  FISHES. 
Order  I. — Acawthoftertgii. 

Family  I. — Psrcidm. 
Perea  ienaiO'granuUUaj  Common  Perch. 
Lucio-Perea  amerioana,  Pike  Perch. 
Pomotis  vulgaris.      Common  Sun  Fish. 

^      megalotiSf    Big  Eared  Son  Fish. 
CetUrarckus  tBneus^   Kwik  Bass. 
^        fasciatuSjBltick  Bass. 
Eiheostomaeaprodesjiog  Fish. 

Family  IL-^Sciemdm. 
Cormna  oscula^  Sheep*s  Head. 

Ord.II.-Malacoftertgii  Abdomiiialxs 
Family  /. — Cyprimdm. 

Catastomus  cyprinus^CBip  Sucker. 
**  ohlongusy  Lake  Mullet. 
•*      teres^  Sucker. 

"      nigricans f      Black  Sucker. 
**     longiroslruniyLong  Nosed  Sucker. 
Leuciscus  pulchellus ^Common  Dace« 
(^       crysoleucas^Shiner. 
<*        atronasus^  Brook  Minnow. 
Hydrargyrafusca^     Mud  Fish. 

Family  IJ. — Esoeidit* 
Esox  estoj\  Common  Pike. 

"    retitmlatuSf       Pickerel. 
Family  lU.^Silurida. 
Pimelodus  vulgaris,  Horned  Pout. 
'*         nebulosuSyBall  Pout. 
"  ccEnosuSy  Cat  Fish. 

Family  IV. — Salmonidm. 
Salmo  salary  Salmon. 

**      namaycushy      Namaycusb,  or  Longs. 

"     fontinalisy        Brook  Trout. 
Osmerus  eperlanuSy  Smelt. 
CoregoHUS  aibuSy       White  Fish. 

Family  V — Clupida. 
Alosa  vulgaris.  Shad. 

Hiodon  dodalus.       Winter  Shad. 
Lepisosteus  oxi^rtt5,Bill  Fish. 

'•  lineatusy  Striped  Bill  Fish. 

Ord.  II.-Malacoptertqii  Sujibrachuti 
Family,  GadidtB. 

Lota  maculosa.  Ling. 

"    eompressa.         Eel-pout. 
Order  IV.— MALAcopxERrGii  Apodx^. 
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Family^  Murenidtt, 
Mmremm  vtdgariSf       Common  Eel. 
•*       bo9tamUnsis^  Black  Eel. 
**       argttUeOy      Silver  Eel. 

II.    CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES. 
Family  I. — Sturionid<B, 
Aaiptrnmr  wmbiewuhuj    Round  Nosed  Slargoon. 
M     4KcyrhynckuSy  Sb«rp  Nosed  Slurgeon. 
Family  J  I. — CyclosiomidtB. 
PHnmytffH  nigncaaut.     Blue  Lamprey. 
Ammoattes  concolor^  Mud  Lamprejr. 

L  OSSEOUS,  OR  BONY  KISHES. 
OjioEa  I. — Agantboptertqii. 
Spinous  rayed  Fishes. 
Tiahea  of  this  order  are  recognized  by 
the  spines  which  occupy  the  place  of  the 
first  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin,  or  the  rays  of 
the  first  dorsal  when  there  are  two.  Some- 
times, instead  of  a  first  dorsal,  there  are 
only  a  few  free  spines. 

L  PERCID^,  OR  PERCH  FAMILY. 
Gkkus  Pkrca. — Cuvier, 
Gtmtrie  Ckarmetars. ^Tmo  separate  dorsal 
fias  ;  rays  oT  the  first  spinous ;  tongue  smooth ; 
teeih  in  both  jaws,  in  front  of  the  vomer,  and  on 
the  paUtiae  bones  ;  preoperculum  notched  below 
aad  serrated  on  the  posterior  edgo;  operculum 
boDyi  ending  in  a  flattened  point  directed  back- 
waitJs ;  branchial  rays  seven ;  scales  rough,  hard, 
and  not  easily  detached. 


THE  COMMON  PERCH. 
Perca  serrato-granulata. — Cuv. 
Cut.  el  Val.  tlist.  Nat.  dot  Poiss.,  H — 47. 
Djcscbiption. — Body  deep  and  tliick, 
bot  becoming  slender  and  nearly  cylindri- 
cal towards  the  tail ;  head  rather  small, 
and   tapering  towards   the  snout ;   both 
jaws  and  palate  covered  with  small  teeth ; 
color  greenish,  or  yellowish  brown  above; 
sides  yellow,    crossed    by   7  transverse 
bfownish   bands  ;    belly    white  ;    lateral 
line  parallel   to  the  curve   of  the  back ; 
tail  eoncare.    Preoperculum  narrow,  and 
its  edgia  armed  with  small  spinous  teeth, 
those  on  the  lower  margin  larger,  with 
their  points  directed  forwards ;  the  oper- 
CQlam  radiated  with  granulated  rays,  ter- 
■unatiog  posteriorly  in  a  spine,  with  sev- 
eral spinotts  denticulations  beneath,  and 
Pt.  I.  17 


prooves  extending  forward  from  them. 
The  edges  of  the  inter-opercuhim  and 
sub-operculum  are  finely  serrated,  and 
the  latter  is  prolonged  into  a  membranous 
point  lyinff  under  the  spine  of  the 'oper- 
culum. Humeral  bones  grooved  and  us- 
ually serrated.  Jaws  equal ;  eyes  rather 
large;  iris  yellowish;  dorsal  and  caadai 
fins  brownish ;  pectorals  orange  on  tlm 
lower  part ;  the  others  more  or  less  mddy. 
The  first  dorsal  ntore  than  twice  as  lonr 
as  high,  with  a  black  spot  or  clouded  with 
black  towards  the  posterior  part,  the  sec- 
ond two  thirds  as  long  as  the  first.  Depth 
of  the  body  to  the  toUl  length  of  the  fish 
as  1  to  4.  Length  of  the  specimen  be^' 
fore  me  12  inches,  depth  3,  thickness  2. 

Rays,  B.  7,  P.  0,  V.  115,  D.  131' m4, 
A.2|7,C.17.»  " 

History.— The  Yellow  Perch  is  one  of 
the  most  common  fishes  found  \tt  lake 
Champlain,  and  in  the  moutlnrof  the  riv- 
ers falling  into  this  lake.  They  are  taken 
both  with  the  seine  and  hook,  bt>t  chiefly 
with  the  latter.  In  the  winter  they  are 
caught  by  cutting  holes  in  the  ice.  They 
vary  from  8  to  12  and  even  14  inches  in 
length,  and  are  carried  round  for  sale 
from  house  to  house  iff  the  villages  along 
the  lake,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  neatly 
scaled  and  dressed  ready  for  cooking.  In 
thi8XM>ndition  tbey  are  sold  at  from  10  to 
20  cents  a^dozen,  according  to  the  season 
and  their  abundance.  The  flesh  of  the 
Perch  is  white,  firm  and  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  but  is  rather  dry  and  bony. 

This  fish  agrees  throufifhout  with  Dr. 
Mitchell's  description  of  his  Bodianus 
fuvescenSf  and  is  undoubtedly  the  species 
from  which  his  description  was  drawn. 
Cuvier,  having  obtained  specimens  of  this 
and  another  species  which  very  closely 
hesemble  it,  from  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  gave  to  this  species  the  name 
of  P.  serratO'granulata^  on  account  of  its 
serrated  and  granulated  gill  covers  ;  to 
the  other,  distinguished  from  this  by  the 
want  of  granulations,  by  its  smaller  size 
and  greater  number  of  brown  bands  upon 
its  sides,  he  gave  the  name  of  P.  fiaves' 
cens. 

Gkkits  Lucio-Perca. — Cuvier, 

Generic  Characters, — In  the  form  of  the 
body  and  situation  of  (he  fins  like  a  Perch  ;  head 
more  like  a  Pike  ;  edge  of  the  pre-operculum  with 
one  simple  emarginaiion ;  some  of  the  maxillary 
aud  pa'atinu  leeth  long  and  pointed. 


*  The  letters  indicate  the  fins,  and  the  fiforos  the 
iinmber  of  rnjs  in  each  ;  B.  Branchial  rays ;  P. 
Pectoral ;  V.  Ventral }  D.  Dorsal  i  A.  Anal,  and 
C.  Caudal. 
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THK  PIKE-PERCH. 


TBS  BV«  rtaa. 


AMERICAN  PIKE-PERCH. 

LueuhPerca  mmericana. — Cvtisr. 

Cuv.  et  Val  Hist.  Nat  dc«<  Puisg.  Til.  p.  123,  pi.  16. 
Faun^  Dorcali  Americana,  Fishes >  p.  10. 

DctCRiPTioN. — Body  Uperiog  and  cyl- 
iadrioal  towards  the  tail;  color  Dearlv 
blaek  above,  sides  brown  and  orange,  bef- 
Ij  yellowish  or  bluish  white,  tail  and  fins 
spotted  with  black  on  a  yellow  ^roand, 
but  yarying  much  in  different  individ- 
uals; head  depressed;  eyes  large,  pupil 
transparent,  iris  yellow ;  lower  jaw  longer 
than  the  upper ;  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the 
upper  jaw  and  one  in  tlie  lower ;  teeth 
hooking  inward  and  many  of  them  long; 
operculum  terminated  by  a  membranous 
point,  prcoperculum  s.errated  and  spinous 
at  the  angle  ;  a  bony  plate  over  the  pec- 
toral fin  ;  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  6pi- 
nous. 

Rays,  Br.  7,  P.  13,  V.  6,  D.  14— 21, 
A.  U,  C.  17.    ' 

History. — The  usual  length  of  this  fish 
is  from  fourteen  to  twenty  inches,  and  its 
weight  from  one  to  four  pounds.  It  is  ta- 
ken very  plentifully  from  the  waters  of 
lake  Champlain  and  its  tributaries.  It  is 
a  firm,  bony  fish,  but  as  the  bones  are 
large  and  easily  separated  from  the  flesh, 
they  are  much  less  troublesome  than  in 
the  Perch,  and  some  other  species.  Its 
flesh  is  well  flavored,  thoujfh  not  so  jnicy 
and  rich  as  that  of  our  White  Fish  and 
some  few  others".  In  the  form  of  its  body 
and  the  situation  of  its  fins,  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  Perches,but  its  head  and  teeth 
are  more  like  the  Pikes,  and  hence  its 
name,  Lucio-Perca^  or  Pike-Perch.  This 
fishris  called  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Vermont,  the  Wliite  Perch^  but  is 
generally  known  in  Vermont  simply  by 
the  name  of  Pik$^  while  the  fish  usually 
called  Pike  in  other  places  is  here  called 
Fiekerd.  This  fish,  oD'  the  contrary,  is 
ealled  Pickerel  in  Oinada.  We  have  an- 
other species  of  this  genus,  probably  the 
L.  canadensis^  but  I  am  unaUe  to  say  so 
positively  at  present. 


Geiius  Pomotis — Cu9ier, 

Oeneric  Characters. — A  single  donal  fin ; 
6  gill  rays  on  each  side  ;  teolh  small  and  crowd- 


erf  ;  boHy  cnmpremed  sttd  oval ;  a  roembrauoia 
prolongation  at  the  angle  of  the  operculum. 


SUN  FISH,  OR  POND  PERCH. 

Pomotis  vulgaris. — Covier. 

ShawH  Zoolorr,  IV-^SS.  Liu  ami  Phil  TniM.N. 
Y.,  I  -403.  Faniw  BoreaJi  Ameriettnat  p.  S9L  8to« 
rer*fl  Report,  p.  11. 

Descrjptio.n. — Color  brownish  green 
above  ;  below  yellow  ;  sides  bluish,  spot- 
ted with  brownish,  umber,  and  dark  pur- 
ple ;  sides  of  the  head  striped  longitudi- 
nally with  undulating  deep  blue  linef, 
with  umber  spots  ;  a  large  black  spot, 
edged  with  silvery  above  and  below,  on 
the  poaierior  angle  of  the  operculum  and 
its  skinny  prolongation,  terminating  back- 
ward in  bright  scarlet ;  all  thefins  brown- 
ish, portions  of  the  dorsal  and  caudal  spot- 
ted finely  with  blaek  ;  head  betweoa  the 
eyes  smooth,  dark  green,  with  3  porea,or 
pits,  the  lines  connecting  which  form  rery 
nearly  an  equi-lateral  triangle  ;  teeth  mi- 
nute and  sharp  in  both  jaws ;  upper  jaw 
protractile  ;  under  jaw  longest ;  moulh 
small ;  nostrils*double,  with  a  pore,  mak- 
ing it  appear  triple  ;  eyes  large  and  round  ; 
back  regularly  curved  from  the  nape  to 
the  posterior  of  the  doraal  fin ;  lateral  line 
parallel  to  the  curve  of  the  back.  Depth 
of  the  body  to  the  total  length  of  the  fish, 
as  I  to  3,  nearly  ;  comraencemettt  of  the 
ansl  fin  equi-distant  from  the  two  ex- 
tremities ;  usual  length  about  5  inchea. 

Rays  Br.  6,  P.  13,  V.  J 15,  D.  9112,  A. 
3|10,  C.  17. 

HisTORT. — This  is  a  very  common  fish 
in  the  coves  along  the  margin  of  lake 
Champlain,  and  alK>ut  the  mouths  of  our 
rivers.  Though  extensively  known  bv 
the  name  of  Sun  Fisk^  and  Poiut  Perck^  it 
is,  perhaps,  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Pumpkin  Seed.  .  It  is  alao  aome- 
times  called  Bream.  This  fish,  thougb 
said  in  Jardine*s  Naturalists*  Librmry  to 
be  of  unobtrusive  colors,  is  one  of  the 
highest  colored  and  most  beautifol  fithe* 
found  in  our  waters — *oflentimes  vieinr 
in  brilliancy  with  the  tropical  fishes. 
The  Sun  Fish,  thou^rh  of^en  taken  with 
other  fishes  in  the  seme,  is  more  oommon^ 
1y  taken  with  the  hook,  at  which  it  bitee 
with  avidity.  Its  flesh  is  white  and  pal- 
atable,  but  the  fish  being  small,  thin,  and 
bony,  is  little  sought  aa  an  articlt  of 
food. 
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THE  ROCK  BASS. 


TUK  BLACK  BASS. 


THE  BIG-EARED  SUN  FISH. 
Powuttis  mtgaJetia. — RAFiUKsqui:. 

IttMiB  megmiHi*,  lelithyolocia  Oliiensia,  p.  99. 

DsscRiPTioN. — Color  browBisli  olive 
mbove,  head  darker ;  sides  approaching  to 
chestout ;  bellj  eop^fery,  or  raddy  white ; 
•ides  af  the  head  and  body  with  flezuose 
menish,  or  bluish  stripes  and  spots. 
MembraBOns  prolon^tion  of  the  opefcu- 
looi  verylongand  whollyblack;  eyes  dark, 
the  pnpils  being  black,  and  iris  brown. 
Tail  and  fins  brownish.  All  the  colors 
less  brilliant  than  in  the  Pomotit  vulga- 
ris^  its  Riouth  proportionably  larger,  its 
tail  leas  forked,  and  its  pectorals  broader 
and  less  pointed.  Depth  contained  a 
little  more  than  twice  in  the  total  length. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  4^  in- 
ches, depth  1.9,  height  of  the  pectoral  0.9, 
length  of  the  black  portion  of  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  operculum  0.4. 

Rays,  B,  P.4|,  V.  i|5,  D.  lOlll,  A. 
3|I0,  C.  18. 

History. — ^The  specimen  fVom  which 
the  above  figure  and  description  were 
drawn,  was  takeu  in  Connecticiit  river  at 
Bamet.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  the  preceding  species,  and  is  there 
known  by  the  same  vulgar  names.  It 
may  however  readily  be  distinguished  by 
(he  greater  prolongation  of  the  black 
memibranons  portion  of  thp  gill  oover,and 
the  abseaee  of  the  scarleft  termination,  as 
well  as  by  its  greater  def»th  in  proportion 
to  the  length,  its  nearl^  even  tail,  deeper 
dell  mouth,  and  its  broader  and  less 
pointed  pectoral  fins. 

Oanoi  CcmtABCifut.o-CMe.  et  Vat, 
Owffe  ChmracUrt.-^Body  oval,  compre«M)d  ;  one 
4acaal  to  ;  taetJi  like  ve(Vei  pile,  on  the  jaws,  friMii 
«r  t^  Tomer,  palaUoe  bones  attd  the  baM  uf  tbo 
toogoe ;  pfeopercnlam  eoiire  ;  angle  uf  tlte  opercu- 
iMi  divkM  into  two  flat  poinu  ;  anal  spine*  from 
3to».  


THE  ROCK  BASS. 

Cenirarchus  tsneus  — Cuvikr 

CkUt  mt4a,  Lc  Sueur  Jour.  Ac.  Fc.  Phil.  n,p?:« 

Ctwirgrthms  amemsy  Cov.  et  VaU  iii,  pi.  11.— Fnona 

"   *  I  (FhIio.)  p.  lb 


Description. — Form  elliptical  ;  body 
deep  and  thin.  Back  dark ;  sides  yellow- 
ish, approaching  to  white  on  the  belly  ; 
a  quadrangular  black  spot  in  the  centre 
of  each  scale,  giving  the  sides  a  striped 
appearance  from  the  gill-opening  to  the 
tail.  Scales  large  on  the  sides,  with  the 
exposed  part  circular,  and  the  concealed 
part  finely  grooved  and  truncated  at  the 
base ;  snialler  on  the  back,  belly,  cheeks 
and  operculum ;  lateral  line  parallel  to 
the  curve  of  the  back,  containing  42 
scales  ;  opercula  scaled,  preopercalum 
serrated  at  the  angle  ;  the  operculum  ter- 
minates backward  in  two  thin  lobes,  with 
an  acute  notch  between,  and  a  dark  col- 
ored membranous  prolongation  ;  plate  a- 
bove  the  pectoral  smooth.  Teeth  small 
and  thick  like  velvet  pile  in  both  jaws,  on 
the  vomer,  and  on  the  edges  of  the  pala- 
tine bones.  Eyes  large  and  dark.  Vent 
anterior.  Ventral  fins  directly  under  the 
pectorals;  anal  commences  under  the  8th 
spinous  ray  of  the  dorsal ;  dorsal  and  anal 
expanded  posteriorly.  The  first  yentral, 
the  first  twelve  dorsal,  and  the  first  six 
anal  rays  spinous.  Length  of  the  speci- 
men  before  me  TJ  inches,  fVom  the  snout 
to  the  vent  3^  ; — to  the  posterior  margin 
of  the  operculum  2J  ;  depth  2^,  and  con- 
tained near  tiricc  and  a  half  in  the  total 
length. 

Rays,  Br  P.  14,  V.  115,  D.  12110,  A. 
6|0,  C.  17. 

HiSTORT. — This  fish  is  here  known  by 
no  other  name  than  Rock  Bass.  It  is 
quite  a  common  fish  in  lake  Champlain, 
and  its  larger  tributaries.  It  is  usually 
taken  with  the  hook  along  the  precipitous 
rocky  banks  of  the  lake  and  rivers,  and 
from  this  circumstance  it  derives  its  name. 
It  is  considered  a  very  good  fish  for  the 
table,  and  its  weight  is  usually  about  half 
a  pound. 


THE  BLACK  BASS. 
Cenirarchus  fasciatus. — Le  Sctevr. 
CUikla  fhscialay  Le  Suo.  Jonr.  Ac  Sc.Phil.ir,  p  214. 
Dkscriptiox.— Form  somevhat  ellpli- 
cal,  compresHed,  a  little  convex  on  the 
sides,  and  pointed  forwards.  Color  dark 
greenish  above,  lijrhlcr  and  faintly  mot- 
tled on  the  sidos,  and  grayish  whito  be- 
m-aih  J  «idc'8  ofthe  head  fine,  light  green; 
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THC  BLACK  BASS. 


TBE  HOG  Tf%n. 


•oales  firm,  moderate  on  the  tides  and 
operculum,  bat  very  small  on  the  cheeks, 
back  of  the  neck,  throat  and  belly.  Pr0- 
optrxulum  with  its  upper  limb  nearly  ver- 
tical and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
lower,  without  spines  or  serratures ;  in- 
teropercttlum  andsuboperculum  scaly  up* 
OB  the  apper.side,  and  smooth  below  ', 
operculum  triangular,  with  a  membranous 
proloBgatioH  posteriorly,  and  the  bony 
pitft  terminating  posteriorly  in  two  thin 
lobes,  with  a  deep  notch  between  them, 
the  lower  lobe,  which  is  largest,  ending 
in  several  short  spines  ;  teeth  8mall,8harp 
and  numerous  in  both  jaws,  on  the  lower 
anterior  edges  of  the  palatine  bones,  and 
on  the  vomer  with  a  small  cluster  near 
the  base  of  the  triangular  tongue,  all 
standing  like  the  pile  on  velvet,  but 
hooking  a  little  inward,  those  on  the  jaws 
largest.  Fins  small,  brownish,  and  their 
■oft  parts  covered  with  a  rather  thick  mu- 
cons  skin;  the  dorsal  rounded  behind, 
low  at  the  junction  of  the  spinous  and  soft 
parts,  and  the  spinous  rays  capable  of  be- 
ing reclined,  imbricated  and  concealed  in 
a  longitudinal  groove  along  the  back ; 
ventrals  a  little  behind  the  pectorals ;  the 
anal  under  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
dorsal,  and  extending  a  little  further  baek ', 
tail  slightly  emarginate,  with  the  lobes 
rounded.  Vent  a  trifle  nearest  the  poste- 
rior extremity  ;  eyes  moderately  large ; 
lower  jaw  a  trifle  longer  Chan  the  upper, 
with  several  visible  pores  along  its  mar- 

fin.     Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
9  inches ;  the  greatest  depth  equals  one 
third  of  the  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail. 
Rays  Br.  6,  P.  17,  V.  115,  D.  10115,  A. 
3|11,  C.  17. 

HiSTORjr. — The  Black  Basa,  by  which 
name  this  fish  is  here  generally  known, 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  fishes  taken  from 
our  waters ;  but,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  x;ase 
with  good  fishes,  it  is  much  less  abundant 
than  several  other  species  which  are 
greatly  its  inferior  in  point  of  quality,  ft 
IS  usually  taken  with  the  seine,  and  its 
weight  varies  from  one  to  five  or  six 
pounds. 


Gekus  Etheostoma. — Rqfinesgue. 

Generic  Characters. — Body  oearly  cylindri* 
cai  and  scaly ;  mouth  rariable  with  small  teeth ; 
gill  cover  double  or  triple,  unserrate  with  a  spine 
on  the  operculum,  and  \%iihout  scales;  branchial 
rays  six;  rays  in  the  vf'ntral  six,  one  of  which  in 
spiny,  no  appencfa^te^  dorsal  more  or  less  divided 
into  (WO,  with  all  the  rays  of  the  anterior  portion 
spiny  ;  vent  nearly  nediaL 


THE  HOG  FISH. 

Etheostama  caprodes. — Raf. 

Rftfinesqoe  Icb.  Obiens.  p.  38.    Kirt.  Rep.  ZooL 
Ohio,  p.  168.    Boston  Juur.  Nat.  Ub.  111-^46. 

Dkscription.— Body  lengthened  and 
cylindrical ;  head  elongated,  flattened  on 
the  forehead,  with  the  snout  protruded 
and  rounded  like  that  of  the  hog ;  under 
jaw  narrower  and  shorter  than  the  upper ; 
mouth  beneath,  small.  Color  yellowish, 
darkly  spotted  and  barred  with  brown 
above  and  on  the  aides ;  belly  yellowish 
white  ;  10  brown  bars  or  blotches  on  the 
sides,  the  posterior  one  at  the  base  of  the 
tail  black,  with  about  20  less  distinct  bars 
above  and  between  these  passing  over 
the  back  ;  caudal  and  dorsal  fins  finely 
spotted  or  barred  with  brown ;  pectoral, 
ventral  and  anal  transparent,  unspotted 
and  yellowish;  posterior  part  of  the  head 
above  nearly  black,  but  lighter  towards 
the  snout ;  eyes  middling  size,  promi- 
nent ;  pupil  black,  surrounded  bv  a  bright 
Hoe  and  a  yellowish  silvery  iris  j  tail 
slightly  lunated  ;  scales  ciliated  and 
roQgb  ;  operculum  terminated  posteriorly 
in  a  sharp  spine ;  minute  teeth  in  both 
jaws  and  on  the  vomer  j  lateral  line 
straight;  ventrals  behind  the  pectorals 
and  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  second 
dorsal.  Length  3.2  inches ;  pectoral  fin 
as  long  as  the  head. 

Rays,  Br.  6,  P.  14,  V.  6,  D.  14114,  A. 
12,  C.  17. 

History. — This  fish,  though  its  vulgar 
name  might  be  thought  to  imply  the  con- 
trary, is  certainly  one  of  the  most  sym- 
metrical and  beautiful  fishes  found  in  our 
waters.  It  received  the  name  of  Hog 
Fisk  from  a  resemblaiKse  in  the  iorm  of 
its  snout  and  lower  jaw  to  those  of  that 
quadruped.  It  is  quite  common  in  the 
mouths  of  the  streams  which  fall  into 
lake  Champlain,  but  being  a  slender  fish^ 
and  never  exceeding  4  or  5  inches  in 
length,  no  account  is  made  of  it  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  very  little  is  known  of 
its  habits.  It  swims  low  in  the  water, 
and  when  at  rest  usually  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom. 


II.-SCIENID^  OR  SCIENA  FAMILY. 

Genus  Corviita. — CuvUr, 

Generic  Characters. — Head  gibbous,  caver- 
nous, and  scaly ;  stones  in  the  sack  of  the  ear  very 
large ;  no  caniud  aor  palatine  (satk ;  aU  the  teatk 
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TBB  SBBKP  S  HEAD. 


THK  CARP  BUCKIR. 


■■•II  aod  cn>w<M ;  preopercuhnn  dentBted  ;  bran- 
chial rmya  seven  ;  anal  fin  abort,  with  the  aecond 
wpmm  robnatand  iiroog* 


THE  SHEEP'S  HEAD. 
Corvina  oscula. — Lk  Sukur. 
t  9tcuU,  La  Su.,  Jour.  A.  N.  Sci.,  ii,  p.  525S. 
Descriptioh. — Back  elevated  ;  body 
deep,  thick  through  the  abdomen,  and 
compreaced  to  an  edge  along  the  back, 
and  alender  near  the  tail ;  head  declining ; 
jDout  short,  roonded,  with  three  9mall 
openings  at  the  end,  and  large  pores  near 
the  tip  of  the  lower  jaw ;  mouth  rather 
tmall,  lips  distinct ;  teeth  in  both  jaws  co- 
nic and  crowded,  the  outer  series  largest ; 
eyes  large,  round,  and  near  the  snout; 
nostrils  double,  the  posterior  much  the 
largest,  and  very  near  the  eye ;  head  and 
opercula  covered  with  scales ;  preopercn- 
lom  coarsely  serrated  ;  base  of  2d  dorsal, 
pectoral,  anal  and  caudal  fins  covered 
with  scales;  the  9  rays  of  the  first  dorsal, 
1  ray  of  the  2d  dorsal,  the  first  ventral  and 
two  first  anal  ray s,8pi  nous  ;  the  1st  dorsal 
and  Istanal  spine  very  short,  the  2d  large 
and  stout ;  scales  rough.  Color  brown- 
ish gray  above,  sides  silvery,  and  pearly 
vbite,  or  cream  color,  beneath ;  head 
with  livid  purple  reflections;  dorsal, pec- 
toral, anal  and  caudal  fins  brownish  ;  vcn- 
trals  yellowish  ;  lateral  line  parallel  to  the 
arch  of  the  back,  nnd  visible  on  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  tail;  tail  rounded; 
height  of  the  second  dorsal  nearly  uni- 
form, the  posterior  reaching  the  base  of 
the  caudal ;  depth  of  the  fisTi  containr^  3 
times  in  the  total  length.  Lengtli  of  tho 
«pecimeB  before  me  17J  inches  ;  greatest 
<iepth  jnst  behind  the  pectorals  5^ 

Rays  Br.  7,  P.  16,  V.  115,  D,  9—1131, 
A.2|i3,  C.  18. 

History. — This  fish  is  quite  common 

hi  lake  Champlain,  and  is  here  generally 

known  by  the  name  of  Sheep's  Head.     It 

is  also  found  in  the  western  lakes  and  the 

Ohio  river,  where  it  is  more  commonly 

called  the  White  Perch.  This  fish,  taken 

from  the  Ohio  river,  is  said  to  be  fat,tcn- 

-der,  and   well  flavored ;  but  ours  is  lean, 

toogh,  and    bony,  and  seldom  eaten.    It 

reeeiTed  its  vulgar  name  from  its  resem- 

hJiog    in     appearance    the   Sargus  ovis^ 

which  IB  alio  called  Sheep's  Head  on  ac- 

•eofOit   of  itM   'arched   nose   and  smutty 

Aee  ;'  bat  the  resemblance  is  in  appear- 

aaftff  osly*  ^^  while  the  latter  is  consid- 


ered one  of  the  most  delicious  fishes  for 
the  table,  the  former  is  seldom  carried  to 

the  table.  

Ord.  II-Malacoptervgii  abdomikales. 
Soft  rayed  abdominal  fishes. 
The  Malacopterygii  are  distinguished 
by  having  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the 
fin-rays  soft  and  branching  as  in  the 
trout,  and  the  order  abdominales  embraces 
the  soft-rayed  fishes,  whose  ventral  fins 
are  situated  far  back  upon  the  abdomen, 
as  in  the  trout,  sucker  and  pickerel. 

I.— CYPRINIDiE,  OR  CARP  FAMILY. 
Genus  Catastomus. — Lk  SfEua. 
Generic  Characters. — Back  with  a  singia 
dorsal  fin  ;  gill  membrane  three  rayed  ;  head  and 
operetila  smooth  ;  jawR  toothless  and  retractile  ; 
momh  beneath  the  .«nout ;  lips  plaited,  lobed,  or 
carunculaled,  snitable  for  sucking;  throat  with 
pectinated  teeth.  This  Genus  embraces  tha 
Suckers  of  the  l/ni'.ed  Statea,  of  which  there  ara 
about  20  speciaa. 


THE  CARP  SUCKER. 

Catastomus  cyprinus.^ — Le  Sueuk. 

Jour.  Acad.  Sci.  Phil.,  vol.  I.  p.  91,  plate. 
Descriptiom. — Form  gibbous  ;  back 
arched,  thin  and  sharp  j  belly  thick  and 
flattened  between  the  pectoral  and  ven- 
tral fins.  Head  small  and  sloping ;  snout 
short ;  eyes  rather  small,  pupil  black,  iris 
golden  yellow;  nostrils  large  and  double; 
mouth  small  and  lunated.  Color  light 
silvery  brown,  with  golden  reflections 
above,  approaching  to  yellowish  white,  or 
cream  color  below.  Scales  very  large, 
excepting  along*  the  base  of  the  dorsal  fin, 
of  a  semi-rhomboidal  form,  and  beautiful- 
ly radiated  ;  the  lateral  line  first  bends 
downward,  then  nearly  straight ;  40  scales 
on  the  lateral  line  and  13  in  the  oblique 
row,  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the 
dorsal  to  the  middle  of  the  ventral  fin. 
Fins  brownish  flesh-color,  all  the  rays 
coarse  ;  the  dorsal  commences  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  back,  a  little  forward 
of  the   ventrals,   and    terminates  nearly 


*  This  species  was  removed  by  Cuviin-  from  the 
genut  Catastomus,  of  Le  Suenr,  to  his  own  gub- 
genut  Luk$o,  which  i»  dittiogaiiihed  from  the  Ca- 
taauumu  by  the  greater  length  of  tbo  dorsal  fin. 
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Fast  I. 

THE  LAKK  MULLET. 

T«fl    tOCKBII. 

orer  the  middle  of  the  anal,  three  or  foar 
of  the  first  rays  beio^  much  elongated,  the 
others  short ;  the  anal  fin  slightly  lona- 
ted,  the  caudal  forked  with  pointed  lobes. 
The  swimming  bladdder  divided  in  three 
tacks,  connected  by  tubes.  Length  of  the 
■pecimen  before  me  from  the  snout  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail  16  inches,— to  the 
tail  13,  to  the  vent  10,~to  the  middle  of 
the  gill  opening  3^ ;  greatest  depth  5  ; 
greatest  thickness  2J;  height  of  the  front 
part  of  the  dorsal  4  j ;  length  of  the  dor- 
sal 5,  scale  on  the  side  .8  by  .7. 

Rays,  Br.  3,  P- 16,  V.  10,  D.  28,  A.  9, 
C.  18. 

History. — This  fish,  though  said  to  be 
common  further  south,  is  only  occasion- 
ally taken  in  our  waters,  and  here  varies 
from  1  to  3  or  4  pounds  in  weiglit.  It  is 
considered  a  very  good  fish  for  the  table, 
but  like  the  others  in  this  family  it  is 
wanting  in  firmness. 


THE  LAKE  MULLET. 

CmimsiomMt  oblongus, — Mitch bll. 

Cg/rinm  oW^m^iw— Mitobell.  Trans.  Lit.  and  Fhil. 
Soc.  of  N.  Y.,  I— 45». 

Description. — Form  gibbous  ;  back 
arched  ;  body  deep  and  thick  ;  head  short 
and  smooth  ;  mouth  under,  small  and 
toothless ;  gill  openings  narrow.  Color 
above  dark  brown,  lighter  with  bronzy  re- 
flections on  the  sides,  and  dirty  cream- 
color  beneath  ;  scales  large  with  radiating 
•trie,  and  arranged  in  about  13  longitu- 
dinal rows  on  each  side ;  lateral  line  me- 
dial and  nearly  straight,  but  not  very  con- 
apicuous.  Dorsal  fin  brownish,  the  other 
fins  lighter  and  usually  more  or  less  rud- 
dy; pectorals,  situated  low  and  far  Ibr- 
ward  upon  the  throat;  ventrals  under  the 
middle  of  the  dorsal ;  the  anal  reaching 
the  base  of  the  caudal ;  tail  deeply  forked  ; 
swimming  bladder  in  three  sacks  con- 
nected by  tubes.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  25  inches,  depth  in  front  of  the 
dorsal  6,  thickness  3,  height  of  the  dor^ 
«al  3.2.     Weight  6i  lbs. 

Rays.  B,  3,  F.  17,  V.  9,  D.  16,  A.  9, 
C.  18. 

History. — This  fish  is  described  by 
Dr.  Mitchell  under  the  name  of  the  Ckitb 
iff  J^ew  York.  It  is  here  very  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Mullet^  under 
^hich  name  several  species  of  lake  suck- 


era  are  eoafoandad,  although  H  farioaffs 
to  a  family  of  fishes  entirely  distinct  (torn. 
the  real  Mullet.  This  is  one  of  oar  sHMt 
common  fishes,  and  in  the  spring  and 
early  part  of  summer  is  caught  with  tlie 
seine  in  large  quantities,  both  in  lake 
Champlain  and  in  the  mouths  of  its  lar- 
ger tributaries.  The  fiesh  of  this  fish  is 
rather  sofl,  and  is  considerably  filled  with 
the  knots  of  fine  bones  bo  common  to  this 
family,  and  yet  it  is  regarded  as  a  very 
good  fiish  for  the  table.  There  are  various 
methods  of  cooking  it,  but  it  is  generallj 
most  highly  esteemed  when  baked.  The 
fish  grows  to  a  larger  size,  and  is  taken  in 
lake  Champlain  in  larger  quantities  thaa 
any  other  species  of  this  family.  Their 
usual  length  is  from  15  to  20  inches,  and 
their  weight  from  2  to  5  pounds.  But 
individuals  arc  oflen  taken  which  are 
much  larger,  weighing,  in  some  cases,  ^ 
or  10  pounds.  The  usual  price,  when 
fVesh,  is  from  3  to  4  cents  a  pound. 


THE  SUCKER. 

Catastomvs  teres. — Mitchell. 

Cvmrvftut  teres  ^MHehi^W.  Trans.  Lit.  Mid  PhiU  So0 
of  N.  Y.,  l-iT^. 

Description. — Body  len^hened,  thick 
and  subcylindrical,  the  head  one-sixth  the 
total  length  ;  color  blackish  brown  above, 
darkest  on  the  bead,  oflen  tinged  with 
green  ;  sides  brownish,  often  with  golden 
reflections  from  the  scales  ;  belly  white, 
and  sometimes  yellowish  ;  dorsal  and 
caudal  fin  brown;  the  other  fins  ruddy,  or 
yellowish  brown.  Head  rather  small,  and 
with  the  cheeks  and  opercnia  smooth  ; 
eyes  small,  iris  golden,  out  very  dark  in 
some  specimens ;  nostrils  large,  double 
and  very  near  the  eye  in  front.  Scales 
of  middling  size,  radiated,  with  17  in  the 
oblique  row  extending  from  the  anterior 
base  of  the  ventral  to  the  posterior  ray  of 
the  dorsal,  the  middle  scale  being  crossed 
by  the  lateral  line  which  is  straight  in 
the  middle  of  the  body,  and  contains  61 
scales.  Pectoral  fins  situated  very  near 
the  gills,  the  dorsal  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  about  as  long  as  high ;  the  vea* 
trals  rather  small,  under  the  middle  of  tha 
dorsal ;  the  anal  far  back,  reaching  the 
base  of  the  caudal,  and  its  leagth  coa* 
tained  2^  times  in  its  height;  the  tail 
forked  ;  all  the  fin  rays  coarse,  partieo* 
lar\y  those  of  the  anal  fin.  The  swim- 
ming bladder  in  two  sacks  connected  bj 
a  tube.  Length  of  the  specimea  befom 
me  22j|  inches,  from  the  snout  to  the  p«m^ 
terior  edge  of  the  gill  covers  4.4,  froai  tha 
gill  to  the  base  of  the  tail  along  the  later- 
al line  15.  Its  greatest  depth  5.4,  thi4Bk* 
ness  3,  and  its  weight  0^  Iba. 
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TSB  BLACK  AWV  LMfG-JIOflKD  SUCKERS. 


THB  DACX 


■tr 


Br.  S,  P.  18,  V.  10,  D.  13,  A.  8, 


History. — This  is  jrenerallr  known  on 
the  west  si  de  of  the  6r6en  MonnUiDS  by 
the  osme  of  Sacker,  or  Black  Sucker, 
wkile  anolber  snee^  is  known  by  the 
ssme  naanes  on  the  east  side  of  the  moon- 
tains.  This  ^ak  is  quite  common  in  lake 
Cbampl&in,  and  in  most  of  the  large 
streams  umI  ponds  conneeied  with  it. 

.THE  BLACK  SUCKER. 

Cmtustomus  nigrieans.—hK  SoxuR. 

JiMT.  Asad.  Nat.  Scinea*  1^10^    Stoi«r*B  S«port, 
F'tth^  of  IUm.,  p.  86. 

Dkscriftiok. — Color  of  the  back  black ; 
sides  redflish  yellow  with  black  blotches ; 
beneath  white,  with  golden  reflections; 
scales-  moderate  in  size ;  head  qnadrang i^- 
lar,  one  fifth  the  length  of  the  fish ;  top 
of  the  head  of  a  deeper  black  than  the 
body  ;  eyes  moderate,  oblong  ;  pupils 
black  ;  irides  golden  ;  month  large  ;  cor- 
regations  of  the  lips  very  large,  particu- 
larly those  of  the  lower  lip;  lateral  line, 
rising  back  of  the  operculum  on  a  line  op- 
posite the  centre  of  the  eye,  makes  a  very 
alight  corre  downwards  and  then  pursues 
nearly  a  straight  courae  to  the  tail,  and 
contains  GO  scales;  back  between  the 
head  and  dorsal  fin  rounded;  pectoral, v^n- 
teal  and  anal  fins  reddish ;  caudal  and 
dorsal  blackish ;  height  of  the  dorsal  equal 
to  two  thirds  its  length  ;  third  and  fourth 
rays  of  the  anal  reach  the  base  of  the 
oandal.  Liength  of  the  specimen  from 
which  the  description  is  drawn  15  inches. 

Rays,  D.  13,  P.  18,  V.  9,  A.  8,  C.  18. 

HistoAt. — This  I  suppose  to  be  the 
eommon  Sucker  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains  in  this  state ;  but  not 
karing  obtained  any  good  specimen  of  it, 
I  have  copied  above  Dr.  Storer*s  descrip- 
tion, which  was  made  from  a  specimen 
obtained  from  Walpole.  They  frequently 
weigh  3  or  4  pounds,  and  exceed  20  inch- 
es in  length. 

THE  LONG-NOSED  SUCKER. 

CmUuUmmM  Umgirostrum.-^LK  Sukur. 

lifual  Acadetay  Nmi.  SoienoM,  Phil.,  I— 16S. 

Dbscrtftjoii. Body    sub-cylindric, 

straight,  delicate ;  head  flat ;  eyes  large, 
of  Uie 


yellowish  white ;  aperture 
month  greatly  arcuated,  and  large ;  scales 
wry  somll  -and  ronndish ;  color  of  the 
body  aboTe  reddisb,  paler  on  the  sides ; 
abdomen  white,  with  a  bluish  tint;  later- 
al Jioe  eorved  above  the  pectoral  fin. 
Doiml  fin  deeper  than  broad,  quadrangu- 
lar; the  mxtrenuty  of  the  anal  fin  does  not 
leacli  the  hm^e  of  the  oaodal ;  head  hori 


sontal,  terminsted  in  a  long  snoot.  Length 
of  the  individual  describrd  5  inches. 

Rays,  P.  16,  V.  9,  D.  12,  A.  7,  C.  18. 
— Le  Sueur. 

HtiTORT.— "This  fish  I  discovered," 
says  Le  Sueur,  **  in  the  state  of  Vermont ; 
I  have  not  seen  it  in  any  other  state.*' 
Not  having  met  with  this  fish,  1  can  only 
give  Le  Sueur's  account  of  it.   - 

Gkhus  Lzuciscus. — Klein. 

GtirutU  ClUtrmettrB. — The  dorsal  aod  aoal 
Bm  short  and  wiHioMt  strsiif  rays  ai  the  oooi- 
mencement  of  either ;  ao  drri. 

This  geiins  embraces  those  fishes  which  are 
generally  known  in  New  England,  by  the  names 
of  Dace,  Chub  and  Shiner. 


THE  COMMON  DACE. 

Leudseus  pulchtUus.^SrotizR. 

Storer*!  Report  on  Fiahes  of  Manacboeette,  p.  91. 

De8criptio5. — Upper  part  of  the  head 
and  tail  blackish  ;  back  approaching  to 
olive ;  sides  lighter ;  belly  white  ;  cheeks, 
gill  covers  and  lower  fins  more  or  less 
ruddy  ;  scales  striated,  exhibiting  a  most 
beautiful  play  of  green,  blue,  golden  and 
silvery  reflections.  A  dork  colored  mem- 
brane visible  at  the  junction  of  the  scales, 
giving  tlie  sides  of  the  fish  a  reticulated 
appearance ;  49  scales  on  the  lateral  line, 
which  begins  near  the  upper  part  of  the 
gill-opening,  bends  rapidly  downward 
through  9  scales,  and  then  pursues  a 
straight  course  to  the  tail.  Head  and 
operculum  smooth,  the  latter  with  cupre- 
ous reflections.  Scales  rather  lar^e  and 
much  crowded  above  the  pectoral  fins. 
Eyes  small,  pupil  black,  surrounded  by 
a  golden  line  which  fades  into  gray  on 
the  iris.  Mouth  large  ;  lips,  tongue  and 
palate  fleshy ;  jaws  toothless ;  two  patches 
of  pectinated  teeth  in  the  throat,  with 
four  teeth  in  each.  Ventral  fins  under 
the  front  of  the  dorsal ;  the  anal  fin  twice 
Its  length  from  the  caudal ;  the  two  first 
rays  short  and  closely  applied  to  the  third 
in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin.  Swimming 
bladder  in  two  sacks  connected  by  a  tube. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  17 
inches — from  the  snout  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  operculum  3} — to  the  vent  9). 
Total  length  4}  times  the  greatest  depth. 

Rays,  Br.  3,  P.  16,  V.  8,  D.  10,  A.  10, 
C.  19. 
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THE  SHINER. 


THE  BROOK  MIRIIOW. 


HisTORT. — This  fish  is  quite  common 
in  lake  Champlain  and  its  tributaries.  It 
is  readily  caught  with  the  hook,  and  the 
flavor  of  its  flesh  is  agreeable,  but  it  is 
so  soft  and  filled  with  small  bones  that  it  is 
not  much  valued  as  an  article  of  food. 
The  length  of  those  usually  taken  varies 
from  5  to  12  inches,  but  they  sometimes 
grow  to  the  length  of  20  inches. 


THE  SHINER. 
Leuciseus  crysoleucas. — Mitchell. 
Trant.  Lit.  and  Phil.Soc.  of  N.  Y.,  p.  459. 
Fauna  Boroali  AmtT,  Fishes,  page  122. 
Storer't  Report,  Fiahes  ul  Mass.,  page  68. 

Dkscbiptioh. — Form  ovate  ;  body  deep 
and  thin,  the  depth  contained  4  times  in 
the  total  length.  Color  greenish  above, 
lighter  on  the  sides  and  yellowish  white 
beneath ;  a  very  broad  indistinct  yellow- 
ish or  cupreous  stripe  along  the  side  to 
the  middle  of  the  Uil.  The  fins  of  a  dull 
yellow  color,  with  the  extremities  of  the 
dorsal,  caudal  and  anal  fins  and  the  first 
r^y  of  the  pectoral  more  or  less  black  ; 
cheek  and  operculum  with  yellow  and 
silvery  reflections;  scales  rather  large, 
radiated,  crossed  by  concentric  undula- 
tions^ or  striffi  ;  the  whole  side  exhibiting 
blue,  green,  cupreous,  yellow  and  silvery 
reflections,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  light.  Eyes  large  ;  iris  bright  yellow. 
Head  and  gill  covers  smooth,  month  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  small,  toothfess^  and  di- 
rected upwards.  The  lateral  line  com- 
mences near  the  upper  part  of  the  gill 
opening,  bends  downwards  and  passes 
along  nearly  parallel  to  the  curve  of  the 
abdomen,  to  the  tail,  being  only  one  third 
as  far  from  the  belly  as  from  the  back  at 
the  ventral  fin.  Swimming  bladder  in 
two  sacks.  Length  of  the  pectoral  fins 
to  their  height  as  2  to  7  ;  ventrals  before 
the  dorsal  with  slender  bracts  above  their 
base ',  dorsal  fin  medial,  its  length  being 
to  the  height  of  the  anterior  part  as  1  to  2 ; 
the  anal  fin  commences  under  the  termi- 
nation of  the  dorsal,  its  length  being  to 
the  height  of  the  anterior  part  as  7  to  6 ; 
tail  large  and  forked.  Length  of  the  spe- 
cimen before  me  4.6  inches  ;  depth  1.1. 

Rays,  Br.  3,  P.  17,  V.  8,  D.  10,  A.  15, 
C.  19. 

HiSTORT. — This  fish  is  quite  common, 
particularly  in  the  small  ponds  and  coves 
along  the  shore  of  lake  Champlain,  and 
about  the  mouths  of  our  large  streams, 


where  it  is  found  associated  with  perch, 
bull-pouts  and  mud  fishes. 


THE  BROOK  MINNOW. 

Leuciscus  atronasus. — Mitchell. 

Trans.  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  p.  460.    Storer*8  Report 
on  Fishes  of  Mass.,  p.  92. 

Description. — Body  rather  thick  and 
deep  through  the  abdomen ;  head  a  little 
flattened  above,  end  narrowed  towards 
the  snout.  Color  above  brownish  olive 
spotted  with  black ;  beneath  white  with 
cupreous  and  silvery  reflections^and  some- 
times red  ;  a  dark  band  passes  round  the 
nose,  crosses  the  eye,  passes  along  the 
sides  and  through  the  middle  of  the  tail, 
which  is  forked  ;  above  this  band  is  us- 
ually a  yellowish  stripe  ',  eyes  middling 
size ;  iris  bright  yellow,  wltere  it  is  not 
darkened  by  the  above  mentioned  dark 
band.  The  lateral  line  commences  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  passes  obliquely  down- 
wards across  the  ■  dark  band  on  the  side 
and  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  band 
to  the  tail.  Nostrils  large,  double  and 
tubelar.  Dorsal  fin  behind  the  ventrals 
and  twice  as  high  as  it  is  long.  Vent  me- 
dial and  under  the  posterior  rays  of  the 
dorsal  fin.  Fins  brownish  yellow.  Swim- 
ming bladder  in  two  sacks  connected  by 
a  tube.  Length  2^  inches  ;  head  a  little 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  total  length. 

Rays,  Br.  3,  P.  12,  V.  7,  D.  7,  A.  7, 
C    19. 

HiSTORT. — This  species  is  quite  com- 
mon in  most  of  the  streams  in  Vermont, 
and  particularly  so  in  those  that  fall  di- 
rectly into  lake  Champlain.  It  is  an  ac- 
tive, lively  little  fish,  and  on  account  of 
the  stripes  on  its  sides,  the  colors  of 
which  are  changeable,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  light  falling  upon  them, 
it  is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  fishes. 
When  fully  grown  this  fish  is  only  from 
2.^  to  3.  inches  long,  and,  though  found  in 
great  numbers,  its  diminutive  size  ren- 
ders it  of  no  account  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  is  chiefly  sought  to  be  used  a» 
bait  for  Pike  and  other  large  fishes. 

The  Eroglosson  niffrcseens,  described 
by  Rafinesque  in  the  Journal  of  Academy 
Nat.  Sci.,  Phil.,  1—422,  which  be  savs  he 
found  in  lake  Champlain,  and  several  oth- 
ers of  this  family,  which  I  know  to  exist 
in  our  waters,  1  have  thought  it  best  to 
omit,  because  I  cannot  speak  of  them 
with  confidence  without  further  exami- 
nation. 
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TBS  nVV  FISH. 


THE  COMMON  PIKE. 


GbNUS    HTDRAR6TRA.-*i>  SuCUT, 

Crsneric  Ckaracl4rs.—Ven\m\  fins  6  rayed; 
teelh  in  ihe  jaws  and  ihroat;  those  of  the  jaws 
conic  and  rectinred  ;  none  in  the  palate ;  jaws  pro* 
Irmctiie;  lower  jaw  longer  than  the  upper  one; 
one  dorsal  fin,  situated  nearer  the  tail  than  the 
bead,  opposite  to  the  nnal  fin  ;  scales  on  the  oper< 
cola  and  body ;  head  flat,  shielded  above  with 
large  scales,  the  centre  scale  largest. 


THE  MUD  FISH. 
Hpdrargyra  fusca, 

OKSCRiPTioir. — Color  above  dark  olive, 
mottled  with  blackieh;  sides  mottled  or 
Tarieg[iited  with  brown,  green  and  golden, 
with  faint  indications  of  yellowish  bars; 
belly  doll  brownish,  bronzy  yellow ;  fins 
dosky  yellow ;  sides  yellowish  at  the  base 
of  the  tail,  crossed  by  a  vertical  black  bar, 
with  a  brownish,  crescent-shaped  line  a- 
lona  the  base  of  the  caudal  rays,  making, 
with  a  vertical  line,  the  form  of  the  letter 
D.  Form  thick  and  plamp ;  head  slight- 
ly flattened  above  ;  upper  jaw  shorter 
titan  the  lower,  and  broadly  truncated  ; 
lower  jaw  curved  upward  and  rounded ; 
month  slightly  cleft;  teeth  in  both  jaws 
and  front  part  of  the  vomer,  small,crowd- 
ed,  and  incurved ;  four  patches  of  short, 
conical  teeth  in  the  throat.  Eyes  moder- 
ately large,  pupil  black,  iris  yellow,  cor- 
nea very  prominent  and  clear.  Scales  on 
the  body,  head,  cheeks  and  operculum ; 
those  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  largest. 
Tail  fully  rounded,  a  little  shorter  than 
the  head,  which  is  a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  the  total  length  of  the  fish.  Ventral 
fins  small,  medial,  and  slightly  in  adviuice 
of  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal;  anal  fin 
nnder  the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  and 
about  as  high  as  long  ;  the  dorsal  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  high,  and  about  its  length 
from  the  caudal.  The  dorsal  and  anal 
have  their  first  rays  short  and  closely  ap- 
plied to  the  second  ray  ;  outer  rays  of  the 
caudal  also  very  short.  Length  of  the 
longest  of  12  specimens  before  me  4^  in- 
ches ;  greatest  depth  .8  ;  thickness  .5. 

Rays,  Br.  4,  P.  15,  V.  6,  D.  14,  A.  10, 
C.  16. 

History. — These  fishes  exist  in  con- 
siderable numbers  in  the  marshes  tind 
coves  along"  the  margin  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it. 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  live 
iooffer  than  most  fishes  without  water. 
During  droug^hts,  as  the  waters  subside 
Pt.  I.  18 


and  recede  from  the  coves,  they  have  the 
power,  by  a  springing  motion,  of  trans- 
porting themselves  from  one  little  puddle 
to  another.  They  also  have  the  power  of 
partially  burying  themselves  and  living 
in  the  mud  and  among  the  moist  grass* 
roots,  after  the  other  small  fishes  associa« 
ted  with  them  are  all  dead  for  the  want  of 
water.  In  these  situations  vast  numbers 
of  them  are  devoured  by  birds,  muskrats, 
and  foxes.  In  severe  droughts,  like  that 
of  1841, the  quantity  of  small  fishes  which 
die  in  consequence  of  the  drying  up  of 
the  coves,  is  exceedingly  great.  In  one 
small  cove,  which  I  visited  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1841, 1  found  Mud  Fishes  Md 
other  small  fishes  dead  in  piles,  in  the  low 
places  which  had  become  dry.  One  small 
portion  of  the  cove,  still  covered  with  wa- 
ter and  leaves  to  the  depth  of  4  or  5  in- 
ches, was  literally  filled  with  fishes  strug- 
gling together  for  existence.  This  por- 
tion amounted  to  about  one  square  rod, 
and  in  this  space  there  could  not  have 
been  much  less  than  a  barrel  of  fishes. 
They  consisted  of  pickerel,  yellow  perch, 
shiners,  bull  pouts  and  mud  fishes,  but 
mostly  of  the  two  last.  My  feelings  were 
really  pained  at  the  sight,  and  moved  by 
compassion  for  the  poor  fishes,  I  heartily 
wished  for  rain,  which,  on  the  next  day, 
came  in  abundance,  to  the  joy,  not  only 
of  the  fishes  and  their  sympathizers,  but 
of  the  whole  country. 

n.—ESOCES,  OR  PIKE  FAMILY. 
Gbnus  Ebox. — Linrueus, 
Oenerie  Characters. — Snout  •loogatedf 
broad,  dept^ssed,  and  obtuse ;  sides  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  long  acute  (heth  ;  intemiazillaries,  pal- 
ate, vomer  and  tongue  studded  with  sntaU  teeth  ; 
a  single  dorsal  fin,  situated  far  back  and  over  the 
anal  fin. 


THE  COMMON  PIKE. 

Esox  estor.—hv.  Sue  or. 

Journsl  Acad;  Nat.  Pci.,  Phil.,  I  -419. 
Esox  lueius.  Rich.  Fauna  Boreali,  p   ISM. 

Description. — Body  thick,  somewhat 
four-sided  ;  back  nearly  straight  from  the 
head  to  the  dorsal  fin,  and  parallel  to  the 
abdomen.  Color  of  the  back  blackish 
green  ;  sides  lighter,  with  violet  and  sil- 
very reflections  and  several  longitudinal 
rows  of  rounded  and  oblong  yellowish 
Bpoia;   belly   pearly   while.      Head   one 
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THR  PICKEREL. 

THE  BULL  POOT^ 

fourth  the  total  length,  flatteDed  or  con- 
cave on  the  upper  part,  and  of  a  dark  bot- 
tle green  color ;  large  pores  on  the  head 
and  lower  jaw  ;  upper  jaw  broad,  flatten- 
ed and  thinned  down  to  an  edge  at  the 
extremity  ;  lower  jaw  reflected  and  long- 
er than  the  upper ;  tongue  truncated  at 
the  extremity  ;  teeth  on  the  tongue,  vo- 
mer, palatine  bones  and  jaws,  of  different 
•izes,  and  either  straight  or  hooking  in- 
wards ;  eyes  lateral,  close  to  the  crown, 
and  mid-way  between  the  gill  opening 
and  end  of  the  snout;  pupil  surrounded 
by  a  golden  line  and  grayish  iris.  Scales 
■mall,  often  emarginate,  and  towards  the 
back  marked  with  bright  lines  in  the  form 
of  the  letter  V.  Lateral  line  nearly 
straight,  nearer  the  back  than  belly,  and 
formed  by  a  deep  notch  in  every  3d  or  4th 
scale;  usually  several  irregular  rows  of 
these  notched  scales  on  the  sides  resem- 
bling lateral  lines.  Fins  all  marked  with 
brownish  and  yellow,  and  usually  more 
or  less  ruddy  except  the  dorsal ;  pectoral 
and  ventral  fins  small ;  the  posterior  at- 
tachment of  the  ventrals  medial ;  vent 
voder  the  front  part  of  the  dorsal,  and 
anal  fin  under  the  posterior  part;  tail 
forked.  Preoperculum  irregular,  narrow 
in  the  middle  ;  operculnm  quadrangular, 
scaly  on  the  upper  part;  suboperculum 
narrow,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  oper- 
colum  ;  interoperculum  small  and  mostly 
concealed.  Length  of  the  specimen  be- 
fore me  17  inches — 16  the  pectorals  4, 
ventrals  8.  anal  lU. 

Rays,  Br.  15,  P.  13,  V.  10,  D.  18, 
A.  16,  C.  19. 

History. — This  species  is  very  com- 
mon in  lake  Champlain  and  all  its  larger 
tributaries.  Tt  is  generally  known  in 
Vermont  by  the  name  o^  Pickerel .  About 
I9ie  north  end  of  the  lake  and  in  Canada 
generally  it  is  called  the  PtAe,  on  account 
of  its  resemblance  to  the  English  Pike. 
Indeed  the  resemblance  is  so  close  that 
Dr.  Richardson  regards  them  as  identical, 
and  has  described  our  Pike  in  his  Fauna 
Boreali  Americana  under  the  name  of  the 
foreign  species,  Estox  lucius,  but  they  are 

generally  regarded  by  naturalists  as  dis- 
nct  species.  This  fish  grows  to  a  large 
•ize,  frequently  exceeding  30  inches  in 
length,  and  weighing  10  or  12  pounds. 
It  is  very  voracious,  and  devours  great 
numbers  of  reptiles  and  small  fishes.  It 
10  taken  both  with  the  hook  and  seine, 
and  is  considered  a  very  good  fish  for  the 
table.  The  fishermen  say  that  there  is 
another  fish  of  this  family  in  lake  Cham- 
plain,  which  they  call  the  Maskalongh.  If 
BO,  it  is  probably  the  fish  which  Richard- 
son (Fauna  Bormli,  ft,  I27j  calls  E.  estor, 
Maskinong^.  I  lately  received  one  which 


was  sent  me  as  a  Maskaloiig^  but  which 
proved  to  be  only  a  plump  spectmen  of 
the  Common  Pike. 

THE  PICKEREL. 

Esox  reticulatus. — Lk  Sueur. 

Journal  Academv  Nat.  Pel.,  I— 414. 
Sloror's  Report,  l^iahes  of  .MaM.,  p.  97. 

Description. — Color  variable  from 
greenish  brown  to  brilliant  golden,  but  in 
all  cases  marked  with  iTFegvlariy  distrib- 
uted longitudinal  lines ;  l^neath  white. 
Snout  obtuse ;  gape  of  the  mouth  great ; 
louver  jaw  longer  than  the  upper;  teeth 
in  front  of  the  lower  jaw  small,  oo  the 
sides  larg^  and  pointed.  Eyes  moderato 
in  size,  pupil  black,  iris  yellow  ;  nostril 
double ;  fins  greenish  ;  the  pectoral  and 
anal  reddish  after  death ;  dorsal  fin  longer 
than  the  anal ;  pectorals  commence  on  a 
line  with  the  16th  branchial  ray ;  vent 
large,  2  lines  in  front  of  the  anal  fin  | 
(Vom  the  dorsal  fin  to  the  commencement 
of  the  caudal  2  inches.  Length  of  the 
specimen  from  which  the  above  descrip- 
tion was  made  16  inches  ;  head  about  one 
fourth  the  length  of  the  body ;  width  of 
the  bead  in  front  of  the  eyes  equal  to  half 
its  length. 

Rays,  B.  17,  D.  18,  P.  13,  Y.  11,  A.  17; 
C.  19.— SSfor«r. 

History. — This  is  the  Common  Pick- 
erel on  the  east  side  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  Vermont,  as  the  preceding  spe- 
cies is  on  the  west  side.  It  is  found  in 
Connecticut  river  and  most  of  its  larger 
tributaries,  and  it  has  multiplied  exceed- 
ingly in  several  ponds  to  which  it  baa 
been  transported,  by  ihe  inhabitants  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  is  the  Common  Pick- 
erel of  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New 
England  statesw 

III.-SILURIDiE  OR  CAT-FISH  FAMILY. 
Genus  Pimelodus. — iMcepede, 
Cfeneric  Characters,— Body  covered  with  a 
naked  skin  ;  no  lateral  armature  ;  jaws  and  often 
palaiine  bones  furnished  with  teeth,  but  there  is 
n<i  band  of  teeth  on  the  vomer  parallel  to  that  on 
the  upper  jaw.  The  form  of  the  head  Taries  ex- 
ceed ingly,  as  well  as  the  number  of  cirri.  Two 
dorsal  fins,  the  second  adipose. 

THE  BULL  POUT. 

Pivielodvs  wlgaris, 

Sttvrut  eoHu,  Mitch.  Trans.  Lit.  Phi.  Socieiy  of 
Sew  York,  pnge  433. 

Descriptiok. — Body  without  scales, 
covered  with  a  mucous  skin,  tapering  and 
cylindrical ;  head  large,  broad,  depressed, 
color  above  dark,  approaching  to  black ; 
sides  dark  olive,  or  raliginous,  the  color 
rabbing  off  or  becoming  lighter  aflcr  b«* 
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ing  taken  from  the  water;  belly  dirty 
white,  often  tinged  with  red ;  fins  dark, 
often  purplish;  mouth  broad  ;  under  jaw 
longest,  and  a  broad  band  offlmall  conical 
ieeUi  in  each ;  cirri  8,  4  In  a  row  upon 
the  ander  lip,  the  two  outer  ones  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  middle  ones,  one 
■till  larger  at  each  angle  of  the  month, 
mad  a  small  one  at  each  nostril ;  the  first 
4orsal  ray  and  the  first  ray  in  each  pecto- 
ral fin  a  strong  spine,  with  the  point  free 
and  sharp.  A  bony  process  projects  back- 
ward over  the  base  of  the  pectoral  fin. 
Tail  slightly  rounded.  Length  of  the 
specimen  before  me  12^  inches,  width  of 
the  head  2.3,  depth  of  the  body  1.8, 
thickness  1.6. 

Rays,  B.  7,  P.  117,  V.  8,  D  1|6— 0,  A. 
Ho,  C.  17. 

HrsTORT. — ^This  fish,  which  is  quite 
plentiful  in  lake  Champlain,  is  here  gen- 
erally known  bjr  the  name  of  Bull  Pout. 
Those  taken  from  the  lake  are  usually 
from  9  to  13  inches  in  length.  For  the 
table  they  require  skinning  like  the  £el ; 
but,  though  their  flesh  is  tender  and  well 
flavcwed,  there  is  so  much  waste  in  dress- 
lag,  because  of  the  great  siie  of  the  head, 
that  Tery  little  account  is  made  of  them 
as  an  article  of  food.  This  fish  I  suppose 
to  be  the  species  described  by  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell under  the  name  of  Sihirvs  catus.,  but 
irbetber  it  is  the  Pimdod-us  mius  of  Le 
Sueur,  I  ha?e  no  means  of  judging,  nev- 
et  haring  seen  his  description. 


THE  HORNED  POUT. 

IHmehdwt  nfibulmm. — Lk  Sukur? 

I  a«  Man.  dMTitt    Nat.,  V~149.    Btorer't 
Report  f  pa  go  lOt. 

Description. — Color  dark  olive,  or  fu- 
liginous, darkest  on  the  head  and  back, 
yellowish  or  cupreous  on  the  sides,  ap- 
proaching to  ruddy  white  on  the  belly  ; 
fins  roosiTy  ruddy  at  the  base  and  brown- 
ish towards  Uip  extremity;  head  flattened 
above  ;  upper  jaw  rather  longest ;  both 
jaws  furnished  with  numerous  small  coni- 
cal teeth  ;  8  cirri  about  the  bend,  2  short 
ones  at  the  nostrils,  4  lunger  ones  on  the 
chin,  and  2  much  longer,  beinff  1.1  inch, 
extend  backward  fi^om  the  angles  of  the 
month,  and  terminate  in  a  fine  filament. 
Spine  t3if  the  Ist  dorsal  articulated,  and 
free  at  the  point ;  spines  of  the  pectorals 
also  tree  at  the  point,  and  strongly  serra- 
ted interiorly ;  adipose  fin  over  the  poste- 
rior part  of  the  anal.  Tail  nearly  even. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  4J 
inches,  width  of  the  head  .8.  Bod^  much 
flattened  vertically  towards  the  tail. 

Bars,  B.  7,  P.  1(7,  V.  8,  D.  f  |5,  A.  20, 
C  17. 


HiSTORT. — This  fish  is  common  in  Con- 
necticut river,  and  in  many  of  its  larger 
tributaries.  The  specimen  from  which 
my  description  was  drawn  was  taken  in 
Connecticut  river  at  Barnet  It  is  there 
called  the  Pout,  or  Horned  Pout.  Hav- 
ing had  an  opportunity  to  compare  only 
this  one  small  specimen  from  Connecticut 
river  with  the  Bull  Pout  found  in  luka 
Champlain,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
with  confidence  that  they  do  not  both  be- 
long to  the  same  species ;  but  as  this  spe- 
cimen differs  from  the  lake  fish  in  having 
its  body  more  flattened  towards  the  taiL 
in  having  its  upper  jaw  longest  instead 
of  shortest,  in  having  the  cirri  at  the 
angles  of  the  mouth  proportionally  longer 
and  the  adipose  fin  more  distant  from  the 
tail,  I  have  introduced  them  as  distinct 
species. 


THE  CAT  FISH. 

Pimelodus  »•***, 

DEscRipTioN.-Color  dark  smoky  brown 
approaching  to  black  above  ;  cupreous  or 
fuliginous  on  the  sides;  belly  dull  ruddy 
white  ;  skin  scaleless  and  smooth ;  fins 
dull  smoky  brown,  more  or  less  ruddy 
below.  Head  slopes  gradually  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  snout,  which,  as 
well  as  the  head,  is  narrower  and  more 
pointed  than  the  preceding  species ;  the 
body  also  is  more  elongated ;  8  cirri  in 
the  usual  situations,  all  blackish  excepting 
the  two  middle  ones  on  the  under  lip 
which  are  flesh-colored,  and  not  more 
than  half  as  large  as  the  two  outer  ones ; 
those  at  the  angle  of  the  mouth  very  long, 
reaching  beyond  the  pectorals  half  way 
to  the  ventral  fins ;  those  at  the  nostrils 
smallest.  Mouth  narrow,  with  the  upper 
jaw  overlapping  the  lower :  teeth  somll, 
conical  and  numerous.  Bony  spine  in 
the  pectoral  fin  very  strong,  with  about 
20  sharp  teeth  on  the  posterior  edge,  and 
a  strong  bony  process  lying  over  the  base 
of  the  fiu  ;  first  dorsal  mid- way  between 
the  pectorals  and  ventrals,  twice  as  high 
as  long,  spine  more  slender  than  in 
the  pectorals ;  height  of  th'e  adipose  fin 
1  inch,  situated  over  the  posterior  half  of 
the  anal,  which  is  long  and  slightly 
rounded ;  tail  rather  deeply  forked  with 
spreading,  pointed  lobes ;  lateral  line  in- 
distinct. Length  of  the  specimen  before 
me,  which  was  caught  in  Winuoski  river, 
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18  inches ;  iVom  the  snoat  to  the  pectoral 
Sjl ;  to  the  first  dorsal  4^ ',  width  of  the 
head  2.4,  longest  cirri  4.3. 

Rays,  B.  8,  P.  117,  V.  8,  D.  1|6— 0,  A. 
25,  C.  18. 

HisTuKY. — When  I  prepared  my  list  of 
fishes  at  the  bej^inning  of  this  chapter^  I 
supposed  our  Cat  Fish  to  be  the  P.  cceno- 
tus  of  Richardson.  Upon  re-examination, 
since  that  list  was  printed,  I  find  our  fish 
does  not  agree  with  his  description,' and 
I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  does  not  belong 
to  that  species.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
eight  species  described  by  Le  Sueur  in 
the  Memoircs  tlu  Musrum  a*Histoire  NaiU' 
rdle^  at  Paris,  but  not  haying  access  to 
that  work,  I  am  unable  to  designate  the 
species,  or  to  say  with  certainty  that  it  is 
embraced  among  those  there  desoribed. 
This  species  is  only  occasionally  taken  in 
the  vicinity  of  Burlington,  but  is  regarded 
as  very  good  fish  for  the  table.  In  some 
parts  of  lake  Champlain  it  is  said  to  be 
quite  plentiful. 

IV.-SALMONIDJE— SALMON  FAMILY. 
Genus  Salmo. 
Generic  Characters. — Head  smooth  ;  ho6y 
covered  with  scales ;  two  dorsal  fins,  the  firnl  sup- 
ported by  rays,  tbo  second  fleshy,  wiihuiit  rays ; 
mouth  large  ;  sharp  teeih  oo  the  jaws  and  tongue  ; 
brandiial  rays  usually  about  ten ;  ventral  fins  op- 
posite the  centre  of  the  first  dorsal  one. 

THE  SALMON. 

Saimo  salar.T-hiHJiMVB. 
Dbscription. — Color  bluish  silvery 
above,  lighter  on  the  sides  and  white  be- 
neath ;  black  blotches,  upon  the  sides, 
much  more  numerous  above  the  lateral 
line,  for  the  most  part  surrounding  the 
outline  of  the  scales,  leaving  the  color  of 
the  body  unchanged  ;  the  spots  upon  the 
■caleless  head  are  unbroken,  and  of  a 
deeper  color.  Length  of  the  head  equal 
to  one  fifth  the  length  of  the  fish  ;  head 
slopinff,  darker  colored  above  than  the 
back  of  the  specimen.  Gill  covers  light 
silvery  colored.  Eyes  small,  pupil  black, 
irides  silvery  ;  diameter  of  the  eye  equal 
to  one  fourth  the  distance  between  the 
eyes.  Nostrils  nearer  the  eyes  than  the 
extremity  of  the  snout.  Upper  jaw  long- 
est, receiving  into  a  notch  at  its  middle 
the  prominent  tip  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  both 
jaws,  the  palatine  bones,  vomer  and 
tongue  armed  with  sharp  incurved  teeth ; 
lateral  line  nearly  straight.  The  first 
dorsal  fin  commences  on  the  anterior  half 
of  tbe  body,  height  of  its  first  rays  equals 
its  length  ;  dark  colored,  with  longitudi- 
nal rows  of  black  blotches  upon  its  base  ; 
length  of  the  adipose  fin  equals  one  third 
its  height ;  pectorals  arise  in  front  of  the 


posterior  uifle  of  tbe  fill  covers ;  length 
equals  one  fourth  their  height ;  ventrsis 
on  a  line  opposite  the  middle  of  the  dor- 
sal, having  on  their  sides  a  large  axillary 
scale  ;  anal  fin  white,  higher  wan  loag  ; 
caudal  dark  brown,  forked. 

Rays,  D.  12,  P.  15,  V.  9,  A.  10,  C.  19. 
—St'orer. 

History. — The  Salmon,  formerly  very 
plentiful  in  nearly  all  the  large  streams  in 
this  state,  is  now  so  exceedingly  rare  a 
visitant  that  1  have  not  been  Me  to  ob- 
tain a  specimen  taken  in  our  waters,  from 
which  to  make  a  description  for  this  work. 
They  have  entirely  ceased  to  ascend  our 
rivers,  and  only  straggling  individuals 
are  now  met  with  in  lake  Champlain.  1 
have  heard  of  only  one  beinff  taken  here 
during  the-  past  summer,  and  that  1  did 
not  see.  The  causes  which  havis  been 
principally  operative  in  driving  these  fish- 
es from  our  waters  have  already  been 
mentioned.  When  the  country  was  new, 
according  to  Dr,  Williams,  there  was  a 
regular  and  abundant  migration  of  these 
fishes  to  and  from  our  waters,  in  spring 
and  a^itumn.*  They  came  up  Connecti- 
cut river  about  the  25th  of  April,  and 
proceeded  to  the  highest  branches.  Short- 
ly after  they  appeared  in  lake  Champlain 
snd  the  large  streams  which  fall  into  it. 
So  strong  is  their  instinct  for  migration, 
that,  in  ascending  the  streams,  they 
foroed  their  passage  over  cataracts  of  sev- 
eral feet  in  height,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  most  rapid  currents.  They  were 
sometimes  seen  to  make  six  or  seven  at- 
tempts before  they  succeeded  in  ascend- 
ing the  falls.  When  thus  going  up  in  the 
spring  they  were  plump  and  fiit,  and  of 
an  excellent  flavor ;  and  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  iey 
were  taken  in  great  numbers.  Wh^n 
they  arrived  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 
streams  they  deposited  their  spawn.  To- 
wards the  end  of  September  thev  returned 
to  the  ocean,  but  so  emaciated  and  lean 
as  to  be  of  little  account  as  an  article  of 
food.  In  the  spring,  salmon  were  often 
taken  weighing  from  30  to  40  pounds. 


THE  NAMAYCUSH,  OR  LONGE. 

Salmo  7iamayaish.—?LKVAnT 
DsscBiPTioN. — Form  resembling  tbe 
*  History  or  Vermont,  vol.  1,  page  147. 
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SftliDoii ;  head  flattened  and  alif  bUj  oon- 
rex  between  the  eyea*,  greatest  depth 
€Ofktain«d  about  five  tiinea  in  tbe  total 
lengtb.  Color  dark  bluish  brown  above 
approaching  to  black  on  tbe  bead ;  sides 
thickly  spotted  with  roundish,  yellowish 
graj  spota  on  a  dark  brownish  gray 
gioond,  the  spots  unequal,  but  usuallv 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea;  belly  yel- 
lowish white;  fins  dark  brown  mottled 
with  yellowbh  white ;  the  pectorals,  ven- 
Inls  and  anal  slightly  tinned  with  orange 
yellow.  LAteral  line  plain,  prominent 
tmd  aearly  straight.  Scales  small  and 
Ibin,  but  nuieh  larger  than  on  the  Brook 
Trout.  Eyea  midway  between  the  tip  of 
the  snout  and  the  nape,  and  twice  as 
near  the  former  as  to  the  bind  edge  of  the 
gill  cover,  tbe  measurement  being  made 
firom  the  centre  of  tbe  pupil ;  iris  yellow- 
ish. JfestrUs  nearer  the  eye  than  the  tip 
of  the  snout,  double,  orifices  nearly  equal, 
the  anterior  having  a  raised  margin. 
Jaw9  equal,  strong,  and  armed  with  in- 
curved, sharp,  conical  teeth ;  similar  teeth 
Oft  the  front  part  of  tbe  vomer,  on  the 
ptt^fcy  bones,  and  two  rows  on  tbe  tongue, 
with  a  deep  groove  between  them.  Frc' 
mptrculum  but  little  curved,  and  nearly 
vertical,  suboperculnm  large  and  finely 
grooved.  The  dorsal  Jm  medial,  higher 
than  long ,and  the  ventral  situated  nearly 
under  the  middle  of  it;  adipose  fin  club- 
shaped  and  nearly  over  the  posterior  ray 
of  the  anal;  the  anal  higher  than  long, 
the  anterior  part  being  three  times  the 
height  of  tbe  posterior ;  tail  forked,  with 
pointed  lobea.  Length  of  the  specimen 
before  me  23J^  inches— to  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  operculum  5i— to  the  begin- 
Bing  of  tbe  dorsal  10^— to  the  vent  15— 
weight  4  pounds. 
J^ys,  B.  12,  F.  15,  D.  11,  V.  9,  A.  11, 

C.  19. 

HisTOftT.— This  species  of  Trout  bears 
ooDsiderable  resemblance  to  the  Salmo 
frvtte,  or  Salmon  Trout,  of  Europe,  and 
being  misUken  for  that  fish  by  the  first 
European  settlers  of  this  countnr,  it  has 
since  uaually  borne  the  name  of  Salmon 
Trout.  In  the  northern  parts  of  this 
state  and  in  the  eastern  townships  in 
Canada,  it  is  at  present  extensively  known 
by  the  name  of  Longe.  In  Pennant's 
Arctic  Zoology,  and  by  the  fur  traders  at 
the  northwest,  its  more  common  appella- 
tion u  JVtf m«#c«#A,  or  Xamaycusk  Salmon. 
it  is  called  by  Dr.  Mitchell  the  Great 
Lake  Troftt,  and  be  describes  it  under  the 
scientific  name  of  Salmo  amethy$tu5.* 
This  roagfliificent  trout  equals  or  surpass- 
es the  Conunon  Salmon  in  size,  and  is 


•Jour,  of  tiio  Acad.  Nai.  Scioiice,  PhilaJelpbla, 
Toi.  I,  psgo  410* 


found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and  large  ponds 
in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  In 
the  great  lakes  at  the  northwest  it  is  often 
taken  weighing  from  30  to  60  pounds,  and 
according  to  Dr.  Mitchell,  it  has  been 
taken  at  Michilimackinac  of  the  enormous 
weight  of  120  pounds.  This  fish  was 
formerly  common  in  lake  Cham  plain  and 
in  several  ponds  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  but,  like  the  Salmon,  it  is  now 
rarely  caught  in  those  waters.  It  is,  how- 
ever, still  round  in  considerable  plenty  in 
several  ponds  in  the  northern  part  of 
Vermont,  particularly  in  Orleans  county. 
Be II- water  pond  in  Barton,  and  several 
ponds  in  Glover,  Charleston,  dkc,  are 
much  celebrated  on  account  of  the  fine 
Longe  which  they  afford.  These  usually 
vary  from  half  a  pound  to  10  pounds,  but 
are  oflen  much  larger.  Individuals  are 
said  to  have  been  taken  recently  in  Glov- 
er weighing  25  pounds,  and  in  Charleston 
exceeding  40  ponnds. 

This  fish  passes  most  of  the  time  in  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  lakes  and  ponds,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  resorts  to 
the  shallows  to  spawn  in  October.  It  is 
a  very  voracious  fish,  and  is  sometimes 
termed  the  tyrant  of  the  lakes.  It  is  ta- 
ken with  the  hook  and  line,  and  is  also 
speared  by  torch  light  Its  flesh  is  of  a 
reddish  yellow  color,  and  is  very  much 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food.  Roasting 
is  said  to  be  the  best  method  of  cooking 
it.  **  The  Canadian  voyagears  are  fond 
of  eating  it  raw,  in  a  frozen  state,  after 
scorching  it  for  a  second  or  two  over  a 
a  'quick  fire,  until  the  scales  can  be  easily 
detached,  but  not  continuing  the  applica- 
tion of  heat  long  enough  to  thaw  the  in- 
terior." •;  ' 

THE  BROOK  TROUT. 
Salmo  fontmalii. — Mitchell. 
Description.— Color  above  brown,  with 
darker  markings,  fading  into  white  or 
yellowish  white  on  the  belly ;  sides  with 
numerous  roundish  yellow  spots  of  un- 
equal size,  but  usually  about  the  bigness 
of  a  small  pea;  and  also  very  small  bright 
red  spots  commonly  situated  within  the 
yellow  ones.  These  red  spots  are  ex- 
tremely variable,  being  very  few  in  some 
specimens  and  numerous  in  others.  The 
caudal  and  first  dorsal  fin  transversely 
banded  or  mottled  with  black.  Head  one 
seventh  the  total  length,  darker  colored 
than  the  back.  Eyes  large,  iris  silvery. 
Teeth  book  inwaid,  on  the  jaws,  tongue, 
palatine  bones  and  vomer ;  those  on  the 
tongue  largest.    Jaws  equal.  •  Scales  very 


*  Riehftrdsoa's  Fauna  Boreali  AmericaM,  vol.  Ill, 
JNigtt  lfiO« 
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ninate.  Lateral  line  straight.  First  dor- 
sal fin  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  body ; 
adipose  fin  small,  brownish  yellow  mar- 
gined with  black,  and  behind  the  anal ; 
pectorals  under  the  posterior  part  of  Uie 
operculum ;  ventrals  under  the  middle  of 
the  first  dorsal ;  first  ray  of  the  anal,  ven- 
tral and  pectoral  fins  white;  the  second 
or  third  ray  usually  black,  the  rest  of  the 
fin  reddish.    Tail  slightly  forked. 

Rays,  Dr.  11,  P.  13,  V.  8,  A.  10,  D.  10, 
C.  19. 

History.— Tlie  Brook  Trout  is  more 
generally  diffused  over  the  state  than  any 
other  species  of  fish  ;  there  being  scarcely 
a  brook,  or  rill  of  clear  water,  descending 
from  our  hills  and  mountains  in  which  it 
it  not  found.  When  the  country  was 
naw  they  also  abounded  in  the  larger 
streams,  where  they  often  grew  to  the 
weight  of  two  or  three  pounds.  But  they 
have  been  diminished  by  the  causes  al- 
ready mentioned,  and  have  been  sought 
after  with  such  eagerness  as  the  most  de- 
licious article  of  food  of  the  fish  kind, 
that  they  are  now  seldom  taken  in  uur 
streams  exceeding  half  a  pound  in  weight, 
and  much  the  greater  number  of  them 
weigh  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  In 
many  of  the  ponds  they  are  still  taken  of 
of  a  larger  size,  but  their  flavor  is  thought 
to  be  less  delicious  than  that  of  those  ta- 
ken in  running  water,  especially  in  ponds 
with  muddy  bottoms.  The  rapidity  with 
which  tliis  and  other  species  of  fishes  mul- 
tiply under  favorable  circumstances  was 
exemplified  in  an  astonishing  manner  at 
an  early  day,  in  Tinmouth,  in  this  state. 
«A  stream  which  was  about  20  feet  wide, 
and  which,  like  other  streams,  contained 
trout  and  suckers  of  the  ordinary  size  and 
Dumber,  had  a  dam  built  across  it  for  the 
ptirpose  of  supplying  water  for  a  saw  mill. 
This  dam  formed  a  pond,  which  covered, 
by  estimation,  about  1000  acres,  where 
the  trees  were  thick  and  the  soil  had  nev- 
er been  cultivated.  In  two  or  three  years, 
the  fish  were  multiplied  in  this  pond  to  an 
incredible  number.  At  the  upper  end, 
where  the  brook  fell  in,  the  fish  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  spring  running  over  one 
another,  so  embarrassed  by  their  own 
numbers  as  to  be  unable  to  escape  from 
any  attempt  made  to  take  them.  They 
were  taken  by  the  hands  at  pleasure,  and 
•wine  caught  them  without  difficulty. 
With  a  small  net  the  fishermen  would 
take  half  a  bushel  at  a  draught,  and  re- 
peat their  labors  with  the  same  success. 
Carts  were  loaded  with  them  in  as  short 
a  time  as  people  could  gather  them  up 
when  thrown  upon  the  banks;  and  it 
was  enstomary  to  sell  them  in  the  fishing 
•easoQ  for  a  shillinf  a  bushel.    WhUe 


they  thus  increased  in  nnrabers  they  alsd 
became  more  than  double  their  formed 
size.  This  great  increase  of  fishes  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  tb« 
increased  means  of  subsistence,  in  conse- 
quence of  carrying  the  water  over  a  largtf 
tract  of  rich  and  uncultivated  land."^ 

The  tront  is  usually  taken  with  th« 
hook,  and  the  bait  universally  used  is  th0 
red  earth  worm,  every  where  known  by' 
the  name  of  Jngle  Worm.  Fishing  for 
tront  is  a  favorite  and  common  amuse- 
ment, and  parties  frequently  go  15  or  20 
miles  for  the  sake  of  indulging  in  it. 

Gsirvs  OsmeRus. — ArttdL 
Generic  Cheracters.^Body  etonf;ated,  cov- 
ered with  small  ncnWn  ;  two  dorsal  fint.  the  6rst 
with  rays,  the  second  fleshy  without  rays ;  ventral 
fins  ondt'r  the  front  part  oTthe  first  dorsal ;  teeth 
long  on  the  jaws  and  tonfue,  two  distinct  rows  oo 
the  pmlatine  bones,  bat  none  on  the  vomer,  axoepC 
at  the  iMst  aatenor  part ;  branchial  rays  eifhl« 


THE  SMELT. 
Osmerus  tperlanus. — ARTcni. 

Yarrell's  British  Pishof,  11—75,  (i|^. 
Journal  AeaJ.  Nat.  Sci  ^  Phit.,  [—230. 
Fauim  Bciroali  Amer  ,  Fishes,  |Mfe  ItfSb 
Sturer's  Ucport«  Mass.  Pisiies,  iwge  106. 

Description. — Semi-transparent,  color 
silvery,  greenish  above  and  white  beneath; 
top  of  the  head  and  edges  of  the  jaws 
blackish ;  under  jaw  longest,  with  a  keel- 
shaped  projection  near  its  extremity; 
teeth  on  the  tongue  and  palate,  and  two 
rows  on  each  jaw,  mostly  large  and  hook* 
ing  inwards  ;  mouth  large  ;  nostrils  very 
large  and  nearer  to  the  snout  than  to  the 
eye.  Eye  rather  large,  iris  silvery  ;  laW 
eral  line  straight.  Scales  of  moderate 
size,  thin  and  transparent.  Fins  slender 
and  transparent ;  the  dorsal,  caudal,  and 
upper  edges  of  the  pectoral  brownish ; 
all  the  rest  white  and  delicate;  height  of 
the  first  dorsal  twice  its  length  ;  ventimlt 
under  the  first  rays  of  the  dorsal;  tail 
forked,  with  spre'ading,  pointed  lobes. 
Length  of  the  longest  of  two  specimens 
before  me  9  inches,  greatest  depth  1| 
inch. 

Rays,  B.  8,  P.  11,  V.  8,  D.  II,  A.  15, 
C.  17. 

HisTORT.— The  SmtJi.is  one  of  those 
migratory  species  of  fishes,  which  pass  a 
part  of  t^  time  in  salt  water  and  a  part 


«  Willians*  History  oT  Vennoal,  vol.  1,  f.  1«. 
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in  fresh.  Though  not  a  (soostant  visitant 
m  oar  watorsi)  fc^  occasionally  makea  his 
appearanoe,  and  is  sometimes  taken  in 
lake  Chaniplain  in  very  considerable  nam- 
bers.  The  form  of  this  fisli  is  long  and 
slender,  and  its  brifrht  silvery  hue  ren- 
ders it  very  beautiful.  It  is  sometimes 
taken  with  the  hook,  but  more  commonly 
vith  the  net,  and  is  very  hi|?hly  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  food,  in  Massachasetts, 
according  to  Dr.  Storer*s  Report,  750,000 
dozen  of  these  fishes  are  taken  annually 
\n  Watertown  alone,  and  sent  to  Boston 

market.  

Gkitus  Co&soojius. 
Gemerie  Ckaracttrs. — Head  ■aiaH ;  mouth 
■mU  and  eHeniafa,  or  furnished  with  very  snuili 
teeth;  acalt^  hirge;  length  of  the  first  dorsal  fin 
less  than  the  height  of  its  anterior  portion  ,  leoond 
dona!  adipo^  and  without  rays  ;  braochial  rays 
nvea  «r  ai^ht. 


WHITE  FISH,  OR  LAKE  SHAD, 
Coregonus  alius. — Lk  Suror. 

JtwnMl  Acadi^my  Nat.  Set.,  Phil.,  I  -333. 

Faon«  Boreali  Amer  ,  Fisbn,  paco  195,  fiff- 
Bostoo  Journal  Natural  HUlory,  111— 477,  pi.  98. 

DescRiPTios. — Form  ovate,  slightly 
tapering  towards  the  tail ;  body  deep  and 
thick ;  head  pointed,  and  with  the  mouth, 
▼ery  small ;  teeth  in  the  jaws  few,  and  so 
minole  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible  to 
the  sight  or  touch  in  the  recent  specimen  ; 
c«Jer  silvery,  bluish  gray  on  the  back, 
lighter  on  the  sides,  and  pearly  white  on 
the  belly,  with  a  delicate  iridescent  play 
of  colors  throughout.  Scales  large,  tnin, 
pearly  and  very  deciduous,  arranged  in 
ahont  30  longitudinal  rows,  giving  the 
fish  a  slightly  striped  appearance ;  lateral 
line  very  nearly  straight ;  fins  small, 
brownish,  often  tinged  with  red ;  the  dor- 
sal mid-way  between  the  snout  and  the 
extremity  of  the  tail ;  the  posterior  rays 
of  the  dcrrsal  and  anal  fins  much  shorter 
than  the  anterior,  giving  those  fins  a  tri- 
angular appearance  ;  adipose  fin  rather 
laige;  candal  forked  and  spreading;  a 
lopff,  alender  bract  above  and  partly  be- 
hind the  ventral  fins.  Length  of  the 
specioien  before  me,  which  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  average  size  and  very  fat, 
3^  inches,  depth  6,  thickness  2|,  and 
wetrbt  SA  pounds. 

Rays,  Br.  8,  P.  15,  V.  11,  D.  14,-0,  A. 
M,  C.  19. 


History. — This  fish,  though  the  same 
as  the  celebrated  White  Fish  of  the  west- 
ern and  northwestern  lakes,  is  generally 
known  in  Vermont  by  the  name  of  Lake 
Shad.  Its  Indian  name  at  the  northwest 
is  Mlikawmeg.  This  fish  is  quite  com- 
mon in  lake  Champlain,  and,  in  some 
years,  is  taken  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June  in  considerable  quantities  with  the 
seine.  It  is  also  found  in  many  of  the 
small  lakes,  in  Lower  Canada,  connected 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  on  the  south  side^ 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson *  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  below  the  falls  of  Niagara, 
This  is  universally  considered  a  most  ex- 
cellent fish,  and  nearly  all  are  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Charlevoix, 
that,  **  whether  fresh,  or  salted,  nothing 
of  the  fish  kind  can  excel  it;"  but  few,! 
think,  will  agree  with  the  Baron  LaHon- 
tau,  who  says  that  it  should  be  eaten 
without  any  kind  of  seasoning,  because 
*Ml  has  the  singular  property  that  all 
kinds  of  sauce  spoil  it."  In  warm  weath- 
er this  fish  should  be  either  cooked,  or 
salted,  soon  after  it  is  taken,  as  it  quickly 
becomes  soft  atid  is  spoiled.  It  is  excel* 
lent  either  boiled  or  fried.  The  mode  of 
boiling  at  the  northwest,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  is  as  follows:  **Afterthe  fish 
is  cleansed,  and  the  scales  scraped  off,  it 
is  cut  into  several  pieces,  which  are  put 
into  a  thin  copper  kettle,  with  water 
enough  to  cover  them,  and  placed  over  a 
slow  fire.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  on  the 
point  of  boiling  the  kettle  is  taken  off^ 
shook  by  a  semi-circular  motion  of  the 
hand  backwards  and  forwards,  and  re* 
placed  on  the  fire  for  a  short  time.  If  the 
shaking  be  not  attended  to  exactly  at  the 
proper  moment,  or  be  unskilfully  per- 
formed, the  fish,  coagulating  too  sudden- 
ly, becomes  comparatively  dry  to  the 
taste,  and  the  soup  is  poor.**  The  stom« 
ach  of  this  fish  is  remarkably  thick,  and 
when  cleansed  and  cooked  is  esteemed  % 
great  luxury.  Th*»  White  Fish  is  very 
thick  and  fieshy,  and  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  head,  fins  and  intestines^ 
the  waste  in  dressing  is  less  than  in  any 
other  fish.  The  greater  part  of  those  ta- 
ken in  lake  Champlain  are  from  15  to  20 
inches  in  length,  and  weigh  from  1  to  3 
pounds,  though  smaller  ones  are  often  ta- 
ken, and  occasionally  larger  ones,  weigh- 
ing fp^  3  to  6  pounds.  They  are  usually 
sold  frWi  as  taken  from  the  water,  and 
the  price  varies  from  6  to  10  cents  a 
pound.  The  White  Fish  seems  to  subsist 
principally  upon  small  molluscous  ani- 
mals.     I   have    sometimes    found  more 


*  Fauna  fioroali  Anwrieaoa,  vol.  Ill,  pafo  196. 
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than  100  univalve  and  bivalve  shells  in 
the  stomach  of  a  single  fish. 

V.-CLUPlDiE  OR  HERRING  FAMILY. 
Genus  Alosa. — Cuvier. 
Generic  Charaders.-Body  compressed  ;  scales 
large,  thin,  and  df  ciduous ;  head  compressed ; 
teeth  minoie,  or  wanting  ;  a  single  dorsal  fin  ;  ab- 
dominal lino  forming  a  f^harp  keel-like  edge,  which 
in  some  species  is  serrated ;  upper  jaw  with  a 
deep  notch  in  the  centre  ;  gill  rajs  8.  ' 

THE  COMMON  SHAD. 

Ahsa  vulgaris. — Cuv.  / 

McMurtrie,  Cuvier,  ii,  335.  YarrelPg  British  Fish- 
esi  ii,  136.  Storefs  Report,  Fishes  of  Massachu- 
setUi  page  116. 

DESCRtPTioir. — Color  of  the  top  of  the 
head  and  back  bluish ;  upper  portion  of 
the  sides,  including  the  opercnla,  cupre- 
ous ;  beneath  silvery;  whole  body  cov- 
ered with  large,  deciduous  scales,  with 
tiie  exception  of  the  head,  which  is  na- 
ked ;  eyes  large ;  pupils  black  ;  irides  sil- 
very; diameter  of  the  eye  equal  to  the 
distance  between  the  eyes  ;  nostril  nearer 
the  eye  than  the  snout;  upper  jaw  notch- 
ed in  the  centre ;  its  lateral  edges  slightly 
erenated ;  abdomen  serrated ;  a  black 
blotch  at  the  posterior  angle  of  the  oper- 
culum ;  dorsal  fin  on  the  middle  of  the 
back,  shuts  into  a  groove;  height  equal 
to  two-thirds  its  length ;  pectorals  silvery; 
height  to  the  length  as  3  to  1  ;  ventrals 
opposite  the  middle  of  the  dorsal ;  anal 
received  into  a  groove ;  caudal  deeply 
forked.  Length  of  the  head  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  as  1  to  6.  Usual 
weight  fVom  1  to  4  pounds. 

Rays,  D.  19,  P.  16,  V.  9,  A.  20,  C.  20. 
-^SUfrer, 

Bistort. — This  excellent  and  valuable 
fish,  which  is  common  both  to  Europe 
and  America,  was  formerly  taken  in  Con- 
necticut river  in  large  quantities.,  partic- 
ularly in  the  neighborhood  of  Bellows 
Falls.  It  is  still  taken  plentifully  in  Mer- 
rimack river,  and  in  many  other  streams 
which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from 
N.England.  I  cannot  learn  that  it  has  ever 
been  taken  in  lake  Champlain,  but  on  ac- 
count of  some  resemblance  in  form  and 
appearance  between  this  species  and  the 
Qn-effonvs  aUn/s,  or  White  Fish,  the  name 
of  Shad,  or  Lake  Shad,  is  here  very  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  latter. 

Genus  Hiodon. — Le  Sueur. 
Creneric  Characters. — The  form  of  a  her- 
ring ;  abdomen  trenchant,  but  not  serrated;  one 
dorsal  fin  opposite  to  the  heginnmg  of  the  anal ; 
honkod  teeth  on  the  jaws,vomer  and  tongue  ;  head 
small  ;  e^ytts  very  largo  and  situated  near  the  end 
of  the  smiul;  brnnchial  rays  right  or  nine. 


THE  WINTER  SHAD. 

SRodon  dodalus. — Le  Sueur. 

Hwdon  elodalus  et  H.  tergisus.    Le  Pueur,  Joor.Atf. 

Nat.  Sci.  Phil.  1—364,  lig. 

Description. — Body  deep  and  thin: 
back  elevated  and  nearly  straight;  belly 
trenchant;  dorsal  fin  quadrangulatr  ;  ven- 
trals with  large  branching  rays,  and  a 
long  bract  over  their  base  ;  anal  fin  long, 
with  the  anterior  portion  large  and  point- 
ed, and  nearly  straight,  or  rounded  with 
a  depression  between  it  and  the  posterior 
portion.  Color  towards  the  back  bluish, 
with  metalic  reflections,  pearly  and  sil- 
very below  ;  head  small,  greenish  brown 
above,  with  bronze  reflections  on  the 
sides;  dorsal  and  caudal  fins  brown, 
the  others  lighter.  Eyes  far  forward, 
large,  round ;  pupil  black ;  iris  with  yel- 
low  and  pearly  reflections.  Nostrils  large, 
double,  and  very  near  the  end  of  the 
snout ;  lateral  line  nearly  straight,  near- 
er the  back  than  the  belly ;  tail  deeply 
forked ;  scales  rather  large,  brilliant,  a- 
bout  60  on  the  lateral  line.  Mouth  ob- 
lique ;  jaws  even  when  shut,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  obliquity  of  the  gape  the 
lower  jaw  appears  longest  when  the  mouth 
is  open ;  numerous  small  conical  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  on  the  vomer,  palatine  bones, 
and  tongue,  the  latter  largest  and  hook* 
ing  inward.  Length  13i  inches;  depth 
3A  ;  diam.  of  the  eye  .7. 

Rays,  B.  8,  F.  12,  V.  7,  D.  11,  A.  30, 
C.  18. 

HisTORT. — Le  Sueur's  account  of  the 
genus  Hiodon  was  published  in  1818,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Academv  of  Natural 
Sciences.  In  this  paper  ne  describes 
what  he  considers  two  species,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  H.  tergisns  and  H. 
elodalus^  but  at  the  same  time  intimates  a 
possibility  that  they  may  both  belong  to 
the  samo  species.  The  difference  upon 
which  he  constituted  the  two  species,  was 
in  the  form  of  the  anal  flns,  the  H.  tergi- 
sus having  the  anterior  portion  of  that  fin 
rounded,  with  a  depression  between  that 
and  the  posterior  portion,  and  H.  elodalus 
with  the  anterior  portion  pointed,  and  the 
line  to  the  posterior  angle  nearly  straight. 
I  have  before  me  two  specimens,  which 
were  caught  at  the  same  time.  One  is 
13^  inches  long,  and  has  fhe  pointed  and 
straight  anal  fin  of  Le  Suenr*s  H.  elodalus^ 
and  the  other,  13  in.  long,  has  the  round- 
ed, notched  anal  fin  of  his  U.  tergisus.  In 
other  respects  scarcely  any  diflference  can 
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be  ducof  ered,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
thej  botk  belong  to  the  same  species. 
This  fish  is  oOen  called  the  White  Fish 
by  the  fishermen.  It  is  considered  a  very 
good  fish  for  the  table^  but  is  not  taken  in 
lake  ChampUin  very  plentifully. 

Gjevits  Lkpisosteus. — Lacepede. 
Generic  Characters. — Both  jaws  with  rasp- 
like  teeth,  having;  a  row  of  longer,  pointed  ones 
ea  the  margin;  branchec  united  on  the  throat  by 
a  oommoo  luembrane,  which  has  three  mys  on 
each  side;  scales  ofa^stony  hardness  ;  dorsal  and 
Anal  fios  opposite  to  each  oiherj  and  &r  back. 


THE  COMMON  BILL  FISH. 
Lepisasteus  oxyurus. — RAFiNSsquB. 

lefathy.  ObieiMis,  p  74.    Kirtland*t  Report,  p  196. 

Boston  Jour.  Nataral  History*  IV~]6. 

Litpittattut  Aicr0««iww,  Fauna  Boroali  Americana, 

p937. 

Description. — Body  long,  cylindrical; 
back  slightly  arched  in  a  regular  curve  ; 
head  flattened  above  and  on  the  sides,  en- 
eased  in  a  bony  covering,  having  distinct 
BtriaB,  grooves  and  sutures,  with  the  jaws, 
which  are  thickly  set  with  teeth  of  differ- 
ent sizes,  lengthened  out  into  a  slender, 
flattened  beak  ;  upper  jaw  reaches  beyond 
the  lower, with  nostrils  near  its  extremity ; 
tongue  fleshy,  bilobate ;  roe  green  ;  eyes 
just  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and 
near  the  articulation  of  the  lower  iaw. 
Color  above  brownish  leaden,  sometimes 
with  an  umber  hue,  darkest  on  the  head, 
yellowish  pearly  white  below  ;  sides  spot- 
ted with  blackish  towards  the  tail ;  pecto- 
ral and  ventral  fins  brownish  ;  dorsal, 
caudal  and  anal  yellow  and  ruddy,  spot- 
ted with  black  ;  dorsal  fin  commences 
over  the  posterior  part  of  the  anal ;  the 
attachment  of  the  caudal  oblique,  fin  roun- 
ded, with  the  outer  rays  armed  with 
sharp,  spiny  scales.  Body  covered  with 
thick,  strong,  hard,  bony  scales,  of  rhom- 
boidal  form,  and  regularly  arranged  in  ob- 
lique rows.  Upon  the  lateral  line,  which 
is  straight,  but  indistinct  towards  tlie  tail, 
there  are  60  scalos.  I«ength  ofthe  speci- 
men before  me  3  fl.  4  in.;  upper  jaw  to 
the  angle  of  tho  month  7  in. ;  from  the 
angle  to  the  orbit  1 .2  in  ;  from  the  point 
of  Uie  hill  to  the  middle  of  the  gill  open- 
ing 12,  or  just  one  third  ofthe  total  length, 
measured  through  tbe  middle  of  the  cau- 
dal fin  ;  ventraTs  midway  between  the 
point  ofthe  bill  and  Extremity  ofthe  tail. 
Weight  6'  pounds. 


Rays,  P.  11,  V.  6,  D.  8,  A.  9,  C.  la 
HisTORT.— This  singular  fish  was  de- 
scribed by  Samuel  Champlain,  as  aa 
inhabitant  of  the  lake  now  bearing  his 
name,  more  than  200  years  ago.  He 
called  it  Chausarouy  which  was  probably 
the  Indian  name.  The  Indians  assured 
him  they  were  often  seen  eight  or  ten 
feet  long,  but  the  largest  he  saw  was  only 
five  feet  long,  and  about  the  thickness  of 
a  man's  thigh.  It  is  considered  a  yery 
voracious  fish,  and  when  any  of  them  are 
taken,  or  seen  in  the  water,  the  fishermen 
calculate  upon  little  success  in  taking 
other  kinds.  Charlevoix  tells  us  that  ha 
preys  not  only  upon  other  fishes,  but  upon' 
birds  also ;  and  that  he  takes  them  by  the 
followinar  stratagem :  Concealing  himself 
among  the  reeds  growing  on  the  marshy 
borders  ofthe  lake,  he  thrnsU  his  bill  out 
ofthe  water  in  an  upright  position.  The 
bird,  wanting  rest,  takes  this  for  a  brokeii 
limb,  or  dry  reed,  and  perches  upon  if* 
The  fish  then  opens  his  mouth  and  make* 
such  a  sudden  spring  that  the  bird  seldbm 
escapes  him.  Charlevoix  also  assures  ne 
that  the  Indians  regarded  the  teeth'of  thie 
fish  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  the  hea<^» 
ache,  and  that  pricking  with  it  where  the 
pain  was  sharpest  took  it  away  instantly. 
The  scales  with  which  this  fibli  is  covered 
are  so  thick  and  strong,  as  to  form  a  coat 
of  mail,  which  is  not  easily  pierced  with 
a  spear.  They  are  taken  only  occasionally 
in  the  seine  at  the  present  day,  but  are 
said  to  be  sometimes  seen  in  considerable 
numbers  lying  in  the  marshy  coves.  Ite 
flesh  is  rank  and  tough,  and  is  not  used 
for  food.  The  usual  length  of  those  now 
taken,  is  firom  two  and  a  naif  to  three  feet, 
tliough  they  are  often  much  longer.  The 
specitnen,  from  which  the  preceding  fig- 
ure aiid  description  were  made,  was  taken 
at  the  mouth  of  Winooski  river,  May  11, 
1841.  One  of  the  largest  specimens  which 
I  have  seen  was  taken  at  the  same  place, 
June  16,  1838,  and  is  now  in  my  posses- 
sion. It  is  46  inches  long,  and  when 
caught  weighed  9^  pounds.  This  species 
is  found  in  the  great  western  lakes,  and 
in  the  Ohio  river,  where  this  and  several 
other  species  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Gar  Fishes, 


THE  STRIPED  BILL-FISH. 

Lcpisost^^us  litiealus. 
Description. -*Color  above  lightolive, 
with  a  dark  line  along  the  middle  of  the 
back,  and  dark  roundish  spots  on  the  uj^ 
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per  mandible  and   towards  the  Uil.    A 
broad  dark  blaisb  brown  stripe  coalmen- 
ees  on  the  aide  of  the  bill,  passes  back- 
ward tbroaffh  the  eye,  across  the  cheek 
and  opereulam,  and  along  the  side  and 
Ihroni^h  the  middle  of  the  Uil  to  iU  ex- 
tremity {  below  this,  commencing  on  the 
lower  jaw  a  little  forward  of  the  angle  of 
the  month,  is  a  bright  yellowish  white 
•tripe,  which  touches  upon  the  lower  side 
^f  the  eye,  passes  throagh  the  base  of  the 
pectoral  fin  and  ranishes  near  the  Uil; 
•till  lower  is  a  grayish  brown  sUipe,  with 
«  lighter  one  along  the  middle  of  the  bel- 
Jy  to  the  Tent;  fins  yellowish,  spotted 
with  brown  ;  under  mandible  black  ;  eye 
dose  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  and  di- 
fecUy  behind  it;  pupil  black,  surrounded 
hj  a  bright  golden  line ;  iris  brown  where 
covered  by  the  brown  stripe,  but  lighter 
Ml  the  upper  and  lower  margin.   Bill  flat- 
ter  and  broader,  proportionally,  than  in 
the  L^  oxifwrus ;  teeth  sharp,  and  of  differ- 
ent  sixes,  4  rows  above  and  2  below  ;  up- 
per jaw  considerably  longest,  terminated 
In  a  knob  on  which  the  nostrils  are  situa- 
ted, and  which  is  articulated  over  the  tip 
of  the  lower  jaw  ;  all  the  fins  proportion- 
ally much  longer  and  more  slender  than 
in  the  L.  oxuunts,  the  dorsal  and   anal 
reaching  the  base  of  the  caudal.    Lateral 
line  straight,  passing  along  near  the  up- 
per edge  of  the  dark  lateral  stripe,  con- 
Uining  62   scales.      Scales  rhomboidal, 
arranged  in  oblique  rows.     Pectoral  fins 
•iti^%ted  under  the  membranous  orolonga- 
tion  of  the  gill  cover ;   ventrals  nearly 
Biedial ;  height  of  the  dorsal  1  in  ,  length 
.4,  commences  over  the  posterior  part  of 
the  anal,  and  extends  half  iU  length  be- 
yond it;  height  of  the  anal  fin  1  inch, 
length   .5;    Uie  atUchment  of  the  tail 
oblique ;  Uil  conUined  about  6  times  in 
the  toUl  length  ;  the  head,  including  the 
bill,  a  little  more  than  3  times.    Length 
of  the  specimen  before  me  10.3  inches ; 
lower  jaw  2,  upper  2.2,  from  the  snout  to 
the  eye  2.3,  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
fUl  cover  3.2,  to  the  ventral  fins  5,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  anal  7,  of  the  dor- 
sal 7.8;  longest  rays  of  the  caudal  1.7. 

Bays,  P.  12,  V.  6,  D.  8,  A.  9,  C.  12. 

HisTORT.— The  only  specimen  which  1 
bave  seen  of  this  fish  was  the  one  from 
which  the  preceding  description  and  fig- 
ure were  drawn.  It  was  Uken  in  Bur- 
lington  during  the  drought  in  Angast, 
1841,  in  a  sm  Jl  cove,  whose  communica- 
tion with  the  Winooaki  river  had  been 
out  off  by  the  subsiding  of  the  water. 
This  fish  may  be  the  young  of  the  prece- 
«ng  species,  but  finding  so  mwy  poinU 
of  difference,  I  have  thought  H  belt  to 
itttfodtea  a  aejiaratt  desoription. 


Fishes  of  this  order  have  their  gills 
pectinated,  or  comb-like,  and  the  ventral 
fins  very  near  the  prctoral,  either  before, 
beneath,  or  a  very  little  behind. 


I.— GADIDJB,  OR  COD-FISH  FAMILY. 
Genus  Lota.— Cmwct. 
Cfeneric  Characters.-^Body  elongated,  oae 
anal  and  two  dorsal  fiot ;  the  second  dorsal  and 
tbe  anal  fin  long ;  cirri  more  or  less  numerous. 


THE  LINO  OR  METHY. 

Ijota  maculosa. — Le  Sueur, 
ftaeh.  Fauna  Bofeali,  p.  a48.  Kirilaiul  »  Report,  198. 
b5;i.  Jour.  Nat.  flui.  lV-24   Oadusm^ulo^, 
Le  Su.  Jour.  Acad.  xNat-  tici  ,  Phil.,  I— W. 
Dkscription.— Body  thick  ;  back  near- 
ly  sUaight  from  the   snoot  to  the  Uil; 
abdomen  capacious,  and  oOcn  flabby  whea 
not  distended  with  food  or  spawn ;  head 
broad  and  much   depressed;  upper  jaw 
longest,   with   the   upper   lip  extending 
considerably  beyond  the  jaw ;  snout  nomU 
ed ;  orbit  elliptical ;  eyes  rather  small  and 
nearly   round,    pupil    bluish  black,  irw 
grayish  golden.  Above  varied  with  brown* 
ish,  olive  and  fuliginous,  darkest  on  the 
head  ;  sides  obscurely  spotted  with  whi- 
tish ;  belly  yellowish,  rusty-white,  with 
ruddy    tinges;   lateral    line  commence* 
above  the  gill  opening  and  runs  a  straight 
coarse  to  the  middle  of  the  Uil :  nostnte 
double,  the  anterior  lengthened  into  short 
cirri ;  the  cirrus  depending  from  the  tip 
of  the  under  lip  reddish  brown;  all  the 
fins  brownish  with  their  margins  black- 
ish; ventral  fins  before  the  pectoral,  slen- 
der  and  pointed  ;    pectorals  broad  and 
rounded ;  first  dorsal  short ;  second  dorj 
sal  commences  nearly  over  the  vent,  and 
extends  to  the  base  of  the  caudal ;  whole 
outline  of  the  caudal  rounded ;  anal  fitt 
commences  about  an  inch  behind  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  dorsal,  and  termi- 
nates a  litUe  anterior  to  the  termination 
of  the  dorsal ;  teeth  small  and  card-like 
on  the  jaws,  palate  and  throat ;  tongue 
fleshy  and  smooth.   Length  of  t^  largeal 
of  three  specimens  before  me  83  ^nchea, 
bead,  to  the  upper  partof  the  gill  o^>^^i 
4,  first  dorsal  1.5,  second  dorsal  9.5,  anal 
8.3,  height  of  the  doraaU  and  anal  1,  of 
theiuguUr  and  pectorals  3,  cirrge  on  the 
Up  1.3  >  orbit  A  by  J$^  dirtaiice  betweea 
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MB  BBL-peirr. 


TBB  eOHIlOW  BB&. 


IIm  mM IJi;  Tent  1  iaeh  aearer  the  MMit 
tiMn  to  Um  eztremitj  of  the  Uil. 

Wim,  B.  7,  V.  6,  P.  SO,  D.  10-74,  A. 
68,  O.  40. 

History. — ^This  fish,  which  'n  quite 
eoBiBioii  in  Itfep  Chanplain  and  its  tribo- 
tariee,  1  have  referred  to  Le  Sueur's  spe- 
eies  the  Ckufns  maatlatuSy  as  a^rreeing  more 
Bearlj  with  hie  description  than  with  any 
other  to  which  I  have  access.  There  are, 
howerer,  several  differences  between 
them.  In  Le  Sueur's  species  the  jaws 
•re  said  to  be  equal ;  in  ours,  the  upper 
juw  is  uniformly  loa|;est ; — in  his  the  1^- 
•ral  line  is  said  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
body  ;  m  ours,  anterior  to  the  vent,  it  is 
much  nearer  the  back  than  the  belly. 
Our  fish  bears  coneiderable  resemblance 
to  the  Lsta  brosmiana  described  by  Dr. 
Storer  in  the  Boeton  Journal  of  Natural 
Historjr,  vol.  IV,  page  $6.  But  it  differs 
from  his  description  and  figure  in  having 
the  upper  jaw  longest,  in  M^i^g  the 
enout  more  pointed  and  less  orbicular, 
tfcc  Judging  from  the  descriptions  with- 
out specimens  for  comparison,  1  should 
say  that  our  fish  differs  as  much  from  eith- 
er of  the  species  referred  to,  as  they  difffer 
from  each  other,  and  that  they  either  con- 
stitute three  distinct  species,  or  are  all 
▼mrieties  of  the  same  species. 

The  Ling  is  held  in  very  low  estima- 
Htm  as  an  article  of  food,  the  fieih  being 
tough  and  the  flavor  unpleasant.  This 
fish  is  one  of  the  greatest  gormandizers 
fi»und  in  our  waters.  If  he  can  procure 
food,  he  will  not  desist  from  eating  so 
Um^  as  there  is  room  for  another  particle 
in  his  capacious  abdomen.  He  is  frequent- 
ly taken  with  his  abdomen  so  much  dis- 
tended with  food  as  to  give  him  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  £lobe  or  toad-fish.  The 
smallest  of  the  three  before  roe,  when  my 
description  was  made,  being  16  inches 
loag,  was  so  completely  filled  with  the 
fishes  swallowed,  that  their  tails  were 
lilainly  seen  in  its  throat  by  looking  into 
Its  mouth.  On  opening  it,  I  found  no 
less  than  10  dace,  L.  pScheUuSy  all  about 
the  same  size,  and  none  of  them  less  than 
4  inches  long.  Seven  of  these  were  en- 
tire, and  appeared  as  if  just  swallowed. 
Upon  the  others,  the  digestive  process 
Ittid  comnieneed. 


to  be  compressed  at  the  sides,  at  the  ea- 
tremi^  of  the  pectorals,  gradually  beeont* 
ing  more  so  towards  the  tail,  so  that  tho 
caudal  ravs  appear  a  membranous  prolon- 
gation of  the  body ;  body  covered  with 
minute  scales,  looking  like  cup-shaped 
depressions;  lateral  line  straight,  con* 
spicuous.  Head  much  compressed ;  ey«j« 
circular ;  nostrils  double ;  a  minute  cir- 
rus rises  from  the  back  of  each  anteridr 
nostril,  and  firom  the  tip  of  the  chin  ;  up- 
per jaw  longest ',  jaws  and  palate  arme4 
with  minute  teeth.  First  dorsal  lighter 
than  the  body,  situated  the  length  of  the 
head  back  of  head,  short ;  second  dorsal 
long,  reaching  to  the  tail ;  anal,  the  samo 
length  as  the  dorsal ;  caudal  rounded ; 
most  of  the  fins  margined  with  black. 
Length  of  the  specimen  6  inches,  head  1. 
Rays  could  not  be  counted  on  aeooont  cf 
the  fleshy  texture  of  the  fin-membrane. 

HisroRT.— This  fish  is  found  in  Con- 
necticut river  and  its  tributaries.  Not 
having  obtained  a  specimen  of  it,  I  have 
copied  Dr.  Storek-'s  description.  It  wa« 
first  described  by  Le  Sue  or,  from  a  speci- 
men obtained  at  Northampton. 

Order  IV.— Malacoptertgii— Aroott. 

Fishes  of  this  order  have  long  bodies,  % 
thick  skin,  and  no  ventral  fins. 

MURJENIDJE,  OR  EEL  FAMILY  ^ 
Genus  Mdrjiiia. — Linneeus. 

Gtneric  Ciaracten.'-Body  cylisdrieal,  ekw 
gated,  covered  wiib  a  thick  and  ssiooih  ikia ;  ihs 
scales  very  email,  lubricated  with  copious  oioooiM 
secretioo  ;  nouth  with  a  row  ofteeih  in  each  jaw, 
and  a  iew  00  the  aaierior  part  of  the  vomer ;  peo- 
loral  fine  close  to  a  small  branchial  aperture ;  as 
veoiral  fios;  dorsal  fiu,  anal  fio  and  caudal  fia 
united. 


THE  EEL-rOUT. 

£ste  tfSfMffTMfa.— Lb  So  bub. 

Jssr.  Asad.  Mat.  fltei^  1^84.    8iever*i  Eeport,  U4. 

DBScRimoir. — Color  of  the  back  and 

rfdes  yellowish   brown,  variegated  with 

dvker  brown  spots ;  gill  cover  and  snout 

dhrfcetf ;  ubdomen  whitish.  Body  in  front 

9f  ttm  first  dotwal  eylindrioal,  heginning 


THE  COMMON  EEL. 

Afurena  wulgaris, 

Msrasa  anfoflle.  Un.  et.  Pbn.  JingwOU  M0ut*rm^ 
M,  YarreU,  Biit.  Fnhes,  II^SM.  Jt.  vmig^rk 
TnoM.  Lh.  mad  Phi.  8oc.  W.  Y.,  1^-380. 

Descbiptioh.— Specimen  31  inches  ia 
length ;  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the 
base  of  the  pectorals  3.6,  to  the  vent  13.3, 
to  the  commencement  of  the  anal  13.8; 
circumference  just  before  the  eyes  8.3, 
one  and  a  half  inch  iVom  the  tip  of  the 
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npper  jaw  3.7,  at  the  base  of  the  pectorals 
5,  at  the  commencenientof  the  dorsal  6.5, 
of  the  anal  5.7,  distauce  between  the  eyes 
,6,  height  of  the  pectorals  1.4,  base  .G. 
Body  cylindrical  -,  color  above  dark  olive 
brown,  extending  down  low  upon  the 
tides;  belly  white,  or  yellowish  white, 
sometimes  with  a  ruddy  tinge  >  lateral 
line  irregular,  indistinct,  and  above  tlie 
middle  of  the  body,  before  tjie  vent,  be- 
hind it,  medial  and  straight  to  the  middle 
of  the  tail  y  jaws  narrow  and  rounded  at 
the  end  ',  lower  jaw  longest,  tipped  with 
brown ;  lips  fleshy  >  a  broad  band  of  small, 
short  teeth  in  each  jaw  and  upon  the  vo- 
mer: eye  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
pupil  biack,  iris  golden ;  nostrils  near  the 
eyes ;  a  short  fleshy  cirrus  en  each  side 
of  the  snout ;  small  mucous  pores  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  head ',  ffap  of  the  mouth 
small ',  gill  opening  smaTl  and  under  the 
anterior  origin  of  toe  pectoral  fin,  which 
is  pointed;  dorsal,  caudal  and  anal  fin 
united.  Pectoral  rays  12.  Vent  3  inches 
nearer  the  snout  than  to  the  ezUemity  of 
the  tail. 

History. — This  is  the  common  Eel  in 
Vermont,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  also  in  Canada,  where  it 
is  taken  in  very  large  quantities.  When 
skinned  and  skilfully  cooked  it  is  an^ 
agreeable  and  nourishing  article  of  food, 
■nd  is  by  many  considered  one  of  our  best 
fishes;  some,  however,  find  it  difiicuh  to 
surmount  the  prejudice  occasioned  by  its 
slender  snake-like  appearance.  The  or- 
dinary weight  of  those  taken  in  our 
streams  is  from  1  to  3  pounds.  By  com- 
paring the  above  description  with  the  two 
fc^owing,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  Eel  dif- 
fers very  materially  from  those  found  in 
other  parts  of  New  England,  particularly 
in  the  relative  positron  of  the  pectoral 
ilns.  Bj  comparing  our  Eel  with  the  de- 
ecription  and  figure  of  the  Sharp-nosed 
Eel,  AnguiUa  actUirostns^  in  Yarrell's  Brit- 
ish Fishes,  vol.  11,  p.  264, 1  find  the  agree- 
ment in  the  position  of  the  fins,  &c.,  so 
perfect,  that  I  have  little  doubt  that  they 
oelong  to  the  same  species,  ahd  that  the 
Common  Eel  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its 
tributaries  is  identical  with  the  Common 
Eel  of  Great  Britain.  Between  our  fish 
and  Yarreirs  figure  there  are  some  slight 
difierences.  In  the  figure  the  head  is  too 
broad,  and  the  middle  rays  of  the  pectoral 
fins  are  too  short.  Id  our  fish  the  middle 
rays  are  longest,  making  the  fin  appear 

pointed.  

THE  BLACK  EEL. 
Mu/rana  bostoniemis. — Le  Sueur. 

Joomal  Acad.  Nut.  Science,  Phil.,  I-S7.    Storer*t 
Report,  page  157. 

P^tcRiPTioif. — Specimen  23  inches  in 


length  :  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  the 
base  of  the  pectorals  8  inches ;  circumfer- 
ence of  the  body  back  of  the  head,  at  the 
Commencement  of  the  pectorals,  3.4  inch* 
es;  at  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal 
fin  34  f  around  the  head  3.2,  at  the  dis^ 
tance  of  1.5  from  the  snout;  in  front  of 
the  eyes  1.7  >  from  the  tip  of  the  lower 
jaw  to  the  anal  fin  lO^  inches;  width  of 
the  body  over  the  pectorals  1.2,  pupil 
black,  iris  golden ;  width  between  the 
eyes  .4 ;  lateral  line  indistinct.  Color 
grayish  brown  above  ;  yellowish  white 
beneath,  with  a  tinge  of  red  about  the 
tail.— iSto/w. 

HiSTORT. — The  Common  Eel,  found  ift 
Connecticut  river,  and  in  the  streams  and 
ponds  in  this  state  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  I  suppose  to  belong  to 
this  species.  Not  having  obtained  speci- 
mens of  this  and  the  following  species,  I 
can  only  give  Dr.  Storer's  d^cription  of 
them.  In  some  of  the  ponds  this  £>1 
grows  to  a  very  large  size.  They  are  fre- 
quently taken  at  Uie  outlet  of  Barnard 
pond  weighing  8  or  10  pounds* 


THE  SILVER  EEU 
Murana  argentea. — Le  Sueur. 

Description. — Specimen  23  inches  in 
length  ;  from  the  tip  of  the  snout  to  thd 
base  of  the  pectorals  7^  inches ;  circum- 
ference of  the  body  back  of  the  head  ai 
the  commencement  of  the  pectorals  3|, 
around  the  head  1^  inch  from  the  snout 
3,  in  front  of  the  eyes  1.4,  at  the  origin  of 
the  dorsal  3^;  from  the  tip  of  the  Tower 
jaw  to  the  anal  fin  DJ^ ;  width  of  the  body 
over  the  pectorals  .7  ;  width  between  thio 
eyes  .3.  Lateral  line  exceedingly  dis- 
tinct, appearing  to  divide  equally  the 
darker  colored  back  from  the  beautifvl 
lighter  silvery  abdomen  For  the  extent 
of  6  inches  in  front  of  the  anal  orifice,  a 
well  marked  line  or  furrow  resembling  in 
appearance  the  lateral  line. — Storcr. 

History. — The  fish  known  by  the  name 
of  Silver  Eel  on  the  east  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains  in  this  state,  1  suppose  to  be- 
long to  this  species,  but  I  have  had  no 
opportunity  for  deciding  the  point  by  ihm 
examination  of  specimens. 


II.   CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES. 

1,  BTURIQNlDiS,  OR  STURGEON  FAM- 
ILY. 

Fishes  of  this  Family  have  free  bran- 
chos,  wide  gill  openings,  an  operculum, 
but  no  rays  m  the  gill  membrane. 
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THB  BOVND'KOSBD  STURGEON. 


THE  SHARP-NOSED  STUROKOlV 


Gends  AciPENSER. — Linnoiis. 
Generic  Characters. — Body  eloogated,  which, 
with  the  head,  ia  providud  with  rows  nf  radiated 
booj  procninvnces ;  snoui  pointed,  coniral ;  mouih 
placed  on  the  under  surface  uf  the  bead,  Uibulur, 
and  without  leeth 


ROUND-NOSED  STURGEON. 
Adpemstr  rubicfimdus. — Le  Sueur. 

Dbscription. — General  color  bluish 
gray  RboTe,  white  witb  bnishefl  of  ruddy 
beoeatfa ;  all  the  fins  of  a  brownish  hue, 
end  slvghtly  mddy,  with  the  outer  mar^n 
whitish ;  form  rounded,  elongated  and  ta- 
periB|r  regularly  to  the  caudal ;  head  roun- 
ded ;  snout  short  and  rounded  ;  upper 
part  Off  the  head  with  a  bony  covering  ; 
three  rows  of  small  and  slightly  develop- 
ed bony  tubercles  without  spines  extend- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  body,  one  on 
the  back,  and  one  on  each  side  along  the 
lateral  line.  Plates  or  tubercles  on  the 
lateral  line  31  or  32 ;  also  a  few  plates  be- 
tween the  dorsal  and  anal,  and  the  cau- 
dal^ but  there  are  no  ventral  rows  as 
there  are  in  the  oxyrkynckvs  and  most  other 
■pecies.  Eyes  rather  small,  prominent, 
iris  dark  golden  ;  nostrils  double  and 
large  ;  four  equal  cirri  suspended  in  a 
transverse  line  between  the  mouth  and 
end  of  the  snout,  but  nearest  the  latter, 
being  2  in.  from  thd  snout  and  2^  from 
the  mouth ;  cirri  2Jl  inches  long,  round, 
the  sixe  of  a  goose-quill  at  the  base,  and 
tapering  to  a  point ;  color  brownish  white 
excepting  their  points,  which  are  red ; 
month  under  side  of  the  head,  tubular, 
«vate,  3  in.  by  2  in.,  and  capable  of  2  in- 
ches protrusion.  All  the  fins  thick.  The 
anal  commences  4^  in.  behind  the  vent, 
and  a  little  behind  the  middle  of  tlie  dor- 
sal. C^lor  of  the  intestines  dark }  stom- 
ach a  thick  sack  resembling  a  fowl^s  giz- 
aard.  Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
4  ft.  2  inches;  weight  26^  lbs.  Length 
of  the  head  to  the  total  length  as  1  to  5  ; 
distance  between  the  eyes  4  in.,  from  the 
eyes  to  the  end  of  the  snout  4^ ;  from  the 
Bose  to  the  commencement  of  the  dorsal 
37  inches. 

HiSTORV. — ^This  fish  is  quite  common 
in  lake  Champlain,  and  otows  to  a  very 
large  sise.  It  is  frequently  taken  in  the 
seine  measuring  more  than  6  ft.  in  length, 
and  weighing  100  pounds  or  more.  Its 
ieth,  though  not  generally  very  much 
esteemed,  if  properly  cooked  is  very  good 
^ing.    When  eaten  fresh  it  is  usuaHy 


cut  into  slices  and*  fVied  in  butter,  with 
suitable  seasoning  ;  but  whether  eaten 
fresh  or  salted,  the  skin  should  always  be 
taken  off  before  it  is  cooked,  as  the  oil 
contained  in  that  imparts  a  disagreeable 
flavor.  The  Indian  method  of  capturing 
the  Sturgeon  in  lake  Champlain,according 
to  Charlevoix  (Travels,  Vol.1— 119),  was 
as  follows  :  *  Two  men  placed  themselves 
in  the  two  ends  of  a  canoe.  The  one  behind 
steered  and  the  other  stood  up  holding  a 
dart  in  one  hand,  to  which  one  end  of  a 
long  cord  was  fastened,  and  the  other  end 
fastened  lo  the  canoe.  When  he  saw  a 
Sturgeon  within  his  reach,  he  threw  his 
dart  and  endeavored  to  strike  where  there 
were  no  scales.  If  the  fish  was  wounded 
he  darted  off,  drawing  the  canoe  pretty 
swiftly  after  him,  but  usually  died  after 
swimming  about  150  paces,  and  was  then 
drawn  in  by  the  cord.' 


THE  SHARP-NOSED  STURGEON. 

Adpenstr  oxyrhynchus. — Mitchell. 
Descriptioit. — Body  elongated,  taper- 
ing; form  pentagonal,  with  the  angles 
covered  with  rough,  radiated  bony  plates^ 
each  having  a  saddle-like  base  and  a  spur- 
like process  arising  from  its  centre  and 
hooking  backward,  and  usually  termina- 
ting in  a  sharp  point ;  the  rest  of  the  skin 
roughened  by  small  scabrous  patches  of 
bony  matter,  resembling  the  spiculs  of 
minute  crystids )  head  encased  in  a  bony 
covering,  and  lengthened  into  an  acute, 
conical  snout ;  mouth  on  the  under  side 
of  the  head,  ovate,  toothless,  and  protrac- 
tile ;  four  cirri  depending  in  a  cross  row 
between  the  mouth  and  the  end  of  the 
snout,  a  little  nearest  the  latter.  The 
operculum  is  a  single  radiated  bony  plate; 
eyes  rather  small,  the  anterior  part  of  the 
orbit  just  midway  between  the  point  of 
the  snout  and  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
operculum ;  nostrils  before  the  eyes,  dou- 
ble, lower  orifice  much  largest.  Color 
grayish  brown  above,  vellowish  white  be- 
neath. Bony  plates  12  between  the  en- 
casement of  the  head  and  the  dorsal  fin, 
one  of  which  rests  upon  the  base  of  the 
dorsal,  and  is  usually  without  a  spine ;  be- 
tween the  dorsal  and  the  caudal  is  usual- 
ly one  large  plate  and  two  or  three  smal- 
ler ones  ;  lateral  plates  variable,  but  gen- 
erally 28;  ventral  plates  from  8  to  10; 
the  spur-like  processes  longest  and  most 
pointed  in  the  smaller  specimens ;  usual 
length  from  2  to  3  feet. 
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rum  BLUB  LAMPKBT. 


THE  HUD  LABPRSr. 


HisTosr. — This  fith  is  ocoaiionaliy  ta- 
ken in  lak«  Chainplain,  and  is  here  known 
kjr  the  name  of  Rnck  S'nrgeon,  It  seldom 
•zceeds  3  feet  in  length  or  30  pounds  in 
weight,  but  is  much  more  generalij  and 
highly  esteemed  as  an  artick?  of  food  than 
the  preceding  species,  some  even  ranking 
H  as  one  of  our  best  6shes  for  the  table 
This,  like  the  preceding,  should  be  skin- 
Bed  before  it  is  cooked,  and  lor  the  same 


n^-^TCLOSTOMID^,   OR   LAMPREY 
FAMILY. 
Fishes  of  this  family  have  their  jaws 
fixed  in  an  immoveable  ring,  llieir  bran- 
ehie  are  fixed  with  numerous  openings 

ObHUS  PBtROIITSOV.— lilMUMS. 

Oeneric  Ckaraders.^Body  eelthspod ;  moadi 
circular,  snnet]  with  too(h<Jike  procemat;  Hp« 
fbtming  a  continiioiM  circle  anNind  the  mouth ; 
sevea  openisfe  on  each  tide  eT  the  neck,  leading 
to  seven  braaehial  cells;  no  pectoral  or  ventral 
ftas ;  deraal,  anal  and  caudal  fins  Ibraisd  by  ao  ex- 
tMtsion  of  the  akin  on  those  parts. 


THE  BLUE  LAMPREY. 

Pietivtmfzon  nigricans. — Lb  8ukuk. 

IVana.  Am.  PhU.  8oe.  N.  &].  an.  8ierer*t  Rep  197. 

Dbscriptioh.— Color  above  dark  bluish 
gray,  beneath  and  fins  dingy  white ;  sev- 
eral rows  of  blackish  dots  about  the  head 
and  neck.  Anterior  third  of  the  body 
cylindrical ;  the  posterior  two-thirds  flat- 
tened laterally,  and  very  much  so  toward 
the  tail ;  head  slightly  fiattened  above  and 
terminated  in  an  oblique,  oval  or  circular 
month,  which-  is  armed  within  with  nu- 
merous yellowish,  spinous  teeth,  project- 
ing from  widened  bases,  and  surrounded 
by  a  flesfiy  Tip  which  is  margined  with  a 
row  of  fine' napillft  ]  a  small  white  spot  on 
the  top  of  the  head  between  the  eyes,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  spiracle.  The  first 
dorsal  commences  in  the  middle  of  the 
fish,  the  separation  between  the  dorsals 
merely  a  notch  \  the  len^  of  the  first 
dorsal  contained  4^  times  in  the  aecond. 
Length  of  the  specimen  before  me  5  inch- 
es,— head,  to  the  eye,  1  inch,  to  the  vent 
31,  width  of  the  mouth  .4. 

HitTORr.->-The  fresh  water  Z/ompreys^ 
or  LoMfrtv-Ekk^  as  they  are  more  com- 
monly called,  resemble,  in  their  habits, 
^Ihe  Blood-Stieker  mnoh  mom  than  the 


ordinary  fishes.  They  obuin  their  snb- 
sistence  principally  by  attaching  them* 
selves  by  their  mouths  to  the  bodies  of 
larger  fishes,  and  drawing  nourishment 
from  them  by  suction ;  for  this  purpose 
their  month  and  tongne  are  admirably 
adapted,  the  latter  acting  in  the  throat 
like  the  piston  of  a  pump,  while  the  cir« 
colar  lips  of  the  former  adhere  closely  to 
the  side  of  the  fish,  and  by  these  meaoB 
the  softer  parts  of  the  larger  fish  are  drtwd 
into  the  mouth  and  swallowed  by  the  par- 
asite. When  a  Lamprey  once  fastens 
himself,  in  this  manner,  npon  a  large  fish, 
he  adheres  with  snch  force  as  to  baffle  all 
the  efforts  of  the  fish  to  rid  himself  of  hit 
unwelcome  incumbrance.  Fishes  are  fre- 
quently taken  in  the  seine  with  Lampreys 
still  adhering  to  them,  and  others  with 
deep  depressed  wounds  upon  their  sides, 
affording  indubitable  proof  of  their  having 
been  attarlied.  The  fresh  water  Lam- 
preys seldom  exceed  6  or  8  inches  \m 
length,  and  no  account  is  mode  ^  thtm 
as  an  article  of  food. 

Osirvt  AmootBTEi.— />MiHf, 

Oeneric  CKaraaen.—Varm  of  the  body,  iha 
branchial  apertures  and  fine,  like  those  of  the  Laai> 
preys;  opper  lip  semi-circular,  with  a  straifbt, 
iraasverse  under  lip;  mouth  without  teeth,  ba| 
iumisbed  with  numeroos  short  membranoos  cirri. 

THE  MUD  LAMPREY^ 
AmmoceBta  emies^.— Kirtlash. 
Bsston  Jonmal  Nat.  History t  vol.  III.  p.  413,  pL  H^ 
DxscftiPTioif. — Form  nearly  cylindri- 
cal for  two-thirds  the  length,  then  grad- 
ually flattened  to  the  extremity  of  tho 
tail,  where  it  is  quite  thin  ;  color  yellow- 
ish brown  above,  gradually  becoming 
lighter  towards  the  belly,  but  without  tho 
dividing  line  between  the  lighter  and 
darker  parts,  mentioned  by  Le  Sueur  in 
his  description  of  the  A.  buotor.  Eyes  so 
minute  as  hardly  to  be  seen  by  the  naked 
eye ;  nostrils  on  a  light  colored  disk  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  in  front  of  tho 
eyes ;  upper  lip  longer  than  the  lower,  in 
the  form  of  a  norse-sboe,  protractile  and 
capable  of  being  closed  so  as  to  conceal 
the  lower  one ;  small  papill«  on  the  in- 
side of  the  lips  and  fringes  within  tho 
mouth.  The  branchial  openings,  seven 
in  number,  commence  below  and  a  littlo 
back  of  the  eye,  and  extend  backward, 
passing  obliquely  downward,  the  aper- 
tures appearing  like  short  oblique  slits. 
Sides  with  an  annular,  or  ribbed  appear- 
ance. The  fin,  which  is  of  a  dull  yellow* 
ish  color,  commences  near  the  middle  of 
the  back,  passes  round  the  tail  and  termU 
nttes  just  bshindths  Tent   Abosttlttso 
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fourths  of  an  incb  from  the  eommeDce- 
nent  is  a  considerable  depression  in  the 
fin  for  more  than  half  an  incb,  but  it  does 
not  amount  to  a  division.  The  fin  rays 
are  white,  minute  and  forked.  The  long- 
est of  three  specimens  before  me  5.3  inch- 
es ;  from  the  snout  to  tbe  posterior  bran- 
chial opening  1 .1,  to  the  vent  4.1.  Aajs 
too  small  to  be  counted. 

History.— This  fish  agrees  very  well 
with  Kirtlaad^s  dsscription  excepting  the 


depression  in  tbe  dorsal,  and  that  the 
broadest  part  of  the  dorsal  is  some  dis* 
tance  bfbind  the  vent.  During  the  drought 
in  September,  H41,  I  found  large  num- 
bers of  these  fishes,  which  had  buried 
themselves  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
the  small  coves  along  the  banks  of  Wi- 
nooski  river,  from  which  tbe  water  had 
evaporated.  This  fish  is  known  in  many 
places  by  the  name  of  Mud-£el,  or  Blind-* 
Eel. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INVERTEBRAL  ANIMALS   OT  VERMONT. 


Pn^xmimanf  ObservaUom, 
In  vertebral  animals  are  snch  animals  as 
tie  destitute  of  a  spine  or  back  bone,  and 
are  so  exceedingly  numerous  that,  with 
the  excet»tion  of  the  molluscous  animals, 
we  shall  not  even  attempt  to  give  a  cata- 
logoe  of  them.  The  animals  of  this  great 
division  are  extremely  various  in  their 
structure,  habits,  and  dispositions.  Soma 
have  their  bodies  protected  by  a  shejly 
covering,  while  others  have  their  bodies 
and  limbs  surrounded  by  crustaceous 
phOes,  while,  again,  others  hsve  no  other 
csrering  than  a  soil  and  tender  skin  A 
few  only  of  them  have  red  blood,  and 
none  of  them  possess  all  of  tbe  five  senses. 
In  many  cases  the  sexes  are  united  in  the 
same  individual,  and  in  some  cases  the 
species  is  continued  by  a  process  some- 
what resembling  vegetation.  They  all 
afford  eminent  manifestations  of  the  wis- 
dom and  skill  of  the  Creator ;  and,  though 
generally  regarded  as  insignificant  and 
contemptible,  many  of  them  contribute 
largely  to  the  comfort  and  interest  of  man, 
while  a  still  greater  number  are  employed 
in  annoying  and  injuring  him. 

SkCTION    I. — MOLLUSCA. 

JFVesh^  Wafer  and  Larul  Shdls, 

Prepared  expressly  for  this  work. 
By  CHARLrs  B.  Adams,  A.  M., 

rnftumr  •fJTmiwral  OsUtrf,  Middtebwrf  (Mleg; 

FAMU.T  PErTsTOMIANA. 

GXKUS    pALUDIffA. 

Gtnsrtc  CAaraetsrs.— Sbell  coooiJ ;  whorls 
mmixff'mg  tho  spwiars,  which  is  ovats  or 


nearly  orbicular,  with  the  margins  united.  Oper* 
niilum  ihin,  corneous,  concentric  Animal  with 
(he  head  short;  rostrum  amall  and  iruncaie;  ten* 
taclea  ilender,  with  the  eyes  on  an  enlargeoMBl 
at  their  base ;  foot  broad,  thin. 


Paludina  deeisa. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-conic,  with 
revolving  rows  of  bristly  filaments  when 
young,  smooth  when  mature,  green ;  apex 
truncate  ;  whorls  six,  convex  ;  suture 
deep  ;  spire  a  little  longer  than  the  aper« 
tnre,  which  is  pyriforro  ;  umbilicus  very 
small.  Length  1.25  inch;  bresdth  0.75 
inch  ;  divergence  of  the  spine  58®. 

Rem  ASKS. — This  species  is  very  com- 
mon in  ponds  and  streams,  and  is  found 
near  the  water's  edge  partly  buried  in 
mud  or  sand.  Sometimes  they  are  foundl 
crawling  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet 
from  the  water.  They  are  viviparous,  and 
produce  their  voung  in  May.  These,  at 
birth,  are  furnished  with  a  shell  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  globular^ 
and  of  a  pale  born  color,  and  are  nearly 
transparent.  In  the  progress  of  growth, 
the  shell  becomes  proportionally  more 
elongate,  and  the  part  which  was  formed 
previous  to  birth  is  invariably  broken  off. 
They  are  very  rarel  v  found  heterostrophe^ 
One  snch  individ«al^  of  the  siie  of  a  pe»f 
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wu  foand  in  Otter  Creek,  in  Middlebury. 
Paludina  Integra. — Sat. 

Descbiptiom.— ^This  species  so  much 
resembles  the  preceding,  that  a  formal  de- 
scription is  unnecessary.  Its  apex  is  not 
truncated,  so  that,  with  a  greater  diver- 
gence of  the  spire,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
longer  than  that  8hell.  It  is  also  thicker, 
and  the  whorls  are  less  convex.  This 
shell  is  common  in  the  western  states,  but 
it  is  extremely  rare  in  Vermont,  only  three 
or  four  specimens  having  been  obtained 
in  lake  Champlain.  Length  1.3  inch; 
breath  0.75  inch  ;  divergence  of  the  spire, 

Paludina  porata. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  conic,  horn  col- 
or ;  whorls  four  and  a  half,  convex  ;  su- 
ture rather  deep ;  apex  subacute,  spire  as 
long  as  the  aperture,  the  labium  of  which 
is  appressed  to  the  penultimate  whorl ; 
umbilicus  rather  large.  Length  0.27  in. ; 
breadth  0.19  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  72«. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  found  plen- 
tifully in  streams  and  in  lake  Champlain. 
It  is  sometimes  brownish  or  greenish. 

Paludina  Uutrica. — Sat. 

Descriptioit. — Shell  ovate-elongate, 
born  color  ;  whorls  four  and  a  half,  con- 
▼ex ;  suture  rather  deep  ;  apex  very  ob- 
tuse ;  spire  as  long  as  the  aperture,which 
is  ovate-orbicular,  with  the  labium  not 
appressed  to  the  penultimate  whorl,  and 
sometimes  scarcely  touching  it ;  umbili- 
cus small.  Length  0.16  inch ;  breadth 
0.11  inch ;  divergence  of  the  spire  47®. 

Remarks. — This  small  species  is  com- 
mon in  lake  Champlain.  It  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  the  obtuseness  of  the 
apex,  less  divergence  of  the  spire,  and 
small  umbilicus ;  also  in  the  labium, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  penulti 
mate  whorl,  so  that  the  shell  much  resem 

blcB  a  valvata.        

Gekus  Valvata. 

Gennric  Characters. — Shell  diecoid  or  co- 
noid ;  whorls  cylindrical ;  aperture  orbicular,  nui 
modified  by  iho  penultimate  whorl ;  margins  con- 
tinuous.distinct  from  the  penultimate  whorl.  Oper- 
culum orbicular,  concentric.  Animal  with  the 
foot  bilobed  before  ;  head  probo«cidiform ;  tenta- 
cles very  long,  slender,  obuuc,  cylindrical ;  eyes 
sessile  behind  the  isntades,  with  a  branchial  fil- 
ament resembling  a  third  tentacle. 


Valvata  tricarinata. — Sat. 
Description.— Shell  depressed,  conic, 
thin,  green,  obsoletely  striate  ;    suture 


well  impressed  ;  whorls  three  or  four, 
rendered  subquadrangular  by  the  revolv« 
ing  carinos,  of  which  two  appear  on 
the  spire,  and  three  on  the  last  whorl; 
these  are  very  much  raised,  rounded, 
equi-distant,  the  inferior  bordering  Umi 
umbilicus,  which  is  broad  and  deep.-^ 
Length  0.13  inch ;  breadth  0JZ2  inch  ;  di* 
verge  nee  of  the  spire  90**,  sometimes 
much  greater. 

Remarks.— This  shelLvery  ooriouson 
account  of  its  carine,  is  common  in  lake 
Champlain,  and  in  some  of  our  streams. 
Varieties  occur  in  which  the  middle  oari* 
na  is  obsolete,  or  in  which  none  aie  very 
distinct.*  Other  varieties  have  the  spire 
less  elevated,  or  even  in  the  plane  of  the 
last  whorl. 

Valvata  s»n««ra.— ^Sat. 

Description. — Shell  globose-discoid, 
obsoletely  striatCjbrownish-green ;  whorls 
three  and  a  half,  accurately  rounded,  rap* 
idly  enlarging  to  the  aperture  ;  suture 
deeply  impressed  ;  spire  but  little  eleva- 
ted ;  apex  obtuse ;  umbilicus  deep,  about 
two-thirds  as  wide  as  the  last  whorl ;  mar<« 
gin  of  the  aperture  touching  the  penulti* 
mate  whorl.  Length  0.1  ;  breadth  0.3 
inch  ;  divergence  of  the  spire  about  135^ 

Remarks. — This  shell  is  much  like  the 
var.  simplex  of  the  preceding  species* 
The  umbilious  is  usually  a  little  larger^ 
but  the  most  striking  characteristic  is  the 
rapid  enlargement  of  the  whorls,  the  last 
being  more  than  three  times  the  diameter 
of  the  penultimate.  The  divergence  of  tha 
spire  is  never  so  small  as  in  that  species^ 
but  like  that  is  sometimes  much  more 
than  in  the  type  of  the  species,  even  ti^ 
180*^. 

FAMILY  MELANIANA. 
Genus  Melania. 

Q-nrric  Cfurrnrters.—SheW  turrited ;  aperture 
entire,  ovale,  efiuse  ;  columella  thickened,  arcuate. 
0|ierruKim  homy,  sulwpiml.  Animal  oviparoos ; 
oot  short ;  rostrum  truncate ;  toDtades  filifi>rm, 
wiih  the  eyes  outside,  at  or  near  their  base. 


Melania  depygis. — Say.  Vaf. 
Description. — Shell  elongate-con ic, 
yellowish  horn-color,  with  a  broad  mfbns 
band  on  the  whorls  of  the  spire,  with  a 
second  similar  band  on  the  lower  third  of 
the  last  whorl ;  upper  whorls  carinate  on 
the  lower  side ;  whorls  eight  or  nine ; 
spire  twice  as  long  as  the  aperture.  Length 
0.53  inch  ;  breadth  O.SS  inch ;  divergence 
oftheBpire  33°. 
♦  ro*-.  Hmplex,  -GoCld. 
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Remarks. — This  species  is  interesting, 
as  the  only  representative  in  New  Eng* 
buid  of  a  family  whose  species  are  so  nu- 
merous in  the  Southern  and  Western 
states.  Here  it  is  found  only  on  our  west- 
em  border  in  lake  Cham  plain,  where  but 
a  few  specimens  liate  been  obtained.  It 
has  some  claims  to  be  regarded  as  a  new 
species,  differing  much  in  its  proportions 
from  the  type  of  Say's  species.  But  since 
specimens  from  Ohio  vary  much  in  their 
proportions,  we  have  not  been  satisfied 
that  it  is  a  distinct  species. 

FAMILY  LIMNiEANA. 

Gekus  LiMNjKA. 

Generic  Characters.  Shell  thin,  oval  or  elon- 
fate ;  spire  elevated,  more  or  less  acute ;  aperture 
kmi^r  than  wide  ;  margins  not  continuous ;  cdu- 
sMlla  with  a  single  oblique  fold.  No  operculum. 
Astimal  hermai^rodite,  spiral ;  head  depressed  ; 
teoudes  flattened,  triangular,  short,  with  the 
eyes  at  their  base,  on  the  inner  front  side ;  foot 
thin,  oval,  shorter  than  the  shell. 


Limnaa  vufgasoma, — Sat. 
Description. -Shell  large,  ovate,  brown, 
with  coarse  incremental  striie  ;  whorls 
tve,  convex  ;  last  whorl  very  law,  infla- 
ted ;  *  suture  deep ;  spire  two-tnirds  as 
long  as  the  aperture,  which  is  large. 
Length  2  inches;  breadth  1.2  inch;  di- 
vergrence  of  the  spire  58<*. 

Rcwarks. — This  lar^e  and  noble  spe- 
cies was  originally  discovered  in  the 
North  West  Territory,  in  latitude  48». 
Subsequently  it  has  been  found  only  in 
Burlington.  It  is  very  rare  in  cabinets, 
but  quite  recently  the  author  of  this 
work  discovered  a  large  number  in  Bur- 
lington, at  a  low  stage  of  the  water. 
Limn<Ba  appressa. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  large,  thin,  horn 
color,  elongate ;  whorls  seven  ;  upper  ones 
planulate,  lower  ones  convex,  last  one 
much  enlarged  and  obtusely  shouldered 
above  ;  suture  not  much  impressed  ;  spire 
lonf ,  slender ;  apex  acute ;  aperture  long- 
oval ;  margin  thin  and  sharp  ;  columcllar 
fold  strong.  Leni^th  ].?.'>  inch;  breadth 
0.75  inch  ;  dtvrrgence  of  the  spire  above 
33«,  below  4()«. 

RcMARKS.-This  species  has  been  found 
fiar  the  most  part  with  the  preceding  at 
Barllngton.  Its  claims  to  be  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  L*  itugnaUs^  of  Europe, 
•re  very  slight. 


*  Whorls  inadvertently    made    tu    lerolvo   the 
'•ton*  w»jr  in  oor  fig«ro. 

Pt.  I,  20 


Ldmruea  gracilis. — Jat. 

Descriptioh.* — Shell  very  long  and 
slender,  pale  horn  color ;  Whorls  four  and 
a  half,  very  oblique,  slightly  and  regular- 
ly convex ;  suture  not  mucb  impressed  }- 
aperture  more  than  half  as  long  as  the 
spire,  long-oval ;  labium  entirely  separate 
from  the  penultimate  whorl,  moderately 
reflected,  with  a  large  rima  behind  it,  ae> 
strong  as  the  labrum.  Length  I  inch; 
breadth  0.18  inch ;  divergence  of  spire  18**.r 

Remarks. — This  extremely  rare  spe- 
cies was  discovered  by  Prof.  Benedict,  in' 
Lake  Champlain,  at  Crown  Point.  One 
or  two  specimens  have  been  found  on  the 
Vermont  side  of  the  lake.  The  shell  is 
remarkable  for  its  length,  which  is  nearly 
six  times  the  breadth,  although  the  whorlf 
ard  ver^  few.  The  development  of  the 
labium  is  also  very  remarkable.  No  uth« 
er  species  can  be  compared  with  this. 
lAmnaa  pallida. — Adams. 

Description. — Shell  moderately  elon* 
gate,  ovate-fusiform,  very  pale  horn  color, 
semi-transparent,  not  very  thin,  with  fine 
irregular  strle  of  growth,  whorls  five  and 
a  half,  moderately  convex;  suture  well 
impressed ;  spire  four-fifths  as  long  as  the 
aperture,  acutely  conic ;  apex  snl^acute ; 
body  whorl  not  much  enlarged,  somewhat 
produced  below ;  columellar  fold  mode- 
rate ;  umbilicus  large.  Length  0.48  inch ; 
breadth  0.22  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  45*'. 

Remarks. — This  ^cies  is  rather  com- 
mon in  lake  Champlain,  clinging  to  rocks 
and  stones,  ft  has  not  yet  been  found  in 
any  other  region  except  in  Aodover,  Ms. 
It  IS  sometimes  nearly  white.  It  diflers 
from  L.  desidiosa  in  having  its  columella 
much  less  tortuous,  and  its  aperture  less 
elongated  below  the  fold. 

Limtuia  elodea. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  brown  horn-color; 
whorls  seven,  convex;  suture  well  im 
pressed;  spire  longer  than  the  aperture, 
conic,  sub-acute  ;  last  whorl  somewhat 
ventricoae ;  labium  appressed  closely  to 
the  penultimate  whorl ;  ^columella  promi- 
nent, with  a  very  strong  fold.  Length 
1.2  inch  ;  breadth  0.55  inch;  divergence 
of  the  spire  45°. 

Remarks  — Limnaa  umbrosa^  Sat,  is 
probably  only  a  variety  of  this  species,  its 
principal  difference  consisting  in  the  fee- 
bleness of  its  columellar  fold,  which  is,  in 
this  species,  of  a  variable  character.  This 
variety  is  much  more  abundant  in  Ver- 
mont than  the  type  of  L.  elodes.  This 
species  differs  from  L.  desidiosa  chiefly 
in  not  having  the  columella  produced  in 
a  straight  line  below  the  fold  ;  from  L. 
pallida  in  the  less  proportional  size  of  the 
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last  wkorl,  tnd  greater  convexity  of  the 
^horlt ;  from  L.  paluslris  of  Europe  chiefly 
in  the  greater  convexity  of  the  whorls 
«nd  leM  acumination  of  the  spire.  By 
WHne  it  is  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the 
latter. 

Idmnaa  desidiosa. — Sat. 

Descriptior. — Shell  brown  horn  col- 
or, elongate-ovate  ;  whorls  nearly  six, 
lightly  convex;  snture  distinct;  spire 
abont  as  long  as  the  aperture,  which  is 
lengthened  below ;  columellar  fold  feeble ; 
labium  appressed  :  columella  produced  be- 
low the  fold  in  a  straight  line.  Length 
0.65  inch  ;  breadth  0.25  inch  ;  divergence 
of  the  spire  45«  to  55*. 

Rkk ARXs.— This  species  is  very  com- 
mon, and  is  subject  to  great  variation  of 
fbrm,  frequently  being  elongated,  and  re- 
sembling L.  dodes,  OCtier  individuals  are 
short,  as  in  Say's  ^^re  (Am.  Conch.,) 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  last  whorl  is  in- 
flated and  more  or  less  shouldered,  while 
the  lower  part  is  produced  as  is  usual. 
This  variety  approaches  L.  umhUicala  of 
Mass.,  which  has  the  umbilicus  larger, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  last  whorl  ab- 
bnviated,  inflated,  and  globular. 
LmiMBa  ea;?sr4ito.— Sat. 

DKSCRiPTioN.—Shell  ovate,  brown,  with 
minute  revolving  raised  lines,  which  are 
in  some  very  distinct,  and  in  others  most- 
ly obsolete  ;  whofls  nearly  six,  convex  ; 
suture  distinct ;  spire  about  as  long  as  the 
aperture,  conic,  acute ;  columella  reddish, 
Slightly  folded,  thickened,  and  reflected 
over  an  umbilicns.  Length  0.45  inch; 
breadth  0.24  inch;  divergence  of  the 
spire  57^. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  well  char- 
icterized  by  the  revolving  raised  lines, 
whichr  will  generally  be  seen  around  the 
umbilical  regton,when  obsolete  elsewhere. 
The  last  whorl  and  the  aperture  are  more 
regularly  rounded  than  in  the  preceding 
species.  •^"•" 

Gesus  Phtsa. 

Generic  (^/iracters.^^he\\  heterostrophe,  shi- 

oing,  otherwise  like  Liromea  ;  opercalum  wanu 

Isf ;  animal  with  long,  slender  tentacles ;  ba? ing 

the  eyes  at  thefa'  base  on  the  inntr  tide. 

Pkysa  ancUlaria. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  yellowish 
brown,  sometimes  of  a  bay  color ;  whorls 
four,  flattened ;  snture  not  impressed ; 
spire  less  than  one-fifth  bf  the  length  of 
tne  aperture  ;  apex  acute ;  last  whon  very 
large  ;  aperture  acute  and  narrow  above, 
wide  below;  outer  lip  often  thickened 
within ;  columella  prodnced  in  a  right 
line  below  its  fold.  Length  0.65  inch  ; 
bteadth  0.48  inch ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  110<». 


Reharks. — This  species,  seldom  Ibutid 
plentifully,  is  not  uncommon'  in  lake 
Champlain.  It  is  there  found  of  a  deep 
bay  color. 


Pkysa  keterostropha, — Sat. 
Description. — Shell  ovate,  brown; 
whorls  five,  slightly  convex;  suture  dight- 
ly  impressed ;  apex  acute ;  aperture  acuta 
and  somewhat  narrowed  above ;  columel- 
la produced  in  a  right  I'me ;  outer  lip  of> 
ten  thickened  within.  Length  0.75  inoh ; 
breadth  0.45  inch  ;  diverffence  of  the 
spire  varying  in  different  shells  from  65^ 
to  TO*'. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  abnndaat  i* 
various  parts  of  this  state.  Its  young  ar» 
not  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  tJba 
preceding  species. 

Pkysa  gyrina, — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  long-6vate,  yel 
lowish  brown  ;  whorls  five,  slightly  con 
vex ;  suture  moderately  impressed ;  apex 
acute ;  aperture  less  acute  above  than 
the  preceding  species  ;  columella  a  little 
curved  below ;  outer  lip  oflen  thickened 
within.  Length  0.55  inch  ;  breadth  0.75 
inoh ;  divergence  of  the  spire  50*". 

Remark. — This  species  is  very  rue  in 
thb  state. 

Pkysa  kypnarum. — Drap. 

Description. — Shell  elon|rate,  yelloir' 
ish  brown ;  whorls  six,  moderately  con- 
vex ;  suture  well  impressed  ;  apex  acute  ; 
spire  nearly  as  long  as  the  aperture, 
which  is  regularly  narrowed  to  the  tip: 
columella  oblique,  in  its  lower  part  turned 
backwards  and  upwards;  outer  lip  not 
thickened  within.  Length  0.58  inch ; 
breadth  OJ^  inch  ;  divergence  of  the 
spire  45^. 

Remarks. — This  species,  described  hf 
Say  as  P.  «ton#ato,  does  not  difi*er  from 
the  European  shell,  whose  nsHie  we  have 
prefixed  to  it.  It  is  found  in  swamps  and 
in  small  sluggish  streams. 

The  above  four  species  of  Physa  differ 
chiefly  in  the  ratio  of  the  spire  to  the  aper> 
ture,  and  in  the  divergence  of  the  former, 
which  depends  on  the  ratio  of  the  lenfftfi 
and  breadth  so  far  as  it  is  uniform  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  spire.  The  gradation 
in  these  characters  is  parallel,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  comparison  of  their  measure- 
ments. ^ 

Genus  Flahorbis. 
Qtnsris  C%anKfsiv.-^hf  11  with  the  revo* 
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litioM  of  «ke  spire  ki  a  plane,  mod  ■ubeequoBily 
visible  oa  both  i id«a ;  apcrUire  luoated  by  the  io- 
Inisioa  of  the  penuU  whorl ;  ope rculum  none  ; 
•aimal  loo^,  rolled  up  like  ihe  thcli ;  head  saddle- 
diaped;  tentacles  long,  cooiractiie,  with  the  eyes 
at  tbeir  ianer  base. 


m 


Plmmorbis  lemtMM^  P.  eorpulentus,  and 
P.  trivoims^  of  Sat,  are  undoubtedly  va- 
rietiea  o>f  one  species,  to  all  of  which  the 
Mlowing  description  will  apply. 

DxscRimojf. — Shell  brown,  sometimes 
grocaisli/soariely  striate  across  the  whorls, 
of  which  there  are  finir  and  a  half;  inner 
whorls  sharply  caxinate  on  the  lefl  side  ; 
SBtave  very  deep,  except  between  the  in- 
ner wborls  of  the  lefl  side,  where  it  is  not 
dcprsiwrl  below  the  eariaa ;  inclination 
of  the  shell  to  the  lefl  from  a  perpendien- 
lar  i5**  Co  20<* ;  aperture  extending  beyond 
the  plane  of  the  lefl  side,  sotnelimes  be- 
yond that  of  the  ri^ht  side,  narrowing 
(torn  the  right  to  thelefl,  wit^  about  three 
garters  of  the  height  of  the  penult  whorl 
moderately  intruding.  Qreatest  breadth 
1.1  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.36  inch  ;  height 
of  aperture  0.58  inch. 

Remarks. — Sonnetimes  the  earinction 
of  the  lefl  side  extends  through  all  the 
whorls.  The  extension  of  the  aperture 
OS-  the  right  side  is  of  a  very  rariable 
character,  especially  at  different  ages, 
and  in  some  localities  the  growth  is  very 
exuberant.  A  remarkable  example  of  the 
latter  case  occurred  in  Otter  Creek,  just 
below  the  falls  in  Middlebury,  where 
great  numbers  of  large  and  beautiful  spe- 
eiinens  were  obtained  in  the  spring  of 
1839,  although  they  have  since  entirely 
disappeared. 

PUmorhU  eampanulatus. — Sat. 

DxscRiPTio.f.-Shell  brownish  or  green- 
Mi  yellow,  finely  striate ;  whorls  four  and 
a  half,  narrow,  sub-carinate  on  the  lefl 
■ide  *,  inner  whorls  on  this  side  scarcely 
depreesed  below  its  plane,  exhibiting  the 
apex  distinctly ;  cavity  of  the  right  side 
very  profound  ;  inclination  from  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  leA  about  SO^* ;  aperture 
abruptly  campanulate,  oblique,  including 
tlM  lower  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the 
pennh  whorl.  Qreatest  breadth  0.59  inch ; 
least  breadth  0.45  inch ;  heigh^.i27  inch. 

RsHARKS.-This  species  resembles  some 
SBiall  varieties  of  the  preceding;  but  is 
distinguished  by  the  abruptly  campanu- 
late aperture,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
outer  whorl,  which  in  this  species  is 
mumkj  wider  thsa  the  penult  whorli 


while  in  that  species,  owinir  to  the  rapid 
enj^gement  of  the  whorls  from  the  cen- 
tre, the  last  greatly  exceeds  all  the  others* 
PlanorHs  biearinatus, — Sat. 

DxscRiPTioir. — Shell  brown,  or  green- 
ish horn  color ;  irregularly  striate  across, 
with  very  slight  revolving  strisB  ;  whorls 
three,  carinate  on  both  sides,  but  more 
acutely  on  the  lefl  side;  suture  generally 
coincident  with  the  carinie  except  in  the 
last  semi-volution  on  the  right  side ;  eon- 
cavities  of  both  sides  equally  deep,  that  of 
the  right  wider;  inclination  to  the  lefl 
about  20«;  aperture  large,  angulated  by 
the  lefl  carina,  embracing  four-fiflhs  of 
the  length  of  the  penult  whorl.  Greatest 
breadth  0.62  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.44  in. ; 
heiffht  of  aperture  0.31  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  inhabits  hoik 
quiet  and  running  waten  in  ponds  and 
streams  of  every  sixe.  It  is  very  common. 

Pianorhis  armigerus.-^A.r. 

Descriptioit. — Shell  brownish  horn 
color,  feebly  striate,  shining ;  whorls  four, 
subcarinate  on  the  lefl  side ;  right  side 
slightly  concave,  lefl  side  deeply  ombili- 
cated ;  suture  distinct  and  well  impress- 
ed on  both  sides ;  inclination  to  the  left 
about  40* ;  aperture  nearly  orbicular, 
slightly  intruded  upon  by  one-fourth  of 
the  height  of  the  penult  whorl,  very  far 
within  armed  with  six  teeth,  of  which 
two  are  on  the  inner  side,  one  on  the  mid- 
dle, elevated,  lamellar,  oblique,  tortuous, 
large,  the  other  just  below  it  very  small, 
nearly  conical ;  four  on  the  outer  side,  of 
which  the  two  lefl  are  lar^,  elevated,  la> 
mellar,  oblique,  convergmg  outwardly, 
the  two  on  the  right  small,  suboooic,  but 
little  elevated.  Greatest  breadth  0.34 
inch  ;  least  breadth  0J29  inch ;  height  of 
aperture  0.13  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  remarkable 
and  singular  in  the  genus  for  it«  teeth, 
which  have  been  elevated  by  Haldemaa 
to  a  generic  character.  It  is  comiQon 
among  dead  leaves  in  still  water.  In 
swamps  which  are  dried  in  the  summer, 
it  then  takes  refuge  in  the  moist  earth  and 
leaves. 

Plmnorbis  exacutus. — Sat. 

D£8CRiPTiO!f~.Shell  extremely  thin  and 
fragile,  brown,  sometimes  encrusted  with 
a  blackish  substance,  meniscoid  ;  whorb 
four,  carinate  on  the  lefl  sjde ;  iuner 
whorl  on  the  riffht  side  slightly  depress- 
ed ;  lefl  side  deeply  umbilicated ;  last 
whorl  much  broader  than  all  the  othera, 
convexly  compressed  on  both  sides  to  an 
extremely  acute,  medial  carina,;  inclina- 
tion to  the  lefl  about  (jO^ ;  aperturo  large, 
cordiform.  Greatest  breadUi  0.24  inch ; 
leaitbreedth  0.19  inch;  height  0.055  inch. 
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Rbmakks. — This  tpecie*  is  more  com 
pressed  than  any  other  native  Plaoorhisy- 
the  breadth  bein^  usually  almost  four 
times  the  height ;  the  regular  double  con- 
Tex  form  is  also  remarkable  ',  also  its  ten- 
uity, a  full  grown  specimen  weighing  on- 
\^  .05  of  a  grain. 

PlAnorbia  parvus. — Sat. 

PxflcRiPTioN,' — Shell  brownish  bom 
color,  feebly  striate^bining;  whorls  three 
and  a  half  or  four,  moderately  increasing ; 
both  sides  concave,  but  tl>e  leA  more  than 
the  right ',  lost  whorl  subcarinate  in  the 
middle ;  inclination  to  the  left  about  40'* ; 

Serture  subelliptical,  slightly  modified  by 
e  intrusion  of  two  thirds  of  the  height 
of  the  penult  whorl ;  greatest  breadth 
0.25  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.2  inch  ;  height 
6.07  inch. 

Rbmarks. — This  species  is  found  plen- 
tifully in  a  great  variety  of  statioiM. 

Planorbis  dtjUctus, — Sat. 

Dkicsiption, — Shell  horn  color ;  fine- 
ly striate ;  whorls  four ;  last  whorl  well 
rounded,  indistinctly  carinate  below ; 
right  side  convex,  flattened  at  the  apex ; 
leri  side  deeply  concave;  suture  deep; 
inclination  to  the  led  about  45<> ;  aperture 
round-ovate  ;  greatest  breadth  0.17  inch ; 
least  breadth  0.13  inch ;  height  0.06  inch. 

Remarks. — The  shell  above  described 
it  P.  devatus^  Adaxs,  which  is  probably 
the  voung  of  Say*s  species.  It  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  differs 
in  the  elevation  of  the  spire  on  the  right 
side,  and  deeper  concavity  of  the  left,  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  medial  carina ;  tbe 
iMt  whorl  is  also  oflen  abruptly  deflected 
downwards. 

Planorhis  hirstUus. — Gould. 

DsscRiPTioN.-Shell  horn-color,  striate ; 
epidermis  green,  with  raised  revolving 
hirfttte  lines ;  whorls  three  and  a  half,  last 
one  strongly  carinate  in  mature  shells, 
less  so  in  the  young,  and  in  the  former 
often  abruptly  deflected  downwards  near 
Its  termination ;  right  side  with  a  small 
narrow  concavity ;  left  side  sometimes 
generally  concave,  sometimes  like  the 
right ;  inclination  to  tbe  lefl  about  40^  to 
50*^,  increasing  with  age  j  aperture  nearly 
orbicular,  scarcely  modified  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  penult  whorl.  Greatest  breadth 
0.31  inch ;  least  breadth  0.25  inch ;  height 
"0.1  inch. 

RxMARKS. — The  mature  shell  resem- 
bles P.  defledus,  but  is^istinguished  by 
the  medial  carina  of  the  outer  whorl,  it 
very  nearly  resembles  P.  albus  of  Europe, 
tad  probably  is  not  specifically  distinct.    . 


FAMILY  COLIMACEA. 
Gekits  Succinea. 

Generic  Characters. — Shell  ovate  or  orate - 
conic,  urober-colored  ;  afterture  larg«,  longer  than 
wide ;  outer  Up  sharp,  never  reflected ;  columella 
not  folded,  thin ;  operculum  wanting ;  animal  with 
four  tentacles,  with  tbe  eyeu  at^their  summit  as  in 
Helix. 


Succinea  ohliqua. — Sat. 

Descrjptioii. — Shell  ovate,  striate  ; 
whorls  three,  oblique;  spire  hsJ fas lon^ 
as  the  aperture ;  last  whorl  verv  largo  and 
convex  ;  aperture  ovate,  nearly  as  broad 
above  as  below,  somewhat  oblique^ — 
Length  0.97  inch ;  breadth  0.55  inch ;  di- 
vergence 70*. 

Remarxs. — In  the  New  England  sCateli 
this  shell  is  generally  of  a  deep  umber 
color,  but  in  Ohio  it  is  pale.  It  is  (bond 
in  moist  grounds,  under  stones  and  wood. 
The  animal  is  beautifully  mottled  with 
dark  purple  on  a  cream-colored  ground. 
It  goes  into  winter-quarters  in  October, 
forming  a  thin  transparent  epiphragm. 
The  shell  which  we  have  described  may 
be  S.  campestris.  Say,  or  more  probably 
the  l^ter  is  only  a  variety  of  5.  obUqua, 

Succinea  ovalis. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  ovate',  somewhat 
conic,  striate ;  whorls  three ;  spire  less 
than  one-third  as  long  as  the  aperture, 
small,  conic ;  last  very  large,  elongate, 
patulous ;  aperture  verv  large,  exhibiting 
much  of  the  interior  of  the  spire,  ovate. 
Length  0.61  inch ;  breadth  0.3  inch ;  di- 
vergence 64*. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  common 
about  the  margins  of  water.  It  is  ex- 
tremely fragile. 

Succinea  atara. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  small,  ovate,  co- 
nic, striate ;  whorls  three,  very  convex^ 
with  the  suture  very  deeply  impressed  ; 
spire  conic,  five-sevenths  as  long  as  the 
aperture,  which  is  not  large,  ovate. — 
Length  0.3  inch;  breadth  0.17  inch;  di- 
vergence 67*. 

Remarks. — The  shell  which  Say  de- 
scribes under  the  name  of  5.  zermela  is 
probably  the  adult  of  this  species.  The 
aperture  is  proportionally  larger  in  the 
young,  as  is  also  true  of  5.  ohliqua.  When 
yqung  a  viscid  substance  attaches  dirt  to 
the  shell,  which  becomes  clean    when 

mature.  

Genus  Bdlimus. 

Qtueric  CkancUn^^-'SMA  orats^  or  oUsi^ 
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wni»y  with  ihe  last  wbort  Iftrger  tbaii  the  penult ; 
apertore  longer  than  wide ;  with  (he  margins  not 
eontiououa ;  coiumolla  sinoolh,  sometimes  trun- 
cate.  No  operculum.  Animal  of  ihe  form  of  the 
shell,  with  four  tentacles,  of  which  (be  larger  are 
oculiferous.  The  number  of  species  in  this  genus, 
including  (he  sub-genus  Acba(ina,  exceeds  two 
hundred.  BiU  not  more  (ban  six  or  eight  are 
known  in  the  Unittrd  States,  and  only  one  in  New 
England. 

B^imu3  UtbricHS. — Dra?. 

DsscRiPTioH. — Shell  oblong  ovate, 
brown,  shining;  wfaorls  six,  moderately 
cooTez ;  antare  well  impressed ;  spire 
twice  as  long  as  the  aperture,  which  is 
ovate ;  labnim  a  little  thickened  within, 
making  a  little  more  than  a  right  angle 
with  the  colnmella,  which  is  trnncate. 
Length  0.26  inch ;  breadth  0.1  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 45^  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
spire,  below  it  is  much  less. 

Remarks. — This  species,  being  com- 
mon over  a  large  part  of  Europe,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  introduced 
thence  into  this  country.  It  is  remark- 
able, on  this  supposition,  that  it  should 
have  spread  as  far  as  the  lake  of  the 
Woods  and  lake  Winnipeg.  As  the  di- 
vergence below  the  middle  is  very  slight, 
the  shell,  when  half  grown,  is  nearly  as 
Wide  as  when  mature. 


Gk5U8  Pupa. 

Generic  CAaraders.^SheW  cylindrical ;  apex 
obtuse  ;  aper(ure  parallel  to  the  axis  of  (he  shell, 
rounded  below,  more  or  less  biangular  above ;  mar- 
gins reflected,  separated  by  a  lamina  appressed  on 
the  columella.  No  operculum.  Animal  with  the 
form  of  the  shell ;  with  four  tentacles,  of  which 
the  larger  two  are  oculiferous  at  theii  summit, 
and  the  others  are  very  minute. 

Although  a  large  portion  of  the  exotic  species 
exceed  a  half  inch  and  many  an  inch  in  length,  the 
■ative  species  are  all  minute,  and  some  of  (hem 
as*  ths  least  of  all  our  shells. 

Pvpa  milium. — Gould. 

Descriptioit . — Shell  ovate,  brown,  shi- 
ning, with  sliffht  incremental  strise  not 
discernible  without  a  microscope  ;  whorls 
five,  convex ;  suture  well  impressed ;  apex 
very  obtuse ;  aperture  horizontally  trun- 
cate above  by  the  penult  whorl,  indented 
on  the  outer  lip,  with  six  teeth,  of  which 
one  is  at  the  indenture  of  the  labrum,  two 
very  small  teeth  are  in  the  lowftr  part  of 
the  aperture,  on  the  left  side  is  a  larger 
tooth  double  at  its  base,  and  at  right  an- 
gles to  this  are  two  on  the  horizontal  mar- 
gin ;  the  umbilicas  is  large.  Length 
0,06  inch ;  breadth  0,03  inch. 

Remarks. — This  speciesj  the  least  of  all 
vbieh  have  been  described  in  this  eoun- 


try,  was  originally  discovered  in  Middle- 
bury.  Its  weight  is  0.005  of  a  grain.  It 
lives  under  moist  decaying  leaves,  and  at 
the  foot  of  limestone  ledges.  None  but  a 
naturalist  would  find  it. 

Pupa  ovata. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  brown,  ovate,  ta- 
pering above  the  penultimate  whorl ; 
whorls  five,  convex,  with  a  distinct  su- 
ture ;  aperture  small,  ovate,  with  an  in- 
denture on  the  right  side ;  with  six  pri- 
mary teeth,  of  which  two  are  on  the  trans- 
verse lip,  viz.  a  lar^e  one  on  the  middle, 
and  a  small  one  to  its  right ;  two  are  on 
the  lefl  and  two  on  the  right  side  ;  some- 
times a  very  small  tooth  is  found  on  the 
left  part  of  the  transverse  lip.  Length, 
O.Ob  inch  ;  breadth  0.05  inch. 

Remarks. — In  color  this  species  resem- 
bles P.  milium^  but  is  easily  distinguished 
by  its  size  and  proportions,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  teeth.  P.  modesta,  Say, 
for  which  this  species  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken,  is  described  as  paving  only  four 
teeth. 

Pupa  badia. — Adams. 

Description. — Shell  reddish  browli, 
cylindrical,  very  obtusely  tapering  in  the 
two  upper  whorls ;  whorls  seven,  moder- 
ately convex,  with  a  well  impressed  su- 
ture ;  aperture  orbicular,  less  than  one 
third  of  the  length  of  the  shell,  with  the 
margin  slightly  reflected,  and  the  sub- 
margin  contracted,  with  a  single  rather 
small  tooth  on  the  penultimate  whorl;  um- 
bilicus moderate.  Length  0.14  ,  breadth 
0.07  inch. 

Remarks. — This  rare  species  was  di8» 
covered  by  Prof.  Benedict  at  Crown  Point, 
where,  only,  it  has  yet  been  found.  Its 
aperture  is  wider,  and  umbilicus  less  than 
in  P.  marginata,  Drap.  of  Europe,  but  it 
may  be  only  a  variety.  It  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  mahogany  color. 

Pupa  arm\fera. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  oblonff  ovate,  of 
a  dingy  white,  striate ;  whorls  seven,  a 
little  convex,  with  a  moderately  impress- 
ed suture  ;  apex  very  obtuse ;  aperture 
subovate,  with  six  teeth,  of  which  the  lar- 
ger on  the  transverse  lip  is  obliquely  elon- 
gated, and  nearly  meets  the  labrum  above; 
one  is  on  the  left  side,  and  four  are  bejow 
and  on  the  right  side ;  of  the  latter,  the 
first  and  fourth  are  the  least,  and  are 
sometimes  wanting.  Length  0.17  inch  ; 
breadth  0.09  inch. 

Remarks. — This  is  the  largest  species 
of  Pupa  found  in  the  United  Stales,  and 
by  its  color  is  distinguished  ftom  all  which 
approximate  to  it  in  size.     It  occurs  plen- 
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tifiilly  at  Cfown  Point  under  stooes  in 
very  dry  situations.  A  few  dead  speci- 
mens  have  been  found  in  Bridport,  on  the 
margin  of  lake  Champlain,  which  may 
have  been  drifted  from  the  opposite  side. 

Pupa  alhiUbris. — Ward.     Inedit. 

DfiscftiPTioN. — Shell  brown,  finely  stri- 
ate, long-ovate,  tapering  above  the  penult 
whorl;  whorls  six,  conve:^^  with  a  well 
impressed  suture  ;  aperture  a  little  less 
than  half  as  long  as  the  spire,  without 
teeth,  with  a  reflected,  white,  thick,  flat- 
tened margin;  umbilicus  moderate. — 
Length  0.18  inch;  breadth  0.07  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  well  known 
9fi  Say's  eyelostoma  marginala.  As  the 
latter  specific  name  is  preoccupied  in  the 
genus  Pupa,  to  which  it  belongs,  it  has 
received  the  name  under  wbich  we  have 
described  it.  A  very  few  specimens  only 
have  been  found  alive  at  Crown  Point, 
and  one  dead  on  the  Vermont  shore  of  the 
lake. 

Pupa  contraeta. — Bat. 

DescKiPTioN. — Shell  white,  ovate,  ta- 
pering above  the  body  whorl ;  whorls  five, 
convex,  with  a  well  impressed  suture; 
aperture  suh-triangular,  with  the  trans- 
verse lamina  raised,  and  forming  with  the 
labmm  a  continuous  lip,  much  contracted 
in  the  throat,  with  three  teeth,  one  on  the 
transverse  lipf  large,  prominent,  and  sin- 
aous,  another  on  uie  right  side,  where  the 
throat  is  most  contracted,  and  the  third  is 
merely  a  convexity  caused  by  the  fold  of  a 
large  umbilicns.  Length  0.1  inch ;  breadth 
0.06  inch. 

RxMARES. — This  species  is  easily  rec- 
.ognized  by  its  elevated  transverse  lip.  It- 
^s  found  nnder  wood  or  stones  in  moist 
^>astures. 

Pupa  TappmUana. — Ward.  Inedit. 

Description. — Shell  very  small,  pale 
'horn  color,  translucent,  tapering  above 
the  penultimate  whorl ;  whorls  a  little 
more- than  five,  convex,  with  a  well  im- 
pressed suture;  aperture  snb-orbicular, 
(the  penult  whorl  cutting  off  about  one- 
third  of  the  circle,)  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  shell ;  margin  sharp,  with  a 
narrow  contraction  in  the  sub-margin, 
beneath  which  is  a  thickening  within,  on 
which  fire  the  labial  teeth ;  teeth  eight, 
five  primary  and  three  secondary  ;  of  the 
former  the  largest  is  on  the  penultimate 
whorl,  the  next  largest  on  the  left  side  of 
the  aperture ;  at  the  base,  beginning  at 
the  left  hand,  is  a  primary,  then  a  secon- 
darv,  a  primary,  a  secondary,  a  primary, 
and  another  secondary,  extending  nearly 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  right  mar- 
gin :  ,t^  last  tliree  primaries  are  jjiot  con- 


stant in  siie ;  umbilicus  open.    Lengtli 
0,08  inch  ;  breadth  0;05  inch. 

Rsif  ARKS. — This  species  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  its 
teeth. 


Pvpa  exigua. — Sat. 

DESCRimoH. — Shell  white,  ahiaing, 
elongate^  tapering  above  the  penoUimaie 
whorl ;  whorls  six,  convex,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture;  aperture  ovate,  wilk 
the  upper  lip  oblique,  margin  refleetei 
and  thickened,  teeth  two,  of  which  the 
lar^r  is  on  the  oblique  Up,  and  the  other^ 
which  is  small,  is  on  the  Ic^  side ;  umbil^ 
icus  distinct.  Length  0,08  inch ;  breadth 
0,03  inch. 

Remarks.— This  shell  is  easily  distio* 
gnished  by  its  neat,  shining  appcaraoea^ 
and  graceful  form.  It  is«.more  eomoKNi 
than  any  other  species  of  this  genos  in 
Vermont,  and  is  found  under  stones  and 
logs  in  moist  places. 

Genus  Helis. 
Generic  Characters,She\\  orbicular  or  globose, 
usually  convex  or  conoid  above,  but  sometimes 
flattened ;  aperture  wider  than  long,  semi-elliptic 
or  lunale,  contiguous  to  the  axis  ofihe  shell,  with 
the  outline  interrupted  by  the  intrusion  of  the  pe- 
nult whorl.  No  operculum.  The  animal,  com- 
monly called  a  STiailt  has  four  tentacles,  of  which 
the  posterior  pair  are  larger  and  ocutiferous. 


HeUx  tdholahris. — Sat.    - 

DEscRiPTioN.-Shell  globose-conic,  with 
a  light  brown,  sometimes  reddish  epider- 
mis, with  five  parallel  oblique  incremen- 
tal striflB,  and  very  minute  revolving  linee; 
whorls  five  and  a  half,  convex,  with  & 
well  impressed  suture ;  aperture  contract- 
ed by  the  labrum,  which  is  white,  flat, 
broadly  reflected,  and  extends  beneath  to 
the  centrc^tj^f  the  shell,  covering  the  um- 
bilicus, which  is  open  only  in  the  young. 
Greatest  breadth  1.35  inch  ;  least  breadm 
1  inch;  height  0.8  inch;  divergence  of 
the  spire  13o<». 

Remarks. — This  species  is  found  very 
commonly  in  most  parts  of  Vermont. 
On  the  islands  called  the  Four  Bfotheis* 
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in  lAe  Chmmplaixi,  it  10  abondmiit,  in  eom- 
paaj  with  SmtehuB  oHi^ua.  The  reddish 
wmtiety  ig  rare.  The  site  of  mature  speci- 
mens is  sometinies  less  tban  an  inch  in 
their  i^reatest  diameter.  Daring  the  day, 
except  in  damp  weather,  they  are  confined 
to  their  retreats  under  logs  and  stones. 
I^iregm  are  white,  nearly  globalar,and 
ahont  0.^  inch  in  diameter.  The  young 
■bell  does  not  reoeive  the  reflected  lip 
luita  of  iU  full  size. 

HeUx  thyroidus. — Sat. 

DsscmpTioif  .-Shell  globose-conio,  with 
•  light  browUf  sometimes  reddish  epider- 
■ds,  with  ^we  paroUel  oblique  incremen- 
tal strie  ;  whorls  five,  cortox,  with  a  well 
iflq^essed  sature ;  aperture  contracted  by 
the  labium,  which  ia  widely  reflected, 
flat,  white,  next  the  aperture,  yellowish 
externally  ;  inner  margin  with  an  oblique 
tooth ;  umbilicus  partly  coyered  by  the 
reAectud  labnun,  exhibiting  only  one  yo- 
hition.  Greatest  breadth  0.95  inch ;  least 
bieadth  0.7  inch ;  height  0.47  inch ;  di- 
Tergence  140^. 

RxMARKs. — ^T^is  species  is  extremely 
rare  in  Vermont,  but  is  more  common  in 
the  western  states.  It  might,  at  first,  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding,  but  is 
distinguished  by  the  tooth  on  ue  inner 
margin  of  the  aperture,  the  partially  open 
umbilicus,  and  the  yellow  color  of  the 
outside  of  the  labrum. 

Hdix  lisiUifsrft.— BmiiST. 

DxBCitimoii. — Shell  depressed,  with  a 
yellowish  horn-colored  epidermis,  with 
fine  parallel  oblique  incremental  strie; 
whorls  fiye,  with  the  suture  distinct  but 
sot  deep ;  aperture  contracted  by  the  lip, 
which  IS  white,  and  broadly  reflected; 
inner  lip  with  a  large  tooth,  long  and  par- 
allel with  the  lower  margin;  umbilicus 
none.  Greatest  breadth  0.9  inch ;  least 
breadth  0.6  inch ;  height  0.44  inch ;  di- 
Tergence  135^. 

RxHABKs. — This  yery  rare  species  has 
bten  found  only  by  Dr.  Binney  on  the 
tMMi  side  of  the  Green  Mountains. 

HOix  f«2/Mla.— Sat. 
DsscitiPTioif . — Shell  depressed,  with  a 
dark  reddish  brown  epidermis,  which  is 
thicklj  coyered,  when  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preeeryation,  with  acute  hair-like  pro- 
jections ;  with  numerous  fine  oblique  in- 
eremental  stri®;  whorls  fiye,  flattened, 
with  a  distinct  suture;  aperture  much 
contracted  and  made  three- lobed  by  the 
teeth  ;  labrum  white  and  broadly  reflect- 
ed ;  teeth  three,  of  which  one  is  long  and 
euryed,  nearly  coyering  the  pillar  lip ; 
two  are  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  la- 
brum ;  one  aboye  is  acute  and  prominent, 


and  the  other  below  is  long  and  lamellar ; 
the  labrum  is  continued  oyer  the  umbili- 
cal region  in  a  white  callus.  Greatest 
breadth  0.9  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.6  inch  ; 
height  0.48  inch  ;  diyergence  about  160*. 
REMARXi. — This  species,  which  is  not 
rare  in  the  western  states,  is  seldom  found 
in  Vermont.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  H.  tridmtata  by  the  want  of  an  um- 
bilicus. . 

Helix  monodtm, — Rackstt. 

DxscRiPTioir.-Shell  globose-conic,  with 
a  brown  hirsute  epidermis,  with  minute 
incremental  strisB ;  whorls  six,  with  a  dis- 
tinct suture ;  aperture  contracted  by  • 
deep  grooye  behind  the  tip,  which  is 
white,  reflected,  flattened,  coyering  more 
or  leas  of  the  umbilicus,  which  is  deep 
but  not  wide  ;  inner  lip  with  a  compress- 
ed elongated  tooth,  parallel  with  the  low- 
er part  of  the  margin.  Greatest  breadth 
0.45  inch ;  least  breadth  0.42  inch ;  height 
0.26  inch  ;  diyergence  135<f. 

REHAiiKs.«-In  this  deeoriptiou  we  hare 
included  H,  fratema^  Sat,  a  yariety  in 
which  the  umbilicus  is  entirely  coyered 
by  the  labrum.  As  this  is  a  yariable  char- 
acter, and  the  other  characters  present  no 
distinction,  we  cannot  separate  them. 
Rackett's  name  has  the  priority  both  of 
Say*s  description  of  the  yariety  and  of 
Ferussac's  use  of  the  same  name  for  an- 
other species.  This  is  common  on  hill 
sides  in  rathef  dry  places.  Specimene 
yary  in  respect  of  size  and  the  eleyation 
of  the  spire. 

HeUx  ameava, — Sat. 

DxicRiPTioif.— Shell  depressed,  a  little 
convex  aboye,  with  fine  oblique  incre- 
mental strie  ;  epidermis  pale  menisb 
horn  color ;  whorls  fiye,  flattened  aboye,r 
elegantly  rounded  be]6w,  the  outer  ooe 
dilating  towards  the  aperture,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture;  labrum  partially  re- 
flected below,  simple  aboye ;  inner  lip^ 
with  a  thin  callus,  which  connects  the  eX' 
tremes  of  the  labrum ;  umbilicus  wide* 
and  deep,  exhibiting  all  the  yolutions. 
Greatest  breadth  0.75  inch ;  least  breadtlr 
0.6  inch;  height  0.33  inch;  dirergence 
about  155». 

Remarks. — This  species  is  rare  in  Ver> 
mont,  but  more  common  in  the  westenr 
states.  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  it 
is  of  a  much  greater  size,  exceeding  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

HeUx  fmickdia. — Mvll, 
Dbscriptioii. — Shell  much  depressed, 
pale  horn  color,  nearly  transparent,  finely 
striate,  with  a  colorless  epidermis ;  whorla 
three  and  a  half,  conyex,  with  a  deep  su- 
ture, the  htst  one  mnch  larger  than  the 
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preceding ;  aperture  nearly  orbicular,  di- 
lated ;  labrum  much  thickened,  white, 
reflected,  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  penultimate  whorl ;  umbil- 
icus large.  Greatest  breadth  0.095  inch ; 
Jeast  breadth  0.078  inch  j  height  0.05 
inch ;  divergence  160o. 

Remahks.— This  species  is  remarkable 
for  its  wide  geographical  distribution.  It 
is  common  in  Great  Britain  and  a  lar^e 
part  of  Europe,  and  in  this  country  is 
found  as  far  south  as  South  Carolina,  as 
far  west  as  Council  Bhiifs,  and  as  far 
east  as  Maine.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
Bome  ^arts  of  Vermont.  It  is  the  H.  mi- 
niUa  of  Say. 

Hdix  Sayii.—BisvzT. 

DESCRiPTioN.-Shell  depressed  globose, 
with  numerous  fine  oblique  incremental 
striee;  epidermis  very  light  brown,  shi- 
ninff;  whorls  five  and  a  half,  convex, 
with  a  well  impressed  suture;  labrum 
white,  narrow,  reflected,  with  a  small 
rounded  tooth  on  the  inner  edge  below ; 
inner  lip  with  a  small  oblique  tooth  on  the 
middle  ;  umbilicus  not  very  wide  but  deep 
and  exhibiting  all  the  volutions.  Great- 
est breadth  1  inch ;  least  breadth  0.8  inch ; 
height  0.55  inch  ;  divergence  135*». 

Remarks.— This  species  was  originally 
described  by  Say  with  the  name  of  IT.  dio- 
donUi,  but  as  this  name  had  been  preoccu- 
pied. Dr.  Binney  proposed  that  of  H. 
Sa/yii.  The  species  is  rare  in  Vermont. 
It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  narrow  lip 
and  two  small  teeth,  of  which,  however, 
the  one  on  the  inner  margin  is  some- 
times wanting. 

Hdix  tHderUaia.^SkY. 

Dbscriptioiv. — Shell  depressed,  a  little 
convex  above,  with  crowded  oblique  in- 
cremental strie ;  epidermis  brown  ;  whorls 
five,  a  little  flattened  above,  with  a  dis- 
tinct suture ;  aperture  three-Iobed,  con- 
tracted by  a  groove  behind  the  labrum, 
which  is  white,  reflected,  flattened,  fur- 
nished with  two  acute  prominent  teeth ; 
inner  lip  with  a  prominent,  oblique  and 
slightly  curved  tooth;  umbilicus  rather 
wide,  deep. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  widely  dis- 
tributed, having  been  found  in  Florida, 
and  in  the  western  states.  In  the  former 
region  it  is  very  small,  in  the  latter  very 
large.  In  Vermont  it  is  of  an  interme- 
diate size. 

Hdix  labyrintMca. — Sat. 
Description^ — Shell  small,  elevated 
conic  above,  flattened  below,  with  very 
coarse,  regular,  oblique  incremental  striae, 
so  crowded  that  the  intervening  spaces 
are  roonded  ribs^  which  are  obsolete  be- 


neath;  epidermin  brown,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  horn  color ;  whorls  six,  convex^ 
with  a  well  impressed  suture  ;  labrum 
thickened,  reflected,  and  usually  reddish 
brown ;  inner  margin  with  two  compress- 
ed, perpendicular,  parallel  teeth,  which 
are  prolonged  into  the  throat  of  the  aper- 
ture, resembling  the  track  of  a  rail  road  ; 
but  the  lower  tooth  is  smaller,  and  some- 
times obsolete ;  umbilicus  narrow  and  not 
deep.  Greatest  breadth  0.1  inch;  least 
breadth  0.08  inch  ;  height  0.08  inch  ;  di- 
vergence 1350  in  the  upper  third,  half  as 
much  below. 

Remarks.— This  beautiful  little  shell 
is  at  once  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
teeth.  The  aperture  is  sometimes  of  an 
elegant  red  color.  It  is  found  under 
leaves  in  the  forests,  and  at  the  foot  of 
limestone  ledges.  It  occtKs  as  far  west 
as  Council  Bluffs. 

Hdix  indentata. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  much  depressed, 
convex  above,  shining,  of  a  pale  horn  col- 
or, nearly  transparent,  with  distant,  near- 
ly equi-distant  impressed  transverse  lines, 
of  which  there  are  25  to  30 ;  there  is  often 
an  impressed  line  parallel  with  and  imme- 
diately below  the  suture ;  whorls  four  and 
a  half,  slightly  convex,  with  a  distinct 
impressed  suture,  and  rapidly  enlarging; 
aperture  large ;  labrum  sharp,  terminating 
beneath  at  the  centre  of  the  shell,  where 
is  a  deep  indentation  rather  than  umbili- 
cus. Greatest  breadth  0.18  inch;  least 
breadth  0.15  inch  ;  height  0.08  inch;  di 
vergence  160*" 

Remarks. — This  species  resembles  ^. 
arborea,  Say,  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
distant  impressed  lines,  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  last  whorl,  and  the  want  of 
an  umbilicus.     It  is  rare. 

Heliz  arborea. — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  somewhat  de- 
pressed, convex  above,  shining,  of  a  pale 
horn  color  or  brown,  nearly  transparent, 
with  very  fine  crowded  incremental  striae ; 
whorls  nearly  five,  convex,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture  ;  aperture  a  little  modi- 
fied by  the  intrusion  of  the  penult  whorl ; 
labrum  sharp ;  umbilicus  deep,  about  three 
fourths  as  wide  as  the  last  whorl.  Great- 
est breadth  0.3  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.26 
inch  ;  height  015  inch  ;  divergence  135®. 

Remarks. — This  very  common  species 
is  found  both  in  a  dry  and  in  a  wet  sta- 
tion. In  the  former,  the  shell  and  the 
animal  are  of  a  pale  horn  color,  and  smal- 
ler. In  the  latter  the  shell  is  brown,  and 
the  animal  nearly  black.  The  dimensions- 
above  given  are  of  a  large  specimen  of 
the  latter  variety.    The  species  ie  very 
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widely  distributed  "Wirongh  the  United 
States  and  MiMouri  Territoiy. 

Utiiz  eltclrina. — Gould. 

DzscRiFTioif. — Shell  much  depressed, 
coiiTez  above,  shining,  of  a  pale  horn  col- 
or,  sometimes  yellowish  or  brownish^near- 
ly  transparent,  with  numerous  very  fine 
ioeqnidistant  impressed  lines  or  strioB  of 
growth  ;  whorls  three  and  a  half,  slightly 
eoDTex,  with  a  well  impressed  suture,  and 
aa  impressed  line  immediately  below  the 
suture,  and  parallel  with  it ;  the  last 
whorl  rapidly  enlarging ;  aperture  la^ge, 
•lightly  modified  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
penult  whorl ;  labnim  sharp ;  umbilicus 
■arrow  and  deep.  Greatest  breadth  0.2 
mob ;  least  breadth  0.16  inch ;  height  0.1 
iBch ;  divergence  ISd*'. 

RsM ARK8.->This  species  much  resem- 
bles H.  indeiUata  above,  but  has  the  stris 
much  more  numerous,  and  usually  one 
whorl  leas ;  beneath  the  resemblance  to 
H.  arborea  is  equally  striking,  but  the 
umbilicns  is  not  so  wide.  Without  exam- 
ination of  both  sides,  it  is  very  liable  to 
be  confounded  with  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above  specipH.  It  has  been  found  in 
Bf  issouri,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  New  York 
and  Vermont. 

Helix  inomata. — Sav. 

Dzscrtptiok. — Shell  much  depressed, 
eonvex  above,  shining,  with  very  fine  ob- 
li4|ite  ineremental  striaa  ;  epidermis  brown 
horn  color  ;  whorls  five,  slightly  convex, 
with  a  distinct  but  not  deep  suture  ;  the 
last  whorl  much  larger  than  the  prece- 
ding ;  aperture  very  wide,  much  modified 
by  the  intrusion  of  the  penultimate  whorl, 
with  an  opaque  white  deposit  within, 
which  is  a  little  distant  from  the  sharp  la- 
brom ;  the  latter  extends  nearly  to  the 
emtre  of  the  shell,  projecting,  into  the 
•mall  ambi lions.  Greatest  breadth  0.55 
inch ;  least  breadth  0.47  inch  ;  height  0.27 
inch ;  divergence  165*^. 

Remarks. — A  single  specimen  only  of 
this  species  has  been  found  in  Vermont, 
in  Middlebury,  It  closely  resembles  //. 
cdUria^  Mull. 

Helix  fuliginosa. — Gri  r  f  i  t  h  . 
DEScaiPTioff  .-Shell  globose-conic,  with 
very  roinote  irre«riilnr  oblique  stria*  of 
IfTowtb  ;  epidermis  dark  smoky  brown; 
whorls  four  and  a  half,  ctmvex,  with  a 
well  iropres«*ed  suture  ;  the  last  whorl 
moch  larger  than  the  preceding;  apertare 
nearly  orbicular,  not  much  modified  by 
the  intrusion  of  the  body  whorl,  with  a 
very  thin  deposit  on  the  inside  ;  umbili- 
«ns  deef,  moderately  wide.  Greatest 
breadth  0.95  inch  ;  least  breadth  0.8  inch  ; 
height 0.5  inch;  divergence  135^'. 
Pt.  I.  21 


Remarks. — This  species  is  not  com* 
mon.  It  resembles  the  preceding,  but 
difiers  in  sixe,  color,  form  of  the  aperture^ 
and  greater  width  of  the  umbilioui.  It  is 
the  H.  fueubrata  of  Say,  a  name  perhapa 
entitled  to  preference,  since  that  of  Grif- 
fith, although  previously  in  use  in  cabi- 
nets, was  not  published  until  after  Say's 
name  had  appeared  in  print. 

Heliz  muUidentata.—BisnKY , 
Discriptior. — Shell  much  depressed^ 
conoid  above,  shining,  reddish  brown, 
translucent,  with  very  fine,  somewhat  reg- 
ular impressed  lines  or  striss  of  growth  ; 
whoxls  seven,  narrow,  convex,  o&n  witk 
a  very  small  impressed  line  revolving  just 
above  the  suture,  which  is  deep;  the 
whorls  increasing  but  slightly  in  diaaie- 
ter;  aperture  narrow,  very  muoh  modi- 
fied by  the  intrusion  of  the  penult  whor} ; 
labrura  sharp;  teeth  in  rows,  far  within 
the  aperture,  on  its  outer  and  lower  half; 
the  rows  art*  curved,  with  the  convexity 
towards  the  aperture,  and  contain  from  4 
to  6  closely  approximate  teeth,  appearing 
through  the  shell,  under  a  magnifier,  like 
fflass  beads ;  the  number  of  rows  varies 
from  two  to  four,  of  which  one  only  is- 
visible  from  the  aperture ;  the  umbilicus 
is  very  narrow  and  deep.  Greatest  breadth 
0.12  inch  ;  leastbreadthO.il  inch;  height 
0.06  inch  ;  divergence  150°. 

Remarks. — This  elegant  little  species 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Binney  in  Straf- 
ford, and  has  since  been  found  in  Middle- 
bury,  also  in  New  York,  at  Malone.  It' 
has  so  little  resemblance  to  any  other 
species,  that  comparison  is  unnecessary. 

Helix  minuecula. — Binney. 

Description. — Shell  depressed,  whi- 
tish horn  color,  with  microscopic  incre- 
mental striflD ;  whorls  more  than  four,  very 
convex,  with  a  deep  and  very  conspicn- 
ous  suture ;  last  whorl  not  much  larger 
than  the  preceding ;  aperture  nearly  ctr^ 
cular,  not  much  modified  by  the  intrusion' 
of  the  penult  whorl ;  labrom  sharp  ;  um- 
bilicus very  large.  Greatest  breadth  0.08 
inch ;  least  breadth  0.07  inch ;  height 
0.03  inch;  divergence  about  150<*. 

Remarks. — This  little  species  has  been 
found  in  Ohio  and  in  this  state.  In  size 
and  color  it  is  liki*  I(.  puicheUa^  but  in  the 
other  characters  is  at  onco  distinguished. 

llefii  linraia. — Say. 
Descriptiok. — Shell  very  much  de- 
pressed and  discoid,  with  parallel  equi- 
distant raised  revolving  lines  ;  epidermis 
green;  whorls  four  anil  a  half,  very  con- 
vex, narrow,  with  a  deep  suture,  last 
u'horl  very  little  enlarged  ;  aperture  lu- 
nate, vefy  much  mo4.fietl  by  the  intrusion 
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of  the  penalt  wfaorl ;  labrum  sharp ;  um- 
bilicus concaye,  very  broad  and  deep,  ex- 
hibitinjf  very  distinctly  all  the  volutions 
to  the  apex ;  fkr  within  the  aperture  may 
often  be  seen  a  pair  of  conical  teeth  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  outer  whorl,  one  on  the 
middle,  the  other  below  ;  sometimes  one 
is  obsolete ;  often  a  second  and  sometimes 
a  third  pair  may  be  seen  through  the  sides 
of  the  shell  much  farther  within.  Great- 
est breadth  0.14  inch ;  least  breadth  0.13 
inch ;  height  0.06  inch ;  divergence  never 
less  than  160o,  usoally  ITO^". 

Rkmarks. — Above,  this  shell  resembles 
H.  muUidentataf  in  the  depression  of  the 
spire  and  narrowness  of  the  whorls,  hot 
in  the  other  characters  is  very  different. 
No  other  native  species  has  such  revolv- 
ings  or  minnte  carinn.  This  has  been 
found  in  the  northern  and  middle  states. 

Helix  striatdla.^AfiTH. 
Dk8criptio5.— Shell  depressed-convex, 
with  very  much  crowded  deep  incremen- 
tal strie ;  epidermis  reddish  or  yellowish 
brown  ;  whorls  four,  convex,  with  a  well 
impressed  suture,  moderately  increasing 
in  diameter ;  aperture  nearly  circular, 
■lightly  modified  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
penult  whorl;  labrum  sharp;  umbilicus 
not  BO  wide  as  the  last  whorl,  deep,  dis- 
tinctly exhibiting  the  volutions  to  the 
apex.  Greatest  breadth  0.25  inch ;  least 
'  breadth  0.22  inch  ;  height  0.12  inch ;  di- 
vergence 140*'  to  150*». 

Remarks. — This  species  is  quite  com- 
mon in  Vermont.  It  resembles  H,  per- 
speetiva^  Say,  a  species,  which  has  not 
been  found  in  the  New  England  states. 
The  latter  has  one  or  two  more  whorls, 
the  umbilicus  much  wider,  and  the  strias 
much  coarser  It  is  also  a  larger  shell. 
This  species  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  the  European  shell,  H.  ruderaU, 
Studbb.  Comparing  specimens  from 
Stiria  with  those  of  Vermont,  we  are  un- 
able to  detect  any  difference.  But  as 
some  naturalists  are  not  convinced  of  their 
identity,  we  have  retained  the  name  of 
the  American  author,  although  the  Euro- 
pean name  has  the  priority  of  many  years. 


Helix  altemata, — 8a  v. 
DESCRiPTioN.-Shell  depressed-convex, 
with  acute,  raised,  equi-distant  obliquely 
curved  strisB,  which  render  the  shell  sca- 
brous ;  epidermis  horn  color,  variegated 
with  rufous  soots  and  bars  obriquely  ar- 
ranged ;  whorls  six,  convex,  with  a  well 


impressed  suture  j  aperture  very  oblique, 
nearly  circular,  brilliant,  sometimes  pearly 
within;  labrum  sharp;  umbilicus  broaid 
and  deep,  exhibiling  all  the  volutions ; 
beneath,  the  colored  bars  are  more  regu- 
lar, and  converge  into  the  umbilicus :  they 
are  interrupted  by  a  colorless  zone  a  little 
below  the  middle  oftbe  last  whorls.  Great- 
est breadth  1  inch ;  least  breadth  0.87 
inch  ;  height  0.59  inch ;  divergence  125* 
tol35«. 

Remarks. — ^This  species  has  been  fouad 
throughout  most  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  very  common  in  this 
state,  living  under  stones  and  logs  cm 
hill-sides  in  rather  moist  but  not  wet  pla- 
ces. When  young,  its  outline  is  carina- 
ted.  It  resembles  the  H.  radiata^  of  Eu- 
rope, but  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  otli- 
er  American  species. 

Helix  cherHna, — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  elevated  and  con^ 
ic  above,  convex  and  shining  beneath, 
strie  of  growth  excessively  minutes  epi- 
dermis brownish  amber-colored ;  whorls 
six,  very  convex,  with  a  deep  suture,  not 
increasing  much,  so  that  the  last  is  but 
little  larger  than  the  penultimate  whorl ; 
aperture  very  wide,  reaching  to  the  axis 
beneath,  much  modified  by  the  intru- 
sion of  the  penultimate  whorl;  labrum 
sharp;  umbilical  region  indented.  Great- 
est breadth  0.115,  inch  ;  least  breadth 
0.105  inch;  height  0.09  inch;  divergenoe 
90«> 

Remarks.-— This  and  H.  lahyrinihie^ 
are  distinguished  from  other  native  spe- 
cies of  Helix  hj  the  elevation  of  the  spire, 
and  are  very  distinct  fVom  each  other  in 
most  characters  other  than  size  and  form. 
The  species  is  not  verv  rare  in  this  state, 
and  having  been  found  in  Georgia  and  the 
North  West  Territory,  is,  no  doubt,  wide- 
ly dispersed.  From  its  minute  size  it  is 
liable  to  escape  detection. 

FAMILY  LIMACIANA. 

Genus  Vitrina. 

Qmcric  Ciarocfers.—SbvU  with  a  deproased, 
convex,  obtuse  spire,  with  but  few  whorls,  of 
which  the  last  is  extremely  large ;  the  aperture  is 
very  large,  wider  than  long,  intenupted  by  the  pe- 
nult whorl ;  umbilicus  wanting.  The  shell  is  as- 
tromsly  thin  and  transparent,  and  is  capable  of 
containing  enly  a  part  of  the  animal.  No  op- 
erculum. The  animal  is  much  too  large  to  enter 
the  shell,  resembling  a  Helix.  It  is  long,  mosdy 
straight,  with  the  posterior  part  distinct,  spiral, 
protected  by  the  shed;  with  four  tentacles,  of 
which  the  anterior  pair  is  very  short. 

Vitrina  peUuddm, — Drap. 
Descriftion. — Shell  globose-discoid, 
shining,  with  the  incremental  striae  ex- 
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Btwelj  minute,  transparent,  and  nearly 
eolorless ;  whorls  two  and  a  half,  scarcelj 
conTez,  with  the  sutnre  but  little  im- 
pressed, sometimes  with  a  slightlj  im- 
pressed line  reyolying  near  the  suture; 
aperture  elliptic,  not  much  modified  by 
the  iatrusion  of  the  penultimate  whorl; 
labntm  thin  and  sharp ;  inner  lip  €lightly 
reflected.  Greatest  breadth  OM  inch; 
least  breadth  0.18  inch ;  height  0.12  inch ; 
divergence  about  160<^. ' 

Remarks. — This  species,  well  known 
«Ter  a  large  part  of  Europe,  was  observed 
first  on  this  continent  by  Mr.  Say,  who 
remarks  that  it  "  was  first  found  near 
Coldwater  Lake,  in  lat.  48}  N.,  under 
stonea,  fallen  timber,  &e.  It  afterwards 
aoenrred,  in  similar  situations,  until  we 
approached  Lake  Superior,  when  it  was 
no  more  seen."  This  side  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior it  has  been  found  only  at  Roeer's 
rock,  near  the  N.  £.  extremity  of  Lake 
George,  within  the  space  of  a  square  rod. 
As  it  occurred  so  near  to  Vermont,  and 
will  very  probably  be  found  within  its  lim- 
its, we  have  included  it  among  our  spe- 
cies. It  does  not  appear  to  differ  from 
the  European  shell,  except  in  the  want  of 
a  greenish  tinge. 

Gbvus  Limax. 

Ofnaic  Ckaraclcrs.'^Aoimnl  without  a  shol), 
obloof,  convex  above,  furnished  with  a  leathery 
shield  over  the  anterior  dorsal  region;  beneath 
with  a  Battened  longitudinal  foot ;  with  four  ten- 
tidrs,  of  which  the  posterior  pair  are  larger  and 
ocnIiierouB ;  with  the  branchial  cavity  beneath  the 
^ield,  op«rin;  on  the  right  side. 

The  species  of  this  and  of  kindred  genera  are 
cc— nunly  dugs^  or  snaih,  from  their  resemblance 
to  tiM  mhabitahu  of  snail  shells.  In  turning  over 
slaoes  and  logs  or  boards,  they  are  often  seen. 

Umax  eampestris,^Bivni:r. 

Dkscription. — ''  Color  usually  of  vari- 
ous shades  of  amber,  without  spots  or 
markings,  sometimes  blackish  ;  head  and 
tentacles  smoky.  Body  cylindrical,  elon- 
gated, terminating  in  a  very  short  carina 
at  its  posterior  extremity,  mantle  ov4ii, 
flei^y ,  but  little  prominent,  with  five  con- 
centric lines ;  back  covered  with  promi- 
nent, elongated  tubercles  and  furrows; 
foot  narrow,  whitish ;  respiratory  foramen 
on  the  posterior  dextral  margin  of  the 
mantle ;  body  covered  with  a  thin  watery 
mucus.     Length  about  one  inch.'* 

Rkmarks. — This  species  is  smaller  than 
L,  agresHs,  Livv.  *'  The  tuberosities  of 
the  surface  are  more  prominent  in  propor- 
tion to  their  sixe,  are  not  flattened  or  plate 
like,  and  are  not  separated  by  darker  col- 
ored anastomosing  lines,  the  intervening 
fines  being  of  the  same  color  as  the  gen- 


eral surfkce.*'    It  is  found  under  wood 
and  stones  in  various  situations. 


Gsirus  TxBKHNOPHOBcs. — Binntjf 

Chnnie  CharacUrt,^**  Mantle  covering  the 
whole  superior  surface  of  the  body  ;  pulmonary 
carity  anterior,  orifice  on  the  right  side  towards 
the  head  ;  orifice  of  the  rectum  contiguous  to  and 
a  little  above  and  in  advance  of  the  pulmonary 
orifice  ;  organs  of  generation  united,  orifice  be- 
hind and  below  the  superior  tentacle  of  the  right 
side ;  without  testaceous  rudiment,  terminal  mu- 
cous pore,  or  locomotive  band  of  the  foot." 

Tebennopkorus  CaroUniensis. — Bosc. 

De5criptioiv. — Body  whitish,  with 
brownish  or  blackish  spots  arranged  in 
three  ill  defined,  longitudinal,  anastomo- 
sing bands,  with  small  spots  between  ; 
inferior  margin  cream  colored  ;  foot  whi- 
tish ;  superior  tentacles  knobbed  at  the 
extremitv,  with  the  eyes  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  knob;  ** cuticle  covered  with 
irregular,  vermiform  glands,  anastomosinff 
with  each  other,  and  having  a  genenu 
tendency  to  a  longitudinal  direction,  with 
shallow  furrows  between,  lubricated  with 
a  watery  mucas."  Length,  when  fully 
extended,  upwards  of  three  inches. 

Remarks. — This  species  inhabits  for- 
ests, in  damp,  shaded  places,  about  de- 
caying wood.  In  the  cabinet  of  Mid- 
dlebury  college  are  two  specimens,  which 
were  taken  from  the  nest  of  the  brown 
hawk,  (Falcofuscus^  Qm.) 


Gknus  Philomycus. — Rafinesque. 

Cfeneric  Characters, — Animal  resembling  the 
preceding,  but  entirely  destitute  of  a  mantle. 
Philamyeus  dorMoUs — Bisnet. 

DxscRiPTioir. — "Color  of  upper  sur- 
face ashy,  with  a  shade  of  blue,  an  unin- 
terrupted black  line  extending  down  the 
centre  of  the  back;  superior  tentacles 
bltick,  about  one  eighth  of  the  length  of 
the  body  ;  lower  tentacles  blackish,  very 
short ;  body  cylindrical  and  narrow,  ter- 
minating posteriorly  in  an  acute  point ; 
base  of  toot  white,  very  narrow,  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  body  not  well  defined ; 
upper  surface  covered  with  elongated  and 
slightly  prominent  glandular  projections, 
the  furrows  between  indistinct ;  respira- 
tory orifice  very  minute,  situated  on  the 
right  side,  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch  be- 
hind the  insertion  of  the  superior  tenta- 
cle."    Length  nearly  an  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  found  in  the 
forests,  in  the  soil  about  decaying  wood. 
It  is  probably  not  very  common. 
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FAMILY  CALYPTRACIANA. 

Genub  Ancylus. 

Generic  CA^iracters.— Shell  ihin,  oblonp-ellip- 
lic,  obliquely  conic  ;  apex  actue,  curved  back- 
wards;  aperture  eliiplicj  margins  sharp.  Ani- 
mal covered,  noc  concealed,  by  ibe  thell,  wiih  two 
eompreseed  lenlaclcs  and  the  eyes  on  the  inner 
pari  of  the  base  ;  fboi  eiiiplic,  not  so  wide  as  ihe 
body. 

JIneyltLS  paraVelvs.—llAJ.DT.w\v. 

Description. — Shell  nearly  transpa- 
rent, oblong-ovate  ;  epidermis  thin,  horn 
color;  sides  straight,  slightly  divergent 
forwards ;  apex  subacute,  moderately  ele- 
vated, with  two  fifths  of  the  length  of  the 
shell  behind,  leaning  to  the  right  Length 
0.25  inch,  width  0.15  inch,  height  0.08 
inch. 

Remarks.— This  species  is  found  in 
ftreams  and  ponds  in  many  partaofthe 
New  England  states.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  Say's  A.  rivularis^  not  on  account  of 
any  resemblance  between  the  two  shells, 
but  from  the  meagerness  of  the  description. 
From  some  remarks  of  this  learned  natu- 
ralist, comparing  A.  rivularis  with  A.  tar- 
dvs,  it  seems  probable  that  the  former  is 
not  an  elongate  species. 

Ancylus  tardus. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  nearly  transpa- 
rent, elliptical ;  epidermis  thin,  horn  col- 
or ;  sides  somewhat  curved ;  apex  sub- 
acute, elevated,  a  little  behind  the  mid- 
dle, leaning  backwards  but  scarcely  to  the 
right.  Length  0.25  inch,  width  0.16  inch, 
height  0.13  inch. 

Remarks. — This  is  at  once  distinguish- 
ed from  the  preceding  by  its  proportions. 
A.  rivularis  differs  in  haying  the  apex  more 
on  one  side,  and  one  end  distinctly  wider 
than  the  other. 

FAMILY  NAIADES. 
Genus  Anodonta. 
Generic  Characlcrs,— Shall  tquivalve,  inequi- 
lateral, transverse ;  hinge  looihless ;  t)je  two  mus- 
cular impressions  remote  ;  ligament  lonpr.  The 
shell  is  usually  very  thin.  Animal  with  tiie  lobes 
of  the  mantle  entirely  separate. 


Anodonta  Benedictensls. — Lea. 
Desoription. — Shell  ovate-trapezoidal, 
thin;  epidermis  coarsely  striate,  yellow- 


ish or  greenish  brown,  usually  with  two 
or  three  dark  green  ravs  posteriorly,  in 
old  sheila  of  a  very  dark  color,  obscuring 
the  rays ;  beaks  rather  small,  wrinkled, 
approximate  ;  discs  moderately  inflated  ; 
anterior  side  two  thirds  to  one  half  as  long 
as  the  posterior;  hinge  margin  straight; 
anterior  and  posterior  margins  straight 
and  divergent  above,  below  abruptly  roun- 
ded into  the  basal  margin,  which  is  mod- 
erately curved  throughout,  except  in  old 
shells,  in  which  it  is  straight  or  even  in- 
curved in  the  middle.  Dimensions  of 
two  specimens:  No.  1,  length  4.5  inches, 
height  2.75  inches,  width  1.7  inch;  No. 
2,  length  3.87  inches,  height  2.5  inches, 
width  1.5  inch. 

Remarks. — It  will  be  seen  in  the  above 
measurements,  that  the  proportionate 
length  is  subject  to  considerable  varia- 
tion, which  affects  only  the  posterior  side, 
and  in  part  is  a  sexual  distinction.  This 
species  is  abundant  in  lake  Champlain, 
but  is  not  found  elsewhere.  It  is  much 
larger  than  any  other  anodonta  in  this 
state. 

Anodonta  nutrginata . — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  ovate,  widest  be- 
low the  beaks,  thin  ;  epidermis  yellowish 
and  greenish  brown,  with  very  irregular 
stria?  of  growth;  beaks  rather  prominent, 
with  numerous  small  wrinkles;  discs  mo- 
derately inflated,  flattened  ;  anterior  side 
about  two  fifths  as  long  as  the  posterior ; 
hinge  margin  curved ;  posterior  margin 
slightly  curved  in  a  descent  of  one  third 
of  the  length  of  the  shell,  then  rapidly 
rounding  into  the  basal  margin,  which  is 
nearly  straight  at  and  behind  the  middle  ; 
anterior  margin  regularly  rounded  .  inte- 
rior bluish.  Length  3.8  inches,  height  1.6 
inch^  width  1.15  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  may  be  most 
easily  distinguished  from  the  A.  unduUUa 
by  the  greater  size  and  very  minute  wrin- 
kles of  the  beaks,  and  the  flattening  of  the 
umbo.  It  has  been  found  in  Otter  Creek 
at  Wallingrford.  If  it  be  not  the  A.  mar- 
ffinata  of  Say,  that  species  cannot  now 
be  recognized,  it  has  been  found  more 
abundantly  in  Massachusetts  by  Dr. 
Gould,  on  whose  authority  I  have  given 
it  this  name. 

Anodonta  fluriatilis  — Dillwyn. 
DfscKiPTiON. — Shell  oblong-ovate,  wi- 
dest behind  the  beaks,  thin;  epidermis 
smooth,  yellowish,  and  brownish  green, 
olivaceous  posteriorly  and  above,  where 
are  a  few  obscure  dark  rays  ;  beaks  quite 
small,  with  numerous  small  wrinkles ; 
discs  moderately  inflated,  convex ;  ante- 
rior side  between  a  third  and  a  fourth  as 
long    as    the    posterior ;    hinge    margin 
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vtnigfat,  risingr  into  a  wing  posteriorly ; 
posterior  margin  very  obliquely  descend- 
ing to  a  truncate  extremity ;  inferior  mar- 
gin nearly  straight;  anterior  margin  reg- 
ularly rounded  ;  interior  surface  bluish, 
iridescent.  Length  2.4  inches,  height  i.25 
inch,  width  0.9  mch. 

RjuiARKS. — A  few  small  specimens  of 
this  species  have  been  found  in  Middle- 
bury.  In  Massachusetts  and  further  south 
it  attains  a  much  greater  size.  It  is  very 
simiJar  to  the  preceding,  but  is  distin- 
guisiied  by  its  wing,  small  beaks,  and 
oonvex  disc.  It  more  nearly  resembles 
Ji,  Cfgnea  of  Europe. 

Anodonta  undulata. — Say. 

Dbscription.— Shell  oblong  ovate,  wi- 
dest behind  the  beaks,  not  thin,  with 
coarse  and  fine  stris  of  growth  ;  epider- 
mis yellowish,  brownish,  or  blaekish 
green,  with  numerous  irregular  dark 
green  rays,  which  are  obscured  when  the 
^nera)  color  is  dark ;  beaks  quite  prom- 
inent, much  nndnlated ;  discs  moderately 
inflated,  convex ;  anterior  side  usually 
lesa,  sometimes  more  than  one  third  as 
long  as  the  posterior  ;  hinge  margin  near- 
ly straight ;  posterior  margin  descending 
in  a  curve  through  a  third  of  the  length 
of  the  shell,  then  abruptly  rounded  into 
the  inferior,  which  is  slightly  curved  or 
straight  ;  anterior  margin  regularly  roun- 
ded ;  interior  bluish,  but  often  Qovered 
with  a  light  salmon  colored  nacre,  with  a 
dark  blue  or  brown  margin ;  hinge  with 
obsolete  teeth.  Dimensions  of  two  speci- 
mens: No.  1,  length  2.75  inches,  height 
1.4  inch,  width  0.65  inch.  No.  2,  length 
2.65  inches,  height  1.45  inch,  width  1.1 
inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  found  in 
small  streams  and  in  lake  Champlain. — 
When  the  epidermis  is  of  a  light  color  and 
the  rays  conspicuous,  it  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful shell.  More  frequently  it  is  dark,  and 
the  appearance  unattractive.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  this  genus  and  the  next. 

Genus  Alasmodonta. 

Generic  Characters, — Shell  as  in  Anodonia, 

but  (brnished  with  a  stout,  striated,  and  aitnple 

or  divided  cardinal  tooth  in  each  valve  ;  also  the 

ibeU  is  usually  thicker.     Animal  as  in  Anodonta. 


Alasmodonta  areuata. — Barkes. 
DsscaiPTioN. — Shell  very  long  ovate, 
MtwuLte;  epidennis  black,  or  brownish 


black,  with  very  distinct  stries  of  growth, 
very  much  developed  at  the  margin  ; 
beaks  small,  depressed,  much  eroded  ; 
discs  moderately  inflated,  flattened;  an*; 
lerior  sides  more  than  one-fourth  as  lone 
as  the  posterior  ;  hinge  margin  regolarly 
curved  into  the  posterior,  which  descends 
at  flist  very  obliquely,  and  is  then  irregu- 
larly rounded  into  the  basal  margin  j  ^m 
is  incurved,  and  the  anterior  is  regularly 
rounded;  interior  with  a  brilliant,  thick 
nacre,  iridescent  posteriorly.  Length  4.9 
inches;  height  2.2  inches;  width  1.35 
inch. 

RKMAucfl.-This  species  has  been  found 
at  Burlington.  It  has  been  considered 
identical  with  Unto  jnargaritiferus  of  Eu- 
rope, but  that  shell  is  shorter,  and  has  the 
beaks  more  central  and  elevated.  It  yet 
more  nearly  resembles  the  Unio  sinuatus 
of  Europe,  which  is  higher  and  has  the 
beaks  more  central.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  distinct  from  the  latter.  The  young 
have  the  basal  margin  straight.  It  is 
found  throughout  New  England. 

Alasmodonta  rvgosa. — Barnes. 

Description. — Shell  ovate  ;  epidermis 
with  irregular  incremental  stri«,  which 
are  mostly  fine,  greenish  brown ;  beaks 
small,  not  prominent,  undulate  ;  discs 
flattened,  with  two  ridges  extending  pos- 
teriorly in  slightly  curved  lines,  between 
and  above  which  the  surface  is  crowded 
with  numerous  crowded  wrinkles,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  run  posteriorly  and  up- 
wards ;  anterior  side  much  depressed, 
about  one-third  as  long  as  the  posterior ; 
hinge  margin  arcuate  behind  the  teeth, 
otherwise  nearly  straight,  ascending  pos- 
teriorly ;  posterior  margin  descending  in 
a  straight  line  to  the  upper  nmbonial  an- 
gle ;  extremity  truncate  between  the  um- 
bonial  angles*,  inferior  margin  nearlv 
straight;  anterior  margin  regularly  ronncl- 
ed  ;  inner  surface  often  with  a  lioht  sal- 
mon-colored deposit.  Length  4.1  inches; 
height  2.3  inches;  width  1.25  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  common  in 
the  western  states,  where  it  attains  a 
greater  size.  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
streams  west  of  the  Green  Mountains  ap- 
pear to  be  the  most  eastern  limit  of  its 
habitation. 

Alasmodonta  vndulata. — Say. 
Description.— Shell  ovate,  epidermis 
smooth,  blackish  or  greenish  brown,  with, 
obscure  darker  rays;  beaks  large  and 
prominent,  with  large  and  deep  undula- 
tions; discs  much  inflated  and  convex, 
with  a  rid^e  more  or  less  obtuse  extend- 
ing posteriorly ;  anterior  side  small,  one- 
sixth  to  one- third  as  long  as  the  posterior  j 
hinge  margin  sinuous  or  simply  curved ; 
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posterior  margin  descending  obliquely  in 
a  straight  or  slightly  curred  line,  rounded 
below  ;  inferior  margin  slightly  curved  ; 
Ulterior  margin  regularly  rounded  ;  inner 
•urface  bluish,  sometimes  with  a  light  sal- 
mon-colored nacre  anteriorly  or  through- 
out. Dimensions  of  two  specimens:  No. 
1,  length  2.2  inches;  height  1.4  inch; 
width  1.08  inch.  No.  2,  length  2.06  inch- 
es ;  height  1.2  inch  ;  width  0.9  inch. 

Rbmaeks. — This  species  is  rather  com- 
mon in  the  northern  middle  states. — 
When  young  the  epidermis  is  of  a  lighter 
color,  the  rays  are  more  conspicuous,  and 
the  shell  is  shining  and  beautiful. 

Genus  Unio. 
Generic  Characters. — Shell  as  inAlasmo- 
donta,  bui  it  abo  furnished  with  ^rery  long  lamellar 
lateral  posterior  teeth,  ueually  one  on  the  righi 
▼alve  entering  between  two  on  the  left.  Very 
rarely  the  right  valve  has  one  entering  between 
two  on  the  left.  The  cardinal  teeth  are  often 
double,  Bomelimes  triple.  Animal  as  in  Anodoo- 
ta. 


Unio  alatus. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-triangular, 
moderately  thick;  epidermis  olive,  or 
brownish  green,  with  numerous  6ne  and 
some  coarse  strio)  of  growth ;  beaks  small, 
not  prominent,  in  the  young  shell  exhib- 
iting small  wrinkles;  discs  moderately 
inflated  posteriorly,  compressed  anterior- 
ly, with  one  or  two  small  posterior  angles 
above  ;  anterior  side  small,  one-fourth  to 
one-fifLh  as  long  as  the  posterior ;  hinge 
margin  straight,  very  much  elevated  be- 
hincTinto  a  triangular  connate  wing,  the 
posterior  margin  of  which  is  incurved; 
the  remainder  of  the  posterior  and  the  an- 
terior margins  are  regularlv  rounded ;  in- 
ferior margin  nearly  straight ;  inner  sur- 
face usually  purplish  red,  rarely  very  pale 
red,  sometimes  of  a  rich  reddish  salmon 
color;  cardinal  teeth  rather  small.  Di- 
mensions of  two  specimens :  No.  1,  length 
5.3  inches ;  height  3.85  inches ;  width  1.75 
inch.  No.  2,  length  5.9  inches;  height 
3.85  ;  width  2.2  inches. 

Remarks. — No.  2  is  a  very  old  shell. 
In  such  the  wing  is  nearly  obsolete,  and 
consequently  the  form  is  more  ovate. 
This  species  is  very  abundant  in  Lake 
Champlain,  east  of  which  it  has  never 


been  found.    In  the  western  states  it  \m 
common. 

Uma  gracilis. — Barnes. 

Description. — Shell  ovate-triangular, 
rather  thin ;  epidermis  straw-color,  coarse- 
ly striate  near  the  margins,  otherwise 
smooth  and  shining;  beaks  small,  not 
prominent,  smooth ;  discs  considerably 
inflated,  convex,  with  two  or  three  slight 
ridges  proceeding  posteriorly  above  ;  an- 
terior side  small,  compressed,  about  one- 
third  as  long  as  the  posterior;  hin^e  roar- 
gili  nearly  straight,  much  elevated  poste- 
riorly into  a  triangular  connate  wing,  of 
which  the  posterior  margin  is  incurved  } 
other  margins  regularly  rounded,  the  ba- 
sal moderately  ;  inner  surface  iridescent, 
bluish,  pink  above;  cardinal  teeth  very 
small.  Length  5  inches ;  height  3.5  inch- 
es; width  1.6  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  has  the  form 
and  size  of  the  preceding,  but  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  epider- 
mis, of  the  nacre,  greater  inflation,  and 
thinners.  It  is  common  in  lake  Cham- 
plain,  and,  like  U.  alatus^  is  not  found 
any  farther  to  the  eastward,  but  is  com- 
mon through  the  western  states. 
Unio  compressus. — Lea. 

Description.— Shell  oblong-ovate,  not 
thick ;  epidermis  grass-green,  or  oliva- 
ceous, with  numerous  irregular  yellowish 
rays,  with  distinct  striee ;  beaks  small, 
pointed,  much  wrinkled  ;  discs  moderate- 
ly inflated  posteriorly,  scarcely  convex ; 
anterior  side  three- sevenths  to  three- 
eighths  as  long  as  the  posterior;  hinge 
margin  straight,  rising  posteriorlv  into  a 
slightly  elevated  wing,  which  is  oflen 
more  or  less  connate;  posterior  margin 
descending  obliquely  in  a  straight  line  to 
a  somewhat  rounded  truncate  extremity ; 
inferior  margin  somewhat  rounded ;  an- 
terior margin  regularly  rounded  ;  interior 
bluish,  sometimes  tinged  with  pale  brown- 
ish yellow ;  cardinal  teeth  much  com- 
pressed, on  the  lefl  valve  deeply  and 
broadly  bifid,  or  even  trifid  ;  of  the  lamel- 
lar teeth  of  the  lefl  valve  one  is  very 
small.  Length  2.85  inches;  height  1.6 
inch  ;  width  0.8  inch . 

Remarks. — This  species  also  is  found 
in  the  western  states,  and  has  its  eastern 
limit  in  the  streams  west  of  the  Green 
Moiyi tains.  It  is  much  larger  in  the 
west. 

Var.  pUbeitis. — Adams.  Epidermis  oli- 
vaceous, rays  obscure ;  wing  scarcely  ele- 
vated ;  lamellar  teeth  very  small,  with 
the  .  three  divisions  of  the  lefl  cardinal 
very  remote.  Length  4.3  inches  ;  height 
2.3  inches ;  width  1 .25  inch.  This  va- 
riety is  found  in  a  small  brook  in  Middle- 
bury. 
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Unio  complanatus. — Lxa. 

Description. — Shell  oblong,  rather 
thick  ;  epidermis  blackish  or  greenish 
brown,  sometimes  jpellowish,  with  naraer- 
oas  irregolar  green  rays ;  stris  of  growth 
rather  coarse;  beaks  rather  prominent, 
small ;  discs  compressed,  sometimes  con- 
siderably inflated,  but  always  flattened  ; 
anterior  side  from  one-fifth  to  one-third 
as  long  as  the  posterior;  hinge  margin 
nearly  straight ;  posterior  margin  a  little 
carved,  oblique ;  inferior  margin  straight, 
■ometimes  a  little  incurved  or  ezcurved ; 
anterior  margin  well  rounded ;  nacre  pur- 
plish red,  pink,  sometimes  light  salmon 
eolor,  rarely  white ;  lamellar  teeth  nearly 
straight;  cardinal  teeth  double.  Dimen- 
sions of  three  specimens:  No.  1,  length 
3.9  inches ;  height  2  inches ;  width  1.4 
inch.  No.  2,  length  3  inches;  height 
1.53  inch  ;  width  0.8  inch.  No.  3,  length 
2J0S  inches ;  height  1 .53  inch ;  width  1.36 
inch. 

RaHAnxs. — This  species  is  subject  to 
great  variations  of  torm,  of  which  the 
jDOst  remarkable  in  this  state  is  that  of  a 

r'bbous- variety  in  lake  Champlain.  No. 
is  an  example  ;  No.  2  exhibiting  on  the 
contrary  a  very  compressed  form.  This 
species  is  the  most  common  of  the  Naia- 
des in  this,  as  in  the  other  New  England 
states.  Immense  numbers  cover  the  snores 
of  lake  Champlain. 

VfUo  sUiquoideus» — Barnxs. 

DxscBiPTioN. — Shell  ovate,  not  very 
thick ;  epidermis  yellowish  or  somewhat 
greenish  brown,  with  numerous  irregular 
green  rays,  shining ;  strio  of  growth  us- 
oally  rather  fine ;  beaks  small,  rather 
promioent,  wrinkled ;  discs  convex,  tu- 
mid; anterior  side  a  little  more  or  less 
than  one-tliird  as  long  as  the  posterior ; 
inferior  margin  sometimes  curved,  some- 
times straight ;  other  margins  rounded ; 
nacre  clear  white,  sometimes  light  salmon 
color ;  cardinal  teeth  equally  bifid  in  the 
left  valve,  unequally  in  the  other ;  lateral 
teeth  a  little  curved,  not  long.  Dimen- 
sions of  three  specimens  :  No.  1,  length 
2.7  inches;  height  1.9  inch;  width  1.3 
inch.  No.  2,  length  2.43  inches ;  height 
1.3  inch;  width  0.85  inch.  No.  3,  length 
3.06  inches ;  height  1.65  inch ;  width  1.4 
uieh. 

RxMARKS.—This  species,  although  al- 
ways ovate,  varies  much  in  the  ratios  of 
the  three  dimensions.  To  illustrate  this, 
the  above  measurements  are  taken  from 
examples  of  the  greatest  extremes ;  No. 
1,  of  height;  No.  2,  of  length;  and  No.  3, 
of  width.  The  largest  individuals  are 
abont  4  inches  in  length.  According  to 
Mr.  Lea  this  species  is  U.  UUeolus^  La- 


marck, and  the  latter  name  has  the  riffht 
of  priority  ;  but  according  to  others,  La- 
marck's species  above  quoted  is  U.  cario' 
suSy  Sat.  We  therefore,  provisionally, 
give  the  preference  to  the  name  affixed 
by  Mr.  Barnes. 

Unio  vctUricosus.—BAVLVtn. 

DxscRiPTioN. — Shell  short,  ovate,  not 
very  thick ;  epidermis  usually  pale  yel- 
lowish brown,  with  ffreen  rays,  of  very 
unequal  width^  sometimes  numerous,  of- 
ten obsolete,  except  on  the  corselet ', 
smooth  and  shining;  beaks  large  and 
prominent,  wrinkled;  umbones  yeiy  tu- 
mid, with  a  more  or  less  distinct  angle 
extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  posterior 
margin ;  discs  convex ;  anterior  side  about 
halfas  long  as  the  posterior ;  hinge  mar- 
gin sinuous  ;  posterior  extremity  irregu- 
larly rounded,  in  the  females  high  and 
truncate,  in  the  males  somewhat  tapering 
and  produced ;  inferior  margin  more  or 
less  ronnded ;  anterior  extremity  depress- 
ed, W4;ll  rounded  ;  nacre  white  ;  cardinal 
teeth  not  large,  deeply  bifid ;  lamellar 
short,  distant  from  the  beaks.  Dimen- 
sions of  three  specii^ens  :  No.  1,  length 
5.5  inches ;  height  3.3  inches ;  width  2.3 
inches.  No.  2,  length  3.35  inches ;  height 
2.35  inches ;  width  1.77  inch.  No.  3, 
l^^gth  3.3  inches ;  height  2.3  inch. ;  width 
1.63  inch. 

Remarks. — The  variations  of  form  are 
for  the  most  part  those  of  sex,  as  exhibit- 
ed in  the  above  measurements.  Nos.  1 
and  3  are  males.  No.  1  being  unusually 
large.  No.  2  is  a  female.  This  species  is 
not  rare  in  lake  Champlain,  which  is  its 
most  eastern  limit.  It  is  common  in  the 
western  states. 

Unio  rectus  — Lamarck. 

Description. — Shell  very  long  ovate, 
thick ;  epidermis  olivaceous  above  or 
throughout,  usually  yellowish  brown  be- 
low, but  nearly  covered  with  dark,  broad, 
more  or  less  confluent,  green  rays ;  beaks 
rather  prominent,  smooth;  discs  moder- 
ately inflated,  scarcely  convex ;  anterior 
side  abont  one  third  as  long  as  the  poste- 
rior ;  hinge  margin  slightly  curved ;  pos- 
terior extremity  sub-rostrate ;  inferior 
somewhat  curved,  straight,  or  in  females 
incurved  ;  anterior  margin  rounded ;  na- 
cre white,  pink  above ;  cardinal  teeth 
f>ink,  double,  both  divisions  stout  on  the 
eft  valve,  also  the  inner  one  on  the  right. 
Length  5.75  inches;  height  2.3  inches; 
widUi  1.55  inch. 

Remarks.— This  species  is  common  in 
the  western  states,  and  has  its  most  east- 
em  limit  in  lake  Champlain,  where  it  is 
rare.  The  females  are  much  higher  in 
the  posterior  half,  in  consequence  of  a  de- 
velopment of  the  inferior  margin. 
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FAMILY  CONCHACEA. 

Ge!«us  Cyclas. 

Gaieric  ChaTaciers.^^hviW  small,  ihin,  globose - 
elliptic,  hinge  wuh  iwo  minute  cardinal  le«th  in 
each  or  in  one  valve,  which  are  somoiimfs  olwo- 
luie,  witi)  coniprefE^Mcl  lateral  teeth  on  each  side. 
Animal  »ilh  the  manile  posteriorly  prolonged  into 
two  sifthons,  whidi  have  no  retractor  rouMrle ;  foot 
▼cry  thin  and  loug. 


Cyclas  elrgans, — Adams. 
■  DEscRiPTioN.-Shell  sub-globular,  rhom 
bic-orbicular,  equi-lateral,  finely  and  ele 
gantly  striated  ;    epidermis  rather  light 
olive  green,  with  two  straw-colored  con- 
centric  zones,   of  which  the  exterior  is 
marginal ;  beaks  not  prominent,  slightly 
undulate;    umbones   very   tliin ;    within 
bluish  ;  lateral   teeth  large   and  strong ; 
cardinal  teeth  rudimentary.    Length  0.43 
inch  J  height  0.36  inc(i ;  width  0.2G  inch. 

Remarks. — This  spn&cies  was  discover- 
ed in  Weybridgo,  in  a  swamp,  near  the 
ftite  of  an  old  Indian  encampment.  It  has 
also  been  found  at  Burlington.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  shining  and  elegantly 
striated  surface,  and  for  its  inflation, 
which  continues  far  over  the  disc,  and 
terminates  abniptly  near  the  margin.  C. 
rhomboida.  Say,  resembles  it,  but  has 
coarse  ttrie,  no  yellow  zones,  and  the 
discs  are  less  inflated.  This  is  a  rare  spe- 
cies, and  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus 
in  our  knowledge. 

Cyclas  simills. — Say. 

Description. — Shell  subelliptic,  near- 
ly equilateral ;  epidermis  dark  brown  or 
yellowish  and  greenish  brown ;  striae  of 
rrowth  coarse,  deep  ;  umbones  not  much 
inflated,  broad  ;  disc  rather  tumid  ;  ante- 
rior and  posterior  margins  subrectilineal 
and  divergent;  inferior  and  superior  mar- 
giof  rounded;  within  bluish;  cardinal 
teeth  small;  lateral  teeth  compressed, 
strong.  Length  0.68  inch,  height  0.5  inch, 
width  0.4  inch. 

Remarks. — The  form  of  the  young  dif- 
fers much  from  that  of  the  aault.  It  is 
rectangular,  lonm  than  high,  and  much 
compreflsed.  Thi«  species  difl^ersfrom  the 
preceding  in  the  coarseness  of  the  strite  ; 
the  discs  near  the  margin  are  less  tumid, 
and  the  form  is  much  less  quadrilateral, 
and  the  young,  although  quadrilateral, 
are  longer  and  much  more  compressed. 
Sometimes  there  are  in  this  species  also 
yellow  zones. 


Cyclas  rhomboida, — Sat. 

Description. — Shell  rhombic,  nearlj 
equilateral,  very  coarsely  striate ;  epider- 
mis yellowish  horn  color;  beaks  not  pro- 
minent, nor  undulate;  umbones  promi- 
nent ;  discs  moderately  tumid ;  anterior 
and  posterior  margins  nearly  straight,  di-r 
vergent;  superior  and  inferior  margins 
moderately  curved;  within  white;  car- 
dinal teeth  rudimentary,  lateral  teeth 
strong.  Length  0.46  inch,  height  0,38 
inch,  width  0.27  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the  difference 
is  constant.  That  shell  is  longer,  and  the 
umbones  less  elevated.  The  young  of 
this  species,  although  rectangular,  are 
more  tumid,  which  is  the  canse  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  umbones  of  mature  shells. 
This  species  is  very  plentiful  in  lake 
Champlain,  and  is  the  only  one  which  oo- 
ours  in  the  open  waters  of  the  lake  in  its 
southern  part. 

Cyclas  partumeia. — Sat. 

DKSCRiFTioif. — Shell  ovate-globose, 
higher  behind,  nearly  equilaterU,  vety 
thin,  translucent,  rather  finely  striate; 
epidermis  shining,  straw  color,  or  bhitsk 
horn  color;  beaks  not  prominent;  ti»- 
bones  moderately  tumid  ;  discs  much  in- 
flated and  qnite  regularly  convex ;  poets* 
rior  and  hinge  margins  nearly  straight; 
other  margins  much  rounded ;  cardinal 
teeth  small ;  lateral  teeth  much  develop- 
ed, compressed.  Length  0.3  inch,  height 
0.25  inch,  width  0.17  inch. 

Remarks. — This  species  inhabits  sta^ 
nant  water,  and  even  swamps  which  are 
dried  during  the  autumn.  The  young  are 
less  tumid,  very  regularly  elliptical,  and 
of  a  light  honey  yellow.  In  Massachn- 
setts  this  species  attains  a  greater  size.  It 
resembles  C  cornea  of  Europe,  which, 
however,  is  wider,  has  the  umbones  more 
prominent,  and  both  sides  of  equal  height. 
C  similis  is  longer,  much  larger,  and  more 
coarsely  striate. 

Cyclas  cahjcnlaia. — Drap. 

Description. — Shell  rhombic  orbico- 
lar,  higher  behind,  nearly  equilateral,  ex- 
tremely thin  and  fragile,  translucent,  with 
very  fine  striae ;  epidermis  shining,  hlnisli 
horn  color,  or  lemon  yellow  ;  beaks  swol- 
len,and  very  prom  inent,resemb1ing  knobs; 
umbones  moderately  tumid  ;  discs  with  ft 
small  degree  of  convexity  :  posterior  and 
hinge  margins  nearly  straighL  making  aa 
obtuse  angle  ;  anterior  and  inferior  mar- 
gins rounded ;  anterior  much  shorter  than 
the  posterior  margin  ;  cardinal  teeth  ex- 
tremely minute ;  lateral  teeth  small,  com- 
pressed ;  inner  surface  colored  like  thr 
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exterior.  Length  0.35  iDch,  height  0.29 
inch,  width  0.1 «  inch. 
*  Remarks. — This  species  has  been  found 
in  a  swmmp  in  Middleburj,  and  in  Putt*8 
flwaoip,  on  the  west  iSde  of  lake  Cham- 
pUin.  It  has  also  been  found  in  Maine. 
TTie  very  young  are  tumid  and  elliptic, 
mnd  of  a  lemon  yellow.  Some  were  found 
in  an  embryo  state  in  the  early  part  of  Ju- 
ly. Its  dimensions  are,  length  0.07  inch, 
height  0.055  inch,  width  0.04  inch.  The 
«hell  of  the  parent  did  not  exceed  0.002 
inch  in  thickness.  The  species  is  easily 
Idistingnished  by  the  prominence  of  the 
beaks.  There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
separating  our  shell  from  the  European 
•pecies,  whose  name  we  have  prefixed. 

Cjfdas  minor, — Mighxls  amo  Adams. 

Dbscbi rrioir. — Shell  orate,  tumid,  ine- 
^ilaieraL,  oblique,  very  finely  striate ;  ep- 
jdemifl  straw  eolor,  shining  ;  beaks  oro- 
flunent,  two  fifUis  of  the  difierenoe  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other ;  umboaes  and 
dbos  tumid  ;  posterior  and  hinge  margins 
slightly  rounded  ;  the  other  margins  much 
nmoded  ;  both  cardinal  and  lateral  teeth 
well  developed.  Length  0.18  inch,  height 
0.15  inch,  width  O.ll  inch. 

Rkmarks.— This  species  inhabits  swamps 
and  is  the  least  of  all  the  native  species  of 
this  genns.  It  differs  from  C.  dubia^  Sat, 
in  having  the  beaks  less  removed  from  the 
oentie,  and  the  posterior  and  dorsal  mar- 
gins mors  rounded. 

APPiNDIX. 
LimfURa  expansa, — Haldeman. 
This  species  is  said  by  the  describer  to 
have  been  found  in  Vermont,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Gould,  who  received  itffom 
a  third  person  as  a  Vermont  shell. 
Juricula  bidemUUa. — Sat. 
This  species,  referred  by  its  describer 
to  the  genus  Melampus,  was  given  to  Dr. 
Oould  hy  some  one  who  professed  to  have 
fvond  it  in  Vermont.    As  this  species  has 
not  otherwise  been  found  out  of  the  reach 
of  salt  water,  we  cannot,  without  better  au- 
thority, regard  it  as  a  native  of  this  state. 
Amnicola, 
Dr.  Goald  and  Mr.  Haldeman  have  pro- 
posed a  sub-genus  otPaludina  under  this 
name.    It  includes  of  the  shells  of  this 
state,  Paludina  porata  and  P.  lustrica, 
Jhtmieola  jtaUida. — Hald. 
On  the  eo^er  of  No.  4  of  the  Monoff. 
Linniad.  Mr.  H.  has  described  with  this 
name  one  of  the  species  Just  named,  but 
the  description  is  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
determine  to  which  of  them  it  must  be  re- 
ferred.    That  the  shell  in  question  is  one 
Pt  I.  22 


of  them  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
H.  received  them  from  the  writer  of  this 
article. 

SkCTIOR    II. — iRTBaTBBRATA. 

Jinmulata,  Crustacea^  Jrachnides^  and  Ji^ 
sects. 
The  above  are  four  of  the  classes  into 
which  Cuvier's  third  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  is  subdivided.  The  ani* 
mals  belonginff  to  the  first  3  classes,  which 
are  found  in  Vermont,  are  of  very  little 
importance,  and  only  a  few  of  them  are 
generally  known.  We  shall  pass  over 
them  all  with  only  a  few  remarlui. 

AnnuUUa. 
These  are  small,  insignificant  animals, 
with  elongated  bodies,  consisting  of  seg- 
ments, and  having  red  blood.  Some  of 
them  are  protected  by  a  shelly  tube,  which 
they  never  leave  during  life,  and  breathe 
by  means  of  branchis  at  one  extremity  of 
the  body.  These  constitute  the  order  Tn- 
bicola.  Others  have  their  organs  and 
branchifls  disposed  longitudinally  along 
the  body.  These  last  belong  to  the  olrder 
dorsibranchiata.  Our  brooks  and  ponds 
furnish  several  animals  belong! ngto  the 
above  orders,  but  they  have  not  been  pro- 
perly examined.  The  third  order  of  An- 
nelides  are  denominated  Abranchiate,  on 
account  of  their  haying  no  apparent  ex* 
ternal  organs  of  respiration.  The  horse 
leech,  lUrudo  sanguisuga  £.,  which  is 
so  common  in  marshes  and  muddy  places 
in  this  state,  belongs  to  this  order.  It 
ffrows  to  a  much  larger  size  than  the  me- 
dicinal leech,  H,  medieinalis  L.,  and  is 
sometimes  used  for  the  same  purposes ; 
but  its  teeth  are  more  blunt,  and  the 
wound  produced  by  them  is  said  in  some 
cases  to  be  dangerous.  A  specimen  be* 
fore  me,  which  was  taken  in  Burlington, 
is  a  very  dark  olive  ^reen  above,  and  the 
same  color,  but  a  little  lisrhter  beneath, 
with  a  few  small  spots  of  black.  When 
not  in  motion  he  lies  in  an  oval  form,  and 
is  about  3  inches  long,  and  1{  inch  wide, 
but  when  moving  he  stretches  himself  to 
the  length  of  6  or  7  inches.  The  animal 
is  furnished  with  a  flattened  disc  at  each 
extremity,  fitted  for  adhering  to  bodies  by 
what  is  called  suction,  and  its  locomotion 
is  performed  hy  reaching  forward  its  an- 
terior extremity^  fixing  ttie^isc,  and  then 
bringing  forward  the  posterior,  which  is 
fixed  in  lij^e  manner,  and  the  anterior 
again  thrust  forward.  In  this  manner  it 
ascends  the  side  of  a  perpendicular  pane 
of  glass  without  difficulty,  but  when  at 
rest  it  usually  adheres  by  the  whole  un- 
der surface. 
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The  little  aoimal  oommonlj  called  the 
Bair  Snake  also  belongs  to  this  order,  and 
to  the  genofl  Oordius.  These  are  very 
oommoii  in  the  still  waters  and  mud  in 
all  parts  of  the  state.  They  are  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  large  horsehair,  and  are 
thm  one  to  6  or  8  inches  in  length.  In 
eolor  they  vary  from  pore  white  to  nearly 
Mack,  and  hence  we  probably  have  sct- 
•ral  species.  The  vulvar  notion  that  they 
originate  from  hairs  which  fall  from  hor- 
tea  and  catUe,  and  become  animated  in 
the  water,  would  seem  to  be  too  absurd  to 
■eed  contradietion  ;  and  yet,  absurd  as  it 
iiy  people  are  to  be  found  who  belicTe  it. 

Another,  and,  indeed,  the  most  eom- 
»on  animal  belonging  to  this  class  in  Ver- 
flsont,  IS  the  earth  worm,  Lumhrieus  ter- 
rtfirUf  L^  oUled  here  the  JhtFle  toerm, 
on  account  of  the  great  use  made  of  it  for 
bait  in  fishing.  Its  body  is  cylindrical, 
of  a  reddish  color  ,and  grows  to  the  length 
of  5  or  6  inches,  with  the  size  of  a  com- 
mon goose  quill.  It  is  destitute  of  teeth, 
eyes,  and  limbs.  It  traverses  the  ground 
in  all  directions,  and  seems  to  subsist 
ehiefly  upon  the  rich  soil,  which  it  swal- 
lows. It  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
Sound  during  the  night,  and  in  wet  wea- 
er,  but  descends  during  the  day  and  in 
dty  weather,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with 
the  moist  earth. 

Crustacea, 
This  class  embraces  the  crabs,  lobsters, 
and  l^e  like.  They  usually  have  a  eras- 
taoeous  corering,  which  is  more  or  less 
hard,  with  articulated  limbs,  and  distinct 
organs  of  circulation.  They  breathe  by 
means  of  branchie,  which  vary  much  in 
Ibrm  and  situation,  beins  in  some  cases 
on  the  abdomen,  and  in  outers  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  feet.  The  animals  of  this  class 
are  very  numerous,  but  they  are  confined 
principally  to  the  ocean,  and  to  tropical 
climates.  The  following  is  the  only  one 
Ibund  in  Vermont,  whieh  we  shall  de- 
■eribe. 


THE  FRESH  WATER  LOBSTER, 

AelaeuM  BarUmiL    Bosc. 
DxsoaiPTiov. — General  color  greenish 
brown  or  dark  olire ;  leffs  10,  the  three 
anterior  ones  on  each  side  each  termina- 
ted by  two  etaw»  forming  a  kind  of  fbr^ 


ceps ;  anterior  forceps  large,  strong,  tooth* 
ed,  orange  colored  at  the  point  and  ed^eo 
and  besprinkled  with  spots  formed  by  in- 
dentations. Tail  terminated  by  5  fan-like 
plates,  forward  of  Tihich,  upon  the  under 
side,  are  two  rows,  with  three  in  each,  of 
small  fringed  fins,  and  still  fbrther  for- 
ward are  4  bony  limbs  which  fold  inward 
towards  the  abdomen ;  horns,  or  feelers, 
6,  two  of  which  are  3  inches  lon|^,  the  oth- 
ers much  shorter.  Limbs  e<^ed  with 
sparse,  downy  hairs ;  body  and  limbs  cov- 
ered with  shell,  with  numerous  articula- 
tions. Length  of  the  specimen  before  me 
4^  inches. 

This  singular  little  animal  is  so  exact  m 
miniature  of  the  large  salt  water  Lobster 
that  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  young 
of  that  species,  or  rather  a  dwarfed  variety 
of  it.  But  it  is  evidently  a  distinct  spe- 
cies, and  though  it  lives  and  continues  to 
grow  for  many  years,  it  very  seldom  ex-  . 
ceeds  4  or  5  inches  in  length.  It  is  very 
common  in  many  of  the  small  streams  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  some- 
times eaten,  and  by  some  is  esteemed  a 
luxury.  It  is  often  called  the  Craw  Fish« 

Aracknides, 

The  principal  animals  in  Vermont  whieh 
belong  to  this  class  are  the  Spiders,  of 
which  we  have,  probably,  about  100  spe- 
cies. The  Spiders  belong  to  the  genue 
Aranea  of  Linneus.  And  though  usually 
called  insects,  they  differ  very  materially 
from  the  proper  insects  in  their  form  and 
habits,  and  constitute  a  very  interesting 
family,  but  we  are  neither  prepared  nor 
have  we  room  to  go  into  particulars  re- 
specting them.  Their  classification  ie 
based  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
arrangement  of  their  eyes,  which  are  o»> 
ually  eight  in  number. 

htsects. 

Insects  constitute  the  most  nnmcroiw 
division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Euro- 
pean naturalists  have  computed  that  there 
are  on  an  average  6  insects  to  one  plant. 
This  computation  is  probably  too  high  for 
our  country,  but,  estimating  only  two 
thirds  of  that  number  to  a  plant,  as  we 
have  about  1000  plants,  it  will  give  ue 
4000  species  of  insects.  The  number  of 
known  species  of  New  England  insects  is 
now  about  3000,  of  which  tne  greater  part 
are  found  in  Vermont.  How  many  re- 
main to  be  examined  and  described  Is,  of 
course,  unknown,  but  the  number  ie, 
doubtless,  ver^  considerable.  The  word 
Insect  comes  from  the  Latin  word  fnsecta^ 
and  is  applied  to  these  small  animals  on 
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account  of  their  appearing  to  be  interBeQ. 
ted,  or  diTided  into  sections.  MoAt  jq. 
aects  are  subject  to  several  changes  of 
form  and  habit  called  melamorpkoses,  and 
in  this  consists  their  most  remarkable  pe- 
eoliarity.  Their  existence  is  made  up  of 
Ibar  principal  stages,  riz :  the  egg,  the 
fairra,  the  chrysalis,  and  the  per^t  ani- 
mal. Directed  bj  instinct,  the  parent  in- 
sect is  Bare  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  the  place 
most  favorable  for  the  snjyport  of  the 
jonng,  which  are  in  dae  time  to  be  hatch- 
ed from  them.  From  these  the  larvae  are 
at  length  produced  in  the  form  of  mag- 
gots, worms,  or  caterpillars.  In  this  stale, 
which  is  entirely  dissimilar  to  the  parent 
hi  form  and  mode  of  life,  they  feed  vora- 
cioasly  and  grow  rapidly,  often  attaining 
a  weight  and  buJk  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  perfect  insect.  At  length  they 
cease  to  feed,  become  stationary  and  en- 
cased in  a  shelly  covering,  which  is  often 
surrounded  by  a  cocoon  formed  of  silky 
fibres.  This  is  what  is  called  the  chrysa- 
lis or  pupa.  After  remaining  for  a  while 
m  this  condition,  the  shell  is  burst  and 
thrown  off,  and  the  insect  emerges  in  its 
|»erfect  state,  usually  provided  with  wings 
and  oflen  exhibiting  the  most  brilliant  and 
beautiful  colors.  In  this  state  only  is  it 
capable  of  propagating  its  species.  But 
it,  in  general,  contmnes  in  this  state 
only  a  short  period,  just  long  enough  to 
lay  its  eggs  and  die.  Most  insects  feed 
much  more  sparingly  in  their  perfect 
than  in  their  larva  state,  and  some  do  not 
feed  at  all  in  their  perfect  state. 


*!th»  Cocoon,  of  which  the  above  is  a 
igure,  was  found  on  a  pine  plain  in  Bur- 
lington, upoa  a  small  bush,  as  above  rep- 
lesented,  in  March,  1640.  The  Cocoon 
was  composed  of  strong  brown  silk,  and 
measnrea  3.5  inches  in  length  and  1.5  in 
thickness.  After  being  kept  about  three 
weeks,  or  till  the  20th  of  April,  in  a  warm 
room,  a  large  butterfly,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowiof  is  a  ntfore,  came  out  of  it.  by  mo- 
fciag  an  apenmg  in  the  upper  ena. 


This  Butterfly  measured  1.7  inch  is 
length,  and  the  spread  of  its  wings  was 
just  6  inches.  The  color  of  the  body  belts 
on  the  abdomen  aud  portions  of  the  wings 
was  a  dark  brick-red.  General  color  of 
the  wings  different  shades  of  brown  beau- 
tifully variegated  with  white,  blue,  and 
violet.  A  roundish  black  spot,  contain- 
ing a  lunated  light  blue  spot  near  the  ex- 
tremity of  each  outer  wing,&o.  This  indi- 
vidual was  a  female,  and  m  the  course  of 
the  seven  days  which  it  Jived  it  laid 
about  200  eggs. 


On  the  17th  of  Au^rust,  1840,  a  cater- 
pillar was  picked  up  m  the  door-yard,  of 
which  the  above  is  a  figure,  ft  was  3.5 
inches  long  and  0.75  mch  in  diameter. 
Its  color  was  light  pea-green.  Upon  its 
body  were  six  rows  of  spines,  two  on  each 
side,  which  were  blue  and  pointed,  and 
two  on  the  back,  the  four  anterior  ones 
terminated  by  balls  of  the  size  of  small 
pin-heads,  which  were  red,  and  covered 
with  small  black  thorns ;  all  the  rest  yel- 
low with  black  points.  Being  placed  un* 
der  a  glass  vessel,  it  immediately  com- 
menced spinning,  and,  before  the  next 
day,  had  completely  enreloped  itself  in  a 
cocoon,  precisely  similar  to  the  one  above 
described.  This  remained  in  a  chamber 
during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  of 
184] ,  we  had  from  it  another  butterfly, 
answering  exactly  to  that  figured  above. 

These  details  are  introduced  merely  to 
illustrate  the  metamorphosis  which  in- 
sects generally  experience,  and  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  many  of  them  are 
preserved  through  the  winter.  Others, 
however,  pass  the  winter  in  the  larva 
state,  in  the  ground,  and  still  more  are 
preserved  in  the  egg^  while  some  live 
throu|rh  the  winter  in  their  perfect  state. 

While  much  paint  have  been  takesi 
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and  legislatiTe  eoactraents  hihe  been  re- 
torted to  for  the  destraction  of  the  largrer 
kinds  of  noxions  animals,  in8e€t9  hare 
for  the  most  part  been  re^rded  as  tt>o  in- 
significant to  deserve  notice,  while  the 
damage  sustained  on  account  of  the  rava- 
ges  of  insects  is  probably  three  times 
as  great,  on  an  average,  as  that  produced 
by  all  the  vertebral  animals  together.  We 
have  been  paying  liberal  bounties  fbr  the 
destruction  of  catamounts,  wolves,  bears, 
and  foxes,  while  the  wheat  fly,  from  which 
we  were  sustaining  far  greater  damage 
than  from  all  those  larger  animals,  Irls 
hardly  received  any  attention.  We  have 
even  paid  a  bounty  for  the  destruction  of 
crows,  while  in  consequence  of  that  de- 
Btruction  our  fields  were  sufifering  from 
the  ravages  of  grubs,  which  the  crows  are 
designed  to  check.  Crows  may  do  some 
mischief  in  the  spring  by  pulling  up^com, 
but  it  is  believed  to  be  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  good  which  they  do, 
principally  by  the  destruction  of  vermin 
We  are  of  opinion  that  all  birds,  without 
a  single  exception,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
friends  to  the  farmer  and  gardener,  kind- 
ly provided  by  Providence  to  prevent  the 
undue  multiplication  of  noxions  insects, 
and  we  cannot  too  severelv  reprobate  the 
barbarous  practice  in  which  boys  are  per- 
mitted to  indulge,  of  shooting  birds  for 
amusement.  It  is  a  practice  which  should 
be  discountenanced  b^  every  friend  of  his 
eountry — ^by  every  friend  of  humanity. 

Some  insecUare  most  injurious  in  their 
perfect  state.  Of  these  are  the  various 
kinds  of  bufirs,  which  feed  upon  vines, 
Ac.  But  ni  the  greater  part  do  most 
mischief  while  in  the  larva  state.  Of  these 
are  the  various  kinds  of  caterpillars,  which 
are  the  larvee  of  butterflies  and  moths, — 
the  weevil,  which  is  the  larva  of  the  wheat 
fly, — the  maggots  which  cause  the  fruit 
to  fall  ofl"  prematurely,  and  which  are  the 
larviB  of  curculio  ana  other  insects, — the 
borers,  which  are  the  larvee  of  beetles, 
bugs,  &c. 

The  Borer,  which  at  present  appears  to 
be  doing  most  injury  in  this  state,  is  the 
larva  of  the  Clitus  pictua^  which  feeds 
upon  the  Locust  tree,  Rohinea  pseudo- 
acacia.  It  commenced  its  ravages  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  It  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Middlebury,  where  it  destroyed 
nearly  all  the  locust  trees,  about  1835. 
A  year  or  two  after  this  it  had  proceeded 
northwardly  as  far  as  Vergennes,  and  in 
1^40  it  had  reached  Burlington,  but  did 
little  injury  that  year.  About  the  first  of 
June,  1841,  its  operations  began  to  show 
themselvcB,  and  were  continued  till  the 
beginning  of  August,  in  which  time  ma- 


ny of  the  fine  locitst  trees  in  this  town 
were  entirely  spoiled,  and  others  more  or 
less  injured.  During  the  month  of  Au- 
gust they  were  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and 
consequently  inactive.  About  the  first  of 
September  they  emerged  from  that  state, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  that  month 
the  perfect  insects  were  seen  in  large 
numbers,  often  paired,  depoaiUng  their 
ergs  upon  the  locust  trees  in  the  crevieea 
of  the  bark,  which  were  in  doe  tun» 
hatched.  The  same  operations  have  been 
repeated  during  the  past  summer,  and 
now  (Sept.  6, 1842,)  the  insects  are  busi- 
ly engaged  in  depositing  their  egg»  for  a 
new  generation.  The  following  iB  a  fig- 
ure of  this  insect : 


CUtus  pittus. 

The  color  of  this  insect  is  black,  with 
the  wing  cases  crossed  by  5  or  6  irregu- 
lar bright  yellow  bars,  and  there  are  about 
the  same  number  of  yellow  bars  upon  the 
abdomen.  The  color  of  the  Ws  is  red- 
dish umber.  Length  of  the  ^male  JB 
inch;— the  male  smaller.  The  color  of 
the  larva,  or  Borer,  is  yellowish  white. 

The  Cucumber-Bug,  OaUruca  mttaUf 
is  one  of  our  most  troublesome  insects  in 
gardens.  It  usually  makes  its  appearance 
upon  cucumber,  squash  and  melon  vinea 
early  in  June,  or  about  the  time  the  leaves 
begin  to  expand.  Various  means  have 
been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting its  depredations,  but  from  two 
years*  experience  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  sprinkling  the  plants  ocoaBioii- 
ally  wKh  ffTound  plaster  of  Paris,  is  the 
most  simple  and  effectual  remedy. 

The  Cock-chafer,  or  May  Beetle,  Jlfe2e- 
lontha  quercina,  is  often  plentiful,  and 
does  considerable  mischief  by  the  desttue- 
tion  of  the  first  leaves  and  blossoms  upon 
our  fruit  trees.  During  the  day  they  lie 
concealed,  but  come  forth  from  their  re- 
treats and  commit  their  depredations  in 
the  evening.  The  larva  of  this  beetle  is 
the  large  white  grub,  which  is  so  often 
seen  in  r«ch  grounds  and  in  turfs.  This 
insect  continues  four  years  in  the  larva, 
or  grub  form,  and  often  does  extensive 
damage  by  eating  the  roots  of  grass,  corn 
and  other  vegetables*  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  year  it  descends  deep  into  the 
earth,  constructs  its  cocoon  from  which 
the  beetle  is  hatched  in  its  perfect  form 
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HATITB  FOREST  TBBKf . 


tbe  following  spring.  Tbb  is  the  lar|^ 
beetle  which  so  of&n  enten  housei  m 
the  evening,  attracted  by  the  light  with- 
in. 

Although  a  lar^  proportion  of  insects 
■le  more  or  less  injurions,  there  are  also 
others  from  which  man  derives  very  con- 


siderable benefit.  Among  the  most  ral- 
oable  of  these  in  this  state,  may  be  reck- 
oned the  Honey  Bee  and  the  Silk  Worm, 
which  famish  us  with  most  exquisite  ar- 
ticles of  food  and  clothing.  But  of  the 
great  majority  of  insects  scarcely  any 
thing  is  known  either  of  good  or  evil. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

BOTAKY  OF  VERMONT. 


SSCTIOII  I. 

C^Udogutof  Vermont  Plants. 
hj  Wif.  Oaxm,  of  ipawich,  MatMchofettt. 

Prdimmary  Observations, 

The  State  of  Vermont,  in  the  richness 
ind  beaaW  of  its  vegetation,  is  scarcely 
equalled  by  any  of  the  New  England 
States.  It  owes  this,  no  doubt,  to  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  the  moisture  of  its  cli- 
mate, and  its  situation  on  the  ridges  and 
western  borders  of  the  mountains.  Its 
tangos  of  nK>nntains,stretching  the  whole 
length  of  the  State  from  north  to  south, 
intercept  and  often  exhaust  the  summer 
elonds  and  rains,  which  generally  come 
from  the  west,  so  that  the  destructive 
droni^ts,  which  are  so  ofWn  felt  in  New 
Hampshire  and  the  other  New  England 
States,  are  almost  unknown  in  Vermont. 
The  State  excels  in  the  number  and  vari- 
ed of  its  Forest  Trees,  possessing,  with 
tbe  exception  of  eight,  all  the  Known 
species  ot  New  England.  The  following 
is  the  list  of 

TBS  VATrVK  rORSST  TRSK8  OF  VXRMORT. 

Lime  Tree,  or  Boss  Wood.     TiUa  Ameri- 
cana, 
Wild  Black  Cherry.     Cerasm  scroHna, 
Sugar  Maple.     Acer  sacchariwim. 
White  Maple.    Acer  dasi/carpum. 
Red  Maple.     Acer  rubrum. 
White  Ash.     Projciivus  acuminata. 
Red  Ash.     Fraodnus  pubescens. 
Black  Ash.    FVaxinus  sambucifoUa. 
Sassafras.    Laurus  Sassafras, 
Tupelo,  or  Sour  Gum.    Nyssa  muUifiora, 
Red  Mulberry.     Moms  rubra. 
Hornbeam.     Qrrpinus  Atnericana. 
Iron  Wood.     Ostnja  Virginica. 


White  Beech.    Fagus  syhestris. 

Red  Beech.    Fagus  ferruginea. 

Chestnut.     Castanea  vesca^  vaar,  Americana 

White  Oak.     Qimtcvj  alba. 

Swamp  White  Oak.     Q,uercus  hicoU/r, 

Overeup  White  Oak.   Qid£rcMsvMcrocairfa» 

Black  Oak.     Qitercta  tinctoria. 

Red  Oak.     Quircus  rubra. 

Rock  Chestnut  Oak.     Quercus  vumtaTUi, 

Scarlet  Oak.     Quercus  coccinea. 

Large  White  Birch.    Bebda papyracea. 

Small  White  Birch.    Betuia  pr^mlifoUa, 

Bhtck  Birch.    Betula  lenta. 

Yellow  Birch.    Betmla  excelsa. 

Balsam  Poplar.    PojnUus  balsamijera. 

Heart-leaved   Balsam   Poplar.     Popuka 

candicans. 
Cotton  Poplar.    Populus  Canadensis, 
Vermont  Poplar.    Popuhis  montUfera, 
Large  Aspen.     Popuius  grandiderUata. 
American  Aspen.    Popukis  tremuioides. 
Button  Wood.    Platanus  ocddentaUs, 
Common  Elm.     Ulmus  Americana, 
Slippery  Elm.     Ulmtsfutm, 
Northern  Cork  Elm.     Ulrrms  racemosa. 
Hoop  Ash,or  Hackberry.  Cellis  ocddentaUs. 
Butternut,  or  Oilnut.    Juglans  dnerea, 
Shellbark  Hickory.     Carya  squamosa. 
Pignut  Hickory .     Carya  porcina. 
Bitter  Pignut  Hickory.     Carya  amara. 
White  Pine.     Pirws  Strobus. 
Red  Pine,  or  Norway  Pine.  PifMisresinota, 
Pitch  Pine.     Pinus  rigida. 
Double  Spruce.     Pimis  nigra* 
Single  Spruce.     Pitws  alba. 
Balsam  Fir.     Pinus  balsamea. 
Hemlock  Spruce.     Pinus  Canadensis, 
American  Larch,  or  Hackmatack.    Pitmr 

pendula. 
Arbor  Vit©,*or  ♦•  White  Cedar."     T%uja 

ocddentalis* 
Red  Cedar.    Juniperus  Virginiana 

52  species. 
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Besides  the  abore,  there  are  eeyeral 
trees  of  small  size. 

Striped  Maple.    Acer  Pennsylvanicum* 
Mountain  Maple.    Acer  montunwm. 
Choke  Cherry.     Pnmvs  Virginiana. 
June  Berry.    AtneUi.ncJdcr  Canadensis, 
Mountain  Ash.     Sorbus  Ameriaina. 
Wild  Yellow  Plum,  or  "  Canada  Plum." 

Prmms  Americana. 

And  also  many  large  shrubs,  which 
sometimes  become  Braall  trees. 

The  Stag's  Horn  Sumac.    Rhustypkiim. 
The  Poison  Sumac,  or  Dogwood.    Rhus 

vnvcnala. 
The  Hawthorns.     Crataegus  coccineay  tf-c. 
The  Witch  Hazel.   HamamcUs  Virginiana. 
The  High  Laurel.     Kabnia  hf  if  alia. 
Several  species  of  Willow  and  Alder. 
Several  species  of  Cornus.^  Viburnma^  (f»c. 

The  Forest  Trees  of  New  England  not 
found  in  Vermont  are, 
The  Tulip  Tree.    Linodhidron  TuU'pifcra. 
Sweet  Gum.     Liquidambar  Shjracijl^ui. 
Black  Walnut.     Jugla-ns  tiigra. 
White  Hickory,  Carm  alba. 
White  Cedar  of  Middle  States.     Cupressus 

thyoides. 
Chestnut  Oak.     Qu^cvs  Castarua. 
Post  Oak.     Querctts  obtvdhba. 
Cotton  Tree.     Popnlus  keteropkylla. 

There  are  three  species  found  in  Ver- 
mont, and  not  elsewhere  in  N.  England. 
The  Overcup  White  Oak.     Quercus  ma- 

crocarpa. 
The  Northern  Cork  Elm.  tflmus  ratemosa. 
The  Heart-leaved  Balsam  Poplar.    Popu- 

1ms  candicans. 

The  Overcup  White  Oak  belongs  to  the 
•tates  of  the  West,  and  has  not  been  found 
even  in  New  York.  It  was  found  in  1829, 
by  Dr.  Robbins,  in  many  towns  on  the 
western  border  of  the  state  from  St.  Al- 
bans to  Benningrton.  It  is  distinguished 
by  the  ffreat  size  of  the  acorn,  and  the 
frinfired  border  of  the  cup. 

Tne  Jforthem  Cork  Bark  Elm  was  first 
found  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  was 
described  by  Mr.  Thomas,  in  Silliman's 
Journal,  in  the  same  year  (1829)  that  it 
was  found  by  Dr.  Robbins  in  Bennington 
And  Pownal.  It  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  other  New  England  species  by 
the  broad  plates  of  cork  on  its  branches. 

Three  fine  species  of  Pop/ar, the  two  Bal- 
aam Poplars^3,nd  the  magnificent  Vermont 
Poplar,  Populus  monilitera,  are  scarcely 
found  unless  cultivated,  in  any  other  of 
the  New  England  states.  Neither  of 
these  three  Poplars,  nor  the  Cotton  Pop- 
lar, have  been  found  native  in  New  York 
by  the  Botanists  of  that  State,  according 
to  the  Ute  Report  and  Catalogue  of  Dr. 


Torrey.  (According  to  the  younger  Mi- 
chaux,  the  Cotton  Poplar  is  found  native 
in  the  west  of  New  York.) 

The  Vermont  Poplar,  and  the  Hemrt- 
leated  BaUam  Poplar,  which  Dr.  Robbins 
found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Vermont, 
were  not  seen  native  in  North  America 
by  either  the  elder  or  younger  Michauz, 
and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  previous- 
ly seen  in  a  wild  state  by  any  Botanist  in 
the  United  States. 

List  of  Vrrmont  Plants  not  fonnd  in 
any  other  New  England  state. 

Anemone  Pennsylvanica, 

"  Hudsoniana, 

Corydalis  aurea, 
Nasturtium  nalans, 
Sisymbrium  teres, 
Draba  arabisans, 
Sinapis  arvensis.     Introduced 
Ceraetium  nutans, 
Floerkea  proserpinacoides, 
Ceanothus  ovalis, 
Lathyrus  ochroleucus, 
Phaca-Robbinsii, 
Zizia  integerrima, 
Symphoricarpus  racemosus, 
Viburnum  pubescens, 
Valeriana  sylvatica. 
Aster  ptarmicoides, 
Solidago  humilis, 
Pterospora  andromedea, 
Justicia  Americana, 
Shepherdia  Canadensis, 
Euphorbia  platyphylla, 
Quercus  macrocarpa, 
Populns  candicans, 
"         monilifera, 
Ulmns  racemosa, 
Listera  convallarioides, 
Calypso  bnlbosa, 
Trillium  grandiflomm, 
Zannichellia  palustris, 
Carex  ebnrnea,  . 
Equisetum  variegatum, 
Aspidium  aculeatum, 
Pteris  gracilis. 

Besides  the  species  in  the  above  list, 
many  of  which  are  among  the  rarest  and 
most  interesting  plants  of  the  U.  S.  there, 
are  a  great  number  of  species  common 
in  the  west  of  Vermont,  and  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  which  are  entirely 
unknown  in  the  eastern  parts  of  New 
England.  Among  these  we  may  mention 
the  Ginseng,  the  Golden  Corydalis,  the 
curious  and  beau tifVil  species  of  Dielytra^ 
and  the  Spring  Beauty,  Claytonia  Caroli- 

Of  the  four  beautiful  species  of  Lady ^s 
most  delicate  and  brilliant  blossoms, 
ground  in  the  woods  with  its  cheerful  and 
niana,  whioh  in  early  spring  spangles  the 
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fibmer/mlj  two,  Cmi^^vm  acamlc  mud 
cnetrnmn,  are  found  i&^-Q^e  eastern  part 
of  New  England. 

Four  species  of  TriUiumnit  also  foand 
in  Vermont,  of  which  one,  the  magnifi- 
cent  Greai  jUwered  Tn7/tum,  is  found  no* 
where  else  in  New  England.  In  the  eas- 
tern p#rt  of  Massachusetts,  no  species  is 
fbiind  except  Trillium  cernuum. 

Vermont  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Orchideie. 
The  rare  and  beautiful  Calj/pso  has  been 
fiinnd  no  where  else  in  the  United  States, 
and  Idstera  comjoUmrioides  in  no  other 
New  Enghmd  state.  All  the  species  of 
New  England  are  found  in  Vermont,  ex- 
eept  two,  Tipularia  discolor  and  Orchis 
n/tMndifoliu  r 

Of  the  beautiful  order  of  Ferns,  Ver- 
Mont  contains  two  species  not  found  else- 
where in  New  England,  Pteris  gracilis 
and  Aspidimm  aculuUumj  and  several  fine 
speoies  which  are  wanting  or  rare  in  the 
east  of  New  England,  are  common  in  Ver- 
BMmt.  It  has  all  the  species  of  New  Eng- 
land except  Lygodium  palmuium  and 
Wo^dwmrduL  onodsoides. 

On  the  other  hand  Vermont  is  wanting 
in  a  great  number  of  plants  common  in  the 
■oath  and  east  of  New  England.  Of  course 
itis  destttute  of  all  the  species  peculiar  to 
the  seashore,  and  of  all  the  numerous  and 
beaotifol  «<  Weeds*'  of  the  Sea.  The  ele- 
gant TmUp  TVm,  common  in  the  south- 
west of  New  England,  the  splendid  Mose- 
ley,  and  the  fragrant  Magnolia^  axe  not 
fiwnd  in  Vermont.  In  the  whole  there  are 
»ore  than  500  NewEngland  speoies  which 
it  does  not  possess,  of  which  we  will  onlv 
asntion  Berhsris  vulgaris^  Silene  PennsyU 
,  Ttpkrosim  Virginiaua^  Rhexia  Vir- 


gjmctL^  Uatris  acariosa^  CUtkra  aln^Uiay 
Emtkrmmm  eoecinea^  SnagaUis  «rves#M, 
Hypms  srecta^  AUtris  farinosa^  LiUum 
SMpff^iras,  Poft  Eragrostisj  and  Baptisia 


The  number  of  known  phenogaraous 
plante  of  New  England,  with  the  addition 
of  the  Ferns,  is  nearly  or  quite  1500,  ex- 
eluding  a  great  number  of  nominal  spe- 
cies generally  admitted.  The  number  of 
plante  of  Vermont  of  the  same  Orders,  in 
the  present  catalogue,  is  029.  The  whole 
number  of  species  of  the  same  orders  ex- 
isting within  the  limite  of  the  stete,  is 
doubtless  as  many  as  1100  or  1200,  so  that 
there  is  still  a  very  ample  field  for  the 
discovery  of  additional  species.  Many 
species,  indeed,  exist  on  the  very  borders 
of  Vermont,  in  New  Hampshire  and  Mas- 
sacbusette,  which  we  have  no  authority 
for  inserting  as  natives  of  the  stete,  and 
have  not  admitted  into  the  catelogue,  al- 
tboof  h  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are 
alsoVermont  plants. 


We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  the 
vegetetion  of  the  eastern  part  of  Vermont 
is  greatly  inferior  in  beauty  and  variety 
to  that  of  the  western  border.  The  pinee 
and  firs  prevail  more  at  the  east,  and  the 
species  of  forest  trees  are  not  so  numer- 
ous. While  the  west  has  nearly  every 
plant  of  the  east,  the  east  is  destitute  of 
a  vast  number  of  those  of  the  west. 
Among  the  species  of  Vermont  plante 
wanting  at  the  east,  we  may  mention  the 
Vermont  Poplar ^hoih  the  Balsam  Poplars^ 
the  Cotton  Poplar,  the  Aortkem  Cork 
ElMy  the  Overcup  White  Oak^  Viola  Cana- 
densis and  rostrata^  Dielytra  Canadensis^ 
Uvularia  grandifora^  Asplenium  angusti' 
folium,  rhizophulbtm,  and  Ruta  murarim^ 
&c.,  besides  others  to  be  immediately  no- 
ticed. 

The  western  ridge  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  which  at  the  head  of  lake 
Cham  plain  ceases  to  exist,  is  broken  and 
interrupted  in  the  stete  of  New  York  op- 
posite the  southwestern  border  of  Ver- 
mont, and  thus  an  indirect  and  difficult 
entrance  is  opened  to  some  of  the  plante 
of  the  west  and  northwest.  The  western 
border  of  Vermont  thus  appears  to  be- 
come the  eastern  limit  of  a  considerable 
number  of  plante,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  pretty  complete  list. 

Anemone  PennsylTanica, 

Corydalis  aurea, 

Symphoricarpus  racemosus, 

Justicia  Americana, 

Flcerkea  proserpinacoidss, 

Ceanothus  ovalis. 

Nasturtium  natans. 

Viburnum  pubescens, 

Zannichellia  palustris, 

Carex  eburnea, 

Lathjrrus  oehroleueas, 

Ulmus  racemoaa, 

Quercus  raaorocarpay 

Aster  ptarmicoidef , 

Pterospora  andromedea, 

Pteris  gracilis, 

Zisia  integerrima, 

Lonicera  nirsuta, 

Polanisia  graveolens, 

Trillium  grandiflorum,* 
Many  of  the  above  species,  though  not 
found  more  eastvvardly  in  the  United 
Stetes,  may  possibly  extend  farther  to  the 
east  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  summits  of  Mansfield  and  Camel'e 
Hump  Mountains,  the  highest  moonteins 
in  the  state,  have  been  pretty  thoroughly 
examined  b^  Dr.  Robbins,  Mr.  Tucker- 
man,  and  Mr.  Macrae.  These  mountains, 
though  destitute  of  trees  at  their  very 
summits,  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 


•  Fomd  in  N«w  Bronnviek,  ftccoidiof  to  Book**; 
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which  sweep  orer  them,  do  not  pfobably 
quite  reach  the  true  limita  of  trees,  and 
possess  only  a  few  of  the  alpine  plants  of 
the  White  Mountains,  which  are  about 
80  miles  distant  to  the  eastward.*  The 
only  truly  alpine  species  found  on  these 
mountains  are,  perhaps,  Jiaieus  trifidus^ 
and  Hieroekloa  alpina.  Other  species, 
almost  alpine,  are  Poa  alpina^  Empetrum 
nigrum^  Salix  Uva-ursi,  Bartsia  paUida^ 
Lycopodium  Selago^&e. 

The  materials  upon  which  the  present 
Catalo^e  is  founded,  are  the  following. 

The  Gatalogrue  of  the  plants  of  Middle- 
bury,  published  in  1821  in  Professor  Hall's 
"  Statistical  Account  of  the  town  of  Mid- 
dlebury,"  and  which  was  subsequently 
republished  in  the  first  edition  of  the  pres- 
ent work,  with  the  addition  of  the  com- 
mon cultivated  plants,  and  about  30  indi- 
genous and  naturalized  species,  some  of 
which  were  probably  collected  in  other 
parts  of  the  state,  making  in  the  whole 
569  indigenous  and  naturalizefd  species. 
Tlie  author  of  this  Catalogue  was  Ehr.  Ed- 
win James,  the  well  known  botanist  in 
Long's  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  was  probably  made  almost  en- 
.  tirely  from  his  own  collections,  and 
though  literally  a  mere  list  of  names,  it 
bears  the  marks  eyerv  where  of  the  great 
accuracy  and  research  of  its  author,  then 
a  young  botanist.  It  is  still  the  only  au- 
thority for  several  rare  species. 

The  collections  made  by  James  W. 
RoBBiNs,  M.D.,  of  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  who 
In  the  year  1829  examined  with  the  great- 
est care  and  success  the  whole  western 
border  'of  Vermont,  from  Massachusetts 
to  Canada.  Dr.  Robbins  entered  the  state 
at  Pownal,  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  pass- 
ing slowly  along  the  western  border  to 
the  Canada  line,  examined  the  large  isl- 
ands of  lake  Champlain,  and  aflerwards 
yisited  Camel's  Hump  Mountain,  leaving 
the  state  a{  Windsor  on  the  10th  of  June. 
On  the  20th  of  July  he  again  entered  the 
state  at  Guildhall,  and  after  examining 
the  southern  border  of  lake  Mempbrema- 
gog,  and  the  towns  in  that  vicmity,  he 
yisited  Mansfield  Mountain.  From  thence 
he  proceeded  to  Burlington  and  Colches- 
ter, where  he  first  discovered  the  remark- 
able botanical  region  at  High  Bridge  and 
Winooski  falb,  so  rich  in  rare  and  inter- 
esting plants,  and  after  examining  the 
shores  of  the  lake  and  the  islands  of  South 
and  North  Hero,  he  visited  the  mouth  of 
Otter  Creek,  and,  proceeding  along  the 
western  range  of  towns  from  Shoreham  to 
Pownal,  left  the  state  at  BratUeboro'  on 
the  23d  of  August.     Dr.  Robbins  found 


and  collected  a  vast  number  of  rare  and 
interesting  speoies,  a  large  part  of  which 
were  additions  to  the  Flora  of  New  Eng* 
land,  and  many  of  them  were  also  new  to 
the  United  States. 

^  The  collections  of  JoHir  Caret,  Esq., 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  well  known  to 
Botanists  by  his  contributions  to  the  Flo* 
ra  of  Torrey  and  Gray,  who  resided  at 
Bellows  Falls  during  tne  five  years  pre- 
ceding 1836,  and  who  also  made  frequefti 
visits  to  the  northeastern  counties  of  tbo 
state.  Tliough  Mr.  Carey's  oxamination« 
were  principally  confined  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state,  which  is  very  inferior  tm 
a  botanising  region  to  the  western  border, 
yet  he  collected  very  many  rare  and  inter- 
esting plants,  among  which  we  may 


*  Ueifht  of  MansAeld  moontain  4,379  feeti  and  of 
Camel'a  Hamp  4,183  foot,  above  tide  water. 


tion  CalyMO  hdbosOy  LisUm  t 
des^  and  tauisetum  variegattum.  Mr.  Ca- 
rey has  also  added  to  the  catalogue  m 
larre  number  of  common  species,  espe- 
eiaily  Grasses  and  Cvperacee. 

The  collections  of  W.  F.  Macrae,  Esq. 
of  Montreal,  Canada,  who,  while  resident 
at  Burlington  a  few  years  ago,  as  a  stu- 
dent {in  the  Universi^  of  YornKMit, 
examined  with  great  zeal  the  Botany  of 
that  vicinity,  and  besides  the  more  com- 
mon plants  of  that  region,  collected  ma* 
ny  rare  and  interesting  species,  among 
which  were  Pteris  gracihs^  and  Drabm 
aroHsans,  the  first  new  to  New  En^and^ 
the  last  colleeted- there  only  by  Bficliattx. 
Mr.  Macrae  also,  in  1839,  in  company 

with  EOWARO  TboKERMAH,J».,  E8q.,tlM 

author  of  several  valuable  papers  on  the 
Lichens  of  New  England,  visited  Camel** 
Hump  and  Mansfield  mountains,  where, 
besides  other  rare  species,  they  collocted, 
on  the  sides  of  Mansfield,  Jispiiimm  memU' 
atmmy  found  in  the  United  States  only  by 
Pursh,  and  by  him  in  the  same  region. 
Mr.  Tuckerman  has  also  communicated 
other  species  collected  by  him  is  yarioos 
parts  of  Vermont. 

Several  very  interesting  species  were 
adde4  to  the  Flora  of  Vermont  by  the  late 
J.  Chandler,  M.  D.,  of  Bennington,  Vt., 
who  also  accompanied  Dr.  Robbins  du- 
ring a  part  of  his  first  tour,  and  several 
are  given  on  the  authority  of  Isaao 
Branch,  M.  D.,  of  Abbeville  District,  S. 
C,  Jeremiah  Buroe,  M.  D.,  of  Drews- 
ville,  N.  H.,  M.  M.  Reed,  M.D.  of  Jack- 
sonville, 111.,  and  P.  T.  Washborr,  Esq. 
of  Ludlow,  Vt 

All  the  rarer  species  collected  by  Dr. 
Robbins,  and  many  of  the  common  ones, 
are  ascertained  from  specimens  received 
fVom  him — the  remainder  rest  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  journals  in  my  possession, 
which  were  made  daily  dunng  his  tour. 
From  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
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it*  of  New  finglaiid,  and  oar  motiwl 
ledge  of  each  other's  epeotea,  deri- 
firom  long  intercourte  and  inter- 
ehaure  of  apecimens,  1  belieTe  tluMt  Tery 
few  II  an  J  mistakes  have  occarred  as  to 
the  Bpeoies  received  from  him. 

I  oaTe  received  specimens  from  Dr. 
Chandler  of  all  the  plants  given  on  his 
anthori^,  and  Dr.  Rohbins  saw  and  ea- 
HMsed  the  species  derived  f^om  Drs 
fiMaeb,  Bwrge,  and  Reed,  in  the  heiha- 
lia  of  those  gentlemen. 

1  have  also  seen  specimens  fVom  Mr. 
Maerae,  of  nearly  all  the  species  given  en 
iris  antherity. 

I  have  seen  only  a  few  specimens  from 
Mr.  C^aiey,  bat  have  not  hesitated  to  de- 
pend €Mt  his  known  acooraoy,  and  intimate 
£-- ^  ^^^^  0^    Teerey  aad  Gray. 


In  prenaring  the  Catalogue,  I  have  geo* 
craJly  followed,  especially  as  to  the  nom* 
enclature  of  the  species,  the  truly  hxfseU 
lent  North  American  Flora  of  Torrey  and 
Gray,  now  published  as  fitr  as  Vol.  2,  Ne. 
9.  which  corresponds  with  the  first  part 
of  the  Catalogue  as  far  as  the  ffenns  BU 
d€n§,  inchisive.  As  to  the  remaining  part, 
I  have  prefercpd  such  names  and  syno- 
nyms as  are  most  certain  and  fiimiltar  te 
American  Botanists,  not  always  follow- 
ing my  own  apinions^'^^  such  a  catalogue 
am>rds  no  room  ler  their  explanation  and 
Bopport.  Owing  to  the  ezceUent  mate- 
ri«s  at  my  disposal,  the  Catalegue  is 
doubtless  as  complete  as  that  of  any  state 
of  the  Union  yet  published,  and  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  found  nseful  and  aceep<a» 
ble  to  Betaniflls. 
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CATALOGUE  OF   PLANTS. 

{Tbe^flo  %  i»  pnfijcsd  to  awtk  wpttitm  as  bftTs  b««B  toUodoeed  «od«alBnABtl.3 

CliASS  I.    EXOQEMS,  OR   KONOCOTTJLfilMNOUS  JPIiAMTS. 

ORDsn  RANtJNCULACEfi.    tike  Crattfoot  TVt&s. 

QematiSy  Utm*    VirMs  Bower. 

VirgmiaMa^  L.    Borders  of  thickets  ^.,  in  moist  soil.    Aug. 
tj^rtidZZom,  DC.    Shady«  ledges.    Rather  raie.    May,  June. 

,  HellKr.     Wmd  Fiower, 
mem&rosa,  L.    Woodn,  4bs,    Macy. 
VirgimtauL,  Lc    On  dry  rocky  hills,  SiC.    June ,  July. 

cor.  otto.  K^tMileXofk^-BfrnukjUoiAim'  Colchester,  BurUngton* 4^. £a^3t9is. 
By  an  accidental  tcanspoaiiion,  placed  under  A.  eyHndrica^ 
in  Hovey's  Mag.  Vol.  7,  p.  18. 

Dry  hills,  dbe.    Bellows  Falls,  Cartu     Burlington,  Macrae* 
July. 

Aidaon.  Terveydt  Gcay^  Vol.  Snppl.  p.6ii8.  A.iimUifida, 
var.  Hud3(rmana,DC,  T.  &  O.  I.  p.  13.  On  the  limesteoe 
ledges  of  the  Winooski  river,  stt  Winooski  &lls,  Colchester, 
and  heh»w  High  Bridge,  Buriington,  i2tUuu.  May,  June. 
In  stony  places  occasionally  everflowed,  on  the  banks  of 
lake  Ohamplnm.  Wasthawea,  Booth  Hero,  Ac.,  Robbins, 
At  Mallet's  Bay,  Sharpshin  Point,  and  Winooski  fali^p 
Burlington,  Macrae,  June*  Juiy. 
Hqpatica,  JHSLtn.    Nobk  lAverwort, 

triloba^  Chaiz.    jlnsmens  Hepatioa,  JL     Woods.    ApiiL 
Banunculus,  L.     Crowfoot. 

aquatUisj  L.    var,  cajriUaceui^  DC.     SmaU  streams.    J«ne~Sejpt. 
r^Uins^  L.    ear.  JUiformis^  DC.    Overflowed  borders  of  timen  «Mi 

Jniy^  Aug. 
mharHvuaf  L.    Shady  banks,  &c.    May«  June. 
sceUratus^  L.    Ditches,  Ac.    July^  Aw. 

"    .    June — Aug. 

•ley,  June. 


J^SMisyiiMintca,  Xi. 


aeris,  L.     Buttercups.     Meadows,  &c. 


June — Aug 
,  L.     Buttercups.    Pastures  on  hifls,  dbc 
w^4nSyjL    Xio^  tnoiA  grounds.    i«fne^r*Aug. 
Psinuyfeaiu£i(#,  L.    Lowjnoiat  gwnmds.    July ,  il«f . 
reeur9aius.t  Poir.     Shady  moist  banks.     June. 

ftwiJM,  Richvdaon.  B.  wuUiifidiu^  Fossh.  femis  mad  lakes.  CanHeton, 
CkoMfOer.  South  Hero,  Aibnvf^,  Colchester,  dto.,  Bobbins, 
afliddkibniy,^niy.    Idj^^^iaw. 
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Caltha,  L.    Mfodow  Cavodip.    Marsh  Mangold, 

ftduttrit^  L.     Wet  meadows  and  fwampt.    May,  Jane. 
Coptis,  Salisbury.     Gold  Tkread. 

irifolia^  Saliflb.     Woods,  in  boggy  soil.    May. 
Aquilegia,  Toum.     Columbine. 

Canadensis^  h.    Rocky  places.    May,  June.  \ 

Actea,  L. 

aVfa,  Bifelow.     White  Cohosh.     Rocky  woods.    May. 

rubra^  Bigelow.    Red  Cohosh,    Rocky  woods.    May. 
Cimicifaga,  L. 

racemosoy  Elliott    ^Uaa  racemosay  L.  Black  SnakeroU*  Woods.    Middleterf, 
James.     July,  Aug. 
ThalSetram,  Taum.    Meadow  Rue. 

dioicumy  L.    Shady  rocky  banks.    May. 

Comuti,  L.    Moist  grounds.    July. 

Order  MENISPERMACEJE.     T^  Moonseed  Tribe. 

Menispermnm,  Taum,    Moonseed. 

Canadense,  L.  Woods,  dec.  Middlebury,  James.  St  Albans  and  Sonth  HerOf 
Rabbins.  Burlington,  Ca;rey.  Vergennes,  Macrae,  June, 
July. 

Order  BERBERIDACE JC.     The  Barberry  TVibe. 

Leontice,  L. 

thalictroidesy  L.    Blue  Cohosh^    Woods.    May. 
Podophyllum,  L.     May  Apple. 

psUatum^  L.    Woods  in  rich  soil.    Castleton,  Branch,    May. 

Order  CABOMBACEJB.      . 

Bratenia,  Schrebsr. 

fWfwsa.  HydropeUis  pfwrpwreoy  Michx.  Brasema  peUata^  Parsh.  In  water.  Ill 
Minaud*s  pond,  Rockingham,  Carey.  In  Colchester  pond, 
Macrae.    July. 

Ordeh  CERATOPHTLLACEiE. 
Ceratophyllum,  L.    Homwort. 
-    sekinahimt  Gray.    In  ponds  and  rivers.    Near  the  mouth  of  Winooski  trftT^ 
and  in  lake  Memphremagog,  Bobbins. 

Order  NYMPH JiACE-fi.     The  Water-LOy  Triie. 
Nymptiea,  Toumefart. 

odorata^  Aiton.     White  Waier-Ldly.    Ponds  and  rivers.  July,  Aug. 
Nuphar,  Smith. 

advena^  Aiton.     Yellow  Water-Lily,    Ponds  and  rivers.    June,  July. 
hUea.    var.  Kdkniana,  Torr.  dSt  Gr.    N.  Kalmiaauu  Puish.    Ponds  and  rivers. 
July. 

Order  SARRACENIACEJS. 
Barracenia,  Toum. 

purpurea^h.    Side-saddle  Ffower.    Forefather's  Cup.    Sphagnousbogs.    June. 

Order  PAP  AVERAGES.     T%e  Poppy  Tribe. 
Baaguinaria,  DiUenius,    Blood-root. 

CamadensiSy  L.     Woods,  &c.    May. 
Chelidonium,  Toum. 

§  majusy  L.    Road-sides,  and  about  houses.    June— Sept. 

Order  FUMARIACEiE.     The  Pumiiory  Trib^ 
Dielytra,  Borckh. 

cu^llarioy  DC.    Woods,  ^bc.    May. 

Canadensis^  DC.      Squirrel   Com.    Woods.     St  Albans,   Jiobbins.      In    the 
southwest  of  Vermont,  Oakes.    May. 
Adiumia,  Raf. 

fimgosa,  CaryddUs  ^mmoy  Ventenat.  Adhmia  cirrhouty  Raf  Rocky  woode. 
Middlebury,  Jdmes^  Bur^e.  Castleton,  Burlington,  and 
Westhaven,  iZoA^ms.    Ludiow,  Washburn.    July— Sept 
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CMydalk,  DC, 

^M,  Willd.    Rooky  woodf«    CtsUeton,  OUmHer.  Barlm^toii,  Macro/g.  Maj» 

June. 
glmutM^  Pnfdi.    Rooki  and  kdgea.    May,  Jime. 

Ordee  CRUCIF£IL£.    7^  Cruciferous  TYibe. 

WaatnrtiTOHy  A*  .0t'. 

ftUuttrA,  DC.    Wet  places.    July,  Ad£. 

fli«teii#,  DC    tw.  Jwimr^flnttTw,  way,  T.  &  G.  T.  p.  75.    In  shallow  water  on 
the  borders  of  Otter  Creek  below  Vergennes,  abundant  for 
aereral  miles.  Bobbins,    July,  Aug. 
Barbarea,  R.  Br, 

mdgm.Ti$^  R.  Br.     Winier  Cress,    Road-sides,  &c.,  generally  in  moist  soil/  Jane. 
Arabia,  L.     WaU  Cress. 

kirsuta^  Scop.    ATsagiUaUiy  DC.     TifrriMs  hirsufay  L.    Rocks.    June. 
Imemgaia,  DC.     Turritis  Itnigata^  Mahl.     Rocks.    June. 
Cardamine,  L. 

riumboideayDC     C  rot^/ndifoliavar,^  Tor.  Si^Gny,  Wet  meadows.  CastletOD, 

Robhins'.    May,  June. 
Atr^Mte,  L.     C.  Pennsylvaniaiy  Mubl.     Brooks,  &.c.    Jnne,  July. 
frmUmMis-^  L.    Lady's  Smock.     Cuckoo  Fl&wnr.     Wet  meadows.    Whiting  and 
Alborgfa,  OuLTidler.    St  Albans,  Robbins4    May,  June. 
Dentaria,  L,     Tbolkuort. 

diphvlUy  Michz.    Pepper  Root.    Woods.    May. 
tetuMto,  Mohl.     Woods.    Castleton,  Bobbins.    May. 
Sisymbrium,  AUioni. 

§  ofiemaJUy  Scop.    Hedge  Mustard.    Road-sides  and  about  houses.  June — AUjg. 
ter^t  Toa,  6l  Gray,  I.  p.  93.     Cardamine  teres^  Michz.    Vermont,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  Mickaux.    No  botanist  except  Michauz  has  ever 
collected  this  species. 
Sinapia,  L,    MUslard, 

&  nigra^  L.    Black  Mustard.    Old  fields,  &.c.    June — Aug. 
I  mrvtnsit^  L.   Road  sides,  old  field8,&c.,  called  **  Charlock"  which  it  resembles. 
Charlotte  and  Alburgh,  Bobbins.    About  Burlington,  Macrae, 
May,  June. 

arabisans,  Michx.    On  rocks.    On  Lake  Champlain,  Mickavx.    At  Sharpshin 
Point  Burlington,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Juniper  Island, 
Macrae.     May. 
Coehlearia,  L. 

§  Armoraeiet^  L.    Borse-radisk.    Banks  of  rivers,  and  about  houses,  in  moist 
soil.     Jnne.    This  well  known  species  is  also  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  Massachusetts,  often  in  places  distant  uom 
habitations. 
Camelina,  Cranlz. 

§  sativa,  Crantz.    Old  fields,  flaz  fields,  Ac.    Ferrisburgh,  Bobbins,    Bellows 
Falls,  Carey. 
Lepidium,  X/.    Pepperwort,  or  "  Pepper  Qrass." 

'  Virginicumy  L.    Sandy  fields  and  roadsides.    June,  July. 
Capaella,  Veni.     Shepherd's  Purse, 

§  BMrea-pastorisy  Mcench.     Gardens  and  fields.    April— Sept. 
Raphanus,  L, 

§  Bt^hmwutrwn^  L.     Oiarlock.     WUd  Bndish,     Cultivated  grounds.     South 
Hero,  Bobbins.    Jcme,  Sept. 

Ordkr  CAPPARIDACEiE.     Th€  Caper  Tribe. 

Polanisia,  Baf, 

gremeoUm9^  RAf«    On  the  gravelly  banks  of  Lake  Champlain,  above  high  water. 
July,  Aug. 

Onnnn  FOLYGALACBiE.    ^ne  MUewort  Tribe, 

Polygala,  L.    Milkwort. 

MrtieiUmUt  L.    Dry  Soils.    At  Bellows  Falls,  Tiukerman,  Carey.    July— Sept 
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SmugiLy  L.     Seneca  Snake-root,    Dry  rocky  woods  and  banks.    Jvtti*. 
.     polygamt^^  Wait.    P.  ruMfci,  WUld.    I>ry  fields  and  kardtrs  of  woods,    loljt 
Ang.  ^ 

paucif olia^  VfiWd.    Pine  woods  and  sphagnons  swiiqwk    May,  Just. 
ambiguay  Nnttall.    Dry  fields,  &c.     Pownal,  Rodinns.    July^  Aog. 

Order  tlOLACEifi.     T%e  Violet  Tribe. 

Viola,!,.     Vudet. 

palmatOy  L,    Woods  and  shady  banks.    Pownal,  Bobbms.    May. 

eucuUatM^  Ait.     Wet  meadows  and  woods.    May. 

wgittataj  Ait.    tMir .  ovata^  T.  A.  G.  I.  p.  138.     V,  ^vote,  Niitt.    Dry  hUk,  dbo« 

May. 
rlMiMUfiyM,  Mfelug.    Woods.    May. 
hlamdoy  Willd.    Wet  meadow^  and  woods.    May. 
Muhlenbergiiy  Torrey.    Moist  woods.    May,  June* 
roMrata^  tnxik.    Woods.    May,  Jane. 
pubescensy  Ait.    Woods.    May,  June. 
Qsa^rftwitf,  L.    Woods.    May,  Jon*. 

Ordkr  DROSERAC£iB.     7%e  Swndew  TWds, 

Orotera,  L.    Sundew, 

rotumdtfoUot  L.    Sphagnons  bogs.    June — ^Ang. 

lonffifelia^  L.    Sphagnous  bogs.    June — Aug. 
Pamassia,  Toum.    Grass  of  Panuuma. 

CaroUwiana^  Michz.    Wet  meadows,  &o.    Aug.,  Sept. 

O&DZB  CISTACEiEl.    T^  JMc-rose  THfr*. 
Helianthemum,  Tbum, 

Canadensty  Michz.    Dry  sandy  pastures,  &c.  Pownal,  Hobbins,  Bellows  Falls* 
Carey,    Burlington,  Macrae,    June. 
Leohea,  L,    Pin  Weed. 

majoTy  Mich.    Dry  pastures,  ^c.    Middlebury,  James,    July,  Aug. 
minoTy  Lam.     Dry    hills,  A&o.     Middlebury,  James,     Burlington,   Macrae. 
Bellows  Falls,  Carey,    July,  Aug. 

Order  HYPERICACE^.    The  St,  Jokn^z  Wort  Tribe. 

Hypericum,  L.    5!^.  John's  Wort, 

pyrttmidotKYH,  Alt    H.  aseyroideSyV7W\A,  Banks  of  rivers.  Burlington,  i^^sJ^. 
^     Near  Rutland,  Bobbins.    On  Black  river,  Springfield,  Gtrqr. 

On  White  river,  between  Royalton  and  Hartford,  Odkeu 

July,  Aug. 
§  perfbratum^  L.    Comrfum  St..  John's  Wort,    Grass  fields,  pastures,  Ac,    lnly» 

August. 
eorymhoium,  Muhl.    Shady  banks,  S^.    July,  Aug. 
eUiptieunif  Hooker.    Moist  meadows,  Slc,    Middlebury,  Surge,    Westford  and 

Ferrisburgh,  Bobbins.      Burlington,   T\acerman,     Bellows 

Falls,  &c.,  Carey,    July,  Aug. 
mutUum^  It.    H.mrvijlorum,  Willd.     Wet  soils.    July,  Aug. 
Canadense^  L.     Wet  soils.    July,  Aug. 
Elodea,  Adans, 

Virgmiea^  Nutt.     Swamps,  Slc,     Middlebury,  Jkmes,    Burlingtoii,  Macrae. 

July  Aug. 

Oedxr  ILLECEBRACEiEL    7%e  XnaUgrau  TWk. 

Spergula,  Ba/rU. 

farvemm,  L.    Old  fields,  dbo.    Juas,  Oot 
Anyohia,  Michx. 

^diekoUm^  Michz.    Dry  hills,  &c.    Pownal,  Bobbins,    July,  Aug, 

Ordrr  CARYOPHYLLACEiE.     Tfie  PM  TrBe. 

Mottngo,  L, 

wartieUUUA^l,,    0aady  sails.    Bellows  IWs  Gir«y.    JsljF^-Sept. 
Axeaaria,  L.    Samdtport, 

Hrieta^  Michz.    Rocks.    June. 
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Onmlmmiirm,  0pn>f.     iL.  £(a^a,  Bifcl.  non  M\chx.     0«  the  rammits  </ 

MaatfieldmoontaJnandCaiiieriHamp,  i2o^iw,  Tiuierman. 

mnd  Macrae.     Joly,  Ang-      (Ideotictl  with   ii.  ^^o^a   of 

Miebaux,  Macrae.) 
\  SetfyUtfoUa^  L.    Sandy  fields.    Burlington,  7\iciennan,    May — July, 
iateri^*,  L.    Moift  woods.    Middlebnry,  Bvrge.    FairhaTen,  Jiodbins.    June. 
BteUam^Xr. 

§  flu^uh  Smith.    CSUdhMe<l.    Gardens,  Ac,    April — Not. 
lomgUbUa^  Mnhl.    Bellows  Falls,  CJirey.    June. 
imrJis^  Bigel.    Swamps,  and  on  moantains.    June,  July. 
9^6am^jU    Mnue-tar  CkUtweed. 
§  9migMtMm^  L.    Roadsides,  ^o.    June. 
M<MW,  Aaf.  /  Moist  shady  places.    Middteboiy,  Burge.    Danby  uid  &«tlaad, 

RobbiM.    May. 
SUene,!^    Cs^cl/ly. 

•MftfrAisA,  L.    Dry  fields,  &c.    On  the  rocks  abont  Winootld  falls,  Colchester. 

Rabbins,    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    June. 
§  woetijUnu^  L.    Old  fields,  dto.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    BnrlingtOB,  Maarm, 

Jnly. 
Agrofltemma,  Xr. 

QHkago^  L.  Cbm  CofXU.    Cnltivated  fields,  &e.    June. 

Orozk  PORTULACEiE.     The  Pwnkme  Tribe. 

Portnlaca,  L. 

oleraeea^  L.    Pwrdane^    Gardens,  Ac.    July,  Aog. 
Clsytonia,  L. 

C^oltnuuui,  Mtehx.    SfHng  B$amiy.    Woods.    April,  May. 

Ordkr  LINACEiB.     7li«  /^Taa;  TH^. 

Linnm,  L.    Ffax, 

I  itftfstt^jiimem,  L.    CVmMmi  Jfoe.    Old  fields,  &e.    July. 
f'ljjiiii'iiiMiii,  i>*    Dry  Woods,  &o.    Fownal,  Rabbins.    Judd — Aug. 

Ordzb  GERANIACE^.     7!^  Geranium  Tribe. 

Oefaninm,  L. 

maculatuMyL.    Woods.    J«iie. 

CaroUnianum,  L.    Dry  soils.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Burlington,  Oakes.   Jiuif. 

MaberHMnum.  L.    Shady  ledges,  &c.    June— Sept. 

^dUssOum^h.    Hills.    Castleton,  iZoA^uu.    June,  July,  Exactly  the  European 

plant,  and  found  also  by  Dr.  Bobbins  at  Augusta,  Me.t  and 

Uxbridge,  Mass. 

ORDm  BALSAMINACEiE.     The  Balsam  TMbe. 
Impatieiks,  L.    Baisam. 

fmlUda^  Nntt.    Moist  shadjr  grounds.  Fownal,  Oaigs.   At  the  base  of  Mansfield 
mountain,  Westhaven,  Jericho,  Ac,  Rabbins.    Guildhall, 
Carey. 
fidva^  If  «tl.    Moist  grounds.    Aug.  Sept. 

Order  LIMNANTHACEJEL 
Fkerkea,  WiOd.       , 

pr^MrfJMMemdMf  Willd.  Wet  banks,  and  margins  of  streams^  Ae.  Castleton, 
Rabbins,    May. 

Ordbr  OXAUDACEiE.     T%e  Woad-sarrd  TWSs. 

Ofldis,!;.     WaadsmrsL 

meUasdla^  L.    Mountain  woods.    June,  July, 
sirtcto,  ii.    Cultivated  grounds.    June — Sept. 

Order  XANTHOXYLACEJB. 
Xiathoxylum,  L. 

Americamwrn^  Ifiller.  X  traxinewm^  Willd.  Priekiy  Ask.  On  rocky  hills  and 
banks.  Middlebary,  Jasnes.  Ferrisbergh,  Shoraham,  Gnad 
Isle,  Shelbome,  St  Albans>  and  Arlingtan,  Rabbim.  April| 
May.  N 
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OftDxa  ANACARDIACE£.     TV  Cashew  TVife. 

RJius,  Ir.    Sumac. 

hfjthina^  L.    SS^g-'s  A^m  Swnae.    Hills.    June. 

glabriL,  L.    Smooth  Sumac,    Hills,  &c.    July. 

eopalUna^  L.    iUiwn^fft  Sumac    Hills  and  pastures.    July. 

vensnoto,  DC.     A.  vemiz,  JL.  in  part.      Poison  Sumac.      Poistm  Dogupood,^' 

Stamps.    June. 
7Vmcoi2«n4r<m,  L.    Poison  Ivy.    Woods  and  along  fences.    June. 
mronuUicay  Ait    Dry  hills  and  banks.    Shoreham,  Dr.  HiU.    Westhaven  and 

rownal,  Bobbins.     May. 

Order  MALVACEJS.     TTui  MaOow  Tribe. 

Malva,  L.    Mallows. 

§  rotundifoUa,  L.    Road-sides  and  about  houses.    June — Sept. 

Sida,Xf. 

Abutilonj  L.    Waste  places,  cultiyate4  grounds,  &c.    Pomial,  Bobbins.    Atlg.9 
Sept. 

Order  TILIAC££.     Tki  Lmdeti  Dribe. 

Tilia,  L.    Unden^  or  lAme  Tree. 

Americana^  L.    Bass  Wood.    Woods.    July. 

Order  VITACEiE.     7%e  Vine  Tribe. 

Vitis,  L.    Vine. 

Jjobrusca^  L.    Fox  Grape.    Woods  and  thickets.    June. 

tutivaUst  Michx.    Summer  Qrape.    Banks  of  rirers,  dec.     On  the  alluvial 
banks  of  the    Winooski,   near   High   Bridge,    Colchester, 
Bodbins.    Rocks  at  Sharpshin   Point,  Burlington,  Macrae. 
Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    June. 
*"        riparia^  Mickz.    Thickets  on  the  banks  of  rivers.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  June. 
eordifoUa,  MicUz.    JFVost  Qrape.     Winter  Qrape.  Borders  of  thickets,  &c.  June. 
Ampelopsis,  Michx.  ^; 

quinquefoliay  Michz.     Common  Creeper.    Woods,  Slc.    July. 

Order  ACERACEiG.     The  Maple  Tribe. 

A«er,  L.    Mipie. 

Pennsylvanicum^  h.    A.  striabum^  M'lchx.    Striped  Maple.    Woods.    May,  June. 
epicatumj  Lam.    A.  montanum^  Ait.    Mountain  Maple.     Woods.    June. 
smcckarinum,  L.     Sugar  Ma^      Woods.     May.     vor.  nigrum.    A.  iKtgrym^ 

Michz.     EUuk  Sugar  Maple.     Woods.    May. 
dasyearpttm^lSAah.     White  Maple,    Soft  Maple.    Banks  of  rivers.    April. 
rubrum,  L.    Bed  Maple,    Swamps,  dLC.    April,  May. 

Order  CELASTRACEJE. 

Staphylea^  L.    Bladder-ntut. 

trifolia,  L.    Rocky  banks,  dto.    Middlebury,  James.    Pownal,  Bobbins.    May. 
*Celastrus,  L. 

scandensj  L,     Wax-work.    False^ BiUer-Sweet.    Borders  of  woods,  fences,  &c. 
June. 

Order  RHAMNACEiE.     The  Buck-7%om  THbe. 

Rhamnus,  L.    Buck-thorn. 

alntfolius,  L'Her.     Sphagnous  swamps.    Castleton,  Whiting,  Craflsbury,  dkc.. 
Bobbins.     Hubbardton,   Chandler.     Danville,  Carey.    Mi^, 
June. 
Ceanothus,  L.  *--  " 

AmerieanuSj  L.     Neip  Jiersey  T)ea.     Dry  woods,  pastures,  &.C.    July 
ovalief  Bigel.    Dry  open  sandy  woods,  &^.    Burlington,  June. 

Order  LEGUMINOSiE.     7^  Pea  and  Bean  Tribe* 

Vieia,  L.     Vetch. 

emtiva,  L.     Common  Vetch.     7\xre.    Old  fields,  &c.    July. 
Craeea^l*.    Old  fields,  4us.    Middlebury,  J?«r^.    June,  July. 
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Latbjros,  !#. 

fliartfifltitf,  BtgeL    Pimm  marititfivm^  JL.    SSi^Tfs  Pea.    On  the  sandy  shore  of 
lake  Chajnplain,  Burlington,  Macrae,    June,  July. 

fahutrisy  L.    Wet  meadows,  &c.    June. 

tMtr.  myrt^tf^ttfj,  I/,  vn^r^t^io,  Muhl.    *»  In  Vermont.     Torre v  ^  Gray." 

acAroZntatf,  Hooker.    L  gUtuci/olius,  Beck.    On  the  banks  of  lake  CharaplaiOy 
in  dry  soil,  in  North  and  South  Hero,  Robbins,     June,  July. 
Apiofl,  Boerkaave. 

tuberosa^  McBnch.     Ghfcine  Apias<,  L.     Orov/nd  Nut.    Moist  shady  places.    Aug, 
AmphicarpsBa,  EUiott. 

wumoUa^  Elliott.     Glycine  monoica^  L.    Woods.    July. 
TrifoUam,  L,     CScver.     Trtf&U. 

I  orvsKM,  L.    Dry  sandy  soil.    July,  Auff. 

{  pratensey  JL.    Red  Clavor,    Meadows,  fields,  Ac.    June — Sept 

repeiUy  L.     WhUe  Clover.    Meadows,  fields,  woods,  &c.    May — Oct. 
Melilotus,  T\fum.    MdUfli. 

officinalis^  Willd.     Yellow  MeUlot.    Middlebury,  Jamez*    June — Au|^. 
Medieago,  It. 

§  lupvUwOy  L.    NomianiAk.    Fields,  Ac.    South  Hero.    RotkvM.    June,  Aug. 
PImi^  h. 

BoHnaUf  Oa^es,  in  Hoyey*8    Ma«f,  May,  1841.    On  a  limestone   ledge  ill 
Burlington,  on  Uie  banks  of  Winooski  riTer,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  below  High  Bridge,  BoUnns.    May,  June. 
Desmodinm,  DC.    Hedysarum,  L. 

nudiflorumy  DC.     Dry  woods.    Aug. 

oeumiTuUumy  DC.    Dry  woods.    An|^. 

Canadensey  DC.     Woods  and  by  fences.    July,  Aug. 

eemeseensj  DC.    Dry  soil.     Pownal,  Bobbins.    Au^. 

pamicuUUumy  DC.    Dry  woods.    Ferrisburgb, /Z^^Sins.    Auff. 

DiUenii,  Darlington.    Dry  woods.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey,    Auf . 
espedeza,  Midia*    Hedysarum,  L. 

violaceay  Pers.     Dry  woods.     Rockingham,  Carey.    Aug. 

kirtay  £11.    Dry  fields,  banks,  &c.     Colchester,  Bobbins.    Aug. 

cajritatOy  Michx.    Dry  pastures,  &c.    Bellows  Falls,  Caarey.    August 
Lupinus,  L.     Lupine. 

peremnis^  L.     WSd  lAtpme.    Sandy  woods  and  fields.    June. 
Cassia,!.. 

Mmrilandiea  L.     WUd  Scrma.    Orwell,  Dr.  Bill.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Aug. 

Ordir  rosacea.     TV  Boie  Tribe. 
Pmnas,  Tbnm.    Phm. 

^mericanay  Marshall.    P.  nigray  Ait     Canada  Plum.     Wild  y^Uno  Pkm.— 
Woods.    May. 
Ceramis,  Jias.    Pmnus,  L     Cherry. 

pumUay  Michx.    Sand  Cherry.    Rocky  or  sandy  shores.    May. 

Pennsylvatueay  Loi»e\.     C.  boreaUsy  fdichx.     Wild  Bed  Cherry.    Woods.    May. 

MTotMo,  DC     C.  Virginianay  Michx.     WUd  Black  Cherry.    Fields,  woods,  Ac 
June. 

Virgimianay  DC.    P.  obovatay  Bigeh    Choke  Cherry.    Fields,  woods,  &c.   June. 
8piT»a,  L. 

safie^oUay  L.    Meadow  Sweet.    Low  grounds.    July,  Aug. 

tamenlosay  L.     Bardhack.    Low  grounds.    July,  Aug. 
Genm,  Lt.    Avens. 

Mriehmiy  Ait.    Low  grounds.    July. 

Firgimanumy  L.    Fields,  Ac.    June,  July. 

malBy  L.  .  Water  Avens.    Bogs.    June. 
Waldstena,  mid. 

firagirioidesy  Tratt.    DaUbardafiagarioideSy  Michx      Woods.    June. 
Agnmo^a,  7b»n».  '  Agrimony. 

Eufatoriay  L.    Woods  and  pastures.    July. 
Fe*raUU&,  L.    CinauefoiL 

fruticosay  L.    Bogs.    July — Sept. 

Cemadenuioy  L.    P.  strnplex,  Michx.    Pive  Finger.    Woods,    May,  June. 
Mr.  pwmUa.    P.  PimHay  Poir,    Pastures,  £c.    May-*Aug. 
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Jfarvegica^  L.    Old  fields,  ^bc.    June — Aug. 

tridentata^  AH.    On  the  Alpine  smnmits  of  Mansfield  mooiiteia  wml  OmmI's 

Hnmp,  JRobUm.    July,  Aw, 
arguta^  Porsh.     P.  anifertiflora^  Torre  v.    Roekf  Hillt.    I^ownal,  OMtietOD, 

R(Mins     Bellows  Falls,  Cmty.    Blajr,  Jane. 
ftfissriiui/L.    Orerflowed  places.    Jane,  Jalr. 

argeiUea^h,    Dry  hills,    Ac.     Bellows  FaUs,    Cmof,     Barlington,   Maorwu 
Pownal,  JMhins,    Jane. 
Oollianim,  jCr< 

paUtstre^  L.    Bo^.    Barlfngton,  RMins,    Charleston,  Cmrmf.    July. 
Fragaria,  Tlmfw.    Strawberrw. 

Virginiama,  Ehrh.     fTtui  SiCratff&srry.    Woods  and  meadows.    May. 
vssca,  L..    Common   *'^  EngUsK*   Wood   Strawbemf,     Woods,  «fe«ii%  on 
noontains.    May. 
Dalibarda,  L, 

repens^  L.    Woods,  especially  on  mountains.    June—^Anf. 
B«U>as,  L*    Bramble. 

odoraiuSf  L.    FUnoering  Raspberry,    Shady  rocky  blinks.    June— Avf. 
gtrigvsus^  Michz.    Red  Raspberry.    Aboat  woods.    May,  Jose. 
occidentalism  L.     TfUmble-berry.    Black  Raspberry,  By  fences,  Ac,   May,  J«it^ 
fiUosus,  Ait.    B^k  Blackberry.    Borders  of  woods  and  fields.    Jiitte. 
Canadensis^  L.   R,  tritiaUs^  PuTsh.    Lew  BUekbesry.    Fields,  &c.    June. 
kispidus^  L.    R,  sempervirens  and  sUesus^  Biffelow.    Woods.    June. 
trifiorusy  Richardson.    jR.  taxatiliSf  Michx.    Bwmps  and  woods.    JwM^ 
Rosa,  Thum.    Rose. 

CarolinAyL.    Borders  of  swamos,  dss.    Jaly« 
Imeiday  Ehrh.    Pastures,  dbc.    June. 

blanda^  Ait.    On  rocks.    Bellows  Falls,  Corey.    Rsrlis^n,  JIfssras.    Oft  tbs 
ledffe  near  Hif^  Bridge,  Bsirlingtoii,  with  nbsss  JtMuksUf , 
OttKcs.    June. 
§  rubiginosay  L.    SweU  Briar,    Thickets,  pasCvns,  dto;    Jane,  July* 
Crategus,  L,    Hawthorn. 

eoecineoy  L.    Borders  of  thickets,  dko.    May,  JttBS. 

tomestoM,  L.    var.  B.,  Torrey  A,  Gray,  U  i66.     ThiokSCs,  dks.     Bellows 

Kails,  Carey.    May,  June. 
punUatOy  Jacq.    Borders  of  woods,  $Ui.    fWriskufli^  CharloMoi  Oslsiwster» 
&c,  RobbinSy    May,  June. 
^ynis,X. 

arbuttfoUoy  L.  f.    tor.  erytkroearpa.    Dry  woods.    June. 

vor.  melanocarpa.     Chokeberry.     8wamps.    June. 
JhuricanOy  DC,    Sorbus  ,^mericanay  V/ iWd.   MounUUn  Ask,    Woods,  vspeeidly 
on  mountains.    June. 
Amelanchier,  Medic,  DC.    Mespilus,  L.     Aronia,  Ptn.    Jttneberry. 

Canadensisy  T.  &,  G.  1—473.    Mespilus  Can.  L.    Pyrus  Botryapimm^  L.  f9. 
var.  Batryaprumy  T.  &  G.    Woods,  ^bc.    May,  June 
var.  oblongjfoliay  T.  &  G.     Woods,  Ac.    May,  June, 
vsr.  TOtunl^foHa^  T.  A  G.    Rocky  banfts  of  rivers,  dbo.    May,  f«iis. 
sor.  oUgocarpay  T.  A  G«    Near  the  summits  of  Camers  Hump  and  Mansfield 
mountain,  Robbinsy  TVcft^rmsn,  and  Macros,    Ift  %  swamp 
at  Guildhall,  Carey,    June. 

Order  LTTHRACEiE.    Tke  Loosestrife  Tribe. 
Deeodon,  OmeUn, 

osrttaUaHtfs,  Elliott.    Lytkrvm  vert.y  L,    Routes  of  fsads,  As.   OsMestefi 
Robbins,     * 

Ordbr  0NAGRACE£.    Tke  Evetdng  Primrose  7\riis. 

Epilobium,  L,     Wiiiow  fferb, 

angustifoliumy  L.    E.  spicatumy  Lam.    Burnt  wssde,  dke«    J'^t  Am§* 

eolorettumy  Muhl.     Wet  places,    isly,  Aug. 

pmlustrey  L,   var.  albiflorvmy  Lehm.  E,  Unearey  MuhL  £.  4 
Swamps.    Aug. 
(EnotiMm,  J0.   Evening  Primrose, 

bioKidsyh.  ^OUMds,A».   iviy^Asg. 
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pwmUOf  L.    Old  fields,  &e,    June — Sept. 
Gimea«  TUitm.    BnckanUr's  Nightshade, 
'  moy  L.    Woods,  &e.    July. 
,  Lh    Old  woods,  on  fallen  mossy  trunks,  Ac.    Joly,  Aug. 

Sub-Orosr  HALORAG£iE. 
Proaerpinac^,  L. 

solttftrif,  L.    Ditches,  borders  of  ponds,  &o.    July,  Aag. 
Mynophylliim,  FotS.     Water  AfOfoil, 
tpicmtum^  L.    In  ponds,  &c.    July. 

Ordxr  CUCURfilTAC££.     TTie  Oowd  Tribe, 
Sieyos,  L.    SimgU-Meded  Cucumber, 

mmgmlmtue^  L.    Cnltivated  grounds  and  rif  er  banks.    Aug. 
EcHinocystis,  T\rrrey  4»  Oray^  1»  542. 

Uhmtm^  T.  A  6.  MomordUa  echinata,  Willd.  Hexameria  eekinatOy  T.  ^  G.  in  New 
York  State  Cat.  p  137.    AUurial  banks  of  rivers.    On  the 
Hoosic,  Pownal,  Vt.,  Oake$.    On  the  Winooski,  below  High 
Bridge,  Colchester,  Robbvns,    Aug. 
Order  OROSSULARIAC££.     Tke  Currant  and  Gooseberry  THbe, 
Bibes,  L,     Currant  and  Choseberry, 

Cynoshati^  L.    Rocky  woods,  &c. '  May. 
loctcjtre,  Poiret.    Rocky  mountain  woods.    May,  June. 

fTOstralum^  L'Herit.    R,  rigens  and  trifidvmiy  Michx.    Mountain  woods.     May. 
fioridumy  L'Herit  IFUd  Black  Currant.  Woods.  Bridgewater,  Thompson.  May. 
rubrum^  L.    Red  garden  Currant.    Swampi*.     St.  Johnsbury,  Caretj.     Also  on 
the  rocky  banks  of  the  Winooski,  Oakes.    May,  June. 
Ordxr  CRASSULACEJS.     Tke  Housc-leek  Tribe. 
PeBthorom,  L. 

sedaides^  L.    Low  moist  places.    July,  Aug. 

Order  8AXIFRAGACEJ&.     The  Saxifrage  Tribe, 
SaxiftagR,  L,    Saxifrage, 

VtrginienM,  Michz.    Rocks.    May. 

PeimsyliKUuea^  L.    Wet  meadows  and  swamps.    May,  June. 
Mitella,  L, 

dtphjflUy  L.    Faise  sanide.    Woods.    May. 

nudoyla,    M.  cardifoUay  Lua,    M,  prostrata^  Michiu    Shady  bogs.    May,  June. 
Tiajrella,  L,    MU/re  Wort. 

cardifoHa^  L.     Woods.    May,  June. 
CJuysofplenium,  Tnt/m,     Golden  Saxifrage. 

Jhnericanumf  Schweinitz.     C.  oppositifoUum^  Michz.  i&c.  not  L.    Wet  boggy 
soil.     May,  June. 
Order  HAMAMELACEiC.     The  Witch  Hazd  Tribe, 
Hamamelis,  L.     Witch  Hazel, 

Vtrgimana^  L.     Woods,  Ac.    Oct,  Nov. 

Order  UMBELLIFERJE.     The  UmbeOiferom  Tribe. 
Hydrocotyle,  Towm,    Marsh  Penny  Wort, 

Jhnerieanay  JL.    Swamps,  Ac.    July,  Aug.  " 

Sanjcnla,  Tbum.    Sanicle. 

Mmniandicot  L,    Woods.    June. 
Ciciita,  L. 

WMiemlmtat  L.     Water  Hemlock.    Moist  meadows,  Ao.    July,  Aug. 

hMifera^  L.     Borders  of  swamps,  Ac,    August 
Sioin,  L.     Water  Parsnip. 

UHfoUum,  L.    Wet  places.    July,  Aug. 
Cryptotsnia,  DC. 

Cmtudenti$^  DC.    Sison  Canadense^  L.    Shady  banks,  Ac,    July. 
Zisi^Koch. 

mtrso,  Koch.    Smyniwn  a/ureum^  L.    Meadows,  &c.    July. 

itUegerrimAy  DC    SmynUum  integerrimum,  L.    Shady  banks,  &c.    June* 
Thispiom,  NuU, 

cordatuMj  Torrey  A  Gray,  1,  615.    Middlebury,  James.    June. 
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Coniofelinnm,  Fbch. 

Canadense,  T.  &  G.  1,  619.     Sdirmm  Can.,  Michz.    Onidmm  Cbf».,  Sprengf. 
Cedar  swamps  and  wet  woods.    FmirhaTen,  and  at  the  base 
or  Mansfield  mountain,  Bobbins.  Bariington,  Afiiaat.  Jolj. 
Arcbangelica,  Hoffm.  \  ^ 

atropurpurea,  Hoffm.    Angelica  triquinaUiy  Michz.    Angdica,    Low  grounds^ 
July. 
Pastinaca,  Thtim. 

§  sativa,  L.     Common  Parsnep,    By  fences,  d:c.    June,  July. 
Heracleum,  L.     Cow  Parsnep, 

lanatum,  Michz.    By  fences,  &c.    June,  July. 
Osmorhiza,  Raf. 

longiwtyUs,  DC    Sweet  Cicdy,    Woods.    May,  June. 

brevistyUs^  DC.    Woods.    May,  June.    . 
Conium,  L.    Hemlock.  g 

§  mactfZahini,  L.    Poison  Hemlock.    Road  sides,  &c.    July,  Aug. 

Order  ARALIACEiE.     The  AraHa  TMbe. 
Aralia,  L. 

nudieaulis,  L.     WUd  SarsapariUa.    Woods.    May,  June. 

racemosa,  L.    Spikenard.     Woods  and  shady  banks.    July. 

hupida,  L.     Burnt  woods,  A.c.    July. 
Panaz,  L.    Ginseng. 

quinauefolium,  L.     Common  Ginseng.    Woods.    July. 

trifotium,  L.     Dwarf  Ginseng.    Moist  woods.    May. 

Order  CORNACEJE.     Tke  Dogwood  Tribe. 
Comus,  L.    Dogwood. 

altemifolia,  L.    Woods.    June. 

drcinata,  L.    Woods,  &c.    Middlebury,  James.    Castleton,  Cokheeter,  tad 

Burlington,  Bobbins.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    June. 
stolonif era,  M\chx.     Comus  alba,  yfnng.    Banks  of  streams,  dM.    May,  June. 
paniculata,  L'Her.    Borders  of  woods,  Slc.    June. 
sericea,  L.    Low  grounds,  &c.    July. 

fiorida,  L.     Common  Dogwood.    Woods.    Castleton,  Bobbins.    May,  June. 
Canadensis,  L.'    Woods.    May. 

Order  CAPRIFOLIACEiE.     TV  Honeysuckle  Tribe. 
Llnnea,  Gronov. 

borealis,  Gronov.    Ldnruea.    Old  woods.    June,  July. 
Symphoricarpus,  DiUenius. 

racemosus,  Michz.    Snmoberry.    Rocky  banks.  On  Grand  Isle  and^uth  Hero, 
at  the  **  Point  of  Rocks"  in  Shorehom,  and  atTortCassin, 
Bobbins.    On  the  extremity  of  Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington, 
Macrae,    July,  Aug. 
Lonicera,  L.    Howjysuclie. 

hirsuta,  Eaton.    Rocky  woods.  Middlebury,  James.  Castleton,  Branch.  Pownal, 

Bobbins.    June. 
parvifiora^  Lam.    Rocky  banks,  &c.    June. 
eiliata,  Muhl.    Shady  ledges,  &c.    May,  June. 
carvlea,  L.    XyUfsteum  viUosum,  Michz.    Bogs,  &c.    May,  June. 
Diervilla,  Ttmm. 

trifida,  McBUch.    D.  Canadeims,  Willd.    Rocky  woods.    July. 
Triosteum,  L. 

perfoliatum,  L.  Peverwort.  Rocky  woods,  Ac.  Bennington,  Bobbins.  Mayi  June. 
Sambucus,  Tour^.    Elders 

Canadensis,  L.    Common  Elder.    Along  fences,  Slc.    July. 
pubens,  Micbz.    Bed-berried  Elder.    Woods  and  mountains.    May. 
Viburnum,  L. 

'  nttdum,  L.     V.  pyrifoUum,  Pursh.     V.  cassinoideg.  L.    Moist  woods,  Ac.    June. 
Leniago,  L.    Moist  thickets.    June. 
dentaiwn,  L.    Arroio  wood.    Moist  thickets.    June. 

puJbescens,VviXs\i.  Dry  rocky  banks.  Middlebury,  J^r77i€S.  Shoreham,  Castleton, 
and  Westhaven,  Bobbins  Sharpshin  Ptint  and  a  high  locll 
behind  it,  Burlington,  Macrae.     June. 
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Qoaifrimm^  lu    Roekj  woods.    Jnne. 

OfmUUf  h.     «ar.  Americamim^  Ait.     V,  Oxycoccus^  Porsk.     Cranberry  Bush, 
Woodf,  dMS.    Ma  J,  June. 
«ar.  mraiiaimm^  Oakes  in  Hovey's  M«g.,  May,  1841.      F.  pawdjlorvm.  La 
Pvlaie.      T.    &.    G.      2,    17.      Near  the  summit  of  the 
Mansfield  momitaiD,  7\t£kennan  and  Macrae,    July. 

LamiamaidiMf  Micbz.    HoMe  Bush,    Old  woods.    May,  June. 

Order  RUBIACE-fi.     7^  ilfflkidiw  Triie, 

HcMUtonia,  L, 

cmrmUa^  L.    Wet  pastures,  Ae.    May,  Joaew 
langifoUa^  Michx.    J>ry  woods.    July. 
Ottlinm,  L,    Bedstraw, 

jSjHuiiu^  h.     Goose  gnus.    Oeavers,    ^ady  banks.    Jane. 

tr^iduM^  L.     O.  tmdarimm^  L.     O,  oUusum^  Bigel.   Low  grounds.    June,  July. 

mm-eUmmj  Michx.    Moist  thickets.    July. 

trUUfrum,  Michx.     Woods.     June,  July. 

fuosum^  Ait.    Dry  pastures,  &>c,    Pownal.    Robbins.    June. 

dremeumsy  Michx.    Woods.    June,  July. 

vmr,  UsieeoUttmmj  Torr.  &  Gray.  G.  lane.  Torrey.  Woods.  Castleton, 
Branch.  Middlebury,  Burge.  Essex,  Bobbim,  Bellows 
Falls,  Carey.' 
vstr.  manUmum^  T.  &  G.  2,  24.  O.  ZAUeUii,  Oakes  in  Hoyey*s  Magazine, 
May,  1641.  On  the  sides  of  Camel's  Hump  mountain, 
Bobbins.  Notch  of  Mansfield  mountain,  T^ickerman  and 
Macrae.  July,  August.  A  pubescent  var.  grows  on 
Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae. 
Ophaknthns,  L.    BuUon  Bush. 

BCfUntmiit^  L.    Small  ponds  and  wet  places.    July,  August. 
MHehelU,  L.    Checker-Berry, 

r^peiu,  L.    Woods.    June,  July. 

Order  VALERIANA CEJE.     T%e  Valerian  Tribe. 

Valeriana,  Toum,     Valerian* 

syhaiteOf  Herb.  Banks.    Cedar  and  other  swamps,   Fairhaven  and  Craftsbury. 
Bobbins,    May — July. 

Order  DIPSACEiE.     The  Tsasd  Tribe. 

DipMtns,  L,    Tsasd. 

f  sifhestris^  L.    WUd  TTeasd.    Waste  grounds.    Castleton,  Reed, 

Order  COMPOSIT.fi. 

Vemonia,  Schreber, 

KovAoraeensiM^  Willd.    hmirweed.    Low  grounds.    Middlebury,  James.    Aug. 
fiepatoriom,  L. 
^    forfoUatumy  L,  .  Thorough  wort.    Bogs  and  wet  grounds.    Aug. 
mgeraUndeSy  L.  f.    Shady  banks,  ^c.    August,  Sept. 

wurpureum^  L.    E.  vertiaU.  and  Tnacidaiumy  L.    Moist  grounds.    Aug.,  Sept. 
Nardosmia,  Cass.  L. 

paimata^   Hook.      TStssilago  paJmata^   Ait.     Swamps.     Fairhaven,   Bobbins. 
April,  May.     - 
ToflsUago,   T\num. 

?  §  Fmrfara^  L.   ColU-foot.   Banks  of  streams,  and  moist  banks.   Pownal,  Oakes. 
Danby,  Castleton,   Grand  Isle,  Arlington,  &c..  Bobbins. 
Bnrlington,  Tuckerman,    Rockingham,  Carey.    April,  May. 
Alter,  L,    SUmoort. 

sonyundes^  Willd.    Dry  open  woods,  &c.    Pownal  and  Arlington,  Bobbins. 

July,  August. 
UnisjL.    Borders  of  woods,  d^c.    Bellows  Falls,  &c.,  Car«y.    Aug.,  Sept. 
mmdulaiuSf  L.    Dry  woods,  &c.    Burlington,  Macrae.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 

August,  Sept. 
eorymbosus,  Ait.    Woods  and  shady  bank«,  Aug.,  Sept. 
eardtfoUuSf  L.    Woods,  Ac.    Sept. 
wtsd^fiorus^  Ait,    Dry  hills,  psi tares,  dtc.    ?own»l,  Bobbini.    Aug.,  Sept. 
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'dumosHs^  L.    var,  strictior^  T.  &  G.,  2,  128.    Borden  of  woods,  ^kc. 
TradescanH^  L.  varJragiUs^  T.  &.  G.,  2,  129.   Rocky  banks  of  the  Winooski, 

Colchester  and  Burlington,  Rebbins,    Aug.,  Sept.  ^ 
miser^  L.    var.  MrsuttcauUs,     T.  &.  G.,  2,  131.      Borders  of  thickets,  Ao. 
Bellows  Falls,  Corey.    Burlington,  Maerue,    Aug.,  Sept. 
,  simplex,  Willd.     Wet  grounds.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Aoffnst,  Sept. 
praaUuSy  Poir.    Moist  woods,  &c.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Augnst,  Sept. 
puniceua,  L.    Low  moist  grounds.    August,  Sept. 
I{owB'Angli(By  L.    Moist  grounds,  &Ai.    Middlebury,  James,    Sept. 
aeuminatus,  Michx.    Woods.    August,  Sept. 
ptarmUoides,  T.  &  G.,  2,  160.      Ckrysopsis  aUkt,  Nutt.     Edeastnm  aJiuim^  DC. 

Rocky  hills,  Pownal,  Robbins.  ^Aojrast. 
linariifolius,  L.    Dry  sandy  pastures,  &,c.    August,  Sept. 
umbeUatus,  Miller.    Moist  thickets.    August,  Sept: 
macrophyllut,  L.    Dry  woods.    Sept. 
Erigeron,  L.     Flea-bane, 

Canadense,  L.    Old  fields,  Soi.    July— Oct. 

bellidifolium,  Muhl.    Poor  Robert's  Plantain.    Borders  of  woods,  &,o.    May, 

June. 
Philcddphicum,  L.    E.  purpureum,  Ait.    Banks  of  rivers.     Putney,  Reed, 

Burlington,  Robbins.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    June. 
strigosum,  Muhl.    E.  Philadelphicum,  and  E.  integrtfoUum^  Bigel.    Fieldt, 

&c,    June — Aug. 
anntium,  Pers.    E.  hcterophyllum,  Muhl.  E.  ttrigosum^  Bigel.    Old  fields,  Ao. 
July,  August. 
Solidago,  L.     Oolden  Rod. 

Canadensis,  L.    About  fences  and  woods.    August,  Sept. 

gigantea,  Ait.    Borders  of  woods,  &.C.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Aurpst,  Sept. 

juncea.  Ait.    S.  arguta,  Torr.  and  Gray.    Borders  of  woods,  &c.    BorlmgUm, 

Carey, 
luglecta,  Torrey  &  Gray.   Moist  woods,  &c.  Fairhaven,  Robbins.  Aug.,  Sept. 
altissima,  L.     Low  grounds,  &c.     August,  Sept. 
nemoraUs,  Ait.     Dry  fields  and  hills.    August,  Sept 
odora.  Ait.     Woods.    August,  Sept. 
bicolor,  L.    Dry  woods.    August,  Sept. 
easia,  L.    Woods.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Sept. 
flexicauUs,  L.     S.  latifolia,  L.    Shady  banks  and  woods.     Sept. 
virgaurea,  L.    Bigel.     8.  thyrsoidea,  E.  Meyer.    T.  &  G.,  2,   207.     Woods 
on  the  sides  of  Killington  Peak  and  of  Mansfield  Mountain. 
Robbins.    August. 
squarrosa^  Muhl.    Dry  banks  and  woods.    CasUeton,  Essex  and  Colchester, 

Robbins.    August,  Sept. 
laneeolata,  L.    Low  grounds,  &c.    August,  Sept. 

humtlis,  Pursh,  2,   543.      On  limestone  rocks  at  Winooski  falls,  Colcheeter, 
and  also  on  the  ledge  with  Phaca  RMvnsii,  Burlington, 
Robbins.    August. 
Inula,  L.  ' 

Helenium,  L.    Elecampane.    Road  sides.    August. 
Xanthium,  L.     Cocklebiir. 

Strumarium,    L.     var.    Canadense,   Torrey   and    Gray.      Road  sides,  Ac. 
Middlebury,  James.     South  Hero,  Rohbrns.     Burlington, 
Carey.    August. 
Ambrosia,  L. 

.^rtenUsuBfolia,  L.    A.  elatior,  L.     BiUer  Weed.    Old  fields,  &c.    Aug.,  Sept. 
tr\fida,  L.    Low  grounds.    Pownal,  Robbins.     August,  Sept. 
Rudbeckia,  L. 

ladniata,  L.    Low  grounds,  &c.    August,  Sept. 
Helianthus,  L.     Sunfloiper. 

divaricaius,  L.     Sandy  woods,  &c.    August,  Sept; 

decapeiaius,  L.     Moist  places  and  woods  about  Burlington  and  Colchester, 
Macrae.    August,  Sept. 
Bidens,  L.     Bur  Marigolds  ' 

frandosa,  L.    Moist  fields,  &c.    August,  Sept* 
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tkrystttUkemaidet,  Micbz.     Wet  grounds.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey,    Aug.,  Sept. 

csmtco,  L.    Wet  grounds.    August,  Sept. 

BseAen,  Tonrey.     Lakes,  ponds,  Ac,     In  Lake  Champlain,  near  Benson, 

Chandler.    August,  Sept. 
CQwuUOj  Muhl.    Moist  grounds.     Middlebury,  James.    August,  Sept. 
Aathemis,  L.  ^ 

eoitUa^  L.    May  weed.    Road  sides,  &c.    July — Sept. 
Achillea,  L.     Yarrow,  Milfoil. 

§  J^ttsfoZtttm,  L.    Pastures,  &c.    July,  August. 
Chrymntbemum,  JD. 

lMu»iaAsin»m,  L.     WkUeioeed.    Pastures  and  grass  fields.    June— Aug. 
Artemisia,  L.     Wormwood. 

§  AhnmUdmrn^  L.  Conwum  Wormwood.  Road  sides,  ^c.  Naturalized  abundantly 
in-Danby,  Barre,  Williamstown,  Mount  Tabor,  Dorset, 
Pownal,  &c.,  Robbins.  Aug. 
\  vulgaris^  L.  Mugwort.  Road  sides,  ^c.  In  Castleton,  Branch.  Middlebury, 
Bur^e,  In  North  Hero,  St.  Albans,  Georgia,  Danby,  Ac, 
Robbins.  Hubbardton,  C%a9»<22£r.  Swanton,  Car^.  Colchester, 
Oakes.  July,  August. 
TiBaeetum,  L,    TTansy. 

§  vtdgare^  L.     Common  T\msy.    Road  sides,  &c.    August. 
Gnaphaliom,  L.    Cudweed, 

deeurrens^  Ires.    Fields  and  pastures.    Near  Mansfield  Mountain,  Rohbins. 
Highffate,  T^ickerman.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Burlington 
and  Colchester,  Oakes.    August,  Sept. 
polyc^kalum^  Michz.    Life  everlastmg.    Fields  and  pastures.    August,  Sept. 
«£Jgtiiaftfm,  L.    Low  grounds.    August,  Sept. 
Antennaria,  R.  Br. 

margarUaceay  R.  Br.     Ontmhalium  marg.  L.    Pastures,  Ac.    August,  Sept. 
fUaUagitua^  R.  Br.     Gnaph.  plant.  L.    Pastures,  &c.    April,  May. 
Senecio,  £,.     Chrowidsel, 

BalsaimiUZj  Muhl.     Rocky  banks.    June. 

obo^caUiS^  Muhl.    Dry  rocky  banks,  Ac.    Bennington  and  Pownal,  Robbins, 

May,  June, 
onreitf,  L.    Bogs,  ^.    June. 

vor.  UtnceoUUuSy  Oakes,  in  Hovey's  Mag.  May,  I84I.    In  a  cedar  swamp  at 
Brownington,  Robbins.    July. 
hiermetfoUuSf  L.    Pireweed.    Low  grounds,  &c.    Aug. 
CMum,  71mm.     T%istle. 

§  lanceoUUvm^  Scop.     Cardus  lanceolatus^  L.    Road-sides,  &c.    July— Sept. 

ducolar,  Spreng.     Cnicus  discdor^  Muhl.    Fields  and  woods.    Aug. 

fmmUwny  Spreng.     Cnicus  odoratus,  Muhl.     Cardvm purmtus^  Nutt.    Pastures. 

Essex,  Robbins.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Sept.,  Oct. 
Mtdicum,  Michz.     Cnicus  ghttvnosus^  Big.    Moist  woods.    August,  Sept. 
§  mnense.  Scop.    Cnicus  arvensis^  Hoff.     Canada  TUsUe.    Fields,  meadows, 
roadsides,  ^c.    July,  Sept. 
OiK^rdon,  L.     CotUm  Thistle. 

§  J^euntkiumj  L.    Dry  pastures,  Ac.    Williston  and  Grand  Isle,  Robbins. 
Arctium,  L. 

Li^pa^  L.    Burdock.    Waste  places.    July— Sept 
Laetoca,  T\mm.    Lettuce. 

domgtUa^  Muhl.    Along  fences,  &c.    July* 

var.  sanguinea.    L-  sangutnea^  Big.    Dry  pine  woods.    July,  Aug. 
liBOBtodon,  L. 

Tarmxaeum^  L.    Dandelion.    Fields,  gardens,  &c. 
Soiicbus,  Ir.    SowtMstie. 

oleraeems,  L.     Common  Satp  thistle.    Ghirdens,  &c.    August,  Sept. 

var.  spinuhsus,.  S.  spinvlosus^  ^JS^^*  ^'  ^^^^^^^'^  ^'  Smith  £.  H.,  3,  344. 
Pluk.  t.  61,  f.  5.  Waste  grounds,  &c.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 
Common  in  the  east  of  Massachusetts,  and  apparently  a 
starved  variety  of  S.  oleraceus^  though  the  ochenia  are  also 
smoother  than  in  the  common  variety. 
fmdimus  f  L.  S.  acnminatm,  Bigelow.  Moist  woods.  August,  Sept. 
Hieraeiom,  L.    Hawk-weed. 
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venosum^  L.    Dry  open  woods,  &c.    Jane. 

Marianumj  Willd.     Dry  woods,  &c.     Aug. 

Canadensis^  Michx,    ^.  £a/7nu,  Bigelow,  &c.    Borders  of  woodi.    Aof. 

pamadatum^  L.    Dry  woods.    Aug. 
Krigia,  Sckreber, 

Virgimca^  Willd.    Dry  sandy  pastures,  &c.  .  Middlebory,  Jame$,    May— July. 
Prenanthes,  VaM, 

alHssima,  L.    Shady  banks,  ^c.    August,  Sept. 

alba^  L.    Woods,  Ac,    August,  Sept. 

Ordee  LOBEUACEiE.     7^  LobeUa  Tribe. 

JLiobelia,  L, 

Kalmiif  L.    Moist  rocks  and  bogs.     Brownington  and  Colchester,  iM^tii#. 

BurKngton,  Carey^  Macrae^  Oakes,    July,  Aug. 
daytonianay  Michz.    L.  pallida^  Muhl.    Moist  meadows.    June. 
CatdinoLiSy  L.     Cardinal  Flower,    Wet  places.    August,  Sept. 
i^fiatOy  L.    Indian  TUtacco.    Fields,  road-sides,  Ac,    Aug. 

Order  CAMPA  NULACE£.    T%e  BeBt  FVmer  Tribe, 

Campanula,  L.    BeU  Flotoer, 

rotundifoliay  L.     Hare-beU,    Rocky  banks,  Ac.    June,  July. 

an^leucauUsy  Michz.     C.  per/oUata,  L.    Dry  ledges,  ^^.    Middlebory,  Jama. 

Fairhayen,  Chandler,    June,  July. 
aparinoidesy  Pursh.    Wet  meadows,  &c.     June,  July. 

Order  ERICACEiB.     T%e  Heath  TriJbe. 

Andromeda,  Xf. 

polifoUky  L.    Sphagnous  bogs,  especially  on  the  edges  of  ponds.    May,  J«ne. 
panicuUUa^  h.    Pepper  busk.    Swamps,  ^^.    Powiui),  Roibims.     Bellowi  Falls, 

Carey.    Ludlow,  Washburn,    June,  July. 
calyctdata^  L.    Bogs,  ^.    May. 
Arbutus,  L. 

Uva-ursiy  L.    Bear  berry.    Rocky  hills,  ^^.    April,  May. 
Gaultheria,  L.  ^ 

procumbensy  L.    Partridge  Berry,    Dry  woods.    June,  July. 
Rhododendron,  L,    Rosebay. 

nud^rumyToTr,    Azalea  nudijlora,  L,     Wild  Honeysuckle,    Swamps  and  moist 
woods.    Middlebury,  James.    Pownal,  OaJies.   Fairhaveii  aiUI 
Georgia,  Rabbins,  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  Ludlow,  Washbwm, 
June. 
viscosuniy  Torrey.    Azalea  viscosa^  L.    Swamps.    Middlebury,  Janus,    Ju 
CanadensSy  Torrey.     Rhodara  Can.y  L.     Bogs,  Ac.     Brattleboro', 
Guildhall,  Carey,    May,  June. 
Kalmia,  L. 

latifoliay  L,    Calico  bush.    High  Laurd.    Rocky  hills,  die.  Rockingham,  Caref, 

June,  July. 
angusttfcliay  L.     Sheep  Lawrd,    Low  LaureL    Moist  places.    June,  July. 
glaucay  Ait.    Sphagnous  bogs.    May,  June. 
Epigfca,  L, 

repenSy  L.     Ground  Laurel.    Sandy  woods  and  on  moimtains.    April,  Majr. 
Ledum,  L. 

latifoliumy  L.    Labrador  T\;a,    Bogs.    On  the  summits  of  Camel's  Hump  and 
Mansfield  mountains,  Robbins  and  Tuekerman,    May,  Jane. 
Vaccinium,  L, 

frondosunty  L.     DangUberry,     Woods.    Middlebury,  James,    June. 
resinosumy  Ait.    "  Hucklelirryy'  or  Black  Whortldfory,    Dry  woods,  Sb^    May 

June. 
coryfnbosumy  L.    High  Blueberry,    Swamps,  &c.     May,  June. 
Pennsylvanicumy  Lam.     V.  vtrgatuniy  Ait.  Big.    Low  Blueberry,    Dry  woods. 

Essex,  Robbins.     May,  June. 
tenellum^  Ait.  Big.    Loiv  Blueberry,    Dry  woods,  pastures,  &c.  On  the  summits 
of  Camels  Hump  and  Mansfield  mountains,  Robbing^  Macrae^ 
and  Tuekerman,    May,  June. 
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(Umadense,  Ricluurdsoii.    Low  Blueberry.  Pastures,  swamps,  A.c.  Bellows  Falls, 

Carey.     Fairhaven,  Oakes.    May,  Jane, 
ultginofinii,  L.    On  the  summits  of  Mansfield  and  Gamers  Hamp  mountains. 

RoMnns^  Tuekermany  and  Macrae.    Jnne. 
VUis  Id^BOy  L.    Cowberry.    With  the  precedingr,  i2.,  T.  and  Jtf.    Jane,  July. 
maeroearpim^  Ait.     Common  Cranberry.    Boffs,  dbo.    June. 
oxifcoecusy  L.    8maU  Cranberry.    Boffs.  On  Uie  summit  of  Mansfield  mountain, 

RobbvM.    June,  Jolj. 
Lftrierpa,  7Vr. 

iUspufnIa,   Torr.      GauUkeria  serpyllifoUa^  Porsh.     Old   pine    woods   and 

swamps.    May,  June. 
PjroU,  Ih     Winter  green, 

rettmdifoUa^  L.    Woods.    July. 

cUormUkOy  Swartz.    P.  asarifplia,  Torrey.    Not  of  Michx.    Old  pine  woods, 

d^c.    June,  July. 
dUjftieay  Nntt    Dry  woods.    July. 
jsevNito,  L.    Old  Pine  woods,  Sui.    June,  July. 
UM^fhrOy  L.   Rare.  In  a  cedar  swamp,  Browning^ton,  Robbins.   In  Pine  woods, 

Burlington  and  High  Bridge,  Macrae.  In  Charleston,  with 

ealypso  borealis,  Carey.    July. 
wmheQata,  L.    Pipsissewa.    Dry.  woods.    July. 
maculata^  L.    Dry  woods.    Middlebury,  Jamei.    July. 

wat/Iora,  L.    Indian  Pipe.    Woods<    July. 
Hypopitbys,  DilUn,    Pine  sap, 

lanuginosa^  Nutt.    Monotropa  lamigvnifsay  Michz.    Woods.    July,  Aug. 
Ptero^iora,  NuU. 

amdromedea,  Nutt.  Dij  roeky  pine  woods,  near  Hjirh  Brid^,  Colchester, 
RobhnSj  and  Turlington,  OaJces,  Shady  rich  soil  on  the 
rooks  oi  Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae,    July. 

Ordkb  AQUIFOLIACEiB.     The  BoOy  Tribe. 

Nemopanthes,  JRaf, 

CanadtMsiSf  Kaf.    Ilex  Canadensis^  Michz.    Swa;nps,  Slo.    May. 
Prinotf,  L. 

warticiUatuSy  L.  Black  Alder,  Winter  Berry.  Swamps.  Middlebury,  James. 
July. 

Order  OLEACEiE.     The  OUve  Tribe. 

Frazinos,  L,    Ask. 

sambuetfoliay  Lam.    Black  Ash.    Moist  woods,  Middlebury,  James,    Ljmdon, 

Carey.    In  Vermont,  Tnckerman.    May. 
menminaiay  Lam.    /^.  Americana,  Michz.  f.     While  Ash.    Woods.    May. 
pmbesesnsy  Walter.     F.  tomentosa,  Michz.  f.     Red  Ash.     Woods,  &c.     In 
Castleton,  Chandler.    In  Burlington,  and  in  Grand  Isle, 
Rifbbins.    May. 

Order  APOCYNACEiE.     The  Dog's-bam  Tribe. 

Apo^TDum,  L.    Lhg*s-bane. 

andrasaemifoUumy  L.    Borders  of  woods,  by  fences,  Ac.    June,  July. 
ki^srieifoUumy  Ait?  Pursh.    Qrayelly  banks  of  ponds  and  riyers.    June,  July* 

Order  ASCLEPIADACEiE.     T%e  Milkweed  Tribe. 

Asclepias,  L.    Milkweed. 

Svriaeoy  L.     Common  Milkweed.    Along  fences,  Ac.    July. 

niytolaecoideSy  Pursh.     Woods,  Ac.    July. 

ineamatay  L.    Low  grounds.    July,  August. 

sbiusifoUay  Michz.    Dry  sandy  soil.    July. 

foadrifoUay  Jacq.    Rocky  woods.    June. 

tnbsrosay  L.    Pleurisy-Root.    Sandy  fields,  &c.     Pownal,  Robbins.     Bellows 

Falls,  Carey.    July,  August. 
dsbiHsy  Miobi.    Shady  dell  near  Burlington,  Macrae.    July. 
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Order  GENTIANACEiE.     Tke  QenUan  Tribe, 

Gentiana,  L,    ChnUan. 

saponaria,  L.    Soap-toort  Gentian.    Moist  thickets,  &c.    August,  Sept 
qtdnqu^fiaraj  L.    Woods.    CasUeton,  Reed.    Pownal,  Robbins,    Rockinghaiii» 

Carey,    August. 
criniia^  Frcel.    Wet  meadows.    Sept.,  Oct. 
Centaurella,  MUhx. 

VirginUa.  Sagina  Virginica^  L.  Centaurella  paniculata^  Michz.  C.  autumnalis^ 
Pursli.    Swamps,  &c.    Rockingham,  Carey,    August,  Sept 
Menjanthes,  L, 

trtfoUataj  L.    Buckbean,  Bogs,  &c.  Burlington  and  Georgia,  Robkims,  Derby, 
Carey.    Colchester,  Maorae,    May,  June. 

Order  CONVOLVULACEiE.     The  Bindiceed  Tribe. 

Convolyulus,  L.    Bind  weed, 

aepium^  L.    Moist  borders  of  thickets,  &o.    July. 

spUJiarneus^  L.    Dry  sandy  plains.    July. 
Cuscuta,  L,    Dodder. 

ATfiericana^  L,    Low  grounds.    August. 

Order  BORAGINACEJ:. 

Lithospermum,  L.     Gromwdl. 

§  officiTude^  L.   Dry  pastures,  &c.  Sudbury  and  Benson,  Cktmdkr.  Middlebory, 
St.  Albans,  and  South  Hero,  Robbins.    Burlington,  Macrae,^ 
Oakes,    June,  July. 
§  arvense^  L,    Com  QromweU,    Old  wheat  fields,  ^.    May. 
Lycopsis,  L. 

§  arvensis,  L.    Road  sides,  &c.,  in  dry  soil.    Pownal,  Reed, 
Echinospermum,  Lehm. 

§  Lappula,  Lehm.    Myosotis  Lappvla^  L.    Road  sides,  dto.    July,  Aug, 
Virginiaamm^  Lehm.    Borders  of  thickets,  road  sides,  &^,    Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.    July. 
Cynoglossum,  h.    Hownd's  Tongue. 

§  officinale^  L.    Road  sides,  &>c.    May,  June. 
Virginianufny  L.    Woods.    Rare.    June. 

Order  HTDROPHTLLACEJE. 

Hydrophyllum,  L. 

VirgtrUanum^  L.    Woods.    June. 

Canadense,  L.    Woods.    At  the  base  of  Mansfield  mountain,  and  frequent  in 
the  south  west  of  Vermont,  i2o6Hi».    June. 

Order  LABIATiE.     T»«  Mint  Tribe. 

Lyoopus,  L.     Witer  Horehound, 

sintuttusy  Ell.    L,  EuropneuSy  Pursh.,  not  of  Linn.    Low  grounds.    Aug. 
VirginicuSy  L.    Low  grounds.    Aug. 
Mentha,  L.    Mint, 

§  PiperitOy  L.     Peppermint.    Ludlow,  Washbwm, 

borealisy  Michz.  ?    Tor.  Manual,  Bigel.    Wet  grounds.    Auff. 

Canadensi&y  L. .'    Torrey,  Manual.    Banks  of  rivers,  &c.    On  the  Hoosic,  aft 

Pownal,  Oakes, 
§  viridiSf  L.     ^peaminl.    Moist  meadows,  about  springs,  &o.    July,  Attg. 
Monarda,  L,    Horsemint, 

Jistulosay  L.     M,  aOopkpUa,  Michz.     M,  chUmgala^  Ait     Dry  rocky  woods.    At 
Middlebury,  James,    July,  Aug. 
Blephilia,  Raf. 

hirsvioy  Raf.    Monarda  hirsuta^  Pursh.  In  Castleton,  Branch,  fn  a  wet  meadow, 
Craflsbury,  Robbins.    In  moist  woods,  Chester,  Oakes.  July, 
August. 
Pyeitanthemum,  Michx, 

incnnujUy  Michz.    MownUdn  Mint.    Rocky  woods.     Cavendish,  Macrae.    Aug. 
la nceokUtmy  Vurnh.    Borders  of  thickets,  &c.  Pownal,  AoMtiw.    Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.    July,  Aug. 
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muticum,  Pursh.    Pastures,  &c.    Pownal,  Robbins.    Jalj,  Aug. 
CoUinsonia,  L. 

CummdensiSf  L.    Horse-weed.    Shady  banks,  die.  Middlebary,  James,  Arlingtotii 
Robbins.    July,  Aug. 
Hedeoma,  Pers. 

puUgioideSf  Pers.    Penny-royml.    Pastures,  Slc.    Middlebury,  James.    Bellows 
Falls,  Carey.  ~ 

Melissa,  L.    Bairn. 

§  CUnapodium^  Benth.     CUnopodium  vulgare^  L.    Rocky  banks.    July. 
Pranella,  L. 

vulgaris,  h.    Self  Heal.    Pastures,  &c.    June — Sept 
Seniellaria,  L.    ScuOcap. 

iaUriJhray  L.    Common  ScuUcap.    Low  grounds.    Aug. 
gaUneulata,  L.     Moist  places.     Aug. 

parvula^  Michz.    S.  avdfiguaj  Nutt.    Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae* 
July. 
Lophanthus,  Bentk. 

uepetfndeSf  Bentb.     Hyssopus   nepttoides,  L.     Thickets   and    along    fences* 
Middlebury,  James.   Rutland,  Branch.   Pownal,  Bennington, 
and  Arlington,  Robbins,    July,  Aug. 
Nepeta,  h, 

I  Caiaria^  L.     Catnep.    Roadsides,  &.c.    July,  Aug. 

9  GUckoma^  Bentb,     GkcAoma  hedJeracea,  L.     Orovmd  Ivy.  OHL    On  cultif  ated 
grounds,  Slc.    May,  June. 
Leonums,  L. 

§  Cardiaca,  L.    Motkcrwort,    Roadsides,  Ac.    July,  Aug. 
Btachys,  I,.    Hedge  NetUe. 

asperay  Michx.    Old  fields,  &c.    Grand  Isle  and  South  Hero,  Robbing. 
Burlington,  Macrae  and  Tuckerman.    July  Aug. 
Galeopsis,  L,    Hemp  Nettle 

§  Tetrakit^  L.    Roadsides,  &C.     July,  Aug. 
I  Ladanum,  L.    Waste  places,  Slc.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    July. 
Teucrium,  L.     Germander. 

Canadense^  L.    Low  grounds.     South  Hero,  Robbins.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey, 
Red  Rocks,  Burlington,  Macrae.    July,  Aug. 

Order  SOLANACE A.     T1U  Jfigkt  Skade  Tribe. 

Solanum,         NigJU  Shads, 

§  DuUamara^  L.    Bitter-sweet,    Roadsides,  Sic.    July,  Aug. 

I  nigntm^  L.    Cultivated  grounds.    July,  Aug. 
Phys^is,  L.     Ground  Cherry. 

sucoss,  L.    Dry  fields,  Ac    Pownal,  Bobbins.    June,  July. 
Datura,  L. 

§  Stramonium^  L.     T^om  Apple.    Waste  grounds.    July— Sept 
Hyoscyamus,  L.    Henbane. 

}  iiiiger,  L.    Roadsides,  &c.    Panton,  Burge.    Mount  Independence,  />r«  HiU, 
June,  July. 

Order  SCROPHULARIACBJE*    Tks  Figwrt  Trtbe. 

Verbascum,  L.    Mullein, 

§  Tkapsus,  L.     Common  MuUei%.    Old  fields,  Aa.    July,  Aug. 
Veronica,  L.    SjxediceU. 

§  serpyUifotia,  L.     Meadows  and  Pastures.     May,  June. 

scutellata,  L.    Ditches,  &c.    June. 

Beccabunga^  L.     Brooklime.     In  grounds  wet  by  springs,  dec.     June. 

JSnagalUs,  L.     Water  Speedwell,     Ditches,  &c.     Middlebury,  Burge,    Joaei 
July. 

psregrinay  L.    Cultivated  grounds.     Middlebury,  James.     May,  June. 

\  an^Oisis^  L.    Old  fields,  Ac.     May,  June. 

Virginiea^  L.    Moist  bank  on  Mr.  U.  H.  Penniman's  grounds,  with    TVtUttim 
grandifiorum^    Colchester,  Oakes.    Aug. 
Uaaria,  Vnam,     Tbad  Flax.     Snap  Dragon. 

§  vulgaris,  Mcench.    Anttrrkinum  Linaria^  h*    Roadsides,  &c*    Maaohester, 
RifbbiMs.    July— Sept. 
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Obdsr  LAURAGEiE.    The  CinnawMm  Trik$. 

Lauras,  L. 

sassafras,  L.     Common  Sms^frut,    Woois,  &«.    Fownal,  Robbins,    May. 
Benzoin,  L.    I^sver  Busk.    Swamps,  &c.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey,    Maj. 

Order  EL£AGNAC£JE.     The  Oleaster  Tribe. 

Sbepherdia,  NuU. 

Canadensis,  Nutt.    Rocky  banks  of  Lake  Champlaiii,  Ac.    May. 

Order  THYMELACEJE.     T%e  Mezeretm  Tribe. 

Dirca,  L.    Leathsr-wood. 

palustrisj  L.    Moist  woods.    April,  May. 

Order  SANTALACE^.     The  Sanders-wood  Tribe. 

Nyssa,  L. 
multiflora,  Walt    JV.  sylvatiea,  Michx.  f.    JV.  mClosa,  Willd.     Tti^lo,  or  Simr 
Oum.    Woods  and  swamps.    Craftsbury,  Bobbins.    June. 
Comandra,  NuU. 

umbelUta,  Nuti.    Thesium  umb.,  Lt.    Borders  of  woods,  dbe.    Jane. 

Order  ARISTOLOCHIACKfi.     T^  Bvrthvml  Tribe. 

Asaram,  Ttmrn. 

Canadense,  L.     Wild  OiTtger.    Rocky  woods.    May. 

Order  EMPETRACE-fi.     The  Qrawberry  Tribe. 

Empetram,  L. 

nigrum,    L.      Crowberry.     Sammit    of  the    Mansfield    and    Camel's  Hnmp 
Mountains,  Bobbins,  Tiukemum  and  Macrae.    June,  July. 

Order  EUPHORBIACEJE.     The  Spwrge  Tribe. 

Acalypha^  L.     TTvree-seeded  Mercury. 

Virgimca,  L.    Fields  and  road  sides.    Middlebury,  James. 
Eaphorbia,  L.    Spwrge. 

HeUoscopia,  L.    Waste  ^ound,  &c.    In  Addison  county,  Surge.   July,  Aug. 
platyphylla,  L.    E,  obtusata?  Pursh.    Road  sides,  Slc.    Benson,  CkaThdler. 
Ver^nnes,  South  Hero,  and  Grand  Isle,  Bobbins,    Aug. 
maetdata,  L.    Sandy  &lds,  ^e.    July — Sept. 
kyperieifoUa,  L.    Dry  sandy  fields,  &c.    Burlington,  Tuckerman.    Aug.,  SepU 

Order  URTICACEiE.     The  J^ettle  Tribe. 

Urtiea,  Tmm:    Nettle. 

pumila,  L.    Shady  places.    July,  August. 

§  dioica,  L.    Road  sides,  &c.    July. 

Canadensis,  L.    Shady,  moist  woods,  &c.    July,  Aogost. 
Parietaria,  Toum.    PeUilory. 

Pennsylvaniea,   Muhl.      Shady  rocks.     Fair  Haven,  Bobbins.     Extremity  of 
Sharpshin  Point,  Burlington,  Macrae.    July. 
Boehmeria,  Willd. 

eylindrica,  Willd.    Swamps,  Ac.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    July,  Aug. 
Cannabis,  Toum.     Hemp. 

§  sativa,  L.    Waste  places.    June,  July. 
Humulus,  L.    Hop. 

§   Lvpulus,  L.    Borders  of  thickets,  &.c.    Middlebury,  Surge.     Castleton, 
Bobbins.    August. 
Moras,  Toum.    Mulberry. 

rubra,  L.   Red  Mulberry.  .Banks  of  rivers,  woods,  &c.    Pownal,  Oakes.    May. 

Order  AMENTACE-E. 
Sub-Order  CupvLiFERiE. 

Carpinus,  L.    Hornbeam. 

Americana,  Michx.     Woods.    May. 
Ostrya,  Scop.    Hop  Hornbeam. 

Virgimca^  WiUd.    Carpiwu*  ostryu,  Miolix.  f.  t.    inrnF^mood.    Woods.    May. 
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Oorylos,  TVurn.    flbnl  Nki. 

Americana,  Walt.    Ameriam  Buzd  Nut,    Thickets,  &e.    April. 
ragtraia^  Ait.     Beaked  Hazel  JNuL    Shadj  banks,  d&o.    April. 
F^igos,  Toum,    Beech. 

sylvestris,  Michx.  and  Michz.  f.  t.     White  Beech.    Woods.    May. 
ferrugineaj  Ait?   Michx.  f.  t.    Red  Beech.     Woods.     May. 
Cutanea,  Giart.     Cheslnmi, 

vefca,  Gert,    var.  Ammama^  M\chx»    ChestmtL    Woods.    Jaly. 
QuercQs,  L.     Oak. 

Hnctoria,  Bartram.    Black  oak.     Woods.    May. 

Ttdrra,  L.     Red  oak.    Wotfds.    May. 

Uic^oUt^    Wang.      Q.   Bamderi,   Michz.      Scnih  Oak.     Barren  plains,  &o. 

Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    May, 
macrocarpa^  Miohz.    Over-cup  White  Oak.   Woods,  &c.  Burlington,  Colchester, 

St.  Albans,  Grand  Isle,  South  Hero,  Shorehara,  West  Hayen 

and  Bennin^n,  Robbinsy    This  is  perhaps  Q.  olivttformis 

of  Dr.  James'  catalo|rae. 
tJha,  L.  WkiU  Oak.  Woods.  May,  June. 
bieolorf  Willd.     Q.  Prinos  discolor,  Miohz.  fil.     Sujomp    White   Oak.  ^  Wet 

woods.     May. 
wimU&n^  WiUd.     Q.  Prinoo  montieuia,  Michx.  f.  t.  Rock  Chestnut  Oak.   Rocky 

woods.    Bennington,  Robbing.    May. 
ddnquapiny  Pnrsh.    Dicarf  Chestnut  Oak,    Dry  hills,  &c.     Pownal,  Robbing. 

May. 
eoecutea,  WaBfenheini.    SeorZaC  Oak.    Woods.    May. 

SuB-OsDEK  BxTULSiB.     The  Birch  TYibe. 

Betula,  Thum.    Birch. 

pmpiUfolia,  Ait.     SmaU  White  Birch,    About  barren  fields,  woods,  &o.    May. 

papyracea,  Ait.    Large  White  Birch.     Canoe  Birch.     Woods.    May. 

UfUa,  L,    Black  Birch.    Sweet  Birch.     Cherry  Birch,     Woods.    May. 

oxeeUa,  Ait    B.  ItUea,  Michz.  f.     Yelloto  Birch.    Woods.    May. 
Abius,  WiUd.    Aider. 

serruUUa,  Willd.     Common  Alder.    Swamps,  &,c.    April. 

gloMcaj  JMichz.  f.  syly.  t.     Swamps,  &4i.    April. 

crispa^  Hook.    Betmla  Alnus  crispa^  Ait.      Near  the  summit  of  Camel's  Hump 
and  Mansfield  mountains,  Rabbins,    June. 

S0B-OBDSR  SiLiciirsii,     The  WiSow  THbe. 

BaKz,  TVmhi.     WiUow. 

Candida,  Willd.    Pjirsh.    In  a  spha^nous  swamp  on  the  borders  of  Lake 

Bombazin,  Hubbardton,  Robbins.    April. 
MMnAergianay  Willd.    Dry  woods,  &c.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    April,  May. 
pediceUaris,  Fursh.    Boffs  and  swamps.    Burlington,  RoUins.   Macrae.    May. 
eoniferaj  Wang.     Wet  Uiickets,  &c.    April, 
fo^rof a,  Richardson.     Borders  of  thickets,  &c.    Bellows  Falls,  Corey.    April, 

May. 
nigra,  Marshall.    Banks  of  streams,  ^c.     May. 
hidda,  Muhl.    Borders  of  swamps,  &c.    May. 
eordata,  Muhl.    Low  wet  grounds.    April,  May. 

rigida,  Muhl.    Low  wet  grounds,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    April,  May. 
grisea,  Willd.    Borders  of  swamps,  &c.    April,  May. 
\vUdtina,  L.     Road  sides,  i&c.    May. 

fha-ursi,  Pursh.    On  the  summit  of  ^Iansfield  Mountain,  Robbins,    June. 
Popalns,  7>mfw.    Poplar.    (According  to  Micbaux's  Sylva.) 

haUaTntfera,  Michz.    Michx.  f.  Sylr.  t.     Balsam  Poplar.    Woods  ahd  banks  of 

rivers,  &c.     Pownal,  Oakes.     Westhaven,  Robbins.     April, 
candieansj  Ait.    Michz.  f.  Sylt.  t.    Heart-leaved  Balsam  Poplar.    South  Hero, 

Grand  Isle,  Cambridge,  Jericho,  &c.,  Robbins.    Burlington, 

Macrae,  Oakes.    April. 
Ctmadensis,  Michz.  f.  Sylv.  t.     Cotton  Wood.     Cotton  Poplar,    Banks  x>friTeK, 

&c.    On  the  Hoosic,  Pownal,  Oakes. 
monUifsra,  Ait.    Michz.  f.  Sylv.  t.     Vermont  Poplar,    Banks  of  rivers,  lakes, 

ike.    In  Orwell,  Branch,  Chandkr,    In  Pownal,  Brattleboro\ 
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North  Hero,  South  Hero,  Albnrf  h,  Johaton^  aad  Hydepark, 

Robbins.    Burlington,  OaJces,    April. 
tremuUndes,  Mich.     Michx.  f.  Syly.  t.    Americtm  Aapen,    Woods.    April. 
grandidentata,  Michz.    Michz.  f.  Syly.  t.    Large  A^tcn,     Woods.    April,  Maj. 

Sub-Order  Myricba.     The  Gale  Tribe. 

Comptonia,  Banks, 

aspUntfoliaf  Ait.    Stoeei  JVr».    Dry  hills  and  plains.    April,  May. 

Sub-Order  Platawejc.     7%e  Plane  TVibe. 

Platan  us,  L.    PUme  Tree. 

ocddmUatiM,  h.    BuUon  Wood.    Sycamore.    Banks  of  rivers,  &o.    May. 

Order  ULMACEiE.     TTie  Elm  THJbe, 

Ulmus,  h'    Ehn, 

Americana  J  L.     Common  EJm.    Woods,  banks  of  rivers,  &o.    April. 

fulva^  Michx.     Slippery  Elm.    Woods,  banks  of  rivers,  &>c.    April. 

racemosa^  Thomas  in  Sill.  Journal,  1829.    Northern  Cork  Elm.    Moist  woodi, 
&Ai.    Bennington  and  Pownal,  Robbing, 
Celtis,  L.    Hackberry. 

occidentalism  L.    Hoop  Ash,    Woods,  &o.    Burlington,  Rohbifis,    May. 

Order  JUGLANDACE-E.     T^e  Walmt  Tribe. 

Juglans,  L.     WalniU. 

einerea^  L.    BuUer  Nut.    Oil  Nnt.    Woods,  dto.    May,  June. 
Carya,  NuttaU*    Hickory.    Juglans,  L. 

alba^  Nutt.    Juglans  albay  L.    J.  squamosa^  Michx.  f.  not  J.  alba,  Willd,  BigeL 

Shell-bark  or  Shag-bark  Hickory.    Woods.    May,  June. 
porcina^  Nutt.    J,  porcina^  Michx.  f.  Sylv.  t.    J.  glabra^  Mufal.,  Bigelow.    Pig 

Nut.     Woods.    Middlebury,  James.    May,  June. 
amara,  Nutt.    J.  amara^  Michx.  £,  Sylv.  t.  Bitter  Pig  Nvi.  Woods.  Colchester, 
Robbins.    Burlington,  Carey ^  Macrae,    May,  June. 


CLASS  II.      GYHNOSPERHS. 

Order  CONIFER -fi.     The  Fir  Tribe. 
Pinus,  L.    Pine. 

resinosa,  Ait.    P.  rubra,  Michx.  f  Sylv.  t.    Red  Pine,    **  Norway  Pine,**  a  bad 
name,  as  it  is  not  found  in  Norway.  Dry  barren  woods.  June. 
rigida.    Pitch  Pine,     Woods,  in  poor  soil.    June. 
Strobus,  L.     White  Pine.    Woods  and  swamps.    June. 
nigra,  Ait.    Black  or  Double  Spnice,    Woods  and  swamps.  ~  May,  June. 
a/Fa,  Ait.     WhUe  or  Single  Spruce.     Woods  and  swamps.     May,  June. 
balsamea,  L.     Balsam  Pir.     SUi^er  Fir.    Mountain  woods,  Ac,    June. 

var,  Fraseri,    P.  FVaseri,  Pursh.      Near  the  summits  of  Mansfield  and 
Camel's  Hump  Mountains,  Bobbins,  T\ickemian,  and  MacroM. 
Essex,  Macrae. 
Canadensis,  L.    Hemlock  Spruce.    Rocky  woods,  «jbc     May,  June. 
pendula.  Ait.    Larix  Americana,  Michx.    American  Larch.    Hackmatack.     Tatm' 

arack.    Woods  and  swamps.    May,  June. 
Thuya,  Toum,    Arbor  Vit-ae, 

occidenUdis,  L.    American  Arbor  Vilae.    ^  While  Cedar,**    In  swamps  and  roeky 
woods.    May. 
Juniperus,  L,    Juniper. 

Virginiana,  L.    Red  Cedar.    J,  prostrata,  James  ?      Dry  rocky  woods,  Slc,  May. 
communis,  L.     Common  Juniper.    Dry  rocky  pastures,  &c.    May. 
Taxus,  Toum.     Yew, 

Canadensis,  Willd.    American  Yew.    Ground  Hemlock.    Swamps,  &je.    May. 

Order  CALLITRICHACEiE. 
Callitriche,  L. 

vemalis,  L.     C.  autumnalis,  L.     C.  terrestris,  Raf.    In  water,  and  on  moist  soil 
^  oii  the  margins  of  ponds,  &c.    May— Sept. 
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CTLASS  III.    £lfD06£NS   OR  MONOCOTYLEDONS. 

Order  IRlDACEiE.     The  Iris  Taide. 

Sisyrinchiom,  L.    Blue-eyed  Grass. 

ametps^  Cavan.    Meaidows.    Barlinfftoii,  Macrae. 

var.  mucranatum.    Dry  soil.    BurliDgton,  Macrae.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey, 
June. 
Iris,  If. 

vcrsieohr^  L.    Bhte  Flag,    Wet  meadows,  &c.    July. 

Order  HYDROCHARACEiE.     Tlie  Prog-bit  Tribe. 
Udora,  NuU, 

Canadensis^  Nutt.    Elodea  Canadensis^  Miohaux.     Serjricvla  occidentalism  Pursh. 
In  water.     Middlebury,  James,    At  the  mouths  of  Winooski 
river  and  Otter  Creek,  and  in  lake  Memphremagog,  l^o^Hnj. 
August. 
Vmlicneria,  MichcU. 

spiralis^  L,  V,  Americatta^  Michx.  In  lakes  and  slow  flowing  water.  Middle- 
bury,  James.  At  the  mouth  of  Winooski  river,  in  Castletott 
river,  in  lake  Champlain  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lamoille,,  in 
Shoreham,  and  in  the  Connecticut  at  Brattleboro*,  Rabbins^ 
August,  Sept. 

Order  ORCHIDACEJE,     T%e  Orchis  Tribe. 

Orchis,  Z#. 

8ect.l.    Orchis, 
speetabiUs^  L.    Woods.    May,  June. 

Sect.  2.    Habenaria,  WiUd. 
orbieulatay  Pursh.     Woods.     Leaves  flat  on  the  ground.    June,  July. 
Hookeriana^     Habenaria  Hooktriana^  Torrey.    Woods.    June. 
hl^hariglotUSf  Willd.    **Sphagnous  margin  of  a  closely  shaded  pond  in  North 

Troy,  Carey.   Aug. 
kypsrhorea^  L.    H,  Huronensis^  Spreng.      Swamps,  &c.    Base  of  Mansfield 
mouBtaan,  and  Burlington,  Macrae,    July. 
var.  dilatata.     O.  dilatala,  Pursh.    Swamps,  &c.     July. 
psycodesy  L.  not  of  Bigelow,  dec.     O.fianbriaiayA'xt.    Wet  meadows,  &c.  July, 

August. 
mMdiJhray  Bigelow      Wet  meadows,  &c.    July. 
taeera^  Michx.     O.  psycodesy  Willd,  Big.  &c.,  not  of  L.  Bogs,  dbo.    Middlebury, 

James.    July. 
eUiariSy  L.    Swamps,  &c.    Middlebury,  Jam£S.    Aug. 

obtusaUf  Pursh.    Hififh  mountains  and  sphagnous  swamps  at  the  North.     In 
Charleston,  with  the  Calypso,  Carey.  Brownington,  Bobbins, 
July. 
viridiSy  Swartz.     0.  bracteatOy  Muhl.    Woods.     May,  June. 
tridsntata,  Muhl.    On  the  east  side  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Macrae.    July. 
Jlava,  L.     Habenaria  herbioUy  Brown.     Burlington,  Macrae. 
Microstylis,  Nutt.    Malaxis,  Swartz. 

opkioglossoidesy  Nutt.    Woods.    July,  August. 

mamophyllosy  Lmdl,  M.brackypodayGT^y.  Opkrys  monophyUoSyL.   In  Vermont, 
probably  near  Castleton,  Chandler.    July. 
Liptris,  Richard.    Malaxis,  Swartz. 

lUiifoliay  Richard.    Hills  near  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    June,  July. 
Lmsdiiy  Richard.    Malaxis  lorrtana^  Barton.    Boggy  soil,  dx.    July. 
Aplectnun,  NuttaU. 

kyemaley  Nutt.      Cymbidium  hyemaley  Muhl.      Woods.     Middlebury,  James. 
Near  Castleton,  Chandler. 
Conllorhiza,  £fo&r. 

hmata,  R.  Brown.     C.  vema,  Nutt.    Sphagnous  swamps.    May,  June. 
mimUijtoray  Nutt.    Pine  woods,  &c.    August,  Sept. 
odontorhixa^  Nutt.    Woods.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Sept. 
Aretbvsa,  JL. 

hulbosay  h.    Bogs.    Hubbardton,  Bobbins.    Near  Burlington,  Macrae. 
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Pogonia,  Juss, 

opkioglossoides^  R.  Brown.    Bogs.    Near  Burlington,  Rabbins^  Macrae,    Jaly. 
verticiUata,  Natt.    Woods.    Near  High  Bridge,  Colchester,  Robbins^   0ak€9* 
May,  June. 
Triphora,  NuttaU, 

penduUif  Nutt.    In  a  dry  wood  of  beech,  birch,  ^fco.,  on  a  bttl  toath  of  Fair 
Hayen  village,  Chandler,    Augnst 
Calopogon,  R.  Brovm. 

pvTchellust  R.  Brown.    Bogs.    July. 
Spiranthes,  Richard.    Neottia,  Swartz. 

c^mua^  Richard.    Moist  grounds,  Slc,    August,  Sept. 

gracilis^  Hook.    N.  graciUs^  Biff.  Dry  woods.  Colchester,  Robbms.  Burlington, 

Macrae.    July. 
astivaiUy  Rich.    Jfeottia  tBstivalis^  Lam.    JV.  cemua^  var.  latifolU,  Torrey. 
Moist  woods,  banks  of  rirers,  AJa,    Burlington,  Macrae* 
Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    June. 
Goodyera,  R.  Brown. 

pubescensj  R.  Brown.    Woods.    July,  August. 
repensy  R.  Brown.    Old  woods.    July. 
Listera,  R.  Brown. 

cordata^  R.  Brown.  On  high  mountains  and  in  sphagnous  swamps.  Fairharen, 
Cha/ndler.    Near  the  summit  of  Mansfield  Mountain  and 
Camel's  Hump,   Robbins^   Tuckerman  and  Macrae,    North 
Troy,  Carey.  •  June,  July. 
convaUarioideSy  Nutt.    In  Charleston,  with  Calypso  borealis,  Carey, 
Calypso,  Salisbury. 

bulbosa,     Cypripedium  bulbosunty  L.     Calypso  borealis ,  Salisbury.    In  a  dark 
sphagnous  wood  or  swamp  on  the  line  between  Charleston 
aud  Morgan,  the  entrance  to  which  is  opposite  the  house  of 
Mr.  Charles  Cummings.     Carey, 
Cypripedium,  L.    Lady's  Slipper. 

pubescenSy  Willd.     C.  parviflorumy  Ait.     YeBoto  Ijody^s-ISipper.      Dry  woods 

and  in  swamps.    May,  Jane. 
aeaide.  Ait.    Red  Lady* S' tapper.    Dry  woods,  and  also  in  swamps.    May,  June. 
spectabile,  Swartz.     White  Lady^S'SUpper.    Swamps.     June,  July. 
arietinum^  Ait.    Dry  woods  and  spharnoui  swamps.    In  the  cedar  swamp  at 
Fair  Haven,  Chtm&Ty  Rabbins.    In  Grand  Isle,  and  in  dry 
woods  near  High  Bridge,  Colchester,  Bobbins,    Burlington, 
Carcyy  Macrae^  and  Oakes, 

Ordbr  PONTEDERIACEiE. 
Fontederia,  L. 

cordatay  L.    Pickerd-weedt    In  water.    July,  August 
SohoUera,  Schreber. 

graminifoliay  Muhl.    Middlebury,  James.    In  Otter  Creek    near  its  mouth, 
Robbins.    In  Castle  ton  River,  Chandler.    July,  August 

Order  MELANTHACEiE.     The  Colehiaim  Tribe. 

Veratrum,  Tourn,     White  Hellebore. 
viridcy  Ait.     Sv^amps,  &c.    June. 

Ordxr  TRILLIACEiE. 
Trillium,  L. 

erythrocarpuniy  Michx.     T.  pictum^  Pnnh.    Woods  and  swamps.    May. 

erectuniy  L.     Woods.     May. 

grandiflorumy  Solis.    Woods,  shady  banks  and  swamps  in  the  west  of  Vermont, 

from  Pownal  to  Alburgh,  Robbbis.    May,  June. 
cemuumy  L.     Woods.     Castleton,  Braiidi^  Bobbins.     May. 
Medeola,  L.     Indian  Cucumber, 

Virginieay  L.     Woods,  &c.    June,  July. 

Order  LILIACEiB.     Th4  LOy  Tribe, 
Lilium,  L.  Lily. 

Philadelphicumy  L.     Wild  Red  Lily.    Pastures,  dSrc.    July. 
Canadense,  L.     Wil<l  YcHow  Lily.    Moist  meadows.    July. 
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ErjthroniuiD,  Lt.    Dog's-twfth  Violel. 

Americanvmf  Smith.    Moist  groandf,  <&c.    May,  June. 
AUmm,  I^     Onion  and  Garlic. 

tricoeeumj  Ait.     fVUd  Onion  o^  Leek.     Woodf .    July. 
ConyaDaria,  Xf.    Lily  of  the  VaUey.     Solomon* s  Sad, 

pMke9eens^  Wilkl.     Woods.    May,  June. 

bifoUa^  L.     Woods.    May. 

iieUatOj  L.    Moist  meadows  and  banks.    May,  June. 

irifoHa^  L.    Spha^ous  Swamps  and  bogs,    ifay,  June. 

ractmosaj  L.    Rocky  woods,  Ac.    June. 

bortaHs,  Torr.     Dracasna  bonalis^  Ait.,  not  C.  umbeUulatay  Miohz.  Woods.  June. 
Sireptopus,  Michx. 

roseus^  Michz.    Woods,  especially  on  mountains.     May,  June. 

amplexifbHuSf  var.  Americanus,  Gray.      Uwlaria  amjilexifolia^  L.     S.  distortus^ 
Michz.    Mountain  woods.    On  the  sides  of  Mansfield  and 
Camel's  Hump,  Robbins,  Macrae,  and  Tuckerman,   Newport 
and  Danville,  Ckirey.     June,  July. 
Uyularia,  L.     Bdlwort. 

gratydifi&ra^  Smith.     Woods.     May. 

sessilifoHa,  L.     Woods.     May. 

Oroir  ALISMACE£.     7%e  Waler  PUmUUn  Tribe. 
Ssgittaria,  L.    Arroufhe/id, 

sagiUifoUaj  L.     Ditches,  ponds,  &c.    July,  August. 
Alisaia,  L. 
PUmtagOj  L.     WcUer  PlanUdn.    In  water.    July,  August. 

Order  JUNCEiE.     The  Ensk  Tribe. 
Luzola,  DC.    Juncus,  L.     Wood  Rush. 

campestriSf  DC.         Woods,  pastures,  &c.    May. 
pilosa^  Willd.     Woods  and  swamps.     May. 

luelanocarpa,  Desv.    At  the  base  of  Mansfield  Mountain,  Bobbins.  On  the  Chin 
of  Mansfield  rfnd  on  Camel's  Hump,  Macrae  and  Tuckemvan. 
.         June,  July. 
Juncus,  L.    RusK'. 

^[isus,  L.    Wet  meadows,  &c.    June,  July. 

juyormisf  L.    On  the  summits  of  Camel's  Hump  and  Mansfield  Mountains, 
and  on    the  shore   of  Lake   Champlain  at  Ferrisburgh, 
Bobbins.    June,  July. 
nodosus^  L.     Wet  meadows,  drc.     June. 
tenuis.  Willd.    Low  grounds,  &c.    June,  July. 

acuminaivSf  Michz.     Margins  of  ponds,  &!c.     Burlington,  Macrae^,  Oakes, 
bufonius,  L.     Low  grounds,  &c.     July. 

irifidus,  L.    On  the  sum^iit  of  Mansfield  Mountain,  Bobbins^  and  of  Camel's 
Hump,  Tiickerman  and  Macrae.    June. 
Order  RESTlACEiE. 
Erioeaalon,  L.    Pipewort. 

sepUrngvlare^  With.  E.  pellueidum^  Michz.  Borders  of  ponds,  generally  in 
the  water.  Seymour's  pond,  Morgan.  Minaud's  pond, 
Rockingham,  Carey.    August,  Sept. 

Order  SMILACE^.     TUc  Smilax  Tribe. 
Smilaz,  L. 

rofvndifoH/r,  L.     Orcpn  Briar.    Woods  and  thickels.     June. 
ktrbacea,  L.     S.  peduncularisyMuhl.     Borders  of  woods,  &o.    June.  -- 

Order  ARACEiE.     T%e  Arum  Tribe, 
Anun,  L. 

Draconliumj  L.     Dragon-^oof.    Moist  grounds.   Shoreham,  Rnbhins.   May,  June. 
triphyllum^  L.    Indian  TunUp.     Shady  banks  of  swamps.     May,  June. 
Feltandra,  Rafinesme. 

Virginica^  Raf.     CaUa  Virginica^  Michz.    In  water  on  the  borders  of  ponds  and 
rivers.     Colchester  pond.  Bobbins.     June,  ^ly. 
CaJla,  L. 
'    palustris^  L.      Swamps.      Middlebury,  James.     Fair  Haven    and    Whiting, 
Robbins.      Bellows  Falls,  Guildhall,  Carey.    July. 
Pt  I.  26     ' 
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Hymplocarpus,  Salisbury.    Sknnk  Cabbage, 

faUidnSf  Nutt    PoUua  fcdida^  L.     Wet  meadows  and  swampa.    April. 
Acorus,  L, 

caiamuSy  L.    Sweet  Flag,    Wet  meadows,  dtc.    Jane. 

Order  TYPHACE-fi.     T?ie  CaVs-taU  Tribe. 
Typba,  Tbum.     CaCs  tail.     Reed  Mace^ 

lattfolia^  L.    Ditches,  pools,  Ac.    Jvdy. 
Sparganiara,  Toum.    Burr  Reed, 

ramogum^  L.     In  ditches,  &c.    June,  July. 

tirnfUx^  Hudson.    5.  Ametitamtm^  Nutt.    Borders  of  streams,  &,^    July. ' 

Order  FLUVIALES. 

Nigas,  L. 

Canadensis,  Micbx. 

var.fragilis.     Cauliniafragilis,  Willd.     Middlebury,  James, 
9ar.  flexUis.     Caulinia  flexilis^   Willd.     In   water  three  feet  deep  at  tft0 
meuth  of  Otter  Creek.     Fernsburgh,  Robbins.    July,  Aug. 
ZanirichelHa,  BfUhM,, 

yalustris,  L,    In  shallow  water,  in  Lake  Champlain,  at  South  Hero.  RoUins. 
Potamngeton,  L.     Pandweed, 

natans,  L.     Ponds,  and  slow  flowing  waters.     July,  August. 

keterophyllum,  Scbreber.     Ponds,  and  slow  streams.     August. 

diversifoUum,  Barton.      Ponds,  6ifi,      In  Lake   Champlain  at  Qouth  Hero, 

Robbins.    July. 
perfoliatum,  L.     Ponds,  &.c.     August. 
lucenst  L.     Ponds,  &c.     August. 
compressuM,  L.    Rivers,  ponds,  &.C.     July,  August. 
paucifiorum,  Pursh.     P.  gramineuviy  Michx.     Ponds,  SiC,    July,  August. 
pectinatum,  L.     Ponds,  Ac.    July. 

The  speoies  of  Potaraogeton  as  above  are  all  according  to  Torrey*i  Flora  of  the 
Northern  States,  vol.  I,  p.  196. 

Ordkr  JUNCAGINACE^.     TV  Arrow  Grass  Tribe, 
ScheiichzerTa,  L, 

palustriSy  L.  Sphagnous  swamps  and  bogs.  In  Georgia,  Chandler.  At  tlie 
southern  end  of  Colchester  Pond,  Robbins.  In  North  Troy, 
with  Orchis  blephariglottis,  Carey.    June. 

Order  PISTIACEJE.     The  Duckweed  Tribe, 
Lemna,  L.    Duchweed. 

polyrhiza,  L.     Ditches,  &c. 

minor f  L.     Ditches,  &Ai.     At  North  Hero,  Rohhins. 

trisuUoj  L.    Ditches,  ponds,  dec.    At  North  Hero,  Robbins, 

Order  CYPERACEiE      The  Sedge  Tribe. 

Dulichiom,  Richard. 

jpo/Aocsttm,  Rich.    Borders  of  ponds,  dec.    July,  Aogvtst. 
Cyperus,  L. 

diandrus,  Torr.    var,  eastaneus,  Toir,    Margins  of  ponds,  4&c.    August. 
strigosus^  L.    Low  moist  grounds.     August. 

ripens,  Elliot.     C.  vhymaloaes,  Muhl.     Wet  sandy  soil.     In  South  Hero,  Weat 
Haven,  and  on  the  banks  of  Otter  Creek,  Ferrisburgh^ 
Robbins.     A  ugust. 
JUieulmiSt  Vahl.     C.  mariscoides^  £11.     Dry  sand's      August. 
inflexus,  Muhl.     C.  uncinatus,  Pursh.    Sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.    Aog. 
Eleocharis,  R.  Brown,     Scirpus,  L. 

palustris,  R.  Brown.     Wet  places,  ditches,  Slc.     May,  June. 

obtusa,  Schultes.    Scirpus  capiialus  of  American  authors Jnot  of  Linnfeos.  Ditclfr* 

es  and  margins  of  ponds.     June,  July. 
arieularisy  R.  Brown.     Margins  of  ponds,  &c.    June. 
t«mitt«,  Schultes.     Margins  of  ponds,  die.    June. 
Scirpus,  L.     Club  Rush. 

Imeustrir,  L.  S,  acutus,  Muhl.  Bulrush,  In  water  on  the  borders  of  kkee» 
ponda,  dtc.    July. 
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triqneter^  L.     Wet  places,  borders  of  rivers,  Ac.    July. 
airomrems^  Mohl.    Moist  meadows,  4to.    July. 
hrunneusj  Mqbl.    Swampy  grounds.     Pownat,  Robbims,     August. 
Eriophorum^  Michx.     Wet  metdows,  ditokes,  ice.    August. 
Enophomin,  L.     CoUon  Grjss. 

mlpinmm,  L.     Bogs.    Brownington,  Robbins,     Danville,  Carey,    May,  June. 
vrngiwUmw^  L.     Bogs.    June,  July. 
VtrgiiUeum,  L.     Bogs.     July,  August. 
polysUu^hjfony  L.    Bogs.     May,  June. 

angustifoUumy  Reicbard.    B.  gradle^  Roth.    Bogs.    May,  June. 
Isolepis,  R,  Brown.    Scirpus,  L. 

empiUariSj  RoBm.  and  Sch.     Dry  sands.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey,    August. 
BhjiKOspora,  VaAl. 

glomerata.    Moist  pastures,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey,     JAly,  August. 
a/6a,  Vahl.    Swamp  near  Barlingtoa,  Macrae.    July. 
Cttiez,  Micheli.     Sedge. 

disperma,  Dewey.     Sphagnous  swamps. 

r&sea^  Schk.     Woods  and  shady  banks. 

eepkulaphara^  Muhl.     Woods,  &o. 

sparganioidea.     Moist  shady  bonks,  &€. 

stipata^  Muhl.     Wet  meadows. 

hrimoidesy  Schk.     Moist  woods,  &jc. 

9ulpinaid«a^  Michz.     C.  muHiJbray  Muhl.    Moist  pastures,  Ae. 

paniculata^  var.  teretiuscula,  Wahl.     Bogs. 

trispermOy  Dewey.     Bogs  and  swamps. 

Deweyana^  Schw.     Woods,  &c. 

Umm^pora^  Wahl.    Cedar  -aqd  other  swamps.    In  Salem,  in  a  shady  swamp 

near  a  small  pond  at  the  bead  of  Lake  Memphrem^gog,  also 

in  Burlington,  Bobbins.     On  the  western  side  of  the  great - 

cedar  swamp  at  Fair  Haven,  Oakes. 
wUUmJUUa^  Good.     C.  scirpoides,  Schk.     C.  MerUis,  WiUd.    Wet  meadows  and 

swamps. 
««rte.  Good.    Swamps. 
.geop^ria,  Schk.    Wet  meadows. 

vmr.  Ugopodioides.     C.  lagopodimde$j  Willd.    Wet  meadows. 
JIutucaeetL,  Schk.     Moist  woods  and  meadows. 

murtOy   Natt.    Moist  rocky   ledges,  &g.     Pownal,  Robbvns.     Burlinffton   and 

Colchester,  RMinSy  Macrae  and  Oake$.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey, 

saxatiUSy  L.    Summits  of  Mansfield  and  Camel's  Hump  mountains,  Bobbins^ 

TSukermmi  and  Mcurae. 
tespitosa^  L.     Wet  meadows,  6lc, 
aeuia,  L.     Wet  meadows. 
erimlA,  Lam.    Wet  shady  banks,  &e. 
Umeogloekhif  Ehr.     C.  paud/lora,  Willd.    Bogs,  espeeially  at  the  north,  and  on 

mountains.    At  Colchester  pond,  Roobins,    At  North  Troy, 

with  orchis  blephariglottis,  Carey. 
polplriekeideg^  Muhl.    Swamps,  &c. 
peawmcuUUa^  Muhl.     Woods,  &c. 
sfumrroMa,  L.    In  a  low  wet  wood  on  the  margin  of  Otter  Creek,  Ferrisburgh, 

Rnbbins. 
^rmcUlimtif  Schw.     Wet  meadows  and  woods.    Burlington,  Carey.   Colchester, 

Macrae. 
vesiita^  Willd.     Borders  of  woods,  &c.    Middlebury,  James, 
Pemnsylvameay  Lam.     C.  varia  and  marginata^  Muhl.     Woods. 
Emmonsii,  Dewey.      C.  alpestris,   Torr.    and    Schw.      C.   DavisUy  Dewey. 

Bellows  Falls,  Ccarey, 
oHgocarpa,  Schk.     Woods. 

Uxifiora^  Lam.     Woods,  At.     Castleton.    RMim», 
granularis,  Mdhl.    Moist  shady  rocks.     Burlington,  OaJtes. 
ebuTTuaj  Boott.     C  aUfa,  Dewey.    Limestone  rocks.    On  the  rocks  at  High 

Bridge,  Colchester,  and  at  Grand  Isle,  South  Hero,  West 

Haven  and  Pownal,  Robbing, 
aiutpSf  Muhl.     Woods  and  shady  banks.  ^ 
pUintaginea^  Lam.    Woods. 
gylvoHeaf  Hods.     Woods,  especially  on  mountains. 
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fava^  L.     Wet  meadows.     Satton,  Carey. 

intamescens^  Rudge.     C.  foltieulata  of  Scbk.,  not  of  Linn.    Wet  woods. 

lupulina^  Muhl.     Wet  meadows  and  woods. 

tentaculata,  Muhl.     Wet  meadows. 

retrorsa,  Schw.     Swamps,  &.c. 

kuUata^  Schk.     Wet  meadows,  &,c.    Sonth  Hero,  RMrim. 

vesicariay  L.     C.  ampvllacea^  Dewey.     C.  utricHlata^  Boott.     Wet  meadows,  6uo, 

lacustrisy  Willd.     Borders  of  ponds,  &c. 

acabratay  Schw.    Swamps,  ^c. 

hystericinaj  Mahl.     Wet  meadows. 

Pseudo-cyperusj  L.     Ditches  and  margins  of  ponds. 

longirogtrisy  Torrey.    Shady  ledges,  &c.    On  the  sides  of  Camera  Homp,  and 

at  Castleton,  Rabbins.     Rocky  banks  of  Saxton's  itrer,  nter 

Bellows  Falls,  Cm-ey. 
Umoaay  L.     Bogs,  especially  at  the  the  north. 
miliaceay  Muhl.     Moist  banks,  &c. 
pallescenSj  L.     Wet  meadows,  Ckc. 

umbeHatttf  Schk.   Rocky  hills,  &c.   Summit  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Rohbinsi 

Order  GRAMINEJE.     The  Grass  TMbe. 

(  Mosthf  according  to  Torrei/s  Flora  of  the  Northern  Stoics^  Vol.  L ) 

Agrostis,  L.    Bent  Grass. 

§  vulgaris^  Smith.    Red^top.     Meadows,  pastures,  d^c.    June — Aug. 

I  alba,  L.    Meadows,  pastures,  i^e.    June — Au£. 

lateriflifra,  Michz.     Moist  meadows,  sides  of  hills,  &.c.    August,  Sept. 

Moholiferay  Muhl,     Rocky  shady  hills,  ^Slc.    August,  Sept. 

Umuifior»y  Willd.    Rocky  shady  bills,  &c.    July,  Aug. 

sylvaticoy  Torrey.    Dry  rocky  hills,  ^c.    August. 

camnay  L. 

rar.  idpina,  Oakes.  Agrostis  mpeMriSy  Gray  in  Sill.  Jour.,  vol.  42.  On 
the  summit  of  Camel's  Hump  mountain,  RobbinSy  Tuckerman 
and  Macra£.  July.  This  variety  is  common  on  the  White 
Mountains,  and  is  connected  with  the  common  vsriKy,  which 
is  abundant  in  Essex  countv,  Massachusetts,  by  twveral 
intermediate  forms,  found  at  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
White  Mountains. 
Cinna,  L, 

arundinaeeay  Willd.    Wet  woods,  &c.    August,  Sept. 
Polypogon,  Desfoniaines, 

facemosusy  Nutt.     P.  glomeratns^  Willd.    Wet  meadows,  &c.    Aug.,  Sept. 
Brachyelytrum,  P.  de  Beauv. 

aristatum^  P.  de  B.  -  Mvhlenbergia  erecta^  Roth.     Woods,  &c.    June,  July. 
Alopecurus,  L.    Fox-tail  Grass. 

§  pratensiSf  L.    Moist  meadows,  dbc.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    May,  June. 

geniculatusj  L.    Wet  meadows,  &c.    June. 
Phleum,  L.     Cat's-tail  Grass. 

§  pratense,  L.    Herd's  Grass^  Timothy.    Fields,  &^.    July,  August. 
Phalaris,  L.     Canary  Grass. 

§  canariensigy  L.     Pastures,  &jg.  '  Cavendish,  Macrae,    July. 
Milium,  L.    Millet  Grass. 

^fusumy  L.     Woods,  &c.   Banks  of  Saxton's  river,  Bellows  Kails,  Carey.  July. 

purgtnsy  Torr.     Dry  rocky  woods,  &c.     May. 
Piptatherum,  P.  de  Beauv. 

nigrum^  Torr.    Shady  ledges,  dbc.    August. 
Oryzopsis,  Miekx. 

asperifoliaj  Michx.    Woods,  especially  on  mountains.     May,  June. 
Panicum,  L.     Panic  Gra.^. 

§  CruS'  GaUiy  L.    Cultivated  grounds,  Ac.     July — Sept. 

cUndtstinumy  L.    P.  pedunculatuniy  Torrey.     Woods.    July. 

latifoliumy  L.     Sandy  woods,  &c.    July. 

dichotomum,  L.     P.  niiidvmy  Lam.    Low  grounds.    July. 

depauperatumj  Muhl.    P.  rectwrriy  R.  and  S.     Sandy  soils.     Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.    July. 

xanthophysumy  Gray.     Sandy  woods,  Ac.     Burlington,  C^rey.    June,  July. 

capiHare^  L.    Sandy  ^Ids  and  cultivated  grounds.    August,  Sept 
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Setmria,  P.  de  Beautoii, 

§  vtrt^i;,  P.  de.  B.     PanUwnviride^'L,     J aly,  August. 
§  g-lauca,  P  de  B.    PaiUeum  glaueum^  L.    J^uly,  Au|f. 
Digitaria,  HaUer, 

§  sanguinalis.  Scop.     Cultivated  grounds,  &c.     August,  Sept. 
glabra,  Sandj  fields,  Slc.   Castleion,  Colchester,  West  Haven,  and  Ferrisburg, 
RoUnns.    August,  Sept. 
Paspalum,  L, 

eUiatifoliuni^  Michx.     Dry  fields,  A.o.     Bellows  Falls,  Carqf.     Aug. 
Aristida,  L. 

diekotoniay  Michz.     Barren  fields,  Ac,    Pownal,  Robbins.    Aug. 
Calamagrofftis,  Roth.    Arnndo,  L. 

CtmatUnsis^  P.  de  Beauv.    Armvio  Canadensis^  Michz.    Calamagrostis  Mexicana^ 
Nutt.     Wet  meadows,  &c.    July. 
Anthozantham,  L.    Sweet-scented  Vernal  Qtass. 

§  odoratvm,  L.    Meadows  and  pastures.    Middleburj,  James.    May,  June. 
Aira,  L.     Hair  Grass. 

fiexuota^  L.    Dry  rocky  woods.    June. 

eetpitosa,  L.    Mra  aristulata^  Torrey.   On  the  moist  rocky  banks  of  riyen.  On 
the  Connecticut,  at  Guildhall,  Robbins.    July. 
Trketam,  Pers. 

striatum,  M'lchx.  T-purpurascens^Tonej.  AvenastriatajMichx.   Rocky  wooda. 

Castleton,  Georgia,  and  Woodstock,  Robbiris.     May,  June. 
molle,  Trinius.    Avena  nwUiSy  Michz.    On  dry  limestone  rocks,  at  High  Bridge 
and  Winooaki  falls,  Colchester,  Robbins.    June. 
Uierochloa,  ChneUu. 

alpinaj  Roem.  and  Sch.    On  the  snrorait  of  Mansfield  mountain,  TStckemum  ti,nd 
Macrae.    July. 
Arando,  L.    Reed  Grass. 

Phragmites,  L.    In  water  on  the  borders  of  ponds,  &c.    In  lake  Memphrema- 
gog.  Robbing.    Aug. 
Danthonia,  DC. 

spicaia,  P.  de  B.    Dry  barren  woods,  pastures,  &c.    June,  July. 
Festuea,  L.    Fescw  Grass. 

§  dwritiseulay  L.     Dry  pastures,  &c.     June. 

teneUa,  Willd.    Dry  sandy  fields,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    June,  July. 
§  elatioTy  L.     Grass  fields,  &c.     Middlebury,  James.    June. 
§  pratensis,  Huds.     Grass  fields,  ^1^.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    Jane,  July. 
Glyceria,  R.  Brtnen. 

JluUanSy  R.  Br.    Stagnant  water,  Burlington,  Carey.    June. 
Poa,  L.    MMuiijw  Grass. 

§  anmua,  L.    Cultivated  grounds,  &c.    May — Auff. 
dentata,  Torrey.    Ditches  and  wet  places.    July,  Aug. 
Ofuaticaj  L.     Wet  meadows,  ^c.    July,  Aug. 
§  pratensisy  L.     Grass  fields,  roadsides,  &c.     June,  July. 
campressa,  L.     Sandy  fields,  and  in  woods,  &c.    June. 
serotma,  £hrh.     Wet  meadows.    July. 
nemoraUs,  L.     Woods.     May,  June. 
nervatay  L.    Wet  meadows.    June,  July. 

iMusay  Muhl.     Wet  meadows,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Ca/rcy.    Aug. 
Torreyana,  Sprengel.    P.  elanjc^ala,  Torr.  not  of  Willd.     Woods.    At  the  base 
of  Mansfield  mountain,  Robbins.    Morgan,  near  the  line  of 
Charleston,  Carey.     Burlington,  Moctm.     July. 
Canadensis,  Torr.     Briza  Can.,  Michz.     Wet  meadows  and  swamps.    July. 
hirsiUa,  Michz.     Sandy  and  gravelly  beach  of  Connecticut  river,  at  Bellows 

Falls,  Carey. 
alpina,  L.     Summit  of  Mansfield  mountain,  Bobbins.    July. 
reptanSj  Michi.     Wet  sandy  shores  of  rivers  and  lakes.    On  the  banks  of  the 
Otter  Creek,  Ferrisburgh,  and  of  the  Winooski,  Colchester, 
Robbins.    July,  Aug. 
Triouspis,  P.  de  Beauv. 

seslerioidea,  Torr.    Poa  ^inquefida,  Pursh.  Sandy  soil  W\id\ehwrj^  James.  Aug. 
Oactvlis,  L'     Orchard  Grass. 

I  gUfmeraia,  L.    Grass  fields,  &c.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey.    June. 
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firomas,  L,    Brome  Grass. 

§  secalinvSf  L.     Ckcss  or  Cheat,    Cultivated  groands.    Jalj. 

ciliatusy  L.     Woods,  &c.     July. 

vurgans,  L.     Woods,  shad/  banks,  &c.    Castleton  and  Brattleboro',  Robbing. 
Secale,  L.    Rye. 

§  cereaUt  L.    Old  fields  and  on  rooks,  &c.    June. 
Eljmus,  L.    L/t/me  Grass. 

Canadensis^  L.  and  var.  glaucifoHus.     Rocky  river  banks,  &c.    Jtly,  An^. 

striatus^  Willd.    E.  vWosus,  Torrey,  Flora.  Dry  rocky  banks,,  Ac.  Middlebury, 
James.    July,  Aug. 

Hystrix,  L.    Rocky  woods.    Middlebury,  James,    West  Haven,  Robbins. 
Triticum,  L.     Wheat. 

§  repcTUf  L.     Couch  Grass.  ^^WUch  Grass.**  Cultivated  ^ounds,dtc.  June,  July. 
8partina,  L.     Cord  Grass. 

cynosuroides,  WiWd.     Banks  of  rivers,  &c.     Bellows  Falls,  Csr^y.    Aug. 
Andropogon,  L.    Beard  Grass, 

scopariuSf  Michz.     Dry  fields,  &c.     Pownal,  Robbins.     Bellows  Falls,  Carey, 
Burlington,  Macrae.    August,  Sept. 

fitrcaius^  Muhl.     Dry  rocks  and  fields.      Colchester,  Robbitis.     Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.     Aug.  Sept. 

nutans^  L.    Dry  fields,  «&c.     Pownal  and  Brattleboro*,  Robbins.    Bellows  Falls, 
Carey.    Aug.  Sept. 
Leersia,  SoUmder. 

Virginiea^  Willd.    Wet  woods,  &c.     Aug. 

oryxoidesy  Swartz.     Ditches,  die.    Aug.  Sept. 
^ixania,  L.     Wild  rice. 

mquoHeaj  Lambert.    In  shallow  water  in  rivers  and  lakes.    Burlington  and 
S.  Hero,  Robbins.     Aug. 


CLASS  IV.     ACROG£NS. 

Order  EQUISETACE-ffi.     The  Hmetail  Tribe. 
Sqnisetum,  Tmm.    Horsetail. 

Umogwmy  L.     Bogs,  borders  of  ponds,  &e.    June. 

sytvaticum^  L.    Moist  woods  and  shady  banks.     May. 

kyemaUy  L.     Wet  woods  and  banks.     June. 

vorttf^otum,  Schleich.     Interstices  of  rocks  on  the  shores  of  the  ConneeUoat 

river,  near  low  water  mark.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey, 
scirpoides^  Michz.    Moist  woods  and  banks.    June. 

Order  FILICES.     77ie  Fern  Tribe, 
f^olypodium,  L. 

vulgare,  L.    Shady  rocks,  &.c. 
Dryopteris,  L.     Woods, and  swamps. 
Phegopteris,  L.     Woous  and  shady  banks. 
var.  connectile.     P.  coimcciiky  Michz. 
var.  hexagoTieptenim.     P.  hexagoTwptenim^  Michz. 
Aspidium,  Sitartjz.     Shield  Fern. 

acrostichoides,  Swartz.     Rocky  woods,  &c. 
Goldianum^  Hooker.     Woods.     In  Orleans  county,  Carey. 
Thelypieris^  Swartz.     A.  noveboraceiise^  Willd.     Moist  woods. 
cristatum^  Willd.     Moist  woods  near  Burlington,  Macrae, 
marginale,  Sw.     Rocky  woods. 
diiatatum,  Sw.     Woods. 

aeuleatum,  Sw.  Woods  about  the  "  Notch"  at  north  base  of  Mansfield  mountain. 
Macrae  and  Tnckerm^m^ 
■Cistopteris,  Bemhardi,  ^ 

frai^ilis,  Bernh.     Aspidium  tenioe,  Sw.     Moist  rocks,  &c. 
bulbifera,  Bernh.     Aspid.  bidb.  Willd.     Shady  rocks,  generally  on  limestone. 
Dicksonia,  VHsritier. 

pUosiusculay  Willd.    Moist  pastures,  shady  woods,  &c. 
SVoodsia,  R.  Broitm.     - 

Jlvtnsis^  R.  Br.    On  rocks.   Fairhaven,  &c.,  Robbiris.  On  the  summit  of  Mans- 
field mountain,  THicJUrman  and  Macrae. 
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RMta  wtmraria^  L. 


tfitusa^  Torr.     A^pid.  obtuswm^  Swartz.     W.  Perriniana^  Hooker  and  Greville. 
Rooks.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 
Aspleniom,  L.     Splcenwort. 

rtuzaphiflium,  L.     Shady  limestone  rocks. 
angvstifoUum^  Michx.     Woods.     Middlebury,  Janies. 
ebemeitm^  Ait.   -Rocky  ledges. 
Trickomanes^  L.     Steep  rocky  ledges. 

Uulypteroides,  Micbx.  Woods  and  shady  banks.  Bellows  Falls,  Carey.  In- 
Colchester,  on  the  eastern  side  of  High  Bridge,  Oakes. 
Ludlow,  Washimm,^ 

Wall  rue  Sfleenwort.  In  the  crevices  of  limestone  rocks, 
facing  the  woollen  factory  at  Winooski  falls,  near  Bnrlington, 
Bobbins  and  Macra£.  At  the  place  of  the  former  bridgr;  near. 
Hi^h  Bridge,  Colchester,  also  at  Pownal  and  West  Haven, 
Robbina. 
Felix'fctminay  Bernh.  Asjtidium  Felix-fcemina^  Sw.  Mspidium  asplenioideSj  Sw. 
A.  anguatum^  Willd.  Woods. 
Woodwardia,  Smith. 

Virginica,  Sw.    Bogs.    At  Colchester  pond.  Bobbins* 
Pteris,  L.    Brake, 

mquUina^  L.     Common  Brake.     Dry  woods,  &c. 

atropurjmrea,  L.     Crevices  of  Limestone   rocks.     Near  High  Bridge  and  at 

Winooski  falls,  and  at  Pownal  and  West  Haven,  Bobbins, 
gracilisy  Michx.  On  rocks  overhanging  the  "Devil's  Den,"  Burlington,  ilfocroe. 
Adiantum,  Tourn.    Maidenhair, 

ptdaium^  L.    Woods. 
Struthiopteris,   WiUd. 

Germanicay  Willd.    Woods,  and  low  grounds. 
Onoclea,  L. 

sensihilisy  L.    Moist  woods  and  banks. 
Opbioglossum,  L.    Adders'  Tongue. 

vulgalum^  h.    Bellows  Falls,  Carey. 
Osmunda,  L.    FVovjerifig  Fern. 

Claytoniana^  L.     O.  interruptu^  Michx.     Moist  grounds,  &e. 
dnnamomea^  L.     Moist  grounds,  «&c. 
regalisy  L.     O.  speOnbilis^  Willd.     Moist  grounds,  &0w 
Botrychium,  Swartz.    Moonwort, 

fmmariaidesj  WiUd.     Pastures,  &o. 

rar.  dissectvm^  Oakes.    B.  Hissectufn,  Muhl.    Rockingham,  Carey, 
Virginianvnty  Sw.     B.  gracilc,  Michx.     Woods. 
implex,  Hitchcock.     At  Sutton,  near  the  village,  on  the  road  leading  tm 
Burke,  Carey. 
Order  LYCOPODIACE^-     The  Club-Moss  Tribe.. 


Lycopodinm,  L.     Gab-Moss.     Winter-green^ 
elavalum,  L.     Dry  woods. 
eomplanatum^  L.     Woods. 

obscvrmmy  ?r.     L.  dendroideum^  Michz.     Ground  Pine.    'VfoodtB. 
mnnoiinum,  L.     Woods,  especially  near  the  mountains. 
rupestre,  L.     On  dry  rocks.     Georgia,  Bobbins.    Fair  Haven,  Chandler, 
adagOy  L.     Summits  of  Mansfield  and  Camers   Hump  mountains.  Bobbins^ 

Tuckerman  and  Macrae. 
htddulMm,  Michx.    Woods. 


INDEX  TO  THE  GENERA  IN  THE  PRECEDING  CATALOGUE. 

Acalypha, 

196 

Agrostemma,  181 

Amaranthus,    195  Anthemis,         189 

Aralia, 

19S 

Acer, 

182 

^grosiis,         204 

Ambrosia,         188 

Anihoxanthum205 

Arbutua, 

190 

Achillea, 

189 

Airs,               205 

Ampelopsis,      182 

Anychia,           160 

Arthangelica, 

186 

Acorns, 

202 

Alisma^           201 

AmphicarpfiBS,  183 
Andromeria,      190 

Apios,                183 

Arcrium, 

189 

Actaea, 

178 

Allium,            201 

Aplpcirum,       199 

Arenaria, 

180 

Adiantum, 

207 

Ainus,              197 

Andropogon,    206 

Apocynum,      191 

Areihusa, 

199 

A^nua, 

f78 

Alopecurus,     204 

Anemone,         177 

Aqutlegia,         178 

Aristida, 

305 

AgiioKMuay 

183 

AmelMehiof,  18i 

AMeonaria,      18S 

Arabis,             179 

Artemisia, 

189 
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Arum. 

Arunao, 

Asarum, 

Asclepias, 

Aspkiiuni, 

Aspleaium, 

Aster, 

Barbarea, 

Betula, 

Bidens, 

Blephiliu, 

Blitum, 

Bcuhmeria, 

Botrychiunii 

BracVelytrum204 

Braaenia,  178 

Bromua,  2fi6 

CalainagroBlis,205 


201 
205 
196 
191 
206 
207 
187 
179 
197 
185^ 
192 
195 
196 
207 


201 
198 
200 
178 


Callo, 
Callitriche, 
Calopogon, 
Caltha, 
Calypao, 
Canielina, 
CampaDola, 
Cannabis, 
Capsellai 
Cardamine, 
Carex, 
Carpinaa, 
Carya, 
Cassia, 
Casta  nea, 
Castilleja, 
Ceanotbus, 
Celaslrus, 
Ceitis, 
Centaurella, 
Cephalantbns,  187 
.  Cerastiumi  181 
Cerasus,  183 

CeratophylIaml78 
Cbelidonium,  178 
Cbelone,  19^ 

Chenopodium,  195 
Chry808ple*uml85 
Cbrysani*aiuralS9 


Cuscuta,  192,KaIniia, 

Cynoglosaum,  192  Krigia, 

Cy  penis,  202lJugTans, 

Cypripedium,   200;Juncu8y 

Daciylia,  «'^-  » 

Daiibarda, 

Danthonia, 

Datura, 

Decodon, 

Dentaria, 

Desmodium, 

Dicksonia,    ' 

Oielytra, 

Diervilia, 

Di^iiaria, 

Dipsacusi 

Ditca, 

Draba, 

Drosera, 

Duiichium, 


179 
190 
196 
179 
179 
203 
196 
198 
183 
197 
194 
182 
182 
199 
192 


Kchinocystia,    185  Linaria, 
Kcbinosper'uml92  Lindernia, 
CI — u„-;-       202  Linnsa, 


200  Eieocbaris^ 


Klodea, 

ElymuB, 

Empetrum, 

Epiphegus, 

Epigaea, 

EpiTobium, 

Equisetum, 

b^rigeron, 

Eriocaulon, 

Eriophorura, 


Cicuta, 

Cimicifuga, 

Cinna, 

Circea, 

Ciraium, 

Ciatopteris, 

Claylonia, 

Clemaiia, 

Cochlearia, 

Collinsonia, 

Comandra, 

Comarum, 

Comptonia, 


185 
178 
204 
185 
189 
206 
181 
177 
179 
193 
196 
184 
198 


Conioselinum,  186 

C^nium, 

Convallaria, 

Convolvulaa, 

Coptis, 

Corallorhiza, 

Cornus, 

Corydalis, 

Corylus, 

Cratsgus, 

Cryptotsnia, 


186 
201 
192 
178 
199 
186 
179 
197 
184 
185 


205JJuniperttS, 
I84lju8ucta, 
203,Laciuca, 
193La8ierpa, 
184|Latbyru8, 
179  Laurus, 
183  Lechea, 
206  l.edum, 

178  Leersia, 

186  Lemna, 
205  Leon  lice, 

187  Leoniodon, 
196  Leonurus, 

179  Lepidium, 

180  Lespedeza, 
202  Lilium, 


180  Linum, 
206  Liparts, 
196  Listera, 
194  Liihospermura 
190  Lobelia, 
184  Loniccra, 
206  Lophantbus, 
18B  Lupinus, 
201  Luzula, 
203  LycopodiuiD, 


Erytbroniuni,  201  Lycopsis, 

Eupatorium,     187  Lycopus, 

Euphorbia,       '"" ' 

Pagus, 

Pcsiuea, 

PloerUea, 

Pragaria, 

Prazinus, 

Galeopsit, 

Galium, 

Gaultheria, 

Gentians, 

Geranium, 

Gerard  ia, 

Geum, 

Glyceria, 

Ghiaphaliam, 

Goody  era, 

Gratiola, 

Hnmamelis, 

Hedeoma, 


196  Lysimachia, 

197  Malva, 
205  Medeola, 
181  Medicago, 

184  Melampyrum, 

191  Melilotus, 

193  Melissa, 
187  Menispermum 
190  Mentha,  . 

192  Menyanthes, 
181  VTicrostylia, 

194  Milium, 
183  Mimulus, 
205  Mitchella, 
189  Mitella, 
200  Mollugo, 
194  Monarda, 

185  Monotropa, 

,         193  Morus, 

HelianthemumlSO  Myriophillum, 
Helianthus,       188  Xojas, 
Hepatica,         177  Nardosroia, 
Heracleum,      186  Nasturtium, 
Hieracium,        189  Nemopanthes, 
Hierochloa,      205  Nepeta, 
Koustonia,       187  Nuphar, 
Humulus,         196  Nymphsa, 
Hydrocotyle,    185  N^ssa, 
EIydropbylluml92  Oenothera, 
Hyosc^vamus   193  Onopordoo, 
Hyperfcum,      ISOOnocIea, 
Hypopithys,     191  Ophioglossum, 
Impatiena,        181  Orchis, 
Inula,  188  0robanche, 

(ri«L  199  Oryzopsis, 

Isolepis,  203  Osmorhiza, 


206 
189 
206 
196 
185 
182 
181 
179 
179 
199 
1«5 
201 
193 
188 
169 
202 
206 
180 
183 
200 
192 
182 
181 
201 
207 
186 
202 
189 
198 
193 
178 
185 
185 
182 
205 
195 
183 
MO 
186 
200 
205 
206 
187 
202 
199 
198 
196 
194 
201 
190 
187 
199 
200 
193 
194 
187 
193 
186 
18t 
180 
182 
183 
2C6 
207 
188 
181 
202 
206 
186 

183 


i^%  Having  beeo  obliged,  contrary  lo  expeeUtion,  to  work  off  the  preceding  Catalofue  without  awaiting 
tlM  retarn  of  the  pre^  sheets  from  the  aathor,  lome  iypographieal  erran,  Itc.,  bare  oocvutd*  fot  tbm 
correctloa  of  which  tee  the  Errata  at  the  eod  of  the  volame. 
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BASSWOOD. 


BLACK  CHERRY. 


SVeAR  MAPLE. 


Skction  11. 
J^ees  mnd  Fruits, 
To  the  preceding  full,  aod  Tery  perfect 
eataloffue  of  Vermont  Plants,  kindly  fur- 
nished for  this  work  by  Wm.  Oakes,  Esq., 
of  Ipswich,  Massachnsetts,  we  here  sod- 
join  a  brief  account  of  our  most  important 
Forest  Trees,  a  list  of  which  has  already 
heen  gtren  on  page  173,  and  also  a  few 
words  respecting  our  Shade  Trees,  Fruits, 
&c»  which  is  aU  our  limits  will  a^mit 


4^* 


BASSWOOD,  OR  LIME  TREE. 
TUia  AmirUana. 

This  tree  is  found  in  all  'parts  of  the 
state,  and  under  favorable  circumstances 
pows  to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet  with 
a  proportional  diameter.  In  newly  clear- 
ed lands  the  stumps  and  large  roots  of  the 
baaswood  are  apt  to  send  forth  shoots 
which  grow  with  gre&t  rapidity.  To  pre- 
Tent  the  growth  of  these  the  bark  is  some- 
times stripped  from  the  stumps,  or  they 
are  seared  by  building  a  fire  around  them. 
The  inner  bark  of  this  tree  is  sometimes 
macerated  in  water  and  formed  into  ropes. 
The  wood  is  white  and  tender,  but  is  val- 
uable for  very  manv  purposes.  It  is 
sawed  into  plajiks  and  boards,  and  is  used 
for  chair  seats,  trunks,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  a  Tariety  of  other  articles. 

BLACK  CHERRY. 
Cerasus  serotina. 

This  is  our  largest  species  of  cherry 
tree,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  ex- 
ceeds 50  feet  in  height  and  15  incnes  in 
diameter.  It  is  scattered,  but  rery  spar- 
ingly, orer  the  greater  part  of  the  state. 
It  IS  sometimes  called  IVUd  Cherry;  and 
also  Cabinet  Cherry^  from  the  use  made  of 
it  by  cabinet  makers.  But  it  is  more  gen- 
erally called  Black  Cherry^  and  this  name 
Biay  be  derived  either  from  the  color  of 
the  bark  or  tlie  ripe  fVuit.  The  perfect 
wood  is  of  a  dull  light  red  oolor,  which 
deepens  with  age.  ft  is  compact,  fine 
framed,  brilliant,  and  not  liable  to  warp 
when  perfectly  seasoned.  It  is  extensive- 
ly used  Ibr  ahnost  all  speeies  of  ftemitnre,  I 
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and  sometimes  rivals  mahogany  in  bean-* 
ty,  but  it  bas  been  sought  for  with  so 
much  eagerness,  that  there  is  very  little 
now  remaining  in  our  forests  large  enough 
to  be  sawn  into  boards.  The  bark  of  this 
tree  is  aromatic,  has  an  agreeable  bittef 
taste,  and  is  oAen  used  as  a  tonio. 


THE  SUGAR  MAPLE. 

Acer  sacckarinttm. 

The  Sugar  Maple  is  one  of  otif  most 
common  and  valuable  forest  trees.     It 
grows  to  a  larger  size  than  any  other  spe- 
cies of  maple,  and  its  wood,  when  season^ 
ed,  is  much  heavier  and  harder.    Henoo 
it  is  often  called  Rock  Maple  or  Hard  Mm- 
plf.    Its  ordinary  height  is  about  60  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  from  2  to  3  feet.    Th« 
wood,  when  first  cut,  is  white,  but  by  ex- 
posure assumes  a  rosy  tinge.     Its  grain  is 
fine  and  close,  and  when  polished  has  a 
silky  lustre.     It  is  strong  and  heavy,  but 
when  exposed  to  moisture  soon  decays, 
on  which  account  it  is  little  used  either  in 
civil  or  naral  architecture.     When  thor- 
oughly seasoned  it  is  used   by   wheel- 
wrights for  axletrees  and  by  sleigh  makers 
for  the  runners  of  common  sleds.  It  is  also 
used  by  chair  makers  and  cabinet  makers 
in  many  kinds  of  their  work.    The  wood 
of  this  tree  exhibits  two  accidental  forms 
of  arrangement  of  the  fibre,  of  which  cab- 
inet makers  take  advantage  for  manufao- 
turing  t>eautiful  articles  of  furniture.  The  - 
first  consists  of  undulations,  forming  what 
is  called  Cur2ed^ap/«.  The  second,  which 
occurs  only  in  old  trees,  appears  to  arise 
from  an  inflection  of  the  fibre  fVom  the 
circumference  towards  the  centre,  produ- 
cing spots,    which  are    sometimes  con- 
tiguous, and  at  others  a  little  distance 
apart.    This  is  what  is  called  Bird*S'Eye 
Maple,  and  the  more  numerous  the  spots, 
the  more  beautiful  and  more  esteemed  is 
the  wood.     Like  the  curled  and  striped 
maple,  it  is  used  for  inlaying  mahogany. 
It  is  also  made  into  bedsteads,  portable 
writing  desks,  and  a  variety  of  other  arti- 
cles, for  wliich  purposes  it  is  highly  v^- 
ued.    The  sugar  maple  is  the  most  ralu- 
able  wood  for  fuel  found  in  the  state.  Its 
ashes  are  very  abundant  and  rich  in  alka- 
li.    Its  charcoal  is  of  the  most  vblnabte 
kind.  Its  wood  mny  easily  be  distinguish- 
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ed  from  the  other  kinds  of  maple  by  its 
weight  and  hardness.  Valuable  as  this 
tree  is  on  aocount  of  its  wood,  and  for  be- 
ing one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  flour- 
ishing ornamental  shade  trees,  its  value 
is  greatly  increased  on  scoount  of  the  su- 
gar extracted  frmn  it.  When  the  coun- 
try was  new,  nearly  all  the  sweetening 
consumed  in  the  state  was  obtained  from 
the  sugar  maple,  and  although  the  pro- 
portional quantity  has  been  diminished  by 
the  destructton  of  the  maple  forests,  our 
people  have  become  so  sensible  of  its  val- 
ue, both  for  fncl  and  for  its  sugar,  that 
they  are  taking  much  pains  to  preserve 
groves  of  the  second  growth.  It  is  a  tree 
which  grows  rapidly,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  sugar  are  now  made  from 
trees  which  sprung  from  the  seed  since 
the  settlement  of  the  state  was  commen- 
ted. The  quantity  of  sugar  manufactured 
in  the  sUte  in  1840,  was  4,647,934  lbs. 
■  The  quality  of  the  sunr  made  in  the 
•Uite  is  very  unequal.  While  some  of  it 
it  black,  dirty  and  disagreeable,  there  is 
muclMnado  which  is  no  wise  inferior  in 
color  or  flavor  to  the  very  best  West  In- 
dia sugar ;  and  this  depends  entirely  upon 
the  manner  a»d  care  with  which  it  is 
manufactured.  The  dark  color,  the  clam- 
miness and  disagreeable  taste  of  much  of 
our  maple  sugar,  are  owing  chieflv  to 
^  three  causes.  1 .  The  neglect  to  scald  the 
buckets,  Slc.^  used  for  catching  the  sap, 
and  to  keep  the  sap  clear  from  all  impu- 
rities. 2.  Allowing  the  kettles  to  become 
to  much  heated  at  the  top  as  to  cause  the 
syrrup  to  burn  upon  them,  and  afterwards 
tb  be  dissolved  and  mingled  with  the  syr- 
sup.  3.  Allowing  syrrup  to  remain  too 
long  in  iron  kettles.  It  should  in  no  case 
be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  kettle  over 
night.  If  these  causes  be  guarded  against 
and  the  syrrup  be  well  settled,  well 
tleansed,  and  done  down  without  being 
Wnt,  there  can  be  no  failure  of  having 
good  sugar.  To  make  white  coarse  grain- 
ed sugar,  it  should  be  done  so  that  only 
about  three  fourths  of  it  will  frain.  it 
should  then  be' poured  into  a  tub,  antP  re- 
main unstirred  till  the  graining  has  ceas- 
ed. The  molasses  should  then  be  drain- 
ed or  poured  off,  and  the  sugar  will  be 
fo«nd  to  be  very  beautiful.  Itpaay  be 
still  further  whitened  by  spreading  upon 
the  >Qg&r  a-  clean  white  cloth,  and  cover- 
ing it  for  a  few  days  with  moist  dough, 
made  of  Indian  meal.  The  sugar  made 
fVom  this  tree,  in  addition  to  its  exeellent 
•aalities,  has  two  important  recommen- 
dation. It  is  the  production  of  oar  own 
state,  and  it  is  never  tinctured  with  the 
sweat,  and  the  groans,  and  the  tears,  and 
Ike  blood  of  the  poor  slave. 


THE  WHITE  MAPLE. 

^cer  dasycarpum. 
This  tree  so  nearly  reserobles  the  Red 
Maple,  that  it  is  very  generally  confoui^ 
ded  with  it  in  Vermont,  both  being  called 
Soft  Maple,  The  name  of  White  MafOe 
may  be  derived  either  from  the  leaf  or 
from  the  wood.  The  color  of  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  is  a  beautiful  silvery  white, 
and  the  wood  is  also  very  white,  and  of  a 
fine  texture ;  but  it  is  softer  and  lighter 
than  either  of  the  other  species  of  maple. 
It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture,  for  inlaying  mahogony,  cher- 
ry and  walnut,  but  it  is  liable  to  change 
its  color.  Wooden  bowls  are  sometimes 
made  of  it,  but  ash  and  poplar  are  prefer- 
able when  they  can  be  bad.  Sugar  is 
sometimes  made  from  the  sap  of  this  and 
the  Red  Maple,  but  the  same  quantity  of 
sap  does  not  yield  more  than  half  as  much 
sugar  as  that  of  the  sugar  maple.  Like 
the  Red  Maple,  the  ej^^ract  from  the  in- 
ner bark  of  this  tree  produces  a  black  pre- 
ceptale  with  copperas,  and  is  sometimea 
used  for  coloring. 

THE  RED  MAPLE. 

^eer  rubrum. 
Thin  tree  is  found  in  most  parts  of  the 
state,  but  in  no  part  is  so  plentiful  as  the 
Sugar  Maple.  Its  flowers  appear  in 
April,  long  before  the  leaves,  and  are  the 
first  indications  which  the  forests  exhibit 
of  the  returning  spring.  Theyare  small, 
of  a  deep  red  color,  and  hence  the  name. 
Red  Flowering  Maple.  This  tree  is  most 
common  in  low  moist  lands,  and  on  the 
banks  of  streams  and  ponds,  but  is  some- 
times met  with  at  considerable  elevations 
on  our  hills  and  mountains,  its  usual 
height  is  about  50  feet,  with  a  diameter 
fVom  90  to  80  inches.  The  wood  is  light- 
er and  more  porous  than  that  of  the  su- 
gar maple,  but  when  seasoned  under  shel- 
ter it  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  is  valoa^ 
ble  for  various  other  purposes.  It  is  easi- 
ly WTovght  ia  the  lathe,.aiid  is-  nticli  oft- 
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ed  for  jokes,  ike  handlelB  of  aorriealtarRl  im- 
plemento,  wooden  dmbes  and  other  domes- 
tie  wares.  In  old  trees,  the  ^ain  is  some- 
times a  adulated  constitutinsr  as  in  pre- 
cedincspecies,  what  is  called  Cittled  Ma- 
fit.  This  is  wrought  into  various  artieles 
of  fomitare,  which  for  richness  and  las- 
tve,  often  equals  tbs  finest  mahe|^ny .  It 
is  also  used  for  the  stocks  of  guns.  From 
tke  inner  bark  of  this  tree  an  extract  of 
a  ^rple  color  is  obtained,  whiok  is  dar- 
kened b^  the  addition  of  a  little  copperas 
or  alum  and  sometimes  used  for  writing 
iak,  and  also  for  dying  black. 


^ 


WHITE  ASH. 
Frmzinus  acuminala. 
This  tree  is  thinly  scattered  over  nearly 
Ike  whole  state,  and  seems  to  delight  in 
cool  situations.  It  is  most  frequently  met 
with  near  the  banks  of  streams,  and  on 
the  acclivities  surrounding  ponds  and 
swamps.  In  these  situations  it  frequent- 
ly attains  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  with 
a  diameter  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  It 
is  QniTersally  known  by  the  name  of 
Wkite  Aak^  and  this  name  may  be  denred 
either  from  the  color  of  the  bark,  the  sap- 
wood,  or  thft  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
ttU  of  wMeh  are  wiute.  By  the  light 
eolor  of  the  bark  it  is  readily  distinguish- 
ed from  the  other  species.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  is  highly  esteemed  for  its 
strength,  suppleness,  and  elasticity,  and 
is  applied  with  advantage  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  uses.  It  is  always  selected  by 
earrta^  makers  for  fills  or  shafts,  the  fel- 
loes of  wheels,  and  the  frames  of  carriage 
bodies.  It  is  also  used  for  chairs,  scythe 
•naths  and  rake  handles ;  for  hoops,  sieves, 
texes,  wooden  bowls,  and  a  variety,  of 
other  domestic  wares  ;  also  for  the  staves 
of  casks,  blocks  foi  pullies,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  strength  and  elasticity,  it  is 
considered  superiot  to  any  other  kind  of 
wood  for  oars. 

RED  ASH. 
Fraadnus  pmbesemu, 
The  Red  Ash  is  a  handsome  tree  which 
MOWS  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet. 
The  baric  oa  the  trunk  is  of  a  deep  brown 
«olor,  and  the  wood  differs  from  that  of 
-Hm  White  Ash  in  being  ledder,  but  it 


possesses  most  of  the  other  properties  of 
the  White  Ash,  and  is,  in  general,  aj^ 
plied  to  the  same  purposes. 


BLACK  AdH. 


Fraxinus  sambuctfoUa, 

The  Black  Ash  requires  a  moister  soil 
than  the  White  Ash,  and  is  commonly 
found  growing  on  low  lands,  and  in  and 
about  swamps ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes 
called  Swamp  ^sh.  The  perfect  wood  is 
of  a  brownish  complexion,  and  by  mailing 
may  be  separated  into  thin  narrow  strips, 
which  are  employed  for  bottoming  chairs, 
making  baskets,  riddles,  Ae.  The  sap- 
lings of  this  tree  are  much  used  for  hoop- 
poles. 


«<ir 


SASSAFRAS. 


Laurua  sassafras. 

This  interesting  and  valuable  tree  is 
found,  but  sparingly,  in  the  southwestern 
parts  of  the  state,  and  this  seems  to  be  its 
most  northern  limit.  On  account  of  its 
small  size  and  scarcity,  little  account  is 
made  of  the  wood,  but  it  is  highly  valued 
for  its  medicinal  properties,  ior  more 
than  200  years  it  has  maintained  its  repu- 
tation as  an  excellent  sudorific,  and  it 
is  employed  to  advantage  in  cutaneous 
affections  and  chronic  rheumatism.  The 
bark  of  the  roots  contains  the  greatest 
quantity  of  the  peculiar  extract  of  this 
tree.  The  dried  leaves  and  young  branch- 
es contain  a  large  amount  of  mucilage. 

THE  TUPELO,  OR  SOUR  GUM. 
JVyssa  midlifiifra. 

This  tree,  which  is  here  usually  called 
Peppcridge^  is  found  sparsely  scattered 
through  the  southern  and  western  parts 
of  the  state,  but  no  where  in  larffe  qoan- 
tities.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  near  50 
feet,  with  a  diameter  of  15  or  90  inches. 
The  limbs  usually  descend  low  upon  the 
trunk,  which  continues  of  nearly  Qntfom 
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•ize  for  some  distance.  The  wood  of  this 
tcee  holds  a  middle  place  between  the 
hard  and  soil  wood  trees.  The  roost  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  this  tree  consists 
m  the  arrangement  of  its  woody  fibres, 
which  are  so  united  into  bupdles  and 
twisted  and  braided  together,  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  split  it.  Hence  it  is 
oflen  employed  for  the  nayes  of  wheels, 
and  other  articles,  which  are  liable  to 
split  when  made  of  common  materials. 

THE  RED  MULBERRY. 

Moms  rubra. 

Vermont  is  near  the  northern  limit  of 
the  growth  of  this  tree,  and  here  it  grows 
yery  sparingly.  At  the  south  it  is  said  to 
attain  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet,  and  the 
wood  is  employed  for  many  useful  pur- 
poses, but  here  neither  its  sixe  nor  its 
Aumbers  render  it. of  much  consequence. 


er  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the 
forest,  but  is  thinly  scattered  among  the 
other  trees  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  state. 
It  seldom  exceeds  40  feet  in  height  or  10 
inches  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  wJute^ 
compact,  fine  grained,  and  yery-faeayy. 
It  is  used  for  making  the  cogs  of  wheels^ 
for  mallets,  and  for  yarioos  other  purpo- 
ses. When  seasoned  it  makes  the  yery 
best  of  fuel,  but  its  slow  growth  and  lim* 
ited  quantity  preyents  its  lieing  an  object 
of  much  regard. 


HORNBEAM,  OR  BLUE  BEECH. 
Carpinus  Americana. 
This  tree  is  not  common  exceptin|f  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state,  where  it  is 

Sinerally  known  by  the  name  of  Blue 
eeck.  It  seldom  exceeds  twenty  feet  in 
heiffht  or  4  or  5  inches  in  diameter.  The 
bark  is  smooth  and  undivided,  and  sets 
yery  close  to  the  wood,  the  surface  of 
which  is  usually  irregularly  furrowed. 
The   wood  is  white,  compact  and  fine 

Sained,  but  the  tree  is  so  small  and  rare 
at  little  account  is  made  of  it 


T 


IRON  WOOD. 
Ostrya  Virginica. 
The  body  of  this  tree,while  small,is  much 
used  for  leyers  in  rolling  logs,  and  hence 
it  is  frequently  called  Lever  Wood,  it  is 
also  called  Hop-Hombeam,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  the  fruit  to  that  of  the  hop. 
The  growth  of  this  tree  is  yery  slow,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  ^eat  number  of  con- 
centric annual  layers  contained  in  a  tree 
of  only  a  few  inches  in  diameter.    It  ney- 


!!. 


RED  BEECH. 


Fagus  ferruginea. 
The  Red  Beech  is  found  inlill  parts  o^ 
the  state,  and  in  some  places  is  so  much 
multiplied  as  to  form  almost  entire  forests 
of  considerable  extent.  Its  usual  height 
when  full  grown  is  from  60  to  70  ^V, 
with  a  diameter  of  2  oriS^  feet.  The 
wood  is  valuable  for  fuel  and  in  the  arts. 
That  of  the  second  growth  in  open  lands 
is  strong,  compact,fine  grained  and  heavy. 
As  it  is  not  liable  to  warp  when  well  sea- 
soned, it  is  yery  suitable  for  the  backs  of 
cards,  and  is  generally  chosen  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  uso  used  for  shoe  lasts,  for 
the  wood  of  ioiners'  planes  and  other 
tools,  and  for  the  handles  of  various  kinds 
of  instruments.  For  fuel  it  is  but  little 
inferior  to  the  wkg;Kt  maple,  if  it  be  ses*- 
Boned  and  kept  under  shelter  from  rains 
and  moisture,  but  if  exposed  it  is  soon  in- 
jured, and  the  sap  wooa  soon  rots.  The 
fruit  of  this  tree  is  usually  abundant,  and 
as  swine  eat  it  with  avidity  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  state  relied  much  npon  beech- 
nuts for  fattening  their  hogs.  As  beech- 
nuts are  injured  by  the  fall  rains,  thoss 
which  are  designed  for  preservatioa 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
should  be  thinly  spread  in  a  dry  place  till 
they  are  thoroughly  seasoned.  They  are 
oflen  eaten,  but  are  not  yery  highly  es- 
teemed. A  rich  oil  may  be  extracted 
from  the  nut. 

THE  WHITE  BEECH. 

Fagus  sylvesiris. 

The  two  kinds  of  Beech  are  distht- 

guished  chiefly  by  their  wood  and  dvrt- 

bility.    In  the  White  Beech  the  greater 

part  of  the  tree  is  sap-wood  and  yery  pei^ 
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B,  while  in  the  Red  Beech  the  eap 
wood  k  thin,  and  the  heart,  or  perfect 
wood  exceedingly  compact  and  durable. 
The  White  Beech  also  grows  to  a  greater 
iMif^lU,  and  its  trunk  is  freer  from  limbs 
than  that  of  the  Red  Beech. 


0. 


CHESTNUT. 


Casimea  vesea^  var.  Americana, 
The  Chestnut  in  Vermont  is  confined 
Boctlj  to  the  south  western  parts,  and 
to  the  towns  lying  along  the  bank  of  Con- 
neeticnt  river  in  the  counties  of  Wind- 
ham and  Windsor.  The  basis  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  there  flourishes  is  an  argilla- 
oeous  slate.  According  to  the  journal  of 
Samuel  Cham  plain,  he  found  this  tree 
growing  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  which 
bears  his  name,  in  1609.  The  wood  is 
durable,  and  where  it  exists  in  sufficient 
ouantities,  it  is  used  for  posts  and  rails  for 
Jences,  for  shingles,  and  for  staves  of  dry 
casks.  For  posts,  trees  from  six  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter  are  employed,  and 
they  are  generally  charred  on  their  sur- 
ikce  before  they  are  set  in  the  ground. 
Chestnut  rails  are  said  to  last  more  than 
50  years.  The  wood  being  filled  with  air 
snaps  as  it  burns,  and  on  that  account  is 
Bot  much  esteemed  for  fuel;  but  coal 
t  of  it  is  excellent. 


# 


THE  WHITE  OAK- 
Q^ercus  alka. 
The  growth  of  the  White  Oak  is  con- 
fined   principally    to  the   southern  and 
western  parts  of  the  state,  and  even  there 
was  never  very  much  multiplied.    The 
original  growth  sometimes  attained  the 
height  of  70  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three 
or  loar  feet,  but  the  old  trees  have  been 
Bearly  all  cut  down,  and  only  a  second 
growth,  which  has  sprung  up  since  the 
Gauntry  w«s  settled,  now  remains.    The 
'  wood  of  this  tree  is  more  valuable  than 
that  of  any  other  of  the  American  oaks. 
It  is  of  a  reddish  white  color,  and  is  very 
itroDtf  and  durable.   When  perfectly  sea- 
Booea  it  iB  muoh  used  by  carriage  nuikers, 


and  is  preferred  to  any  other  wood  for 
the  frames  of  coaches,  waggons,  and 
sleighs,  and  also  for  the  felloes,  spokes 
and  naves  of  wheels.  The  wood  of  the 
stocks  of  young  trees  is  very  toagh  and 
elastic,  and  is  susceptible  of  minute  divis- 
ion ;  and  hence  it  is  much  used  for  bas- 
kets, the  hoops  of  sieves,  and  for  whip, 
pail  and  axe  handles.  It  also  makes  the 
best  of  staves  for  casks,  and  is  the  most 
valuable  wood  for  ship-building.  The 
bark  of  the  White  Oak  is  much  used  in 
medicine  on  account  of  its  astringent  prop- 
erties. It  is  takeo  internally  in  the  form 
of  a  decoction,  or  powder,  for  intermittent 
fevers,  and  is  applied  externally  to  wounds 
and  ulcers  as  a  styptic  and  antiseptic. 
Inhaled  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable 
powder,  it  is  said  to  cure  the  phthisic  in 
its  advanced  stages.  For  medical  pur- 
poses the  inner  bark  on  small  branches  is 
to  be  chosen. 


RED  OAK. 
Q^iereus  rubra. 

This  oak,  though  not  very  abundant 
in  Vermont,  is  more  plentiful  and  widely 
difiTused  in  the  state  than  the  preceding 
species.  The  wood  is  reddish  and  very 
coarse  grained,  and  is  of  little  value  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  White  Oak.  It  is 
used  principallv  for  staves  and  heads  of 
casks.  The  bark  is  used  in  tanning  leath- 
er. 

The  other  species  of  oak,  mentioned 
on  pages  173  and  174,  are  found  in  Ver- 
mont only   in  small   quantities. 

LARGE  WHITE  BIRCH. 

Behila  papyracea. 

This  tree  is  quite  common,  and  oflen 
atUins  the  height  of  60  or  70  feet.  It  is 
oflen  called  Canoe  BircAj  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  bark  oflen  being  employed 
by  the  Indians  in  the  construction  of  ca- 
noes. They  also  manufacture  the  bark 
into  baskets  and  boxes.  Divided  into  thin 
sheets  it  has  been  used  as  a  substitute  for 
paper.  In  new  settlements  large  plates 
of  the  bark  of  this  tree  were  sometimes 
used  for  covering  the  roofs  of  houses. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  lighter,  when 
seasoned,  and  less  valuable  than  that  of 
the  Yellow  Birch  and  Black  Birch. 
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Tfl£  BLACK,  OR  CHBRRT  BIRCH. 

Bettila  lenta. 
This  tree  is  called  Cherry  Birch,  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  wild  cherry.  It  is 
also  sometimes  called  Sweet  Birch,  or 
Spice  Birch,  on  account  of  its  agreeable 
aromatic  smell  and  taste.  It  grows  best 
in  a  deep  loose  soil,  and  sometimes  reach- 
es the  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  diameter, 
at  the  bottom,  of  more  than  three  feet.  It 
is  not  so  abundant  as  the  following  spe- 
cies, but  the  wood  is  more  highly  valued 
by  the  cabinet  makers,  being  finer  grained 
and  susceptible  of  a  higher  polish.  When 
freshly  cut  the  wood  has  a  light  rosy  hue, 
which  deepens  by  exposure  to  the  light. 
It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bedsteads,  tables,  sofas,  armed  chairs,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles,  and  with  age 
assumes  very  much  the  appearance  of 
mahogany. 


THE  YELLOW  BIRCH. 

Betnla  excelsa. 

The  Yellow  Birch  is  common  in  all 
^arts  of  the  state,  generally  preferring  a 
^ich  moist  soil.  It  ranks  as  one  of  our 
iargest  trees,  often  attaining  the  height  of 
70  or  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  three  or 
four  feet.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  color 
and  arrangement  of  its  epidermis  or  outer 
bark,  which  is  of  a  golden  yellow  color, 
and  which  frequently  divides  itself  into 
4iarrow  strips,  rolled  backwards  at  the 
ends  and  attached  in  the  middle,  giving 
to  the  tree  a  ragged  appearance.  The 
bark  and  young  shoots  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  odor  and  spicy  taste.  The  wood 
^f  this  tree  is  very  valuable.  It  ranks 
next  to  the  sugar  maple  in  excellence  as 
an  article  of  fuel,  and  is  used  for  various 
other  purposes.  It  is  sawed  into  joists, 
planks  and  boards,  and  is  used  by  the 
cabinet  maker  for  bedsteads,  tables,  and 
numerous  other  articles  of  household  fur- 
niture. It  is  also  made  into  yokes  for 
oxen,  and  ox-sleds.  The  saplings  are 
used  for  hoop* poles,  and  from  these  most 
of  the  brooms  were  made  which  were  used 
ijy  the  early  settlers.  The  bark  is  used 
in  tanning  leather.  Russia  leather  is  said 
to  owe  its  peculiar  odor,  and  its  power  of 
resisting  moisture  and  the  attack  of  worms 
and  insects,  to  an  oil  used  in  currying, 
which  is  extracted  from  the  paper-like 
4mrk  of  the  birch.  Hence  its  value  for 
book-binding.  The  oil  is  obtained  by 
heating  the  bark  in  cloted  earthern  or 
;fron  yesselfl. 


BUTTONWOOD,  or  SYCAMORE. 

Platanus  occidentalia. 

The  Button  wood  is  usually  found  grow- 
ing along  the  banks  of  streams  and  mar* 
gins  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and,  although,  in 
Vermont,it  does  not,in  magnitude,  exceed 
some  other  trees,  it  is  said  in  some  parts  of 
our  country  to  grow  to  a  greater  size  than 
nny  other  tree  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  accounts  of  button  wood  trees  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  New  York 
and  on  the  Ohio  river,  measuring  more 
than  40  feet  in  circomferance  at  the 
height  of  five  feet  from  the  ground.  ThiE 
tree,  though  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Buttonwood  in  New  England,  i« 
called  in  other  places  by  vartous  other 
names.  In  Virginia  it  is  sometimes  called 
Water  Beech.  At  the  we^  it  is  frequent- 
ly called  Sycamore^  or  Plane  Tree,  and  in 
Louisiana  and  Canada  it  bears  the  name 
of  Cotton  Tree.  The  wood  of  this  tree  in 
seasoning,  becomes  of  a  dull  red  color, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  bright  polish.  It 
is  but  little  used  by  cabinet  makers,  in 
the  form  of  boards,  on  account  of  its  lia- 
bility to  warp,  but  it  answers  well  for 
bedsteads,  and  requires  only  to  be  polished 
and  varnished,  without  paint,  to  make  a 
very  neat  article. 


WHITE  ELM. 
UlmuM  Americana, 
With  the  exception  of  the  white  pine, 
we  have  no  tree  which  grows  to  a  greater 
size,  or  which  appears  more  gracefnl  and 
majestic  than  the  White  Elm.  This  tree 
is  found,  though  not  very  plentifully,  in 
all  parts  of  the  state,  and  is  sometime* 
seen  towering  to  the  height  of  100  feet, 
with  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  more  than 
4  feet.  The  wood  is  of  a  dark  brown  eel* 
or,  and  is  wrought  for  several  valeabto 
purposes.  It  is  often  sawed  into  planks, 
and  has  been  considerably  used  for  the 
naves  of  wheels.  During  a  part  of  the 
year  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  very  e••i^f 
detooked,  and  this,  after  beittf  ioeked  t» 
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w»ter  EDd  rendered  rapple  by  ponnding, 
was  tormiBTij  mneh  used  for  bottoming 
•oiBBion  cbilni.  For  fuel,  the  elm  if  in- 
lerior  to  aevesal  other  kinds  of  wood,  but 
its  a^ies  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
alkmlif  and  no  waod  yields  a  greater  quan- 
tity. The  yonnff  of  the  elm  ie  mach  ad- 
mired, and  much  employed  as  a  shade 
tree  around  oar  yards  and  dwellings,  and 
seems  to  be  preferable  to  the  locast,  inas- 
much as  it  thrives  in  all  parts  of  the 
tiate,  and  is  not,  like  the  locust,  liable  to 
be  dc»itroyed  by  the  Borer. 

RED,  OR  SLIPPERY  ELM. 
Vlmva  fulva. 
l%is  tree,  though  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  state,  is  less  abundant  than  the  pre- 
ceding species,  and  of  less  magnitude,  sel- 
dom exceeding  60  feet  in  height,  with  a 
diameter  of  2  feet.  The  wood  is  of  a  red- 
^sh  color,  and  is  less  compact  than  that 
of  the  white  elm.  It  makes  excellent  and 
durable  rails,  into  which  il  is  easily  split, 
but  this  last  property  renders  it  unsuita- 
ble for  the  naves  of  wheels.  It^is,  how- 
ever, said  to  answer  Vgood  purpose  for 
the  blocks  of  pullies.  The  inner  bark  of 
this  tree  is  an  important  article  of  materia 
vtedica.  IMacerated  in  water  it  yields 
a  thick  and  abundant  mucilage,  which 
makes  a  refreshing  drink  mncn  used  in 
colds,  coufi^hs  and  feVers.  The  bark, 
when  dried  and  reduced  to  flour,  is  said 
to  make  excellent  puddings. 


BUTTERNUT. 
Juglans  dnerea. 
The  Butternut  is  common  in  most  parts 
of  the  state,  and  is  known  in  some  places 
by  the  name  of  Oil-nut,  which  it  derives 
m>m  the  oily  nature  of  its  fruit.  It 
thrives  best  on  a  dark  cold  soil,  and  edtn 
Beasures  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter, 
although  it  seldom  exceeds  60  feet  in 
heiffht.  The  roots  of  the  Butternut  us- 
uaUy  extend  )iortsontally,  with  little  vari- 
atioa  in  sixe,  and  but  a  few  inches  be)ow 
the  surAice  of  the  ground,  oflen  to  the 
dtstanoe  of  30  feet  or  more,  which  makes 
it  a  tronblesome  tree,  when  growing  upon 
or  adjacent  to  lands  designed  for  tillage. 
The  wood  of  this  tree  is  light,  and  6f  a 
reddish  color,  and,  though  it  has  little 
ilrength,  it  possesses,  in  a  good  degree, 
the  property  of  durability  The  timber  is 
little  used  for  frames  of  baildings,  but  is 


ssmetinies  sawed  into  boards  and  elap^ 
boards.  It  is  also  used  for  posts  in 
fences,  for  corn  shovels,  wooden  dishes,, 
troughs  for  catching  the  sap  of  tl^  sugar 
maple,  and  for  panels  for  coaches  and 
chaises.  For  all  these  purposes  it  an- 
swers well,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  split,  and 
receives  paint  in  a  superior  manner.  The 
extract  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  used  for 
a  cathartic.  Its  operation  is  said  to  be 
sure,  and  unattended,  in  the  most  delicate 
constitutions,  with  pain  or  irritation. 


^ 


#- 


SHELLBARK  HICKORY. 
Carya  squamosa. 
This  tree,  though  no  where  greatly 
multiplied,  is  by  no  means  uncommon, 
particularly  in  the  neigliborhood  of  lake 
Champlain.  It  is  usually  found  on  moist 
lands,  and  of\en  about  swamps  and  in  pla- 
ces which  are  liable  to  be  inundated  in 
high  water.  The  wood  possesses  the 
characteristic  properties  of  the  hickories 
generally,  being  very  elastic  and  tena- 
cious, it  also  possesses  their  common 
defect  of  soon  decaying  and  being  very 
liable  to  be  eaten  by  worms.  The  wood 
is  straight  grained  and  easily  split,  and, 
being  also  easily  wrought  when  green,  is 
made  into  ax  handles  and  whip  bandies, 
which  are  much  esteemed  on  account  'of 
their  smoothness,supplenessand  strengtlv 


^ 


THE  NORWAY  PINE. 
Pinus  resinosa. 
The  Norway  Pine,  though  originally 
plentiful  in  some  places  in  Vermont,  wa9 
never  so  abundant  as  the  following  spe- 
cie8,and, though  a  large  and  lofty  tree,  does 
not  equal  the  white  pine  in  size  and  height, 
seldom  exceeding  3  feet  in  diameter  or 
80  feet  in  height.  This  tree  is  oflen  call- 
ed Red  Pin',  and  sometimes  Yellow  Pine 
from  tiie  color  of  its  bark.  The  wood  is 
fine-grained,  compact,  and  on  account  of 
the  resin  it  contains  much  heavier  than 
that  of  the  white  pine,  and  for  many  par* 
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poM«  ifl  more  Ttluable.  It  it  employed  in 
arcbttootare  in  variouB  ways  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  floors  in  dwelling  houses. 
It  is  becoming  scarce.     Leaves  in  twos. 


THE  WHITE  PINE. 
Pinua  strobus. 

The  white  pine  is  much  the  most  lofty 
tree  which  grows  in  our  forests  and  the 
most  valuable  for  its  timber.  Dr.  Williams 
sUtes  the  height  of  this  tree  to  be  247 
feet,*  but  it  is  probable  that  a  very  few 
only  have  obtained  that  height  in  Ver- 
mont. The  tallest  trees  which  have  fal- 
len under  our  own  observation  have  not 
exceeded  170  feet.  While  the  pine  for- 
ests were  standing,  trees  measuring  from 
140  to  180  feet  were  not  uncommon,  and 
they  have  pften  measured  more  than  6 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 

This  species  of  pine  was  originally 
very  abundant  in  all  the  western  parts  of 
the  state,  particularly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Lake  Cbamplain,  and  was  foand 
in  considerable  quantities  along  the  bank 
of  the  Connecticut  and  most  of  our  smal- 
ler rivers.  But  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
discriminate havoc  of  our  forest  trees  by 
the  early  settlers,  and  of  the  common  use 
of  this  tree  for  timber,  boards  and  shingles 
for  buildiflffs  and  other  domestic  uses,  to- 
gether with  the  great  demand  for  it,  for 
exportation,  our  forests  of  white  pine 
have  mostlv  disappeared,  and  boards  and 
shingles  of  ffood  quality  are  becoming 
scarce  and  difficult  to  be  obtained.  The 
leaves  are  in  fives. 


THE  PITCH  PINE. 
Pinus  rigida. 
This  pine  is  always  found  upon  light 
sandy  lands  and  seldom  exceeds  50  or  60 
feet  in  height.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  numl^r  of  its  limbs,  which  usually 
occupy  two  thirds  of  the  trunk  and  render 
the  wood  extremely  knotty.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  trunk  consists  of  sap  wood, 
and  for  architectural  purposes  it  is  much 
less  valuable  than  either  of  the   preced- 


*Hi«t.  Vt.  Vol.  1.  p.  87.  The  autlior  of  Memoira 
ofUr.  Wboetoek.  Ute  prMident  of  Dartinouth  Col- 
lego,  states  Uiat  lio  measured  a  whito  pine  which 
grew  on  iho  plain  where  (hat  <^l«ge  now  ataads, 
and  fooDil  it  370  foat  from  the  butt  to  the  top.  Ma- 
muira  p.  56. 


ing  species.  When  sufficiently  hee  ftom 
knots  it  makes  firm  and  durable  flooin, 
and  for  fuel  it  is  much  esteemed  by  baken 
and  by  glass  and  brick-makers.  From 
the  knots  and  resinous  stocks  of  this  tree 
lamp  black  is  manufactured.  The  leaTes 
are  in  threes. 


H' 


DOUBLE  SPRUCE. 
Pinusnigra. 
This  tree  is  found  in  all  parts  of  Ver- 
mont, and  is  so  greatly  multiplied  on  ma- 
ny of  our  hills  and  mountains,  as  to  con- 
stitute almost  entire  forests  of  considera- 
ble extent.  The  usual  height  of  this  tree 
is  from  60  to  80  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
from  1^  to  2  feet.  It  seems  to  prefer  m 
cool  gravelly  or  sandy  soil,  and  is  most 
common  upon  northern  or  northwestern 
declivities.  It  is  found,  though  of  dimin- 
utive size,  on  the  very  summits  of  oar 
mountains,  and  to  this  tree,  more  than 
any  other,  qje  we  indebted  for  the  name 
of  our  state,  Verd-Mont^  it  being  the  moat 
plentiful  evergreen  upon  our  mountains. 
The  wood  of  the  Double  Spruce  is  distin- 
guished for  strength,  lightness  and  elasti- 
city, and  is  extenively  used  for  frames  of 
houses  and  other  buildings.  It  is  also 
sawed  into  boards  and  clapboards,  which, 
though  harder  to  plane  and  more  liable  to 
split  m  nailing,  are,  for  many  purposes, 
little  inferior  to  pine,  and  for  some  purpos- 
es are  preferred.  It  likewise  makes  good 
shingles.  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  state 
houses,  barns  and  other  buildings  are  very 
often  made  entirely  of  spruce.  The  yonng 
branches  of  this  tree,  boiled  in  water,  and 
the  decoction  sweetened  with  molasses  or 
maple  sugar,  makes  what  is  called  sprues 
beery  which  is  said,  in  long  sea  voyages, 
to  be  a  sure  preventive  of  the  scurvy. 
The  wood  is  not  of  much  value  for  fuel. 
It  contains  little  resin,  except  what 
exudes  and  forms  concretions  in  the 
seams  of  the  bark,  and  is  called  spruce 
gum. 

SINGLE  SPRUCE. 

Pinus  alba. 

This  Spruce  is  much  less  plentiful  in 

Vermont  than  the  preceding  species,  to 

which,  in  most  respects,  it  bears  a  strong 

resemblance,  and  is  applied  to  the  i ^ 
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THE  SILVER,  OR  BALSAM  FIR. 

Finns  haUamea, 
The  fir  tree  flourishee  best  in  a  cold, 
moist,  sandy  loam,  and  hence  it  is  most 
commonly  found  growing  on  the  north 
aide  of  our  noountains  and  about  the  mar- 
fg^  of  cold  springy  swamps.  It  some- 
times, though  rarely,  reaches  50  feet  in 
height,  and  its  diameter  seldom  exceeds 
12  or  15  inches.  Where  this  tree  stands 
alone,  and  developes  itself  naturally,  its 
branches,  which  are  numerous  and  thick- 
ly garnished  with  leaves,  diminish  in 
length  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and 
thus  form  a  round  pyramid  or  cone  of  re- 
markable regularity  and  beauty.  The 
wood  is  very  white,  but  its  texture  is 
coarse  and  open.  It  is  sometimes  used 
for  staves  in  making  casks,,  and  answers 
well  for  dry  casks^  but  is  not  so  good  for 
holding  liquids.  It  is  also  sawn  into 
boards  for  making  boxes,  and  is  used  for 
rafters,  joists,  &c.,  in  frames.  The  bal- 
sam, for  which  this  tree  is  somewhat  cel- 
ebrated, is  obtained  from  the  blisters  or 
tumors  on  the  bark.  It  may  be  collected 
with  considerable  facility  with  a  teaspoon. 
For  this  purpose  an  incision  is  made  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  blister  with  the 
point  of  the  spoon,  and  the  pressure  re- 
quired in  the  operation  causes  the  balsam 
to  flow  into  the  spoon,  from  which  it  is 
transferred  to  phials.  The  balsam  is  near- 
ly colorless,  has  the  consistency  of  honey, 
and  is  of  an  acrid  penetrating  taste.  It  is 
commonly  known  in  this  state  by  the 
name  of^r  balsam^  but  is  said  to  be  sold 
m  many  places  abroad  under  the  improp- 
er name  of  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  of  some 
celebrity  as  a  medicine,  particularly  in 
pulmonary  complaints  and  sprains  of  the 
chest  and  stomach,  for  which  it  is  taken,  a 
few  drops  at  a  time,  internally.  It  is  also 
in  repute  for  its  healing  properties  when 
applied  to  external  wounds  and  sores. 

THE  HEMLOCK. 

J*inus  Canadensis* 

The  Hemlock  is  found  in  all  parts  of 

the  state,  and  in  most  parts  in  abundance. 

It  flowishes  best  in  a  sandy  loam  at  the 

foot  of  hills  and  on  lands  slightly  inclin- 

ittf .    In  such  situations  the  trees  are  of- 

tea  ftom  thr«e  to  four  feet  in  diameter. 

Pt.  I.  3d 


The  size  of  the  body  of  this  tree  is  nearly 
uniform  for  about  two  thirds  of  its  length. 
In  very  old  trees  the  large  limbs  are  of- 
ten  broken  off  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
trunk  by  the  weight  of  the  snows  lodged 
upon  them,  giving  to  the  trees  a  decrepid 
and  unsightly  aspect.  The  wood  of  this 
tree,  though  abundant,  is  unfortunately 
coarse  grained,  and  inferior  to  most  of  the 
other  evergreens  for  architectural  purpo. 
ses.  It  is,  however,  extensively  used  for 
frames  and  joists  of  buildings,  for  the  tim- 
bers and  planks  of  bridges,  for  the  floors 
of  barns,  for  lining  boards,  lath  boards, 
&c.  The  logs  are  used  for  building  dams, 
wharves  and  breakwaters,  and  they  are 
bored  and  much  used  for  aqueducts.  The 
bark  of  the  hemlock  is  extensively  used 
in  Vermont  in  tanning  leather. 


AMERICAN  LARCH. 
Pinus  pendnla* 
This  tree  is  generally  known  in  Ver- 
mont by  the  name  of  Tamarack^  but  id 
sometimes  called  Larch,  and  sometimes 
Hackinatach.  It  seems  to  deligfit  in  a 
cold  wet  soil,  and  in  this  state  it  is  most 
commonly  met  with  in  cold  swamps.  Li 
the  southern  and  eastern  part  of  the  state 
this  tree  is*  extremely  rare,  but  in  the  wes- 
tern and  northern  parts  it  ia  much  more 
common,  and  in  some  swamps  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities.  A  short  distance 
further  north,  in  Canada,  it  becomes  still 
more  abundant.  With  us  this  tree  sel- 
dom exceeds  80  or  100  feet  in  height, with 
a  diarneter  of  about  2  feet ;  but  to  the 
north  it  attains  a  greater  magnitude,  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hudson's  Bay  it 
is  said  to  emulate  our  white  pine,  rising 
to  the  height  of  nearly  200  feet.  This  tree 
sheds  its  leaves  in  automn,  though  its  ap- 
pearance in  summer  might  lead  one  to 
suppose  it  to  be  an  evergreen.  The  wood 
ia  strong  and  durable,  and  makes  valua- 
ble timber  for  frames  of  buildings.  It  is 
also  used  for  posts  in  fences,  and  for 
staves  of  dry  casks.  Although  it  snaps 
considerably,  it  is  much  superior  to  tiio 
evergreens  for  fuel. 

MOUNTAL\  ASH,  or  MOOSEMISSA. 
Sofbus  Americana. 
This  beautiful  little  tree  is  very  com- 
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raon  upon  om  Mlhr  and  motintttiifl,  and 
hf  transplanting  ia  foand  to  thr'iTe  well 
iv  all  parts  of  the  state,  it  seldom  ez- 
oeedtf  Ids  feet  in  height,  or  4  or  5  inches 
iir  diameter.  It  is  generally  known  by 
tbe  name  of  Mountain  Atk^  bat  is  not  an- 
fte^oently  csfled  Moomwusul.  No  ose  is 
made  of  the  wood,  but  the  bark  affords  an 
agreeable  bitter,  and  is  considerably  used 
as  a  tonic.  Bat  this  tree  is  chiefly  valued 
aa  an  ornamental  shade  tree,  and  its  bean- 
lifbl  white  blossoms,  its  pinnated  globrous 
icttves,  and  bunches  of  red  berries,  which 
ramain  upon  the  tree  daring  the  winter, 
)  it  much  admired  for  that  purpose. 


WHITE  CEDAR,  oa  ARBOR  VITAE. 

Thuya  oceidtntaUs, 
This  tree  is  found  growing  only  in 
•wamps,  and  along  the  rocky  banks  of 
streams  and  ponds,  and  is  universally 
known  in  Vermont  by  the  name  of  White 
Cedar,  It  was  originally  very  abundant 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
•tate^  and  is  still  found  in  many  places  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  wood  of  this 
tree  is  nearly  white,  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  red.  It  is  very  light,  soA,  fine-grained 
and  somewhat  odorous.  For  durability 
it  ranks  next,  among  our  forest  trees,  to 
t)ie  red  cedar,  and  is  extensively  ufled  for 
fosts  and  rails  for  fences. 


RED  CEDAR.^ 
Jwmpenu  Virginiamm. 

Red   Cedar  formerly  existed   in  some 

Santities  along  the  banks  and  islands  of 
le  Champlain,  but  on  account  of  the  ea- 
ffemess  with  which  it  has  been  sought 
lor  posts  and  oth^r  purposes,  it  has  now 
become  exceedingly  scarce.  Trees  were 
formerly  found  30  or  40  feet  in  height  and 
10  or  1^  inches  in  diameter,  but  few  now 
remain  which  are  more  than  JO  or  12  feet 


*  Oar  e«t  wm  mad«  firom  a  roung  Tillous  braoebt 
wbWh  dMbn  oMlsHally  IVmi  Uuit  of  tbt  6ld  um. 


high,  ahd  their  growth  is  so  very  slow 
that  there  seems  to  be  Hltle  prospect  of  a 
supply  by  reproduction. 

The  perfect  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  m 
bright  reddish  tiht  and  hence  it  is  calle4 
Red  cedar.  The  wood  is  compact,  fine 
grained  and  very  light,  though  heavier 
and  stronger  than  the  White  cedar.  It 
contains  an  essential  oil,  which  exhales 
considerable  odor,  and  which  serves  •• 
a  protection  both  against  insects  and  mois- 
ture. The  recent  chips  and  splinters  of 
this  wood  are  often  placed  in  drawers 
with  woollen  cloths  and  beneath  carpets, 
and  they  are  found  to  be  a  very  sore  pr^ 
tection  against  moths.  The  wood  is  also 
much  used  in  making  black  lead  pencils. 
But  the  quality  which  renders  the  ned  ee* 
dar  most  valnable  is  its  durability ;  and 
for  this  it  excels  eyery  other  wood  fo«iMl 
in  the  state.  There  are  red  cedar  posts 
which  have  been  standing  in  the  eonmom 
fences  in  Burlington  and  other  places  for 
50  years,  and  which  are  now,  excepting 
the  mere  surface,  as  sound  as  when  seC 
These  are  eagerly  sought  out  and  pre4^ 
red  to  new  posts  of  any  other  kind,  fer 
fences,  where  great  durability  is  desired. 

HOOP  ASH,  OR  HACKBERRT. 
Cellis  occidenloHs. 

This  tree  is  found  very  sparingly  ia 
Vermont.  In  &vorab]e  situations,  st, 
the  south  and  soothwest,  it  grows  to' 
the  height  of  70  or  tiO  feet,  and  with 
the  disproportional  diameter  of  not  more 
thsn  lt5  or  30  inches.  The  wood  is  neith- 
er  strong  nor  durable,  but  where  plenti* 
ful,  as  it  is  easily  split,  it  is  muoh  em- 
ployed for  the  rails  of  rural  fences. 


For  some  notice  of  the  Northern  Cork 
Elm,  Ulmus  racemosa^  and  the  Poplars, 
see  page  174. 

Shade  Trees.  There  are  few  if  anv  of 
the  forest  trees  which  we  have  described, 
which  are  not  more  or  less  employed  fbr 
shadep  or  ornament,  about  our  yards  and 
dwellmgs ;  but  there  are  some  which 
seem  to  be  much  more  suitable  than  oth- 
ers for  this  purpose.  Among  these  ai« 
the  sugar  maple,  the  elm,  and  the  moose- 
missa,  or  mountain  ash.  To  the  growth 
of  these,  the  soil  and  climate  of  most  paits 
of  the  state  are  well  suited,  and  they  are 
all  transplanted  without  difficulty.  The 
larch  too  makes  a  beautiful  shade  tree, 
and  so  do  several  of  our  evergreeiM ;  hnt 
their  transplanting^is  attended  with  nosh 
more  difficulty.  The  best  time  for  trans- 
pUnting  trees  generally  is  believed  to  he 
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Ml  tiM  •prbig,  jott  belbre  Um  appearance 
•f  the  learefl. 

Betides  the  native  foreit  treea  which 
iMive  heea  uied  for  abade  and  ornament, 
•emal  ezottea  have  been  introduced  for 
ifae  same  pnrposes.  A  little  more  than  30 
jears  ago  the  Lionbardy  poplar,  papul-ms 
A7sfe/e,  was  brought  into  the  state,  and 
waa,  for  a  tisM,  extensively  propagated, 
■ad  mmek  admired.  Its  growth  was  ez- 
tremelj  rapid,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
yomg  tree  was  very  pretty,  but  it  was 
■ooo  found  that  these  were  its  only  recom- 
3t»datloes,  which  were  more  than  coun- 
Isfkaianced  by  several  positive  objections. 
the  wood  was  found  to  be  soft  and  brit- 
tle, and  nearly  useless  for  fuel  or  any 
oilier  purposes.  As  the  barren  and  fertile 
Aesrera  ef  this  poplar  grow  on  separate 
Irass,  and  as  none  but  trees  bearing  bar- 
tan  flowers  have  been  introduced  hito 
this  country,  no  seed  is  broujpht  to  perfec- 
lisB,  ^and  beinff  propagated  wholly  by 
ohoels,  its  growtn,  though  rapid,  was  soon 
SMUid  to  be  feeble  and  sickly.  Before  the 
trees  attained  any  considerable  magni- 
Indfl,  the  top  branches  would  begin  to  die 
■nd  fall  off,  rendering  them  unsightly, 
and  giving  them,  while  younf,  the  ap- 
pearance of  decrepitude  and  moay,  and 
littering  the  grounds  and  walks  with  limbs 
and  rubbish.  These  circumstances,  and 
the  diagosting  worms  bred  among  their 
Ibliace,  gradually  lessened  them  in  the 
public  estimation,  and  for  many  years 
past  no  parns  have  been  taken  to  propa- 
gate them.  Many  of  the  old  trees  have  been 
ent  down,  and  those  which  remain  are 
generally  in  a  decaying,  dilapidaled  con- 
dition, and  the  prospect  now  is  that  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  extinct 

The  locust  tree,  RtAinim  pseudo-aemeia^ 
is  one  of  our  most  beautiful  and  agreeable 
shade  trees,  and  is  very  much  prized,  par- 
ticularly in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 
it  thrives  best  on  the  light,  warm  soil, 
which  was  originally  covered  with  forests 
of  white  pine,  but  either  the  'soil  or  the 
climate  of  our  mountain  towns  is  nn^ 
vorable  to  its  growth ;  and  hence  it  is  not 
cAen  met  with  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
etate.  Fears  arCnow  entertained  that  all 
our  locust  trees  will  be  destroyed  by  the 
Borer. 

Fruit  TVssf.  For  many  years  after  the 
settlement  of  this  state  was  commenced, 
▼err  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  culti- 
Tatimi  of  fruit  trees.  Apple  orchards,  it 
is  true,  were  easly  planted  m  many  places, 
nnd  in  some  eases  a  few  plumbs,  cherries 
•nd  perhaps  pears,  but  they  were  ffener- 
mBf  suftred  to  produce  their  natural  fruit, 
nnd  very  little  effort  was  made  to  improve 
i> kf pmuinf mai onHhratha.    Btitfora 


fbw  years  past  much  more  attention  has 
been  given  to  this  subject,  and  many 
choice  varieties  of  these  fhiits  have  been 
introduced  and  extensively  ptopagated  by 
grafting  and  budding. 

Applk.  Ptfrut  «a2i».— -This  is  our 
most  important  and  abundluit  fruit,  and  it 
found  to  flourish  in  all  parts  of  the  staAa. 
In  the  older  parts  the  orchards  beoamo 
very  extensive,  the  trees  large,  and  im* 
mense  quantities  of  apples  were  produced* 
These  were  mostly  manufactured  into  ci« 
der,  in  consequence  of  which  much  mora 
cider  was  made  than  could  well  be  con* 
sumed,  in  its  crude  state,  even  when  it 
was  customary  for  all  to  drink  it  as  free- 
ly, or  more  so,  than  water,  and  the  price 
abroad  did  not  warrant  the  expense  of 
transportation.  Distillation  was  therefore 
resorted  to,  and  laig«  quantities  of  cider 
brandy  were  manufactured.  The  farmers 
generallv  having  large  orchards  could 
each  make,  without  inconvenience,  fVom 
half  a  barrel  to  two  or  three  barrels  of  this 
liquor,  and  when  they  had  it  in  their  hon- 
ses,  as  it  did  not  seem  to  have  cost  them 
much,  they  felt  themselves  at  liberty  to 
use  it  very  freely ;  and  to  this  single  cir- 
cumstance may  be  traced  the  temporal 
and  perhaps  everlasting  ruin  of  many  of 
our  previoasly  thrifty  A rmers.  This  cause 
of  ruin  and  misery  was  in  the  fbll  tide  of 
operation  when  the  first  general  move- 
ment was  made  in  New  £n^and  on  tht 
subject  of  temperance. 

But  after  the  spell  was  broken,  which 
bad  so  long  bound  doVn  all  our  people  to 
the  use,  or  acquiescence  in  the  use,  of 
distilled  spirits,  and  it  was  perceived  that 
these  liquors  were  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  hurtf\il  as  a  common  drink,  our  fv- 
mors  began  to  perceive  that  those  large 
portions  ef  their  lands  which  were  cover- 
ed with  apple  orchards  were  not  only 
yielding  them  no  profit,  but  that  which, 
under  tneir  present  management,  was  do- 
ing them  s  real  injury.  From  this  tim^ 
many  endeavored  to  turn  th^i^p  apples  to 
a  better  account,  by  feeding  them  to  their 
cattle,  and  hogs,  and  horses,  and  fbr  these 
purposes  they  were  fbund  to  be  valuable^ 
but  caution  was  nooetsary,  that  they 
should  not  be  fed  in  too  large  ouantities 
at  a  time,  especially  when  the  fruit  was 
hard  and  sour.  Many,  whose  orchards 
were  extensive,  cut  down  large  portiona 
of  them,  that  the  lands  might  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  the  production  of 
something  else.  At  present  our  peopin 
appear  more  anxious  to  improve  their  fnjit 
by  grafting  or  inoculating  choice  rarie*. 
ties  upon  the  trees  they  already  have, 
than  to  enlarge  their  orchards ;  and  their 
ure  few  eocmfrtei  whtob  ttt  ctpaBla  of 
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prodacin|r  a  greater  variety  of  fine  apples 
than  Vermont. 

The  Pear  Tree  does  not  grow  so  well 
ia  the  northern  and  central  mountainous 
parts  of  the  state,  but  it  flourishes  in  the 
aoutheastern  and  western  parts,  where 
many  choice  varieties  are  cultivated  and 
bear  well.  A  few  Quina^s  and  Peaches 
are  raised,  but  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  their  cultivation.  That  as 
good  peaches  may  be  raised  in  Vermont 
M  in  any  other  place,  we  think  will  hardly 
be  disputed  by  any  who  ate  of  those  which 
grew  in  our  own  garden  in  Burlington 
during  the  past  and  present  year.  Our 
remarks  respecting  the  pear  tree  will  ap- 
ply also  to  the  Plum.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  state,  the  native,  or  Canada 
Plum  is  much  cultivated.  It  bears  plen- 
tifully,  and  the  fruit  is  tolerable.     Our 

Slum  trees  generally  are  very  uncertain 
earers.  After  bearing  profusely  one  year 
they  often  pass  several  years  without  pro- 
ducing any  fruit.  Cherrus  flourish  well, 
and  several  varieties  are  cultivated. 

The  Siberian  Crab  Apple  is  cultivated  in 
(he  northern  parts  of  the  state,  where  it 
flourishes  well,  and  bears  abundantly. 
With  sugar  this  fruit  makes  an  ezoellent 
marmalade. 

JWts.  These  are  the  walnut,  chestnut, 
butternut,  beech-nut,  oak-nut  or  acotn, 
and  hazle-nut.  Of  walnuts  we  have  three 
kindff,  but  the  pignuts  are  much  the  most 
common.  The  shell  bark  hickory  is 
found  in  some  parts,  but  is  not  very 
abundant.  The  chestnut  thrives  only  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Butter- 
nuts are  common  in  most  parts,  and  some 
years  they  are  produced  in  very  great 
abundance.  It  is  esteemed  a  luxury  by 
many,  and  in  plentiful  years  large  quan- 
tities are  gathered  and  dried.  Seepage  215. 
The  beeclinut  is  tde  most  plenlifiil  nut 
found  in  the  state,  and  it  abounds  in  all 
parts.  When 'the  country  was  new  the 
early  settlers  depended  principally  upon 
this  nut  for  fattening  their  hogs.  But 
it  was  in  many  places  as  necessary  that 
they  should  be  attended  by  a  guard  to 
protect  them  against  the  original  proprie- 
tors, the  bears,  as  it  was  that  the  first 
settlers  should  be  guarded  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians.  Seepage  212.  The 
hazlenut  grows  on  a  shrub  four  or  five 
feet  high  ;  and,  though  quite  common, 
but  little  account  is  made  of  it.  The 
above  are  all  indigenous,  and  grow  in  a 
wild  state  without  cultivation.  Acorns 
too  were  formerly  plentiful  in  many  parts 
of  the  state,  and  these,  like  the  beechnut, 
were  for  swine  and  bears  a  favorite  arti- 
cle of  food. 
Btrncs.   Vermont  produces  a  very  con- 


siderable variety  of  berries,  both  wild  aa^ 
cultivated,  and  many  of  them  are  highly 
serviceable,  not  only  for  desserts,  but  M 
articles  of  food.  One  of  the  most  im^oiu 
tant  of  these  is  the  currant,  of  which  ym 
have  four  species.  Of  these  the  red, 
white,  and  black  currant  are  largely  eol- 
tivated  in  gardens,  but  the  two  fbniMr 
are  most  esteemed,  and  are  much  eatevy 
stewed  or  made  into,  pies  when  greea; 
and  when  ripe  they  are  eaten  raw,  or  itt 
pies,  or  are  preserved  in  sugar,  and  their 
juice  mixed  with  elean  sugar  at  the  ratt 
of  one  pound  of  the  latter  to  a  pint  of  tha 
former,  and  boiled  from  15  to  20  miiratea 
in  a  tin  or  brass  kettle,  makes  an  ez^iv^ 
ite  jell,  which  may  be  kept  in  glass  Tea» 
sals  for  years  without  difficulty.  Tha 
black  currant  has  a  peculiar  mnsky  taat* 
and  odor,  and,  though  liked  by  some,  i# 
not  so  generally  esteemed.  Black  eor» 
rants  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  our  for^ 
ests,  and  red  currants  are  also  found 
growing  wild  upon  our  mountains,  the 
taste  of  which  is  much  less  agreeable  thaft 
that  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Whortleberries,  of  the  various  kinds,  aro 
produced  in  great  plenty  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  particularly  on  the  pine 
plains  in  the  neighborhood  of  lakeCham^ 
plain.  In  plentiful  years,  the  quantities 
of  these  berries  offered  for  sale  in  our  vil- 
lages along  the  western  part  of  the  state 
are  very  considerable.  In  1841,  whidi 
was  remarkably  productive  in  these  ben> 
ries,  the  quantity  brought  into  the  village 
of  Burlington  between  the  35th  of  June 
and  the  J  at  of  September,  could  not  have 
fallen  much,  if  any,  short  of  900  bushels. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  roMpberrier^ 
the  red,  black  and  white,  all  of  whick 
grow  wild.  The  two  latter  are  much  im- 
proved by  cultivation,  and  are  consider* 
ably  cultivated  in  gardeni.  The  red 
raspberry'  is  very  abundant  on  most  of 
our  hills  and  mountains.  Crooseberrit 
are  found  growing  wild  in  all  parts,  bat 
the  fruit  is  generally  small.  Several 
choice  foreign  varieties  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  gardens,  where  they  are 
easily  cultivated  and  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  They  are  a  luxury, 
which,  with  very  little  trouble,  every 
family  might  enjoy. 

BlachberrieSy  of  two  or  three  kinds,  are 
common,  and  they  are  universally  regard- 
ed as  the  most  wholesome  and  delicious 
wild  berry  found  in  the  state.  A  variety 
of  this  berry  is  occasionally  found  tfaie 
color  of  which  is  a  delicate  yellowish 
white.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gai>->. 
dens,  and,  contradictory  as  the  terms  maji 
seem,  several  have  been  able  to  assert, 
without  coutjradiction,  tha<i  they  ooqld  1 1^ 
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tertain  their  riflitanti  ^ith  a  desaert  of 
fMtt  jklack-kerries. 

Tfae  bmrberry  bush  grrows  well  in  most 
parts  of  the  state,  but  so  little  use  is  made 
of  the  berry  that  no  effort  is  made  to  mul- 
ti{4y  it.  Two  kinds  of  cranberries,  the 
bigk  and  the  low,  are  common  in  many  of 
the  awamps,  and  presenred  in  sugar  they 
laake  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  sauce. 
Of  sinno^errus  there  are  seyeral  kinds. 
The  wild,  or  woods  strawberry,  though  a 
pleasant  froH,  is  not  found  in  sufficient 
'  ^antities  to  be  an  object  of  much  regard. 
The  comnon  field  strawberry  is  difiused 
•ver  the  whole  state,  and  in  its  season  af- 
ftrda  eonaiderable  quantities  of  delicious 
finii,  though  it  seldom  grows  to  a  large 
sue.  Several  Tarieties  of  foreign  straw- 
hetries  are  eultivated  in  gardens.  Some 
•f  these  grow-'to  a  great  size,  and  with 
proper  attention  a  small  plot  of  ground 
nay  be  made  to  yield  a  rery  large  quan- 
lily  of  choiee  fruit  The  fox  and  frost 
gvmpet  grow  wild  in  most  parts  of  the 
slate,  and  several  exotic  grapes  are  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  gardens,  and  bear 
well.  The  laree  purple  grape  endures 
oer  climate  and  ripens  its  fruit  without 
protection,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  profitable  for  general  cultivation. 
The  more  choice  varieties  must  either  be 
hensed  or  buried  to  preserve  them  through 
the  winter,  and  many  of  them  require  pro- 
tection and  artificial  heat,  in  order  to 
bring  their  fruit  to  maturity,  in  addition 
to  the  above,  we  have  the  hobbleberry, 
the  mulberry,  the  checkerberry,  the  par- 
tridge berry,  and  some  others  which  are 
eaten,  and  several  kinds,  as  the  sumac, 
elder,  juniper,  &c.,  which  are  used  in 
aedicine  or  the  arts. 

MeiidMl  Plants.—The  native  vegeta- 
bles of  Vermont  already  contribute  some- 
what to  the  MateriaMedicaof  the  country, 
and  wh^n  the  medicinal  properties  of  our 
plants  become  better  known,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  list  of  those  which  deserve  to 
be  employed  in  the  healing  art  will  be 
matly  increased.  We  are  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  look  with  much  more 
confidence  to  the  vegetable  than  to  the 
mineral  kingdom,  for  antidotes  to  the  va- 
rious diseases  and  ills  which  flesh  is  heir 
to.  Not  that  we  would  go  to  the  lengths 
of  some  of  our  name,  and  banish  all  miner- 
al substances  from  our  pharmacopceia,  but, 
b«Bg  fully  persuaded  that  for  removing  a 
great  majority  of  diseases,  the  remedies 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
not  only  more  effectual,  but  far  more  safe 
than  those  derived  from  the  mineral  king- 
^lom,  we  would  gladly  see  the  medicinal 
jraopertiesof  our  phtnts  nlore  thoroughly 
ttiQMtigat#dy  their  reputed  virtues  can- 


yassed,  and  their  proper  places  assigned 
them  among  |the  articles  of  our  materia 
medica. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  our  forest 
trees,  we  have  briefly  mentioned  the  me- 
dicinal purposes  to  which  the  parts  of  sev- 
eral  of  them  are  applied.  We  had  inten- 
ded in  this  place  to  notice  a  few  of  the 
many  herbs  and  roots  which  are,  or  havs 
been,  of  repute  for  their  medicinal  vir- 
tues, but  we  have  not  room.  We  would, 
however,  remark  that  the  Ginseng,  Panax 
qidTujue folia,  was  the  first  medicinal  root 
which  attracted  much  attention  in  this 
state,  and  is  the  only  one  which  has  been 
to  any  considerable  extent  an  article  of 
exportation.  This  root  had  long  been  re- 
garded in  China  as  a  panacea.t  and  was 
supposed  to  be  indigenous  only  in  thkt 
country  and  TarUry,  till  1720,  when  it 
was  discovered  by  the  Jesuit  Lafitan,  in 
the  forests  of  Canada.  Such  was  the  de- 
mand for  the  root  in  China,  at  that  peri- 
od, that  it  soon  became  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  commerce.  Upon  the  settlement 
of  this  state  the  ginseng  was  found  to 
grow  here  in  great  plenty  and  perfection, 
and  it  soon  began  to  be  sought  with  ea- 
gerness for  exportation.  For  many  years 
it  was  purchased  at  nearly  all  the  retail 
stores  in  the  state,  and  was  sent  to  the 
seaports  to  be  shipped  to  China.  Those 
who  dug  the  root  sold  it  in  its  crude  state 
for  about  2  shillings  or  34  cents  per  lb., 
and  it  was  so  plentiful  in  some  places  that 
<liggipg  it  was  a  profitable  business.  The 
root  is  a  mild,  pleasant,  and  wholsome 
bitter,  but  it  has  never  ranked  very  high 
as  a  medicine  in  this  oountry,  and  its  ex- 
portation and  the  clearing  of  the  country 
has  rendered  it  scarce. 

Flowering  Plants.  This  state  is  partic- 
ularly rich,  considering  its  northern  sit- 
uation and  mountainous  surface,  in  beau- 
tiful flowering  plants.  Several  of  these 
have  already  &en  noticed  in  the  observi^- 
tions  preliminary  to  the  preceding  cata- 
logue. Among  our  most  singular  flower- 
ing shrubs  may  be  mentioned  tbe  Witch 
Hazel,  Homomelis  Virginica,  This  shrub 
puts  forth  its  modest  yellow  blossoms  us- 
ually in  October,  after  the  leaves  have 
been  killed  by  the  frost,  but  the  seed  is 
not  matured  till  the  following  year. 

Poisonous  Plants,  which  are  natives  of 
Vermont,  are  not  numerous.  Enough, 
however,  exist  to  render  caution  necessa- 
ry in  gathering  herbs,  either  for  food  or 
medicine.  A  few  poisonous  plants  have 
also  been  introduced,  and  to  some  extent 
naturalized.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  poison  hemlock,  which  may  be  seen 
growing  in  many  places  by  the  road- 
sides. 
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CHAPTER  Tin. 

GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY  OP  VERMONT. 


When  we  commenced  our  undertaking 
four  jeara  ago,  we  bad  little  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a  Geological  Survey  of 
the  state,  under  the  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  season  to  enable  us  to  em- 
brace the  results  of  it  in  the  present  work. 
In  consequence  of  this  expectation,  we 
have  devoted  less  attention  to  the  geology 
of  the  state  than  to  the  other  deparfmenU 
of  our  natural  history  ;  and,  a  survey  not 
having  been  undertaken,  as  we  anticipa- 
ted, we  must  content  ourselves  for  the 
present  with  only  a  few  general  remarks 
on  these  interesting  subjects.  Enough  is 
already  known  to  make  it  certain  that  our 
•late  ranks  among  the  first  in  the  Union 
in  mineral  resources,  and  by  private  and 
individual  enterprise  something  has  al- 
ready been  done  towards  turning  these 
resources  to  account,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  our  account  of  Strafford, 
Bennington,  Plymouth,  and  some  other 
iowns  in  part  third.  The  few  remarks 
which  we  shall  offer  will  be  presented 
onder  the  heads  of  Rocks,  Metals,  and 
Minerals. 

Ixodes, 

The  rangei  of  rocka  in  this  state, 
for  the  most  part,  extend  through  the 
•tate  in  lines  parallel  to  the  principal 
range  of  the  Ureen  Mountains.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rocks  are  of  primitive 
formation.  The  ranges,  commencing  on 
the  west  side  of  the  state,  according  to 
Prof.  Eaton,  are  nearly  in  the  following 
order :— 1.  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  an  in- 
terrupted range  ; — 2.  Gray  wacke  ;— 3. 
Transition,  or  Metaliferous  Limestone,  al- 
ternating with  Transition  Argillite ;— -4. 
Transition,  or  Calciferoos  Sandstone; — 
5.  Transition  Argillite; — -6.  Primitive 
Argillite  ; — 7.  Sparry  Limestone ; — 8. 
Granular  Lime8tone;--9.  Granular  Quartz, 
containing  hematitic  iron  ore  and  manga- 
nese, and  lying  at  the  foot  of  Uie 
Green  Mountains  on  the  west  side ; — 10. 
Hornblende  Rock  ;— U.  Gneiss,  with  al- 
ternating layers  of  Granite ;— 12.  Mica 
Slate,  constituting  the  middle  ridge  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  extending,  in  ma- 
ny places,  a  considerable  distance  down 
the  eastern  side.    Most  of  these  ranges 


of  rocks  extend  through  the  whole  lesgtli 
of  the  state;  On  the  east  side  •{  tbd 
Mountains  the  geological  feature*  are  not 
so  well  defined,  nor  so  well  known.  AK 
though  there  are  here  indications  of 
ranges  nearly  parallel  with  these  on  Um 
west  side,  they  are  frequently  in(emi|ii#4 
and  jumbled  together;  the  different  reeks 
oilen  being  arranged  in  aitemattng  lay- 
ers. The  principal  ranges  of  reeks  m 
the  central  part  of  the  state  are  nearly  «§ 
exhibited  in  the  following  diagram  of  a 
vertical  section  passing  from  east  to  WMt» 
through  Camel^s*'  Hump : 

1  S  8  4 


1.  Lake  ChampUla. 
3.  CamePi  Hamp. 

3.  Montpelier. 

4.  Cooneeiicut  River. 

«.  Sandfltons. 
k,  ArgillacooiM  cUls. 
e.  GrajrwaokeSAodttone. 
4,  LioMtlone* 


R^f^nneM. 


a.  Blatn,  Orajwaeka, 
Anilltoeous,  Ju. 

/.  Mica  Slato. 

g.  auartz,  TaleoaS  Blata 
and  Chlertte. 

ii  Argiilaceoaa  flbta. 

k.  Graoite. 

I.    Lime. 

«.  Arfiliaceoas  SIcta. 

OranUe.  This  rock  shows  itself  very 
sparingly  in  the  Green  Mountain  ran^re, 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountaina 
hardly  exists  at  all,  except  in  small  rolled 
masses.  On  the  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains it  occurs  in  many  places  in  Wind- 
ham and  Windsor  counties.  In  the  north* 
em  part  of  Orange  county,  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Washington  and  southwestern 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  it  constitute* 
the  principal  rock  in  situ.  From  thia 
great  granite  region  was  obtained  the  ma- 
terial for  building  the  State  House.  (Seg 
Part  III,  p.  9.).  Orleans  county  abounds 
in  huge  granite  boulders,  which  make 
excellent  building  stone. 

Gjieiss.  This  occurs  in  many  places 
along  the  suhimits  of  the  Green  Mountaia 
range  and  in  the  counties  of  Windham 
and  Windsor,  where  it  serves  a  good  pur^ 
pose  for  walls,  under-pinnings,  o^. 

Mica  suae,  Thie  eonatitsles  alaott 
the  entire  middle  range  of  the  Qnmm 
Mountains  froai  MasMAhweUi  ^  i 
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fU,  and  is  met  with  more  or  lets  abun- 
daatly  ia  all  the  eountie*  on  tiie  east  side 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  of  little  yalue  as 
a  hailding  stone,  exceptini^  for  wall  fen- 
ces, bat  is  found  in  many  places  aoitable 
lor  eoverin|r  stone  bridges,,  for  flagging 
stone,  Ac.  In  Halifax  and  some  other 
places  it  is  fboad  of  a  quality  suitable  for 
eonmon  grave  stones. 

JjrgiUaoums  l^ale.  Several  oonsiderable 
ranges  of  this  slate  are  found  in  Vermont 
extending  from  south  to  north.  It  is 
alundaat  along  Connecticut  river,  and  in 
Windham  county  it  is  extensively  quar- 
fied  at  Dumraerston  and  other  places  fur 
roof  and  writing  slate.  A  range  of  this 
ghte  extends  north  from  White  rivrr 
through  Montpelier,  which,  at  Berlin  and 
mmm  otker  places,  affords  slate  of  a  very 
l^ood  quality.  A  dark  colored  glazed  va- 
riety of  this  slate  extends  along  the  ea«t- 
•m  margin  of  lake  Champlain,  the  seams 
of  which  are  filled  with  calcareous  spar. 

lAme.  The  range  of  granular  lime- 
stone, which  enters  the  state  at  Pownal, 
and  extends  almost  directly  north  to  Can- 
ada, ia  the  moit  important  in  the  state. 
This  ran^  affords  excellent  marble,  which 
ii  extensively  wrought'in  many  towns  in 
tte  counties  of  Bennington,  Rutland  and 
Addison.  Very  beautiful  marble  is  also 
found  at  Swanton.  Throughout  all  the 
western  parts  of  the  state  limestone,  for 
the  manufacture  of  lime  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, is  abundant.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
mountains,  the  best  for  the  manufac- 
tnre  of  lime  is  probably  at  Plymouth, 
near  the  head  of  Black  river.  (S-je  Pari 
Illy  p,  140.)  Some  of  this  limestone  is 
i^und  to  receive  a  very  good  polish  as  it 
has  been  wrought  to  some  extent  for  mar- 
ble. The  other  most  important  localities 
•re  at  Whitingham  and  in  the  aoutheast- 
em  part  of  Caledonia  county.  The  lime 
on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  is  not 
only  more  limited  in  quantity,  but  is 
darker  colored,  and  otherwise  inferior  to 
that  on  the  west. 

Thlcose  Slate.  This  rock  forms  an  in- 
terrupted range  from  Whitingham,  on 
Massachufetts  line,  to  Troy  on  Canada 
line.  In  this  range  are  extensive  beds  of 
excellent  steatite,  or  soap  stone,  which  is, 
in  many  places,  wrought  into  fire  places, 
stoves,  aqueducts,  Slc.  The  most  impor- 
tant localities  are  at  Graf\on,  Plymouth, 
Bridgewater,  Bethel,  Moretown  and  Troy. 
Talcose  slate  also  abounds  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains  in  the  county  of 
Lamoille,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Frank- 
lin county. 

8arpe7ttme,    Nearly  in  connection  with 
Ike  Tdcose  range,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
I  this  rock  ibowi  itself  in  many 


places ; — most  extensively  at  Cavendish 
near  Black  river,  and  at  Lowell  near  the 
source  of  Missisco  river.  At  the  former 
place,  its  connection  with  the  limestone 
and  steatite  forms  that  most  beautiful  va- 
riety of  marble  called  Verd  Antique.  (See 
PaH  Illy  p.  48.)  At  the  latter  place  is 
found  beautiful  precious  serpentine,  and 
several  varieties  of  amianthus  and  asbes- 
tos. 

MddU' 
Iron  orcy  in  the  form  of  oxydes,  is  fbcmd 
in  greater  or  less  quantities  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  state.  The  most  important 
beds  of  this  ore  which  have  been  opened 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains  are  at 
Bennington,  Tinmooth,  Pittsford,  Chit- 
tenden, Brandon,  Monkton  and  Highgate, 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  at 
Troy  and  Plymouth,  for  an  account  of 
which,  see  part  third,  under  the  respective 
names,  particularly  the  latter.  Sulphuret 
of  iron  is  also  abundant  in  many  places. 
See  Strafford,  in  part  third. 

Manganese  is  abundant  in  connection 
with  the  iron  ore  at  Plymouth,  Benning- 
ton, Chittenden,  tVc,  and  has  already  be- 
come a  considerable  article  of  exportation. 

Lead  ore  has  been  found  in  small  quan- 
tities at  Thetford,  Sunderland,  Morris- 
town,  and  some  few  other  places.  There 
is  some  prospect  that  the  vein  at  Morris- 
town  may  prove  valuable.  It  is  situated 
upon  the  top  of  a  large  hill,  in  the  seam 
in  talcose  slate,  the  strata  of  which  are 
nearly  vertical,  and  extend  from  north  to 
south.  The  seam  at  the  surface  of  the 
rock,  which  is  bare  for  some  distance,  is 
perhaps  18  inches  wide,  and  can  be  traced 
north  and  south  several  rods.  This  seanr 
is  filled  with  a  substance  which  seems  to> 
be  mostly  quartz,in  which  the  sulphuret  of 
lead,  or  galena,  is  scattered,  being  \tt 
masses  from  the  size  of  a  pin-head  to  that 
of  a  man's  fist.  The  seam,  which  hair 
been  opened  to  the  depth  of  several  feet^ 
is  found  to  increase  in  width  downward,, 
and  to  become  richer  in  ore,  but  whether 
it  will  repay  the  expense  of  working  is  at 
present  problematical. 

Copper  ore  is  found  sparingly  at  several 
places.  At  Strafford,  where  it  has  been 
found  most  plentifully,  it  has  been  smelt- 
ed for  the  copper.    (S?e  Part  III,  p.  166.) 

Silver  is  said  to  exist  in  a  small  propor- 
tion in  the  lead  ore,  but  has  been  found 
here  in  no  other  connection. 

Gold  has  been  found  in  the  lower  part 
of  Windham  county,  but  in  no  other  part 
of  the  state.  In  18126  a  lump  of  native 
gold  was  found  iif  Newfane  weighing  8 
ounces,  and  in  Somerset  it  has  been  found 
in  small  particles  in  connection  with  tal- 
cose slate. 
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Minerals. 

We  shall  close  this  short  chapter  by 
indicating  some  of  the  principal  localities 
of  interesting  minerals,  many  of  which 
will  be  still  further  noticed  in  part  third, 
under  the  names  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  situated. 

^c/ynoiif«.— Windham,  Grafton,  New- 
fane,  Brattleboro',  Norwich— the  latter 
Yery  beautiful. 

Agaric  Mineral. -hjnAon^  Groton,  Man- 
chester, 

Alvminoua  Stele.-Pownal,  Rockingham. 

^OTrf%«i.— Westminster,  Ludlow. 

^wian/Au*.— Weybridge,  Mount  Holly, 
Lowell,  Barton. 

Argillaceous  Slate. — Common. 

Asbestos. —-fAouni  Holly,  Lowell,  Troy, 

AugUe. — Charlotte,  Chester. 

Bitter  Spar, — Grafton,  Bridgewater, 
Lowell. 

IMetwie.— Orwell. 

Calcareous  Spar. — Vergennet,  Shore- 
ham,  &c. 

Calcareous  Tufa. — Clarendon,  Middle- 
bury,  Hubbardton,  Manchester,  Orwell. 

Carbonate  of  Lime, — Common. 

Chalcedony. — Newfane. 

C^orite.— Grafton,  Windham,  Bethel, 
Ac. 

Chrysopkrase. — Ne  wfane. 

Copper  J  (Carbonate  Green). — Bellows 
Falls,  (SulphuretJ  Strafford,  Waterbury. 

Copperas. — Strafford,  Shrewsbury. 

Cyaiu^e.— Graftwn,  Bellows  Falls,  Nor- 
wich. 

DiaUage.—New  Haven. 

Dolomite. — Jamaica. 

Epidote. — Middlebury,  Chester,  Berk- 
shire, &c. 

F«/rfspar.-Town8hend,  Thetford,  Monk- 
ton,  &c. 

Fetid  Limwtoiis.— Shoreham,  Bridport, 
Ac. 

F/jiU.— Orwell. 

Fluate  of  Lime. — Putney,  Rockingham. 

Oarnet Bethel,  Bridgewater,  Nor- 
wich, <fcc. 

Graphite^  Plumbago^  or  Black  Lead. — 
Hancock,  Charlotte. 

Hornblende. — Jericho,  Ludlo^i  &c. 

iiont^(o»u;.-Middlebury,Shoreham,  Sal- 
isbury, Bennington,  Orwell. 

Jasper. — Middlebury,  in  rolled  masses. 


Kaolin. — Monkton,  Brookline. 

Leady  (Sulphuret)  or  Galena. — Sunder- 
land, Thetford,  Danby,  Morrtstown. 

JLtvAe,  F^toUs.— Putney,  Rockingham, 
Thetford. 

Ltms,  Fetid  Carbonate. —Benaingi^n. 

Lit/iomarge.-:'Benn\ngion. 

Jtfac/«.— Near  Bellows  Falls. 

Manganese,  Ozyrfa.— Bennington,  Bran* 
don,  Monkton,  Pittsford,  Chittenden,  Ply- 
mouth. 

Marble. — Shaftsbury,  Manchester,  Dor- 
set, Rutland,  Middlebury,  8 wanton,  Ply- 
mouth. 

•MarL — Peachamj  Barnard,  Benson^  Ai- 
burgh. 

Mica. — Chester,  Craftsbury,  Orange, 
Grafton,  &c. 

Navaculite,  or  OU  Stow, — ^Thetford, 
Mempbremagog  Lake. 

Potstone.—GTtifion,  Newfane. 

Potter's  Ctev.— Middlebury. 

PrcATwte.— Bellows  Falls. 

Qt«i7t2r.— Common.  i?Wwi  Q.,  ShrewB- 
bury.  Greasy  Q.,  Grafton,  Hancock, 
New  Haven,  Ac,  Quartz  Oirustal, 
Castleton,  Vergennes,  WaiUfield,  St. 
Johnsbury,  &c.  Milky  Q.,  Stock- 
bridge,  Grafton,  Middlebury.  RadiC' 
ted  Q.,  Hartford,  ^moky  Q.,  Shrews- 
bury, Wardsborough.  Tabuiar  Q., 
Windham.  .*• 

/e«Atfttite.— Bellows  Falls. 
fifca;wZt/«.— Brattleborough. 
Schorl.— Or^Ston,  Bridgewater,  Brattle* 
borough,  Newfane,  Dummerston,  Ac. 

Serpentine,  Precww^.— Lowell,  Ludlow, 
Troy,  Cavendish,  Windham. 

Staurotide. — Rockingham,  Vernon. 
Steo^.— Grafton,  Bethel,  Moretown, 
Bridgewater,  Troy,  &c. 

SleUidii£. — Bennington,  Dorset,  Ply- 
mouth, Montpelier. 
jS#</piw.— Wilmington,  Bridgewater. 
Talc. — Grafton,  Windham,  Newfane, 
Ludlow,  Bridgewater,  Hancock,  Montpe- 
lier, Fletcher,  &c. 

T^?WM»».— Whitingham. 
Tour»wi^7i€.— Peacham . 
Tm/w/?7<r.— Bellows  Falls,  Wardsboro'. 
Tnfa  Calcareous,—Oiwel\^  Clarendon, 
Middlebury,  &c. 
Ziiic. — Orwell. 
JZi»5i^.— Rockingham,  Wardsborough* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL  WAM. 


SCCTtOlf  I. 

Discovery  of  Am§riea — DUeovery  and  Set* 
tUmtnt  of  Canada^Discovery  of  Lak$ 
Champlain, 

The  discoTery  of  the  American  eon- 
tinent  by  Christopher  Columbus,  in  1493, 
nwakened  a  spirit  of  enterprize  not  only 
in  Spain,  but  in  all  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe.  From  each  of  these,  expedi- 
tions were  fitted  out,  and*  swarms  of  ad- 
venturers issued  forth,  either  to  immor- 
talise their  names  in  the  annals  of  discov- 
ery, or  to  enrich  themselves  and  tiieir 
country  with  the  treasures  of  a  new 
world.  Spain  took  the  lead  in  the  career 
of  discovery,  and  was  followed  by  Eng- 
land, France  and  Holland;  but  while 
Spain,  invited  by  the  golden  treasures  of 
the  Incas,  was  pursumff  her  conquests 
andezterminatinff  the  defenceless  natives 
in  the  south,  the  tnree  latter  nations  were, 
Ibr  the  most  part,  peaceably  and  success- 
Ihlly  prosecuting  their  discoveries  in  more 
northerlv  regions.   • 

In  1534,  James  Cartier,  in  the  service 
of  France,  while  exploring  the  continent 
of  America  in  the  northern  latitudes,  dis- 
covered the  mat  gulf  and  river  of  Cana- 
da, to  which  be  afterwards  gave  the  name 
ef  St.  Lawrence.  The  next  year  he  re- 
turned with  three  ships,  entered  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and,  having  left  his  ships  at 
anchor  between  the  island  of  Orleans  and 
the  shore,  be  ascended  the  river  St.  Law- 
Tence  with  his  boats,  900  miles  further,  to 
Pr.  II.  1 


the  Indian  town  of  Hpehelagt,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  8d  day  of  October,  1535. 
To  this  place  he  gave  the  name  of  Mont- 
real, (Mount-roj^^)  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained.  This  was  doubtless  the 
first  voyage  ever  made  by  oiviliied  man 
into  the  interior  of  North  America,  and 
the  first  advance  of  a  civilised  people  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  territory  of  Ver« 
mont.    / 

Cartier  and  hit  eompaniont  were  eve- 
IT  where  received  by  the  natives  with 
demonstrations  of  Joy,  and  were  treated  by 
them  with  the  greatest  respeet  and  ven- 
eration. The  savages  seemed  to  eonsider 
the  Europeans  as  a  higher  order  of  beings, 
whose  firiendship  and  favors  they  deemed 
it  of  the  highest  importance  to  secure. 
And  this  was  true  not  only  of  the  Canada 
Indians,  but  of  the  natives  of  every  paH 
of  the  American  eontinent;  and  the  snii- 
picions  of  the  natives  were  not  generally 
aroused,  nor  preparations  made,  either  for 
defiance  or  hostility,  till  the  new  eomere 
had  manifbsted  their  avarice  and  mean* 
ness  by  the  most  emel  aote  of  injnttica 
and  violence.   * 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Cartier  de- 
parted fVom  Hochelaga,  and  on  the  lltk 
arrived  safely  with  his  party  at  the  island 
of  Orleans.  Here  he  spent  the  winter, 
during  which  he  lost  manjr  of  his  men  by 
the  scurvy,  and  in  the  spring  returned  to 
France.  In  1540,  Cartier  again  visited 
Canada  and  attempted  to  found  a  colony ; 
but  this  colony  was  soon  broken  up,and  n* 
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LAX*  CHAMPLAIff  DI8C0TBESD. 


Airther  atteropto  were  qMde  hj  the  French 
to  establish  th^raaekes  in  this  part  of  the 
eouatry  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In 
1603,  Samuel  Champlain,  a  French  noble- 
man, sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  Tisited 
the  several  places,  which  Cartier  had  de- 
•oribed,  and,  haying  obtained  all  the  in- 
formation, which  he  could  derive  fh>m  the 
natives,  respecting  the  interior  of  the 
country,  he  returned  to  France  to  com- 
municate his  discoveries  and  to  procure 
aasistance  in  establishing  a  colony. 

It' was  not,  however,  till  the  ^ear  1608, 
that  the  French  court  could  be  induced  to 
fit  out  a  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  oolony  on  the  river  St  Lawren<^e.«'nii8 
fleet  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Champlain,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
arrived  at  a  place  called  by  the  natives 
Quebec.  The  situation  of  this  place  being 
elevated  and  commanding,  and  it  being 
mostly  surrounded  by  water,  rendering  its 
defence  easy,  Champlain  had  in  a  former 
voyage  designated  it  as  the  most  eligible 
•pot  for  beginning  a  settlement.  He 
therefore,  immediately  commenced  cut- 
tinff  down  the  timber,  clearing  the  land, 
building  houses,  and  preparing  the  soil 
for  cultivation.  Hete  he^spent  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  in  the  course  of  which  his 
little  colony  rafiered  extremely  from  the 
•eurvy  and  from  the  severity  of  the  oli- 
mate. 

In  the  spring  of  1609,  Champlain  left 
Quebec,  accompanied  by  two. .  other 
Frenchmen  and  a  party  of  the  natives,  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  interior  of  the 
country,  particularly  the  southern  lakes, 
which  the  Indians  informed  him  opened  a 
communication  with  a  lar^  and  warlike 
nation  called  the  Iroouois.  Champlain 
proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
river  now  called  the  Richelieu,  till  he  ar^ 
rived  at  a  large  lake.  To  this  Iske  he  gave 
his  own  name,  which  it  still  retains,  rro- 
eeedin|r  southward,  he  reached  another 
lake  lymg  to  the  southwest  of  lake  Cham- 
biain,  which  he  namied  St.  Sacrement, 
but  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Lake  George.* 

On  the  shores  of  lake  Qeotffe^  they  fell 
in  with  a  party  of  the  Iroquois,  between 
whom  and  the  Canada  Indians,  a  war  had 
long  subsisted.  A  skirmish  immediately 
ensued,  but  the  Frenchmen  being  armed 
with  muskets,  it  wii  aoon  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  Champlain  anfl  his  party.  The  Ir- 
^uois  were  put  to  flight,  leaving  50  of 
their  number  dead  upon  the  field,  whose 


*lt  it  Mid  to  haw  baM  caUod  Harieon,  by  the 
nttiTM.  Mr.  fipafford,  in  his  Gazetteer  of  New 
York,  pags  971,  nys  that  tha  Indians  ealM  it 
Ctmivi^  »ta\tf\mg\hmUdtfiUUk»,  in  alia* 
•ion  profaab^  M  ita  eannasioa  witli  lain  Champlain. 


scalps  were  taken  and  carried  to  Quebec 
This  was  doubtless  the  first  time  the  In- 
dians, in  these  regions,  ever  witnessed  the 
effect  of  European  arms,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble the  {Muiie  produced  in  the  astonished 
natives,  contributed,  not  a  little,  to  a  fii- 
vorable  and  speedy  termination  of  the 
combat.* 

Thus,  so  early  as  the  year  1609,  wae 
lake  Champlain,  and  the  western  borders 
of  the  present  territory  of  Vermont,  dia- 
covered  and  partially  explored  by'  the 
French ;  and  although,  after  this  event, 
more  than  a  century  elapsed,  before  thin 
tract  of  country  became  the  residence  of 
any  civilised  inhabitants,  it  was,  during 
this  period,  and  long  after,  the  theatre  of 
war,  and  a  scene  of  Indian  havoc  and  cru- 
elty, of  the  most  appalling  character.  But 
these  wars  were  wholly  carried  on  by  the 
Canada  Indians  and  the  French,  whoee 
settlements  were  rapidly  extending  up  the 
St.  Lawrence,  on  one  purt,  and  by^  the 
confederated  nations  of  the  Iroquois  on 
the  other,  previous  to  the  year  1664.  This 
year  the  Dutch  settlement  of  New  Neth- 
erlands, was  surrendered  to  the  English, 
and  its  name  changed  to  New  York ;  and 
flrom  this  period  the  country,  now  called 
Vermont,  and  lake  Champlain  became 
the  ffreat  thoroughfkreof  the  French  and 
English  colonies  and  their  Indian  allies  in 
their  almost  incessant  wars  with  each 
other. 


SXCTIOE  IL 

Progrut  <f  the  EugUth  and  Dutch  tetU&- 
ments^  from  1607  to  1638. 

While  the  French  were  founding  their 
eolony  at  Quebec,  exploring  the  regions 
of  Canada,  and  rapidly  extending  their 
settlements  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  the  other  nations  of  EuroiM 
were  not  inactive.  The  English,  after 
several  unsnccessfbl  attempts,  succeeded 
in  1607,  in  making  a  permanent  settle* 
ment  upon  the  buika  of  James  river  in 
Virginia,  and  about  the  same  time  planted 
a  small  eolony  in  the  present  State  of 
Maine.  In  1614,  Capt.  John  Smith  ex- 
plored the  sea  coast  from  Penobscot  to 
cape  Cod,  drew  a  map  of  the  same  and 


*  Channlaia  was  mada  gorenor  of  dbt  ooImij  of 
Canada  wnieh  he  ottablifhod ;  became  a  ptioooer  to 
the  English,  when  Quebec  sarrenderod  to  1^  David 
Kirk  In  1689;  wai  reetored  to  the  coveromeni  of 
Canada  aAerUMpeaee  of  1639;  and  died  atOoehos 
in  December,  16K.  He  was  aprifht  abd  amiabla 
in  hb  deportment— wai  Malou  in  propafating  the 
noaanCathoiic&ith,aiid  was  often  heard  toremark, 
that  *<  the  ealratioa  of  obo  eool  wme  of  aMNrs  valoo 
than  Uw  soaqneit  of  aa  ampiie.** 
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dtenoflUBBtod  the  country  New  SagUiid. 

In  1609,  Ci^t.  Henry  Hadaon,  »t  tbet 
time  in  the  ■errioe  of  Holland,  difcoTered 
Mkd  fftive  his  own  name  to  Hndaon  ^iyer ^ 
aew  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  in  1614^ 
the  Dutch  began  a  settlement  on  the  isk> 
•nd  ofMinhsttan,  where  the  city  of  New 
Tork  now  stands.  To  the  country  they 
fare  the  name  ef  NewNetherlands  and  thfi 
town  they  called  New  Amsterdam,  inak 
lusion  to  the  country  and  city  they  ha4 
left  in  Europe.  About  the  same  time  they 
hutlt  fort  Orange  where  Albany  now  ie, 
and  soon  after  &gan  settlements  atSche- 
neetady  and  other  places  in  the  yioinity. 

In  1630,  a  band  of  English  subjects, 
who,  to  aroid  persecution,  had  20  years 
before,  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  and  who 
were  denominated  puritans  from  their 
eorupulotts  religious  conduct,  embarked 
fi>r  America,  where  they  hoped  to  be  al- 
lowed the  priyile^  of.  enjoying,  undis- 
turbed, their  peculiar  notions,  and  of  wor- 
•hippin|[  their  Creator  in  that  unadorned 
simplicity  of  manner,  ^ich  they  suppos- 
ed the  scriptures  to  inculcate,  but  more 
peihaps  to  mdulge  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
inherent  in  the  Saxon  race,  and  to  find 
room  for  the  exercise  of  bodily  and  mental 
powers,  which  could  not  remain  inactiye 
nor  brook  to  be  controlled.  Their  place 
cf  destination  was  the  mouth  of  Hudson 
liyer ;  and,  as  they  contemplated  forming 
their  settlement  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  they  had  obtained  a  patent 
of  lanu  from  the  Virginia  company  ill 
England  preyious  to  their  embarkation. 

After  encountering  many  difficulties 
and  delays  they  finally  got  to  sea,  but 
their  pilot,  either  through  treache^  or 
ignorance,  shaped  his  course  so  far  to  the 
northward,  that  the  first  land  they  discoy- 
ered  was  cape  Cod,  distant  more  than  300 
miles  from  the  nearest  ciyiliied  settle- 
ment,-and  not  within  the  limits  of  their 
patent.  The  season  was  so  ftr  adyanced. 
It  being  now  the  9tn  of  Noyember,  that  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  attempt  a  set- 
tlement in  the  section  of  eountnr  where 
they  were,  and  preparations  for  that  pur- 
pose were  immediately  commenced.  Af- 
ter spending  some  time  in  exploring  the 
eoaste  and  harbors;  and  after  haying 
formed  theraaelyes  into  a  body  politic 
nnder  the  crown  of  England  and  chosen 
John  Caryer,  their  goyernor,  they  landed 
on  the  23d  day  of  December,  and  began  a 
Kttlement,  wnich  they  called  New  Plym- 
outh, (now  Plymouth  in  Massachusetts,) 
in  allusion  to  the  town  they  had  left  in 
England. 

Tliis  colony  at  first  consisted  of  101 
persons ;  but  the  seyerity  of  the  climate, 
the  want  of  accommodatioms,  their  unu- 


sual hardships  and  a  mortal  sicknev 
which  preyailed,  reduced  their  number  to 
56  before  the  opening  of  the  next  spring. 
Their  drooping  spirits  were  howeyer  re- 
yiyed  during  the  next  summer,  by  the 
arriyal  of  supplies  from  England  and  by  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  number  of 
settlers.  From  this  time  thetafiairs  of  the 
Plymouth  colony  .assumed  a  brighter  aa* 
pect,  a,nd  tlie  (iet^enients  in  tlMse  parte 
were  /rapidly  .ej^tended. 

As  early  as  the  year  1623,  the  English 
had  oe^^un  settlementa  at  Portsmouth  and 
Doyer  m  the  present  ^tate  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and,  in  1633,  they:  had  penetrated 
the  wilderness  to  Connecticut  riyer  and 
established  themselyes  at  Windsor  in 
Connecticut.  In  1635,  they  had  extended 
their  settlements  northward  up  this  rkrer 
as  far  as  Springfield  in  Mas^achusfttSi 
and  soon  after  they  established  themselyea 
atDeerfield.  Thus  early  were  the  French 
on  the  north,  the  Dutch  on  the  south  and 
the  English  on  the  east  advancing  their 
settlements  into  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  state  of  Vermont. 

A  short  time  preyious  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Plymouth  colony  a  mortal  sicknesa 
had  preyailed  among  the  natives,  by  which 
the  country,  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
landing,  had  been  almpst  divested  of  in- 
habitants. But  the  n<^tivef ,  who  remain*- 
ed,  welcomed  the  .English  with  demons 
strations  of  joy,  and.seefned  disposed  to 
admit  the  new  comers  into  their  country 
upon  frien^Ily  te^m^.  .  ^ut  the  repeated 
acts  of  injustipe  u^d  extortion  on  the  paa^ 
of  the  settlers,  .and  the  astonishing  rapidi* 
ty  with  wl|ich  their  settlements  were  ex* 
tending  over  the  country,  at  length  arous- 
ed the  jealousy  of  the  Indians,  and  in 
1630,  a  general  conspiracy  was  formed  by 
the  Narra^ansets  and  other  tribes,  the  oh- 
ject  o€  which  was  the  total  extermination 
of  the  English.  The  settlers,  howeyer^ 
were  seasonably  informed  of  the  plot,  and 
their  yigorous  preparations  to  defeat  it 
effectuaU;^  deterred  the  Indians  from  at> 
tempting  Its  execution, '  . 

But,  soon  after  thi»  event,  the  English 
settlers  were  involved,  in  a  war  with  the 
Peqoots,  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians,  who 
inhabited  the. northwestern  parts  of  Con- 
necticut. This  war- was  prosecuted  with 
yigor  on  both  sides,  but  was  terminated  in 
1^7  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Pequots.  Seven  hundred  of  the  Indiana 
were  slain,  some  fled  to  the  Mohawks,  by 
whom  they  were  treacherously  murdereOy 
and  the  requots,  who  remained  in  the 
country  and  the  other  tribes  of  Indiana 
were  so  much  terrified  at  the  prowess  of 
the  English  as  to  be  restrained  from  open 
hostilities  for  nearly  forty  yearn. 
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Frenek  attd  English  Colomes^Transac 
tions  in  the  vicinity  of  Vermont  from 
1638  to  1705. 

Although  both  the  French  and  English 
eoloniet  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  fhr- 
nithing  the  Indiana  with  arma,  anunnni- 
tion,  proviaione  and  clothing,  when  going 
to  war  either  among  themselyei,  or  with 
an  opposite  colony;  yetpreTioosljr  to  the 
year  1689,  no  expedition  had  ever  been 
fitted  out  in  one  colony  for  the  express 
purpose  of  aiding  the  Indians  in  their  dep- 
redations upon  another.  This  year  it  was 
resolred  by  the  French  to  attempt,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Canada  Indians,  the  conquest 
of  the  proTince  of  New  York,  which  had 
noi|  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of 
the  English.  They  looked  upon  this 
eourse  as  the  only  efiectual  method  of 
•Vbduing  their  most  inveterate  and  troub- 
lesome enemy,  the  Iroquois.* 

It  was  proposed  that  a  large  body  of 
Canadians  and  Indians  should  march  by 
the  way  of  lake  Champlain,  and  fkll  upon 
Albany  and  the  other  northern  settle- 
ments; and  that  the  city  of  New  York 
should  be  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  a 
fleet,ordered  for  that  purpose  from  France. 
But  while  preparations  were  making  and 
before  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  the  Iroquois 
made  a  descent  upon  Canada,  plundered 
and  burnt  Montreal  and  broke  up  most  of 
the  frontier  settlements.  Frontenao,  the 
French  general,  was  so  much  dishearten- 
ed by  these  ealamities,  that  he  relinquish- 
ed the  hope  he  had  entertained  of  con- 
quering New  York,  but  he  considered 
aonte  attempt  against  the  English  settle- 
ments indispensable,  in  order  to  revive  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  Canadians  and  In- 
dians. 

Two  parties  were  therefore  sent  out. 
One  of  these,  under  the  command  of  M. 
Hertel,  on  the  Idth  of  March,  1690,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  fort  at  Salmon 
fUls  in  New  Hampshire,  where  they  slew 
30  of  the  English  and  took  54  prisoners, 
whom  they  carried  to  Canada.  The  other 
party,  consisting  of  dOO  French  and  50 
Indians,  commanded  by  D'Aillebout,  set 
out  from  Montreal  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  and,  proceeding  by  the  way  of 
lake  Champlain,  directed  their  march  to- 
wards Schenectady,  a  settlement  on  the 
Mohawk  river,  14  miles  nortiiwest  from 
Albany.  But  on  account  of  the  length  of 
their  march  through  deep  snows  in  the 


»  The  Iroqaob,  or  Six  NttioM,  btd  ttoir  «hier 
rMtidMioe  on  the  Mohawk  river,  and  to  the  foath« 
ward  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  lUte  of  New  Tork, 
but  their  predatorr  ezcnnione  and  the  terror  of 
their  anat  esteoded  to  a  frsatditunee  aroaad. 


midst  of  winter,  they  were  reduced  to 
such  extremities  of  hunger  and  fatigue, 
when  they  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Hum 
place,  that  they  thought  seriously  of  aur* 
rendering  themselves  to  the  English  m» 
prisoners  of  war.  They,  however,  sent 
forward  theirspies,  who  reported,  on  their 
return,  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  no 
apprehension  of  dangler — that  the  soldiem 
were  few  and  undisciplined,  and  that  tho 
place  was  in  no  condition  for  defence. 

Encouraged  by  this  intelligence,  the 
party  moved  forwaid,  and  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1690,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, they  entered  the  viUage  of  Schenec* 
tady,  and,  separatii^  into  small  partiea, 
ai^>eared  before  every  house  at  the  same 
time.  Never  was  a  place  more  complete* 
ly  surprised.  Without  the  least  u»pre- 
hension  ef  danger  the  inhabitants  had  iust 
retired  to  their  beds,  and,  while  their 
senses  were  now  locked  in  the  soundeat 
sleep,  the  terrible  onset  was  made.  A 
general  shriek  aroused  the  place,  and  to 
many  it  was  the  shriek  of  death.  The 
terrified  and  bewildered  inhabitanta  at- 
tempted to  rise  from  their  beds,  but  they 
reaa  only  to  meet  the  tomahawk,  which 
wosilifred for  their  destruction.  The  whole 
village  was  instantly  in  flames ;  and  to 
add  to  this  heart  rending  scene,  the  infer* 
nal  yell  o^  the  savage  was  incessantly 
commingled  with  the  shrieks  and.  the 
groans  of  the  dying. 

In  this  massacre  no  less  than  60  per*^ 
ions  perished ',  and  27  weretake»  prison- 
ers uid  carried  by  the  French  and  Ia* 
dians  into  captivity.  They,  who  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  fled  nearly  na- 
ked towards  Albany  through  a  deep  snow, 
which  had  fallen  that  very  night.  Of 
those  who  succeeded  in  reaching  AlbflLny, 
no  less  than  25  lost  some  one,  or  more,  of 
their  limbs  by  the  severity  of  the  frost.  ' 
The  news  of  this  awful  tragedy  Beached 
Albany  about  day  break  and  spread  uni- 
versal consternation  among  tbe  inhabit-- 
ants.  The  enemy  were  reported  to  be 
1400  stroujp,  and  many  of  the  citiaene  of 
Albany  a<ivised  to  destroy  the  city  and 
retreat  down  the  river  towards  NewYork* 
But  Col.  Schuyler  and  some  others  at 
length  succeeded  in  rallying  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  a  party  of  horse  soon  set  off  for 
Schenectady.  Not  thinking  themselvea 
sufficiently  ■troujr  to  venture  a  battle,  the 
enemy  were  su&red  to  remain  in  the 
place  till  noon,  when,  having  destroyed 
the  whole  village,  they  returned  to  Cana- 
da with  their  prisoners,  and  with  40  of  the 
best  horses  loaded  with  the  spoils. 

On  the  first  of  May  following,  commia. 
sioners  from  the  several  English  eoloniee 
met  at  the  city  of  New  York  fbr  the  pur- 
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pose  of  MMMMfiiiig  meMnres  Ibr  the  eora- 
■Mm  m£Btj  and  Menee.  Here  it  wae 
•greed  tlurt  the  coiU|iiett  of  GuMda  would 
be  tke  onlj  elfeetoel  meana  of  aeoariiiji 
peace  and  safctr  to  their  fVontieri,  and  it 
wae  leePMBieaded  thatrigeroQa  efforts  be 
Made  fo  the  aooomplishment  of  that  ob- 
jeet.  Two  expeditions  were  therefore 
planned ;  one  under  Sir  William  Phipps, 
iHiieh  was  to  proeeed  against  Quebec 
hr  water«  and  the  other  niMer  John  Win- 
tnrop,  whieh  was  to  be  ioined  by  the  Iro- 
oiiois,  and,  proceeding  Irf  the  way  of  lake 
Champlain,  was  to  attack  Montreal.  The 
latter  expedition  was  abandoned  on  ao- 
count  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and 
the  reiVisal  of  the  Iroqnois  to  join  it,  and 
the  one  nndgr  Phipps  proved  ansnocess- 
ftO. 
In  the  snmmer  of  1601,  Col.  SohnTler 

Ct  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Mo- 
wks,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  passing  through  lake  Champlain  and 
the  western  borden  of  Vermont,  made  a 
soccessfbl  descent  upon  the  French  set^ 
tlements  on  the  riyer  Richelien,  in  which 
were  slain  dOO  of  the  enemy ;  a  nomber 
exceeding  that  of  his  own  force.  In  Jan- 
narr,  16&,  a  partr  of  six  or  seTcn  hnnr 
dred  French  and  Indians  marched  by  the 
way  of  lake  Champlain  and  attacked  the 
Mohawks  in  their  own  country. 


genoe  of  these 
isached  Albany,  tban  i 

Tokittteers,  hastened  to  their 


Intelli- 
transactions  no  sooner 
than  Schuyler,  at  the 

lelicil    ScTeral  engagements  ensued^ 
wluch  Schuyler  had  the  adTantage,  and 
the  enemy  were  soon  compelled  to  make 
a  hasty  retreat  to  Canada. 

Theiw  reciprocal  depredations  were 
eentiniied  till  the  treaty  between  France 
and  England,  in  1607,  put  an  end  to  hos- 
tilities and  restored  peace  to  the  colonies. 
Bat  this  peace  was  of  short  continuance. 
War  was  again  declared  in  Europe  in 

and  in  this  the  Monies  were  soonJ  of  operations  was  very  similar  to  that  de 


1709, 

inrolred.  During  this  war  the  frontiere 
of  New  England  were  kept  in  cont'mual 
alarm  by  small  parties  of  the  enemy  and 
snflbredsererely.  Thetown  of  Deerfield 
in  Massachusetts  had  been  settled  some 
^•an  and  was  at  this  time  in  a  Tery  flour- 
Mbing  condition:  but,  being  the  meet 
nsrtherly  settlement  on  Connecticut  rir- 
er,  excepting  a  few  families  at  Northfield, 
the  French  and  Indians  deroted  it  to  de* 
stractiott. 

In  the  winter  of  1704,  a  party  of  about 
900  of  the  enemy  under  De  Rouyille  set 
oat  upon  an  expedition  against  this  ill- 
ftled  place.  They  proceeded  up  lake 
Champlain  to  the  mouth  of  Winooski,  or 
Onion  rirer,  and,  following  up  that  stream, 
they  passed  orer  to  Connecticut  rirer. 


Proceedinjf  down  the  Connecticut  upon 
the  ice,  they  arrired  in  the  vicinity  of 
Deerfield  on  the  29tfa  of  February .  Here 
they  concealed  themselves  till  the  latter 
part  of  the  niffht,  when,  perceiving  that 
the  watch  had  left  the  streets  and  that  all 
was  quiet,  they  rushed  forward  to  the 
attack.  The  snow  was  so  hicrh  as  to  en- 
able them  to  leap  over  the  fortifications 
without  difficulty,  and  they  immediately 
separated  into  several  parties  so  as  to 
make  their  attack  upon  every  house  at 
the  same  time.  The  place  was  complete- 
ly surprised,  the  inhabitants  having  no 
suspicions  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
till  they  entered  their  houses. 

Yet  surprised  and  unprepared  as  they 
were,  the  people  of  Deeiiield  made  a 
vigorous  defence;  but  were  at  length 
overpowered  by  the  enemy.  Forty-seven 
of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  the  rest 
captured  and  the  villajre  plundered  and 
set  on  fire.  About  one  nour  after  sunrise 
the  enemy  hastily  departed ;  and  although 
puraued  and  attacked  by  a  party  of  the 
English,  they  succeeded  in  escaping  to 
Canada,  where  they  arrived  with  their 
prisonere  and  booty  after  a  fatiguing  march 
of  85  days.*  For  several  years  alter  the 
destruction  of  Deerfield  the  frontiers,  both 
of  Canada  and  the  New  England  provin- 
ces, were  one  continued  scene  of  massa- 
cre and  devastation. 


SiCTIOH  IV. 

Frmuh  and  English  Colonies, — Transae- 
tioiu  in  Vermont  and  its  vicinity  from 
J706tol749. 

The  merciless  depredations  upon  the 
frontiers  of  New  England  still  continuing^ 
it  was  again  determined,  in  1709,  to  at- 
tempt the  conquest  of  Canada.    The  plan 


vised  in  1690.  Quebec  was  to  be  attack- 
ed by  water,  and  an  army  of  provincial 
troops  was  at  the  same  time  to  proceed  by 
the  way  of  lake  Champlain  and  reduce 
MontreaK  But  the  failure  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  furnish  a  fleet  for  the  enterprise 
against  Quebec,  and  the  mortal  sickness, 
which  prevailed  among  the  troops  collect- 


•  One  of  tlM  priMmera,  taken  In  tbb  deicent  upon 
DterileM  and  carried  to  Oenada,  wu  the  Rer.  John 
WilUaftu,  who  wu  frandflkther  of  the  Rev.  Senroel 
Williame,  L.  L.  D,  the  earliest  and  dbleet  hiitoriaa 
of  Vernx>nt,  and  great  grandfather  of  the  Hon. 
Charlei  K,  Williams,  the  present  Chief  Jodge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  this  State.  He  "was  born  at 
Roxbory,  Mass.  in  1764}  graduated  at  Harvard 
Colfege  in  1683  ;  settled  at  Deerfield,  where  ho  was 
taJno  in  1704  :  was  exchanged  and  returned  to 
DMrfiiM  is  1706$  and  died  in  1798. 
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ed  at  Wood  Oreek,  and  deii|^d  to  act 
against  Montreal,  defeated  all  their  plant, 
and  the  army  raised  was  conaeqaently  dif- 
banded.  The  failure  of  thete  defiffna 
against  Canada,  again  left  the.Enffliab 
frontiers  exposed  to  all  the  koircvs  of  In-' 
dian  warfare. 

The  next  year  the  English  colonic  fit^ 
ted  ont  an  expedition  against  the  French; 
settlements  at  Acadia,  and  encouraged  bv 
their  success,  they  now  began  to  nti^t> 
tate  another  attempt  upon  Canada.  Tke 
same  plan  of  operations  was  adopled» 
which  on  two  former  occasions  they  had 
been  unable  to  carry  into  efOect.  Quebec, 
was  to  be  invested  by  water,  and  Montr 
real  was  to  be  at  the  same  time  assailed 
by  an  army,  which  was  to  enter  Canada 
by  the  way  of  lake  Champlain.  The  fleet 
designed  to  proceed  against  Quebec  was 
therefore  collected  and  equipped  at  Bos- 
ton, and  the  array,  which  was  to  reduce 
Montreal,  was  collected  at  Alhany ;  and 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  colonies.  But  aU 
these  hopes  were  blasted  in  one  fatal 
night.  The  fleet  sailed  fVom  Boston  on 
the  30th  of  July,  1711,  and  just  as  it  enter-, 
ed  the  St.  Lawrence  it  encountered  a  storm- 
in  which  eight  of  the  vessels  were  wreck- 
ed and  more  than  a  thousand  of  the  men 
perished. 

The  army  designed  to  enter  Canada  by 
the  way  of  lake  Uhamplain,  had  advanced 
but  a  short  distance  from  Albany,  when 
they  received  the  disheartening  intelli- 
ffence  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen 
the  fleet.  They  immediately  returned ; 
the  expedition  was  given  up  and  the  ar- 
my disbanded.  Thus  terminated  the  third 
attempt  at  the  conquest  of  Canada,  leav- 
ing the  frontiers  still  exposed  to  the  in- 
roads of  a  merciless  foe.  A  peace  was, 
however,  concluded  in  £urope  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  about  this  time, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  contest  between 
their  colonies  in  America,  and  during  the 
next  year  treaties  of  peace  were  made 
with  most  of  the  hostile  Indian  tribes. 
But  the  peace  with  the  Indians  was  of 
short  continuance.  They  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Eng-. 
lish,  and  were  ready  to  seiie  upon  the. 
most  trifling  injury  as  a  pretext  for  the 
renewal  of  hostilities. 

From  the  year  1720  to  1725,  a  very  de- 
structive war  was  carried  on  between. the. 
eastern  Indians  and  the  New  England 
provinces.  The  French  and  English  were 
at  this  time  at  peace  ',  but  the  French  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  governor  of  Canada 
himself,  were  actively  employed  in  insti- 
gating the  Indians  to  hostilities.  In  the 
progress  of  this  war  the  English  made  a 


socoessfnl  expedition  against  the  Indiua 
town  of  Norridgewok,  where  they  slew 
the  Jesuit  missienary,  Basles,aad  80 1»> 
dians,  anddestroyed  the  town ;  and  it  was 
during  this  war,  in  the  year  1724,  thai 
thfe  mt  oifsliaed  establishment  was  madei 
within  the  piesent  limita.of  Vermont,  bj 
the  erection  of  fort  Dommer. 

To  the  yeiir  1736,  a  long  peaoe  snooeed* 
ed,  not  only  between  France  and  £ng^ 
land,  but  also  between  the  eoloniee  an4 
the  varions  Indian  tribes.  But  the  c<4o« 
nies,  during  this  time,  were  not  inactive. 
They  were  busily  employed  in  advancing 
their  out-posts,  extendutf  their  settle* 
ments  and  preparing  for  rature  emergen^ 
cies.  The  English  had  established  • 
trading'house  at  Oswego  i|.  1723.  In 
1726,  the  French,  in  order  more  efiecttt* 
ally  to  secure  to  them^ves  the  trade 
with  the  natives,  launched  two  vessele 
on  lake  Ontario  and  repaired  their  fort  at 
Niagara.  In  1731,  the  French  came  s^| 
!lake  Champlain  and  established  them-' 
'sel^iei  in  the  present  township  of  AddieoK 
in  Vermont^  hud  shortly  after  ereofeed  n 
fortress  upon, a  point  of  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  lake  and  nearly  oppositi>,whiek 
they  oalled.at.  Frederick,  but  which  af- 
terwards took  tkejnune  of  Crown  Points 

The  'country  >  along  lake  ChamphuB^ 
where  these  .eitablishments  were  n>ade« 
belonged  to  the  Iroquois  Indians,  but  waa 
claimed  by  New  York  and  was  granted  in 
1696  to  one  Dellins,  a  Dutch  dergymaa 
at  Albany.  Bv  the  English  colonies,  thft 
proceedings  of'^the  French  were  observed 
with  moch  soUoitttde ;  vet  on  aooonnt  of 
the  internal  divisions  in  the  preivince  of 
New  York,  no  effiictual  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  them.  Thus  were  ik» 
French  permitted  to  make  their  advaneefl 
towards  the  Englwh  settlements  and,  np- 
on  lands  claimed  by  the  English,  to  ereet 
a  fortress,  which  would  enable  them  to 
prosecute  their  future  expeditions  against 
the  frontiers  of  New  York  and  New  Eng* 
land,  with  fkcilit^  and  safirty. 

In  1744,  Gteat  Britain  and  FraneeweiO' 
onoe  more  involved  in  war,  which  seoa 
extended  to  their  colonies  and  their  In- 
dian allies,  when  the  English  began  t» 
exjperienee  in  the  depredations  of  the  ea»- 
my,  their  extreme  folly  in  permitting  tha 
French  to  establish  themselves  at  Crown 
Point.  Hoosio  fort,  at  Williamstown  in 
Massachusetts,  and  near  the  south-west 
comer  of  Vermont,  was  at  this  time  6ie 
most  northern  post  of  the  English  in  tkar 
western  part  of  New  England.*  Against 
this  plaoe  an  army  of  about  900  French 


*  The  lite  of  thii  fort  U  still  pointed  ont  betn 
the  two  Tillago«of  WUIiamttown  and  Narth  Adams 
io  BtrkaUisaoooty,  lfa«.^Aiill« 
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and  Indiaaiy  vndtr  M*  de  Vandieiul,  ftih 
oecded  from  Crown  Point  in  Aogntt, 
1746,  and  on  the  90th  of  that  month  ap^ 
peared  before  the  fort  The  fanriaon  eon- 
■Mted  of  ooljr  83  peraona,  inoludinf  wo- 
■Mn  and  children^  and  was  oommanded 
hj  Cok  HawkSf  who,  afWr  a  vigorona 
defenee  of  28  honis,  aiMl  haTinf  expanded 
ttll  hia  anunnnition,  aufrandMed  to  the 
tntwij  Hawiu  h>it  bat  one  aaan,  while 
mere  than  4(^  of  the  aaaailanta  were  either 
•lain  or  piortidlT  wounded ;  and  he  aup* 
that,  had  he  been  well  anpplied 


with  ammunition  and  pioTimona,  he 
■hmiH  haye  been  able  to  nare  defended 
the  ferfc  ai^ainit  all  the  aaaaulta  of  hia 
•vmerooa  army. 

The  Rpg^'*'*  had,  at  thia  time,  extend- 
ad  their  aettlementa  aa  far  northward 
nkng  ConneoUcut  river  aa  AV«i6ar  Four^ 
now  Charleatewn,  in  New  Hampahire» 
and  had  erected  aereral  amall  forta  on  the 
weet  aide  of  that  river,  in  the  Ticinitv  of 
Ibrt  Dnmmer.  Among  theae  were  Bridge- 
aMn'a  and  StartwelTa  fort  in  Vernon, 
Vermont,  formerly  a  part  of  the  townahip 
of  flinadale,  New  Hampihire.  Bridge* 
man'a  fort  waa  attacked  the  94th  of  Jane, 
1746,  by  a  party  of  90  Indiana,  who  killed 
two  or^the  £n^Uah,  wonnded  one  and 
took  aeveral  priaonera,  bat  were  finally 
f^obed.  They,  however^  tooeeeded  the 
•axtyear,  in  taking  and  deatroyinjg  thia 
fi»rt,  m  killing  aeveral  of  the  inhabitanta, 
and  in  carrying  a  namber  of  othera  into 
•apliTity. 

In  1747,  the  aettlement  at  Nnmber  Fonr 
waa  abandoned  by  the  inhabitania,  and 
the  fort  at  that  plaoe  waa  garriaoned  by 
30  men  onder  the  oommand  of  Capt. 
Phinehaa  Stevena.  On  the  4th  of  April 
a  par^  of  400  French  and  Indiana  under 
M.  Debeline  aurrounded  thia  fort,  and 
ooanmenced  an  attack  by  firing  upon  it 
ctt  all  aidea.  Thia  proving  ineffectoal, 
the  enemy  next  endeavored  to  burn  the 
&rt  by  aettinff  fire  to  the  fenoea  and  hata 
around  it,  and  by  diacharging  9*ining  ar- 
rewa  upon  it.  Not  aue^eding  in  thia, 
thary  next  prepared  a  w4ieel  Mgrriage  which 
they  loaded  with  fiufgota,  an^  by  puahing 
thia  belbre  them,  they  endeav^ered  by  it 
to  net  fire  to  the  fort  while  it  protected 
than  firom  the  fire  of  the  garriaon. 

All  theae  atlempta  were,  however,  d^ 
ftated  by  the  vigilance  and  brarerr  d 
Stevena  and  hia  men,  and  at  length  an 
Inlerview  took  plaoe  between  the  two 
eeaunandera*  At  thia  interview  Debeline 
haaatod  of  hia  auperior  numbera,  expreaa- 
•d  hia  determination  to  atorm  the  fi>rt, 
and  deacribed  in  flowing  colore  the  hor- 
rid maaaacre  which  would  enaue  if  the 
fort  waa  not  anrrendeved  without  ftirther 


reaiatanee.  To  all  thia  Stevena  coolly 
replied ;  **  /  can  astwrc  you  that  my  men 
ore  not  ^frtdd  to  di:**  Afler  thia  inter- 
view the  attack  waa  renewed  with  much 
apirit,  and  after  oontinuing  it  for  three 
«hiya  without  auoceaa,  the  Trench  com- 
mander propoaed  to  Stevena  that  he  wotld 
abandon  the  aiege  and  return  to  Canada 
on  condition  that  the  ffarriaon  would  aell 
them  proviaiona  for  the  ioumey.  Thia 
Stevena  abadutely  refuaed,  but  propoaed 
to  gi?e  them  five  buahela  of  corn  fbr  eve- 
ry captive  fbr  whom  they  would  leave  a 
hoatage,  until  they  could  be  brought  from 
Canada.  The  enemy,  not  reliahing  theae 
oonditiona,  after  firing  a  few  guna,  with- 
drew, leaving  Stevena  in  peaceable  poa- 
aeaaion  of  the  fort. 

In  thia  aiege  Stevena  loat  not  a  man, 
and  had  but  two  men  wounded.  The  loaa 
of  the  enemy  waa  not  aacertained,  but 
muat  have  been  very  oonaiderable.  And 
ao  highly  waa  the  gallantry  of  Stevena  on 
thia  occaaion  eateemed  by  Sir  Charles 
Knowlea,  a  Britiah  naval  officer  then  at 
Boeton,  that  he  preaented  him  an  elegant 
i^ord ;  and  from  thia  circumstance  the 
townahip,  when  it  waa  incorporated,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Charleatown.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  war,  which  did 
not  entirely  ceaae  till  1749,  the  New  Eng- 
land fhmtiera  were  continually  horraaaed 
bv  amall  partiea  of  Indians,  but  no  con- 
atderiA>le  expeditiona  were  undertaken, 
either  by  the  French  or  fingliah  coloniea. 


SxcTibv  y. 

French  4md  English  Colonies-^from  1748 
,   to  1756,  Braddock  defeated— the  French 
drfeated  at  fort  William  Henry. 

By  the  t^ea^  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  in  1748,  at  Aiz  la 
Chapelle,  the  controversy  respecting 
claims  in  America  was  to  be  referred  to 
commisaionera  appointed  bv  the  sover- 
eigns of  the  two  nationa.  These  commis- 
aionera met  at  Paris  in  1752,  and  labored 
fbr  some  time  to  establish  the  claims  of 
their  respective  courts ;  but  they  found 
it  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement  on 
the  subject,  and  soon  after  the  two  coun- 
tries were  again  involved  in  war,  in 
which  their  colonies,  as  usual,  shortly 
after  participated. 

In  1754,  a  convention  of  delegates  fVom 
the  several  English  provinces  convened 
at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  devising 
some  general  and  efficient  plan  of  opera- 
tions m  the  struggle  which  was  about  to 
ensue.  Here  it  waa  resolved  to  apply  to 
the  Britiah  Parliament  for  an  act  conati- 
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tuting  a  grand  legislative  eonncil,  to  be 
eoniposed  of  delegates  from  the  aeveral 
legislative  assemblies  in  the  colonies,  and 
subject  to  the  negative  of  a  president  gen- 
era] appointed  by  the  crown.  Bat  this 
plan  of  union  had  the  singmlar  fortune  to 
be  rejected  both  by  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  By  the  colonies  it  was 
supposed  to  give  to^the  crown  preroga- 
tives which  would  endanger  their  liber- 
ties, and  by  the  kin|^  it  was  supposed  to 
concede  to  the  colonial  astemb|ies  rights 
And  powers,  which  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared  to  acknowledge. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  July,  1754,  that 
the  above  plan  of  American  union  was 
agreed  to  by  the  convention,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  plan  was  con- 
dummated,  July  4th,  1776,  just  22  years 
from  that  day,  by  the  declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence.  During  the  delib- 
erations of  the  convention,  and  the  inter- 
change of  views  and  opinions  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  the 
colonies  themselves  were  making  every 
t)reparation  for  the  defence  of  their  fron- 
tiers. In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1755, 
Governor  Shirley  convened  the  assembly 
of  Massachusetts,  and  communicated  to 
them  a  plan,  which  he  had  formed,  for  the 
reduction  of  the  French  fortress  at  Crown 
Point.  The  assembly  readily  concurred, 
and  commissioners  were  sent  to  the  nei^rh- 
boring  provinces  to  request  their  assist- 
ance and  co-operation. 

Col.  Johnson,  of  the  province  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  to  command  this  ex- 
pedition, and  all  the  northern  colonies 
were  engaged  in  making  preparations  for 
it,  when  Gen.  Braddock  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia with  two  Irish  regiments.  A  con- 
^ntion  of  the  several  governors  and 
commanders  in  the  English  colonies,  was 
therefore  immediately  assembled  at  Alba- 
ny, in  which  it  was  determined  that, 
during  the  summer,  four  di^rent  expedi- 
tions should  be  undertaken  against  the 
French ;  namely ; — one  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Braddock  against  fort  Du  Quesne, 
—one  under  Shirley  Sjgainst  Niagara, — 
one  under  Johnson  against  Crown  Point, 
and  one  under  Cols.  Monckton  and  Wins- 
low  against  the  French  settlements  in 
Nova  Scotia. 

Braddock  set  out  for  fort  Du  Quesne  on 
the  20th  of  April,  with  2200  men  and 
marched  forward  confident  of  victory  and 
fame,  but,  disregarding  the  advice  of  his 
officers  and  unaccustomed  to  American 
warfare,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of 
about  400  French  and  Indians,  by  whom 
he  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  regular 
troops  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  con- 
fosion  by  the  unexpected  onset  and  fiend- 


like Tells  of  the  savages,  but  the  Virginia 
militia,  which  Braddock  had  dtsdainnilly 
placed  in  the  rear,  being  trained  to  Indian 
fighting,  continued  nnbroken  and,  by  the 
prudent  management  of  George  Wash* 
iB|rton,  then  a  Colonel  of  the  miUtia  ta4 
Aid  to  Braddock,  so  efifectnaUy  covered 
the  retreat  as  to  wkwb  a  part  of  the  arm/ 
from  destmctioB. 

The  umy,  desigsed  fbr  theredttetkni  of 
the  fort  at  Niagara,  efl^ted  nothing,  ex- 
cept the  strengthening  of  the  fbftifieatioiis 
at  Oswego.  Johnson,  having  eolleoted 
five  or  six  hundred  provincial  troops  at 
Albany  for  the  expedition  against  Citowm 
Point,  sent  them  forward,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Lvman,  to  the  carrying 
place  between  ute  Hudson  and  lake 
George,  where  they  erected  fort  Edward. 
Johnson  did  not  leave  Albany  till  the  10th 
of  Augtist,  and  the  latter  part  of  thai 
monthne  advanced  15  miles  bevond  Ibft 
Kdward  and  encamped  near  the  south 
end  of  lake  George. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  this  place,  he 
received  intelligence  fh>m  his  scoots  that 
the  French  had  taken  possession  of  Tieoa- 
derogra,  which  commanded  the  communi- 
cation between  lake  George  and  lake 
ChamplaiU.  Johnson  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  this  post,  and  hastened  his 
preparations  that  he  might  move  forward 
and  dislodge  the  enemy.  But  before  his 
batteaux  and  artillery  were  in  readiness, 
the  French  had  erected  fortifications  saf- 
ficiently  strong  to  defend  themselves 
against  surprise,  or  an  easy  conquest. 

Alarmed  by  the  exaggerated  account 
of  the  English  fbrce  assembled  at  lake 
George,  and  designed  for  the  redoetion 
of  the  fort  at  Crown  Point,  Baron  Dieriuia 
hastened  forward  to  its  defenoe  with  a 
considerable  army  of  Frencb^and  Indians. 
But  having  ascertained  that  an  immediale 
attack  fVom  the  English  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  resolved  to  move  forward  and 
attack  the  English  in  their  caran,  and  if 
snccessfbl,  proceed  fvnrther  and  perhaps 
get  possession  of  Albany  and  Sooeneata* 
dy.  He  embarked  his  army,  coasiatiiif 
of  1800  men,  in  batteanx  and  landed  at 
South  bay,  which  is  near  the  south  end  of 
lake  Champlain.  Here  he  learned  dnm 
an  English  prisoner  that  fort  Edward  was 
almost  defenceless,  and  that  Johnson's 
camp  at  lake  George  was  protected  nei- 
ther by  entrenchments,  nor  by  cannon. 

Dieskau,  therefore,  directed  his  march 
towards  fort  Edward,  and  when  withia 
three  or  fonr  miles  of  the  place,  comnrti- 
nicated  to  his  army  his  design  of  attack- 
ing the  fort,  and  expressed  to  them  entire 
confidence  of  success.  His  army,  which 
consisted  mostly  of  Canadians, and  I»- 
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diaas,  were  not  howeTer  so  satifaine  in 
tlieir  expectations.  They  by  no  means 
lelished  the  idea  of  making  an  assault 
«pon  the  fort,  where  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  the  destructive  fire  of  oan- 
non ;  but  they  expressed  a  willingness  to 
attack  the  English  in  their  camp  at  lake 
George,  where  they  supposed  that  mus- 
kets would  be  the  only  arms  employed 
ag[ainst  them.  Under  these  circumstances 
Dieskau  found  it  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  inclination  of  his  troops  and  im- 
mediately altered  the  direction  of  his 
aurch  and  proceeded  towards  the  Eng- 
lish encampment. 

Johnson  had  no  intelligence  of  the  ap- 
proach, or  of  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
till  ajfler  their  departure  from  South  bay, 
-when  he  learned  that  a  \axxe  body  of 
French  and  Indians  were  on  Uieir  march 
towards  fort  Edward.  He  immediately 
sent  off  two  separate  messengers  to  ap- 
prise the  garrison  of  the  intended  attack, 
and  to  bring  him  intelligence  respecting 
the  force  and  designs  of  the  enemy.  One 
of  these  messengers  was  intercepted  and 
alain ;  the  other  returned  about  midnight, 
and  reported  that  he  saw  the  enemy  afsut 
lour  miles  to  the  northward  of  fort  Ed- 
ward, and  evidently  designing  an  attack 
upon  that  place.  In  the  mornine  it  was 
resolved  in  a  couneil  of  war  that  one 
thousand  English  and  a  number  of  In- 
dians should  be  detached  and  sent  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Williams  to  inter- 
cept the  enemy  in  their  return  to  lake 
Charoplain,  either  as  victors  or  defeated 
in  their  designs  upon  fort  Edward. 

The  English  encampment  had  lake 
George  on  one  side,  and  two  other  sides 
were  covered  by  swamps  and  thick  woods; 
and  after  the  departure  of  the  detachment 
a  slight  breast-work  of  logs  was  thrown 
up  and  a  few  cannon^  which  had  Just  ar- 
rived, were  planted  in  front,  which  was 
t^  only  assailable  side.  Williams  had 
proceeded  only  four  miles  when  he  met 
the  enemy  in  full  march  towards  John- 
son's encampment.  An  sn^ragement  im- 
mediately ensued,  but  Williams  was  obli- 
£d  to  retreat  before  the  superior  force  of 
e  enemy.  Johnson,  hearing  the  firing 
and  perceiving  that  it  approached,  beat  to 
arms  and  dispatched  Ool.  Cole  with  ^0 
men  to  cover  the  retreat,  while  he  made 
the  best  preparation  he  could  for  receiv- 
ing the  enemy.  About  10  o'clock  some 
•mall  parties  came  running  back  to  the 
camp  with  intelligence  that  the  deta4$h- 
jDcnt  was  attacked  on  all  sides  and  was 
cetreating ;  and  soon  after  they  who  es- 
eaped  returned  in  considerable  Jiodies  to 
the  encampment. 

At  half  after  ekven  o'elock,  the  enemy 

Pt.  If.  a 


were  seen  to  i^proaeh  in  regular  order, 
aiming  directly  towards  the  centre  of  the 
encampment.  When  they  arrived  within 
about  150  yards  of  the  breast  work,  they 
halted,  and  the  Canadians  and  Indians 
filed  off  upon  the  riffht  and  left  flanks. 
The  regular  troops  then  moved  forward 
and  commenced  the  attack  upon  the  cen- 
tre by  platoon  firing,  which,  on  account 
of  the  distance,  produced  little  effect.  A 
brisk  fire  was  now  opened  upon  the  ene- 
my by  the  artillery  stationed  at  the  breast- 
work, which  so  terrified  the  Canadians 
and  Indians,  that  they  immediately  be- 
took themselves  to  the  swamps,  where 
from  behind  logs  and  trees  they  kept  up 
an  irregular  fire  upon  the  encampment. 

The  enjoragement  now  became  general, 
and  the  French  regular  troops,  tor  some 
time,  maintained  their  ground  and  order ; 
but  finding  themselves  abandoned  by  the 
Canadians  and  Indians,  and  suffering  se- 
verely by  the  incessant  fixe  from  the 
breast-work,  they  at  length  directed  their 
attack  to  the  right,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  firmness  by  the  regiments  of 
Ruggles,  Williams  and  Titcomb.  After 
continuing  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
this  point  for  about  an  hour,  and  sustain- 
ing a  heavy  loss  ft'om  the  fire  of  the  Eng- 
liw,  Dieskau  attempted  a  retreat,  as  the 
dnly  means  of  saving  the  remainder  of  his 
troops. 

Observing  his  intention,  a  party  of  the 
English  leaped  over  their  breast- work, 
and  falling  upon  the  rear  of  the  French, 
soon  dispersed  them.  Dieskau  was  found 
resting  upon  the  stump  of  a  tree,  wound- 
ed and  unable  to  walk.  As  a  provincial 
soldier  approached  him,  he  was  putting 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  watch  to 
present  to  him ;  but  the  soldier,  suppos- 
ug  that  he  was  feeling  for  a  pocket  pistol, 
discharged  his  musket  at  him  and  gave 
him  a  mortal  wound  in  his  hip. 

The  enemy  on  their  retreat  collected 
and  made  a  halt  at  the  place  where  the 
engagement  began  in  the  morning  with 
the  detachment  under  Col.  Williams. — 
Here  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  200 
men  under  the  command  of  Capt.  M'Gin- 
nes,  a  New  Hampshire  officer,  who  had 
been  ordered  from  fort  Edward  to  the  aid 
of  the  main  army  under  Johnson.  The 
attack  was  made  with  impetuosity  and 
spirit,  and  the  French,  after  a  resistance 
of  nearly  two  hours,  were  again  dispersed 
in  every  direction.  In  this  last  engage 
ment  the  English  lost  12  men,  and  the 
brave  M'Ginnes  died  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  at  Johnson's  encampment,  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received. 

The  whole  loss  of  the  English  in  these 
several  engagements  was  130  slain,  and 
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60  wounded.  Amen^  th«  slain  were  Col. 
Williams,  Maj.  Ashley,  and  Captains  In- 
ffersoll,  Porter,  Ferret,  Stoddard  and  M'- 
Ginnes,  and  amons  the  wounded  was 
Col.  Johnson.  Of  toe  Indians  helong-ing 
to  Johnson's  army  about  40  were  slain, 
among  whom  was  Hendrick,  a  distin- 
guished Mohawk  sachem.  The  loss  of 
the  French  was  about  700  slain,  and 
among  these  were  several  officers  of  dis- 
tinction. Johnson  was  deterred  by  fear, 
or  some  other  cause,  from  pursuing  the 
retreating  enemy,  or  making  any  attempt 
upon  their  works  on  lake  Champlain ;  and 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign  of  1755, 
was  spent  in  erecting  a  fort  at  the  south 
end  of  lake  George,  which  was  afterwards 
called  fort  William  Henry. 


Sectioit  VI. 

French  and  English  Colonies— from  1 756 
to  1758.  Fort  William  Henry  surren- 
dered to  the  French — Massacre  of  the 
garrison. 

In  1756  a  considerable  number  of  troops, 
and  several  distinguished  officers  arrived 
from  England,  and  a  large  provincial  ar- 
my was  collected  at  Albany  and  at  fort 
William  Henry.  But  while  the  English 
officers  were  deliberating  upon  the  course 
to  be  pursued  and  the  troops  were  lying 
inactive,  the  French,  under  the  brave 
Montcalm,  were  prosecuting  their  affiiirs 
Nwith  energy  and  success.  With  scarcely 
any  loss  on  their  part,  they  succeeded  in 
taking  and  demolishing  the  forls  at  Os- 
wego, where  they  tooK  1400  prisoners, 
120  pieces  of  cannon,  14  mortars,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  ammunition,  military 
atorei  and  provisions,  end  also  2  sloops 
and  200  batteaux.  The  English  8uffi?red 
the  season  to  pass  away  without  any  at- 
tempt to  retrieve  their  loss,  or  annoy  the 
enemy. 

The  command  of  the  English  forces  in 
America  having  been  given  to  Lord  Lou- 
*  don,  he  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
•pring  of  1757,  with  6000  men  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  French  fortress 
.  at  Louisburg.  At  Halifax  his  force  was 
increased  to  12,000  men,  with  a  fleet  of 
15  ships  of  the  line  and  a  large  number 
of  transports  under  admiral  Holburne. 
But  he  here  received  Intelligence,  that  a 
French  fleet  of  17  line  of  battle  ships  and 
three  frigates  had  arrived  at  Louisburg — 
that  their  land  force  amounted  to  6000 
regulars,  3000  natives,  and  1300  Indians^ 
and  that  the  place  was  well  provided  \neglect 
with  ammunition,  provisions  and  military 
atores.  This  information,  dimnpating  eve- 


ry prospect  of  success,  the  expedition  was 
consequently  abandoned. 

During  these  transactions  the  French 
Under  Montcalm  were  by  no  means  inac- 
tive. As  early  as  the  20th  of  March,  they 
made  an  attempt  to  take  fort  William 
Henry  by  surprise,  but  their  object  was 
defeated  by  the  bravery  of  the  garrison, 
and  several  of  their  number  slain.  They, 
however,  succeeded  in  burning  three 
sloops,  a  large  number  of  batteaux,  three 
store  houses,  and  indeed  every  thing  of 
value,  which  was  not  protected  by  the 
guns  of  the  fort. 

At  the  opening  of  the  spring,  Col.  Par- 
ker was  sent  down  the  lake,  with  a  de- 
tachment of  about  400  men,  to  attack  the 
enemy's  advanced  guard  at  Ticonderoga, 
but  he  was  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade  of 
French  and  Indians,  who  fell  upon  him 
with  such  impetuosity  and  success,  that 
only  two  officers  and  70  privates  of  his 
number  escaped.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  Montcalm  resolved  once  more  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  fort  William 
Henry.  For  this  purpose  he  collected,  at 
Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  all  his 
forces,  amounting  to  10,000  men,  and  con- 
sisting of  regulars,Canadians  and  Indians. 

General  Webb,  upon  whom  the  com- 
mand of  the  English  forces  devolved  on 
the  departure  of  Lord  Loudon,  wishing 
to  examine  the  works  at  lake  George,  and 
to  ascertain  the  force  and  condition  of  the 
enemy  at  their  posts  on  lake  Champlain, 
selected  Major  Putnam  with  200  men  to 
escort  him  to  fort  William  Henry.  8oon 
after  their  arrival,  Putnam  set  out  with 
18  men  in  three  boats  for  the  purpose  of 
reconnoitering  the  enemy  at  Ticonderoga; 
but  before  he  reached  the  northwest  bay, 
he  discovered  a  body  of  men  on  an  island, 
and  *  leaving  two  of  his  boats  to  fish  he 
hastened  back  in  the  other  with  the  in- 
formation. 

He  commnnicated  the  intelligence  to 
Webb  only,  who,  with  much  reluctance, 
permitted  Putnam  to  return  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  further  discoveries  and  of 
bringing  off  the  boats.  In  accomplishing 
this  business,  he  was  observed  and  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  and,  although  at 
times  nearly  surrounded  by  their  canoes, 
effected  his  retreat  to  the  fort.  These  trans- 
actions were  carefully  concealed  from  the 
garrison  by  an  injunction  of  secrecy  from 
Webb,  who  ordered  Putnam  to  prepare 
immediately  to  escort  him  back  to  foK 
Edward.  Putnam,  wishing  to  be  engaged 
in  surprising  the  enemy,  observed,  ''he 
hoped  his  excellency  did  not  intend  to 
so  fair  an  opportunity  of  giving 
battle,  should  the  enemy  presume  to 
land."    To  which  the  general  coldly  re- 
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slied,  '*  what  do  yqxi  think  we  should  do 
here." 

The  next  day  Webb  returned  to  fort 
Edward,  and  the  day  following,  Col.  Mon- 
roe was  sent  with  his  regiment  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  at  lake  George.  The  day 
mfter  his  arrival  the  French  and  Indians 
under  Montcalm  appeared  upon  the  lake, 
effected  a  landing  with  but  little  opposi- 
tion, and  immediately  laid  siege  to  the 
fort.  Montcalm,  at  the  same  time,  sent  a 
letter  to  Monroe,  stating  that  he  felt  him- 
self bound  in  humanity  to  urge  the  Eng- 
lish commander  to  surrender  before  any 
of  the  Indians  were  slain  and  their  savage 
temper  further  inflamed  by  a  resistance, 
which  would  be  unavailing.  Monroe  re- 
plied that  as  the  fortress  had  been  entrust- 
ed  to  him,  both  his  honor  and  his  duty 
required  him  to  defend  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. 

The  garrison,  amounting  to  about  2500 
men,  made  a  grallant  defence ;  while  Mon- 
roe, awa/e  of  his  danger,  sent  frequent  ex- 
presses to  fort  Edward  for  succor.  But 
Webb  remained  inactive  and  apparently 
indifferent  during  these  alarming  trans- 
actions. On  the  8th  or  0th  day  of  the 
siege,  Gen.  Johnson  was  permitted  to  set 
out  for  the  relief  of  fort  William  Henry 
with  the  provincial  regiments  and  Put- 
nam's rangers ;  but  he  had  proceeded  on- 
Ij  three  miles,  when  he  received  orders 
mm  Webb  for  his  immediate  return. 
Webb  then  wrote  to  Monroe  that  he  could 
afford  him  no  assistance,  and  advised  him 
to  surrender  on  -the  best  terms  he  could 
obtain. 

Monroe  and  his  garrison,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  relief  from  fort  Edward,  de- 
fended themselves  with  much  spirit  and 
resolution,  till  the  0th  of  August,  when, 
their  works  having  become  much  injured 
and  their  ammunition  nearly  expended, 
all  their  hopes  of  holding  out  were  at  once 
blasted  by  the  reception  of  Webb's  letter, 
^hich  Montcalm  had  intercepted,  and 
now  sent  in  witli  furtlier  proposals  f6T  a 
snrrender  of  the  fort.  Articles  of  capitula- 
tion were  therefore  agreed  upon  and  sign- 
ed by  Montcalm  and  Monroe,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should 
march  out  with  their  arms  and  bag^ge — 
should  be  escorted  to  fort  Edward  by  a 
detachment  of  French  troops,  and  should 
not  serve  against  the  French  for  the  term 
of  18  months — that  the  works  and  all  the 
warlike  stores  should  be  delivered  to  the 
French — and  that  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  the  garrison  should  remain  under  the 
protection  of  Montcalm  and  should  be 
permitted  to  return  as  soon  as  they  were 
recovered.  #t 
Alter  the  capitulation  no  further  troubles 


were  apprehended.  But  the  garrison  had 
no  sooner  marched  out  of  the  fort,  than  a 
scene  of  perfidy  and  barbarity  began  to  be 
witnessed,  which  it  is  impossible  for  lan- 
guage to  describe.  Wholly  regardless  of 
the  articles  of  capitulation)  the  Indians 
attached  to  the  French  army,  fell  upon 
the  defenceless  soldiers,  plundering  and 
murdering  all  who  came  in  their  way. 
The  French  were  idle  spectators  of  this 
bloody  scene ;  nor  could  all  the  entreaties 
-of  Col.  Monroe  persuade  them  to  furnish 
the  escort,  as  stipulated  in  the  articles  6f 
capitulation.  On  this  fatal  day  about  1500 
of  the  English  were  either  murdered  by 
the  savages  or  carried  by  them  into  cap- 
tivity, never  to  return. 

The  (day  following  these  horrid  trans- 
actions, Major  Putnam  was  despatched 
from  fort  Edward  with  his  rangers,  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  He 
reached  lake  Georjre  iust  after  the  rear  of 
the  enemy  had  leS,  the  shore,  and  awful 
indeed  was  the  scene  which  presented  it- 
self. "  The  fort  was  entirely  demolished, 
the  barracks,  out  houses  and  buildings 
were  a  heap  of  ruins — the  cannon,  stores, 
boats  and  vessels  were  all  carried  away. 
The  fires  were  still  burninff — the  smoke 
and  stench  offensive  and  suffocating.  In- 
numerable fragments  of  human  skmls  and 
bones,  and  carcasses  half  cons ume(l,  were 
still  frying  and  broiling  in  the  decaying 
6res.  Dead  bodies,  mangled  with  scalp* 
ing  knives  and  tomahawks,  in  all  the 
wantonness  of  Indian  fierceness  and  bar- 
barity, were  every  where  to  be  seen.  More 
than  100  women,  butchered  and  shock- 
ingly mangled^  lay  upon  the  ground,  still 
weltering  in  their  gore.  Devastation, 
barbarity  and  horror,  every  where  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  spectacle  presented  was 
too  diabolical  and  awful  either  to  be  en- 
dured or  described.'"* 

The  French  satisfied  with  their  suc- 
cess, retired  to  their  works  at  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point,  and  nothing  fur- 
ther ^vas  effected  in  this  quarter  worthy 
of  notice,  either  by  the  French  or  English, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year;  and 
thus  terminated  the  campaign  of  1757,  in 
which  the  English  suffered  exceedingly 
in  lives  and  property  and  gained  nothing. 
This  want  of  success  was  doubtless  ow- 
ing, in  some  measure,  to  the  inefficiency 
and  ignorance  of  the  British  ministry  in 
relation  to  American  affairs,  but  it  is  prin- 
cipally to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of 
ability  and  energy  in  the  generals,  to 
whom  the  prosecution  of  the  war  was  en- 
trusted. 


*  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Belknap  that  the  Indiaiw 
Mrred  In  tbii  expedition,  on  the  promise  of  plan- 
der,aiMl  weretprafed  at  tbs  tsrois  of  oapitsktkMU 
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SSCTIOR   Vll. 

Trench  and  English  Colonies — Events  of 
175d.  Capture  of  LouLshurg — Aber^ 
crombie  defeated — Fort  Frontenac  and 
Du  <iuesn€  taken. 

The  repeated  failnre  of  the  British  arms 
in  America,  having  created  mooh  diisat- 
iffaction  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies, 
a  change  of  ministry  was  found  to  be  in- 
dispensable, in  order  to  secure  the  public 
confidence  and  revive  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  nation ;  and  this  was  efiectaally 
done  by  the  appointment  of  William  Pitt 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  From  this 
time  the  British  a^airs  in  America  assum- 
ed a  more  favorable  aspect.  Instead  of 
defeat  and  disgrace,  victory  and  triumph 
now  usually  attended  the  English  arms. 
Measures  were  concerted  with  wisdom 
and  prudence  and  ^ecuted  with  prompt- 
ness and  vigor. 

In  planning  the  campaign  of  1758,  it 
was  determined  that  the  French  settle- 
ments should  be  attacked  upon  several 
different  points  at  the  same  time .  Twelve 
thousand  troops  were  to  attempt  the  re- 
Auction  of  Louisburg  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  16000  were  to  proceed  against 
Ticonderoffa  and  Crown  roint,  and  8000 
against  Du  Quesne;  and  the  several 
American  colonies  were  called  upon  to 
fhmish  troops,  and  to  make  all  the  exer- 
tions in  their  power  to  aid  and  facilitate 
these  expeditions. 

General  Amherst  took  command  of  the 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  assisted  by 
Gens.  Wolfe,  Whitemore  and  Lawrence, 
and  by  Admiral  Boscawen,who  command- 
ed the  fleet.  The  fleet,  consisting  of  157 
sail,  and  having  the  troops  on  board,  sailed 
fVom  Halifkx  in  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  28th 
of  Mav,  and  on  the  9d  day  of  June,  an- 
chored about  seven  miles  west  of  Louis- 
burg. On  the  8th  a  landing  was  effected 
unc^r  the  gallant  Wolfe,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  place  was  completely  invested. 
The  garrison  consisted  of^upwurds  of  3000 
men,  mostly  regulars,  and  the  harbor  was 
defended  by  six  ships  of  the  line  and  five 
frigates,  all  under  the  command  of  cheva- 
lier Druoour.  Aniherst  proceeded  with 
caution,  but  with  such  vigor  that  the 
French  ships  were  soon  destroyed,  and 
the  garrison  surrendered  themselves  pris- 
oners of  war  on  the  26th  of  July. 

The  expedition  against  the  French  posts 
on  lake  Champlain,  devolved  upon  Gen. 
Abercrombie.  Having  assembled  about 
7000  regular  and  9000  provincial  troops, 
with  a  fine  train  of  artillery  and  the  neces- 
sary military  stores,  he  on  the  5th  of  July 
embarked  his  army  at  fort  William  Henry, 
oo  board  900  batteaoz  and  135  whale  boats. 


and  the  next  morning  landed,  without 
opposition,  near  the  north  end  of  lake 
George.  Forming  his  men  into  three 
columns,  he  movecl  forward  towards  the 
enemy,  whose  advanced  party,  consistin|^ 
of  one  battalion,  lay  encamped  behind  a 
breast-work  of  logs.  On  the  approach  of 
the  English,  they  set  fire  to  their  breast- 
work and  tents  and  retreated  with  pre- 
cipitation.  The  English  continued  to  ad- 
vance, but  were  soon  embarrassed  and 
thrown  into  some  disorder  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wood. 

Lord  Howe  was  in  the  front  of  the  cen- 
tre column  with  Major  Putnam,  when  a 
skirmish  commenced  on  the  left  with  the 
parly  of  the  enemy  which  had  retreated 
from  the  breast- work.  One  hundred  men 
immediately  filed  off  under  Putnam  and 
Howe,  and  they  soon  fell  in  with  the 
enemy,  whose  first  fire  proved  fatal  to  his 
lordship.  Howe  had  made  himself  the 
idol  of  the  army  by  his  aflability  and  vir- 
tues, and  his  fall  animated  Putnam  and 
his  party  to  avenge  his  death.  They  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  being 
joined  by  another  party  of  the  En^lisl^ 
slew  about  300  of  the  French,  and  took  148 
prisoners.  But  the  English  columns,  be- 
ing broken  and  embarrassed  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wood,  Abercrombie  deemed  it 
advisable  to  march  back  to  the  place 
where  they  had  landed  in  the  morning, 
rather  than  pass  the  niffbt  where  they 
were.  The  next  day  Col.  Bradstreet, 
with  a  detachment  of  the  army,  took  pos- 
session of  the  saw  mills' without  opposi- 
tion, and  the  general  once  more  advanced 
upon  the  enemy. 

The  fort  at  Ticonderoga  was  very  fa- 
vorably situated  for  defence.  It  was  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  water,  and  about 
half  the  other  side  was  protected  by  a  deep 
swamp,  while  the  line  of  defence  wae 
completed  by  the  erection  of  a  breast- 
work nine  feet  high  on  the  only  assaila- 
ble ground.  The  ground  before  toe  breot- 
work  was  covered  with  felled  trees  and 
with  bushes,  arranged  with  a  view  to  im- 
pede the  approach  of  the  English.  The 
French  garrison  consisted  of  GOOO  men 
and  a  reinforcement  of  3000  troops  under 
M.  de  Levy,  was  expected  soon  to  join 
them.  ' 

Abercrombie,  wishing  to  get  possession 
of  the  fort  before  the  garrison  should  be 
augmented  by  the  expected  reinforce- 
ment, sent  forward  his  engineer  to  re- 
connoiter  the  works,  who  reported  that 
the  breast- work  was  unfinished  and  that 
he  believed  the  place  might  be  immedi- 
ately assaulted  by  musketry  with  a  fkir 
prospect  of  success.  The  general  con- 
fiding in  this  intelligence,  marched  fov» 
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ward  to  the  attack  in  regular  order  and 
with  ondaunted  firmnesa.  The  French 
opened  upon  them  a  well  directed  fire  firom 
their  artillery,  notwithitandinjr  which,  the 
English  moved  forward  unaTsmayed  till 
the  J  became  entanffled  and  stopped  by  the 
tirobw  which  had  been  felled  to  impede 
their  approach .  For  fbnr  hours  they  strove 
to  cut,  with  their  swords,  their  way  to  the 
breast-work  through  the  limbs  and  bush- 
es, bat  without  success.  All  this  time 
they  were  expcMied  to  the  deadly  fire  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  completely  shelter- 
ed by  their  breast-work.  Their  numbers 
eontinually  diminishing  and  no  prospect  of 
soecess  appearing,  Abercrombie  thought 
it  expedient  to  retreat,  and  accordingly 
led  back  bis  army  to  their  former  encamp- 
ment without  being  pursued  or  molested 
by  the  enemy. 

The  English  Tost  in  this  encounter  1800 
men,  killed  and  wounded,  and  2500  stand 
of  arms.  Every  part  of  the  army  engaged 
behaved  with  coolness  and  intrepidity, 
but  the  loss  fell  heaviest  on  a  highland 
leffiment,  commanded  bv  Lord  Murray. 
Of  this  regiment,  one  half  of  the  privates 
and  25  officers  were  either  slain  on  the 
spot  or  severely  wounded.  So  severe  a 
Iocs  determined  the  commander-in-chief 
to  withdraw  from  this  scene  of  carnage, 
and  he  hastened  back  with  his  shattered 
army  to  the  encampment  at  lake  George, 
from  whence  he  sent  off  all  the  wounded, 
who  eould  be  safely  removed,  to  fort  Ed- 
ward and  Albany. 

How  far  the  conduct  of  General  Aber- 
erombie  is  reprehensible  in  this  unfortu- 
nate aflair,  it  is  difficult  now  to  determine. 
The  censure  of  mankind  almost  alwavs 
follows  misfortune ;  and  so  it  was  in  the 
present  case.  The  attempt  to  take  the 
tort  by  storm  was  considered  a  rash  and 
imprudent  measure— and  the  retreat  was 
condemned  as  pusillanimous  and  unne- 
cessary. And,  mdeed,  with  troops,  who 
had  manifested  such  courage  and  intre- 
pidity in  the  assault,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive  what  could  have  prevented  the 
commlencement  of  a  regular  siege. 

Notwithstanding  his  defeat  and  morti- 
fioUion,  Abercrombie  did  not  suffer  his 
army  to  remain  inactive.  He  dispatched 
General  Stanwiz  to  erect  a  fort  at  the 
carrying  place  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Onondaga  rivers;  and  Col.  Bradstreet, 
with  3000  men,  mostly  provincials,  was 
ordered  to  proceed  against  fort  Fronte- 
nac,  situated  at  the  ouUet  of  lak&  Ontario. 
Bradstreet  landed  his  men  within  one 
mile  of  the  fort,  before  the  enemy  had  any 
intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  the  gar- 
rison, consisting  of  only  110  Frenchmen, 
with  a  few  Indians,  could  do  no  other  than 


surrender  at  discretion.  In  the  fort  were 
found  60  cannon,  16  mortars,  and  small 
arms,  military  stored,  merchandise  and 
provisions  in  large  quantities.  H^  also 
captured  all  the  enemv's  shipping  on  the 
lake,  consisting  of  nme  armed  vessels; 
and  having  destroyed  them  and  the  fort 
he  returned  to  Oswego. 

While  these  things  were  transacting^ 
General  Forbes  was  making  his  advances 
towards  fort  Du  Quesne,  ofwhich  he  got 
possession  on  the  25th  of  November,  the 
French  having  abandoned  it  and  retreated 
down  the  Ohio  river.  Having  repaired 
the  works,  he  changed  the  name  of  the 
fort  to  Pittsburgh,  in  honor  of  William 
Pitt,  the  secretarv  of  state  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  American  affairs.  Such 
were  the  events  of  the  year  1758.  The 
British  arms  had  every  where  been  suc- 
cessful, excepting  in  the  attack  upon  Ti- 
conderoga,  and  the  hopes  and  confidence 
of  the  public  were  every  where  revived. 
General  Amherst,  having  left  a  strong 
garrison  at  Louisburg,  returned  to  Bos- 
ton. Thence  he  proceeded,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  to  Albany  with  six 
regiments,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fall 
and  winter  were  there  spent  in  concert- 
ing measures  and  making  preparations  for 
the  campaign  of  the  following  year. 


SxcTior  VIII. 

French  and  English  Colonies — Transas^ 
actions  af  1759  and,  1760.  Qtcs^  to- 
keni—Ticondtroga^  Crown  Point  and 
Magara  taken — Expedition  against  tAs 
St.  Francis  Indians-^Monlreal  and  Cmn^ 
ada  stnrender. 

The  advantages  obtained  over  the 
French  in  the  preceding  campaign  gave 
the  British  Minister  reafon  to  hope  this 
year  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Canada. 
Three  expeditions  were  therefore  project- 
ed—one against  Quebec,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Wolfe,  one  against  the  forts 
on  lake  Champlain,  under  Gen.  Amherst, 
who  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  Brit- 
ish forces  in  America,  and  one  against 
the  French  fort  at  Niagara,  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  Gen.  Prideaux  and  Sir  William 
Johnson.  It  was  believed  that  while  these 

fenerals  were  making  their  attacks  on 
ifferent  points,  they  would  assist  each 
other,  by  dividing  the  forces  and  embar- 
rassing the  councils  of  the  enemy. 

The  conquest  of  Quebec  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  and  the  most 
difficult  object  of  the  campaign.  The  city 
was  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art, 
formidable  on  account  of  the  number  and 
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bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  a  situa- 
tion in  which  it  could  not  be  much  injured 
by  a  fleet,  or  be  approached  but  with  ex- 
treme difficulty  and  hazard  by  land.  As 
soon  as  the  season  would  permit,  Wolfe 
embarked  his  troops  at  Louisburg,  sailed 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  June  landed  his  whole  army  on  the 
island  of  Orleans  a  little  below  Quebec, 
without  difficulty  or  opposition. 

Quebec  was  commanded  by  Montcalm, 
an  able  and  experienced  general ;  and  was 
defended  by  works  which  were  deemed 
impregnable,  and  by  an  army  much  more 
numerous  than  that  of  t^e  English.  Wolfe 
continued  his  offensive  operations  with- 
out a  prospect  of  success  till  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  when  it  was  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  effect  a  landing  above  the 
city,  and  bring  the  enemy  to  a  general 
engagement.  Tho  fleet,  with  the  army 
on  board,  moved  up  the  river  under  Ad- 
miral Saunders,  and  effected  a  landing  on 
the  I2th  of  September,  a  little  after  mid- 
night. Wolfe  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  first  party,  ascended  the  heights,  and 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  as  fast  as  they 
arrived.  ^ 

Montcalm  no  sooner  learned  that  the 
British  had  gained  the  heights  of  Abra- 
ham, than  he  abandoned  his  strong  camp 
at  Montmorenci,  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement.  Both  armies  were  eoon 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  with  their  re- 
spective generals  at  their  head.  About  9 
o'clock  the  French  army  advanced,  open- 
ing at  the  same  time  an  irregular  and  ill 
directed  fire.  The  fire  of  the  English  was 
reserved  till  the  enemy  had  approached 
within  40  yards  of  their  line,  when  it  was 
opened  with  effect  and  kept  up  with  much 
spirit.  Both  generals  were  determined  to 
conquer  or  die,  and  for  a  while  the  con- 
flict was  dreadful.  But  the  Bnglish  ad- 
vanced  with  such  firmness  and  intrepidi- 
ty, that  the  French  were  unable  to  stand, 
and  were  soon  defeated  and  dispersed  or 
made  prisoners. 

Wolfe  and  Montcalm  both  fell  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  armies.  The  loss 
of  the  French  in  this  battle  was  500  slain, 
and  about  1000  prisoners.  The  English 
had  50  killed,  including  9  officers,  and  500 
wounded.  The  French  disheartened  by 
their  losses,  were  thrown  into  great  con- 
fusion ;  and  on  the  18th  of  September,  the 
remainder  of  the  French  troops  and  the 
city  of  Quebec  were  surrendered  into  tJie 
hands  of  the  English. 

While  these  things  were  transacting  at 
Quebec,  General  Amherst  was  cautiously 
advancing  along  lake  Champlain.  He 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga  in 
th^  latter  part  of  July,  without  opposition, 


and  immediately  began  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  reducing  the  fortress  by  a  regu- 
lar siege.  The  enemy  at  first  manifested 
a  disposition  to  make  a  resolute  stand,  but 
soon  dispaired  of  holding  out  against  the 
cautious  advances  of  Amherst,  and^  on 
the  27th  of  July,  having  dismantled  the 
fortress,  they  abandoned  it,  and  repaired 
to  Crown  Point. 

The  next  day  Amherst  took  possession 
of  the  fort,  and  began  immediately  to  re- 
pair and  enlarge  it,  and  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  proceedmg  against  Crown  Point. 
He  had  scouting  parties  continually  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  motions  of  the  ene- 
my, one  of  which  returned  to  the  EngUsh 
camp  on  the  first  of  August  with  intelli- 
gence that  the  French  had  abandoned 
Crown  Point  also,  and  had  gone  down  the 
lake  without  destroying  their  works.  A 
body  of  rangers  was  immediately  dispatch- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  place,  and  on 
the  4th  the  whole  army  moved  forward  to 
Crown  Point,  where  they  commenced  the 
erection  of  a  new  and  strong  fortress. 

The  French  troops  retired  to  the  isle 
Aux  Noix,  which  is  situated  at  the  north 
end  of  the  lake,  and  effectually  commands 
the  passage  into  Canada  in  this  quarter. 
Here  they  collected  their  forces,  to  the 
amount  of  3500,  well  provided  with  artil- 
lery, and  resolved  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  English.  The  French  having  four 
vessels  on  the  lake,  mounted  with  can- 
non, Amherst  thought  it  not  advisable  to 
proceed  further,  till  he  had  provided  a 
superior  naval  force.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  determined  that  the  Indians  should 
feel  his  resentment  for  their  repeated  dep- 
redations upon  the  .English  colonies. 
MaJ .  Rogers,  a  brave  and  experienced  of- 
ficer from  New  Hampshire,  was  therefore 
selected  to  conduct  an  expedition  against 
the  St.  Francis  Indians,  whose  village 
was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  not  far  from  Three  Rivers, 
These  Indians  were  noted  for  their  mas- 
sacres and  cruelties  to  the  English. 

Rogers  embarked  at  Crown  Point  on 
the  12th  of  September,  with  200  men,  and 
proceeded  down  the  lake  in  batteaux.  On 
the  fifth  day  after  he  set  out,  while  en- 
camped on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
a  keg  of  gunpowder  accidentally  explod- 
ed, by  which  a  captain  and  several  men 
were  wounded,  who  were  sent  back  to 
Crown  Point,  with  a  party  to  attend  them. 
This  event  reduced  Rogers'  force  to  142 
men.  With  these  he  moved  forward  to 
Missisco  bay,  where  he  concealed  his 
boats  among  some  bushes  which  hung 
oyer  one  of  the  streams,  and  left  in  them 
provisions  sufficient  to  carry  them  back 
to  Crown  Point. 
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Having  left  two  of  his  rangers  to  watch 
the  boats,  Rogers  advanced  into  the  wil- 
derness; but,  the  second  evening  after 
he  left  the  bay,  he  was  overtaken  by  his 
trusty  rangers,  and  informed  that  a  party 
of  400  French  and  Indians  had  discovered 
the  boats  and  sent  thera  away  with  50 
men,  and  that  the  remainder  were  in  pur- 
suit of  the  English.  Rogers  kept  this 
intelligence  to  himself,  but  despatched  "a 
lieutenant  and  eight  men,  with  the  two 
rangers,  to  Crown  Point,  to  inform  Gen. 
Amherst  of  what  had  taken  place,  and 
request  him  to  send  provisions  to  Coos  on 
Connecticut  river,  by  which  route  he  in- 
tended to  return. 

Rogers  now  determined  to  outmarch 
fbe  enemy,  and  pushed  onward  towards 
St.  Francis  with  the  utmost  expedition. 
He  came  in  sight  of  the  village  on  the 
evening  of  the  4th  of  October,  and,  leav- 
ing his  men  to  refresh  themselves,  he 
dressed  himself  in  the  Indian  ffarb,  and 
went  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  town. 
He  founa  the  Ijidians  engaged  in  a  grand 
dance,  without  apprehensions  of  danger, 
and,  returning  about  one  o'clock,  he  led 
forward  his  men  within  500  yards  of  the 
town.  At  four  o'clock,  the  dance  was 
ended,  and  the  Indians  retired  to  rest. 

Having  posted  his  men  in  tiic  most  fa- 
vorable situation,  at  day  break  Rogers 
commenced  the  assault.  The  place  was 
completely  surprised.  The  Indian  meth- 
od of  slaughter  was  adopted.  Wherever 
the  savages  were  found,  without  regard 
to  age  or  sex,  they  were  slain  without 
distinction  and  without  mercy.  As  the 
light  appeared  tlie  ferocity  of  the  provin- 
cials was  increased  by  discovering  the 
■ealps  of  several  hundred  of  their  coun- 
trymen, suspended  on  poles  and  waving 
in  the  air.  They  were  determined  to  re- 
venge the  blood  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, and  spared  no  pains  completely  to 
destroy  the  village  and  its  inhabitants. 
Of  the  300  souls,  which  the  village  con- 
tained, 200  were  slain  on  the  spot,  and  20 
taken  prisoners.  The  English  lost  only 
one  killed  and  six  slightly  wounded. 

Having  reduced  the  village  to  ashes, 
and  refreshed  his  men,  Rogers  set  out  on 
his  return,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
with  the  addition  of  five  English  captives, 
whom  he  had  retaken,  and  such  articles 
of  plunder  as  he  could  easily  carry  away. 
To  avoid  his  pursuers  he  proceeded  up 
the  river  St.  Francis,  and  directed  his 
course  toward  Coos  on  the  Connecticut. 
On  his  march  he  was  several  times  at- 
tacked in  the  rear,  and  lost  seven  men; 
but  forming  an  ambuscade  on  his  own 
track,  he  at  length  fell  upon  the  enemy 
with  such  success  as  to  put  an  end  to  fur- 
ther annoyance  or  pursuit. 


.  In  the  mean  time,  by  order  of  General 
Amherst,  Samuel  Stevens  and  three  oth- 
ers proceedt^d  from  Charlestown  up  Con- 
necticut river,  witli  two  canoes,  loaded 
with  provisions.  They  landed  on  Round 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  Passumpsic  river, 
where  they  cacamped  for  the  night  j  but 
in  the  morning,  hearing  the  report  of 
guns,  and  supposing  Indians  to  be  in  the 
vicinity,  they  were  so  terrified  that  they 
reloaded  their  provisions  and  hastened 
back  to  Charlestown.  Rogers  was  at  this 
time  encamped  a  few  miles  up  the  Pas- 
sumpsic. About  noon  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and,  observing  fire 
on  the  island,  he  made  a  raft  and  passed 
over  to  it ;  but  to  his  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment, no  provisions  had  been  left. 
His  men,  already  reduced  to  a  state  of 
starvation,  were  so  dishearted  by  this  dis- 
covery that  a  considerable  number  of  them 
died  before  the  next  day.  Rogers  now  gave 
up  the  command  of  his  men,  and  told 
them  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Some 
were  lost  in  the  woods,  but  Rogers  and 
most  of  his  party,  after  almost  incredible 
hardships,  succeeded  in  reaching  Charles- 
town. Here,  having  collected  and  refresh- 
ed the  survivors  of  his  heroic  band,  Rogers 
proceeded  with  them  to  Crown  Point, 
where  he  arrived  on  tlie  first  day  of  De- 
cember, and  joined  the  army  under  Gen. 
Amherst ;  and  upon  examination  he  found 
that  his  loss,  after  leaving  the  ruins  of  St. 
Francis,  was  3  commissioned  officers  and 
46  noncommissioned  officers  and  privates. 

While  Rogers  was  humbling  the  In- 
dians, Amlierst  was  preparing  a  naval 
force  to  attack  the  en^my  at  the  Isle  Aux 
Noix.  This  being  in  readiness,  lib  pro- 
ceeded down  the  lake  in  the  beginning  of 
October ;  but,  the  season  being  far  ad- 
vanced, and  the  weather  becoming  tem- 
pestuous, the  expedition  was  abandoned, 
and  he  returned  to  Crown  Point,  afler 
having  taken,  or  destroyed,  most  of  the 
enemy's  shipping.  Here  Amherst  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  autumn  in  enlarging 
the  works  and  putting  every  thing  in 
readiness  for  another  campaign. 

Gen.  Prideaux  had  proceeded  to  Niag- 
ara in  the  beginning  of  summer,  and  in- 
vested the  fort  about  the  middle  of  July ; 
but,  being  unfortunately  killed  on  the 
JiOth  of  that  month,  the  command  de- 
volved upon  Sir  William  Johnson.  John- 
son prosecuted  the  siege  with  tlie  great- 
est vigor,  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  July,  intercepted  and  defeated,  afler  a 
severe  conflict,  a  body  of  1200  French 
and  some  Indians,  who  were  marching  to 
the  relief  of  the  garrison.  This  battle 
w^s  fought  in  sight  of  the  fort,  and,  in 
the  evening  of  thejsame  day,  the  garrison 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
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Montreal  w.ai  now  the  only  place  of 
mooh  strength,  or  coniequence,  in  pos- 
■estion  of  the  French ;  and  towards  this 
point,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1760,  the  English  concentrated  all  their 
efforts.  It  was  resolved  that,  while  Gen. 
Horraj,  with  the  English  forces  at  Que- 
bec, proceeded  np  the  St.  Lawrence,  Col. 
Haviland  should  lead  on  the  forces  from 
lake  Champlain,  and  General  Amherst 
should  approach  Montreal  with  a  consid- 
erable force  by  the  way  of  lake  Ontario. 
These  armies  moved  forward  with  but 
little  opposition,  and,  what  is  remarkable, 
without  any  knowledge  of  each  other's 
progress,  they  all  arrived  at  Montreal  on 


the  6th  and  7th  of  September,  within  two 
days  of  each  other. 

Amherst  began  immediately  to  prepare 
for  laying  sieee  to  the  city,  and  was  fet- 
ting  on  his  artillery  for  that  purpose,  when 
he  received  a  flag  of  truce  from  Vandreuil, 
the  French  commander,  who  sent  two 
officers,  demanding  proposals  for  a  capit- 
ulation. Amherst  stated  his  terms,  to 
which  the  French  finally  submitted,  and, 
on  the  8th  of  September,  1760,  the  whole 
province  of  Canada  was  surrendered  to 
the  British ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  at  Paris,  February  10,  1763,  this 
province  was  formally  ceded  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SETTLEMENT  AND  CONTROVERSY  WITH  NEW  YORK. 


Sbctiov  I. 

Vermont  previous  to  the  year  1760. 

During  the  Colonial  and  Indian  wars, 
the  territory  of  Vermont,'as  already  Remar- 
ked, was  the  great  thoroughfare,  through 
which  most  of  their  expeditions  pro- 
ceeded, and  on  which  many  of  their  battles 
were  fouffht.  Being  situated  nearly  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  French  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  English  en  the  other,  it 
was  constantly  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  both,  and  becaiiie  the  favorite  lurk- 
ing place  of  their  Indian  allies.  On  this 
account  the  settlement  of  the  coimtry  had 

-  Ipng  been  regarded  as  dangerous  and  im- 
practicable: nor  was  it  untilafler  the  com- 
|ilete  conquest  of  Canada  bv  the  English 
in  1760,  that  any  considerable  settlements 
were  made.  Several  places,  it  is  true, 
had  been  previously  occupied  both  by  the 
Fie&oh  and  English ;  but  they  are  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  military  posts  than  ac- 
tual setSements. 

The  first  civilized  establishment  with- 
in Uie  present  limits  of  Vermont,  was 
made  in  1724,  by  the  erection  of  fort  Dum- 
mer,  in  the  southeastern  comer  of  the 

.  township  of  Brattleboroufh.  The  whole 
of  this  tract  of  country  had  previously, 
fVom  time  immemorial,  been  in  possession 
of  the  native  Indians.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that,  subsequently  to  the  discovery 
of  this  territory  b^  Champlain,  the  natives 
had  resided  here  in  very  large  numbers. ' 


The  western  parts  of  Vermont,  include 
ing  the  southern  portion  of  lake  Cham- 
plain, appear  to  have  been  claimed  bj 
the  Iroquois  and  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  by  the  Coossucks  and  St. 
Francis  Indians,  but  the  territory  seeme 
rather  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  hunting 
ground  than  a  permanent  residence. 

Although  this  tract  of  country  was  in 
some  parts'  mountainous  and  unprodoc.- 
tive,  the  forests  were,  in  general,  well 
stored  with  game,  and  the  lakes,  rivers 
and  smaller  streams  abounded  in  excellent 
fish,  which  might  have  afforded  subsis- 
tence to  a  very  considerable  population 
in  the  savage  state.  We  must  therefore 
look  to  some  other  cause  for  the  scantiness 
of  the  population  of  these  regions,  than 
the  incapacity  of  the  country  to  support 
it ',  and  this  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
its  local  situation  with  respect  to  the  vari- 
ous Indian  nations.  Lying  on  the  fron- 
tier of  neveral  powerful  tribes  who  were 
incessantly  at  war  with  each  other,  it 
became  the  bloody  theatre  of  their  battles 
and  was  constantly  exposed  to  hostile  inv«- 
sions  from  every  quarter.  *  Hence  we 
perceive  that  the  same  cause  prevented 
its  becoming  a  permanent  residence  of  the 
Indians  in  earlier  times,  which  operated 
during  the  colonial  wars  to  prevent  its 
being  settled  by  the  French  and  English. 

As  early  as  the  year  1752,  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  English  to  lay  out  two  town- 
ships and  eonsMBoe  a  settlemeBt  at  Coos 
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on  Connecticut  river,  where  HaverhUl 
in  New  Hampshire  and  Newbury  in  this 
State  now  lie.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1752,  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire  ordered  out  a 
party  to  explore  the  country,  survey  the 
townships  and  erect  stockades  and  lodg- 
ment for  200  men  in  each.^  The  object 
was,  partly  to  get  possession  of  the  rich 
meadows  at  Coos,  and  partly  to  form  a 
barrier  against  the  incursions  of  the  St. 
Francis  Indians  in  case  of  war ;  but  the 
timely  remonstrance  of  that  tribe  caused 
the  immediate  relinquishment  of  the  un- 
dertaking ;  so  much  was  their  resentment 
dreaded  at  that  early  period. 

Soon  after  the  erection  of  fort  Dum- 
mer,  several  block-houses  were  built  for 
the  protection  of  the  settlers  in  that  part 
of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.  which  was  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  and 
which  is  now  called  Vernon ;  and  before 
the  year  1754,  settlements  bad  been 
commenced  in  Vermont  as  far  up  the 
Connecticut  as  Westminister  and  Rock- 
ingham. But  their  advancement  was 
now  stopped  by  the  breaking  out  of 
what  was  called  the  French  War,  which 
continued,  as  related  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  till  the  final  conquest  of  Canada 
in  1760.  During  this  war  these  feeble 
settlements  were  continually  harrassed 
and  annoyed  by  the  French  and  Indians. 
The  inhabitants  could  not  cultivate  their 
fields  without  being  every  moment  ex- 
posed to  the  deadly  fire  of  a  lurking  foe. 
Their  block-houses  were  frequently  sur- 
prised and  taken,  and  the  inhabitants 
either  massacred,  or  carried  into  captivity. 

No  permanent  settlement  was  effected 
in  Vermont  on  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  till  after  the  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  English.  When  the 
French  proceeckd  up  Take  Champlain  and 
elected  their  fortress  at  Crown  Point,  in 
1731,  they  began  a  settlement  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lake  in  the  present  township  of 
Addison .  This  settlement  was,  however, 
broken  up  and  all  the  settlers  retired, 
with  the  French  garrison,  into  Canada, 
before  Gen.  Amherst  in  1759. 

Such  was  the  original  condition  of 
Vermont,  and  such  were  the  establish- 
ments made  within  its  limits  previous  to 
the  year  1760.  No  permanent  settlements 
had  been  made,  at  the  close  of  this  period, 
except  upon  the  banks  of  Connecticut 
river,  in  the  present  county  of  Windham, 
and  here  the  settlers  were  few  and  scat- 
tered, probably  not  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  more  than  two  or  three  hundred. 
But  in  their  expeditions  against  the 
French,  the  English  colonists  had  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  fertility 

Pt.  u.  3 


an<)  value  of  the  lands  lying  between 
Connecticut  river  and  lake  Champlain, 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada  having  now 
removed  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
settlin|r  them,  swarms  of  adventurers  be> 
gan  to  immigrate  hither,  and  fVom  the  year 
1760,  the  population  of  Vermont  began 
to  increase  with  considerable  rapidity* 


Skctior  IL 

Controversy  betwetn  J^cto  Hampshire  and 
Jicw  York^  resputing  the  territory  qf 
Vermont—from  1749  to  1764. 

'  When  the  English  commenced  their 
establishment  at  fort  Dummer,  that  fort 
was  supposed  to  lie  within  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  settlements  in 
that  vicinity  were  first  made  under  grants 
from  tliat  provincial  government.  But 
after  a  long  and  tedious  controversy  be* 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp^ 
shire  respecting  their  division  line,  King 
Georffe  II.  finally  decreed,  on  the  5th  of 
March,  1740,  that  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  province  of  Massachusetts  be  a 
similar  curve  line,  pursuing  the  course  of 
the  Merrimac  river,  at  three  miles  distant 
on  the  north  side  thereof,  beginning  at 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  ending  at  a  point 
due  north  of  Patucket  falls ;  and  a  straight 
line  drawn  from  thence  due  west  untu  it 
meets  his  Majesty's  other  governments. 

This  line  was  surveyed  by  Richard  Ua- 
zen,  in  1741,  when  fort  Dummer  was 
found  to  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  Massa^ 
chusetts  to  the  north ;  and,  as  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  repeatedly  recommended  to 
the  assembly  of  New  Hampshire  to  make 
provision  for  its  support,  it  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  fallen  within  uie  juris- 
diction of  that  province,  and,  being  situa^ 
ted  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut, 
it  was  supposed  that  New  Hampshire  ex> 
tended  as  tki  westward  as  Massachusetts ; 
that  is,  to  a  line  twenty  miles  east  of 
Hudson  river. 

In  the  year  1741,  Benning  Wentworth 
was  commissioned  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Hampshire.  On  the  3d  of 
January,  1749,  he  made  a  grant  of  a 
township  of  land  six  miles  square,  situa- 
ted, as  he  conceived,  on  the  western  bor- 
der  of  New  Hampshire,  being  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson,  and  six  miles 
nortli  of  Massachusetts  line.  This  town- 
ship, in  allusion  to  his  own  name,  he 
called  Bennington.  About  the  same  time, 
a  correspondence  was  opened  between 
him  and  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
New  York,  in  which  were  urged  their  re- 
spective titles  to  the  lands  on  the  west 
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fide  of  Connecticut  river ;  yet  without 
regard  to  these  interfering^  claims,  Went- 
worth  proceeded  to  make  further  grants. 

These  grants  had  amounted  to  15  town- 
ships in  1754,  but,  this  year,  hostilities 
were  commenced  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies,  which  put  a  stop  to 
further  applications  and  grants  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  in  1760.  During  this 
war,  the  New  England  troops  opened  a 
road  from  Charlestown,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire^ to  Crown  Point,  hnd  by  frequently 
passing  through  these  lands,  became  well 
acquainted  with  their  fertility  and  value  ; 
and  the  conquest  of  Canada  naving  final- 
ly removed  the  danger  of  settling  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  these  lands  were  now 
eagerly  sought  by  adventurers  and  spec- 
ulators. 

The  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  by 
advice  of  his  council,  now  ordered  a  sur- 
vey to  be  made  of  Connecticut  river  for 
sixty  miles,  and  three  tiers  of  townships 
to  bie  laid  out  on  each  side.  As  the  ap- 
plications for  lands  still  increased,  further 
surveys  were  ordered  to  be  made,  and  so 
numerous  were  the  app»lications,  that  du- 
ring the  year  1761,  no  less  than  sixty 
townships  of  six  miles  square  were  grant- 
ed on  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river. 
The  whole  number  of  grants,  in  one  or 
two  years  more,  had  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight.  Their  extent 
was  from  Connecticut  river  on  the  east  to 
what  was  esteemed  twenty  miles  east 
of  Hudson  river,  so  far  as  that  ri?er  ex- 
tended to  the  northward,  and  ailer  that 
as  far  westward  as  lake  Champlain. 

By  the  fees  and  other  emoluments, 
which  Wentworth  received  in  return  for 
these  grants,  and  by  reserving  five  hun- 
dred acres  in  each  township  tor  himself, 
he  was  evidently  accumulating  a  large 
'  fortune.  The  government  if  New  York, 
wishing  to  have  the  profits  of  these  lands, 
became  alarmed  at  the  proceedings  of  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire,  and  deter- 
mined to  check  them.  For  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Colden,  lieutenant  governor  of  New 
York,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1763,  is- 
sued a  proclamation,  in  which  he  recited 
the  grants  made  by  Charles  II.  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  1664,  and  in  1674,  which 
embraced  among  other  parts  *<all  the 
lands  from  the  west  side  of  Connecticut 
river  to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay. 
Founding  his  claim  upon  this  grant,  he 
ordered  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Alba- 
ny to  make  returns  of  the  names  of  all 
persons  who  had  taken  possession  of  lands 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut,  un- 
der titles  derived  firom  the  government  of 
New  Hamptbire. 
To  prevent  the  efiects  which  this  proc- 


lamation was  calculated  to  produce,  ''^ 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  validity  ^ 
the  New  Hampshire  grants,  the  governor 
of  New  Hampshire,  on  his  part,  put  forth 
a  counter  proclamation,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1764,  in  which  he  declared  thai 
the  grant  to  the  Duke  of  York  was  obso- 
lete ; — that  New  Hampshire  extended  as 
far  west  as  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, and  that  the  grants  made  by  New 
Hampshire  would  be  confirmed  by  the 
crown,  if  the  jurisdiction  should  be  alter- 
ed. He  exhorted  the  settlers  to  be  indus- 
trious and  diligent  in  cultivating  their 
lands,  and  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
threatenings  of  New  York.  He  required 
all  the  civil  ofiicers  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion as  far  west  as  grants  had  been  made, 
and  to  punish  all  disturbers  of  the  peace.* 
This  proclamation  served  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  settlers.  Having  purchased 
their  lands  under  a  charter  from  a  royal 
governor,  and  after  such  assurances  from 
him,  they  had  no  idea  that  a  controversj 
between  the  two  provinces,  respecting  the 
extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  would  ever 
affect  the  validity  of  their  titles. 

New  York  had  hitherto  founded  her 
claim  to  the  lands  in  question  upon  the 
grant  to  the  Duke  of  York,  but  choosing 
no  longer  to  rely  on  so  precarious  a  ten- 
ure, application  was  now  made  to  the 
crown  for  a  confirmation  of  the  claim. 
This  application  was  supported  by  a  peti- 
tion, purporting  to  be  signed  by  a  great 
number  of  the  settlers  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  representing  that  it  would 
be  for  their  advantage  to  be  annexed  to 
the  colony  of  New  York,  and  praying  that 
the  western  bank  of  Connecticut  river 
might  be  established  as  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  that  province.  In  consequence  of 
this  petition  and  application  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  his  Majesty,  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1764,  ordered  that  *<  the 
western  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  from 
where  it  enters  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts bay,  as  far  north  as  the  45th  de- 
gree of  north  latitude,  be  the  boundary 
line  between  the  said  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York."t  This  de- 
termination does  not  appear  to  be  founded 
on  any  previous  grant,  but  was  a  decision 
which  the  wishes  and  convenience  of  the 
people  were  supposed  to  demand. 

Surprised  as  were  the  settlers  on  the 
New  Hampshire  grants  at  this  order,  it 
produced  in  them  no  serious  alarm.  They 
regarded  it  as  merely  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  New  York,  in  future,  over  their 
territory.    To  this  jurisdiction  they  were 


*  81ade*f  VtnaoxA  Bute  Papers,  p.  17. 
t  BUda't  Vermont  0t«t«  Pttpert,  p.  19. 
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williii|r  to  snbmit;  bot  they  had  no  ap- 
pfehension  that  it  could,  in  any  way,  tS- 
lect  their  title  to  the  lands  upon  which 
tbey  had  settled.  Having  purchased  and 
paid  for  them,  and  obtained  deeds  of  the 
same  under  grants  from  the  crown,  they 
eoold  not  imagine  by  what  perversion  of 
jastice  they  could  be  compelled,  by  the 
same  authority,  to  re-purchase  their  lands 
or  abandon  them.  The  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  at  first,  remonstrated  against 
this  change  of  jurisdiction;  but  was»  at 
length,  induced  to  abandon  the  contest, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  recommending 
to  the  proprietors  and  settlers  due  obedi- 
ence to  the  authority  and  laws  of  the  col- 
ony of  New  York. 


Sectiom  III. 

Controversy  with  J^ew   York  from  1764 
to  1773. 

The  rojral  decree  by  which  the  division 
line  between  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  was  established,  was  regarded  very 
di^rently  by  the  different  parties  con- 
cerned. The  settlers  on  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants  considered  that  it  only  placed 
them  hereafter  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York,  and  to  this  they  were  willing 
to  submit;  but  they  had  no  idea  that 
their  titles  to  their  lands,  or  that  any  past 
transactions,  could  be  affected  by  it.  Had 
the  government  of  New  York  given  the 
royal  decision  the  same  interpretation,  no 
controversy  would  ever  have  arisen.  The 
settlers  would  have  acknowledged  its  ju- 
risdiction and  submitted  to  its  authority 
without  a  murmur.  But  that  government 
gave  the  decision  a  very  different  con- 
struction. It  contended  that  ihe  order 
had  a  retrospective  operation,  and  decided 
not  only  what  should  thereafter  be,  but 
what  had  always  been,  the  eastern  limit 
of  New  York,  and  consequently,  that  the 
grants  made  by  New  Hampshire  were 
illegal  and  void. 

With  these  views,  the  government  of 
New  York  proceeded  to  extend  its  juris- 
diction over  the  New  Hampshire  grants. 
The  settlers  were  called  upon  to  surren- 
der their  eharters,  and  re-purchase  their 
lands  under  grants  from  New  York. 
Some  of  them  complied  with  this  order, 
but  most  of  them  peremptorily  refused. 
The  lands  of  those  who  did  not  comply 
were  therefore  granted  to  otliers,  in  whose 
wunes  actions  of  ejectment  were  com- 
menced in  the  courts  at  Albany,  and 
judgments  invariably  obtained  against  the 
•etuers  and  original  proprietors. 

The  settlerB  soon  found  that  they  had 


nothing  to  hope  from  the  customary  forms 
of  law,  and  therefore  determined  upon 
resistance  to  the  unj^ist  and  arbitrary  de- 
cisions of  the  court,  till  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  should  be  further  known.  Hav- 
ing fairly  purchased  their  lands  of  one 
royal  governor,  tliey  were  determined  not 
willingly  to  submit  and  re-purchase  them, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  of  another ;  and 
when  the  executive  officers  of  New  York 
came  to  eject  the  inhabitants  from  their 
possessions,  they  met  with  avowed  oppo- 
sition, and  were  not  suffered  to  proceed 
in  the  execution  of  their  business. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  their  re- 
sistance more  effectual,  various  associa- 
tions were  formed  among  the  settlers ; 
and,  at  length,  a  convention  of  represen- 
tatives from  the  several  towns  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains,  was  called. 
This  convention  met  in  the  fall  of  1766, 
and,  afler  mature  deliberation,  appointed 
Samuel  Robinson,  of  Bennington,  an 
agent  to  represent,  to  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  the  grievances  of  the  settlers, 
and  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  confirmation 
of  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  The  ac- 
tions of  ejectment  were,  however,  still 
going  on  in  the  courts  at  Albany,  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  them  by  the  set- 
tlers, nor  was  any  defence  made  ;  bu^  the 
settlers  were  very  careful  that  none  of 
the  decisions  of  the  court  should  be  car- 
ried into  execution. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1766,  the  colonial 
assembly  of  New  York  had  passed  an  act 
erecting  a  portion  of  the  territory  covered 
by  the  New  Hampshire  grants  into  a  new 
county,  by  the  name  of  Cumberland,* 
and  making  provision  for  building  therein 
a  court  house  and  jail,  to  be  located  at 
Chester ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  rep- 
resentations made  by  Mr.  Robinson  at 
the  British  Court,  his  Majesty  in  council, 
was  pleased,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1767,  to 
issue  an  order  annulling  this  act  of  the 
provincial  legislature ;  and  on  the  24th  of 
July  following  another  special  order  was 
obtained,  prohibiting  the  ffovernor  of  New 
York,  upon  pain  of  his  Majesty's  highest 
displeasure,  from  making  any  further 
grants  whatsoever  of  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion, till  his  Majesty's  further  pleasure 
should  be  known  concerning  the  same.t 

But  before  Mr.  Robinson  had  fully  ac- 
complished the  business  of  his  mission  in 
England,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
take  the  small-pox,  of  which  distemper 
he  died  at  London,  in  October,  1767,  and 
it  is  not  known  that  a  detailed  account  of 
his  proceedings  was  ever  transmitted  to 


«  See  part  third,  srtiols  Cnmhsrland  County, 
t  8kdt*t  Vsnaoat  Btata  Papsn,  p.  90. 
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the  people  on  the  New  Hampshire  grrants, 
who  had  made  him  their  agent. 

Notwithstanding  the  annulling  of  the 
act  of  the  proyincial  legislature  above 
mentioned,  and  the  prohibition  contained 
in  the  order  of  the  24th  of  Jul  j,  1767,  the 
government  of  New  York  cont'mued  to 
make  grants,  and  to  proceed  in  canring 
out  their  designs  in  the  division  of  tlie 
territory  into  counties.  They  had  already 
established  a  court  of  common  picas,  and 
appointed  judges  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, when,  on  the  2d  of  December, 
1767,  they  received  official  notice  of  the 
annulling  of  the  act  by  which  that  county 
was  established.  But  instead  of  desisting, 
in  obedience  to  the  roval  decree,  they, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  General, 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1768,  re-psssed 
the  act  which  had  just  been  annulled, 
and  proceeded  in  the  organization  of  the 
county. 

The  courts  for  Cumberland  county 
were  held  at  Chester  for  four  or  five 
years,  but  no  county  buildings  were 
erected.  In  1772,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  supervisor  of  the  county,  tlie 
county  seat  was  removed  to  Westminster, 
and  a  court  house  and  jail  erected.  A 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  was  disposed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York, 
while  another  portion  was  equally,  and 
even  more,  disposed  to  resist,  and  this 
state  of  things  continued,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  subsequent  pages,  for  some  time 
after  the  declaration  of  the  independence^ 
of  Vermont  in  1777. 

The  county  of  Cumberland  extended 
•  northerly  to  tho  south  line  of  the  towns 
of  Tunbrid^,  Strafford  and  Thetford. 

The  territory  lying  north  of  this  coun- 
ty and  east  of  tlie  Green  Mountains,  was, 
on  the  7th  of  Marcli,  1770,  erected  into  a 
county  by  the  name  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  county  seat  soon  afler  fixed  at  New- 
bury. This  county,  at  the  time  of  its  es- 
tablishment, was  said  to  contain  about 
700  inhabitants,  who  were  generally  op- 
posed to  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of 
New  York.  In  1772  another  county  was 
constituted  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, by  the  name  of  Charlotte.  It  was 
bounded  south  by  the  north  line  of  Sun- 
derland and  Arlington  and  a  line  extend- 
ing westward  thence  to  Hudson  river, 
nnd  included  all  the  country  to  the  north- 
ward, on  both  sides  of  lake  Champlain,  to 
Canada  line.  The  countv  seat  was  fixed 
at  Skeensborough,  now  Whitehall,  and 
Philip  Skeene  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judj^es  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 
All  thnt  part  of  Vermont  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountain  lying  south  of  this  coun- 
ty was  included  in  the  county  of  Albany. 


This  organization  of  counties  continued 
till  the  declaration  of  the  independence 
of  Vermont  in  1777 

In  1769  the  council  of  New  York  had 
decided  Uiat  the  King's  order  **  Did  not 
extend  to  prevent  the  governor  from  the 
granting  of  any  lands  which  had  not  been 
previously  granted  by  New  Hampshire."  ^ 
The  governor  had,  therefore,  continued  te' 
mnke  new  grants  to  his  favorites  and 
friends ;  nor  did  he  confine  his  grants, 
agreeably  to  the  decision  of  the  council^ 
to  the  ungranted  lands,  but  in  many  cases 
regranted  such  as  were  already  covered 
by  New  Hampshire  charters.  But  while 
the  success  of  Mr.  Robinson's  mission  to 
England  had  hardly  served  as  a  tempo- 
rary check  upon  the  proceedings  of  New 
York,  it  inspired  the  settlers  on  the 
grants  with  new  confidence  in  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  gave  them  strong 
grounds  to  hope  that  their  rights  would 
be  eventually  acknowledged  and  protect- 
ed by  the  Crown. 

In  the  meantime,  the  efforts  of  the 
claimants  under  New  York  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  were  unremitting.  Sur- 
veyors were  sent  on  to  allot  them,  but 
these,  when  discovered  by  the  settlers, 
were  not  permitted  to  proceed.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1769,  a  party  of  New  York  surveyor* 
was  observed  to  be  running  a  line  across 
the  farm  of  Mr.  James  Breckenridge,  in 
Bennington,  and  being  forbidden  to  pro- 
ceed by  Breckenridge  and  others,  who 
had  collected  at  the  plac^,  they  desisted, 
and  went  home.  Whereupon,  Abraham 
Ten  Broek,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
patent  of  Walloomacoik,*  petitioned  the 
governor  and  council  of  New  York,  set- 
ting forth  that  the  commissioners  and  sur- 
veyors for  dividing  that  patent  had  been 
"riotously*  opposed  by  sundry  persons, 
and  prevented  by  their  threats  from  exe- 
cuting the  trust  reposed  in  them."  The 
governor  issued  his  proclamation,  "for 
apprehending  the  principals  and  ring- 
leaders," and  at  the  following  January 
term  of  the  court  at  Albanv,  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Dewey,  Joseph  Robinson,  Eli- 
jah Fay,  Thomas  Henderson,  Ebenezer 
Robinson,  and  John  Stewart  were  indict- 
ed as  rioters,  but  none  of  them  were  ar- 
rested, or  brought  to  trial. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  settlers,  on 
the  18th  of  October,  1769,  petitioned  the 
governor  and  council  of  New  Hampshire 
to  interpose  with  the  Crown  in  their  be- 
half, and  again  on  the  24th  of  the  same 
month.  The  last  of  these  petitions  was 
signed  by  Samuel  Safford  for  Bennington, 

*  Thift  is  laid  to  bo  a  Dutch  word,  ■ifnifyii^ 
Wallum's  patent.  It  is  uniformljr  written  WaXlmwb- 
tckaik  ki  all  tho  N.  T.  records. 
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Benjamin  Gardner  for  Powna],  Jehiel 
Hawley  for  Arlington,  Benjamin  Pardj 
for  Manchester,  Tbomaa  Barney  for  Sun- 
derland, and  Benjamin  Colvin  for  Shafts- 
bnry.  In  the  meantime,  the  ^vernment 
of  New  York  continued  to  make  grants, 
and  actions  of  ejectment  against  the  set- 
tlers continued  to  be  brouffht  in  the  court 
at  Albanj  ;  and  Ethan  Allen,  afterwards 
so  distinguished,  first  coming  to  reside  in 
the  grants  about  this  time,  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  New  Hampshire  grantees 
hi  the  actions  brought  against  them.  He 
proceeded  to  New  Hampshire,  procured 
the  necessary  documents  from  the  colo- 
nial government  there,  engaged  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Ingersoll,  an  eminent  lawyer 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  June,  1770,  they 
appeared  before  the  court  at  Albany,  and 
the  trial  of  Josiah  Carpenter,  of  Shafts- 
bury,  came  on.  The  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant produced  to  the  court  the  docu- 
ments above  mentioned,  among  which 
were  the  charter  of  the  township  and  the 
defendant's  deed  from  the  original  pro- 
prietors. But  these  were  immediately 
set  aside  by  the  court,  on  .the  alleged 
ground  that  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
were  illegal,  and  a  verdict  was  readily 
obtained  against  the  defendant. 

Two  other  cases  being  tried  with  like 
results,  no  fxirther  defence  was  made  be- 
fore the  court.  And  it  is  related  that 
before  Allen  left  Albany,  he  was  called 
npon  by  the  attorney  general  and  some 
others,  who  told  him  that  the  cause  of  the 
settlers  was  desperate,  and  urged  him  to 
go  home,  and  persuade  h'm  Green  Moun- 
tain friends  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  with  their  new  landlords,  remind- 
ing him  of  the  proverb  that  might  often 
pretails  against  right.  Allen  coolly  re- 
plied to  them,  that  the  gods  of  the  tallies 
are  not  the  gods  of  the  hills ;  and  when 
asked  by  Kemp,  the  King's  attorney,  to 
explain  his  meaning,  he  only  added,  that 
if  he  would  accompany  him  to  Benning- 
ton, the  sense  would  be  made  clear. 

When  the  news  of  the  proceedings  at 
Albany  reached  the  grants,  it  created 
loud  murmurs  of  discontent  among  the 
people.  A  convention  of  the  settlers  was 
held  at  Bennington,  in  which  it  was 
"  Resolved,  to  support  their  rights  and 
property  which  they  possessed  under  the 
New  Hampshire  grants,  against  the  usur- 
pation and  unjust  claims  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  New  York,  sr  force,  as 
law  and  justice  were  denied  them."  Hav- 
ing thus  appealed  to  the  last  arbiter  of 
disputes,  their  resolution  was  followed  by 
a  spirited  and  determined  resistance  of 
the  authority  of  New  York,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  several  of  the  settlers 


were  indicted  as  rioters ;  but  the  officers 
sent  to  apprehend  them  **  were  seized  bv 
the  people,"  says  a  writer  of  that  period, 
**and  severely  chastised  with  twigs  of  the 
toUdemess.** 

At  this  period,  and  for  sometime  after- 
wards,  one  of  the  most  efficient  support- 
ers of  the  authority  of  New  York  was 
John  Munro,  who  was  proprietor  of  a  pa- 
tent under  that  province,  lying  upon 
White  Creek,  and  extending  into  what  i» 
called  Shaflsbury  Hollow.  He  held  the 
office  of  justice  of  peace  for  the  county 
of  Albany,  and  resided  on  his  patent  near 
the  west  line  of  Shaftsbury.  He  had 
about  him  a  number  of  tenants  and  de- 
pendants, and  by  his  boldness  and  energy 
of  character  was  very  troublesome  to  tSe 
New  Hampshire  grantees.  By  his  assist- 
ance, the  sheriff  of  Albany  county  sur- 
prised and  arrested  Silas  Robinson  in 
Bennington,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of^ November,  1770,  and  sacceeded 
in  conveying  him  to  Albany,  where  he 
was  imprisoned.  At  the  J&nuary  term  of 
the  court  in  1771  he  was  indicted  as  a 
rioter,  and  kept  in  jail  till  October,  when 
he  was  liberated  on  bail.  Simeon  Hatha- 
way, Moses  Scott,  and  Jonathan  Fisk 
were  also  indicted,  but  none  of  them 
were  arrested. 

Whenever  the  sheriff  appeared  upon 
the  grants  for  the  purpose  of  arresting- 
rioters,  or  ejecting  the  settlers,  he  was 
sure  to  be  met  by  a  party  larger  than  his 
ewn,  fully  determined  to  frustrate  his  ob- 
ject. Being  required  to  serve  a  writ  of 
ejectment  on  James  Breckenridge,  the 
sheriff,  by  order  of  the  governor,  called  to 
his  assistance  a  posse  of  750  armed  mili- 
tia. The  settlers  having  timely  knowl 
edge  of  his  approach,  assembled  to  the 
number  of  about  300,  and  arranged  their 
plans  to  resist  him.  An  officer  with  18 
men  was  placed  in  the  house, — 120  men 
behind  trees  near  the  road  by  which  the 
sheriff  must  advance,  and  the  remainder 
were  concealed  behind  a  ridge  of  land 
within  gun  shot  of  the  house  ;  and  the 
forcing  the  door  by  the  sheriff  was  to  bo 
made  known  to  those  concealed  without 
by  raising  a  red  flag  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney. 

When  the  sheriff  approached  all  were 
silent,  and  he  and  his  men  were  com- 
pletely within  the  ambuscade  before  they 
discovered  their  situation.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck, 
the  sheriff,  went  to  the  door,  demanded 
entrance  as  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Alba- 
ny, and  threatened,  on  refusal,  to  force 
it.  The  answer  from  within  was,  "  at- 
tempt  ?V,  and  you  are  a  dead  man.*'  On 
repeating  his  demand,  with  a  threat  of 
using  force,  he  received  for  a  secdnd  an- 
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8wer — hideous  groans ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  two  divisions  exhibited  their 
hats  on  the  points  of  their  guns,  which 
made  them  appear  much  more  numerous 
than  they  really  were.  The  sheriff  and 
his  posse  seeing  their  dangerous  situation, 
and  not  (says  Ira  Allen  j  being  interested  in 
the  dispute^  made  a  hasty  retreat,  without 
a  shot  Being  fired  on  either  side. 

The  New  York  claimants  finding  that 
the  militia  of  Albany  county  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  act  against  the  settlers, 
they  now  sought  to  accomplish  their  ob- 
ject by  other  means.  By  making  fiivor- 
able  offers  of  titles  under  New  York  to 
some  prominent  individuals  on  the  grants, 
by  conferring  offices  on  others,  and  by 
encouraging  persons  from  New  York  to 
settle  upon  the  unoccupied  lands  which 
had  been  granted  by  New  Hampshire, 
they  hoped  to  divide  the  people,  and  ren- 
der the  New  York  interest  predominant. 

To  thwart  these  plans  of  their  enemies, 
committees  of  safety  were  organized  in 
the  several  towns,  and  a  convention  of 
the  settlers  on  the  grants  was  assembled, 
which  decreed,  among  other  things,  that 
BO  officer  from  New  York  should  be  al- 
lowed, without  permission  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  to  carry  any  person  out  of 
the  district  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
tmd  that  no  surveys  should  be  made,  nor 
lines  ruB,  nor  settlements  made  under 
New  York,  within  the  same.  The  viola- 
tion of  this  decree  was  to  be  punished  at 
the  discretion  of  a  court  formed  by  the 
committees  of  safety  or  elders  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  the  same  time  the  civil  officers 
were  to  be  allowed  to  exercise  their  prop- 
er functions  in  collecting  debts  and  other 
matters  not  connected  with  the  contro- 
versy. 

To  carry  out  these  measures,  and  be  in 
readiness  in  case  of  emergency,  a  mili- 
tary association  was  formed,  of  which 
Ethan  Allen  was  appointed  Colonel  Com- 
mandant; and  Seth'' Warner,  Remember 
Baker,  Robert  Cochran,  Gideon  Warner, 
and  some  others,  were  appointed  Cap- 
tains. Under  these,  the  people  of  the 
grants  armed,  and  occasionally  met  for 
military  exercise  and  discipline.  Of  this 
organization  Gov.  Tryon  was  apprized 
early  in  1772,  by  a  letter  firom  John 
Munro,  in  which  he  says  :  **  The  rioters 
have  established  a  company  at  Benning- 
ton, commanded  by  Capt.  Warner,  and 
on  new  year's  day  his  company  was  re- 
viewed, and  continued  all  day  in  military 
exercise  and  firing  at  marks." 

In  pursuance  of  the  New  York  policy 
before  mentioned,  settlements  were  made 
in  the  westeru  parts  of  Rupert  and  Paw- 
let  by  persons  who  had  armed  themselves 


in  defiance  of  the  New  Hampshire  grao^ 
tees.  In  October,  1771,  Ethan  Allen, 
Remember  Baker,  and  Robert  Cochran, 
with  six  others,  inhabitants  of  Rupert,  all 
well  armed,  proceeded  to  warn  off  the 
intruders,  who,  finding  opposition  vatn, 
fled  to  New  York,  and  the  log  houses 
which  they  had  erected  *^  were  pulled 
down,  laid  in  hei^,  and  burned  with 
fire.'* 

Alexander  McNaughton,  a  New  York 
justice  of  the  peace,  upon  this  issued  a 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  per- 
sons above  mentioned  as  rioters,  but  at 
the  same  time  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
New  York  that  their  situation  among  the 
mountains  was  such  that  no  sheriff  or 
constable  could  take  them;  and  recom- 
mended that  a  reward  be  offered  for  their 
apprehension.  Accordingly,  on  the  27th 
of  November,  the  governor,  by  advice  of 
his  council,  put  forth  a  proclamation, 
offering  a  reward  of  £20  each  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  Cochran,  Allen,  Baker,  and 
the  six  others. 

In  February,  1772,  the  sheriff  of  Alba- 
ny county  came  to  Rupert  with  the  gov- 
ernor's proclamation,  but  did  not  succeed 
in  taking  any  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
the  alleged  riotous  proceedings.  On  his 
return,  he  reported  to  the  governor  that 
the  rioters  had  retired,  but  from  the  con- 
duct of  those  at  home,  not  concerned  in 
the  riot,  **  he  found  the  greatest  appear- 
ance of  a  determined  resolution  not  to 
submit  to  the  government,  and  this  he 
found  partciularly  verified  by  the  conduct 
of  eight  or  nine,  who  were  armed  with 
guns  and  clubs,  in  which  manner  they 
came  to  the  house  of  one  Harmon  near 
Indian  river,  where  he  then  was,  and 
from  their  conduct  it  plainhf  appeared 
what  they  intended.*^ 

Shortly  after  this  John  Munro,  the  New 
York  justice  alread^  mentioned,  moved 
by  the  hope  of  the  reward  and  the  desire 
of  notoriety,  resolved  to  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
rioters.  Having  assembled  ten  or  twelve 
of  his  friends  and  dependants,  on  the  22d 
of  March,  1772,  before  daylight,  bein^r 
Sunday  morning,  he  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  Remember  Baker  in  Ariingtoa 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  him.  Baker 
was  awakened  by  the  breaking  open  of  his 
door,  and  the  entrance  of  a  number  of  men 
armed  with  swords  and  pistols.  The  in- 
truders rushed  upon  him  with  savage  fury, 
wounding  him  by  a  cut  across  the  head, 
and  also  on  the  arm,  with  a  sword.  His 
wife  too  was  barbarously  woun«ied  by  a 
sword  cut  across  the  head  and  neck,  and 
one  of  his  boys  also,  then  about  ^2  years 
old.  Baker  being  overpowered  anid  bound 
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wts  thrown  into  a  »leigh  and  conTeyed 
off  with  the  greatest  speed  towards  Al- 
bmr. 

The  news  of  this  transaction  being  sent 
bj  express  to  Bennington,  ten  men  im- 
mediately moanted  their  horses  for  the 
purpose  of  intercepting  the  banditti  and 
rescoinff  Baker.  Thej  came  upon  Mun- 
TO  and  his  party  just  before  they  reached 
the  Hudson  river,  who  on  the  6rst  ap- 
pearance of  their  pursuers  abandoned  their 
prisoner  and  fled.  Baker  was  found  nearly 
exhausted  by  his  sufferings  and  the  loss  of 
blood.  Haying  refreshed  him  and  dress- 
ed his  wounds,  they  carried  him  home  to 
the  no  small  joy  or  his  friends  and  the 
whole  settlement. 

An  account  of  this  transaction  was  af- 
terwards sent  to  the  goyemor  of  New 
York  by  Munro,  in  which  he  represents 
the  conflict  at  Baker's  house  as  yery  des- 
perate, and  says  *^he  has  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  DiyineProyidence  for  the  pres- 
eryation  of  his  life  and  that  of  his  party.*' 
He  says  further  that  he  should  haye  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  Baker  to  Albany,  *^  if 
he  could  haye  had  ten  men,  who  would 
haye  taken  arms  and  obeyed  his  orders  ; 
hot  that  they  all  ran  into  the  woods  when 
th^  ouffht  to  haye  resisted." 

Shortly  after  this  attack  upon  Baker, 
Munro  made  an  attempt  to  arrest  Seth 
Warner.  Warner  with  a  single  friend  was 
riding  on  horse-back  in  the  yicinity  of 
Munro's  residence^  and,  being  met  by 
Munro  and  seyeral  of  his  dependants,  a 
ecmyersation  ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which 
Mnaro  suddenly  seized  the  bridle  of  War- 
ner's horse  and  commanded  the  bystand- 
ers to  aid  in  arresting  him.  Warner  afler 
Tainly  urging  him  to  desist,  struck  Mun- 
ro oyer  t^  head  with  a  dull  cutlass  and 
leyelled  him  to  the  ground.  Munro,  though 
stunned  and  disabled  for  the  time,  receiv- 
ed no  permanent  injury,  and  the  specta- 
tors manifesting  no  disposition  to  inter- 
line, Warner  was  permitted  to  proceed 
without  further  molestation. 

The  repeated  aggressions  of  this  kind 
aroused  the  settlers  to  a  determination  to 
maintain  their  ground  at  all  hazards,  and 
to  expel  every  person  who  should  be  found 
upon  the  grants  under  the  auspices  of  the 
N.  T.  claimants.  In  this  exasperated  state 
of  public  feeliDg,news  was  received  atBen- 
ningtoD  thatGov.Tryon  was  ascending  the 
North  river  with  a  body  of  troops,  for  the 
purpose  of  subduing  and  chastising  the 
refractory  Green  Mountain  Boys**    This 

*  It  wai  tboot  thb  time  that  the  ■ottleri  of  the  New 
HamnhirtOraou  began  to  be  called  Green  Moun- 
tain Boy*.  The  name  was  first  applied  to  tbe  mili- 
tatv  bot  wat  aooa  extended  to  the  settlers  in  gen- 


report  was  at  first  credited  and  produced 
some  alarm.  The  committees  of  safety 
and  military  officers  met  in  convention 
and  afler  a  fbll  consideration  of  their  sit- 
uation, finally  resolved  that  **  it  was  their 
duty  to  oppose  governor  Tryon  and  his 
troops  to  the  utmost  of  their  power." 

Their  resolution  being  thus  taken,  they 
next  began  to  make  preparations  for  an  ei- 
fectual  resistance.  Two  cannon  and  a  mor- 
tar, with  powder  and  ball,  were  obtained 
from  Hoosic  fort  an^d  there  was  a  gen- 
eral rally  of  the  militia  in  Bennington  and 
the  neighboring  towns.  In  order  to  en- 
sure an  effectual  resistance,  it  was  con- 
cluded to  place  some  of  their  best  marks- 
men at  the  narrow  passes  along  the  road 
from  Albany  to  Bennington,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  shooting  down  the  officers  of  the 
invaders  as  they  advanced  and  producing 
disorder  and  dismay  among  their  troops. 
In  the  mean  time  a  trusty  person  was  ais- 
patehed  to  Albany  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, the  movements  and  designs  of  the 
enemy  and  take  note  of  their  officers  so  as 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  again.  This 
messenger  shortly  returned  wiui  the  joy- 
ful intelligence  that  the  troops  were  wind- 
bound  in  the  river  below  Albany,  and  that 
they  had  no  designs  upon  the  Grants, 
but  were  destined  tor  the  military  posts  on 
the  lakes  :  and  thus  were  the  settlers  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  putting  their 
plans  and  their  valor  to  the  test. 

During  the  preparations  above-men- 
tioned several  persons  on  the  Granto,  who 
were  in  the  New  York  interest,  judging 
it  unsafe  for  them  to  remain,  fled  to  aew 
York,  and  by  their  representations  and 
by  the  intelligence  received  from  Munro, 
governor  Tryon  seems  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  difficulty  of  subjugating 
the  settlers  on  the  Grante,  by  force,  and 
to  have  determined  to  try  what  could 
be  done  by  negotiation.  He  accordingly 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dewey  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Bennington  and  the  adja- 
cent country,  and,  af&r  censuring  them 
for  their  illegal  acts  and  expressing  a 
strong  desire  to  do  them  justice,  he  invi- 
ted them  to  lay  before  him  their  grievan- 
ces and  causes  of  complaint,  and  engaged 
full  security  and  protection  to  any  persons 
they  might  send  to  New  York  on  that  busi- 
ness, excepting  Allen,  Warner  and  three 
others.* 

Governor  Tryon  *s  letter  was  dated  at 
New  York,  May  19th  1772.  On  the  5th 
of  June,  two  answers  were  returned,  one 
signed  by  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose  ny  the  inhabitants  of  Bennington 
and  vielnity ,  and  consisting  of  Mr.  Dewey 


*  This  letter  may  be  found  in  Sladea  Tt.  State 
Papers,  page  S9. 
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and  Others ;  and  the  other  by  the  persons 
excepted  in  the  governor's  letter.*  In 
these  they  proceed  to  show  the  legality  of 
their  titles  to  their  lands  under  the  grants 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  that  their  proceed- 
ings, which  hajd  been  declared  to  be  dis- 
orderly and  riotous,  were  necessary  and 
justifiable  in  defending  themselves  and 
property  against  the  machinations  of  base 
and  sordid  land-jobbers ,  and  express  an 
earnest  wish  that  His  Excellency  would 
assist  to  quiet  tliem  in  their  possessions 
**  till  His  Majesty,  in  his  royal  wisdom 
shall  be  graciously  pleased  to  settle  the 
controversy." 

These  communications  were  forwarded 
by  Capt.  Stephen  Fay  and  his  son  Mr.  Jo- 
nas Fay,  who  were  appointed  agents  on 
the  part  of  the  settlers  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants  to  deliver  them  to  the  gover- 
nor of  New  Fork.  They  were  kindly 
received  bv  His  Excellency  and  laid  before 
the  council.  The  council  afler  mature 
deliberation  reported  favorably,  and  re- 
commended that  His  Excellency  afford  all 
the  relief  in  his  power,  by  suspending  till 
His  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  known, 
all  prosecutions  in  behalf  of  tlie  crown,  on 
account  of  crimes  with  which  the  settlers 
stood  charged,  and  recommend  that  the 
owners  of  disputed  lands,  claimed  under 
New  York  titles,  should  suspend,  during 
the  same  period,  all  civil  suits  concerning 
the  same.  This  report  of  the  council  was 
approved  by  the  governor  and  was  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  people  of  the 
Grants,  by  their  agents. 

When  intelligence  of  this  result  reach- 
ed Bennington,  it  diffused  universal  joy 
through  the  settlement.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  former  griefs  and  suffer- 
ings, was,  for  the  moment,  swept  away 
in  the  overflowing  enthusiasm  for  gover- 
nor Tryon.  On  tlie  15th  of  July,  1772,  the 
committee  which  had  replied  to  the  letter 
of  the  governor  of  New  York,  together 
with  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  assembled 
at  the  meeting-house  in  Bennington,  and 
their  agents  then  laid  before  them  the  re- 
sults of  their  mission  to  New  York.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  received  may  be 
best  understood  from  the  report,  made  by 
tliese  agents  shortly  afler  to  governor 
Tryon.  ^ 

"  We,  as  messengers,  laid  before  the 
above  committee  an  extract  of  the  minutes 
of  His  Majesty's  Council  of  the  province 
of  New  York  of  tlie  2d  instant,  together 
with  His  Excellency  governor  Tryon's 
letter  of  the  same  date,  directed  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Bennington,  &c.  aad  after 
reading  the  same,  the  above  committee 


*  Theto  may  be  found  in  Slade'f  Yti  8Ute  Papers, 
page  94  and  as. 


and  a  numerous  concourse  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  adjacent  country  and  other 
spectators,  gave  a  full  and  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  the  papers  aforesaid ;  and 
the  thanks  of  the  people  were  presented  to 
us  for  our  diligence  in  procuring  these  pa- 
pers. Peace  was  also  recommended  on 
the  whole  New  Hampshire  Grants,  by  all 
who  were  present ;  when  the  whole  artil- 
lery of  Bennington,  with  the  small  arms 
were  several  times  discharged  in  honor  of 
the  governor  and  council  of  New  York.-— 
Health  to  the  king — Health  to  governor 
Tryon — Health  to  the  council  of  New 
York — Universal  peace  and  plenty,  liber- 
ty and  prosperity,  by  sundry  respectable 
gentlemen,  some  of  whom  were  from 
neighboring  provinces. 

Stephen  Fat, 
Jonas  Fay."  • 

During  these  transactions  at  New  York, 
intelligence  was  brought  to  Bennington 
that  Air.  Kockbum,  a  noted  surveyor  in 
the  employment  of  New  York  claimants, 
was  engaged  in  laying  out  land  in  some 
of  the  northern  townships.  Ethan  Allen 
collected  a  small  party,  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  surveyor,  overtook  him,  broke  his  in- 
struments and  made  him  prisoner.  He 
was  brought  to  Ccwtleton,  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  banishment,  and  was  to  suffer 
death  if  caught  within  the  Grants,  but  at 
this  juncture  hearing  of  the  success  of 
the  mission  to  New  York,  they  rescinded 
their  harsh  sentence,  and  dismissed  the 
surveyor. 

During  this  expedition,  Allen's  party  dis- 
possessed the  tenants  of  an  intruder  at  the 
lower  falls  onOtterCre^k,where  Vergenncs 
now  stands.  The  lands  here  had  been  gprant- 
ed  by  New  Hampshire  in  1761,and  a  settle- 
ment commenced  under  said  grant,  and  a 
saw-mill  erected  as  early  as  1769.  Short- 
ly after,  Col.  Reed,  claiming  under  a  sub- 
sequent grant  from  New  York,  forcibly 
drove  off  tlie  New  Hampshire  settlers  and 
put  his  own  tenants  in  possession.  Tbcy 
had  extended  the  settlement,  erected  sev- 
eral log-houses  and  a  grist-mill.  These 
were  in  turn  ordered  off  by  Allen,  their 
houses  burnt,  their  mill-stones  broken 
by  being  thrown  over  the  falls,  and 
Fangbom,  the  New  Hampshire  proprietor, 
a^in  put  in  possession  of  his  saw-mill. 

Intelligence  of  these  transactions  soon 
reached  governor  Tryon,  who,  on  the 
11th  of  August,  1772,  addressed  a  letter 
of  sharp  rebuke  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Grants  and  required  them  forthwith  to 
put  Col.  Reed's  tenants  "  into  re-posses- 

*  This  document  maj  bo  found  in  tbo  lllh  No. 
of  the  DiiitoricQl  Reading!,  publiihrd  in  the  State 
Banner  of  July  SO,  1841,  and  was  copied  from  the 
ori{iDal  00  file  at  Albany. 
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sioii  of  their  lands  and  lenementB."  On 
Che  reception  of  this  letter,  the  commit- 
tees of  the  several  towns  assembled  at 
Manchester,  and  on  the  27th  of  August  a 
bold  and  decisive,  but  conciliatory  answer 
was  prepared,  in  which  they  contended, 
that  there  was  no  breach  of  faith  on  their 
pari)  because  none  was  plighted  till  af- 
ter those  transactions,  when  on  the  15th 
of  July,  the  proposition  of  governor  Tryon 
was  accepted, and  that  the  aggressors  were 
the  New  York  claimants,  who  had  under- 
taken to  survey  and  take  possession  of  the 
disputed  domain,  declaring  unequivocally 
their  determination  neither  to  break  arti- 
cles of  public  faith,  insult  governmental 
authority,  nor  abandon  their  property  to 
the  mercy  of  New  York  land-jobbers. 
They,  moreover,  declined  restoring  (Jol. 
Reed's  tenants  their  possessions,  not 
doubting  that  when  His  Excellency  came 
to  understand  that  tiiey  were  really  in 
truders,  he  would  approve  their  conduct.* 

To  the  above-mentioned  communication 
an  answer  from  the  governor  was  re- 
spectfully requested,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  saw  fit  to  comply  ;  and  this  abor- 
tive attempt  at  reconciliation  seems  only 
to  have  widened  the  breach  and  increased 
the  animosity  between  the  parties.  New 
York  now  resorted  to  the  expedient  of 
appointing  several  prominent  settlers  to 
office  for  the  purpose,  of  buying  them 
over  to  their  interests.  To  counteract 
these  designs  and  to  provide  for  an  effec- 
tual resistance  to  the  Yorkers,  a  conven- 
tion was  assembled  at  Manchester,  on  the 
2ist  of  October,  1772,  which  ,among  other 
things,  decreed  that  no  person  on  the 
Grants  should  accept  or  hold  any  office 
under  the  authority  of  New  York :  ^<  and 
all  civil  and  military  officers,  who  had  ac- 
ted under  the  authority  of  New  York 
were  required  to  suspend  their  functions 
on  the  pain  of  being  vieioed.''\  It  was  also 
decreed  «'tbat  no  person  should  take 
grants,  or  confirmation  of  grants^  under 
Qie  government  of  New  York.'* 

Punishment  for  the  infraction  of  these 
decrees  was  led  to  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  except  that  it  must  not  be  capital 
for  the  first  offence. 


Section  IV. 
Controversy  tntk  J^ew  York  from  1773  to 
1775 — Minatory  act  of  New  York — Res- 
olutions  and  remonstrance  of   the  set- 
tlers. 

In  July,  1773,  Col.  Reed,  whose  ten- 
ants had  been  dispossessed  at  the  lower 
611s  on  Otter  Creek,  as  mentioned  in  the 

♦  For  Got.  Trjron'i  letter  and  the  roply,  8«oSlid«'* 
Vt.  State  Paper*,  pftgos  Sl»— 33. 
\  A}l«Q'g  fJiatorj  of  Vennont. 
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preceding  section,  induced  a  number  of 
Scotch  emigrants,  who  had  lately  arrived 
at  New  York,  to  accompany  him  to  Otter 
Creek  for  the  purpose  of  re-possessing  the 
property  which  he  claimed  there.  On 
their  arrival  the  New  Hampshire  settlers 
were  a  second  time  compelled  to  abandon 
the  place,  and  Col.  Reed,  having  repair- 
ed the  grist-mill  and  re-instated  the  mill 
stones  by  means  of  hooping  them,  lefl 
the  Scotchmen,  with  orders  to  keep  pos- 
session and  continue  the  improvements. 

Intelligence  of  these  transactions  soon 
readied  Bennington,  whereupon  Ethan 
Allen,  Seth  Warner,  Remember  Baker, 
and  a  number  of  others  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  for  the  purpose  of 
again  dispossessing  the  New  York  intru- 
ders and  restdring  the  rightfbl  owners. 
They  compelled  the  miller  to  break  the 
mill-stone  into  small  pieces  with  a  sledge 
and  throw  them  down  the  falls,  and  com- 
manded them  not  to  repair  the  mill  again 
"  on  pain  of  suffering  the  displeasure  of 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys."  The  Scotch 
settlers,  who  had  not  removed  their  fam- 
ilies from  New  York,  on  hearing  the  na- 
ture of  the  controversy,  declared  they  had 
been  deceived,  and  abandoning  all  claim 
to  the  lands,  retired,  and  afterwards  set- 
tled on  the  Mohawk  river. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  scenes, 
Allen  and  his  party  caused  a  small  block- 
house to  be  erected  at  the  falls,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  a  few  men  and  subse- 
quently afforded  full  protection  to  these 
setUements  against  the  "  Yorkers."  At  this 
period  the  rich  lands  on  the  Winooski,  or 
Onion  river,  were  attracting  much  atten- 
tion, and  several  persons  in  and  about 
Bennhigton,  and  others  in  Connecticut, 
had  made  purchases  there  under  New 
Hampshire  titles  ;  and  there  is  a  tradition 
that  the  intelligence  of  Col.  Reed's  second 
intrasion  was  conveyed  to  Bennington  by 
Ira  Allen,  who  returning  fVom  exploring 
those  lands  preparatory  to  a  settlement, 
and  arriving  at  the  falls  on  Otter  Creek 
on  a  dark  and  stormy  evening,  sought 
shelter  and  refreshment  at  the  settlement 
there,which  was  then  the  most  northerly  on 
the  west  side  of  the  mountains. He  knocked 
at  the  door  and  instead  of  being  met  by  his 
friends,  who  had  been  re-instated  by  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  as  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  was  met  by  the 
thrust  of  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  some  per- 
son within,  which  luckily  did  him  no  in- 
jury. After  making  known  his  condition 
he  was  admitted  but  to  his  surprize  he 
found  the  place  in  possession  of  a  number 
of  Scotchmen.  Here  he  passed  the  night 
and  then  proceeded  to  Bennington  with 
the  intelligence. 
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After  hayiDgf  secured  the  New  Hamp- 
ihire  settlers  in  their  possessions  on  Otter 
Creek,  and  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
intrusion  of  New  York  olaimanta  upon 
the  lands  on  the  Winooski  river,  Allen  and 
Baker  proceeded  thither,  with  their  men 
and  erected  a  blockhouse  near  the  lower 
falls  on  that  stream.  It  stood  on  the  Col- 
chester side  of  the  river,  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  now  called  "  Winooski  Village  ;*' 
and  had  32  port-holes,  in  the  upper  story. 
The  settlement  upon  this  river  was  com- 
menced the  next  year,  1774,  and  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  in  1775, 
the  block-house,  heing  furnished  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  afforded  the  settlers 
shelter  and  protection  till  the  settlement 
was  abandoned  in  1776. 

In  consequence  of  the  second  J^^P^^' 
sion  of  Col.  Heed's  tenants,  governor  Try- 
on  applied  to  general  Uudimand,  the 
military  commander-in-chief,  for  a  milita- 
ry force  to  protect  the  New  York  claimants 
in  their  possessions,  but  the  general, 
doubting  the  propriety  of  employing  the 
regular  troops  for  such  a  purpose,  refused 
to  comply  with  His  Excellency's  wishes. 

Clarendon  and  vicinity  was  settled  by 
people,  who  were  generally  in  favor  of 
New  York.  Those  in  the  south  part  of 
Clarendon  held  their  lands  under  deeds 
from  Col.  Henry  H.  Lydius,  who  pretend- 
ed to  derive  his  title  from  governor  Pow- 
nal  of  Massachusetts,  ai|d  their  township 
•  was  called  Durham.  Tlie  north  part  of 
Clarendon  and  a  part  of  Rutland  had  been 
granted  by  New  York  under  the  name  of 
Social-borough.  Some  of  the  principal 
men  of  Durham  and  Social-borough  hav- 
ing accepted  offices  and  thus  recognized 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  and  fre- 
quent disturbances  having  arisen  in  that 
quarter,  in  the  fall  of  1773,  Allen  and  Ba- 
ker raised  a  force  of  100  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  Ourhamites,  as  they 
were  called,  either  by  terror  or  force  to  re- 
cognize the  New  Hampshire  title.  On 
the  advance  of  this  force  they,  who  held 
offices  under  New  York,  fled.  Allen  and 
his  party  remained  several  days,  and  after 
sundry  exhortations  and  threatenings,  re- 
turned without  injQicting  any  serious 
injury  upon  the  persons  or  property  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  leaders  of  the  Ourhamites  fled  to 
NewYork,and  laid  before  the  governor  and 
council  a  fuH  statement  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  what  they  were  pleased  to 
call  the  "  £iennington  mob."  The  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  regarded  these  out- 
rages as  open  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion, 
which  could  no  longer  be  endured.  They 
looked  upon  the  Green  Mountain  Bovs  as 
a  lawless  banditti,  and,  confiding  in  their 


own  strength,  and  miscalculating  the 
power  and  resistance  of  a  few  determin- 
ed spirits  acting  on  the  defensive  and 
driven  to  desperation,  the^  resolved  to 
bring  them  to  merited  punishment.  For 
this '  purpose  they  proceeded  to  adopt 
measures  *'the  most  minatory  and  des- 
potic of  any  thing  which  had  ever  appear- 
ed in  the  Brithih  Colonies." 

A  comittee  of  the  general  assembly  of 
New  York,  on  the  5th  day  of  February, 
J  774,  passed  several  resolutions,  expres- 
sive of  their  opinion  of  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call  the  lawless  and  riotoua 
proceedings  of  the  "  Bennington  Mob  ;*' 
and,  among  other  things,  they  desired  hiv 
Excellency,  the  governor  to  offer,  by 
proclamation,  a  reward  for  apprehending 
and  securing  the  ringleaders,  in  those 
tr^sactions,  in  the  jail  at  Albany.  This 
committee  also  recommended  that  a  law 
should  be  passed,  the  object  of  which 
should  be,  more  effectually  *'  to  suppress 
riotous  and  disorderly  proceedings,  and  to 
bring  offenders  to  condign  punishment."** 

A  knowledge  of  the  doings  of  this  com- 
mittee having  reached  the  settlers,through 
the  public  prints,  a  general  meeting  of 
the  committees  of  the  several  townships, 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Eliakim  Wellers, 
in  Manchester,  March  1st,  1774,  and  aA 
terwards  by  adjoumme^t,  at  Jehiid  Haw- 
ley's  in  Arlington,  on  the  3d  Wednesday  of 
the  same  month. t  At  this  meeting,  waa 
drawn  up  a  sketch  of  the  proceedings  pre- 
vious to  this  period,  and,  after  recom- 
mending to  the  government  of  New  York 
to  wait  the  determination  of  his  Majesty, 
before  proceeding  to  further  extremities, 
it  was  resolved,  ^^  that  as  a  country,  we 
will  stand  bv  and  defend  our  friends  and 
nciighbors  who  are  indicted  at  the  expense 
of  onr  lives  and  fortunes."  It  was  also 
resolved  "that  for  the  future  every  ne- 
cessary preparation  be  made,  and  that  our 
inhabitants  hold  themselves  in  readiness, 
at  a  minute's  warning,  to  aid  and  defend 
those  friends  of  ours,  who,  for  their  activ- 
ity in  the  great  and  and  general  cause, 
are  falsely  denominated  rioters."  It  was 
at  the  same  time  agreed,  that  they  should 
act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  should  en- 
courage the  execution  of  the  laws  in  civil 
cases,  and  also  in  criminal  prosecutions 
"  that  toere  ^  indted.** 

While  the  convention  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  was  discussmg  and 
adopting  these  resolutions,  the  general 
assembly  of  New  York  was  proceeding 
to  carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  of  the 
5th  of  February ;  and  on  the  9th  of  March, 


*  For  tbeM  ReM>1otkmi  we  8Iade*i  VemontStat* 
wn,  pece  37. 
For  tMSt  prooMdingt,  Mft  Skde't  8.  P.  p.  36. 
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1774,  they  enacted  a  law  which  pot  an 
end  to  all  protpecta  of  reconcihation.* 
This  eztraordinaxy  law,  (which  is  of  too 
great  length  to  be  inaerted  entire,)  enactp 
ed,  among  other  things  equally  aangoin- 
ary  and  despotic, — that  if  any  person,  or 

? arsons,  oppose  any  ciyil  officer  of  New 
ork,  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  daty, 
*«  or  wilfully  bum  or  destroy,  the  grain, 
c«m.or  hay,  of  any  other  persons  being 
in  any  inclosure ;  or  if  any  persons  un- 
law! ully,  riotously  and  tumultuously  as- 
sembled together  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  shall,  unlawfully  and  with 
force,  demolish,  or  pull  down,  or  begin  to 
demolish,  or  pull  down  any  dwelling- 
house,  bam,  stable,  grist-mill,  saw-mifi, 
or  out-house,  within  either  of  the  said 
counties  of  Albany  and  Charlotte ;  that 
then  each  of  said  offbnces  shall  be  ad- 
judged felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy, 
and  the  offenders  therein  shall  be  adjudg- 
ed felons,  and  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases 
of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.** 

It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  goyemor  to 
publish  the  names  of  such  persons,  in  the 
public  papers,  as  were  indicted  in  either  of 
the  counties  of  Albany,  or  Charlotte,  for 
any  offence  made  capital  by  this  or  any 
other  law,  with  an  oixier  in  council  com- 
manding such  offender,  or  offenders,  to 
surrender  themselyes  respectiyely,  within 
the  space  of  seyenty  days  next  aller  the 
publication  thereof.  This  order  was  to 
be  forwarded  to  the  sheriffii  and  posted  up 
in  seyeral  public  places.  *'  And  in  case 
such  offenders  shall  not  respectiyely  sur- 
render themselyes,  he  or  they,  so  neg- 
lecting, or  refusing,  shall  from  the  day 
appointed  for  his  surrendry,  as  aforesaid, 
be  adindged,  deemed  and,  (if  indicted  for 
a  capital  offence  hereafter  to  be  perpe- 
trated,) conyicted  of  felony,  and  shall 
suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  persons  con- 
yicted of  felony  by  yerdict  and  judgment, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.'* 

All  crimes  committed  on  the  grants, 
were,  by  this  act,  permitted  to  be  tried  in 
the  county,  and  by  the  courts  of  Albany ; 
and  the  courts  were  empowered  by  it,  to 
award  execution  a^^inst  such  as  should 
be  indicted  for  capital  offences,  and  who 
should  not  surrender  themselyes  in  con- 
formity to  the  order  of  tbe  goyemor  and 
council,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  been  conyicted  on  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial.  A  proclamation  was  at  the  same 
time  issued  by  the  goyemor  of  New  York, 
offering  a  reward  of  £50  each  for  appre- 
hending and  securing  Ethan  Allen,  Seth 
Warner,  Remember  tfaker,  Robert  Coch- 
ran, Peleg  Sunderland,  S^lyanus  Brown, 


For  this  law,  ses  Slade't  St.  P.  page  42. 


James  Brackenridge  ven  to  make  common 
whom  they  considei^hren  on  the  west,  in 
ions  of  the  settlers.    «ment  of  New  York. 

We  haye  alreadyje  settlers  throughout 
passage  of  the  foregcgrants  was  now  rais- 
to  all  prospects  of  reco\  and  probably  the 
mission  to  the  claims  of  \merican  war  at 
was  regarded  by  the  settleKApril,  was  the 
Hampshire  grants, as  originate  the  parties 
the  ayariee  of  a  set  of  unprinci^This  event 
ulators,   who   coyeted  their  lan3^*o"gh- 
their    yaluable    improyeroents ;   ancf<i4?n- 
designed  to  terrify  them  into  submission.^ 
They  were    satisfied    that  the    popular 
sentiment  was  in  their   fayor,   that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  New  York 
felt  no  interest  in  efforcing  the  tlaims  of 
that  province  to  the  lands  in  question,  and 
former  experience  had  proved  that  the 
militia  could  not  be  brought  to  act  against 
them  with  any  effect. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  threat- 
enings  and  arbitrary  laws  of  that  govern- 
ment were  far  from  inspiring  terror.  They 
were  rather  regarded  by  the  settlers  with 
contempt,  and,  instead  of  palsying,  they 
tended  to  nerve  the  arm  of  resistance. 
Indeed,  the  idea  of  submission  seems  nev- 
er, for  a  moment,  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed by  these  brave  and  determined  veter- 
ans. Having  been  long  inured  to  toils 
and  hardships,  they  were  prepared  to  en- 
counter difficulties  and  dangers  with  un- 
flinching resolution  and  firmness.  And 
so  very  highly  did  they  prize  their  per- 
sonal rights  and  liberties,  that,  rather  than 
surrender  them  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of 
New  York,  they  almost  unanimously,  re» 
solved  to  meet  death,  if  necessary,  in  their 
defiance. 

These  views  and  feelings  are  fully  mani- 
fested in  the  remonstrance  which  they 
made  against  the  foregoing  law,  as  wiU 
appear  from  a  few  brief  extracts,  taken 
m>m  that  fearless  and  spirited  production. 
After  portrajring,  in  their  peculiar  style, 
the  character  of  the  New  York  govem- 
ment,  they  proceeded  to  say,  "  that  by 
legerdemain,  bribery  and  deception,  they 
have  extended  their  dominions  far  and 
wide.  They  have  wrangled  with,  and 
encroached  upon,  the  neighboring  gov- 
ernments, and  have  used'  all  manner  of 
deceit  and  fraud  to  accomplish  their  de- 
signs. Their  tenants  groan  under  their 
usury  and  oppression,  and  they  have  gain- 
ed, as  well  as  merited,  the  disapprobation 
and  abhorrence  of  their  neighbors.  The 
innocent  blood  they  have  already  shed, 
calls  for  Heaven's  vengeance  on  their 
guilty  heads ;  and,  if  they  should  come 
forth  in  arms  against  us,  thousands  of 
their  injured  neighbors  will  join  with  us, 
to  out  off  and  exterminate  such  an  eze- 
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After  having  secofrom  the  face  of  the 
ihire  settlers  in  their 
Creek,  and  with  a  ocument :  "  we  there- 
intrusion  of  New  "y^oersjand  all  persons 
the  lands  on  the  Win.  are  resolved  to  inflict 
Baker  proceeded  An  wlioniiioeTeT  may  art- 
and  erected  a  blr ;  (that  is,  the  apprehen- 
falls  on  that  sK>f  the  persons  indicted  as 
Chester  sidocud  provided  any  of  us,  or  our 
what  is  nQii  be  taken,  and  we  have  not  no- 
and  IvrfWcient  to  relieve  them  *,  or  whether 
'5i4^ relieve  tkem  or  not,  we  are  resolved  to 
isurround  such  person,  or  persons,  as  shall 
take  them,  whether  at  his,  or  tlieir  own 
house,  or  houscB,  or  any  Where  that  we 
can  find  him,  or  them,  and  shoot  such  per- 
son,  or  persons^  dead.  And  furthermore, 
wo  will  kill  and  destroy  any  person  or 
persons  whomsoever,  that  shall  presume 
to  be  accessary,  aiding  or  assisting  in  la- 
king  any  one  of  us,  as  aforesaid  ;  for,  by 
these  presents,  we  give  any  such  disposed 
person,  or  persons,  to  understand,  that  al- 
though they  have  a  license  by  the  law 
aforesaid,  to  kill  its;  and  an  *  indemnifica- 
tion' for  such  murder,  from  the  same  au- 
thority, yet  they  have  no  indemnification 
for  so  doing  from  the  Green  Mountain 
Boys  ;  for  our  lives,  liberties  and  proper- 
lies  are  as  verily  precious  to  us  as  to  any 
of  the  king's  subjects :  but  if  the  govern- 
mental authority  o^  Kew  York  insist  upon 
hilling  It*,  to  take  possession  of  our  '■hcint' 
yards'' — let  them  come  on ;  we  are  ready 
lor  a  game  of  scalping  with  them,  for  our 
martial  spirits  glow  with  bitter  indigna- 
tion and  consummate  fury,  to  blast  their 
infernal  projects." 

The  remonstrance,  from  which  the  fore- 
going are  extracts,  was  dated  the  ^th  day 
of  April,  1774,  and  signed  by  Ethan  Allen 
and  six  others.  About  this  time  a  plan 
was  concerted  to  avoid  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York,  by  having  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  that  part  of  New  York  lying 
east  of  Hudson  river,  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate royal  government.  To  effect  this 
object,  Philip  Skeon,  a  colonel  in  one  of 
the  king's  regiments,  and  the  'owner  of 
large  possessions  on  lake  Champlain,  went 
over  to  Great  Britain,  and  seenm  to  have 
met  with  some  success  ;  but  nothing  de- 
cisive had  been  done  when  the  revolution 
commenced,  which  put  an  end  to  the  ne- 
goriation. 

The  opposition  to  the  claims  of  New 
York  had  hitherto  been  confined,  princi- 
pally, to  the  inhabitants  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains.  The  settlers  on  the 
grant*  in  the  vicinity  of  Connecticut  riv- 
er, had,  many  of  them,  surrendered  their 
orijjinal  chart'^rs,  and  had  taken  new  ones 
under  the  authority  of  New  York.  In 
veveral  of  the  towns  they  submitted  qui- 


etly to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  colony,  and 
stood,  in  a  measure,  unconcerned  specta- 
tors of  the  controversy  in  which  the  set- 
tlers on  the  more  westerly  grants,  were 
so  deeply  involved.  And  where  this  wa« 
not  the  case,  they  had  not  yet  been  driven 
'to  desperation  by  the  executive  officers  of 
New  YQrk.  They  were  not,  however,  in- 
different to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
towards  her  American  Colonies.  The 
settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants 
were,  generally,  emigrants  from  the  other 
New  England  provinces,  and  they  readi- 
ly sympathized  with  their  kindred  and 
friends,  and  were  by  no  means  backward 
in  imbibing  the  growing  spirit  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  oppressive  and  arbitrary  meas- 
ures pursued  by  the  mother  country  to- 
wards her  colonies. 

The  aflkirs  of  the  colonies  had  assumed 
so  alarming  an  aspect,  that  delegates 
from  most  of  the  provinces  met  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  5th  of  September,  1774,  to 
consult  upon  measures  for  the  common 
safety.  The  meeting  of  this  congress  was 
followed  by  an  almost  universal  suspen- 
sion of  the  royal  authoritv  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, excepting  New  York,  which  refused 
its  assent  to  the  measures  recommended 
by  that  body,  and  the  courts  of  justice 
were  either  shut  up  or  adjourned  without 
doing  any  business.  The  first  interrup- 
tion of  this  kind  in  the  colony  of  New 
York,  happened  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland,  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants. 

The  stated  session  of  the  court  for  that 
county  was  to  have  been  holden  at  West- 
minster, on  the  13th  of  March,  177S. 
Much  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  the 
county  because  New  York  had  refused  to 
adopt  the  resolves  of  the  continental  Con . 
gress,  and  exertions  were  made  to  dis- 
suade the  judges  from  holding  the  court. 
But,  as  they  persisted  in  doing  it,  some  of 
thtf  inhabitants  of  Westminster  and  the 
adjacent  towns,  took  possession  of  the 
court  house  at  an  early  hour  in  order  to 
prevent  the  officers  of  the  court  from  en- 
tering. The  court  party  soon  appeared 
before  the  court  house,  armed  with  guns, 
swords  and  pistols,  and  commanded  the 
people^ to  disperse.  But,  as  they  refused 
to  obey,  some  harsh  language  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  the  court  party  retired 
to  their  quarters. 

Tlie  people  then  had  an  interview  with 
judge  Chandler,  who  assured  them  that 
they  miffht  have  quiet  possession  of  the 
house  till  morning,  when  the  court  should 
come  in  without  arras,  and  should  hear 
what  they  had  to  lay  before  them.  But, 
eontmry  to  thi^declaration,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  the  sheriff,  with  the  oth- 
er officers  of  the  courts  attended  by  an 
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armed  force,  repairrd  to  the  court  house. 
Bein^  refused  admittance,  some  of  the 
partjr  fired  into  the  bouse  and  killed  one 
man*  and  wounded  several  others.  The 
wounded  men  they  seized  and  dragged  to 
prison,  with  some  others  who  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  their  escape. 

By  means  of  those  who  escaped,  the 
news  of  this  massacre  was  quickly  spread, 
and  before  noon  the  next  day,  a  large  body 
of  armed  men  had  collected.  A  jury  of 
inquest  brought  in  a  verdict,  that  'the  man 
was  murdered  by  the  court  party.  Sev- 
eral of  the  officers  were  made  prisoners 
and  confined  in  the  jail  at  Northampton, 
in  Massachusetts.  But,  upon  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Chief  Justice  of  New  York, 
they  were  released  from  prison  and  re- 
turned home.t 

These  proceedings  aroused  the  spirit  of 
opposition  to  New  York  throughoat  the 
grants  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains. 
A  meeting  of  committees  from  the  several 
townships  was  held  at  Westminster,  on 
the  llth  of  April,  1775,  at  which  a  num- 
ber of  spirited  resolutions  were  adopted 
relative  to  the  late  unhappy  transactions. 
Among  other  things  it  wns  voted,  "That 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants,  as  pre- 
dicated on  the  eternal  and  immutable  law 
of  self  preservation,  wholly  to  renounce 
and  resist  the  administration  of'the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York,  until  such  times 
as  the  lives  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants may  be  secured  by  it."  A  commit- 
tee was  also  appointed,  of  which  Ethan 
Allen  was  one,  to  remonstrate  to  the  court 
of  Great  Britain  against  that  government 
and  to  petition  his  Majesty,  "  to  be  taken 
out  of  so  oppressive  a  jurisdiction  and 
either  annexed  to  some  other  jurisdiction, 
or  incorporated  into  a  new  one." 

Thus  were  the  settlers  on  tlie  east  side 


*  IVilliam  French.  The  following  is  a  literal  copy 
of  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  Westminster, 
tarniiihed  to  the  Compiler  of  the  Vermont  Stnto  Pa* 
pert  bj  the  Hon.  VVm.  C.  Bradley.  It  in  preserved 
both  ns  a  literary  euriogUy  and  as  rxhibitinf  une- 
quivocal indication  of  the  h-pirit  of  the  times. 

In  Memory  of  William  French  Son   to  Mr 
Nathaniel  French  Who  Was  Shot  at  Weslmin- 
»tcr  March  ye  13ih  I'lS  hy  tht^  hands  of  Cruel 
Ministerial  rools  of  Georjj  ye  3d  in  the  Corthouse 
a?  a  11  a  Clock  at  Night  in  the  22J  year  of  his 
Age— 
Her«»  William  French  his  Body  lie^ 
For  Murder  his  blood  f>r  Venoaiice  cries 
Kin^  Georg  the  third  his  Tory  crew 
Iha  with  a  bawl  hi"?  head  Shot  threw 
For  Liberty  and  his  Countrys  Good 
he  Lo«t  his  Life  his  D^'arest  blood 

f  A  full  account  of  these  tnin«nrtion«  was  pnb- 
Iffbed  by  a  commilt<'e  appointoil  for  that  purpo4'>, 
on  ilic  iJ.M  of  .\Iarch,  1775,  and  ni.iy  bo  (bund  iu 
Shde'fl  VertDont  8l«t«  fapors,  pa^e  55. 


of  the  mountains  driven  to  make  common 
cause  with  their  brethren  on  the  west,  in 
opposing  the  government  of  New  York. 
The  indication  of  the  settlers  throughout 
the  New  Hampshire  jgrranta  was  now  rais- 
ed to  the  highest  pitch,  and  probably  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war  at 
Lexington,  on  the  llHh  of  April,  was  the 
only  thing  which  prevented  the  partie» 
proceedingto  open  hostilities.  This  event 
produced  a  shock  which  was  felt  through- 
out the  colonies ;  local  and  provincial  con- 
tests were  at  once  swallowed  up  by  the 
novelty,  the  grandeur  and  the  importance 
of  the  contest  thus  opened  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  American  colonies. 


SiCTION   V. 

Progress  of  Settlement,  cJiaractcr  of  the^ 
HetUers,  and  modes  of  punishment. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  al- 
though several  establishments  had  been 
made  in  Vermont  previous  to  that  time^ 
the  commencement  of  the  settlement  may 
properly  be  dated  from  the  conquest  of 
Canada  in  17(i0.  In  that  year,  the  whole 
number  of  settlers  on  the  territory  of  Ver- 
mont did  not  exceed  300  persons,  and  al- 
though the  settlement  began  from  that 
time  sensibly  to  advance,  it  was  by  no 
means  rapid  till  after  the  treaty  of  peace, 
in  ]  763,  by  which  Canada  was  ceded  to 
Great  Britain.  In  1764,  settlements  had 
been  commenced  in  many  of  the  town- 
ships on  Connecticut  river  as  far  north  as 
Newbury,  and  in  several  townships  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  in 
the  county  of  Bennington. 

In  1765,  the  governmentof  New  York, 
having  acquired  authority  from  the  British 
crown  to  Exercise  jurisdiction  over  the 
New  Hampshire  grants  as  far  eastward  as 
Connecticut  river,commenced  the  division 
of  the  territory  into  counties,  as  mentioned 
in  section  third.  The  division  lines  be- 
tween the  counties  were,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  little  consequence,  towards  the  close 
of  this  period,  for  when  the  government 
of  New  York  found  the  opposition  to 
their  measures  so  determined  and  so  gen- 
eral among  the  settlers  on  the  grants,  they 
seem  to  have  given  the  court  of  Albany 
county  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  tract 
of  country.  This  gave  rise  to  the  expres- 
sion, vnlimited  covntij  of  Jilbany^  bo  fre- 
quently used  by  the  Vermont  pamphleteers 
during  thecontrovcrs^y  with  New  York. 

Previous  to  the  year  1770,  scarcely  any 
settlements  bad  horn  made  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Grren  Mountains  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  present  county  of  Benning- 
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ton.  During  the  next  year,  177J,  settle- 
ments were  commenced  in  several  town- 
ships in  Rutland  county,  and  this  year 
was  taken  the  first  census  of  the  inhabit- 
ants on  the  the  grants  on  the  east  side  of 
the  mountains.  By  this  enumeration  it 
a]j>pears  that  Cumberland  county  contain- 
ed, in  1771,  3,947  inhabitants,  and  Glou- 
cester county  722,  and  it  was  estimated 
that  these  two  counties  contained  at  that 
time  two  thirds  of  the  people  in  the  whole 
district.  The  whole  number  of  inhabit- 
ants must  therefore  have  been  about  7000. 

No  complete  census  was  taken  till  the 
year  1791,  and  hence  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  precise  population  of  Ver- 
mont at  the  time  of  the  commeaoement  of 
the  American  Revolution.  But  as  the 
settlements  were  rapidly  extending  during 
the  five  years  succeeding  the  year  1771,  we 
may  sa&ly  conclude,  that  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  Vermont  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  was  at  least  20,000.  About  the 
close  of  the  war  we  find  the  population 
incidentally  estimated  by  Doct.  Williams 
«t  30,000  souls. 

The  settlers  on  the  New  Hampshire 
•grants  were  a  brave,  hardy,  but  unculti- 
vated race  of  men.  They  knew  little  of 
the  etiquette  of  refined  society,  were  bless- 
ed with  few  of  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  were  destitute  of  the  elegancies, 
and  in  most  cases  of  the  common  conve- 
niences of  life.  They  were  sensible  that 
they  must  rely  upon  the  labor  of  their  own 
hands  for  their  daily  subsistence,  and  for 
the  accumulation  of  property.  They  pos- 
sessed minds  which  were  naturally  sti^ng 
and  active,  and  they  were  aroused  to  the 
exercise  of  their  highest  energies  by  the 
difficulties,  which  they  were  compelled  to 
encounter.  The  controversy  in  which 
they  were  engaged  involved  their  dearest 
rights.  On  its  issue  depended  not  only 
their  titles  to  their  possessions,  but,  in 
many  cases,  their  personal  liberty  and 
safety.  Though  unskilled  in  the  rules  of 
logic,  their  reasoning  was  strong  and  con- 
clusive, and  they  possessed  the  courage 
and  perseverance  necessary  for  carrying 
their  plans  and  decisions  into  execution. 

We  have  already  observed  that,  at  the 
head  of  the  opposition  to  the  proceedingrg 
of  New  York,  stood  J&than  Ailen,  a  man 
obviously  fitted  by  nature  for  the  circum- 
stances and  exigencies  of  the  times.  Bold, 
ardent  and  unyielding,  he  possessed  an 
unusual  degree  of  vigor  both  of  body  and 
mind,  and  an  unlimited  confidence  in 
his  own  abilities.  With  these  qualifica- 
tions, the  then  existing  state  of  the  settle- 
ment rendered  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  be- 
come a  prominent  and  successful  leader. 
During  the  progress  of  the  coatrovezsy, 


Allen  wrote  and  dispersed  several  pam- 
phlets, in  which  he  exhibited,  in  a  man- 
ner peculiar  to  himself,  and  well  suited 
to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  the  injustice 
and  cruelty  of  the  claims  and  proceedings 
of  New  York.  And  although  these  pam- 
phlets are  unworthy  of  notice  as  literary 
productions,  yet,  they  were  at  the  time 
extensively  circulated,  and  contributed 
much  to  inform  the  minds,  arouse  the  zeal, 
and  unite  the  efforts  of  the  settlers. 

The  bold  and  unpolished  roughness  of 
Allen's  writings  were  well  suited  to  give 
a  just  description  of  the  views  and  pro- 
ceedings of  a  band  of  speculating  and  uh- 
prinoipied  land-jobbers.  His  method  of 
writing  was  likewise  well  adapted  to  the 
condition  and  feelings  of  the  settlers,  and 
probably  exerted  a  greater  influence  over 
their  opinions  and  conduct,  than  the  same 
sentiments  would  have  done  clothed  in 
the  chaste  style  of  classic  elegance.  Nor 
did  it  differ  greatly  in  style,  or  literary 
merit,  from  the  pamphlets  which  came 
from  New  York.  But  although  Allen  wrote 
with  asperity  and  freedom,  there  was 
something  generous  and  noble  in  his  con- 
duct. He  refrained  from  every  thing 
which  had  the  appearance  of  meanness, 
injustice,  cruelty  or  abuse  towards  those 
who  fell  into  his  power,  and  protested 
against  the  same  in  others.  * 

Next  to  Allen,  Seth  Warner  seems  to 
have  acted  the  most  conspicuous  part 
among  the  settlers.  He,  like  Allen,  was 
firm  and  resolute,  fully  determined  that 
the  decisions  of  New  York  against  the  set- 
tlers should  never  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion. But  while  Allen  was  daring  and 
sometimes  rash  and  imprudent,  Warner 
was  always  cool,  calm  and  comparatively 
cautious.    After  Warner  was  proscribed 


*Etbao  AUon  was  born  at  Litchfield^  Conn,  on 
the  10th  of  January,  1737.  He  married  in  Conneo* 
tieot,  came  to  Vermont  biroaelf  about  the  year  17fi9 
and  fpeot  moat  of  bU  after  hh  here,  but  his  family 
did  not  come  to  Vermont  till  1778,  just  befbra  hra 
return  from  captivity.  ITe  wai  taken  piixoner  at 
Montreal  in  the  fall  of  1775,  and  carried  to  finf- 
land— wai  oxchaoged  in  May  1778— removed  to 
Burlington  in  1787.  where  he  died  of  apoplexy  oa 
the  13th  February  1789.  His  ashet  rest  beneath  a 
plain  marble  slab  in  Uie  beautiful  cemetery  near 
Winootki  lower  falls,  havinf  npoa  it  tba  followiof 
insciiption:-— 

«*The 
Corporeal  Part 
of 
Genl.  £than  Allen 
rests  beneath  this  stone 
the  12th  day  of  Feb.  1789, 
aged  50  years. 
His  ipirit  tried  the  mercies  of  his  God 
In  whom  he  believed  and  strongly  trusted." 
Hia  (rue  age  was  52  years,  one  month  and  tw» 
days. 
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BE  a  rioter,  as  related  in  a  preceding  sec- 
tion, an  officer  from  New  York  attempted 
to  apprehend  him.  He,  considering  it  an 
afiair  of  open  bostilitj,  defended  himself 
against  the  officer,  and  in  turn  attacked, 
wounded  and  disarmed  him;  but,  with 
the  spirit  and  generosity  of  a  soldier,  he 
spared  his  life. 

Afler  Ethan  Allen  and  Seth  Warner, 
no  person  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
up  to  the  close  of  this  period,  acted  a  more 
distinguished  part,  or  was  more  servicea- 
ble to  the  settlers,  than  Remember  Baker. 
He  was  the  pioneer  in  many  an  enterprise 
and  was  always  in  readiness  for  any  emer- 
gency. Being  a  joiner  and  mill-wri^ht 
by  trade,  he  built  the  first  mills  which 
were  erected  at  Arlington  and  Pawlet, 
and  was  preparing  in  connexion  with  his 
cousin,  Ira  Allen,  for  the  erection  of  mills 
at  WinoosKi  falls,  when  the  war  of  the 
vevolution  commenced.*  > 

During  the  protracted  cohtrovesy  in 
which  these  men  acted  so  promident  a 
part,  there  had  been,  up  to  this  time,  fre- 
quent attempts  to  arrest  it  and  bring  it  to 
an  amicable  settlement.  Orders  from  the 
crown  had  likewise  been  often  given  to 
New  York  to  suspend  further  prosecu- 
tions and  make  no  more  grants  of  the 
lands  in  dispute  till  his  Majesty's  further 
pleasure  should  be  known  respecting 
them.  But  in  despite  of  royal  orders  and 
the  remonstrances  of  the  settlers  on  the 
grants.  New  York  continued  to  assert  and 
to  endeavor  to  enforce  her  claims,  and  the 
repeated  but  vain  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion, served  only  to  embitter  the  resent- 
ment of  the  contending  parties  and  pro- 
duce a  state  of  hostility  more  decided  and 
alarming. 

The  afiairs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
grants  appear  to  have  been  managed  du- 
ring this  period  by  committees  appointed 
in  the  several  towns,  and  who  met  in  con- 
vention as  occasion  required,  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  common  defence  and 
welfare.    The  resolutions  and  decrees  ot 


•As  Capi.  Baker  waa  killed  shortij  after  tbo 
«loee  of  thia  period^  we  would  obserre  here  that  he 
was  bom  at  Woodbury,  01., about  1740;  lerTad  in 
the  expeditioa  a^ioit  Canada  in  1758 ;  came  to  the 
Grants  about  1764:  was  enffa^;ed  in  the  reduction 
of  Ticooderoga  and  Crown  Point  in  the  strnimer  ol 
1775,  and  in  Augnst  following,  being  sent  by  Oon. 
Montgomery  to  reconnoiter  the  enemy's  position  at 
8t.  Johns,  be  was  shot  by  an  Indian.  At  some 
distaoeo  this  side  of  St.  Johns,  he  landed  and  oon* 
oaalsd  his  boat,  and  was  about  proceeding  on  foot, 
when  he  saw  that  his  boat  was  already  in  posses^ 
sion  of  some  Indians.  He  bailed  them  and  demand* 
•d  his  boat,  bat  as  they  paid  no  regard  to  the  de« 
mand  he  drew  up  his  gim  and  it  missed  fire,  and  at 
the  next  instant  received  a  shot  through  the  head 
from  one  of  the  Indians  in  the  boat  and  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot.  His  companions  then  fled  and  made 
tMr  way  bask  by  land  with  ths  sad  iateUigeace. 


these  conventions  were  re^rded  as  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  their  infraction  was 
always  punished  with  exemplary  severity. 
The  punishment  most  frequently  inflicted 
was  the  application  of  the  ^^beech  seal"  to 
the  naked  back,  and  banishment  from  the 
grants.  This  mode  of  punishment  derived 
its  significant  name  from  allusion  to  the 
great  seal  of  the  province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, which  was  affixed  to  the  charters  of 
the  townships  granted  by  the  governor  of 
that  province,  of  which  the  beech  rod  well 
laid  upon  the  nalced  backs  of  the  *<  York- 
sr«,"  and  their  adherents,  was  humorously 
considered  a  confirmation. 


That  the  reader  may  have  a  iust  idea  of 
the  summary  manner  in  which  the  con- 
vention and  committees  proceeded  against 
those  who  violated  their  decrees,  we  will 
lay  before  them  the  sentence  of  Benjamin 
Hougt,  as  a  sample.  It  appears  that 
Hough,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clarendon  and,  who  was  a  violent  Yorker, 
went  to  New  York  in  the  winter  of  1774, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  aid  of 

f^vernment  against  the  Green  Mountain 
oys,  and  that  on  the  9th  of  March,  the 
very  day  of  the  passage  of  the  extraordi- 
nary law  of  which  we  have  already  spo- 
ken in  the  fourth  sectioq  of  this  chapter, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  justice  of 
the  peace  for  the  county  of  Charlotte,  im- 
der  the  authority  of  New  York.  On  hts 
return  he  proceeded  to  execute  his  new 
office  within  the  grants,  in  defiance  of  the 
decree  of  the  convention  which  forbade  it. 
He  was  repeatedly  warned  to  desist,  but 
being  found  incorrigible,  he  was  arrested 
and  carried  before  a  comnittee  of  safety 
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at  Sunderland.*  The  decree  of  the  con- 
vention and  the  charges  against  the  pris- 
oner being  read  in  his  presence,  he  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  been  active  in 
promoting  the  passage  of  the  law  above 
mentioned  and  in  the  discharge  of  his  du- 
ties as  magistrate,  but  pleaded  tbe  juris- 
diction of  New  York  over  the  Grant,  in 
ju8tifi6ation  of  hi^  conduct.  This  plea 
having  no.  weight  with  the  committee, 
they  proceeded  to  pronounce  upon  him 
the  following  sentence,  viz.  "  That  the 
jtritoner  be  taken  from  the  bar  of  this 
committee  of  safety  and  be  tied  to  a  tree^ 
and  therc^  07i  hi^  nahed  back^  receive  two 
hundred  stripes ;  his  bach  bciuir  dressed,  he 
should  depart  oat  of  the  district,  and  on  re- 
turn, without  special  leave  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  suffer  death.''  This  sentence  was 
forthwith  carried  into  execution,  with  un- 
sparing ^verity,  in  the  presence  t>f  a 
large  concAirse  of  people  Hough  asked 
and  received  the  following  written  certifi- 
cate of  his  punishment,  sigped  by  Allen 
and  Warner  : 

«*  Sunderland,  30th  of  Jan.,  1775. 
This  may  certify  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Grants,  that  Benjamin 
Hough  hath  this  day  received  a  full  pun- 
isliment  for  his  crimes  committed  hereto- 
fore against  this  country,  and  our  inhabi- 
tants are  ordered  to  give  him,  the  said 
Hough,  a  free  and  uumolcsti^d  passport 
toward  the  city  of  New  York,  or  to  the 
westward  of  our  Grants,  he  behaving 
himself  as  becoraeth.  Given  under  our 
hands  the  day  and  date  aforesaid. 

Ethan  Allen, 
Beth  Warner." 

On  the  delivery  of  the  paper,  Allen 
sarcastically  observed  that  the  certificate, 
toirether  icith  the  receipt  on  his  back,  would 
no  doubt  be  admitted  as  le^al  evidence 
before  the  supreme  court  and  tjie  govern- 
or and  council  of  Now  York,  though  the 
king's  warrant  to  Gov.  Wentworth  and 
liis  excellency's  sign  manual  with"  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, would  not. 

HouT-h  rejmired  immediately  to  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  gave,  under  oath, 
a  minute  account  of  tlie  transactions  above 

*Thi»  committeo  consisted  of  thfl  followiojj  per- 
BOTW :  Ethan  Allen,  Scth  Warner,  Robert  Cochran, 
}'elpg  Sunvletknd,  Jam««  Mdtd,  Uiduon  VVarroD  and 
JtsM  Saw>«r. 


mentioned,*  and  this  matter,  together  with 
the  particulars  of  the  transactions  at  West- 
minster on  the  13th  of  March,  was  made 
the  subjectof  a  special  message  to  ^he  co- 
lonial assembly  by  Lieut.  Gov.  Golden. 
The  Assembly,  after  discussing  these  sub- 
jects on  the  3Uth  and  3l8t  of  March,  finally 
resolved  to  appropriate  iClOOO  for  the  main- 
tenance of  justice  and  the  suppression  of 
riots  in  the  county  of  Oumberland,  and 
that  a*reward  of  £50  each  be  offered  for  ap- 
prehending James  Mead,  Gideon  Warren 
and  Jesse  Sawyer,  and  also  a  reward  of 
j£50  each,  in  addition  to  the  rewards  pre- 
viously offered,  for  the-  apprehension  of 
Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner,  Robert  Coch- 
ran and  Peleg  Sunderland.  These  reso- 
lations  constituted  the  last  and  dyin?  ef- 
forts of  the  royal  government  of  New  York 
against  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.  The 
assembly  was  soon  prorogued  and  never 
met  again,  being  superseded  by  the  revo- 
lutionary authority  of  the  provincial  con- 
gress. 

Although  the  application  of  the  beach 
seal  was  the  most  common  punishment, 
others  were  frequently  resorted  to.  Soaie 
of  tJiese  were  in  their  nature  trifling  and 
puerile.  The  following  may  serve  as  a 
specimen.  A  Dutchman  of  Arlington  be- 
came a  partisan  of  New  York  and  spoke 
in  reproachful  terms  of  the  convention 
and  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Boys.  He  advised  the  settlers 
to  submit  to  New  York,  and  re-purchaae 
their  lands  from  that  government.  Bein^ 
requested  to  desist,  and  disregarding  it, 
he  was  arrested  and  carried  to  the  Green 
Mountain  tavern  in  Bennington.  The 
committee,  after  hearing  his  defence,  or- 
dered him  ^'  to  be  tied  in  an  armed  chair, 
and  hoisted  to  the  sign,  (a  catamount's 
shin,  stuffed,  sitting  upon  the  sign  post 
tioenty-five  feet  from  the  ground  wSh  large 
teeth,  grining  towards  JVew  York,)  and 
there  to  hang  two  hours  in  sight  of  the 
people,  as  a  punishment  merited  by  hia 
enmity  to  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants.** 
This  sentence  was  executed  to  the  no 
small  merriment  of  a  large  concourse  of 
people  ;  and  when  he  was  let  down  he  was 
dismissed  by  the  committee  with  the  ex- 
hortation to  '*  go  and  sin  no  more." 


*Thii  cDiioufl  relic  of  *•  olden  time"  is  given  in 
fnll  in  the  American  Archirw,  Vol.  I  f,  p.  915  j  and 
n\no  in  the  15th  and  16ih  Numbcrt  of  tbe  Historical 
Readin(;s,  published  ia  tU  StaU  Banner,  at  Bon^ 
ninjton. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR. 


Section  I.  from  Connecticat,  having^  purchased  a 

quantity  of  provisions,  proceeded  to  Cas- 
tleton,  where  they  were  joined  by  Allen 
with  his  recruits.  ' 

While  they  were  collecting  at  Caalle- 
ton,  Col.  Arnold  arrived  there  attended 
only  by  a  servant.  This  officer  had  been 
As  all  minor  contests  and  sectional  chosen  captain  of  an  independent  compa- 
difficulties  were,  for  a  while,  swallowed  ny  at  New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  and,  as 
uf  by  the  great  and  momentous  concerns  |  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  battle  at  Lesing- 
of  the  Revolution,  we  shall  now  proceed  i  ton,  he  marched  his  company  to  Cam- 
to  a  brief  statement  of  those  incidents  in  bridge,  where  the  Americans  were  assem- 
Ihe  war  for  independence,  with  which  the   bling  to  invest  Boston.     There  he  receiv- 


Evtnts  of  1775— Reduction  of  Tieonderoga 
— Invasion  of  Canada — Carleton  defeat- 
ed by  Col.  Warner — St.  Johns  and  Mont- 
real taken  by  Gen.  Montgomery — Jie- 
saxdt  upon  Quebec, 


people  of  Vermont  were  more  immediate 
]y  concerned.  The  affair  at  Lexington 
prodoced  a  shock,  which  was  felt  from 
one  extremity  of  the  colonies  to  the  oth- 
er ;  and  it  was  now  perceived  that  their 
only  reliance  for  safety  was  to  be  placed 
on  a  vigorous  and  effectual  resistance  to 
the  arms  and  arbitrary  power  of  Great 
Britain. 

The  military  posts  on  lake  Champlain 
were  at  this  time  garrisoned  by  British 
sokliem,  and  the  British  government  had 
been  pursuing  measures,  by  which  they 
might,  if  necessary,  avail  themselves  of 
the  strength  and  resources  of  Canada,  for 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  their  other 
colonies,  in  case  of  revolt.  The  impor- 
tance, therefore,  of  securing  these  posts 
to  the  Americans  was  at  once  perceived, 
and  the  design  of  effecting  this  object  en- 
gaged at  the  same  time  the  attention  of 
several  adventurers,  bolh.  in  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  who  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  each  other's  views.  But  the 
ust  active  measures  for  accomplishing  an 
undertaking  so  desirable  as  the  reduction 
of  these  posts,  appear  to  have  been  taken 
by  several  enterprising  gentlemen  of  Con- 
necticut. 

As  the  success  of  the  enterprise  de- 
pended upon  its  being  managed  with  se- 
crecy and  despatch,  Uiey  obtained  of  the 
Connecticut  Icgislatare  a  loan  of  $1800, 
and,  having  procured  a  quantitv  of  pow- 
der and  biuls,  they  hastened  forward  to 
Bennington  with  the  view  of  engaging 
Ethan  Allen  in  the  business.  Allen  reaJ- 


ed  a  Colonel's  commission  from  the  Mas- 
sachusetts committee  of  safety  with  orders 
to  raise  400  men  for  the  reduction  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  which  he 
represented  to  be  in  a  ruinous  condition 
and  feebly  garrisoned.  His  commission 
being  examined,  Arnold  was  permitted  to 
join  the  party ;  but  it  was  ordered  by  a 
council  that  Allen  should  also  have  the 
commission  of  Colonel,  and  should  be 
first  in  command. 

To  procure  intelligence,  Capt.  Noah 
Phelps,  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  Con- 
necticut, went  into  the*  fort  at  Ticonde- 
roga in  the  habit  of  one  of  the  settlers, 
where  he  inquired  for  a  barber,  under  the 
pretence  of  wanting  to  be  shaved.  By 
affecting  an  awkward  appearance,  and 
asking  manv  simple  questions,  he  passed 
unsuspected,  and  had  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  condition  of  the 
works.  Having  obtained  the  necessary 
information,  he  returned  to  the  party,  and 
the  same  night  they  began  their  march 
for  the  fort.  And  these  affairs  had  been 
conducted  with  so  much  expedition,  that 
Allen  reached  Orwell,  opposite  to  Ticon- 
deroga, with  his  men,  in  the  evening  of 
the  9th  of  May,  while  the  garrison  were 
without  any  knowledge  of  the  proceed- 
ings, and  without  any  apprehension  of  a 
hostile  visit. 

The  whole  force  collected  on  this  occa- 
sion amounted  to  270  men,  of  whom  230 
were  Green  Mountain  Boys.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  boats  could  be  obtain- 
ed to  carry  over    tlie  troops.      A   Mr. 


ily  undertook  to  conduct  the  enterprise  •  Douglas  was  sent  to  Bridport  to  procure 
and  set  off  to  the  northward  with  his  usu- 1  aid  in  men,  and  a  scow  belonging  to  Mr. 
al  spirit  of  promptness  and  activity  for  .  Smith.  Douglas  stopped  by  the  way  to 
the  purpose  of  enlisting  and  collecting  j  enlist  a  Mr.  Chapman  in  the  enterprise, 
men  for  the  expedition.  The  gentlemen  [  when  James  Wilcox  and  Joseph  Tyler^ 
Pt.  II.  6 
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two  youn^  men,  who  were  a-bed  in  the 
chamber,  hearing  the  stor v,  conceived  the 
design  of  decoying  on  shore  a  large  oar 
boat  belonging  to  Mai.  Skene,  and  which 
then  lay  off  against  Willow  point.  They 
dressed,  seized  their  guns  and  a  jug  of 
rum,  of  which  they  knew  the  black  com- 
mander to  be  extremely  fond, — gathered 
four  men  as  they  went,  and,  arriving  all 
armed,  they  hailed  the  boat  and  offered  to 
help  row  it  to  Sboreham,  if  he  would 
carry  them  there  immediately  to  join  a 
hunting  party,  that  would  be  waiting  for 
them.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  &nd 
poor  Jack  and  his  two  men  suspected 
nothing  till  they  arrived  at  Allen's  head 
quarters,  where  they  were  made  prison- 
ers of  war. 

Douglas  arrived  with  the  scow  about 
the  same  time,  and,  some  other  boats  hav- 
ing been  collected,  Allen  embarked  with 
83  men  and  landed  near  the  fort  As  the 
morning  waA  advancing,  it  was  deemed 
inexpedient  to  wait  for  the  remainder  of 
the  men  to  pass  over.  Arnold  now  wish- 
ed to  assume  the  command,  and  swore 
that  he  would  lead  the  men  into  the  fort. 
Allen  swore  he  should  not,  but  that  he 
himself  would  be  the  first  man  that  should 
enter.  As  the  dispute  grew  warm,  some 
of  the  gentlemen  interposed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  both  enter  at  the 
same  time,  but  that  Allen  should  enter  on 
the  right,  and  have  the  command. 

Accordingly,  a  little  after  day  break  in 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  May,  1775, 
they  advanced  towards  the  works  followed 
by  their  men.*  The  sentry  at  the  outer 
post  snapped  his  fusee  at  Allen,  and,  re- 
treating through  the  covered  way,  was 
followed  by  the  Americans,  who  were 
immediately  drawn  up  on  the  parade 
within  the  fort.  With  so  great  expedition 
and  silence  was  this  business  accomplish- 
ed that  the  garrison,  excepting  the  sent- 
ries, were  not  awakened  from  their  slum- 
bers, till  aroused  by  the  husxas  of  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  already  in  posses- 
sion of  the  fort.  The  Capt.  ue  Laplace, 
without  waiting  to  dress  himself,  hastened 
to  the  door  of  the  barrack,  when  Allen 
sternly  commanded  him  to  surrender,  or 
he  would  put  the  whole  garrison  to  the 
sword.  De  Laplace  inquired  by  what 
authority  he  demanded  it.  I  demand  it, 
■ays  Allen,  ^*  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Je- 
hovak  and  the  Continental  Congress.** 

Surrounded  by  the  Americans,  the  Brit- 


*  Allen  wai  gaided  into  tba  foi t  bjr  Nathan  Be- 
maO)  a  yoanc  lad  whose  fkther  reftided  near  the 
lake  ir.  BhorMam.  Nathan  had  patted  much  of  hit 
time  In  company  with  the  boyt  of  ibegarciton  and 
wat  fluniliac  with  every  nook  in  the  fort  and  every 
paitaso  aad  b/'patb  by  which  it  oould  be  ap- 
proaoE0d.~4iparA*«wSm.  Biog,  f^otwme  1,  f*ge  S74. 


ish  captain  perceived  that  resistance  ' 
vain,  and  surrendered  the  garrison  pris- 
oners of  war,  without  knowing  by  what 
authori^  Allen  was  acting,  or  uiat  host^- 
ities  had  commenced  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  her  colonies.  As  soon  as  Allen 
had  landed  with  his  party,  the  boats  were 
sent  back  for  the  remainder  of  the  men* 
who  had  been  left  under  the  command  of . 
Col.  Seth  Warner.  Warner  arrived  soon 
after  the  place  surrendered,  and  taking 
the  command  of  a  party,  set  off  for  the 
reduction  of  Crown  Point,  which  was 
garrisoned  only  by  a  sergeant  and  twelve 
men.  They  surrendered  upon  the  first 
summons,  and  Warner  took  possession  of 
the  fort.  Skenesborough  was  also  taken, 
the  same  day,  by  another  party,  and  Maj. 
Skene  made  prisoner. 

By  these  enterprises,  the  Americans 
captured  a  British  Major,  a  Captain,  a 
Lieutenant,  and  forty-four  privates.  In 
the  forts,  they  found  more  than  200  piece* 
of  cannon,  some  mortars  and  howitxert, 
and  large  quantities  of  military  stores; 
and  also  a  ware-house  filled  with  materi- 
als for  carrying  on  the  business  of  build- 
ing boats.  All  these  cost  not  the  Ameri- 
cans a  single  man ;  and  elated  with  their 
success,  they  now  determined  to  secure 
the  command  of  lake  Champlain,  by  get- 
ting possession  of  an  armed  sloop,  which 
then  lay  at  St.  Johns.  For  this  purpose 
they  armed  and  manned  a  schooner,  and 
procured  a  number  of  batteaux.  Arnold 
took  command  of  the  schooner,  and  Allen 
of  the  batteaux,  and  they  both  set  out  to- 
gether upon  the  expedition.  But  a  fresh 
wind  springing  up  fVom  the  south,  the 
schooner  out-sailed  the  batteaux,  and  Ar- 
nold soon  reached  St.  Johns,  where  he 
surprised  and  captured  the  sloop.  The 
wind  immediately  shifting  to  the  norths 
Arnold  set  sail  with  his  prixe,  and  met 
Allen  with  his  batteaux  at  some  distance 
fVom  St.  Johns.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  and  by  a  few  daring  individ- 
uals, was  lake  Champlain  and  its  impor- 
tant fortresses  secured  to  the  Americans. 

The  American  Congress,  having  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  the  governor  oT 
Canada  had  been  making  exertions  to  en- 
gage the  Canadians  and  Indians  to  fall 
upon  the  frontier  of  the  colonies,  deter- 
mined to  send  a  body  of  American  troops 
into  that  province,  m  the  hopes  that  the 
Canadians  would  join  the  other  colonies, 
in  opposition  to  Great  Britain.  For  this 
purpose,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  S2000 
men,  who  were  to  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  Crenerals  Schuyler  and  Mont^ 
gomery.  Much  pains  were  taken  to  raise 
the  troops,  and  a  large  number  of  bat- 
teaux and  flat-bottomed  boats  were  bnilt 
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at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  to  oon- 
Ter  the  forces  to  Canada. 

Montgomery  set  out  from  Crown  Point 
on  the  21 8t  of  August,  but  soon  received 
intellijrence  that  the  British  Gen.  Carle- 
ton  was  prepared  to  obstmet  his  desi^s 
— that  he  had  provided  a  considerable  na- 
Tal  force  and  was  about  entering  the  lake 
with  a  body  of  British  troops.  To  pre- 
vent this,  Montgomery  proceeded  down 
the  lake,  with  the  forces  which  had  ar- 
rived, to  the  Isle  la  Motte,  where  he  was 
soon  joined  by  Gen.  Schuyler ;  and  they 
both  moved  forward  to  the  Isle  aux  Noiz, 
where  they  took  proper  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  the  British  vessels 
into  the  lake. 

From  this  place,  the  American  generals 
sent  proclamations  into  the  adiacent  conn- 
try,  assuring  the  Canadians  that  they  had 
no  designs  against  them,  and  inviting 
them  to  nnite  with  the  Americans  in  as- 
serting their  rights  and  securing  their 
liberties.  On  the  6th  of  September,  they 
proceeded  without  opposition  towlirds  St. 
Johns  with  their  whole  force,  which  did 
not  exceed  1000  men.  A  landing  was 
effected  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
fort,  but,  while  advancing  to  reconnoitre 
the  works,  their  left  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  who  killed  three  and 
wounded  eight  of  the  Americans.  The 
Indians  were,  however,  soon  repulsed, 
witl^  the  loss  of  five  killed  and  four  se- 
verely wounded.  Finding  the  fortress 
well  garrisoned  and  prepared  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence,  the  Americans  thought 
it  prudent  to  return  to  the  Isle  aux  Noix, 
and  there  wait  the  arrival  of  their  artille- 
ry and  re-enforcements,  which  were  daily 
expected. 

Schuyler  returned  to  Albany  to  con- 
elude  a  treaty,  which  had  been  some  time 
negotiating,  with  the  Indians,  leaving  the 
command  to  Montgomery.  On  the  17th 
of  September,  Montgomery,  having  re- 
ceived the  expected  re-enforcements,  pro- 
ceeded to  St  Johns  and  laid  siege  to  that 
fortress.  The  place  was  prarrisoned  by 
the  greatest  part  of  two  British  regiments, 
and  contained  nearly  all  the  regular  troops 
in  Canada,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
welf  supplied  with  artillery,  ammunition 
and  military  stores.  The  first  measure 
of  Montgomery  was  an  attempt  to  detach 
the  Indians,  who  had  joined  Gen.  Carle- 
ton,  from  the  British  cause.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  this,  parties  of  the  provincials 
were  dispersed  over  the  country  and  were 
favorably  received  by  the  Canadians. 

As  Col.  £than  Allen,  with  80  men, 
was  returning  from  one  of  these  excur- 
sions, he  was  met  by  Maj.  Brown,  who 
«ras  out  upon  the  same  business  with  200 . 


men.  Brown  informed  Allen  that  Mont- 
real was  entirely  without  defence,  and 
might  easily  be  surprised ;  and  it  was 
finally  agreed  between  them  that  they 
should  proceed  to  make  an  immediate  at- 
tempt upon  it.  Allen  was  to  cross  the 
river  and  land  a  little  north  of  the  city, 
while  Brown  was  to  land  a  little  to  the 
south,  and  both  were  to  commence  the  at- 
tack at  the  same  time.  Allen  crossed 
over  with  his  little  band  of  80  men,  in  the 
night,  as  had  been  agreed,  but  he  waited 
in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  Brown  to 
co-operate  with  him.  And  when  day 
light  appeared,  and  rendered  the  surprise 
of  the  place  impracticable,  instead  of^sav- 
ing  himself  by  a  retreat,  Allen  rashly  de- 
termined to  maintain  his  ground. 

Gen.  Carleton  soon  received  intelli- 
gence of  Allen's  situation,  and  early  in 
the  mominff  marched  out  against  him, 
with  about  40  regulars,  together  with  sev- 
eral hundred  English  settlers,  Canadians 
and  Indians.  Allen's  force  was  made  up 
of  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  Canadians, 
and  at  the  head  of  these  he  fought  with 
desperate  courage  until  most  of  the  Cana- ' 
dians  had  deserted  him,  and  fifteen  of  his 
men  were  killed  and  several  wounded. 
But  courage  was  unavailing  against  such 
a  superiority  of  numbers.  Allen  was 
taken  prisoner,  on  the  25th  of  September, 
with  38  of  his  men,  and  by  order  of  Gen. 
Carleton  they  were  all  immediately  load- 
ed with  irons.  In  that  condition,  they 
were  put  on  board  a  man  of  war,  and  car- 
ried to  England.  During  the  voyage 
they  were  treated  with  such  rigor  as  to 
render  their  suffering  almost  intolerable. 

Montgomery  was  in  the  mean  time 
pushing  the  siege  of  St.  Johns  as  fast  as 
his  embarrassed  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. He  derived  much  assistance  from 
the  Canadians,  who  had  joined  him,  and 
being  informed  by  them  that  the  little 
fortress  of  Chambly,  situated  further 
down  the  Sorel,  contained  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  ammunition  and  military  stores,  of 
which  the  besiegers  were  much  in  need, 
he  ordered  Majors  Brown  and  Livingston 
to  proceed  against  it.  The  garrison,  con- 
sisting of  about  one  hundred  men,  alter  a 
short  resistance  surrendered  themselves 
on  the  18th  of  October,  prisoners  of  war. 
By  this  capitulation  the  Americans  ob- 
tained 120  barrels  of  powder,  a  large 
quantity  of  military  stores  and  provisions, 
and  the  standard  of  the  7th  Regimeht. 
This  standard  was  immediately  transmit- 
ted to  Congress,  and  was  the  first  trophy 
of  the  kind  which  that  body  had  ever  re-  ^ 
ceived. 

The  besiegers,  having  obtained  a  sup- 
ply of  ammunition  and  stores  by  the  oap- 
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ture  of  Chambly,  made  their  advances 
upon  the  fort  at  St.  Johns  with  increased 
yi^or.  The  garrison  consisted  of  between 
six  and  seven  hundred  men,  who,  in  the 
hopes  of  being  soon  relieved  by  General 
Carleton,  made  a  resolute  defence.  Carle- 
ton  exerted  himself  for  this  purpose,  but 
such  was  the  disaffection  of  the  Canadi- 
ans to  the  British  cause,  that  he  could  not 
muster  more  than  one  thousand  men,  in- 
cluding the  regulars,  the  militia  of  Montp 
real,  ike  Canadians,  and  the  Indians. 
With  these,  he  purposed  to  cross  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  join  Col.  Maclean,  wh<^ 
had  collected  a  lew  hundred  Scotch  emi- 
mntfl  and  taken  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Richelieu,  hoping,  with  their  united  for- 
ces, to  be  able  to  raise  the  siege  of  St. 
Johns  and  reliei^e  the  garrison. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design,  Carleton 
embarked  his  troops  at  Montreal  with  the 
view  of  crossing  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
landing  at  Longueil.  Their  embarkation 
was  observed  by  Col.  Seth  V^arner,  from 
the  opposite  shore,  who,  with  about  300 
Green  Mountain  Boys,  watched  their 
motions,  and  prepared  for  their  approach. 
Just  before  they  reached  the  south  shore, 
Warner  opened  upon  them  a  well  direct- 
ed and  incessant  fire  of  musketry  and 
grape  shot  from  a  four  pounder,  by  which 
unexpected  assault,  the  enemy  were 
thrown  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and 
soon  retreated  with  precipitation  and  dis- 
order. When  the  news  of  Carleton 's  de- 
feat reached  Maclean  he  abandoned  his 
position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu  and 
hastened  to  Quebec. 

By  these  events,  the  garrison  at  St. 
Johns  was  lefl  without  the  hope  of  relief, 
and  Major  Preston,  the  commander,  was, 
consequently,  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
garrison  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  3d 
of  November,  marched  out  of  the  works 
and  became  prisoners  of  war,  to  the  num- 
ber of  500  regulars  and  more  than  100 
Canadian  volunteers.  Gen.  Montgomery 
tivated  them  with  the  greatest  politeness, 
and  had  them  conveyed  by  the  way  of 
Ticonderoga  into  the  interior  of  New  Eng- 
land. In  the  fort  was  found  a  large 
quantity  of  cannon  and  military  stores. 

Col.  Warner,  having  repulsed  General 
Carleton,  and  caused  Uol.  Maclean  to  re- 
tire to  Quebec,  proceeded  to  erect  a  bat- 
tery at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  which 
should  command  the  passage  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  thus  block  up  Gen.  Carle- 
ton at  Montreal.  In  this  situation  of 
things.  Gen.  Montgomery  arrived  from 
St.  Johns,  and  took  possession  of  Mont- 
real, without  opposition,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  Gen.  Carleton  having  aban- 
doned it  to  its  fate,  and  escaped  down  the 


river  in  the  night  in  a  small  canoe  with 
muffled  oars.  A  large  number  of  armed 
vessels  loaded  with  provisions  and  other 
necessaries,  and  Gen.  Prescott  with  120 
British  officers  and  privates,  also  attempt- 
ed to  escape  down  the  river,  but  were 
stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu, 
and  all  captured  by  theAmericans  without 
the  loss  of  a  man. 

The  attention  of  Montgomery  was  im- 
mediately turned  towards  Quebec,  where 
Carleton  was  now  making  every  prepara* 
tion  for  defence.  Col.  Arnold,  aher  sur- 
mounting incredible  difficulties  and  hardi- 
ships,  had  passed  through  the  wilderness 
from  Maine  to  Canada,  and  appeared  be- 
fore Quebec  with  700  men  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  now  Montgomery,  having 
removed  every  obstacle,  hastened  forward 
to  join  him,  which  he  did  on  the  1st  day 
of  December.  Their  united  force  amount- 
ed to  only  about  1000  men,  while  that  of 
the  garrison  numbered  1500 ;  but  as  the 
latter  was  mkde  up  principally  of  Cana- 
dians and  militia,  Montgomery  still  had 
hopes  of  success.  Finding  that  the  artil- 
lery and  shells  produced  but  little  effect 
upon  the  enemies'  works,  and  that  the 
weather  was  becoming  too  severe  to  carry 
on  a  regular  siege,  it  was  finally  determin- 
ed to  make  a  general  assault  upon  the  town. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the 
31st  of  December,  the  troops  were  led  on 
to  the  attack.  But  it  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. The  gallant  Montgomery  was  slain^ 
and  nearly  one-half  the  American  troops 
were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners.  Arnold, 
though  severely  wounded,  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  shattered  forces  and  contin- 
ued the  blockade,  determined  to  await 
the  re-enforcements  which  he  believed 
would  soon  be  sent  on  to  his  relief.  Thus 
terminated  in  this  quarter,  the  campaign 
of  1775,  and  thus  commenced  those  re- 
verses, which  were  to  attend  the  Ameri- 
can arms  in  Canada  during  the  succeed- 
ing year. 


Section  II. 

Events  of  1776.  SmaU  Pox  fatal  in  the 
army — American  army  retreats — Unsuc- 
cessful expedition  against  Three  Rivers^ 
— Affairs  at  the  Cedars — Chambly  and 
St.  Johns  abandoned  by  the  Americans 
— Kaval  engagement  on  lake  Champlain 
— Crown  Point  abandoned. 

The  re-enforcements,  which  were  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Arnold,  arrived  but  slowly, 
and  when  Gen.  Thomas  reached  the  camp 
before  Quebec,  on  the  1st  day  of  May, 
1776,  the  whole  American  force  at  that 
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RETREAT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY. 


AFFAIRS  AT  THE  CEDARS. 


place  did  not  exceed  1900  men.  In  this 
•tote  of  things,  and  before  any  thing  of 
consequence  had  been  attempted  against 
the  city,  the  small  pox  commenced  its 
ravages  among  the  provincial  troops,  and 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  the  dis- 
tresKs,  the  terror  and  confusion  it  occa- 
sioned in  the  American  camp.  Ignorant 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of 
the  means  by  which  its  progress  might 
be  impeded ;  and  anticipating  dangers, 
which  their  fears  had  greatly  magnified, 
the  troops  could,  with  difficulty,  be  pre- 
vented from  a  total  dispersion.  The  sol- 
diers, having  heard  that  inoculation  was 
the  surest  preventive  of  a  fatal  termin- 
ation, proceeded,  in  defiance  of  orders, 
to  inoculate  themselves ;  and  the  recruits 
as  they  arrived,  did  the  same,  and  thus 
was  the  disease  still  wider  diffused,  so  that 
out  of  3000  troops,  which  had  now  ar- 
rived, not  more  than  900  were  fit  for 
duty. 

After  a  few  trifling  efforts  against  the 
town.  Gen.  Thomas  was  convinced  that 
nothing  of  consequence  could  be  effected 
with  an  army  in  the  condition  to  which 
his  was  reduced,  and  being  nearly  desti- 
tute of  provisions,  and  daily  expecting 
the  British  garrison  would  be  re-enforced 
by  the  arrival  of  an  army  from  England, 
it  was  concluded,  in  a  council  of  war,  to 
abandon  the  siege  and  make  the  best  re- 
treat their  circumstances  would  permit. 
The  next  day  a  British  man  of  war  and 
two  frigates  arrived  at  Quebec,  with  suc- 
cours for  the  town,  having,  with  incred- 
ible exertions  and  dexterity,  cut  their  way 
through  the  ice  while  the  navigation  was 
extremelv  difficult  and  dangerous. 

One  thousand  marines  having  been 
landed  from  the  ships.  Gen.  Carleton  put 
himself  at  the  head  o£  these,  and  800  of 
bis  own  troops  and  about  noon  marched 
out  to  give  battle  to  the  Americans.  But 
he  was  too  late.  Gen.  Thomas,  foresec- 
'  ing  this  event,  had  commenced  his  retreat; 
but  it  was  done  with  so  great  precipitation 
that  the  Americans  had  left  behind,  their 
artillery,  stores  and  baggage,  and  a  num- 
ber of  their  sick.  Carleton  was  content 
with  getting  possession  of  these,  and  with 
being  relieved  of  his  besiegers,  and  did  not 
pursue  the  Americans.  The  prisoners  who 
tell  into  his  hands  were  treated  with  tlie 
most  humane  and  kind  attention. 

The  Americans  continued  their  retreat 
to  the  river  Richelieu,  having  marched  the 
first  45  miles  without  halting.  Here  they 
found  several  regiments  waiting  for  them 
under  Gen.  Thompson,  who  a  few  days 
after  succeeded  to  the  command,  by  the 
unfortunate  death  of  Gen.  Thomas,  who 
died  of  the  small    pox.     Gen.  Sullivan 


and  several  battalions  arrived  about  this 
time,  and  Sullivan  having  taken  the  com- 
mand, now  planned  an  enterprize  against 
the  enemy  which  savored  much  more  of 
boldness  than  prudence.  The  British  ar- 
my, which  was  now  augmented  by  re- 
enforcements  from  Europe  to  more  than 
13,000  men,  had  their  chief  rendezvous 
at  Three  Rivers,  a  post  on  the  north  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  half-way  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal.  Gen.  Sul- 
livan conceived  the  design  of  surprising 
this  post,  and  for  that  purpose  detached 
,Gen.  Thompson  on  the  7th  of  June,  with 
1800  men,  who  proceeded  down  the  river 
in  the  night,  expecting  to  reach  Three 
Rivers  before  day-light.  But  unavoidable 
delays  rendered  it  impossible.  They  were 
discovered  by  the  British,  before  they 
reached  the  village,  who  marched  out, 
attacked  and  dispersed  them,  making  their 
general,  and  about  200  men  prisoners. 

Montreal  had,  early  in  tlie  spring,  been 
placed  under  the  cbmmand  of  Arnold,  who 
was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  and  a  party  of  380  Americans 
under  Col.  Beadle  had  been  posted  at  the* 
Cedars,  a  small  fort  43  miles  above  that 
city.  Being  frightened  at  the  appearance 
of  a  force  descending  the  river  to  attdck 
him,  Beadle  abondoned  the  command  to 
Major  Butterfield,  and  hastened  to  Mont- 
real for  a  reenforcement ;  and  Butterfield, 
with  an  equal  want  of  spirit,  surrendered 
the  fort  and  garrison  on  the  15th  of  May. 

As  soon  as  Beadle  arrived  at  Montreal, 
Arnold  detached  Major  Sherburne  with 
140  men,  to  relieve  the  fort  at  the  Cedars, 
On  their  way  they  were  attacked,  sur- 
rounded, and  afler  a  gallant  defence  of 
nearly  two  hours,  made  prisoners,  by  a 
body  of  500  Indians.  Many  of  the  Amer- 
icans were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  en- 
gagement. Twentv  others  were  after- 
wards put  to  death  m  cool  blood,  with  all 
the  aggravations  of  savage  barbarity.  The 
remainder  were  stripped,  driven  to  the 
fort  and  delivered  up  to  Capt.  Foster,  to 
whom  Butterfield  had  surrendered. 

When  the  intelligence  of  these  events 
reached  Arnold,  he  put  himself  at  the 
liead  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  men  and 
flew  to  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  cap- 
tives. Upon  his  approach  to  the  fort  he 
received  a  communication  from  Capt.  Fos- 
ter, informing  him  that  if  he  would  not 
consent  to  a  cartel^  which  he  had  already 
forced  Major  Sherburne  and  other  officers 
to  sign,  the  prisoners  should  all  be  imme^ 
dialely  put  to  death.  Arnold  hesitated,^ 
but  humanity  and  a  re^rd  for  the  cap- 
tured officers,  at  length  compelled  him  to 
accede  to  the  proposal,  and  thus  was  him 
vengeance  disarmed. 
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NATAL  FORCES  OF  LAKE  GHAMPLAIV. 


The  Am«ricui  army  in  Canada  was  so 
much  inferior  to  the  British,  that  nothing 
remained  for  them  hat  to  make  the  heft  re- 
treat in  their  power.  On  the  14th  of  June, 
they  ahandoned  their  post  at  Sorel,  which 
a  few  hoars  afterwards  was  in  possession 
of  the  British  army .  Oen .  Bargoyne  was 
immediately  detached  with  one  column  in 
pursuit  of  the  Americans^  but  with  orders 
not  to  hazard  an  engagement  until  he 
should  receive  a  re-enforcement.  On  the 
15th  of  June,  Arnold  withdrew  with  his 
troops  from  Montreal  and  marched  to 
Chambly,  where  the  American  forces 
were  assembled,  and  were  engaged  with 
much  spirit  and  resolution  in  dragging 
their  artillery  and  stores  up  the  rapids. 

This  service  was  attended  with  much 
difficulty  and  danger ;  but  they  succeed- 
ed in  drawing  up  more  than  one  hundred 
t)atteauz,  heavil/  laden,  and  having  set 
£re  to  the  mills  and  the  shipping  which 
they  could  not  bring  off,  they  left  the  vil- 
lage of  Chambly  at  the  very  time  the 
British  were  entering  it  on  the  other  side, 
On  the  18th  of  June,Gen.Burgoyne  reach- 
-ed  St.  Johns  in  the  evening,  l>ut  the  Am- 
.^ricans  had  taken  awav  every  thing  of 
tvalue  and  set  fire  to  the  fort  and  barracks. 
Ma^or  Bigelow,  with  about  40  men  re- 
mamed  at  St.  Johns  till  the  works  were 
all  destroyed,  and  left  that  place  the  same 
evening  that  Bnr^yne  arrived  there,  and 
joined  the  American  army  which  had 
halted  at  the  Isle  auz  Noiz. 

The  British  were  unable  to  |et  any  of 
their  vessels  over  the  rapids  at  Chambly, 
and  were,  eonsequenUy,  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  of  the  American  army, 
which  now  proceeded  in  safety  to  Crown 
Point.  This  retreat  was  conducted  by 
SuHivan,  with  such  consummate  skill  and 
prudence,  as  to  retrive  his  character  from 
the  imputations  brought  upon  it  by  tl^e 
rash  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
Three  Rivers,  and  to  merit  the  thanks  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  whole  army. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  Gen.  Sullivan  was 
succeeded  by  Oen.  Gates,  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  northern  army.  The  first 
business  of  Gates  was  to  restore  to  health 
and  soundness  the  sick  and  wounded,  and 
to  increase  his  force  by  new  recruits.  He 
assembled  a  council  of  war,  by  which  it 
was  resolved  to  abandon  Crown  Point, 
and  concentrate  all  their  strength  and 
make  a  vigorous  stand  at  Ticonderoga, 
and  on  Mount  Inde]^ndence,  which  is 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake. 
A  general  hospital  was  established  at  fort 
George,  to  which  those  who  were  sick 
with  the  small  pox,  were  sent  forward, 
and  to  avoid  this  contagious  and  loath- 
isome  disease,  the  new  reoruAts  were  as- 


sembled at  Skenesborough.  On  the  sixth 
of  Aurust,  six  hundred  men  arrived  from 
New  Hampshire,  and  re-enforcement« 
were  daily  arriving  from  other  quarters. 
The  army  was  also  all  the  time  improving 
in  health  and  discipline,  and  was  active 
and  vigorous  in  preparations  for  defence. 

As  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  Americans  to  preserve  the  command 
of  the  lake,  by  constructing  upon  it  a  na- 
val force  superior  to  that  of  the  British, 
they  engaged  with  their  usual  activity  in 
accomplishing  this  object.  But  in  ^e 
prosecution  of  it  they  had  innumerable 
difficulties  to  encounter.  Their  timber 
was  to  be  cut  in  the  woods  and  dragged 
by  hand  to  the  place  where  it  was  wanted 
for  use;  the  materials  for  naval  equip- 
ments were  to  be  brought  ftom  a  great 
distance  over  roads  almost  impassable ; 
and  the  ship-carpenters  were  so  well  em- 
ployed in  the  sea  ports  that  it  was  with 
extreme  difficulty  that  any  could  be  pro- 
cured. Tet,  notwithstanding  these  ob- 
stacles, by  perseverance  and  industry, 
they  had,  on  the  18th  of  August,  com- 
pleted and  equipped  three  schooners  and 
five  gondolas,  carrying  in  the  whole  55 
cannon,  consisting  of  twelve,  nine,  six 
and  four  pounders,  and  seventy  swivels. 
This  armament  was  manned  by  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  men,  and  was 
completely  fitted  for  action. 

In  the  mean  time  the  British  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  a  fleet  at  St.  Johns. 
Six  armed  vessels  had  been  built  in  Eng- 
land and  sent  over  for  the  express  purpose 
of  being  employed  on  lake  Champlain ; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  them 
over  the  fklls  at  Chambly  without  taking 
them  in  pieces,  transportmg  them  in  that 
form,  and  then  put  them  together  afatn 
above  the  rapids.  They  succeeded  in 
dragging  up  a  large  number  of  boats  en- 
tire, and  having  re-built  their  vessels, 
they  were  ready  by  the  first  of  October, 
to  enter  the  lake  with  their  fleet.  This 
fleet  consisted  of  the  Inflexible,  carrying 
eighteen  twelve  pounders,  the  Maria,  of 
fourteen  six  pounders,  the  Carleton,  of 
twelve  six  pounders,  the  Thunderer,  a 
flat  bottomed  radeau,  or  raft,  with  six 
twenty  pounders,  six  twelves  and  two 
howitzers,  some  gondolas,  carrying  seven 
nine  pounders,  twenty  (run  boats,  carry- 
ing each  one  brass  field  piece  from  nine 
to  twenty  four  pounders,  and  some  with 
howitzers,  and  four  long  boats,  vrith  each 
a  carriage  gun,  serving  as  tenders.  These, 
amounting  to  thirty-one  in  number,  were 
all  designed  and  prepared  for  attack  and 
battle  ;  and  were  to  be  followed  by  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  vessels  and  boats  for 
the  transportation  of  the  royal  army,  with 
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iU  ctores,  artillerj,  bag  gage  and  provis- 
ions. 

This  fleet  was  navigated  by  seven  hun- 
dred experienced  seamen,  commanded  by 
Captain  Pkingle,  and  the  guns  were  serv- 
ed by  a  detachment  of  men  and  officers 
from  the  COTps  of  artillery,  and  ikr  exceed- 
ed any  thing  the  Americans  were  able  to 
provide.  On  the  11th  of  October,  the 
British  fleet  and  army  proceeded  up  the 
lake.  The  American  armament,  which 
amounted  to  15  vessels  of  different  sixes, 
was  put  under  the  command  of  General 
Arnold,  who  had  taken  a  very  advan- 
tageous position  between  Valcour  island 
and  the  western  main.  There  they  form- 
ed a  strong  line  of  defence,  and  hoped  to 
be  able  to  check  the  progress  of  the  ene- 
my. 

The  British  were  sensible  of  their  su- 
perior strength,  and  moved  forward  boldly 
to  attack  the  Americans.  A  severe  en- 
gagement ensued,  which  was  maintained 
for  several  hours  with  much  spirit  and 
resolution.  The  wind  being  unmvorable, 
the  British  were  unable  to  bring  the  In- 
flexible and  some  of  their  other  vessels 
into  action,  which  was  principally  sus- 
tained by  the  Carleton  and  the  gun  boats ; 
and  as  the  Wind  continued  adverse,  the 
British,  notwithstanding  the  result  had 
thus  fiur  been  in  their  favor,  judged  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  from  the  engage- 
ment; but  as  night  approached,  they 
again  advanced  and  anchored  in  a  line  as 
near  the  Americans  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent their  escape. 

This  engagement  was  sustained  on  both 
■ides  with  a  courage  and  firmness  which 
are  seldom  witnessed.  Among  the  Ameri- 
cans, Gen.  Waterbury,  of  t&  Washing- 
ton galley,  was  in  the  severest  part  of  the 
action.  "Excepting  one  lieutenant  and  a 
captain  of  marines,  his  officers  were  all 
either  killed  or  wounded.  He  himself 
fought  on  the  quarter  deck  during  the 
whole  action,  and  at  the  close  brought  off 
his  vessel  thoufffa  shattered  and  umost 
torn  in  pieces.  The  result  of  this  action 
was  ikvonble  to  the  British,  l>ut  less  so 
than  they  had  anticipated,  knowing  their 
own  force  to  be  double  that  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  had  one  of  their  ffondolas 
sunk,  and  one  blown  up  with  60  men. 
The  Americans  had  one  of  their  schoon- 
ers burnt,  a  ffondola  sunk,  and  several 
of  their  vesseb  much  injured. 

Arnold  was  now  convinced  that  he 
could  not  withstand  the  superior  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  under  cover  of  the  niffht, 
which  was  dark  and  foggy,  resolved  to 
attempt  a  retreat  to  Tioonderoga.  In  this 
measure  he  so  far  succeeded  as  to  pass 
directly  through  the  enemy  *s  line  unob- 1 


served,  and  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight  of 
the  British  the  next  morning.  As  soon 
as  it  was  discovered  that  the  Americans 
had  fled,  the  British,  anxious  to  obtain  a 
decisive  victory,  commenced  a  pursuit, 
and  during  the  day  an  American  gondola 
was  overtaken  and  captured.  On  the 
13th  of  October,  the  wind  being  favorable 
to  the  British,  they  renewed  the  chase, 
and  about  noon  overtook  the  American 
fleet  a  few  leagues  from  Crown  Point.  A 
warm  engagement  ensued,  which  was 
supported  with  great  resolution  and  gal- 
lantryon  both  sides  for  nearly  four  hours. 
The  Washington  ffallev,  commanded  by 
Gen.  Waterbury,  had  been  so  shattered 
in  the  action  of  the  11th,  as  to  be  useless 
in  this  engagement,  and  was  surrendered 
after  receiving  a  few  broadsides. 

Arnold  was  on  board  the  Congress  gal- 
ley, which  vessel  was  attacked  by  the  In- 
flexible and  two  shooners,  all  within  mus- 
ket shot.  After  sustaining  this  unequal 
combat  for  nearly  four  hours,  Arnold  be- 
came satisfied  that  no  exertion  of  courage 
or  skill,  could  enable  him  much  longer  to 
withstand  the  superior  force  of  the  eneipy. 
He  was,  however,  determined  that  nei- 
ther his  vessels  nor  his  men  should  be- 
come the  trophies  of  their  victory.  Hav- 
ing by  his  obstinate  resistance  given  sev- 
eral of  his  vessels  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape to  Ticonderoga,  he  now  run  the 
Congress  galley  and  five  other  vessels  on 
shore,  in  such  manner  as  to  land  his  men 
in  safety  and  blow  up  the  vessels  in  de- 
fiance of  every  effort  which  the  British 
could  make  to  prevent  it.  This  action 
took  place  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  Otter  Creek,  and  the  remains  of 
Arnold's  vessels  were  to  be  seen  there 
upon  the  beach  for  many  years. 

The  British,  under  Gen.  Carlton,  hav- 
ing now  recovered  the  command  of  lake 
Champlain,  it  was  supposed  thev  would 
next  attempt  the  reduction  of  Ticonde- 
roga;  and,  had  Carleton  moved  forward 
immediately,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
might  have  possessed  himself  of  that  im- 
portant fortress  without  much  difficulty, 
as  it  was  illy  prepared  for  defence.  But 
the  wind  blowing  from  the  south,  Carle- 
ton landed  his  army  at  Crown  Point,  the 
Americans  having  a  few  days  before  dis- 
mantled the  fort  and  destroyed  what  they 
could  not  carry  away,  and  joined  the 
main  army  at  Ttconderoga.  The  Ameri- 
cans applied  themselves  with  vigor  in 
strengthening  their  entrenchments  at  Ti- 
oonderoga, and  by  the  daily  arrival  of  re- 
enforcements,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  Gates  soon  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  12,000  effective  men. 
In  this  situation  he  was  not  unwilling 
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that  Carleton  should  make  an  an  attempt 
to  fret  possession  of  the  place.     But  that 

i'udicious  commander  did  not  see  fit  to 
lazard  an  assault;  and,  after  spending 
about  a  month  in  reconnoitering  the 
American  works,  he  re-embarked  his  ar- 
my at  Crown  Point,  and  returned  to  Can- 
ada, and  thus  terminated  the  military  en- 
terprises on  lake  Champlain  for  the  year 
1776. 


Section  III. 

Events  of  1777.  Mvance  of  Gen.  Bur- 
goyne — Ticondcroga  /ihandoned  by  the 
Americans — Battle  at  Huhbardton — Re- 
treat from  fort  Edioard — Battle  at  Ben- 
nington— At  Stillwater — Surrender  of 
Burgoyne. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of 
1777,  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  superseded 
in  the  command  of  the  British  forces,  de- 
signed to  enter  the  United  States  from 
Candida,  by  Lieut.  Gen.  Burgoyne,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  of  the  ministry,  and 
an  officer  of  some  reputation.  He  was, 
however,  unacquainted  with  the  Ameri- 
can character  and  service,  and  was  by  no 
means  so  well  fitted  to  plan  and  execute 
the  operations  in  this  quarter  as  the  Gen- 
eral whom  he  supplanted.  The  regular 
force  allotted  to  Burgoyne  amounted  to 
7^173  men,  exclusive  of  the  corps  of  artil- 
lery. Of  these,  3,217  were  Germans  and 
the  remainder  British  troops.  This  force 
was  expected  to  be  increased  on  its  arri- 
val in  America  by  a  large  number  of  Ca- 
nadians and  Indians,  for  whom  arms  and 
accoutrements  were  forwarded  from  Eng- 
land.** Burgoyne  was  also  provided  with 
an  excellent  train  of  brass  artillery,  and 
was  assisted  in  the  command  by  Generals 
Philips,  Eraser,  Powel,  Hamilton,  Riede- 
eel  and  Specht,  all  of  them  able  and  expe- 
rienced officers. 

Gen.  Burgoyne  arrived  at  Quebec  on 
the  6th  of  A1  ay,  and  took  the  command  of 
the  army  designed  for  the  expedition. 
On  the  12th,  he  proceeded  to  Montreal, 
using  every  possible  exertion  to  collect 
and  forward  the  troops  and  stores  to  Lake 
Champlain.  Between  the  17th  and  20th 
of  June,  his  whole  army  was  assembled 
at  Cumberland  Head,  at  which  place  it 
embarked  and  proceeded  up  the  Lake 
without  opposition.  June  21  st,  Burgoyne 
landed  his  army  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lake  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Boquet, 
in  the  present  township  of  Willsborough, 


*  Seo  Lord  Oermain'ji  i^uer  to  Gen.  Carleton, 
dated  March  S6,  1777,  in  Burgo^ne's  State  of  t lie 
Bxpedition,  p.  7.  Appendix. 


Ne;w  York.v  Here  he  was  joined  by  four 
or  five  hundred  Indians,  who  were  to  as- 
sist in  the  expedition.  After  making  for 
the  Indians  a  war  feast  according  to  their 
custom,  Burgoyne  addressed  a  speech  to 
the  chiefs  and  warriors,  calculated  to  ex- 
cite their  savage  ardor  in  the  British 
cause,  and  to  give  such  directions  to  their 
fierceness  and  cruelty  as  should  best  sub- 
serve his  designs  against  the  Americans.* 

General  Schuyler,  being  supposed  most 
fully  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the  in- 
habitants of  this  part  of  the  country,  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
northern  department  of  the  American  ar- 
my, but  he  arrived  at  Ticonderoga  only 
four  days  previous  to  Burgoyne's  council 
with  the  Indians  at  the  river  Boquet.  On 
inspecting  the  works,  Schuyler  found 
them  in  many  patts  unfinished,  and  the 
whole  in  a  very  bad  condition.  He  like- 
wise found  tliat  very  few  of  the  recruits 
which  had  been  ordered  to  that  post,  had 
arrived,  and  that  the  militia  of  the  neigh- 
borhood could  not  be  safely  called  in,  lest 
the  provisions  of  the  garrison  should  be 
exhausted  before  the  arrival  of  supplies. 
Leaving  the  command  of  this  post  to 
Gen.  St.  Clair,  Schuyler  returned  to  fort 
Edward,  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  for- 
ward re-enforcements  and  provisions. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced towards  Ticonderoga  upon  both 
aides  of  the  lake,  and  encamped  for  the 
night  about  four  miles  from  the  American 
lines.  The  next  day  their  whole  army 
and  fleet  proceeded  forward  and  took 
their  position  just  without  the  reach  of  the 
American  cannon ;  the  fleet  anchoring  in 
a  line  between  the  divisions  on  the  cast 
and  west  shore  of  the  lake.  On  the  2d  of 
July  a  party  of  500  of  the  enemy  under 
Capt.  Fraser  attacked  a  picket  of  60  men, 
within  200  yards  of  the  American  batte- 
ries, and,  forcing  them  to  retire,  advanced 
within  60  yards  of  the  works,  scattering 
themselves  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
American  lines  ;  the  right  wing  of  the 
British  army  moved  up  from  their  posi- 
tion on  the  lake  at  the  same  time,  and 
took  possession  of  Mount  Hope. 

St.  Clair,  supposing  that  an  assault  was 
intended,  ordered  his  men  to  conceal 
themselves  behind  the  parapets  and  re- 
serve their  fire.  Eraser's  party,  probably 
deceived  as  to  the  real  position  of  U(^ 
American  works,  which  were  in  a  meas- 
ure concealed  by  bushes,  continued  to 
advance  till  an  American  soldier  dis- 
charged his  musket,  which  seemed  to  be 
understood  as  a  signal,  and  the  whole  line 
arose  and  fired  a  volley ; — the  artillery 


*  For  this  t^pcoch  and  the  Reply,  lee  Willkma* 
Hiitory.Vol.  II.  p.  437. 
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following  the  ezam|>le  without  orden. 
This  fire  was  made  at  random,  and  the 
effect  of  it  was  to  produce  so  much  smoke 
that  the  enemy  could  not  be  seen  till  they 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  American 
guns ;  and  consequently  every  individual 
except  one  escaped. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  Gen.  Burgoyne 
issued  a  proclamation  designed  to  spread 
terror  among  the  Americans,  and  per- 
suade them  to  come  and  humble  them- 
selves before  him,  and  through  him,  sup- 
plicate the  mercy  of  their  offended  king. 
The  number  and  ferocity  of  the  Indians, 
their  eagerness  to  be  let  loose  upon  the 
defenceless  settlements,  the  greatness 
of  the  British  power,  and  the  utter  inabil- 
ity of  the  rebellious  colonies  to  resist  it, 
were  all  set  forth  in  bold  relief.  His  gra- 
cious protection  was  promised  to  all  those 
who  should  join  his  standard,  or  remain 
quietly  at  their  homes  -,  but  utter  destruc- 
tion was  denounced  upon  all  such  as  should 
dare  to  oppose  him.  This  proclamation 
was  couched  in  terms  the  most  pompous 
and  bombastic ;  but  upon  the  Americans 
it  produced  no  other  emotions  than  those 
of  derision  and  contempt.  Its  threaten- 
iogs.and  its  promises  were  alike  disre- 
garded— none  were  terrified  by  the  for- 
mer, and  none  were  won  by  the  latter.* 

Although  every  possible  ercrtion  had 
been  made  by  St.  Clair  and  his  men,  the 
state  of  the  American  works  and  of  the 
garrison  was  not  such  as  to  insure  a 
long  and  vigorous  defence.  The  old 
French  fort  had  been  strengthened  bv 
some  additional  works,  sevci^  block 
houses  bad  been  erected,  and  some  new 
batteries  had  been  constructed  on  the 
side  towards  lake  George.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  also  fortified  a  hi^h  circular  hill 
on  the  east  side  of  tthe  lase  opposite  to 
Ticonder<^a,  to  which  they  had  given  the 
name  of  Mount  Independence.  These 
two  posts  were  connected  by  a  floating 
bridge  twelve  feet  wide  and  one  thousand 
feet  long,  which  was  supported  by  twenty 
two  sunken  piers  of  large  timber.  This 
bridge  was  to  have  been  defended  by  a 
boom  strongly  fastened  together  by  bolts 
and  chains ;  but  this  boom  was  not  com- 
pleted when  Burgoyne  advanced  against 
the  works. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  strength 
of  the  posts  occupied  by  the  Americans, 
their  works  were  all  effectually  overlook- 
ed and  commanded  by  a  neighboring  emi- 
nence called  Sugar  Hill,  or  Mount  Defi- 
ance. This  circumstance  was  well  known 


*Thit  pompoui  proclamation,  together  with  an 
antaaiog  hurleeqae  upon  tb«  same,  written  by  a 
fooof  officer  and  deeifoed  for  the  eoldiert  of  the 
Aaeriean  armj)  may  be  fooodia  WilUame*  HJitorji 
vohimeSy  page  490. 

Px.  II.  6 


to  the  American  officers,  and  they  had  a 
consultation  for  the  express  purpose  of 
considering  the  propriety  of  fortifying  this 
moimtain;  but  it  was  declined,  because 
they  believed  the  British  would  not  think 
it  practicable  to  plant  cannon  upon  it, 
and  because  their  works  were  already  so 
extensive,  that  they  could  not  be  properly 
manned,  the  whole  garrison  consisting  of 
onljT  2,546  continental  troops,  and  900 
militia ;  Hm  latter  very  badly  armed  and 
equipped. 

St  Clair  was  sensible  that  he  could  not 
sustain  a  regular  siege ;  still  he  hoped 
that  the  confidence  of  Burgoyne  would 
induce  him  to  attempt  to  carry  the  Amer- 
can  works  by  assault,  against  which  he 
was  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the  last 
extremity.  But  to  the  surprise  and  con- 
sternation of  the  Americans,  on  the  5th 
of  July,  the  enemy  appeared  upon  Mount 
Defiance,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  construction  of  a  battery)  This  bat- 
tery, when  completed,  would  effectually 
command  all  the  American  works  on  both 
sides  of  the  lake,  and  the  line  of  commu- 
nication between  them ',  and,  as  there 
was  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  from  this  post,  a  council  of 
war  was  called,  by  which  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  a  retreat  should  be 
attempted  that  very  night,  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  the  army. 

Accordingly,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  6th  of  July>  Gen.  St. 
Clair,  with  the  garrison,  lefl  Ticonderoga, 
and  at  about  three  o'clock  the  troops  on 
Mount  Independence  were  put  in  motion. 
The  baggage,  provisions  and  stores  were, 
as  far  as  practicable,  embarked  on  boa^ 
200  batteaux,  and  despatched,  under  con- 
voy of  Aye  armed  gaJlies,  to  Skenesbor- 
ough,  while  the  main  body  of  the  army 
proceeded  by  land  on  the  route  through 
Hubbardton  and  Castleton.  These  affairs 
were  conducted  with  secrecy  and  silence, 
and  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  till  a 
French  officer,  imprudently  and  contrary 
to  orders,  set  fiie  to  his  house.  The 
flames  immediately  illuminated  the  whole 
of  Mount  Independence,  and  revealed  te 
the  enemv  at  once  the  movements  and 
designs  of  the  Americans.  It  at  the  same 
time  impressed  the  Americans  with  such 
an  idea  of  discovery  and  danger,  as  to 
throw  them  into  the  utmost  disorder  and 
confusion. 

About  four  o'clock,  the  rear  guard  of 
the  Americans  lefl  Mount  Independence, 
and  were  brought  off  by  Col.  Francis  in 

good  order;  and  the  regiments  which 
ad  preceded  him,  were  soon  recovered 
from  their  confusion.  When  the  troops 
arrived  at  Hubbardton,  they  were  halted 
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for  nearly  two  hoars.  H«re  the  rear 
guard  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Seth  Warner,  with  orders  to  follow 
the  array,  as  soon  as  those,  who  had  been 
lefl  behind,  came  up,  and  to  halt  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
body.  St.  Clair  then  proceeded  to  Cas- 
tleton,  about  six  miles  further^  leaving 
Warner,  with  the  rear  guard  and  strag- 
glers, at  Hubbard  ton. 

The  retreat  of  the  Americans  from  Ti- 
conderoga  was  no  sooner  perceived  by 
the  British  than  an  eager  pursuit  was  be- 
gun by  Gen.  Fraser  with  the  light  troops, 
who  was  soon  followed  by  Gen.  Riedesel 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Brunswick 
regiments.  Fraser  continued  the  pursuit 
during  the  day,  and  having  learned  that 
the  rear  of  tlie  American  army  was  not 
far  off,  ordered  his  men  to  lie  that  night 
upon  their  arms.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th,  he  renewed  the  pursuit,  and 
about  7  o'clock,  commenced  an  attack 
upon  the  Americans  under  Warner. 
Warner's  force  consisted  of  his  own  regi- 
ment, and  the  regiments  of  Cols.  Francis 
and  Hale.  Hale,  fearful  of  the  result, 
retired  with  his  regiment,  leaving  War- 
ner and  Francis,  with  only  seven  or  eight 
hundred  men,  to  dispute  the  progress  of 
the  enemy.* 

The  conflict  was  fierce  and  bloody. 
Francis  fell  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
fightinnr  with  great  resolution  and  brave- 
ry. Warner,  well  supported  by  his  offi- 
cers and  men,  charged  the  enemy  with 
such  impetuosity  that  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  at  first  gave  way. 
They,  however,  soon  recovered,  formed 
aaew,  and  advanced  upon  the  Americans, 
who,  in  their  turn,  fell  back.  At  this 
critical  moment^  a  re-enforcement  under 

*Thit  itatomont  is  made  upon  the  authority  of 
Dr.  Williams'  History  of  Vt.  volume  Q,  poi^  106; 
and  of  Ethan  Allen's  Narrative,  page  138,  VValpole 
edition,  and  may  seem  to  imply  a  want  of  cuurngQ 
in  that  young  officer.  Reports  were  circulated 
unfavorable  to  the  leputation  of  Col.  Hale,  imme- 
diately after  his  surrender,  but  whether  they  were 
well  foundodi  or  originated)  as  many  have  supposed, 
in  the  envy  of  Sfmto  of  his  inferior  officers,  who 
wished  him  casliiorod  to  make  room  for  their  own 

Eromotioni  it  is  difficult  now  to  decide.  When  Col. 
lale  heard  these  reports,  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
General  Washington,  requesting  that  he  might  be 
exchanged  and  have  an  opportunity  to  vindicate  his 
character  hpfore  a  court  martial,  but  before  this 
could  bo  etf«ctod  he  died,  while  a  prisoner  upon 
Long  Island)  in  September*  1780,  aged  37  years. 

As  Col.  Hale  and  many  of  his  men  are  known  to 
have  been  in  a  fooble  state  of  health  and  conse- 
quently unfit  fur  military  »ervicet  and  as  thn  his- 
torians generally  of  that  period  attach  no  blame  to 
his  coniluct,  and  e«pecialtyi  as  his  character  is  sard 
to  hnvo  boon  irreproachable  in  other  rosp<'cts,  we 
should  certainly  be  doing  wrong  in  allowing  nn 
imputation  so  injurious  to  his  reputation  and  so 
ranrtifyiog  to  hif  highly  respectable  descendants  in 
this  state)  to  retit  ^upon  bis  name  without  more 
eonelusive  proof  of  its  having  been  dcserred. 
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plaee  St.  Clair  had  retired  with  the  army. 
While  Gens.  Fraser  and  Ricdescl  were 
parauing  the  Americans  by  land,  General 
JBnrgoyne  himself  oondacted  the  pursuit 
by  water.  The  boom  and  bridge  between 
Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence 
not  being  completed,  were  soon  cut 
through,  and  by  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th,  the  British  frigates  and 
gun  boats  had  passed  the  works.  Sever- 
al regiments  were  immediately  embarked 
on  board  the  boats,  and  the  chase  com- 
menced. By  three  in  the  afternoon  Uie 
foremost  boats  overtook  and  attacked  the 
American  galltes  near  Skeneeborough, 
(now  Whitehall,)  and,  upon  the  approach 
of  the  frigates,  the  Americans  abandoned 
their  gallies,  blew  up  three  of  them,  and 
escaped  to  the  shore.  The  other  two  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

As  the  American  force  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  an  effectual  stand  at 
Skenesborough,  they  set  fire  to  the  works, 
mills  and  batieaux  and  retreated  up  Wood 
Creek  to  fort  Ann.  Being  pursued  by 
the  ninth  British  regiment  under  Colonel 
Hill,  the  Americans  turned  upon  him  and 
gave  him  battle  with  such  spirit  as  to 
cause  him  to  retire  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
where  he  would  have  been  soon  overpow- 
ered, had  not  a  re-enforcement  come  at 
that  critical  moment  to  his  assistance. 
The  Americans,  upon  this,  relinquished 
the  attack,  and  having  set  fire  to  fort 
Ann,  retreated  to  fort  Edward  and  joined 
the  main  army  under  Schuyler. 

The  retreat  from  Ticonderoga  was  very 
disastrous  to  the  Americans.  Their  can- 
non, amounting  to  128  pieces, — their  ship- 
ping and  batteaux,  and  their  provisions, 
stores  and  magazines,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  By  this  event,  Burgoyne 
obtained  no  less  than  1,748  barrels  of 
flour,  and  more  than  70  tons  of  salt  pro- 
visions  ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  a  large 
drove  of  cattle,  which  had  arrived  in  the 
American  camp  a  few  days  previous  to 
their  retreat,  fell  into  his  hands.  After 
St.  Clair  had  joined  Schuyler  at  fort  Ed- 
ward, and  all  the  scattered  troops  had 
come  in,  the  whole  American  force  at  that 
place  did  not  exceed  4,400  men.  Sensible 
that  with  this  force,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  make  an  cflcctual  stand,  it  became 
the  chief  object  of  the  American  generals 
to  impede  as  much  as  possible  the  pro- 
gress of  the  enemy  by  cutting  down  trees, 
blocking  up  the  roads,  and  destroying  the 
bridges. 

Tfie  works  at  fort  Edward  being  in  no 
condition  to  afibrd  protection  to  the 
American  army.  Gen.  Scliuyler  aban- 
doned them  on  tlie  *2:2d  of  July,  and  re- 
tired  with  his    whole  force    to    Moses 


Creek,  a  position  on  the  Hudson,  about 
four  miles  below  fort  Edward.  At  this 
place  the  hills  approach  very  near  the 
river  on  both  sides,  and  this  was  selected 
as  a  favorable  position  to  make  a  stand 
and  dispute  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
But  the  army  was  found  to  be  so  much 
reduced  by  defeat  and  desertion,  and  the 
dissatisfaction  to  the  American  cause  was 
found  to  be  so  general  in  this  section  of 
the  country,  that  it  was  judged  best  to 
retire  to  Saratoga,  and  subsequently,  to 
Stillwater,  at  which  place  the  army  ar- 
rived on  the  1st  day  of  August. 

The  British  were  in  the  mean  time 
bringing  forward  their  artillery  and  stores, 
and  opening  the  way  from  Skenesborough 
to  fort  Edward.  But  so  effectually  had^ 
the  Americans  blocked  up  and  obstructed 
the  road,  that  the  British  army  was  fre- 
quently 24  hours  in  advancing  one  mile. 
It  was  not  till  the  30th  of  July  that  Bur- 
goyne arrived  and  fixed  his  head  quarters 
at  fort  Edward.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  joy  of  the  British  army  on  its  arrival 
at  the  Hudson.  They  flattered  them- 
selves that  their  difficulties  and  toils  were 
now  ended  ;  and  that  there  was  notliing 
before  them  but  a  safe  and  easy  march  to 
Albany,  and  thence  to  a  junction  with  the 
British  army  at  New  York. 

The  British  had  supposed  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  York,  were  opposed  to  the 
revolution,  and  that  it  was  necessary  only 
to  march  an  army  into  their  country,  and 
furnish  them  with  arms  to  bring  them  all 
around  the  royal  standard.  Arms  had 
therefore  been  forwarded  by  Burgoyne,  a 
proclamation  was  issued,  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  Burgoyne 
was  now  waiting  for  their  submission,  and 
for  the  arrival  of  his  tents  and  baggage. 
But  notwithstanding  the  darkness  and 
gloom  which  enveloped  the  American  af- 
fairs, very  few  were  found,  who  were  dis- 
posed to  abandon  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try for  that  of  their  king. 

At  this  period,  settlements  had  been 
commenced  in  most  of  tlic  towns  in  the 
present  counties  of  Bennington  and  Rut- 
land, and  in  several  towns  to  the  north- 
ward of  Rutland  county.  But  upon  the 
advance  of  Burgoyne  along  the  lake,  the 
settlers  retired  towards  the  south,  and  at 
the  time  Burgoyne  was  upon  the  Hudson, 
very  few  settlers  remained  upon  their 
farms  to  the  northward  of  the  present 
county  of  Bennington.  But,  that  the  set- 
tlers were  generally  true  to  tho  American 
cause,  we  are  assured  by  the  testimony  of 
Burgoyne  himself.  In  his  private  letter 
to  Lord  Germ^iin,  dated  Saratoga,  August 
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20th,  1777,  he  says,  "The  Hampshire 
grants  in  particular,  a  country  unpeopled 
and  almost  unknown  in  the  last  war,  now 
abounds  in  the  most  active  and  most  re- 
bellious race  on  the  continent,  and  hangs 
like  a  gathering  storm  on  my  left."* 

On  tBe  15th  of  July,  the  committee  of 
safety  of  Vermont  assembled  at  Manches- 
ter, where  they  agreed  to  raise  all  the 
men  they  could,  to  oppose  the  enemy, 
who  were  then  advancing  towards  fort 
Edward.  Tbey  at  the  tiame  time  wrote 
in  the  niofet  urgent  terms  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts,  to  send  on  a 
body  of  troops  to  tbeir  assistance.!  The 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire  imme- 
diately formed  their  militia  into  two  brig- 
ades, and  placed  one  under  the  command 
of  Gen.  William  Whipple,  and  the  other 
under  Gen.  John  Stark.  One  fourth  of 
Stark's  brigade,  and  a  portion  of  Whip- 
ple's, was  then  ordered  to  march  imme- 
diately, under  the  command  of  Gen.  Stark, 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  upon 
the  north  western  frontier. 

Stark  had  been  an  officer  of  some  repu- 
tation in  the  French  war,  and  had  also 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Bun- 
ker Hill ;  but  considering  himself  neg- 
lected bv  Congress  in  not  being  promo- 
ted, he  had  leU  the  continental  service, 
and  would  not  accept  the  present  com- 
mand, unless  left  at  liberty  to  serve,  or 
not,  under  a  continental  officer,  as  he 
should  think  proper.  As  there  was  no 
time  for  delay,  the  assembly  of  New 
Hampshire  invested  him  with  a  separate 
command,  with  orders  to  repair  without 
delay  to  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  and 
act  either  in  conjunction  with  the  troops 
of  the  crrauts,  or  of  the  other  states,  or 
separately,  as  he  should  judge  best  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  and  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  enemj. 

Agreeably  to  his  orders.  Stark  hastened 
forward  with  about  800  men,  and  joined 
the  Vermont  troops,  who  were  collected 
at  Manchester  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Seth  Warner,  to  the  number  of  about  600, 
making  the  united  force  under  Stark, 
about  1400  men.  Gen.  Schuyler,  wish- 
ing to  collect  all  the  American  troops  in 
front  of  the  British  army  to  prevent  its 
approach  to  Albany,  wrote  repeatedly  to 
Stark  to  join  him  wi£h  the  kien  under  his 
command.  But  Stark  believed  that  the 
most  effectual  way  of  checking  the  ad- 


*Thifl  letter  was  written  jast  udet  the  Benning- 
ton Battle)  and  shows  plainly  that  Burgoyne  had 
already  begun  to  despair  of  accomplishing  the  ol>iccts 
of  the  expedition.  It  may  be  found  on  the  State 
of  the  Expedition)  page  24  of  the  Appendix. 

fThe  correspondence  with  N.  11.  may  ht  found 
in  Blade's  Vt.  8tats  Papers,  page  79. 


vance  of  Burgoyne,  was  to  ban?  upon  his 
rear  and  embrace  every  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  off  his  supplies  and  annoy 
him  from  that  quarter,  and  therefore  neg- 
lected to  obey  the  orders  of  Schuyler. 
Schuyler  complained  to  Congress  of  this 
want  of  subordination,  and  Congress  pro- 
ceeded, August  19th,  to  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion censuring  the  course  pursued  by  the 
New  Hampshire  assembly  in  giving  to 
Stark  a  separate  command,  and  request- 
ing them  "  to  instruct  Gen.  Stark. to  con- 
form himself  to  the  same  rules,  to  which 
other  general  officers  of  the  militia  are 
subject,  whenever  called  out  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States." 

In  the  mean  time  Stark  wrote  to  Schuy- 
ler that  he  was  willing  to  unite  in  any 
measures  which  would  promote  the  pub- 
lic good — that  he  wished  to  avoid  what^ 
ever  was  inconsistent  with  his  own  honor 
— and  that  private  resentment  should  not 
prevent  his  marching  to  his  camp,  if  it 
was  deemed  necessary.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  watching  for  an  opportunity  to 
manifest  his  courage  and  patriotism  by  an 
attack  upon  some  part  of  the  British  army. 
Nor  was  he  obliged  to  wait  long  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  itself.  Nearly  at 
the  same  time  when  Congress  was  cen- 
suring his  conduct  by  a  public  resolution. 
Stark  and  his  brave  followers  were  ac- 
quiring unfading  laurels,  and  rendering 
that  service  to  the  A  merican  cause,  which 
soon  after  procured  for  him,  from  the  same 
Congress,  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  28th  of  July,  to  near  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  the  British  army  was  con- 
stantly employed  in  bringing  forward 
their  batteaux  and  stores  from  lake  George 
to  the  first  navigable  part  of  Hudson  riv- 
er. But  with  afl  his  efforts  and  diligence, 
Burgoyne  was  unable  to  bring  forward, 
with  his  other  stores,  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  provisions  for  daily  consumption,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  necessary  maga- 
zines. It  was  this  cit'cumstance  which 
induced  him  to  attempt  to  replenish  his 
own  stores  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. Having  learned  that  large  quanti- 
ties of  provisions  were  collected  together 
at  Bennington,  and  designed  for  the 
American  army,  and  that  they  were 
guarded  only  by  militia;  and,  moreover, 
being  made  to  believe  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  in  that  quarter  were  friendly 
to  the  royal  cause,  and  were  ready  to  join 
it,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  per- 
mit, Burgoyne  determined  to  surprise  the 
place  and  secure  the  stores  to  his  own 
army. 

For  this  purpose  he  detached  a  select 
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body  of  about  500  re^alar  German  troope, 
•ome  Canadianfl  ana  more  than  100  In- 
dians, with  two  light  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  placed  the  whole  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Baum.  To  facilitate  their  opera^ 
tions,  and  to  take  advantage  of  their  suc- 
cess, a  detachment  of  the  British  army 
was  posted  upon  the  east  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  opposite  to  Saratoga,  and  anoth- 
er detachment  under  Col.  Breymen  was 
stationed  at  Battenkill.  This  disposition 
being  made,  Baum  set  out  with  his  detach- 
ment for  Bennington,  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  August,  and  arrived  that  day 
at  Cambridge,  which  is  about  12  miles 
north  west  from  Bennington. 

General  Stark  had  moved  forward  to 
Bennington  on  the  9th  of  August,  with 
his  whole  force,  excepting  Warner's  regi- 
ment, which  remained  at  Manchester 
under  the  command  of  Major  Samuel  Saf- 
ford.  On  the  13th  of  August  Stark  re- 
ceived intelligence  that.a  party  of  Indians 
had  been  observed  at  Cambrid^,  and 
dispatched  Lieut.  Col.  Gregg  with  200 
men  to  stop  their  progress  ;  but  he  was 
soon  advised  by  express  that  there  was  a 
large  body  of  the  enemies  troops,  with  a 
train  of  artillery,  in  the  rear  of  the  Indi- 
ans, and  that  they  were  advancing  to- 
wards Bennington.  He  immediately  ral- 
lied his  forces,  made  an  animated  call  up- 
on the  neighboring  militia,  and  sent  or- 
ders to  Major  Sanord  to  join  him  with 
Warner's  regiment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  Stark  mov- 
ed forward  with  his  whole  force  towards 
Cambridge,  and,  at  the  distance  of  five  or 
BIX  miles,  met  Gregg  retreating  before 
the  enemy,  who  were  only  one  mile  in 
his  rear.  Stark  immediately  halted  and 
drew  up  his  men  in  order  of  battle.  Baum 
perceiving  the  Americans  to  be  too  strong 
to  be  attacked  with  his  present  force,  also 
halted,  commenced  entrenching  himself 
upo<i  a  commanding  piece  of  ground  and 
sent  an  express  to  Col.  Breymen  to  hasten 
to  his  support.  Stark,  unable  to  draw 
them  from  their  position,  fell  back  about 
a  mile  with  his  main  force,  leaving  only 
a  small  party  to  skirmish  with  the  enemy, 
which  they  did  so  efTectually  as  to  kill  or 
wound  thirty  of  their  number,  two  of 
whom  were  Indian  chiefs,  without  any 
loss  to  themselves.  Here  he  called  a 
council  of  war,  by  which  it  was  resolved 
th^t  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  the 
enemy  before  they  should  receive  any  re- 
enforcements.  Stark,  with  the  advice  of 
Warner  and  other  chief  officers,  having 
arranged  his  plans,  gave  orders  for  the 
troops  to  be  in  readiness  to  commence  an 
assault  on  the  following  morning.  The 
next  day,  however,  proved  to  be  rainy, 


which  prevented  a  general  engagement, 
but  there  were  frequent  skirmishes  be- 
tween small  parties,  which  resulted  in 
such  manner  as  to  afford  encouragement 
to  the  Americans,  and  to  induce  the  In- 
dians, attached  to  Baum's  army,  to  desert 
in  considerable  nunibers  ;  *'  because,"  as 
they  said,  "  the  woods  were  filled  with 
Yankees." 

This  unavoidable  delay  of  a  general  en- 
gagement, enabled  the  enemy  to  complete 
Uieir  breast  works  and  put  themselves  in 
a  favorable  condition  for  defence.  Their 
principal  force  was  strongly  entrenched 
upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Walloomscoik  river,  where  there  was 
a  considerable  bend  in  that  stream,  while 
a  corps  of  tories  in  the  British  service, 
were  entrenched  on  tlrc  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  in  lower  ground.  'The  river  is 
small  and  fordable  at  all  places.  Stark's 
encampment  was  on  the  same  side  of  t^e 
river  as  that  of  the  main  body  of  th^  ene- 
mv,  but  owing  to  the  serpentine  course 
of'^the  stream,  it  crossed  his  line  of  march 
twice  on  his  way  to  their  position. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  August, 
Gen.  Stark  was  joined  by  Col.  Symonds 
with  a  small  body  of  militia  from  Berk- 
shire county  in  Massachusetts,  and,  hav- 
ing reconnoitered  the  enemy's  post,  he 
proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the  previ- 
ous arrangements  for  the  attack.  Col. 
Nichols  was  detached  with  200  men  to 
the  rear  of  the  led  wing  of  the  enemy, 
and  Col.  Herrick  with  300  men  to  the 
rear  of  their  right  wing.  These  were  to 
join,  and  then  make  the  attack.  Colonels 
Hubbard  and  Stlckney  were  also  ordered 
to  advance  with  200  men  on  their  right, 
and  100  in  front  to  divert  their  attention 
from  the  real  point  of  attack.  As  the  di- 
visions of  Nichols  and  Herrick  approach- 
ed each  other  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
the  Indians,  apprehensive  of  being  sur- 
rounded, made  their  escape  between  the 
two  corps,  excepting  three  killed  and  two 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Americans  as 
they  passed. 

Their  positions  being  taken,  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  action  was 
commenced  by  Col.  Nichols,  and  his  ex- 
ample was  quickly  followed  by  the  other 
divisions.  Gen  Stark  advanced  slowly 
in  front,  till  the  firing  announced  the 
commencement  of  the  attack  on  the  rear. 
He  then  rushed  forward  and  attacked  the 
division  of  tories,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  action  became  general.  "  It  lasted," 
says  Stark,  in  his  ofiicial  account,  "  two 
hours,  and  was  the  hottest  I  ever  saw.  It 
was  like  one  continued  clap  of  thunder." 
The  German  dragoons  made  a  brave  re- 
sistance, and,  after  their  ammunition  was 
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The  long  purallelo^rania  denote  l!ie  Americans 
— iho  parallel  lines,  unconnecicd  at  the  ends,  ilic 
enemy — ihe  short  parallelograms  are  buildinijs — 
the  dark  -/ig-xng  Hnc/J,  the  enemy's  breast  works. 
T  denotes  the  position  of  the  tories  belonging  to 
Baum's  army.  The  Canadians  were  posted  in 
the  houses  near  where  the  road  from  Rennington 
to  Saratoj-a  crosses  Uie  Walloomscoik.  A,  the 
p«)siiion  of  lite  Americans  at  the  comiiiencemfnt 
of  the  battle. 


gtin  slowly,  but  in  good  order,  to  retreat 
before  tlie  enemy,  "  disputing  the  ground 
inch  by  inch." 

The  remnant  of  Warner's  regiment, 
which  then  consisted  of  only  130  men, 
had  been  suffered  to  remain  at  Manches- 
t<'r  under  Maj.  Safford,  as  already  stated. 
When  the  express  arrived  with  orders  for 
it  to  proceed  to  Bennington,  many  of  the 
men  were  absent  on  scouts,  and  that,  and 
otlier  causes,  prevented  its  marching  till 
the  loth.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  on 
that  day,  it  was  near  midnight  when  the 
corps  arrived  within  one  mile  of  Benning- 
ton. Here  they  encamped  for  the  night, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  next 
day  was  spent  in  putting  their  arms  and 
equipments,  which  had  been  drenched  by 
the  rain,  in  a  condition  for  battle. 

As  soon  as  these  were  in  readiness  and 
they  had  furnished  themselves  with  am- 
munition, they  proceeded  down  the  Wal- 
loomscoik, and  fortunately  arrived  upon 
the  battle-field  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  Americans  were  beginning  to  fall 
back.*  Disappointed  that  they  had  not 
been  in  season  to  take  part  in  the  first 
engagement  and  share  in  its  glories,  tiiey 
now  advanced  forward  and  attacked  the 
enemy  with  great  spirit  and  resolution, 
<*  being  determined,"  says  Ethan  Allen, 
"  to  have  ample  revenge  on  account  of 
the  quarrel  at  Hubbardton."  The  enemy, 
which  had  just  been  exulting  in  the  pros- 
pect of  an  easy  victory,  was  now  brought 
to  a  stand,  and  more  of  the  scattered  mi- 
litia being  brought  forward  by  Stark  and 
Herrick,  the  action  became  general.  The 
combat  was  maintained  with  great  brave- 
ry on  both  sides  till  sun-set,  when  the 
enemy  gave  way,  and  were  pursued  till 
dark.  With  one  hour  more  of  day  light, 
says  Stark,  in  his  official  report,  he  should 
have  captured  their  whole  force. 

In  these  two  engagements,  the  Ameri- 
cans took  four  brass  field  pieces,  12  brass 
drums,  four  ammunition  wagons,  and 
about  700  prisoners  with  their  arms  and 
accoutrements.  The  number  of  tlie  ene- 
my found  dead  on  the  field  was  207 : 
their  number  of  wounded  not  ascertained. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  trifling  in 
comparison  with  tliat  of  the  enemy.  T'hey 
had  oO  killed  and  about  40  wounded. 

Nothing  could  be  more  encouraging  to 


*Jt  has  been  gonorally  suppced,  and  has  b^n 
so  rpprc«ente«l  in  moat  of  ihc  arcounts  of  iho  licrx- 
u'lnctnn  Battle,  that  Col.  Warner  wn»  not  prp«ient 
hi  tlio  fust  on^n^'omont;  but  this  is  doubtless  a 
niisiako.  fc^iark  naya  expressly  in  his  ofitcial  letter 
that  Wanior  wns  with  Inm  pcvcral  days  previout 
to  the  hattlo  and  ueknow ledges  his  mtsistance  in 
planninu  it.  The  mistake  pmhaUly  arose  from  the 
fnrt  thiit    H'aruer^Ji  rpr^hneut  was  not  in  the  ,fir^ 

aiga^'einent,  but   arrived  jast  in   season  to  decide 
!•  late  of  the  suond,  at  above  stated. 
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the  Americans,  or  disheartening  to  the 
enemy,  than  this  splendid  victory  of 
Stark,  achieved  principally  by  undisci- 
■  plined  militia,  over  veteran  regular  troops. 
Since  the  fall  of  Montgomery,  an  unintcr- 
mpted  series  of  defeats  had  attended  the 
American  arms  in  the  northern  depart- 
ment, and  many  of  the  most  ardent  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  had  begun  to  despond. 
But,  by  this  event,  they  discovered  that 
their  enemy  was  not'  invincible, — their 
hopes  and  their  courage  were  revived, 
and  volunteers  from  every  quarter  flocked 
to  the  American  standard.  It  also  ena- 
bled Stark  to  vindicate  his  attachment  to 
the  cause  of  his  bleeding  country,  and  to 
render  that  cause  a  service  far  more  im- 
portant than  he  could  have  done  by  join- 
ing the  main  army  on  the  Hudson. 

Aflcr  their  disasters  at  Bennington  the 
British  army  remained  quietly  at  their 
camp  opposite  to  Saratoga  for  some  time, 
awaiting  the  approach  of  Col.  St.  Leger, 
who  had  been  sent  round  by  the  way  of 
lake  Ontario,  for  the  reduction  of  fort 
Stanwix  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Mohawk 
river.  But  thoy  waited  in  vain.  That 
officer,  after  encountering  many  difficul- 
ties, was  obliged,  through  the  defection 
of  the  Indians  belonging  to  his  corps,  to 
retreat  without  accomplishing  the  object 
of  the  expedition.  These  events  had  not 
only  retarded  the  advance  of  Burgoyne, 
but  they  served  to  depress  the  spirits  of 
the  royal  army,  while  they  at  the  same 
time  encouraged  the  Americans,  and  af- 
forded Gen.  Gates,  who  had  now  super- 
ceded Gen.  Schuyler,  time  to  strengthen 
and  fortify  his  camp. 

In  the  mean  time.  Gen.  Lincoln,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  New  England  mili- 
tia, determined  to  make  a  diversion  in 
the  rear  of  the  enemy.  He  accordingly 
proceeded  from  Manchester  to  Pawlet, 
and  from  thence  on  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, despatched  Colonel  Brown  with  500 
men  to  destroy  the  British  stores  and  re- 
lease the  American  prisoners,  which  were 
collected  at  lake  Geor^.  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  Colonel  Johnson  with  an 
equal  number  of  men  to  proceed  towards 
Ticonderoga  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
enemy,  while  Brown  was  accomplishing 
his  object.  In  addition  to  these,  he  de- 
tached Col.  Woodbridge  with  500  men 
by  the  way  of  Skenesboroucrh  and  fort 
Ann  to  fort  Edward.  The  design  of  these 
expeditions  was  to  alarm  and  divide  the 
British  forces,  and  to  cut  off  their  supplies. 

Brown  proceeded  with  such  secrecy 
and  celerity,  that  by  the  18th  of  Septem- 
ber he  had  surprised  all  the  out  posts  be- 
tween the  landing  place  at  the  north  end 
of  lake  George  and  the  main  fortress  at 


Ticonderoga.  The  Americans  had  like- 
wise recovered  Mount  Hope,  Mount  De- 
fiance, ^00  batteaux,one  armed  sloop  and 
a  number  of  gun  boats ;  and  they  had 
taken  s^3  prisoners,  and  had  liberated 
more  than  100  Americans.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  they  summoned  General 
Powel,  the  British  commander  of  Ticon- 
deroga, to  surrender  that  fortress,  but  not 
being  in  a  condition  to  make  any  effectual 
attempt  against  it,  they  returned  in  safe- 
ty, and  with  scarcely  any  loss,  .to  Lin- 
coln's camp. 

General  Burgoyne  crossed  the  Hudson 
on  the  13th  and  14th  of  September,  and 
advanced  towards  the  American  army^ 
which  was  posted  at  Stillwater.  On  the 
18th,  3000  Americans  marched  out  with  a 
view  of  attacking  the  enemy,  but  finding 
that  the  attempt  would  be  too  hazardous, 
they  remained  during  the  day  in  full  view 
of  the  royal  army,  without  commencing 
the  attack.  On  the  liHh,  Gen.  Burgoyne 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  right  wing 
of  the  Bri.tii»h  army,  and  advanced  towards 
the  left  of  the  Americans.  Gens.  Phil- 
ips and  Riedesel  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vanced along  the  river  towards  the  right. 
About  one  o'clock,  some  of  the  American 
scouts  fell  in  with  those  of  the  British, 
and  attacked  them  with  great  boldness. 

The  firing  was  no  sooner  heard  than 
the  advanced  parties  of  both  armies  press- 
ed forward  to  battle.  Re-enforcements 
were  continually  sent  on  upon  both  sides 
and  the  contest  soon  became  obstinate 
and  general.  The  first  attempt  of  tlie 
Americans  was  to  turn  the  right  wing  of 
the  British  army  and  flank  their  lihe. 
Failing  in  this,  they  moved  in  regular  or- 
der to  the  left,  and  there  made  a  furious 
assault.  Both  armies  were  determined  to 
conqiter,  and  the  battle  raged  without  in- 
termission for  three  hours.  Any  advan- 
tage on  one  side  was  soon  counterbalanced 
by  an  equal  advantage  on  the  other.  Can- 
non and  favorable  positions  were  taken, 
lost  and  re-taken  in  quick  succession  ;  and 
the  two  armies  might  be  compared  to  the 
two  scales  of  a  mighty  balance,  trembling 
with  equal  burdens  in  doubtful  oscillation, 
and,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the 
struffgle,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  which 
would  have  preponderated. 

This  engagement,  though  undecisive, 
was  advantageous  to  the  Americans.  The 
British  lost  in  killed,  wounded  and  pris- 
oners, more  than  500  men,  while  the  loss 
of  the  Americans  amounted  to  64  killed, 
217  wounded  and  38  missing.  But  the 
principal  advantage  arose  from  the  new 
impressions  which  were  made  upon  tho 
minds  of  the  royal  army.  They  had  hith- 
erto regarded  the  American  army  as  an 
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unorganized  assemblage  of  cowardly  Yan- 
kees, which  could  never  be  brought  to  face 
regular  British  and  German  troops  upon 
the  field  of  battle.  And  when  they  came 
to  see  those,  whom  they  regarded  as  des- 
picable back-woodsmen,  maintaining,  in 
their  rustic  homespun  and  leather  aprons, 
with  no  other  arms  than  rusty  fowling 
pieces,  an  animated  and  determined  at- 
tack upon  the  royal  troops,  till  darkness 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  continue  it, 
their  hearts  sunk  within  them,  and  the 
most  sanguine  could  not  suppress  fearful 
forebodings  with  regard  to  the  termina- 
tion of  their  expedition. 

The  Indians  in  particular,  were  so  dis- 
heartened, that  nearly  all  of  them  imme- 
diately left  the  British  service,  and  about 
250  of  them  cahie  over  and  joined  the 
American  army.  The  Canadians  and 
Tories  also  deserted  in  large  numbers. 
From  the  20th  of  September  to  the  7th  of 
October,  the  two  armies  lay  very  near 
each  other  and  skirmishes  between  small 
parties  were  continually  kept  up.  During 
this  time  the  American  army  was  receiv- 
ing daily  accessions  from  the  surrounding 
country,  while  that  of  the  British  was 
continually  diminishing  by  desertion  and 
other  causes.  On  the  7th,  Genera]  Bur- 
goyne  put  himself  at  the  head  of  1500 
regulars,  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a 
foraging  party,  and  discovering  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  force  a  passage 
down  the  Hudson,  should  it  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  alter  his  position. 

As  soon  as  Gates  received  intelligence 
of  the  marching  of  this  detachment,  he 
put  his  troops  in  motion  to  meet  them, 
and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  ailernoon  an 
aftion  commenced  which  continued  till 
night,  and  was  one  of  the  most  animated 
and  obstinate  ever  fought  in  America. 
The  British  troops  were  at  length  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  their  camp,  and  some 
of  their  entrenchments  wez^  carried  by 
the  Americans  sword  in  hand ;  their  loss 
in  the  conflict  was  very  severe,  compared 
with  that  of  the  Americans.  Gen.  Fraser, 
Col.  Breymen  and  several  other  ofBcers 
were  slain,  and  Sir  James  Clark,  Major 
Williams  and  Maj.  Ackland  were  wound- 
ed and  taken  prisoners.  The  Americans 
took  in  the  whole,  200  prisoners,  nine 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  camp  equipage. 

As  the  force  of  Burgoyhe  was  thus  con- 
stantly diminishing,  while  that  of  Gates 
was  daily  augmenting  by  fresh  arrivals,  it 
became  obvious  that  nothing  short  of  a 
retreat  to  Canada  could  now  prevent  the 
complete  overthrow  of  the  roval  army. 
This  Burgoyne  attempted  as  a  dernier  re- 
sort, but  soon  found  that  the  Americans 


had  so  completely  hemmed  him  in,  as  to 
render  it  utterly  impracticible.  Gates 
now  employed  every  means  to  cut  off  the 
supplies  of  the  enemy,  and  the  situation  ' 
of  the  royal  army  became  so  desperate, 
that,  on  the  13th  of  October,  Burgoyne 
called  a  council  of  war,  by  which  it  was 
unanimously  determined  to  propose  a 
capitulation.  The  next  day.  Major  Kings- 
ton was  sent  to  the  Americans ;  hostilities 
were  suspended ;  and  on  the  15th  and 
16th,  the  articles  of  capitulation  were 
severally  agreed  upon,  and  were  to  be 
signed  the  next  day.  During  the  night 
of  the  16th,  Burgoyne  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  British  army  was  advancing 
up  the  Hudson  to«his  assistance  ;  and  as 
the  capitulation  was  not  yet  signed,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  it,  and  trust  to  events. 
But  his  council  decided  that  the  public 
faith  was  already  pledged  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  treaty. 

Gates,  who  was  well  apprised  of  the 
advance  of  the  British  up  the  Hudson, 
and  fearful  that  Burgoyne  might  be  en- 
couraged by  it  to  further  resistance,  got 
every  thing  in  readiness  for  attacking  him 
on  the  morning  of  the  17th.  At  nine 
o'clock,  the  time  fixed  for  sigoiag^the  ar- 
ticles, he  sent  Colonel  Greaton  on  horse- 
back to  General  Burgoyne  for  his  signa- 
ture, allowing  him  only  ten  minutes  to  go 
and  return.  The  business  was  accom- 
plished in  the  time  specified,  and  the 
Americans  marched  back  to  their  camp  to 
the  tune  of  Yankee-Doodle.  The  whole 
number  of  troops,  which  were  surrender- 
ed by  this  capitulation,  wos  5752,  together 
with  all  the  arms  and  military  stores  be- 
longing to  the  British  army. 

This  event  terminated  the  career  of 
Burffoyne  and  of  the  northern  British  ar- 
my in  America,  and  nearly  put  an  end  to 
the  war  in  the  vicinity  of  Vermont.  The 
regular  force  under  Gates  was  moved  off 
to  combat  the  enemy  in  other  quarters, 
and  the  sturdy  yeomanry,  who  had  rallied 
around  his  standard  and  fought  the  battles 
of  their  country,  now  returned  to  their 
homes.  The  country  which  had  been 
made  desolate  by  the  ravages  of  war,  be- 
gan again  to  be  inhabited ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  allowed  once  more  to  devote 
their  attention  to  their  civil  and  domestic 
afi!airs. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  respect- 
ing the  invasion  of  Burgoyne,  as  well  on 
account  of  its  effects  in  breaking  up  the 
settlements  in  the  western  parts  of  Ver- 
mont, as  of  the  important  part  performed 
by  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  in  check- 
ing, and  finally  capturing  the  British 
army.    In  this  business  the  people  of  Ver- 
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moot  made  common  cause  with  those  of 
other  states,  and  we  have  therefore  not 
interrupted  our  account  of  the  great 
events  of  the  revolution  which  transpired 
upon  our  borders,  by  any  account  of  our 
internal  policy.    We  shall,  however,  pro- 


ceed in  the  next  chapter,  to  consider  more 
particularly  the  situation  of  Vermont,  with 
respect  to  her  internal  government,  and 
her  relations  to  the  neighboring  states,and 
to  the  British  forces  in  Canada,  during 
the  war  for  Independence. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CIVIL  POLICY  OF  VERMONT  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 


Section  I. 

IVotii  the  year  1775,  to  the  Declaration  of 
the  Independence  of  Vermont  in  1777. 

Having  completed  our  account  of  those 
important  events  in  the  American  war,  in 
which  the  people  of  Vermont  were  more 
particularly  concerned,  wc  shall  now  turn 
our  attention  to  their  internal  policy,  and 
endeavor  to  trace  the  successive  steps  by 
which  the  powers  of  government  were 
assumed,  and  their  political  fabric  erect- 
ed. The  New  Hampshire  grants,  having 
never  been  recognized  by  the  king  as  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  and  having  ever  re- 
fused submission  to  the  authority  of  New 
York,  were,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  be- 
ing without  any  internal  organization  un- 
der which  the  inhabitants  could  act  with 
system  and  effect.  Their  only  rallying 
point  and  bond  of  union,  was  their  com- 
mon interest  in  resisting  the  claims  and 
authority  of  New  Yorl^  Yet  the  same 
interests  which  drove  them  to  resistance, 
gave  the  effect  of  law  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  their  committees  and  the  or- 
ders of  their  councils  of  safety,  while  a 
few  bold  and  daring  spirits,  as  if  formed 
for  the  very  occasion,  gave  impulse,  and 
energy,  and  system  to  their  operations. 

Thus  situated  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  Hampshire  grants,  when  the  first 
scene  of  the  great  drama  of  tlie  revolution 
was  opened  at  Lexington,  and,  as  all 
lesser  lights  are  swallowed  up  in  the  su- 
perior splendor  of  the  sun,  so  were  all  the 
minor  controversies  among  the  colonists 
for  a  while  absorbed  in  the  more  momen- 
lous  controversy  with  the  mother  coun- 
try. But  the  partial  relief  now  experi- 
enced from  the  oppression  of  New  York 
served  only  to  discover  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Grants  tlio  frailty  of  their  bond  of 
Pt.  u.  7 


union,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  better  organization,  both  to  ena-» 
ble  them  to  maintain  the  grounds,  which 
they  had  assumed  in  relation  to  New 
York,  and  to  put  it  in  their  power  to  ren- 
der efficient  aid  to  their  countrymen  in 
the  contest  with  Great  Britain. 

Accordingly,  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
1775,  several  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
Grants,  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  American  Congress  was  then  sitting, 
to  procure  the  advice' of  that  body  with 
regard  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued, 
under  existing  circumstances,  by  the  in- 
habitants of  tne  Grants.  Congress  did 
not  act  formally  upon  their  request,  but 
on  the  return  of  these  men  to  the  Grants, 
they  spread  circulars  among  the  people, 
setting  forth  as  the  opinion  of  several  in- 
fluential members  of  that  body,  that  the 
inhabitants  should  immediately  form  a 
temporary  association  and  adopt  such 
regulations  as  were  required  by  the  ex- 
igencies of  their  situation. 

A  convertion  of  delegates  from  the  sev- 
eral towns  was  accordingly  assembled  at 
Dorset,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1776. 
This  convention  forwarded  a  petition  and 
address  to  Congress,*  in  which,  after  giv- 
ing a  brief  sketch  of  the  controversy  with 
New  York,  they  avowed  their  unwaver- 
ing attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  the 
colonies  had  unsheathed  the  sword,  and 
expressed  their  willingness  to  bear  their 
full  proportion  of  the  burden  of  prosecu- 
ting the  war.  But  at  the  same  time,  they 
declared  their  unwillingness  to  be  consid« 
ered  as  in  any  manner  subject  to  the  au- 
thority, or  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  or 
to  be  called  upon,  when  their  services 


*Fof  this  petition  and  th«  retointionn  of  Congrem 
resptvrtinff  it,  «ee  Sliido's  StAte  Pa|>ert,  pafni  03 
anti  04.  Tho  perton«  appoint ed  to  present  this  po- 
titiou,  were  Jainei*  firockonridgoi  Heinan  Alton  and 
Jonas  Fay. 
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should  be  required,  as  inhabitants  of  that 
province. 

This  was  the  first  petition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Grants  to  Congress,  and  the 
committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  re- 
ported, that  it  be  recommended  to  the  pe- 
titioners to  submit  for  the  present  to  the 
government  of  New  York,  and  assist  their 
countrymen  in  the  contest  with  Great 
Britain  ;  but  that  such  submission  ought 
not  to  prejudice  their  right  to  any  lands 
in  controversy)  or  be  construed  to  affirm, 
or  admit,  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York 
over  the  country,  when  the  present 
troubles  should  be  ended.  Mr.  neman 
Allen,  the  agent  by  whom  this  petition 
was  forwarded,  considering  the  report  of 
the  committee  unfavorable  to  the  Grants, 
obtained  leave  to  withdraw  the  petition, 
and  thus  prevented  Congress  from  com- 
ing to  any  decision  upon  the  subject. 
This  took  place  on  the  4th  of  June,  1776, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  following,  Con- 
ffress  published  to  the  world  the  memora- 
ble decfaration  of  American  Indepen- 
dence. 

By  this  declaration  of'  Independence, 
the  people  on  the  Neyr  Hampshire  grants 
were  placed  in  a  situation  more  difficult 
and  embarrassing  than  before,  and  there 
were  various  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
course  which  should  be  pursued.  Some 
thought  it  best  to  place  themselves  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  :  some 
considered  the  submission  of  the  Grants 
to  the  authority  of  New  York,  the  only 
course  of  safetv ;  but  the  more  resolute 
and  influential  were  for  assuming  the 
powers  of  government  and  hazarding  the 
consequences.  To  ascertain  the  state  of 
public  opinion  on  this  subject,  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  general  convention  should 
be  called,  and  circulars  were  accordingly 
addressed  to  the  different  towns,  request- 
ingthem  to  appoint  delegates. 

There  was  a  general  compliance  with 
this  request,  and  delegates  from  thirty- 
five  towns  assembled  at  Dorset  on  the 
24th  of  July,  1776.*  At  this  session  it 
was  agreed  by  the  delegates  to  enter  into 
an  association  amon^  Uiemselves  for  the 
defence  of  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  resolved  that 
they  would  not  associate  with,  or  submit 
to,  the  provincial  government  of  New 
York,  and  that  all  such  inhabitants  of  the 
Grants  as  should  thus  associate,  or  sub- 
mit, should  be  regarded  as  enemies  to  the 
common  cause.  This  convention  met 
again  by  adjournment  at  the  same  place 
on  the  25th  of  September,  and  resolved 
unanimously,  {*  to  take  suitable  measures, 


*  The  proeeediof*  of'tbi*  oonventioo  may  be  Men 
in  SUde'fl  Btate  Pspetf ,  pa^e  66. 


as  soon  as  may  be,  to  declare  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  a  free  and  separate  dis- 
trict." 

On  the  15th  of  January,  1777,  the  con- 
vention met  again  at  Westminster.*  The 
sentiments  of  their  constituents  were  now 
well  ascertained,  and,  being  convinced 
tliat  there  was  now  no  other  way  of  safety 
left,  they  on  the  16th  of  that  month  pub- 
lished the  following  declaration  :  '■*'  This 
convention,  whose  members  are  duly 
chosen  by  the  free  voice  of  their  constitu- 
ents, in  the  several  towns  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  in  public  meeting  as- 
sembled, in  our  own  names,  and  in  behalf 
of  our  constituents,  do  hereby  proclaim 
and  publicly  declare^  tluU  the  district  of  ter- 
rilory  comprehending^  and  usually  known 
by  the  name  and  description  of  the  JS'ew 
Hampshire  grantSy  of  rigid  ought  to  6e, 
and  is  hereby  declared  forever  hereafter  to 
be^  a  free  and  independent  jurisdiction^  or 
state ;  to  be  forever  hereafter  called^  knoum^ 
and  distinguished  by  the  ruime  of  Kew 
Connecticut^  alias  Vermont.'* 

And  this  declaration  of  independence 
furthermore  asserts,  "  that  the  inhabitants 
who  at  present  are,  or  who  may  hereafter 
become  residents,  either  by  birth  or  emi- 
gration, within  said  territory,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  privileges,  immunities 
and  enfranchisements  as  are  allowed,  or 
may  hereafter  at  any  time  be  allowed,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  any  of  the  free  and  in- 
dependent states  of  America :  And  that 
such  privileges  and  immunities  shall  be 
regulated  in  a  bill  of  rights,  and  by  a  form 
of  government  to  be  established  at  the 
next  session  of  this  convention."f 

The  foregoing  declaration  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  convention ;  after 
which  they  drew  up  a  declaration  and  pe- 
tition to  Congress,  in  which  they  zin- 
nounced  to  that  body,  as  the  grand  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States,  that  they 
had  declared  the  territory,  commonly 
known  by  tlie  name  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire grants,  a  free  and  independent  state, 
possessing  the  right  to  regulate  their  own 
internal  policy  in  any  manner  which 
should  not  be  repugnant  to  the  resolves 
of  Congress.  They  moreover  declared 
their  attachment  to  the  common  cause 
and  expressed  their  willingness  to  con- 
tribute their  ft.  11  proportion  towards  main- 
taining the  war  with  Great  Britain.  They 
closed  by  praying  that  their  declaration 
might  be  acknowledged  by  Congress  and 
that  delegates  from  Vermont  might  be  ad- 


*  The  proceedings  at  Westrointter  may  be  found 
in  SIade*8  Staie  P^pon,  page  70f  and  in  IVillianw* 
Uistory,  Vol.  II.  page  450. 

t  Foi  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Form  of  GorenuMat, 
•^Chapter  Vll. 
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mitted  to  seats  in  that  body.  This  declara- 
tion and  petition  was  8 i^edf  and  was  pre- 
sented to  Congress  by  Jonas  Fay,  Thomas 
Chittenden,  Heman  Allen  and  Reuben 
Jones,  four  of  the  most  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  convention.  * 

These  prompt  and  decisiye  measures  of 
the  convention  evinced  the  wisdom  and 
boldness  of  the  statesmen,  who  at  this 
period  directed  the  affairs  of  Vermont, 
and  placed  the  community  in  a  condition 
to  adopt  an  efficient  organization  of  its 
own.  Vermont,  in  justification  of  the 
course  of  policy  she  was  pursuing,  con- 
tended that  she  had  the  same  right  to  as- 
sume the  powers  of  government,  which 
was  p€>ssessed  by  the  continental  Con- 
gress, and  that  every  consideration,  which 
could  justify  the  proceedings  of  that  body, 
might  be  urged  as  a  reason  why  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  should  embrace  the  pres- 
ent opportunity,  effectually  to  secure 
themselves  against  the  oppression  under 
which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  Happy 
was  it  for  the  new  state,  that  these  meas- 
nres  were  adopted  and  supported  with 
that  firmness  and  temperance,  which  were 
alone  adequate  to  secure  a  happy  result. 


Section  II. 

EstabUshmenU  of  the  Government  of  Ver- 
mont—from  the  Declaration  of  Indeptn- 
dence^  January  15,  X777,  to  the  meeting 
of  tfie  General  Assembly  on  the  I2th  of 
March,  1778. 

These  proccedinffs  of  Vermont,  by  which 
she  had  declared  herself  to  be  a  separate 
and  independent  jurisdiction,  were  re- 
garded with  very  different  feelings  by  the 
neighboring  states.  While  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
were  ready  to  admit  Vermont  as  a  new 
member  of  the  federal  union,  and  ap- 
plauded tlie  spirit  and  boldness  with  which 
she  asserted  and  maintained  her  rights, 
New  York  regarded  these  transactions  as 
open  acts  of  treason  and  rebellion  against 
the  lawful  authority  of  that  state.  With 
these  views,  the  convention  of  New  York, 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1777,  and  again 
on  the  1st  of  March,  of  the  same  year,  ad- 
dressed communications  to  Congress,!  in 
which  they  represented  the  proceedings 
of  Vermont  as  resulting  from  the  arts  and 
instigations  of  designing  men,  and  not,  as 
bad  been  represented,  from  a  general  de- 
sire of  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  to 


'  *Slade>fSute  Papon,  pagoTO— WilliiunB>  History 
VoU  U.  page  453. 
t  For  ibeae  docainanU  aoe  SUde*t  S.  P. »  pags  73. 


renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  authority 
of  New  York. 

They  complained  of  the  injuries  done 
them  byCongress  in  the  appointment  of  of- 
ficers in  the  disaffected  portion  of  their  state 
without  their  consent,  and  intimated  their 
apprehensions  that  it  was  the  design  of 
Congress  to  countenance  the  insurgents 
in  their  rebellion.  They  urged  upon  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  immediately  recall- 
ing the  commissions  given  to  Col.  Warner 
and  the  officers  under  him,  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  New  York,  and  as  the  means  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  "  deluded  peo- 
ple" on  the  Grants,  who  had  set  up  for  a 
separate  jurisdiction,  and  were  now  de- 
siring Congress  to  sanction  their  illegal 
proceedings.  They  represented  the  influ- 
ence of  Warner  as  very  incon^derable, 
even  in  the  disaffected  district,  and  that 
his  services  were  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence to  the  country. 

While  New  York  was  thus  laying  her 
grievances  before  Congress,  and  using  all 
her  influence  to  prevent  that  body  from 
recognizing  the  independence  of  the 
Grants,  the  internal  affairs  of  Vermont 
were  rapidlv  assuming  that  form  and  reg- 
ularity, which  was  calculated  to  insure  a 
permanent  and  efficient  organization  of 
the  government.  In  April,  Thos.  Young, 
a  distinguished  citizen  of  Philadelphia, 
addressed  a  communication  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Vermont,  in  which  he  rep- 
resented it  as  the  opinion  of  several  of  the 
leading  members  of  Congress,  that  Ver- 
mont snould  proceed  in  her  organization, 
form  a  constitution,  and  appoint  delegates 
to  Congress ;  and  he  declared  it  to  be  his 
own  individual  opinion  that  Congress 
would  not  hesitate  to  sanction  their  pro- 
ceedings, or  to  admit  their  delegates  to  a 
seat  in  that  honorable  body.* 

This  communication  was  prefixed  to  a 
resolution,  which  Congress  had  passed  on 
the  15th  of  May,  1776,  which  recom- 
mended to  the  assemblies  and  conventions 
of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no  govern- 
ment, sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
affairs,  had  already  been  established,  to 
adopt  such  government  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  should 
best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety 
of  tlieir  constituents.  This  resolution  wad 
regarded  by  the  author  of  the  communi- 
cation, OS  a  full  license  from  Congress  to 
the  Grants,  to  assume  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernment, and  he  recommended  that  no 
time  be  lost  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
present  opportunity  to  establish  a  separate 
dominion. 


*Ad  extract  from   this  oommunicatioa  may  Iw 
seen  in  Slada'i  SUie  Papers^-  p«ge  76. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS. 


COHVENTIOK  TO  FORM  A  CONSTITUTIOW' 


Alarmed  at  the  sug^stions  in  the  fore- 
going communication  of  Thomas  Young, 
the  council  of  wifety  of  New  York  pro- 
ceeded, on  the  !;28th  of  May,  to  make  a 
further  effort  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
Vermont.  With  this  view  they  address- 
ed  a  letter  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
in  which  they  say  that,  "  as  a  report  pre- 
vails and  daily  gains  credit,  that  the  re- 
volters  are  privately  countenanced  in  their 
designs  by  certain  members  of  CongresF, 
we  esteem  it  our  duty  to  give  this  infor- 
mation, that  by  a  proper  resolution  on  .tlie 
subject,  the  reputation  of  Congress  may 
cease  to  be  injured  by  imputations  so  dis- 
graceful and  dishonorable.  However  nn- 
willing  we  may  be  to  entertain  suspicions 
so  disreputable  to  any  member  of  Con- 
gress, yet  the  truth  is,  that  no  inconsid- 
erable numbers  of  the  people  of  this  state 
do  believe  the  report  to  be  well  founded." 

With  a  view  of  bringing  Congress  to  a 
decision  on  the  subject  of  this  controver- 
sy, on  the  23d  of  June,  one  of  the  New 
York  delegates  laid  before  that  body  the 
communication  of  Thomas  Young  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Vermont.  Congress  now 
took  up  the  matter,  and  the  petitions  and 
/communications  from  New  York  and  the 
New  Hampshire  grants,  were  referred  to 
a  committee  of  the  whole.  This  commit- 
tee, on  the  30th  day  of  June,  among  other 
things  resolved,  that  Congress  would  not 
recommend  or  countenance  an^  thing  in- 
jurious to  the  rights  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  several  communities  herein  repre- 
sented,— that  the  inhabitants  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  cannot  be  justified  in 
their  declaration  of  independence,  by  the 
example  of  the  United  Colonies,  nor  by 
any  act  or  resolution  of  Congress, — that 
the  petition  of  Vermont,  to  be  recognized 
as  an  independent  state,  and  to  have  her 
delegates  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress, 
be  dismissed.  They  farther  resolved  that 
the  communication  of  Thomas  Young  was 
derogatory  to  the  honor  of  Congress,  and 
contained  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
resolution  of  that  body  therein  referred 
to,  and  was  calculated  to  mislead  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

While  Congress  were  thus  resolving  to 
dismiss  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont,  and  utterly  to  discountenance 
their  proceedings,  the  people  of  Vermont 
were  engaged  in  forming  a  constitution 
for  the  regulation  of  their  civil  govern- 
ment, being  fully  persuaded  that  their  in- 
dependence must  now  be  supported  with 
the  same  firmness  and  spirit  with  which 
it  had  been  declared.  Tlie  same  conven- 
tion which  had  declared  the  independence 
of  Vermont,  met,  by  adjournment,  at 
Windsor  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  June, 


and  appointed  a  committee  to  make  a  draft 
of  a  constitution  for  the  state.  They  also 
adopted  a  resolution,  recommending  that 
the  several  towns  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  in  convention  at  Windsor,  on  the 
2d  day  of  July  following,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  and  adopting  said  constitu- 
tion. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  reso- 
lution, the  convention  assembled  at  Wind- 
sor, on  the  2d  day  of  July,  and  a  draft  of 
a  constitution  was  presented  and  read. 
While  the  convention  were  deliberating 
upon,  and  adopting  the  several  articles  of 
this  important  instrument,  they  received 
the  news  of  the  evacuation,  on  the  6th  of 
July,  of  Ticonderoga  by  the  American 
troops.  This  event  left  the  whole  west 
em  border  of  Vermont  exposed  to  the  ene- 
my, and  spread  alarm  and  consternation 
through  this  and  the  neighboring  states. 
"  In  wis  awful  cris'ts,"  says  Allen,  in  his 
History  of  Vermont,  "the  convention 
was  for  leaving  Windsor;  but  a  severe 
thunder  storm  came  on  and  gave  them 
time  toteflect ;  while  some  members,  less 
alarmed  at  the  news,  called  the  attention 
of  the  convention  to  finish  the  constitu- 
tion, which  was  then  reading,  paragraph 
by  paragraph,  for  the  last  time.  This  was 
done,  and  the  convention  appointed  a 
council  of  safety  to  act  during  their  re- 
cess, and  adjourned." 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention,  the  council  of  safety  of 
Vermont  wrote  to  the  councils  of  safety 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire, 
setting  forth  their  exposed  condition  since 
the  abandonment  of  Ticonderoga,  and 
calling  upon  them  in  the  most  pressing 
terms  for  assistance.  These  communica- 
tions were  dated  at  Manchester,  July  15th, 
1777.*  Upon  this  application,  the  coun- 
cil of  safety  of  New  Hampshire  immedi- 
ately convened  the  assembly  of  that  state, 
who  without  delay  placed  a  large  body  of 
their  militia  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
SUrk,  and  ordered  him  to  repair  to 
Charlestown  on  Connecticut  river ;  con- 
sult with  the  council  of  Vermont  with 
regard  to  supplies  and  future  operations ; 
and  act  in  conjunction  with  the  troops  of 
that  or  any  other  state,  or  of  the  United 
States,  as  in  his  opinion  would  tend  most 
effectually  to  stop  the  pro^^ress  of  the  ene- 
my on  the  western  frontier.  These  or- 
ders were  promptly  obeyed,  and  these 
troops,  A  conjunction  with  those  of  Ver- 
mont, at  Bennington,  gave  the  enemy  the 
first  effectual  check,  as  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter. 


*  For  the  correspondenco  with   New  Ilaiapshirs 
•ee  Sladel  Stat*  Pftpen,  pa<«  79. 
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adlcn's  address. 


Previous  to  the  adjouinment  of  the 
convention,  it  had  been  ordered  that  the 
first  election  under  the  constitution  should 
take  place  in  December,  1777;  and  that 
the  representatives  then  elected,  should 
meet  at  Bennington  in  January  following. 
Public  attention  was,  however,  so  mucn 
engrossed  by  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
under  Burgoyne,  that  the  constitution 
was  not  printed  in  season  to  have  the 
election  take  place  at  the  time  appointed. 
The  convention  was,  therefore,  again 
called  together  at  Windsor  by  the  coun- 
cil of  safety,  on  the  24th  of  December, 
where  they  revised  the  constitution,  and 
postponed  the  day  of  election  to  the  first 
Tuesdajf  of  March,  1778,  and  the  meeting 
of  the  assembly  to  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  same  month. 

The  manner  in  which  these  proceed- 
ings  of  Vermont  were  viewed  by  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York,  it  obvious 
from  the  style  of  their  communications 
durinff  this  period.  In  answer  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  council  of  safety  of  Ver- 
mont for  assistance,  Mr.  Weare,  president 
of  the  council  of  New  Hampshire,  ad- 
dressed Vermont  as  a  free  and  sovereign, 
but  new  state,  and  in  such  terms  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  but  that  New  Hampshire 
willingly  acknowled^d  her  indepen- 
dence. But  not  so  with  New  York.  The 
proceedings  of  Vermont,  it  is  true,  had 
changed  her  policy,  but  had  by  no  means 
reconciled  her  to  a  relinquishment  of  her 
jurisdiction  over  the  Grants.  In  his  proc- 
lamation addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Grants,  February  23d,  1778,*  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  after  confirming 
their  titles  to  their  lands  in  particular 
eases,  and  making  several  concessions  in 
their  favor,  expressly  declares,  that  that 
government  **  will  vigorously  maintain  its 
rightful  supremaey  over  the  persons  and 
property  of  those  disaffected  subjects.^* 

The  overtures  in  the  proclamation  of 
Governor  Clinton,  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  taken,  have  a  semblance  of  fiiir- 
ness  which  might  have  misled  a  people 
less  discerning,  and  less  jealous  of  their 
rights  than  they  to  whom  they  were  ad- 
dressed. But  the  people  of  Vermont  had 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  every  point  in  the  con- 
troversy not  to  perceive  that  these  over- 
tures held  out  no  prospect  of  substantial 
relief.  They  perceived  at  once  that  New 
York  was  now  endeavoring  to  effect  that 
by  policy,  which  she  had  heretofore  vain- 
ly attempted  by  force.  They  had  ever 
acted  upon  the  conviction  that  the  claims 
of  New  York  were  groundless ;  and,  hav- 

*  See  Slade'a  Vu  Sut«  Paper*,  page  82. 


ing  now  declared  their  independence  and 
adopted  a  constitution,  they  were  by  no 
means  to  be  cajoled  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  "  supremacy"  of  that  slate. 
An  answer  to  this  proclamation  was  af.' 
terwards  published  by  Ethan  Allen,  in 
which  he  points  out  its  sophistry,  shows 
that  its  overtures  **  are  all  romantic,  de- 
signed  only  to  deceive  woods  people," 
and  he  exhorts  his  fellow  citizens  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  supremacy  of  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  independent 
state  of  Vermont,  as  the  only  means  of 
security  to  their  persons  and  property  ; 
and  he  closes  with  the  following  bold  and 
energetic  address  to  the  people  of  Ver^ 
mont : 

•*  You  have  experienced  every  species' 
of  oppression,  which  the  old  government 
of  New  York,  with  a  Tryon  at  its  head^ 
could  invent  and  inflict ;  and  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  new  government  are  minded 
to  follow  nearly  in  their  steps.  Happy  iff 
it  for  you  that  vou  are  fitted  for  the  se- 
verest trials !  You  have  been  wonderfully 
supported  and  carried  through  thus  far  in 
your  opposition  to  that  government.  For- 
merly you  had  every  thing  to  fear  from 
it,  but  now  little  ;  for  your  public  charac- 
ter is  established,  and  your  cause  known 
to  be  just.  In  your  early  struggles  with 
that  government,  you  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion for  bravery ;  this  gave  you  a  relish 
for  martial  glory,  and  the  British  invasion 
opened  an  ample  field  for  its  display,  and 
you  have  gone  on  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer until  TALL  GRENADIERS  are 
dismayed  and  tremble  at  your  approach. 
Your  frontier  situation  ofien  obliged  yoa 
to  be  in  arms  and  battles ;  and  by  repeat- 
ed marchings,  scoutings  and  manly  exer- 
cises, your  nerves  have  become  strong  to 
strike  the  mortal  blow.  What  enemy 
to  the  stale  ol  Vermont — or  Xew  York 
land-monopolizer,  shall  be  able  to  stand 
before  you  in  the  day  of  your  fierce  an- 
ger."* 


Section  III. 

Controversy  vith  Kew  Hampshire  in  1 778 
and  1779 — Legislative  proceedings  of 
yermont. 

After  the  royal  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy between  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York,  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  1764,  New 
Hampshire  had  made  no  attempt  to  con- 
tinue her  jurisdiction  over  the  disputed 


* Tlie  work  IVom  which  thin  extract  is  taken,  is 
entitled  *An  AnimoHreraory  AiidreiM  to  thfi  inhab« 
itnnta  of  the  ^tate  of  Vermont,  with  Remarks  on  a 
Proclamation,  under  the  hand  of  h\n  Kxrollcnny, 
George  Clinton,  Geq.  GoTernor  of  llio  State  of  New 
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UNIOir  WITH  A  PART  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


DIFFICULTY  WITH  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


territory.  Hence  we  have  hitherto  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont only  in  their  relation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  ;  but  the  declaration 
of  their  independence  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  government  were,  in  their 
consequences,  the  occasion  of  new  diffi- 
culties, not  only  with  New  York,  but  also 
with  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 
The  original  territory  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  granted  to  John  Mason,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  line  sixty 
miles  from  the  iea.  The  lands  between 
this  line  and  Connecticut  river,  were  roy- 
al grants,  and  belonged  to  New  Hamp- 
shire by  virtue  of  the  commissions  of  the 
governors  of  that  province.  Vermont  had 
no  sooner  organized  her  government  than 
the  inhabitants  on  these  lands  manifested 
their  desire  to  dissolve  their  connection 
with  New  Hampshire,  and  unite  with 
Vermont.  In  their  justification,  they  con- 
tended, that  all  the  territory  we«t  of  Ma- 
son's grant,  had  been  held  in  subjection 
to  New  Hampshire  by  force  of  the  royal 
commissions — that  when  the  royal  author- 
itv  ceased  in  the  colonies,  in  consequence 
of  the  declaration  of  indep^dence,  their 
allegiance  to  New  Hampshire  ceased,  and 
they  were  left  at  liberty  to  form  a  sepa- 
rate government,  or  to  unite  with  such 
neighboring  government  as  would  con- 
sent to  a  union. 

With  these  views  of  their  relations  to 
New  Hampshire,  the  people  on  the  terri- 
tory between  Mason's  grant  and  Connect- 
icut river,  proceeded  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  proposing  a  connection  with 
'  Vermont.  The  Legislature  of  Vermont 
met,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  liith  of 
March,  1778,  at  Windsor,  and  the  same 
day  a  petition  was  presented  from  sixteen 
towns  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut 
river,  praying  to  be  admitted  to  a  union 
with  Vermont.  The  Legislature  was 
much  embarrassed  by  this  application. 
Most  of  the  members  from  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains  regarded  the  union  as  a 
dangerous  measure,  and  the  majority  of 
the  assembly  appeared  to  be  against  it ; 
yet  several  of  the  towns  in  Vermont  on 
Connecticut  river  were  very  desirous  that 
the  towns  from  New  Hampshire  should 
be  received,  and  went  so  far  as  to  propose' 
withdrawing  from  their  connection  with 
Vermont,  and  setting  up  another  state. 
In  this  state  of  things,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  preserving   its   own   union,  the 


York.    By  Ethan  Alton.'    It  was  dated  Bonnin^t^, 
I  printed  at  Hartford,  Ct.  in.  a 


Augoat  9,  1778,  and  i 

neat  pamphlet  of  24  pi^*t  and  u  now  in  the  po9- 
■ei^ion  of  the  author.  The  substance  of  this  pfni- 
phlet    was    afterwards    ineorporatotl    into    Allen's 


!  substance  of  this  Pfni- 
Borporatotl    into    Allen's 
'  Vindication  of  Vermont,'  and  may  also  in  part  bo 
foand  in  Slade'a  Vt.  State  Fapors,  pago  85. 


legislature  voted,  on  the  I8th  of  March, 
1/78,  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  question 
to  the  people. 

The  Legislature  met  again  by  adjourn- 
ment on  the  4th  of  June,  at  Bennington, 
when  it  appeared  that  a  majority  of  the 
towns  were  in  favor  of  the  union  with 
the  sixteen  towns  from  New  Hampshire ; 
and,  June  11th,  it  was  <*  voted  that  the 
union  take  place — thirty-seven  in  the  af- 
firmative and  twelve  in  the  negative." 
it  was  also  voted  that  any  other  towns  on 
the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river  might 
be  admitted  to  a  union,  on  producing  a 
vote  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  or 
on  their  sending  a  representative  to  the 
assembly  of  Vermont.  Having* thus  ef- 
fected  their  purpose,  the  sixteen  towns 
informed  the  government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire that  they  had  withdl-awn  from  their 
jurisdiction,  and  wished  the  division  line 
to  be  established  and  a  friendly  inter- 
course to  be  kept  up. 

Those  who  were  anxious  for  this  union 
had  represented  to  the  Legislature,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  sixteen  towns  were 
nearly  unanimous  in  their  votes  to  join 
Vermont,  and  that  New  Hampshire,  as  a 
state,  would  not  object  to  their  withdraw- 
ing horn  her  jurisdiction.  But  the  event 
proved  both  these  representations  to  be 
false.  The  government  of  New  Hamp- 
shire was  justly  incensed  at  the  proceed- 
ings. Mr.  Weare,  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  New  Hampshire,  wrote  to  Congress 
on  the  19th  of  August,  to  procure  advice, 
and,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  interference 
of  that  body.*  On  the  22d  of  August,  he, 
in  the  name  of  the  general  assembly  of 
that  state,  wrote  to  Mr.  Chittenden,  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  claiming  the  sixteen 
towns  as  a  part  of  New  Hampshire.!  He 
stated  that  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  towns  were  opposed  to  the 
union,  that  this  minority  had  claimed  the 
protection  of  the  state,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Hampshire  considered 
itself  bound  to  protect  them.  He  urged 
Gov.  Chittenden  to  exert  his  influence 
with  the  legislature,  to  dissolve  a  connec- 
tion, which  would  endanger  their  peace 
and  probably  their  political  existence. 

On  the  reception  of  this  communica- 
tion. Governor  Chittenden  convened  the 
council,  and  it  was  agreed  that  Colonel 
Ethan  Allen  should  repair  to  Philadelphia 
and  ascertain  how  the  proceedings  of 
Vermont  were  regarded  by  Congress.  On 
his  return,  he  reported  that  Congress  was 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  proceedings 
of  Vermont  in  relation  to  the  union  with 

*  For  this  letter,  see  Blade's  Stale  Papers,  p.  90. 
i  Ibid,  paftt  91. 
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New  Hampshire }  but  that  if  those  pro- 
ceedings were  disannulled,  only  the  dele* 
ffates  from  New  York  would  oppose  their 
independence.*  The  Legislature  met 
again  by  adjournment  on  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1778,  at  Windsor,  and,  haying  re- 
ceived the  report  of  Col.  Allen,  Oct.  I3th, 
they  took  up  the  subject  of  the  union. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  March,  the  state  had  been  divided  into 
two  counties,  Bennington  on  the  west 
side  of  the  mountains,  and  Cumberland 
on  the  east.  After  considering  and  deba- 
ting the  subject  of  their  connection  with 
the  sixteen  towns  from  New  Hampshire, 
from  the  13th  to  the  21  st  of  October,  votes 
were  taken  in  the  Legislature  on  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  the  result  of  which 
evinced  the  determination  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  to  proceed  no  further  in 
that  hazardous  experiment.  Question  Ist. 
Shall  the  counties  in  this  state  remain  as 
they  were  established  in  March  last.^ 
This  question  was  decided  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  yeas  35,  nays  26.  Q^estion  2d. 
Shall  the  towns  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  a  union  with  Vermont,  be  inclu- 
ded in  the  county  of  Cumberland  ?  Q^es- 
tion  Sd.  Shall  said  towns  be  erected  into 
a  county  by  themselves  ?  The  last  two 
questions  were  both  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  yeas  28,  nays  33.f 

Finding  by  these  votes  that  the  Legis- 
lature did  not  incline,  at  present,  to  do 
any  thing  more  on  the  subject  of  the 
union,  the  representatives  from  the  towns 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  with- 
drew from  the  assembly,  in  which  they 
had  been  admitted  to  seata,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  fifteen  representatives  from 
towns  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  to- 
gether with  the  lieutenant  governor,  and 
two  of  the  council.  A ft«r  these  members 
had  withdrawn,  the  number  left  was  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  constitute  a  quorum.  They, 
therefore,  proceeded  to  transact  the  re- 
maining business  of  the  session,  and  ad- 
journed on  the  24th  of  October,  to  meet 
again  at  Bennington  on  the  second  Thurs- 
day of  February  next,  having  resolved  to 
refer  the  subject  of  the  union  with  New 
Hampshire  to  their  constituents  for  in- 
structions how  to  proceed  at  their  next 
session. 

The  seceding  members,  aft^r  entering 
a  formal  protest  upon  the  journals  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  assembly,  held  a 
meetin|^,  at  which  they  made  arrange- 
ments for  calling  a  convention,  to  which 
they  invited  all  the  towns  in  the  vicinity 
of  Connecticut  river  to  send  delegates. 


The  object  of  this  convention  was  to  es- 
tablish a  government  in  the  valley  of  the 
Connecticut,  the  centre  and  seat  of  which 
should  be  somewhere  upon  that  stream. 
The  convention  met  at  Cornish,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  9th  of  December,  and 
a  union  was  agreed  upon  by  the  majority 
of  the  delegates,  witliout  any  regard  to 
former  limits,  and  a  proposal  was  made  to 
New  Hampshire,  either  to  agree  with  that 
state  upon  a  division  line,  or  to  submit  it 
to  Congress,  or  to  arbitrators  mutually 
chosen.  In  case,  neither  of  these  propo- 
sals was  accepted,  thoy  proposed  that 
they  would  consent  that  all  the  grants 
should  be  united  witli  New  Hampshire, 
and  altogether  become  one  entire  state, 
co-extensive  with  the  claims  of  New 
Hampshire  previous  to  tlie  royal  decision 
in  1764.  Till  one  of  these  proposals  was 
acceded  to,  they  "  resolved  to  trust  in 
providence  and  defend  themselves." 

Only  eight  towns  on  the  west  side  of 
Connecticut  river  were  represented  in 
this  convention,  and  the  delegates  from 
some  of  these  declined  taking  any  port 
in  making  the  foregoing  proposals  to  New 
Hampshire.  From  the  proceedings  of 
this  convention,  it  became  obvious  that 
the  whole  aim  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
vicinity  of  Connecticut  river,  was  to  es- 
tablish such  a  government  as  to  bring 
themselves  in  the  centre,  and  it  did  not 
appear  to  be  material  with  them  whether 
this  was  effected  by  a  union  of  a  part  of 
Now  Hampshire  with  Vermont,  or  by 
bringing  the  whole  of  Vermont  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire.  The 
people  of  V^ermont  were  now  fully  sensi- 
ble of  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  injustice, 
of  aiding  in  the  dismemberment  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  they  were  wise  enough 
to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  dissolve  a  connection 
which  threatened  their  ruin. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  met  at  Ben- 
nington, according  to  adjournment,  on 
the  12th  of  February,  177!),  and  the  next 
day  they  voted  to  dissolve  the  union 
which  had  subsisted  between  them  and 
the  towns  in  New  Hampshire.*  This  de- 
termination of  the  legislature  of  Vermont 
was  immediately  communicated  to  tht 
government  of  New  Hampshire  by  Ira 
Allen,  and  was  received  while  efforts 
were  making  to  gain  the  assent  of  that 
government  to  the  proposals  made  by 
the  Cornish  convention.  Encouraged  by 
these  divisions,  the  legislature  of  New 
Hampshire  now  resolved  to  lay  claim, 
not  only  to  the  sixteen  towns,  which  had 
united  with  Vermont,  but  to  the  whole 


*For  a  copJ  of  this  report  teeSlade*s  State  Papers,       *  Fontheee  preceedingi  see  Slado's  Putc  rapers, 
pafe  9S.     t  For  these  proceedings,  see  Ibid.  p.  94.      page  109. 
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State  of  Vermont,  as  gprants '  originaily 
made  by  that  province.  Application  was 
made  to  Congress  for  a  confirmation  of 
this  claim,  and  at  the  same  time  New 
'  York  applied  to  that  body  for  a  confirmap 
tion  of  her  title  to  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion. 

Circumstances  connected  with  these 
applications  convinced  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont, that  they  were  the  result  of  the 
intrigues  of  the  leading  men  in  those 
states,  and  were  designed  to  effect  a  di- 
vision of  Vermont  between  them,  by  a 
line  alohgthe  summit  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains.* As  the  other  states  in  general 
took  but  little  interest  in  these  controver- 
sies, and  as  the  adjustment  of  them  was 
embarrassing  to  Congrress,  it  was  thought 
that,  if  New  Hampshire  and  New  York 
should  agree,  it  would  be  left  pretty  much 
to  those  two  states  to  settle  the  affairs  of 
Vermont  between  them,in  which  case  Ver- 
mont must  certainly  lose  her  separate 
existence  as  a  state.  But  either  to  disap- 
point the  parties,  which  appeared  to  be 
resolved  on  the  annihilation  of  Vermont, 
or  for  some  other  cause,  Massac'  usetts 
now  interposed,  and  claimed  a  portion  of 
the  disputed  territory,  as  within  her  juris- 
diction. Thus  was  Vermont  struggling 
to  maintain  her  independence  against  the 
three  adjoining  states,  which  were  all 
claiming  her  territory  and  the  right  of 
jurisdiction,  nor  had  her  proceedings  yet 
received  anv  countenance  or  encourage- 
ment from  the  continental  Congress. 


Section  IV. 

Controversy  with  JVVto  York^  *JWrto  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts^  in  1778,  1779, 
and  17^0. 

During  the  troubles,  resulting  from 
the  union  with  a  part  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  section,  Vermont  was  still 
as  deeply  as  ever  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy with  New  York ;  but  now,  events 
transpired  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  which  gave  to 
that  controversy  a  much  more  alarming 
aspect.  On  the  7th  of  July,  1778,  Gover- 
nor ClintOijr  wrote  .to  his  friends  in  Ver- 
mont, Tecommen<^a^v  tliat  wherever  the 
partizans  of  Newlwoii  w»fe  sufficiently 
powerful,  firm  resisUClco  should  be  made 
to  the  draughting  of  mei^,  the  raising  of 
taxes,  and  to  all  the  acts  of  the  "  ideal 
Vermont  State  ;  and  also  ^*  that  associa- 
tions be  formed  for  mutual  defence  against 
this  usurpation."     At  the  same  time  he 


*  ;teo  WilUtau'  Hiftory,  Vol,  If.  paf«  184. 


wrote  to  Congress,  urging  their  decision 
of  the  controversy,  and  blaming  the  peo- 
ple of  Vermont  for  the  violence  of  their 
proceedings. 

In  conformity  to  the  recommendation 
of  Governor  CUnton,  the  friends  of  New 
York  met  in  convention  at  Brattleboro\ 
on  the  4th  of  May,  1779,  and,  having  or- 
ganized, drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  New  York,  in  which,  after  stating 
the  summary  manner  in  which  the  pre- 
tended State  of  Vermont  was  proceeain^ 
to  confiscate  their  property,  and  various 
other  grievances,  tliey  "entreat  his  ex- 
cellency to  take  immediate  measures  for 
protectmg  the  loyal  subjects  of  that  part 
of  the  state,  and  for  convincing  Congress 
of  the  impropriety  of  delaying  a  decision 
in  a  matter,  which  so'  nearly  concerned 
the  peace,  welfare  and  lives  of  many  of 
their  firm  adherents."*  About  the  same 
time  a  military  association  wss  formed  in 
Cumberland  county  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  the  authority  of  Vermont. 

In  consequence  of  representing  that 
they  had  a  regiment  of  5iX)  men,  and  of 
making  some  other  false  assertions,  sev- 
eral commissions  had  been  obtained  from 
Governor  Clinton ;  and  the  government 
of  Vermont,  therefore,  found  it  necessary 
to  take  measures  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
military  movements.  Ethan  Allen  was 
accordingly  ordered  by  the  governor  to 
call  out  the  militia  for  that  purpose. 
When  the  adherents  of  New  York  were 
informed  of  these  transactions  on  the  part 
of  Vermont,  Col.  Patterson,  who  held  & 
commission  in  the  county  of  Cumberland 
under  the  authority  of  New  York,  wrote 
to  Governor  Clinton,  May  5th,  for  direc- 
tions how  to  proceed,  and  suggested  the 
necessity  of  sending  the  militia  of  Albany- 
county  to  his  assistance.  This  letter  and 
tlie  foregoing  petition  were  answered  by 
the  governor  with  assurances  of  protec- 
tion ;  and  he  recommended  that  the  au- 
thority of  Vermont  should  not  be  acknowl- 
edged, except  in  the  alternative  of  sub- 
mission or  inevitable  ruin. 

On  tlie  18th  of  May,  Governor  Clin- 
ton wrote  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
"  that  matters  were  fast  approaching  to  a 
very  serious  crisis,  which  nothing  but 
(he  immediate  interposition  of  Congress 
could  possibly  prevent ;  that  he  daily  ex- 
pected he  should  be  obliged  to  order  out 
a  force  for  the  defence  of  those  who  ad- 
hered to  New  York ;  that  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  would  suggest  to  them  what 
would  be  the  consequence  of  submitting 
the  controversy,  ei^pecially  at  this  junc- 
ture, to  the  decision  of  the  sword ;  but 


*  For  this  petition  i 
pen,  page  ICkt 
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that  justice,  the  fkith  of  goTernment,  the 
peace  and  talety  of  society  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  continue  any  longer  passive 
•pectators  of  the  yiolence  committed  on 
their  fisUow  citixens.*'  *  This  letter  and 
•undry  other  papers  relating  to  the  dis- 
putes were  laid  before  Congress  on  the 
99th  of  May,  1779,  and  were  referred  to  a 
committee  of  the  whole ;  and  on  the  first 
day  of  June,  Congress  resolved  *'  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  repair  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  district,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
and  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  they  re- 
vise to  continue  citiiens  of  the  respective 
•tates,  which  have  claimed  jurisdiction 
ever  the  said  district.  And  that  they  take 
^very  prudent  measure  to  promote  an 
amicable  settlement ;  and  to  prevent  di- 
visions and  animosities,  so  prejudicial  to 
the  United  States."  t 

While  Conffress  was  engaged  in  pass- 
ing these  resoTutioQs,  Allen  marched  with 
an  armed  force  and  made  prisoners  of  the 
colonel  and  other  officers  who  were  acting 
«nder  the  authority  of  New  York.  Com- 
plaint was  immediately  made  to  Governor 
Clinton,  with  an  earnest  request  that  he 
would  take  speedy  meaiiures  for  their  re- 
lief Governor  Clinton  wrote  again  to 
Congress  on  the  7th  of  June,  stating  what 
had  taken  place,  disapproving  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  Congress  before  mentioned,  and 
requesting  that  the  committee,  appointed 
to  repair  to  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
might  postpone  their  visit  till  af&r  the 
next  meeting  of  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture. June  I6th,  Congress  resolved  that 
tiie  officers  captured  by  Allen  should-  be 
liberated,  and  that  the  committee  above 
mentioned  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  that  transaction,  t* 

Of  the  five  commissioners  appointed  to 
repair  to  Vermont,  two  only  attended — 
Dr.  Witherspoon  and  Mr.  Atlee.    These 

fentlemen  repaired  to  Bennington  in 
nne,  had  several  conferences  with  the 
friends  of  Vermont,  and,  also,  with  oth- 
ers, who  were  in  the  interest  of  New 
York.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  aim  of 
these  commissioners  to  efiect  a  reconcil- 
iation between  the  parties ;  but  it  appears 
from  the  report,  which  they  made  to  Con- 
gress on  the  13th  of  Jul^,  that  they  did 
not  succeed  in  accomplishing  the  object 
of  their  mission.  Four  parties  were  now 
claiming  the  same  tract  of  country,  and 
•ach  of  these  parties  had  applied  to  Con- 
gress for  a  decision  of  the  controversv. 
Under  such  circumstance8,Congress  could 
not  well  avoid  taking  up  the  matter  ;  and 
among  others,  on  the  34th  of  September, 


1779,  passed  several  resolutions,  the  sub- 
stance  of  which  was  as  follows :  * 

Resolved,  that  it  be  earnestly  recom- 
mended, that  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  York  expressly  author- 
ise Congress  to  determine  their  disputes 
relative  to  their  respective  boundaries — 
and  that  on  the  first  of  February  next. 
Congress  will  proceed  to  settle  and  deter- 
mine the  same,  according  to  equity.  It 
was,  moreover,  declared  to  be  the  dntv  of 
those  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampsliire 
grants,  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  ju- 
risdiction of  either  of  the  above  named 
states,  to  refrain  from  exercising  any  pow- 
er over  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  did  ac- 
knowledge such  jurisdiction,  and  it  was 
likewise  recommended  to  the  said  states 
to  refrain,  in  the  mean  time,  from  execu- 
ting their  laws  over  such  inhabitants  as 
did  not  acknowledge  their  respective  ju- 
risdictions. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  these  resolu- 
tions, it  was  evident  that  Congress  wished 
for  the  present  to  pacify  the  parties,  with- 
out coming  to  any  decision  upon  the  mat- 
ter in  dispute ;  and  it  was  equally  evident 
that  she  would  prefer  sacrificing  Vermont 
as  a  separate  jurisdiction,  to  a  rupture 
at  this  time  with  either  of  the  states, 
which  laid  claim  to  that  territory.  Nor 
shall  we  be  surprised  at  this  partial  and 
evasive  policy,  when  we  consider  that 
the  successful  termination  of  the  war  for 
independence,  which  was  then  undeci- 
ded, and  the  fate  of  the  colonies  generally, 
depended  upon  the  integrity  of  their 
union  in  the  common  cause. 
*  These  resolutions  seem  to  have  quieted 
all  parties  but  Vermont.  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York  complied  with  the 
recommendations,  and  authorized  Con- 
gress to  settle  the  dispute.  Massachusetts 
did  not  comply,  and  she  probably  neg- 
lected it  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Con- 
gress from  the  necessity  of  deciding  the 
matter  at  the  time  appointed,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  sacrifice  of  Vermont.  A  com- 
pliance with  these  resolutions  on  the  part 
of  Vermont,  would  have  been  to  admit 
the  existence  of  four  separate  jurisdictions 
at  the  same  time  in  the  same  territory, 
and  in  a  territory  too,  the  inhabitants  or 
which  had  declared  themselves  to  be  free 
and  independent,  and  had  assumed  the 
powers  of  government  and  exercised  them 
in  all  cases  and  in  every  ^art  of  the  terri- 
tory. No  alternative,  therefore,  remained 
to  Vermont  She  had  taken  a  decisive 
stand — declared  her  independence— /omi- 
ed  a  constitution — enacted  laws,  and  es- 
tablished courts  of  justice,  and  now  noth- 


•  WinitiM*  History,  Tol.  II.  p.  187. 
t«ad«*t  8UU  Papers,  p.  108.    ^Iblilp-  ^^' 
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ing  remained  for  her,  but  to  go  onward 
with  firmness  and  resolution ;  and  happy 
was  it  for  her  that  she  possessed  states- 
men endowed  with  courage  and  abilities 
suited  to  the  exigency  of  her  condition ; 
statesmen  who  well  understood  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  community,  and  were 
determined  that  they  should  not  be  sacri- 
ficed by  the  neighboring  states,  or  by  the 
policy  of  Congress. 

The  foregoing  resolutions  of  Congress 
had  been  communicated  by  express  to  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont,  then  in  session 
at  Sf  anchester ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  Octo- 
ber, Ethan  Allen,  Reuben  Jones,  N.  Clark 
and  Jonathan  Fassett  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  report  a  plan  of  '*  defence 
against  the  neighboring  states,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  acts  of  Congress."  On 
tne  I9th,  the  General  Assembly  went  into 
committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  and  on  the  21st  made  a  re- 
port, which  was  unanimously  adopted,  in 
which  they  assert  their  right  and  deter- 
mination to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Vermont,  and  recommend  to  the  Assem- 
bly to  make  grants  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  state  for  the  benefit  of  the 
same.  On  the  next  day,  it  was  resolved 
that  Ethan  Allen,  Jonas  Fay,  Paul  Spoon^ 
er,  Stephen  R.  Bradley  and  Moses  Robin- 
•on  be  appointed  agents  on  behalf  of  the 
state,  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  Con- 

fress  in  Februaiy  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
icating  the  independence  of  Vermon^ 
and  negotiating  for  her  admission  into  the 
Union.* 

On  the  28th  of  October,  Governor  Chit- 
tenden, by  direction  of  the  Council  and 
General  Assembly,  wrote  to  the  president 
of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts,  inform- 
ing him  that  he  had  been  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  proceedings  of  Congress  on 
the  24th  of  Septepaber,  and  that  those 
proceedings  contained  the  first  intimation, 
which  he  had  received,  of  the  claims  of 
that  state  over  a  part  of  Vermont.  In 
this  letter,  which  was  forwarded  by  Gen. 
Ethan  Allen,  Gov.  Chittenden  vindicates 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Vermont  to 
liberty  and  independence,  and  expresses 
a  determination,  on  his  part,  "  to  bring 
about  an  equitable  accommodation  of  all 
differences,  agreeable  to  the  strict  rules 
of  justice  and  equity."  t 
.  On  the  10th  day  of  December,  1779, 
tne  governor  and  council  of  Vermont,  in 
reference  to  the  foregoing  resolutions  of 
Congress,  published  an  appeal  to  the  can- 


*  For  these  procaodicga  Me  Sl&de*fl  Vermont  State 
Plipera,  paf«  1J3. 

t  For  thte  Letter  tee  SUde'e  Vt.  8UU  Papers 
par  114. 


did  and  impartial  world,*  in  which  they 
declared  that  *  they  could  not  view  them- 
relves  as  holden,  either  in  the  sight  of 
God,  or  man,  to  submit  to  the  execution 
of  a  plan,  which  they  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve was  commenced  by  neighboring 
states ;  that  the  liberties  and  privileges 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  by  said  resola- 
tions,  are  to  be  suspended  upon  tbe  arbi* 
trament  and  final  determination  of  Con- 
gress, when,  in  their  opinion,  they  were 
things  too  sacred  ever  to  be  .arbitrated 
upon  at  all ;  and  what  thev  were  bound 
to  defend  at  every  risk  :  that  Congress 
had  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  inter- 
nal policy  and  government  of  Vermont ; 
— that  th^  state  existed  independent  of 
any  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  and 
was  not  accountable  to  them,  or  to  their 
representatives,  for  liberty,  the  gift  of  the 
benevolent  Creator; — 

That  the  state  of  Vermont  was  not  rep- 
resented in  Congress,  and  could  not  sub- 
mit to  resolutions  passed  without  their 
consent,  or  even  knowledge,  and  which 
put  every  thing  that  was  vaduable  to  them 
at  stake; — that  there  appeared  a  manifest 
inequality,  not  to  say  predetermination, 
that  Congress  should  request  of  their  con- 
stituents power  to  judge  and  determine  in 
the  cause,  and  never  ask  the  consent  of 
the  thousands  whose  all  was  at  stake. 
They  also  declared  that  they  were,  and 
ever  had  been,  ready  to  bear  their  proper* 
tion  of  the  burden  and  expense  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  from  its  commence- 
ment, whenever  they  were  admitted  into 
the  union  with  the  other  states.  But 
they  were  not  so  lost  to  all  sense  and 
honor,  that,  after  four  years  of  war  with 
Great  Britain,  in  which  they  had  expand- 
ed so  much  blood  and  treasure,  they 
should  now  give  up  every  thing  worth 
fighting  for, — the  right  of  making  their 
own  laws,  and  choosing  their  own  form 
of  government, — to  the  arbitrament  and 
determination  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men, 
under  heaven.' 

Congress,  as  already  noticed,  had  ap- 
pointed the  first  day  of  February,  1780, 
for  considering  and  determining  the  mat- 
ters in  question;  but,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  and  expectations  of  all  the  parties, 
the  subject  was  not  called  up.  Congress, 
however,  ordered,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
that,  as  there  were  not  nine  states  repre- 
sented in  that  body,  exclusive  of  the  par- 
ties concerned,  the  matters  should  be,  for 
the  present,  postponed,  but  on  the  2d  of 
June,  resumed  the.  consideration  of  it. 


*  Thii  Appeal  wet  written 'by  the  Hon.  Stephen 
R.  Bradlev,  and  publiKhed  in  a  pamphlet,  a  copy  of 
which  is  10  the  poweteion  of  the  Hon.  Ira  H.  Ai« 
len,  of  Irasburgh. 
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and  aoion^  other  things,  resolved  **  that 
the  proceedings  of  the  people  on  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  were  highly  unwar- 
jantable  and  subversive  of  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
they  be  strictly  required  to  abstain  from 
all  acts  of  authority,  civil  or  military,  over 
those  inhabitants  who  profess  allegiance 
to  other  states."  The  subject  was  again 
called  up  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  it  postponed  to  the 
•econd  Tuesday  of  September  following.* 

The  foregoing  resolutions  and  proceed- 
ings of  Congress  were  communicated  to 
Governor  Chittenden,  who  laid  the  same 
before  his  council;  and  on  the  525th  of 
July,  they  replied,  irf  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
that  "  however  Congress  may  view  those 
resolutions,  they  are  considered  by  the 
people  of  this  state,  as  being  in  their  na- 
ture subversive  of  the  natural  rights 
which  they  had  to  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, as  well  ^as  incompatible  with  the 
principles  on  which  Congress  grounded 
their  own  right  to  independence,  and 
had  a  natural  and  direct  tendency  to  en- 
danger the  liberties  of  America ;  that  Ver- 
mont, being  a  free  and  independent  state, 
had  denied  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
judge  of  their  jurisdiction  ; — 

That  as  they  were  not  included  in  the 
thirteen  United  States,  if  necessitated  to 
it,  they  were  at  liberty  to  offer  or  accept 
terms  of  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  without  the  approbation  of  any 
other  man,  or  bodv  of  men."  And  they 
further  declared  that  if  Congress  and  the 
*  neighboring  states  persisted  m  the  course 
they  were  pursuing,  they  could  have  no 
motives  to  continue  hostilities  with  Great 
Britain,  and  maintain  an  im)lbrtant  fron- 
tier for  the  benefit  of  a  country  which 
treated  them  as  slaves.  Tet,  notwith- 
standing the  injustice  done  them,  they 
were  induced,  by  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  once  more  to  offer  union 
with  the  United  States,  of  which  Congress 
were  the  legal  representative  body."i 

All  parties  now  anxiously  awaited  the 
decision  of  Congress  on  the  second  Tues- 
day of  September,  and,  although  Vermont 
denied  the  fiuthority  of  Congress  to  de- 
termine the  matter,  she  judged  it  prudent 
to  employ  Ira  Allen  and  Stephen  R.  Brad- 
ley as  her  agents,  to  attend  tlie  delibera- 
ttons  upon  the  subject.  On  the  lUth  of 
6eptember,t  Congress  took  up  the  subject 
of  the  controversy,  and  the  agents  from 
Vermont  were  permitted  to  1^  present. 


*  For  thoM  proeoediogi  wo  Slado'a  Slate  Papers, 
page  116. 
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but  not  as  the  representatives  of  any 
state,  or  of  a  people  invested  with  legis- 
lative authority.  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York  now  urged,  and  endeavored  to 
prove,  their  respective  claims  to  th^  dis- 
puted territory,  and  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent to  the  agents  that  Congress  did  not 
regard  Vermont  as  a  party  in  the  contro- 
versy, but  that,  in  attempting  to  decide 
the  dispute  between  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York,  she  was  adjudicating  upon 
the  very  existence  of  Vermont  without 
her  consent. 

Alarmed  and  indignant  at  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  agents  withdrew  their  at- 
tendance, and  on  the  22d  of  September, 
transmitted  a  remonstrance*  to  Ciongress, 
in  which  they  declare  they  can  no  longer 
sit  as  idle  spectators,  without  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  doing  vio- 
lence to  their  own  feelings ;  that  by  the 
mode  of  trial  which  was  adopted,*  the 
state  of  Vermont  could  have  no  hearing 
without  denying  her  own  existence,  and 
that  fA«2f  would  not  take  on  themselves 
such  humility  and  self  abasement  as  to 
lose  their  political  life  in  order  to  find  it. 
They  expressed  the  willingness  of  Ver- 
mont to  submit  the  dispute  to  the  media- 
tion and  settlement  of  the  legislatures  of 
disinterested  states,  but  reprobated  the 
idea  that  Congress  could  sit  as  a  court  of 
judicature,  and  determine  the  matter  by 
virtue  of  authority  given  them  by  one 
only  of  the  parties.  They  conclude  by 
observing,  that,  if  the  present  policy  be 
pursued  by  Congress,  they  "  are  ready  to 
appeal  to  God  and  the  world  to  say  who 
must  be  accountable  for  the  awful  conse- 
quences that  may  ensue.'* 

On  the  27th  of  September,  Congress 
again  resumed  the  subject  of  the  contro- 
versy, and,  having  heard  the  evidence  on 
the  part  of  New  Hampshire,  resolved  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  matter  be 
postponed;  and  this  was  doubtless  the 
wisest  course  of  policy  which  Congress- 
could  pursue  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces. The  contest  with  the  mother  coun- 
try was  yet  undecided,  and  its  issue 
doubtful,  and  the  grounds  which  the  sev- 
eral parties  in  the  dispute  had  assumed 
were  such,  that  Congress  could  not  hope 
to  make  a  decision  which  would  satisfy 
them  all ;  and  to  irritate  either  of  the 
states  concerned  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
drive  them  to  an  abandonment  of  the 
common  cause,  might  paralyze  the  efforts 
of  Congress,  and  prevent  the  attainment 
of  that  liberty  and  independence  for 
which  they  were  struggling. 


*  For  this  remoDsUance  see  Blade's  State  Papers, 
p.  ISM.  * 
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Section  V. 

Union  of  Vermont  with  a  part  of  JVcio 
Hampshire  and  a  part  of  J^tw  York  in 
17bl. 

The  indefinite  postponement  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  controversy  bj  Congress,  as 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  was 
by  no  means  agreeable  to  Vermont.  She 
well  knew  the  ground  on  which  she  stood, 
and  although  this  postponement  evinced 
that  her  claims  to  independence  had  made 
some  impression  on  the  mind  of  Congress, 
yet  it  forbade  the  hope  of  an  immediate 
recognition  of  that  independence,  and  her 
admission  into  the  union.  And,  more- 
over, b^ing  irritated  by  the  course  pur- 
sued by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York, 
in  substantiating  their  ctaims,  and  being 
wounded  by  the  humiliating  treatment 
which  her  agents  had  received  from  Con- 
gress, Vermont  now  resolved  upon  a 
course  of  policy,  which  would  enable  her 
to  assume  a  more  imposing  attitude,  and 
induce  her  opponents  to  yield  to  power 
what  had  been  so  long  denied  to  the  claims 
of  justice. 

Since  the  dissolution  of  the  union  be- 
tween Vermont  and  the  sixteen  towns 
from  New  Hampshire,  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  western  part  of  New 
Hampshire  were  still  anxious  to  be  an- 
nexed to  Vermont.  There  were  at  the 
same  time  many  who  were  desirous  that 
New  Hampshire  should  sustain  her  claim 
and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
territory.*  To  facilitate  the  accomplish- 
ment of'  the  object  last  mentioned,  a  con- 
vention* of  delegates  from  the  several 
towns  in  Cheshire  county,  N.  H.,  had  as- 
sembled  at  Walpole  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1780,  and  had  sent  an  invitation 
to  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  Connecticut 
river  to  appoint  delegates  to  meet  in  con- 
vention at  Charlestown  on  the  3d  Tuesday 
of  January  following.  Accordingly^  rep- 
resentatives from  forty-three  towns  as- 
sembled at  Charlestown  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1781 ;  but,  to  the  surprise  and 
disappointment  of  those  whoiiad  proposed 
the  measure,  a  large  majority  of  the  con- 
vention were  found  to  hie  opposed  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  New  Hampshire  and  in 
favor  of  a  union  with  Vermont. 

A  committee  was  therefore  appointed 
by  the  convention  to  confer  with  Vermont 
on  the  subject  of  the  union.  This  com- 
mittee, on  the  10th  day  of  February,  in- 
formed the  assembly  of  Vermont,  then 
sitting  at  Windsor,  that  "the  convention 
of  the  New  Hampshire  towns,  was  de- 

*  For  prootedinfi  of  this  coBreatioii,  iss  Blads'i 
State  Fapor%iw(«  196. 


sirous  of  being  united  with  Vermont,  in 
one  separate  independent  govetnment, 
upon  such  principles  as  should  be  mutn- 
ally  thouffht  the  most  equitable  and  bene- 
ficial." This  application,  together  with 
another  of  similar  impolrt  nrom  the  inhabi- 
tants of  several  towns  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  New  York,  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  which  reported  on 
the  1 4th  of  February.*  In  this  report  the 
conmiittee,  after  recapitulating  the  historj 
of  the  controversies  with  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York,  recommend  that  the  leg^ 
islature  of  Vermont  should  lay  jurisdic* 
tional  claim  to  all  the  lands  situated  east 
of  Connecticut  river,  north  of  Massecha- 
setts,  west  of  Mason's  line  and  south  of 
latitude  forty-five  degrees,"  and  also  **  to 
all  the  lands  situated  nortii  of  the  north 
line  of  Massachusetts,  and  extendinsr  the 
same  to  Hudson  river,  the  east  of  the 
deepest  channel  of  said  river  to  the  head 
thereof^  from  thence  east  of  a  north  line 
being  extended  to  latitude  45^,  and  south 
of  the  same  line  including  all  the  lands 
and  waters  to  the  place  where  this  state 
now  exercises  jurisdiction ;  and  that  they 
do  not  exercise  jurisdiction  for  the  time 
being." 

In  addition  to  various  other  reasons  for 
the  recommendation  above  mentioned,  the 
committee  say,  that  notwithstanding  the 
brave  exertions  of  this  state  in  the  battlee 
of  Bennin^n  and  Hubbardton,  Congress 
has  been  mduced  through  the  influence 
of  the  state  claiming  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory,  not  only  to  withdraw  her  troops, 
but  all  her  articles  and  stores  **  even  to 
pick-axes  and  spades,  at  a  time  when  the 
state  was  erecting  a  new  line  of  forts  on 
her  frontiers,"  Sius  compelling  her  to 
rely  upon  her  own  strength  and  resources 
for  defence  against  a  powerful  enemy,  and 
rendering  it  justifiable  to  increase  her 
ability  by  enlarging  the  extent  of  her 
jurisdiction. 

The  report  being  accepted  tnd  its  re- 
commendations adopted  by  the  assembly, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with 
a  committee  of  the  convention  of  the  New 
Hampshire  towns,  which  was  then  sitting 
at  Cornish,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  after  repeated  communications 
between  theita,  articles  of  union  were 
finally  agreed  opon.t  By  these  articles 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  constitution  of 
Vermont  should  be  adopted  by  the  New 
Hampshire  towns ;  that  application  should 
be  made  to  Congress  to  be  admitted  as 
one  of  the  United  States ;  that  full  act  of 


*  For  thU  Report,  mo  SUdo'a  State  Paperty  p.  ISSw 
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mnoir  with  fart  op  msw  bampshirk. 


UmON  WITH  PART  OP  HKW  YORK. 


•klirion  be  passed  for  all  former  offences 
against  Vermont  bj  persons  denying  her 
jorwdiotion ;  and  that  the  towns  in  Ver- 
moot,  and  also  the  New  Hampshire  towns, 
ihoald  be  called  upon  to  express  their 
opinions  of  the  proposed  nnien ;  and  if, 
•t  the  adjoarned  session  of  the  assembly, 
in  April  next,  it  should  appear  that  two 
thirds  of  each  were  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
oie,  the  union  should  then  be  consum- 
mated, and  representatiTes  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  assembly  from  the  New 
Hampshire  towns.  These  articles,  agreed 
npon  by  the  committees,  werrcon£med 
by  the  assembly,  which  pledged  the  faith 
of  the  state  that  they  should  be  held  sa- 
ered. 

The  assembly  of  Vermont  met  again  at 
Windsor  agreeably  to  adjournment,  on 
the  4th  of  April,  and  the  convention  of 
the  New  Hamplihire  towns  also  re-assem- 
Ued  at  Cornish.  On  the  5th  of  April,  a 
committee  of  the  convention  informed  the 
assembly  that  thirty-five  towns  on  the 
east  side  of  Connecticut  river  ha4  con- 
sented to  the  union,  being  all  the  towns 
from  which  returns  had  been  received ; 
and  that  the  way  was  now  clear  on  their 
part  for  the  union  to  take  place.  On  ex- 
amining the  returns,  which  had  been  for- 
warded from  the  towns  in  Vermont,  it  ap- 
peared that  thirty-six  were  in  favor  and 
•even  opposed  to  the  union ;  whereupon 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  inform  the 
convention  that  a  lAajor  part  of  the  towns 
in  Vermont  had  agreed  to  the  union,  and 
that  the  assembly  would  receive  the  mem- 
bers returned  from  the  New  Hampshire 
towns,  on  the  morrow,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Accordingly,  on  the  next 
day,  thirty-five  representatives  from  towns 
on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut  river,  took 
their  seats  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
Vermont.* 

On  account  of  the  uniustifiable  meas- 
ures by  which  New  York  was  endeavor- 
ing to  embarrass  and  overturn  the  gov- 
ernment of  Vermont,  and  in  consequenee 
of  repeated  solicitations  from  several 
towns  in  New  York,  which  bordered  on 
Vermont,  to  be  taken  into  union  with  this 
state,  the  legislature  of  Vermont  had,  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1781,  laid  jurisdic- 
tional claim  to  all  the  lands  west  of  her 
present  territory,  and  east  of  Hudson  riv- 
er to  the  head  thereof,  and  thence  east  of 
a  north  line  extending  to  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude ;  with  the  proviso,  that 
this  iurisdiction  should  not  be  exercised 
for  the  time  being.  But  Vermont,  hav- 
ing now  completed  her  eastern  union, 
once  more  turned  her  attention  to  that  on 
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the  west.  On  the  11th  of  ^pril,  1781,  a. 
committee  was  applbinted  by  tSie  general 
assembly  to  attend  a  convention  of  dele- 

Sates  from  the  towns  in  New  York  which 
esired  a  union  with  Vermont,  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangement  for  effecting 
it.  This  convention  met  at  Cambridge, 
and  on  the  15th  of  May,  the  articles  of 
union  were  agreed  to  by  the  committee 
from  Vermont  and  the  delegates  from 
twelve  districts  in  New  York  ;  and  on  the 
16th  of  June  following,  they  were  con- 
firmed by  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  and 
representatives  from  those  districts  were 
admitted  to  seats  in  the  general  assembly.* 
By  these  bold  and  decisive  measures, 
Vermont  placed  herself  in  an  interesting 
attitude,  and  evinced  to  the  world  the 
abilities  and  the  peculiar  genius  of  her 
statesmen.  Than  the  measures  which  we 
have  just  recorded,  no  course  of  policy 
could  be  better  calculated  to  enable  her 
to  sustain  her  independence  and  thwart 
the  designs  of  her  enemies.  By  the 
unions,  thus  formed,  she  had  doubled  the 
extent  of  territory  within  her  jurisdiction 
and  added  greatly  to  her  numbers  and  re- 
sources. She  had  quieted  the  disaffection 
of  her  people  at  home,  and  restored  con- 
fidence to  her  friends  abroad.  She  had 
placed  the  territory  in  a  condition  to  in- 
vite immigration  from  the  neighboring^ 
states,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  for  a. 
large  and  powerful  community.  In  shorty 
she  had  placed  herself  in  a  condition  to 
command  the  respect  even  of  her  enemies, 
and  to  draw  from  them  concessidns  Whicb 
justice  alone  had  sought  in  vain.  She 
therefore  wisely  determined,  so  to  man- 
age her  own  affairs,  as  to  secure  her  own 
safety  and  independence,  against  the  arms 
of  the  British  on  the  north,  and  the  wiles 
of  her  enemies  in  other  quarters.  The 
manner  in  which  this  was  effected  will  be 
related  in  the  following  section. 


SiCTION  VI. 

Negotiations  with  the  British  in  Canada 
from  1780,  to  1783.t 

From  the  commencement  of  hostilities 
at  Lexington,  no  people  in  America  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  their 
country  with  greater  alacrity,  or  sustain- 
ed it  with  more  spirit  and  resolution,  than 
the  people  of  Vermont.  Yet,  after  all 
their  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  the  common 
cause,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 
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theraselyes  denied  a  *ju8t  participation  of 
the  blessings  which  they  had  labored  to 
•ecure.  Their  claims  to  independence 
were  not  acknowledged  by  Congress ;  the 
dismemberment  of  their  territory  and  the 
annihilation  of  their  sovereignty  were 
threatened  by  the  intrigues  and  the  un- 
just claims  of  the  neighboring  states,  and, 
to  crown  the  whole,  they  were  now  aban- 
doned by  the  power  which  ought  to  pro- 
tect them,  and  lefl  to  contend  single 
handed  with  the  common  enemy. 

But  notwithstanding  their  attachment 
to  the  cause  of  their  country,  the  people 
of  Vermont  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
every  step  whfch  they  took  to  support  it, 
only  rendered  their  own  condition  more 
hopeless.  They  could  hardly  wish  to  lend 
.  their  aid  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the 
struggle  with  a  foreign  efiemy  to  a  stic- 
•cessful  termination,  when  they  perceived 
that,  by  such  an  event,  they  should  be 
subjected  to  the  domination  of  a  more 
detestable  enemy  at  home.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Vermont  wisely  consulted  her 
own  safety ;  and  by  the  negotiation  with 
the  enemy  in  Canada,  in  which  she  now 
engaged,  she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  se- 
cure it. 

The  British  generals  in  America  had 
for  some  time  entertained  hopes  of  turn 
ing  the  disputes  in  relation  to  Vermont 
to  their  own  account,  by  detaching  that 
district  from  the  American  cause  and 
making  it  a  British  province.  But  the 
first  intimation  of  their  views  and  wishes 
was  communicated  in  a  letter  from  Col. 
Beverly  Robinson  to  Ethan  Allen,  dated 
New  York,  March  30th,  1780.  In  July, 
this  letter  was  delivered  to  Allen  in  the 
street  in  Arlington,  by  a  British  soldier 
in  the  habit  of  an  American  farmer.  Al- 
len perused  the  letter,  and  then  told  the 
bearer  that  he  should  consider  it,  and  that 
he  might  return. 

Colonel  Robinson  began  his  letter  by 
expressing  a  wish  that  his  proposals  might 
be  received  with  the  same  good  intention 
with  which  they  were  miule.  He  then 
proceeds : — "  I  have  often  been  informed 
that  you  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Vermont,  are  opposed  to  the  wild  and 
chimerical  scheme  of  tlie  Americans  in 
attempting  to  separate  from  Great  Britain 
and  establish  an  independent  government 
of  their  own ;  and  that  you  would  wil- 
lingly assist  in  uniting  America  to  Great 
Britain,  and  in  restoring  that  happy  con- 
stitution so  wantonly  and  unadvisedly 
destroyed.  If  I  have  been  rightly  inform- 
ed, and  these  should  be  your  sentiments 
and  inclination,  I  beg  that  you  will  com- 
municate to  me  without  reserve,  what- 
ever proposals  you  would  wish  to  make 


to  the  commander-in-chief;  and  I  hereby 
promise  that  I  will  faithfully  lay  them 
before  him  according  to  your  directions, 
and  flatter  myself  I  can  do  it  with  as  good 
effect  as  any  person  whatever.  I  can 
make  no  proposals  to  yon  until  I  know  yoar 
sentiments ;  but  think,  upon  your  taking 
an  active  part  and  embodying  the  inhab- 
itants of  Vermont,  under  the  crown  of 
England,  3nou  may  obtain  a  separate  gov- 
ernment under  the  king. — If  you  should 
think  proper  to  send  a  friend  here  with 
proposals  to  the  general,  he  shall  be  pro- 
tected and  allowed  to  return  whenever  he 
pleases." 

Allen  immediately  conunnnicated  the 
contents  of  this  letter  to  Governor  Chit- 
tenden and  some  confidential  friends,  who 
agreed  in  opinion,  that  no  answer  should 
be  returned.  Robinson,  not  receiving  a 
reply  to  his  letter  and  supposing  it  to  have 
miscarried,  wrote  again  to.  Allen  on 
the  2d  of  February,  1781,  enclosing  his 
former  letter.  In  his  second  letter,  after 
saving  he  had  received  new  assurances 
of  the  inclination  of  Vermont  to  join  the 
king's  cause,  he  -said  that  he  could  then 
write  with  more  authority ;  and  assured 
Allen  that  he  and  the  people  of  Vermont 
could  obtain  the  most  favorable  terms, 
provided  they  would  take  a  decisive  and 
active  part  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  He 
requested  an  answer ;  and,  that  the  way 
might  be  pointed  out  for  continuing  the 
correspondence ;  and  desired  to  be  in- 
formed in  what  manner  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont could  be  most  serviceable  to  the 
British  cause. 

Allen  returned  no  answer  to  either  of 
these  letters ;  but,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1781,  inclosed  them  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress, informing  them  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, which  had  thus  far  attended  the 
business.  He  then  proceeded  to  justify 
the  conduct  of  Vermont  in  asserting  her 
right  to  independence,  and  expressed  his 
determinate  resolution  to  do  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  establish  it.  Conscious 
of  his  own  integrity,  and  sensible  that  his 
activity  and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  were  well  known  throughout 
America,  he  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing independent  and  decided  lan- 
guage. 

»*  I  am  confident,"  said  he,  "  that  Con- 
gress will  not  dispute  my  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  cause  of  my  country,  though 
[  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  I  am  fully  ground- 
ed in  opinion,  that  Vermont  has  an  indu- 
bitable right  to  agree  on  terms  of  a  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain, 
provided  the  United  States  persist  in  re- 
jecting her  application  for  an  union  with 
them.    For  Vermont  would  be,  of  all  peo- 
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pie,  most  miserable,  were  she  obliflred  to 
defend  the  independence  of  the  United 
claimin<|r  States,  and  they  be,  at  the  same 
time,  at  full  liberty  to  overturn  and  ryin 
the  independence  of  Vermont.  When 
Congress  consider  the  circumstances  of 
this  state,  they  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be 
more  surprised  that  I  have  transmitted 
them  the  inclosed  letters,  than  that  I  have 
kept  them  in  custody  so  Ionc[ ;  for  I  am 
tm  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  in- 
dependence of  Vermont,  as  Congress  is 
that  of  the  United  States ;  and  rather  than 
fail,  /  will  retire  with  the  hardy  Green 
Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate  caverns  of 
tkt  mountains^  and  wage  war  with  human 
nature  at  large." 

During  the  spring  of  1780,  some  of  the 
scouting  parties,  belonging  to  Vermont, 
had  been  taken  by  the  British  and  carried 
prisoners  to  Canada.  On  the  application 
of  their  friends  to  Oovernor  Chittenden, 
he,  in  the  month  of  July,  sent  a  flag,  with 
a  letter  to  the  commanding  officer  in 
Canada,  requesting  their  release  or  ex- 
change. In  the  fall,  the  British  came  up 
lake  Champlain  in  great  force,  and  a  very 
faForable  answer  was  returned  by  Gen. 
Haldimand  to  Governor  Chittenden's  let- 
ter. A  flag  was  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Ethan  Allen,  then  a  brigadier  general  and 
commanding  officer  in  Vermont,  propos- 
ing a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Vermont, 
during  negotiations  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners.  This  proposal  was  accepted 
by  Allen,  on  condition  that  the  adjacent 
frontier  of  New  York  should  be  included 
with  Vermont.  The  British  ofiicer  at 
first  objected,  but  finally  agreed  to  every 
thing  which  Allen  proposed.  / 

The  governor  appointed  Colonel  Ira 
Allen  and  Major  Joseph  Fay,  commis- 
sioners on  the  part  of  Vermont,  to  nego- 
tiate the  proposed  exchan^  of  prisoners ; 
who,  soon  after,  had  an  interview  with 
Captain  J.  Sherwood  and  George  Smith, 
agents  on  the  part  of  the  British.  During 
this  interview,  the  British  agents  avarled 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  explain 
their  views,  and  to  make  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  Vermont  under  the 
royal  authority.  The  commissioners  from 
Vermont  received  these  proposals  with 
some  attention ;  and,  although  they  avoid- 
ed expressing  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
subject,  the  British  flattered  themselves 
that  they  were  in  a  fair  way  to  eff*ect  their 
purposes. 

The  next  year  the  British  entered  upon 
the  business  with  high  expectations  of 
success ',  and  as  the  British  army  in  Cana- 
da was  10,000  strong,  and  the  frontiers  of 
Vermont  without  any  adequate  means  of 
defenee,  it  was  evidently  the  interest  of 


Vermont  not  to  unde<;eive  them,  but  to  en- 
deavor to  effect  that  by  policy,  which  they 
could  not  do  by  power.  And  as  the  cabi- 
net council  of  Vermont  believed,  that  the 
forces  of  the  United  States  had  been  with- 
drawn from  her  territory,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  them  to  seek  the  protection  of 
New  York,  they  felt  that  it  was  clearly 
their  duty,  by  managing  the  British  at- 
tempts to  corrupt  them  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage, to  make  the  best  provision  re- 
maining in  their  power,  for  the  safety  of 
the  people. 

In  April,  1781,  Col.  Ira  Allen  was  ap- 
pointed to  settle  a  cartel  with  the  British 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Taking 
with  him  one  subaltern,  two  sergeants, 
and  sixteen  privates,  he  started,  with  a 
fair  wind,  on  the  1st  day  of  May,  and 
soon  arrived  at  Isle  anx  Noix,  where  he 
was  politely  received  by  Major  Dundos, 
the  British  commander  at  that  post.  The 
cartel  was  soon  agreed  to,  and  the  British 
agents,  Sherwooaond  Smith,  now  enter- 
ed upon  the  subject  of  the  armistice  and 
the  establishment  of  the  royal  authority 
in  Vermont  with  high  hopes  of  accom- 
plishing their  object.  Allen  acknowl- 
edged that  the  people  of  Vermont  were 
growing  remiss  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  bemg  afraid  that  its  termination  in 
favor  of  America,  would  subject  them  to 
the  government  of  New  York,  which  they 
considered  the  most  detestable  in  the 
known  world ;  and  that,  to  such  an  event, 
they  would  prefer  to  become  a  separate 
colony  under  the  crown,  and  that  the 
United  States  should  be  again  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  British  gov- 
ernnient. 

The  British  agents  gave  assurance  on 
their  part,  that  Vermont  could  become  s 
royal  colony  with  privileges  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  any  other  colony ;  and  that 
they  who  assisted  in  accomplishing  such 
an  object,  would  be  suitably  honored  and 
rewarded.  With  such  consummate  skill 
did  Allen  manage  this  negotiation  on  the 
part  of  Vermont,  that  without  committing 
himself,  he  completely  effected  his  own 
views  ;  and  by  leading  the  British  agents 
to  an  agreement  that  hostilities  should 
not  be  commenced  against  Vermont  till 
after  the  next  session  of  the  assembly,  he 
succeeded  in  keeping  an  army  of  10,000 
of  the  enemy  inactive  upon  the  frontiers.* 
This  business  was  accomplished  after  a 
conference  of  17  days,  and  the  commis- 
sioners parted  in  high  friendship;  Allen 
and  his  suite  being  furnished  bv  Major 
Dundas  with  ample  stores  for  their  return 


*  Th«  militia  of  Vermont  did  not  at  thif  time  ex. 
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home.  On  his  waj,  Allen  encouraged 
the  settlers,  who  were  abandoning  the 
country,  to  remain  peaceably  upon  their 
farms,  and  trust  to  the  governor  and 
council  to  provide  the  means  for  their  de- 
fence ;  and  1^  assured  them,  that,  if  a  re- 
moval became  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
their  families,  they  should  have  timely 
notice,  and  assistance  in  accomplishing  it. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Col.  Ira 
Allen  had  been  sent  to  the  enemy  in  Can- 
ada under  a  commission  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  but  the  precise  object 
and  extent  of  the  negotiations,  were  at 
this  time  known  only  to  eight  individuals, 
viaA.  Thomas  Chittenden,  Moses  Robin- 
son, Samuel  Safford,  Ethan  Allen,  Ira 
Allen,  Timothy  Brownson,  John  Fassett 
and  Joseph  Fay.  When  it  was  under- 
stood that  Colonel  Allen  was  to  report 
the  result  of  his  mission  at  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature  at  Bennington,  in  June, 
curiosity  and  a  desire  to  know  the  true 
«tate  of  affairs,  drew  together  a  larffe 
.  number  of  spectators  fri^m  Vermont,  the 
neighboring  states,  and  Canada.  The 
whigs  in  Vermont  and  thje  adjoining  states 
were  jealous  that  the  views  of  the  cabinet 
council  of  Vermont  extended  to  some- 
thing farther  than  an  exchange  of  pris- 
oners ;  they  therefore  sent  their  agents  to 
ivatch  the  legislature  and  to  discever 
whether  this  intercourse  tended  to  any 
thing  treasonable  on  the  part  of  Vermont, 
or  injurious  to  the  American  cause. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  emissaries 
were  sent  from  Canada  to  see  whether 
Col.  Allen  reported  anv  thing  contrary  to 
the  views  interchanged  between  him  and 
the  British  agents  at  the  Isle  aux  Noix, 
with  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Ver- 
mont as  a  British  province. 

A  few  days  ailer  the  commencement  of 
the  session,  the  two  houses  met  in  joint 
committee  on  the  subject  of  Col.  Allen's 
mission  to  Canada.  Governor  Chittenden 
arose  and  stated,  that  Colonel  Allen  had 
been  sent  to  Canada  to  obtain  the  release, 
or  exchange,  of  sundry  persons  belonging 
to  this  state,  who  were  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  that,  with  much 
difficulty,  he  had  completed  the  business 
in  behalf  of  Vermont,  though  no  such  ex- 
change had  taken  place  with  the  United 
States,  nor  with  any  other  individual  state. 
He  then  informed  the  committee  that  Col. 
Allen  was  tlien  present,  and  that,  if  fur- 
ther information  was  wanted,  he  could 
best  give  it.  Col.  Allen  then  arose,  and, 
after  recapitulating  substantially  what  the 
governor  had  stated,  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  his  'commission  and  papers 
had  been  lefl  at  home,  but  that  they  should 
be  submitted  to  their  inspection  the  next 


day.  Accordingly,  on  the  next  day,  he  at- 
tended with  the  papers,  which,  after  a 
short  verbal  explanation,  were  read.  From 
these  it  appeared  that  the  firitith  had 
shown  gi^t  generosity  in  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  but  ihej  contained  nothing 
respecting  an  armistice,  or  the  establish- 
ment of  a  royal  gorernment  in  Vermont ; 
the  negotiations  on  the  two  latter  subject* 
having  been  purposely  conducted  on  tkm 
part  of  Vermont  by  means  of  yerbal  cor- 
respondence. Colonel  Allen  then  rose 
and  stated,  that  if  any  member  of  the 
committee,  or  auditor  among  the  specta- 
tors, wished  any  further  in^rmation  re- 
specting the  business,  he  was  ready  to 
answer  their  questions.  All  seemed  sat- 
isfied. The  friends  of  the  United  States 
complimented  Allen  for  his  open  and  can- 
did conduct,  and  the  spectators  from  Can- 
ada returned  fully  satisfied  that  nothiiijg 
had  transpired  inconsistent  with  their 
views  and  designs. 

At  this  session  of  the  legislature  Major 
Joseph  Fay  was  appointed  ^^  commissioner 
of  prisoners,''  and  in  July,  he  went  on 
board  the  Roy»l  George  on  lak^  Cham- 
plain,  and  obtained  the  exchange  and  a 
further  extension  of  the  armistice.  About 
this  time  a  correspondence  was  carried 
on  between  £than  and  Ira  Allen  on  the 
one  pArt,  and  the  British  on  the  other,  by 
means  of  a  British  guard  of  a  sergeant 
and  eight  men.  This  guard  conveyed 
the  communications  from  tbe  British  of- 
ficers to  Sunderland,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  one  of  the  Aliens  personally  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  who,  the  next 
evening,  returned  an  answer,  which  was 
convened  by  them  to  lake  Champlain. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  com- 
munications were  frequently  interchanf- 
ed  in  this  manner,  during  the  years  ]7ol 
and  1783,  without  discovery,  notwith- 
standing Sunderland  was  more  than  sixty 
miles  fronhthe  fh>ntier. 

While  this  friendly  intereoorse  waa 
thus  maintained  between  the  British  and 
a  few  of  the  leading  men  in  Vermont,  the 
people  generally  were  very  inveterate  in 
their  hatred  towards  the  British  and  to- 
ries.  A  person  in  Arlington,  being  suppos- 
ed to  entertain  friendlv  feelings  towards 
the  British,  a  party  collected  in  Manches- 
ter and  were  proceeding  to  tear  down  hie 
house.  In  Sunderland  they  were  met  by 
the  Messrs.Brownsonsand  Ira  Allen,who, 
with  much  difficulty,  persuaded  them  to 
return.  That  very  night  Colonel  Allen 
received  a  packet  from  a  British  guard 
upon  the  same  ground  where  this  party 
were  persuaded  to  go  back,  and  returned 
an  answer  the  next  evening. 

Jonas  Fay,  Bexaletl  Woodward  and  Ira 
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Allen  were  appointed  agents  to  Congress 
bj  the  legislature  at  their  session  in  June. 
About  the  time  of  their  arrival  at  Fhila- 
delphia,  a  letter  from  Lord  Germain  to 
Sir  Heiuy  Clinton,  commander  of  the 
British  forces  in  America,  and  which  had 
been  intercepted  by  the  French,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Pennsjlvania  Packet.  It 
was  dated  Whitehall,  February  7th,  1781, 
and  among  other  things  contained  the 
following  paragraph :  "  The  return  of  the 
people  of  Vermont  to  their  allegiance,  is 
an  event  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
king's  affairs ;  and  at  this  time,  if  the 
French  and  Washington  really  meditate 
an  irruption  into  Canada,  may  be  consid- 
«red  as  opposing  an  insurmountable  bar 
to  the  attempt.  General  Haldimand,  who 
lias  the  same  instructions  with  you,  to 
draw  over  those  people  and  give  them 
support,  will,  I  doubt  not,  push  up  a  body 
of  troops  to  act  in  conjunction  with  them, 
and  secure  all  the  avenues  through  their 
eountry  into  Canada ;  and,  when  the  sea- 
son admits,  take  possession  of  the  upper 
parts  of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  riv- 
ers, and  cut  off  the  communication  be- 
tween Albany  and  the  Mohawk  country. 
How  far  they  may  be  able  to  extend  them- 
selves southward,  or  eastward,  must  de- 
pend on  their  numbers  and  the  disposition 
of  the  inhabitants." 

The  information  contained  in  this  letter 
^was  calculated  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
which  the  friends  of  American  liberty  had 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  negotia- 
tions between  Vermont  and  the  British, 
and  did  more  towards  disposing  Congress 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Vermont 
and  to  gain  her  admission  into  the  union, 
than  all  her  sacrifices  and  services  in 
maintaining  the  war.  This  letter  also 
•hows  that  not  only  the  British  generals  in 
America  were  deceiving  themselves  with 
the  idea  that  Vermont  was  about  to  return 
to  her  allegiance  to  the  king, but  that  the 
British  ministry  were  also  deceived,  and 
supposed  that  the  people  of  Vermont  were 
generally  desirous  that  their  state  should 
be  made  a  British  province,  when  perhaps 
not  more  than  a  dozen  individuals  within 
the  state  had  ever  thought  or  spoken  of 
such  an  event ;  and  these  had  only  coun- 
tenanced the  idea  of  it,  when  urged  to 
such  a  measure  by  the  British  agents, 
and  then  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the  northern  British  army  inactive  upon 
their  frontiers,  and  affording  the  people 
protection  by  their  management,  when 
they  could  not  do  it  by  force. 

In  September,  1781,  Colonel  Allen  and 
Major  Fay  had  another  interview  with 
the  British  agents,  at  which  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  colony  of  V' erraont  was 
Ft.  II.  9 


disciimed  and  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 
It  was  to  consist  of  a  governor,  appointed 
by  the  king,  but  who  should  be  a  citizen 
of  Vermont;  a  lieutenant  governor  and 
12  councillors,  who  should  be  chosen  by 
the  people ;  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tives, the  members  to  be  chosen  by  the 
respective  towns.  The  British  agents 
then  insisted  that  Vermont  should  imme- 
diately declare  herself  a  British  province. 
The  Vermont  commissioners  represented 
that  matters  were  not  yet  sufficiently  mar 
tured  for  such  a  declaration— that  the  in- 
habitants in  some  parts  of  the  territory 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  brought  over  to 
the  British  interest,  and,  until  that  was 
effected,  and  means  provided' for  the  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
defend  their  extensive  frontiers  against 
the  United  States. 

The  British  agents  yielded  this  point 
with  reluctance;  but  suggested  another 
proposition,  which  they  said  must  be  com- 
plied with,  or  the  armistice  must  be  end- 
ed,  which  was,  that  a  proclamation  should 
be  issued  by  the  British  general  in  Octo- 
ber, during  the  session  of  the  Vermont  le- 
gislature, declaring  Vermont  a  colony  un- 
der the  crown,  and  confirming  the  plan  of 
government  which  they  had  agreed  upon ; 
and  that  the  legislature  of  Vermont  must 
accept  the  same,  and  take  suitable  meas- 
ures for  carrying  it  into  effect  AfUr 
some  farther  discussion,  the  Vermont 
commissioners  judged  it  better  to  accede 
to  this  unpleasant  proposition,  than  that 
the  armistice  should  be  discontinued  in 
the  present  defenceless  state  of  the  fron- 
tiers; after  which,  the  commissioners  and 
agents  separated  on  friendly  terms. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  met  at 
Charlestown  early  in  October,  and  about 
the  same  time  General  St.  Leger  ascend- 
ed lake  Champlain  with  a  powerful  Brit- 
ish army,  and  landed  at  Ticonderoga.  The 
Vermont  troops  were  then  at  Castleton, 
under  the  command  of  General  Enos. 
General  Enos  and  Colonels  Fletcher  and 
Walbridge  were  now  well  acquainted  with 
the  negotiation  with  the  British,  but  the 
army  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
knew  nothing  of.  it ;  and  hence  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  up  appearances,  by  fre- 
quently sending  out  scouts  to  observe  the 
movements  of  the  enemy.  One  of  these 
scouts,  commanded  by  Sergeant  Tnpper, 
fell  in  with  a  party  of  the  British,  and 
some  shots  were  exchanged.  Tupper 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  his  men  re* 
treated.  General  St.  Leger  ordered  Tup- 
per'^ body  to  be  dccentb^  buried,  and  sent 
his  clothing,  with  an  (^cn  letter  to  Gen. 
Enos,  in  which  he  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  death  of  the  sergeant.    Thb  corn- 
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munication  and  the  apparel  were  publicly 
delivered  to  General  Enoi,  and  were  the 
occasion  of  mnch  murmuring  among  the 
tooops. 

Letters  were  immediately  written  by 
General  Enos  and  Colonels  Fletcher  and 
Walbridge,  and  forwarded  by  express  to 
Governor  Chittenden  at  Charlestown. 
The  bearer,  Mr.  Hathaway,  not  being  in 
the  secret  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
British,  proclaimed  the  extraordinary 
message  of  General  St.  Leger  in  the 
streets  of  Charlestown,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  people  followed  him  in 
crowds  to  the  govemor^s  apartment  to 
hear  the  news.  In  the  room  with  the 
governor  were  several  persons,  some  of 
whom  were  in  the  secret,  and  some  who 
were  eager  after  information  that  they 
might  make  an  ill  use  of  it.  On  opening 
the  letters,  they  were  found,  besides  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  €ren.  St.  Leger, 
to  contain  information  respecting  the  ne- 

Sotiation  which  it  was  not  deemed  pru- 
ent  to  make  public. 
While  these  letters  were  passing  round 
among  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  Maj. 
Runnels  entered  the  room  and  demanded 
.  of  Colonel  Ira  Allen  why  Gen.  St.  Leger 
should  be  sorry  Tupper  was  killed.  Allen 
said  he  could  not  tell.  Runnels  repeated 
the  question ;  and  Allen  replied  that  good 
men  were  sorry  when  good  men  were 
killed,  which  might  be  the  case  with  St. 
Leger.  This  answer  enraged  Runnels, 
and  he  affain  loudly  demanded  what  rea- 
sons could  possibly  induce  a  British  gen- 
eral to  be  sorry  when  his  enemy  was 
killed,  and  to  send  £is  clothes  to  the  wid- 
ow. Colonel  Allen  then  requested  Major 
Runnels  to  go  to  his  regiment,  and,  at  the 
head  of  that,  demand  of  St.  Leger  the 
reasons  of  his  sorrows ;  and  not  stay  there, 
asking  impertinent  questions  and  eating 
up  the  country's  provisions,  when  the 
fh)ntiers  were  mvaded.  Some  high  words 
followed  between  them,  which  called  the 
attention  of  those  present  from  the  let- 
ters, and  Runnels  soon  after  left  the  room. 
The  governor  then  convened  the  board 
of  war,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  secret, 
and  Hathaway  was  left  to  detail  the  news 
to  the  populace.  New  letters  were  then 
made  out  from  those  received,  in  which 
every  thinff  relating  to  the  negotiation 
and  armistice  was  suppressed.  These 
were  substituted  for  the  originals,andwere 
publicly  read  before  the  council  and  as- 
sembly for  the  satisB^^tion  of  the  people. 
In  the  mean  time  Col.  Allen  and  Major 
Fay  wrote  to  the  ^ritish  agents  that  mat- 
ters were  going  cm  favorably  to  their  de- 
signs, but  as  a  report  prevailed  that  Corn- 
wallis  and  his  army  had  surrendered  to 


the  Americans,  which  was  doubtless  un- 
founded, they  thought  it  inexpedient  to 
publish  the  proposed  proclamation  till 
more  favorable  news  should  remove  all 
doubts  with  regard  to  the  ability  of  the 
British  to  sustain  Vermont  in  the  meas- 
ures which  she  should  adopt. 

About  an  hour  after  this  communica^ 
tion  was  delivered  at  Ticonderoga,  an  ex- 
press arrived  there  from  the  south,  with 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Comwallis  and 
his  whole  army,  and  before  night  the  Brit- 
ish embarked  all  their  troops  and  stores, 
and  returned  to  Canada.  Thus  were  the 
negotiators  in  Vermont  relieved  from  their 
embarrassment  and  danger,  which  would 
have  been  much  increased  by  the  public 
cation  of  the  proposed  proclamation  ;  and 
thus  was  terminated  the  campaign  of  1781, 
in  which  a  few  sagacious  and  daring  in- 
dividuals, secured,  by  their  negotiation* 
and  management,  the  extensive  frontier 
of  Vermont,  which  was  exposed  to  an 
army  often  thousand  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  winter  of  1782,  the  British  in 
Canada  were  extremelv  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain how  the  people  of  Vermont  were  af- 
fected by  the  capture  of  Comwallis.  Their 
agents  wrote,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
and  again  on  the  22d  of  April,  in  the  most 
pressing  terms  for  information,  and  sta- 
ting that  the  commander-in-chief  had 
full  powers  to  confirm  every  article  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  at  a  former  inter- 
view for  the  establishment  of  Vermont  as 
a  royal  government.  Impatient  at  not 
receiving  an  answer,  they  wrote  again  on 
the  30th  of  April,  making  new  offers  and 
promises,  and  designating  several  indi- 
viduiUs  in  Vermont  for  whom  his  excel- 
lency was  authorized  and  disposed  to  pro- 
vide in  the  distribution  of  the  roval  ^vors, 
and  in  several  cases  assured  them  what 
commissions  they  should  receive.* 

In  July,  Colonel  Ira  Allen  was  again 
sent  to  Canada  with  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden  to  General  Haldimand, 
requesting  the  release  of  two  officers,  be- 
longing to  Vermont,  who  were  then  pris- 
oners  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  The 
British  agents  thought  this  a  favorable 
opportunity  for  bringing  the  negotiations 
with  Vermont  to  a  decision,  and  used 
every  art  to  persuade  Vermont  immedi- 
ately to  declare  herself  a  British  province, 
Allen  employed  every  argument  to  justify 
Vermont  for  delajring  it,  and  to  prevent 
the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Haldimand 
was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  continue  the 
armistice,  and  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
above  mentioned.  He  then  wrote  to  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden,  announcing  his  pacific 
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diqMMition  towards  Vermont  in  the  most 
oneqaivocal  terms,  and  requesting  the 
people  of  Vermont,  without  apprehension, 
lo  encourage  and  promote  the  settlement 
and  cultivation  of  the  country  for  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  themselves  and 
their  posterity. 

With  this  year  terminated  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  leaving  favorable  im- 
pressions on  the  minds  of  the  British 
towards  Vermont.  Of  tl^e  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  policy  pursued,  to  Vermont 
ftnd  to  the  union,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  of  the  propriety  of  this  course  there 
may  be  some  question .  On  the  part  of  the 
British,  the  negotiation  consisted  in  re- 
peated endeavors  to  persuade  the  leading 
men  in  Vermont  to  abandon  the  American 
cause  and  declare  the  state  a  British  prov- 
ince. To  these,  the  leaders  in  Vermont 
returned  evasive  and  ambiguous  answers, 
calculated,  indeed,  to  keep  alive  the 
hopes  of  the  British,  but  not  intended  to 
pledge  the  government  of  Vermont.  The 
leading  men  in  Vermont  were  known  to 
be  as  &m  friends  of  American  indepen- 
dence, as  any  individuals  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  but,  abandoned  as  Vermont  was  by 
Conmss,  and  exposed  to  the  overwhelm- 
injpr  force  of  the  enemy,  no  other  means 
or  security  remained  but  that  artful  poli- 
cy, which  we  have  just  described ;  and 
which  kept  a  powerful  British  army  inac- 
tive on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  union 
during  three  successive  campaigns.* 


*  It  bu  been  asterted,  and  has  perhaps  to  some 
extent  been  believed,  that  a  Danber  of  the  leading 
■en  in  Vennoot,  had,  for  several  years  previoas  to 
the  settlement  of  the  controversy  with  New  York, 
been  dissatisfied  with  the  principles  of  American 
liberty,  and  were  desirous  of  coming  again  under 
the  dominion  <^  Great  Britain  ;  and  there  have  been 
writers  in  a  certain  quarter,  who  have  been  ready  to 
lend  their  aid  in  keeping  such  an  opinion  afloat. 
Of  this  class  is  the  recent  Biographer  of  the  Indian 
ehieftain,  Brmnt.  He  bos  taken  much  pains  to  trav- 
el out  of  his  way  in  order  to  meddle  with  the  char- 
acters of  those  men,  who  were  formerly  so  great  a 
terror  and  annoyance  to  the  New  York  land  specu- 
lators, and  has  artiblly  endeavored  to  revive,  and 
leave  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers,  an  impression 
on&voiabla  to  their  reputation  for  patriotism ;  thos 
misrepresenting  some  of  the  most  indomitable  ene- 
mies of  oppression  and  t^^ranny  and  the  most  ardent 
and  aetive  friends  of  rational  libertv,  which  this,  or 
any  other  country  has  produced.  Bnt  it  is  utterly 
Impossible  that  any  unprejudiced  person,  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  these  men,  and 
with  our  early  history,  should  for  a  single  moment 
doubt  their  patriotism,  or  entertain  the  thought 
that  either  Ethan  or  Ira  Allen,  or  Thomas  Chitten- 
den, or  either  of  the  Fays  or  Robinsons,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  leading  men  in  Vermont,  previous  to  her 
admission  into  the  Union,  ever  seriously  contem- 
plated a  retpm  to  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain. 
As  a  choice  of  two  evils,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
would  sooner  have  submitted  to  Great  Britain  than 
to  NewYork,  and  this  they  openly  declared,  because 
they  regarded  the  latter  as  the  greater  tyrant,  and 
a  tyrant  in  America^  where  the  principles  of  lioerty 
were  eo  generally  diffused,  was  to  them  as  hateful 
sad  eveo  more  rfslsstaMs,  than  a  tyrant  in  Europe. 


Section  VII. 

Indian  depredations  upon  the  setdemenU 
in  Vermont. 

Having  now  completed  our  account  of 
the  civil  policy  of  Vermont  during  the 
war  for  independence,  excepting  such 
parts  as  relate  particularly  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Vermont  into  the  federal  unidn, 
and  which  are  referred  to  the  next  chap- 
ter, we  shall  here  give  a  brief  account  of 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians  upon  our 
settlements,  and  notice  some  other  things 
which  have  been  omitted  in  the  preceding 
narrative.  Previous  to  the  cononest  ot 
Canada,  in  1760,  the  French  and  English 
nations  were  engaged  in  ahnost  perpetual 
war,  and  in  these  wars  their  colonies  and 

But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  they  had  no  idea  of 
submitting  to  either,  and  that  their  negotiations 
vrith  the  British  authorities  in  Cafaada,  were  under- 
taken for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the  oo- 
currenoe  of  such  a  disaster,  and  whether  eorreet 
or  not,  they  always  Justified  themselves  in  these 
proceedings,  on  the  ground  of  eelf-preservatioa. 
That  these  negotiations  served,  not  only  to  proteet 
Vennoot,  but  the  United  States,  from  invasion  by  a 
powerfiil  British  army  for  a  period  of  about  three 
years,  is  undoubted ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  equally 
certain  that,  by  eoncealing  the  true  object  of  theso 
negotiations  from  the  people  of  the  United  Btotee, 
New  York  was  prevented  from  pressing  her  claims 
at  that  period  to  the  territory  of  Vermont,  and 
Congress  from  lending  iu  aicl  to  enforce  thois 
claims,  lest  they  should  promote,  what  they  al- 
ready reared  might  be,  a  growing  disaffection  to 
the  American  canse,  and  thus  hasten  the  event, 
which  these  transactions  had  led  them  to  fear, 
namely,  the  tetsis  of  Vermont  to  her  allegianoe  to 
Great  Britain. 

The  continuance  of  the  conespoBdenee  and  ne- 
gotiations between  the  leading  men  in  Vermont  and 
the  British  authorities,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
has  been  adduced  as  proof  that  Vermont  was  de- 
desirovt  of  becoming  a  British  province.  That 
such  a  eorrespondence  was  kept  op  till  near  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  Vermont  into  the  Union, 
there  can  be  Uule  do«ibt :  nor  is  it  less  doubtftu 
that  the  leading  men  in  Vermont  were  very  willing 
that  the  British  authorities  should  deceive  them- 
selves with  the  expecUtion  that  Vermont  might 
yet  become  a  British  province ,  while  they  them- 
selves entertained  no  such  thousht,  exoent  as  a 
dernier  resort  to  save  themselves  from  the  olutchet 
of  New  York.  „      ^     ^ 

When  the  treaty  of  pence  had  relieved  ths 
United  States  from  her  foreign  enemiest  it  was  se- 
riously apprehended  that  her  armsimght  be  employ- 
ed in  enforcing  the  claims  of  New  York  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Vermont.  In  that  case  Vermont  resolved 
to  spate  no  efforts  for  an  effectual  resistance,  and 
ahe  felt  it  to  he  ol  the  utmost  importance  to  her  to 
secure  the  friendship  of  the  British  authorities  hi 
Canadat  that  through  their  connivance,  arms  and 
other  supplies  might  be  obtained  through  the  mer- 
ehants  of  Montreal  and  Ouebec.  This  correspon- 
denoe  was,  therefore,  only  a  continuanoe  of  that 
game  which  had  been  so  successfully  played  durisg 
the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  and  it  was  usually 
sp<^n  off  by  the  persons  engaged  in  itJn  Vermont, 
as  the  Haldimand  policy.  This  correspondence, 
however,  embraced  other  objects,  one  of  which  was 
the  eooetruction  of  a  oanal  akmg  the  Richellea 
from  lake  Champlain  to  tb#St.  liawreoce,  which 
should  open  a  water  oommunication  between  Ver- 
mont and  the  ooean,  over  which  neither  New  York 
nor  ths  United  States  eonld  have  any  control. 
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Indian  allies  were  always  involved.  Dur- 
ing their  continuance,  the  frontier  Eng- 
lish settlements  were  frequently  broken 
up,  and  the  inhabitants  either  massacred 
or  carried  into  captivity.  Some  account 
of  these  transactions  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vermont  has  aJi^atiy  been  given  in  the 
first  chapter.,  But  as  very  few  settlerttnts 
were  made  within  our  limits  while  Cana- 
da was  in  possession  of  the  French,  the 
first  settlers  of  Vermont  suffered  less  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians  than  those 
of  some  of  the  other  states. 


Bridgeman's  Fort.* 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
inhabitanU  of  Vernon  were  altocked  and 
several  of  them  slain  by  the  Indians,  in 
1746,  and  that  Bridgeman's  fort  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  them  the  neXj^  year. 
This  place  again  received  a  hostile  visit 
in  1755.  On  the  27th  of  July,  of  this 
year,  Caleb  Howe,  Hilkiah  Grout,  and 
Benjamin  Gaffield  were  way-laid  and  fired 
upon  by  a  party  of  Indians,  as  they  were 
returning  from  their  labor  in  the  field. 
Howe  was  killed,  Gaffield  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  ford  the  river,  and  Grout 
escaped  unhurt.  The  Indians  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Bridgeman's  fort,  which  had 
been  rebuilt,  where  they  made  prisoners 
of  the  families  of  these  three  men,  con- 
sisting of  their  wives  and  eleven  children, 
being  all  the  persons  in  the  fort.  These 
were  all  carried  to  Canada,  whefe  they 
were  doomed  to  suffer  a  long  and  cruel 

*Tlui  fort  la  now  lUnding  in  Vernon.  Tl>i» 
fort  anil  othera  ao  often  mentioned  in  the  accoufMH 
of  the  Indian  wara,  wore  properly  block-huuMa. 
They  were  conalru(#cd  of  largo  squared  timber 
lockod  toother  at  the  coroora  in  the  manner  of  a 
common  fog  cabin,  and  covered  with  a  ruol,  with 
pnrt-holeM  for  firing  upon  tho  assailant^..  Thoy 
aerved  only  aa  protection  affaiast  rouakotry. 


captivity.  Most  of  them,  however,  were 
afterwards  redeemed  and  returned  to  their 
friends. 

In  1756,  as  Captain  Melvin,at  the  head 
of  about  t^O  men,  was  marching  through 
the  wilderness  from  Charlestown,  New 
Hampshire,  to  Hoosic  fort,  and  when  in 
the  southerly  partofNewfane,  which  was 
then  uninhabited,  he  was  iired  upon  by  a 
large  party  of  Indians,  who  were  lying  in 
ambush.  A  severe  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  both  parties  suffered  considerably 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Melvin's  party 
was  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  the  field  in  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  Melvin  and  sev- 
eral of  his  number  made  their  escape  and 
arrived  safely  at  fort  Dummer.  The  next 
day  he  returned  to  the  battle  ground  with 
a  party  from  fort  Dummer.  The  Indians 
were  not  to  be  found,  but  the  bodies  of 
those  who  were  slain  were  collected  and 
buried. 

At  the  time  of  the  American  Revolution 
the  number  of  Indians  residing  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Vermont  was  greatly  diminished ; 
and  as  the  Americans,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  struggle,  got  possession  of 
the  military  posts  along  lake  Champlain, 
these  few  had,  for  a  while,  no  opportunity 
to  molest  our  settlements.  But  when  the 
American  army  retreated  from  Canada  in 
1776,  and  the  British  had  secured  to  them- 
selves the  command  of  lake  Champlain, 
our  we;stern  borders  were  wholly  at  the 
mercy  'of  the  enemy,  and  continued  so 
during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  All  the 
settlements  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake 
were  broken  up,  and  the  settlers  retired 
with  their  families  to  the  southward.  The 
frontier  military  posts  were  at  Castleton 
and  Pittsford,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  at  Barnard,  Corinth,  New- 
bury, and  Peacham,  on  the  east  side. 

During  the  last  French  war,  a  military 
road  had  been  opened  from  Charlestown 
to  Crown  Point,  which  was  now  very 
beneficial  to  the  Americans,  and  early  in 
the  spring  of  1776,  General  Bailey  was 
ordered  to  open  a  road  from  Newbury, 
through  the  wilderness,  to  St.  Johns,  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  conveyance 
of  troops  and  provisions  into  Canada.  He 
had  opened  the  road  six  miles  above 
Peacham,  when  the  news  arrived  that  our 
army  had  retreated  from  Canada,  and  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned.  But  in 
1779,  Gen.  Hazen  was  ordered  to  Peach- 
am with  part  of  a  regiment,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  was  said,  of  completing  the  road 
begun  by  Bailey,  so  that  an  army  might 
be  sent  llirough,  for  the  reduction  of  Can- 
ada. But  this  was  probably  only  a  feint 
I  for  dividing  the  enemy  and  preventing 
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tliem  from  sending  their  whole  force  np 
the  lake.  Hazen,  however,  continued 
the  road  50  miles  above  Peacham,  through 
the  towns  of  Cabot,  Walden,  Hardwick, 
Greensborough,  CrafUbnry,  Albany,  and 
Lowell,  and  erected  block  houses  at  sev- 
eral places  along  the  route.  This  was  a 
great  convenience  to  the  settlers  who 
came  into  these  parts  after  the  war,  and 
is  known  at  this  day  as  the  ^^Haztn  Road.** 
It  terminated  near  a  remarkable  notch  in 
the  mountain  in  Westfield,  and  which 
has  since  been  called  HazerCs  JVbtch, 

During  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the 
frontier  towns  were  frequently  alarmed 
by  the  appearance  of  Indian  scouting  par- 
ties in  their  neighborhood,  but  the  inhab- 
itants were  seldom  molested.  Their  dwel- 
lings were,  however,  occasionally  plun- 
dered, and  sometimes  men  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  a  few,  at  different  times, 
were  killed,  but  the  women  and  children 
were  not  usually  injured,  and  never  mas- 
sacred as  in  former  wars.  In  1777,  the 
Indians  killed  two  men  in  Brandon,  took 
several  of  the  inhabitants  prisoners,  and 
burnt  their  dwellings.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  1780,  they  took  three  men  in 
Barnard,  whom  thev  carried  to  Canada  ;* 
Mad  in  October  of'^the  same  year,  they 
made  a  successful  expedition  against  Roy- 
al ton,  a  thriving  settlement  on  White 
river,  which  then  consisted  of  about  300 
inhabitants. 

This  expedition  was  desired  against 
Newbury,  on  Connecticut  nver,  for  the 
object,  as  was  supposed,  of  capturing  a 
Lieutenant  Whitcomb,  who  in  July,  1776, 
whil«  on  a  scout,  had  wantonly  shot  Gen-? 
eral  Gordon,  a  British  officer,  between 
Chambly  and  St.  Johns,  and  robbed  him 
of  his  watch  and  sword.  The  British 
deeply  resented  this  attack  as  unworthy 
of  an  officer,  and  were  desirous  of  getting 
Whitcomb  into  their  power.  The  party, 
consisting  of  about  300  men,  mostly  In- 
dians, was  commanded  by  one  Horton,  a 
British  lieutenant.  While  preceding  up 
Winooski  river,  they  fell  in  with  several 
hunters,  by  whom  they  were  told  that  the 
people  of  Newbury  were  expecting  an  at- 
tack, and  were  well  prepared  for  defence. 
This  information  induced  them  to  tuin 
their  attention  towards  Royalton. 

They  accordingly  proceeded  up  Ste- 
vens' and  jaU  branch,  and  down  tJie  first 
branch  «  %^hite  river,  to  Tunbridge, 
where  they  fay  in  their  encampment  dur- 
ing the  Sabbath,  and  on  Monday  morning, 
it  being  the  16th  of  October,  they  cora- 


*  Some  further  aceoant  of  theMiaml  other  §imi1ar 
tran»actionsi  will  be  found  iu  part  third,  in  the  ac- 
eoQDtt  of  Baruardt  Brandon,  Bridport,  and  other 
unpnt. 


menced  their  depredations  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  John  Hutchinson,  who  lived  near  the 
line  between  Tunbridge  and  Royalton. 
After  making  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  his 
brother  AbijtJi  prisoners,  they  proceeded 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Robert  Havens,  where 
they  killed  Thomas  Pember  4Uid  Elias 
Button.  They  then  went  to  the  house  of 
Joseph  Kneeland,  took  him  and  his  fath- 
er, and  Simeon  Belknap,  Giles  Gibbs  and 
Jonathan  Brown.  Proceeding  thence  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Elias  Curtis,  they  made 
him  and  John  Kent  and  Peter  Mason 
prisoners. 

Thus  far  the  business  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  silence,  and  the  prison- 
ers were  forbid  making  i^ny  outcry  upon 
pain  of  death.  They  at  length  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  branch,  where  they 
made  a  stand,  while  small  parties  pro- 
ceeded in  different  directions  to  plunder 
the  dwellings  and  bring  in  prisoners.  By 
this  time  the  alarm  had  become  general, 
the  inhabitants  were  flying  for  safety  in 
every  direction,  and  the  savages  filled  the 
air  with  their  horrid  yells.  One  party  ex- 
tended its  ravages  down  the  river  into 
Sharon,  took  two  prisoners  and  burnt  sev- 
eral houses  and  bams.  Another  party 
proceeded  up  the  river,  made  prisoner  of 
David  Waller,  a  young  lad  who  lived  with 
General  Stevens,  plundered  and  set  fire 
to  the  Generars  house,  and  advanced  in 
that  direction  about  three  miles,  killing 
the  cattle  and  pliindering  and  setting  fire 
to  the  buildings  as  they  passed. 

After  completing  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion, they  returned  with  their  booty  to 
the  place  where  they  commenced  their 
attack  in  the  morning.  From  this  place 
they  proceeded  across  the  hill  to  Ran- 
dolph, where  they  encami)ed  for  the  night 
on  the  second  branch  of  White  river.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  they  had  killed  two 
persons,  taken  25  prisoners,  burnt  up- 
wards of  20  houses,  and  about  the  same 
number  of  bams,  and  killed  about  150 
head  of  cattle,  and  all  the  sheep  and  hogs 
that  fell  in  their  way ;  having  suffered  no 
loss  themselves,  and  scarcely  met  with 
any  opposition.  Surprised,  affi'ighted  and 
scattered  from  one  another,  the  inhabi- 
tants could  take  no  steps  for  their  defence ; 
the  alarm,  however,  soon  spread,  and  a 
number  of  men  immediately  marched  fVom 
Connecticut  river,and  the  adjacent  towns. 
By  evening  they  amounted  to  several  hun- 
dreds, and  were  collected  at  the  place 
where  the  attack  was  first  commenced. 
Here  they  organized  themselves,  and 
chose  for  their  commander  a  captain  John 
House,  who  had  served  several  campaigns 
in  the  continental  anny. 

Early  in  the  evening,  House  began  his 
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march  with  this  undiicipliiied  but  brave 
corps,  in  punoit  of  the  savages,  who  were 
at  this  time  encamped  seven  or  eight 
miles  ahead.  The  night  was  dark  and  he 
was  guided  amidst  me  logs,  rocks  and 
hills  with  which  the  wilderness  abounded 
onlj  by  a  few  marked  trees.  When  thej 
supposed  themselves  near  the  Indians, 
they  proceeded  with  caution,  but  as  they 
were  ^passing  over  a  stream  which  was 
crossed  upon  a  la^ge  log  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  enemy's  rear  guard,  which 
had  been  posted  behii>d  some  trees  near 
the  place,  and  one  man  was  wounded. 
House's  p*rty  returned  the  fire,  killed 
one  Indian  and  wounded  two  others.  The 
guard  then  retreated  to  the  Indian  camp, 
and  House  advanced"  within  about  300 
yards  of  the  same,  where  he  waited  till 
day  liffht  without  commencing  an  attack. 

Fatigued  by  the  business  of  the  prece- 
ding day,  and  now  suddenly  awakened 
from  profound  sleep,  the  savages  were  at 
first  ^ed  with  consternation  and  thrown 
into  the  utmost  disorder.  They,  however, 
«oon  recovered  from  their  fright,  and  were 
not  long  in  concerting  measures  for  their 
own  safety.  They  sent  out  an  aged  pris- 
oner to  inform  the  Americans  that,  if  they 
proceeded  to  make  an  attack,  they  should 
immediately  put  all  the  prisoners  to  death. 
The  proceedings  thus  far  had  caused  two 
to  be  put  to  death ;  one  to  retaliate  the 
death  of  the  Indian,  who  had  been  slain, 
and  the  other  for  refusing  to  march,  in 
the  expectation  that  the  Americans  would 
relieve  them.  These  were  tomahawked 
as  they  lay  bound  upon  the  ground. 
Having  placed  their  warriors  in  the  rear 
to  cover  their  retreat,  they  silently  leil 
their  encampment,  proceeded  to  Ran- 
dolph, where  they  took  one  prisoner, 
passed  through  the  west  part  of  Brook- 
field,  and,  by  the  way  of  Winooski  river 
and  lake  Champlain,  to  Monireal. 

House  and  his  men  were  waiting  for 
the  dawn  of  day  and  deliberating  upon 
the  message  brought  them  by  the  prison- 
er^ till  the  Indians  had  departed  and  were 
far  beyond  their  reach.  They,  however, 
followed  upon  their  trail  as  far  as  Brook- 
field  and  then  returned,  having  lost  the 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  enemy  by 
their  caution  and  delay.  On  their  way  to 
Canada,  the  prisoners  were  well  treated, 
and  with  respect  to  provisions  fared  as 
well  as  their  masters.  Of  the  twenty-six 
who  were  carried  away,  one  died  in  cap- 
tivity, and  the  rest  were  liberated  the  next 
summer  and  returned  to  their  friends. 

During  the  attack  upon  Royalton,  there 
were  several  occurrences  which  are  wor- 
thy of  notice.  In  one  of  the  houses  first 
attacked,  two  women,    being  suddenly 


awakened  by  the  rushing  in  of  the  sav- 
ages, were  so  much  frightened  that  they 
lost  the  use  of  their  reason,  went  out  of 
their  doors  naked,  and  stood  motionless 
till  the  Indians  brought  them  their  clothes. 
This  act  of  kindness  restored  their  senses  ; 
they  put  on  their  clothes,,  collected  the 
children  and  fled  to  the  woods,  while  the 
savages  were  engaged  in  plundering  the 
house.  At  another  place  one  of  the  wo- 
men had  the  boldness  to  reproach  the  In- 
dian! for  distressing  helpless  women  and 
children^  telling  them  that  if  they  had 
the  spirit  and  souls  of  warriors,  they 
would  cross  the  river  and  go  and  fight  tfa^ 
men  at  the  fort.  The  Indians  bore  her 
remarks  patiently,  and  only  replied,  squa'm 
shouldnU  say  too  much.  At  another  place 
a  woman  having  her  gown  carried  out  of 
the  house  with  other  plunder,  resolved  to 
recover  it.  Seeing  it  in  a  heap  of  pillage 
which  the  savages  were  dividing  amon^ 
themselves  at  the  door,  she  seiied  it ; 
upon  which  one  of  the  Indians  clubbed 
his  gun  and  knocked  her  down.  Not  dis- 
couraged, she  patiently  awaited  an  oppor- 
tunity when  the  savages  were  collecting 
more  plunder,  seized  and  brought  off  her 
gown,  having  at  the  same  time  one 
child  in  her  arms  and  leading  another 
by  the  hand.  Another  woman  having  ber 
young  son  taken  away  with  other  little 
bo^s,  followed  the  Indians  with  her  other 
children,  and  entreated  them  to  give  him 
up,  which  they  did.  Encouraged  by  this 
success,  she  then  interceded  for  others, 
and  finally  prevailed  upon  them  to  give 
up  12  or  15  of  her  neighbor's  children. 
One  of  the  Indians  then  in  a  fit  of  good 
humor  offered  to  carry  her  over  the  river 
npon  his  back.  She  accepted  his  propo- 
sal, and  her  savage  gallant  carried  her 
safely  over,  though  the  water  was  up  to 
his  middle,  and  she  soon  returned  with 
her  little  band  of  boys,  to  the  no  small 
surprise  and  joy  of  their  parents. 

A  few  days  after  the  burning  of  Royal- 
ton  there  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
alarms  in  the  county  of  Windham,  expe--' 
rienced  in  Vermont  during  the  war ;  but 
it  proved  to  be  wholly  groundless.  It 
happened,  that  as  several  men  were  sur- 
veying lands  in  Brookline,  some  of  them 
undertook  to  imitate  the  Indian  war- 
whoop.  In  this  they  succeeded  to  admi- 
ration, and  were  heard  by  the  inliabitants 
of  Athens,  who,  supposing  them  to  be  real 
Indians,  took  fright,  fled,  and  rapidly 
spread  the  alarm  through  the  neighboring 
towns.  Immediately  all  was  terror  and 
confusion.  To  their  bewildered  imagina^ 
tions  every  noise  became  the  yell  of  the 
savage,  and  every  rock  and  every  tree  of 
the  forest  a  lurking  place  for  the  cruel 
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foe.  With  such  precipitation  did  they 
flee  flrom  their  fiirms  and  dwellings  that 
the  men  left  their  teams  harnefseain  the 
field,  and  women  their  ovens  heating  and 
victuals  cooking  by  the  fire. 

When  the  intelligence  reached  Colonel 
Sargeant  at  Brattleoorough,  he  sent  out 
orders  into  the  different  towns  requesting 
their  militia  to  assemble  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  the  progress  of  the  Indians 
who  were  laying  waste  the  settlements. 
A  snow  storm  had  commenced,  and  before 
night  was  so  sevete  as  to  render  the  flight 
of  the  inhabitants  laborious  and  distress- 
ing ;  and,  as  evening  come  on,  numerous 
lights  were  seen  along  the  horizon,  which, 
H  was  not  doubted,  proceeded  from  the 
conflagration  of  the  dwellings  of  the  in- 
habitants wantonly  plundered  and  set  on 
fire  by  the  Indians.  This  alarm  spread 
ever  most  of  the  country,  but  was  happily 
of  short  continuance.  The  brave  soldiery 
marched  into  the  deserted  country,  but 
they  found  nothing  but  a  deep  snow  to 
interrupt  their  progress.  The  original 
cause  of  alarm  was  soon  ascertained,  and 
the  lights,  by  which  it  had  been  height* 
ened,  were  found  to  proceed  from  the 


burning  log  and  brush  heaps,  which  had 
been  pUed  by  the  industrious  inhabitant* 
of  Newfane,  and  which  had  been  set  on 
fire  as  they  saw  the  storm  approaching. 

On  the  8th  of  Marc^,  1781,  a  party  of 
British  and  Indians  made  prisoners  of 
Colonel  Johnson,  Jacob  Page,  and  Jona- 
than Elkins,  and  carried  them  to  Canada. 
In  the  following  summer,  a  scout  consist- 
ing of  four  men  from  Peacham,  while 
proceeding*  up  Haxen's  Road,  were  fired 
upon  by  a  party  of  Indians.  Two  of  them 
were  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  other 
two  made  prisoners.  In  1789,  a  party  of 
British  and  Indians,  after  killing  one  man 
and  taking  one  prisoner  at  Newoury,  pro- 
ceeded to  Corinth  where  they  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
British  king.  Other  towns  were  also  vis- 
ited by  smul  parties  of  the  enemy  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  but  during  the  period 
of  the  negotiation,  mentioned  in  the  last 
section,  and  while  Vermont  was  wholly 
at  their  mercy,  these  parties  did  very  lit- 
tle injury,  and  probably  had  orders  from 
the  British  generals  not  to  molest  the 
inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ADMISSION  OF  VERMONT  INTO  THE  UNION. 


Skction  L 

Extending  from  the  completion  of  the  east- 
ern and  western  unions  vnth  Vermont  on 
the  22d  of  June,  1781,  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  same  on  the  22d  day  of  February, 
1782. 

Vermont,  having  completed  her  eastern 
and  western  unions,  at  related  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  appointed  Jonas  Fay,  Ira 
Allen,  and  Bezaleel  Woodward,  delegates 
to  the  American  Congress  to  negotiate 
for  her  admission  into  the  federal  union.' 
Full  powers  were  given  them  to  complete 
the  arrangement;  and,  if  they  effected 
their  object,  they  were  authorized  to  take 
their  seats  in  Congress  as  the  representa- 
tives of  Vermont;  These  delegates  ar- 
rived at  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  and  about  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Lord  Germain's  letter,  as  al- 
ready mentioned.  On  the  7th  of  August, 
1781,  Congress  took  up  the  subject  of 


their  mission,  and  appointed  a  committee 
of  five  persons  to  confer  with  the  dele- 
gates from  Vermont,  and  agree  with  them 
upon  the  terms  of  admission,  provided 
Congress  should  see  fit  to  recognize  Ver- 
mont as  an  independent  state. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  a  conferened 
took  place  between  this  committee  and  the 
delegates  from  Vermont,  at  which  sundry 
questions  were  proposed  to  the  latter  re- 
specting ^e  extent,  population,  and  re- 
sources of  Vermont,  and  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  ;  to  all  of  which 
answers  were  returned.*  On  the  20thy 
the  committee  made  their  report  to  Con- 
gress ;  whereupon  that  body  adopted  the 
following  resolution  :  **  Resolved,  That  it 
be  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  territory  cidled  Ver- 
mont, and  theur  admission  into  the  federaT 


*  For  «n  aoeoont  of  UUi  ooofcreoM  tot  Slad«*i 
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union,  that  they  explicitly  relinquish  all 
demands  of  lands  or  jurisdiction  on  the 
east  side  of  the  west  bank  of  Connecticut 
river,  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  line  be- 
ginning at  the  north  west  comer  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, thence  running  twenty  miles 
east  of  Hudson  riv^r,  so  &r  as  said  river 
continues  north-easterly  in  its  general 
course,  then  by  the  west  bounds  of  the 
townships  granted  by  the  late  government 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  the  river  running 
into  East  Bay,  thence  alon^  said  river 
and  bay  to  lake  Champlain,  thence  along 
the  waters  of  said  lake  to  latiuide  45  de- 
grees north." 

Vermont  and  New  York  were  both  dis- 
satisfied with  this  resolution — Vermont, 
because  it  required  as  a  condition  of  her 
admission  into  the  union,  that  she  should 
dissolve  the  agreeable  connexions  which 
she  had  just  formed^New  York,  because 
it  recognized  the  claim,  against  which  she 
had  so  long  and  soearnesUy  contended ; — 
the  one,  because  it  berefl  Vermont  of  one 
half  her  present  territory,  resources  and 
importance — the  other,  because  it  would 
allow  Vermont  still  to  have  something  lefl 
which  she  could  call  her  own.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  proceedings  of  their  re- 
spective legislatures. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  met  at 
Charlestown,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Con- 
necticut river,  in  October,  and  on  the 
16th  of  that  month,  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions were  laid  before  them.  The  reso- 
lution held  out  to  Vermont  a  faint  pros- 
pect of  an  admission  into  the  federal  union 
with  her  original  territory,  but  having  lost 
much  of  her  confidence  m  the  assurances 
of  Confess,  and  having  now  consolidated 
her  unions  at  home,  she  felt  herself  in  a 
condition  to  demand  better  terms  than  the 
relinquishment  of  one  half  her  territory 
and  f/opulation,  to  secure  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  other  half.  After  delibera- 
ting and  debating  upon  the  subject  for 
several  days,  the  assembly,  on  the  19th  of 
October,  voted  that  they  could  not  com- 
ply with  the  foregoing  resolution  of  Con- 
gress.* 

They  declared  that  a  compliance  would 
destroy  the  foundation  of  the  harmony 
which  then  subsisted  in  the  state,  and  be 
a  violation  of  the  solemn  compact  entered 
into  by  the  articles  of  union  and  confed- 
eration— that  they  would  remain  firm  in 
the  principles  on  which  they  had  assumed 
the  powers  of  government — that  they 
would  hold  inviolate  the  articles  of  union 
which  connected  the  parts  of  the  state  to- 
gether— and  that  they  would  submit  the 
question  of  their  independence  to  the  ar- 


*  For  thM4  prococdings,  •••  SladeU  S.  P.,  p.  160. 


bitration  of  no  power  under  heaven.  They 
however  declared  their  willingness  to  sub- 
mit any  questions,  which  miffht  arise, 
with  regard  to  jurisdictional  limits  be- 
tween them  and  the  neighboring  states, 
to  arbitrators  mutually  chosen ;  and,  when 
admitted  into  the  American  union,  they 
would  not  object  to  submitting  such  dis- 
putes to  Congress. 

The  Legislature  of  New  York,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarding  the  resolution  of 
Congress  as  a  virtual  determination  of  tho 
controversy  between  that  state  and  Ver- 
mont, passed  a  number  of  resolutions,  and 
a  solemn  protest  against  the  proceedings 
of  Congress.*  Having  stated  their  claims, 
and  some  former  proceedings  of  Congress 
on  the  subject,  they  went  on  to  express 
their  disapprobation  and  alarm  at  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  Congress,  from  political 
expedience^  to  establish  an  arbitrary  boun- 
dary, which  excluded  from-  that  state  a 
greatpwtof  its  territory.  They  declared 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature. 
Congress  had  no  authority,  by  the  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  to  intermeddle  with, 
the  territorial  extent,  or  jurisdiction,  of 
either  of  the  United  Stales,  except  in  case 
of  dispute  between  two  or  more  states  in 
the  union, — that  to  carry  into  execution 
said  resolution  of  Congress,  would  be  an 
assumption  of  power,  and  an  infraction 
of  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  that 
they  therefore  solemnly  protested  against 
the  same.  • 

With  the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
August  20th,  a  verbal  message  had  been 
sent  by  General  Washinffton  to  Governor 
Chittenden,  desiring  to  know  what  were 
the  real  designs,  wishes  and  intentions  of 
the  people  of  Vermont; — whether  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  independence 
proposed  in  said  resolution,  or  seriously 
thought  of  joining  the  enemy  and  becom- 
ing a  British  province.  On  the  14th  of 
November,  Governor  Chittenden  return- 
ed an  unequivocal  and  decisive  answer  to 
the  above  communication,  in  which  he 
said  that  no  people  on  the  continent  wero 
more  attached  to  the  cause  of  America 
than  the  people  of  Vermoirt;  but,  that 
they  would  sooner  join  the  British  in 
Canada,  than  submit  to  the  government 
of  New  York — that,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  injustice  of  those  who  should 
have  been  her  friends,  Vermont  was  now 
obliged  to  adopt  policy  in  the  room  of 
power.  He  ascribed  the  late  resolution 
of  Congres8,not  to  the  influence  of  friends, 
but  the  power  of  enemies,  believing  that 
Lord  Grermain's  letter  had  procured^ that, 
which  the  public  virtue  of  the  people 
could  not  obtain.  

*  For  theM  ratolutions  soo  SlBde*t  S.  P.|  p.  163. 
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Daring  these  proceedings,  new  diffical- 
ties  were  opening  to  Vermont  in  her  east- 
em  and  western  anions.  A  eommnnica- 
tion  was  received  by  Governqr  Chitten* 
den  from  one  of  the  sheriffs  in  the  eastern 
onion,  informing  him  that  the  government 
of  New  Hampshire,  were  aboat  taking  co- 
erchre  measures  to  bring  those  citizens  of 
that  state,  who  had  joined  Vermont,  again 
under  their  laws  and  anthority.  The  gov- 
ernor, on  the  14th  of  December,  directed 
General  Paine,  then  lieutenant  governor 
of  the  state,  to  call  out  the  militia  on  th6 
east  iide  of  the  mountains,  for  the  assis- 
tance of  the  sheriffs  and  the  defence  of  the 
citizens;  and,  if  armed  force  should  be 
employed  bj  New  Hampshire,  that  he 
should  repel  it  bj  the  same.  Mr.  Paine 
forwarded  a  copj  of  this  order  to  the  coun- 
cil of  New  Hampshire,  and  informed  them, 
that,  if  hostilities  were  commenced,  he 
should  execute  his  orders,  and  that  New 
Hampshire  must  be  accountable  for  the 
consequences.  With  these  communica- 
tions, commissioners  were  also  sent  to 
New  Hampshire,  to  endeavor  to  accom- 
modate  matters,  and  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  military  force 
was  called  out  in  New  York,  to  prevent 
Vermont  from  executing  her  laws  over 
the  inhabitants  of  her  western  union,  and 
to  aid  the  sheriff  of  New  York  in  appre- 
hending several  persons  in  the  territory 
wholiad  rendered  themselves  particularly 
obnoxious  to  the  government  of  that  state. 
This  force  was  commanded  by  General 
Ganseyoort,  who,  being  informed  that 
Colonel  Walbridge  was  advancing  with 
a  large  body  of  troops  from  the  Grants, 
wrote  to  him  on  the  18th  of  December,  to 
be  informed  of  the  object  of  his  movement. 
Walbrid^  replied  that  it  was  to  protect 
the  inhabitants,  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  union,  professed  allegiance  to  the 
state  of  Vermont;  that  he  wished  con- 
ciliatory measures  might  be  adopted,  but, 
if  those  persons  who  professed  to  be  citi- 
zens  of  Vermont  should  be  imprisoned 
and  their  property  destroyed,  he  would 
not  be  accountable  for  the  consequences. 
Affairs  seemed  now  to  have  reached  an 
altf  ming  crisis,  and  all  parties  trembled 
at  The  prospect  of  a  civil  war.  Happy 
was  it  that  hostilities  were  not  commenc- 
ed before  the  parties  had  taken  time  to 
reflect*  upon  the  consequences  of  such  a 
measure;  for  when  they  looked  at  the 
momentous  struggle  in  which  their  coun- 
try was  engaged,  every  philanthropist 
was  fully  convinced  that  no  differences 
between  the  states  should,  on  any  ac- 
count, be  permitted  to  endanger  the  cause 
«f  American  liberty  and  independence.  | 
Pt.  n.  10 


Fortunately,  about  this  time.  Governor 
Chittenden  received  a  reply  to  his  com- 
munication of  the  1 4th  of  November,  from 
General  Washington,  which  was  obvi- 
ously dictated  by  his  paterna^  solicitude 
for  the  good  of  his  coni^try,  and  for  a  hap- 
py termination  of  the  troubles  in  relation 
to  Vermont.  This  letter  is  dated  January 
1st,  1782,  and  fVom  it  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

*'  It  is  not  my  business,  nor  do  I  think 
it  necessary,  now  to  discuss  the  origin  of 
the  right  of  a  number  of  inhabitants,  to 
that  tract  of  country,  formerly  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  New  Hampshire 
grants,  and  now  by  that  of  Vermont.  I 
will  take  it  for  granted  that  their  right 
was  good,  because  Congress,  by  their  re- 
solve of  the  7th  of  August,  imply  it ;  and 
by  that  of  the  20th  are  willing  fully  to  con- 
firm it,  provided  the  new  state  is  confined 
to  certain  described  bounds.  It  appears 
therefore  to  wk,  that  the  dispute  of  boun- 
dary, is  the  only  one  that  exists ;  and, 
tkat  being  removed,  all  other  difficulties 
would  be  removed  also,  and  the  matter 
terminate  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
You  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  withdraw 
your  jurisdiction  to  the  confines  of  your 
own  limits,  and  obtain  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  independence  and  sovereignty 
under  the  resolve  of  the  20th  of  August, 
for  so  much  territory  as  does  not  interfere 
with  the  ancient  established  bounds  of 
New  Hampshire,  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts.  In  my  private  opinion,  while 
it  behooves  the  delegates  to  do  ample  jus- 
tice to  a  people,  sufficiently  respectable 
by  their  numbers,  and  entitled,  by  other 
claims,  to^be  admitted  into  the  confedera- 
tion, it  becomes  them  also,  to  attend  to 
the  interests  of  their  constituents,  and 
see,  that  under  the  appearance  of  just/ce 
to  one,  they  do  not  materially  injure  the 
others.  I  am  apt  to  think  this  is  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  of  Congress."  * 

Being  endeared  to  afi  the  friends  of  lib- 
erty by  his  integrity  and  virtue,  and  by 
his  disinterested  exertions  and  sacrifices 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  such  a  com- 
munication from  General  Washington 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
leading  men  in  Vermont,  and  the  event 
showed  that  it  did.  At  the  ijext  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  was  held  at  Ben- 
nington, this  letter  was  laid  before  them. 
It  served  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  former 
errors  of  government,  and,  knowing  it  to 
have  come  from  a  man,  who  had  only  the 
interests  of  his  tchoU  country  at  heart,  his 
advice  was  received  with   the  greatest 
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deference,  and,  after  mature  deliberation 
opon  the  subject,  the  assembly  on  the 
22d  of  February,  1782,  resolved  to  comply 
with  the  preliminary  required  by  the  res- 
olution of  Congpr^B  of  the  20th  of  August, 
and  nelinquish  ail  claims  to  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  bounds  therein  mentioned.* 

Thus  was  dissolved  a  union  which  had 
ipreatly  increased  the  power  and  conse- 
quence of  Vermont,  and  which,  it  was 
believed,  had  prevented  the  division  of 
Vermont  between  New  Hampshire  and 
New  York.  But  this  union  was  not  dis- 
solved without  a  struggle  and  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  those  parts  which  were  cut 
off  from  Vermont,  by  the  prescribed  boun- 
daries. The  inhabitants  of  those  parts 
had  eagerly  sought  the  union  with  Ver> 
mont,  and  they  were  too  well  satisfied 
with  it,  willingly  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance to  those  states  from  which  they  had 
withdrawn. 

Vermont,  having  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  Ck)ngTess,  now  confident- 
ly expected  an  immediate  recognition  of 
her  independence,  and  an  admission  into 
the  federal  union ;  and  with  it  a  termina- 
tion of  the  disagreeable  controversy  with 
New  York.  The  legislature  therefore 
proceeded  to  choose  four  agents  to  arrange 
the  terms  of  admission,  and  then  take 
their  seats  in  Congress  as  representatives 
of  Vermont.  But,  in  their  expectations, 
the  people  of  Vermont  were  again  doom- 
ed to  disappointment ;  a  disappointment, 
the  pain  and  mortification  of  which  could 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  impolicy  and 
injustice  of  the  neglect  which  occasioned 
it.  Congress  still  refused  to  admit  Ver- 
mont into  the  union,  and  again  reverted 
to  her  policy  of  e?asion  and  delay. 


Section  II. 

Proceedings  of  Congress — Disturhonces  in 
Vermont-~Jrom  the  Dissolutions  of  the 
unions  in  Verm&nt,  ■  Feb.  22d,  1,782,  to 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  January  20M, 
1783. 

The  refusal  of  Vermont  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1781,  to  comply  with  the  reso- 
lution of  the  20th  of  August,  had  been 
communicated  to  Congress,  and  while 
the  assembly  of  Vermont,  in  February, 
1782,  was  reconsidering  the  subject  and 
effecting  a  compliance  with  said  resolu- 
tion. Congress  was  engaged  in  warm  de- 
bate upon  their  preceding  refusal.  On 
the  first  day  of  March,  several .  spirited 
resolutions  were  proposed  and  discussed 


in  Congress.  These  resolutions  declared 
that,  if  Vermont  did  not, '  within  one 
month  from  the  time  these  resolutions 
were  communicated  to  Governor  Chitten- 
den, comply  with  the  resolution  of  the 
20th  of  August,  and  relinquish  her  juris- 
diction beyond  the  bounds  therein  named, 
such  neglect  and  refusal  would  be  regard- 
ed as  an  indication  of  hostility  to  the 
United  States. 

In  that  ease  Congress  would  regard  the 
pretensions  of  Vermont  for  admission  in- 
to the  union  as  fallacious  and  delusive, 
and  would,  thereafter,  consider  the  lands 
in  Vermont  to  the  eastward  of  the  ridge 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  as  granted  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  the  lands  to  the 
westward  of  said  line  as  granted  to  New 
York  J  and  that  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  American  armies  be  directed  to 
employ  the  militaryf  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  full 
execution.  After  a  long  debate  and  sev- 
eral trials,  it  was  found  that  a  vote  could 
not  be  obtained  to  pass  these  resolutions, 
and  a  few  days  after,  as  the  excitement 
was  beginning  to  subside,  the  agents  from 
Vermont  arrived  at  Philadelphia 

These  agents  were  Jonas  Fay,  Moses 
Robinson,  Paul  Spooner,  and  Isaac  Tich- 
enor,  and  they  were  instructed  "  to  ne- 
gotiate and  complete,  on  the  part  of  Ver- 
mont, the  admission  thereof  into  the  fed- 
eral union,  and  to  subscribe  articles  of 
perpetual  confederation  thereunto.**  On 
the  31st  of  March,  1782,  they  officially 
laid  before  Congress  the  proceedings  of 
the  legislature  of  Vermont  on  the  4i2d  of 
February,  by  which  they  had  fully  com- 
plied with  the  requirement  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  20th  of  August.  Congress 
now  again  took  up  tlie  subject  and  refer- 
red it  to  a  committee  of  five  members, 
who,  on  the  17th  of  April,  reported,* 
*•  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
Vermont  had  fully  complied  with  the  re- 
solution of  the  20th  of  August  as  prelim- 
inary to  the  recognition  of  her  sover- 
eignty and  independence,  and  admission 
into  the  federal  union  ;  and  that  the  coh' 
ditional  promise  of  such  recognition  and 
admission  by  Congress,  is  thereby  become 
absolute  and  necessary  to  be  performed^ 

The  committee  then  proposed  a  res(Ai- 
tion  declaring  "  That  the  district,  or  ter- 
ritory called  Vermont,  as  defined  and  lim- 
itted  in  the  resolution  of  Congress  of 
the  20th  of*  Au^st,  1781,  be,  and  it 
hereby  is,  recogmsed  and  acknowledged, 
by  the  name  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  as 
free,  sovereign  and  independent;  and 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  treat 


*  WilKuns'  H.  Tol.  XL.  p.  S97,  Slade'i  S.  P.  p.lC 
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and  confer  with  the  agents  and  delegates 
from  said  state,  upon  the  terms  and  mode 
of  the  admission  of  said  state  into  the 
federal  union.'*  When  this  report  was 
read,  motions  were  successively  made 
that  its  consideration  be  assigned  to  the 
first  Tuesday  in  October,  the  first  Tues- 
day in  Jane,  and  to  Monday  next,  all  of 
which  were  decided  in  the  negative. 

By  these  votes  it  became  evident  that 
Con  gross  did  not  intend  to  come  to  any 
decision  upon  the  affairs  of  Vermont,  and 
the  agents  of  Vermont,  disappointed  at  the 
result,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  Congress  on  the  19th  of,  April,  and 
immediately  left  Philadelphia.*  In  this 
communication  they  say,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  plighted  faith  of  Congress, 
and  the  advice  of  gentlemen  of  the  first 
character  in  America,  Vermont  had  been 
induced  to  comply,  in  the  most  ample 
manner,  with  the  resolution  of  the  20th  of 
August,  and  that  they  had  officially  corn, 
mnnicated  said  compliance  to  Congress. 
They  expressed  their  disappointment  at 
the  delay  of  Congress  to  execute,  on  their 
part,  the  spirit  of  said  resolution,  and 
pointed  out  the  critical  situation,  to  which 
Vermont  was  reduced  by  casting  off  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  streDgm,-^by 
being  exposed  to  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy  in  Canada,  and  by  receiving  no 
aid  from  the  United  States,  in  whose  cause 
■he  had  freely  fought  and  suffered. 

When  these  proceedings  of  Congress 
became  known  in  Vermont  they  produced 
universal  dissatisfaction.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral opinion  that  the  resolution  of  the  20th 
of  August,  had  been  designed  to  dupe 
the  assembly  to  a  compliance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weakening  Vermont  and  render- 
ing it  less  dangerous  to  contravene  her 
desi^s  and  wishes.  Faith  in  the  virtue 
and  integrity  of  congress  was  nearhr  de- 
stroyed ;  and  by  these  measures  of*^  that 
body,  the  people,  and  the  assembly  of 
Vermont,  were  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  boundaries,  to  which  they  had  agreed, 
and  rely  upon  their  own  strength,  resour- 
ces, and  management  for  defence  and 
safety,  and  urge  no  further  upon  Congress 
their  ri^ht  to  a  confederation  with  the 
United  States.  Still,  that  it  might  ap- 
pear to  the  world  that  Vermont  was  not 
in  fault,  the  assembly,  at  their  session  in 
October,  again  appointed  agents  with  full 
powers  to  complete  arrangements  for  her 
admission  into  the  union. 

During  these  transactions.  New  York 
resolved  to  see  what  could  be  effected  by 
ildopting  a  more  lenient  policy  towards 
the  people  of  Vermont. "  Accordingly  on 


*  This  letter  mtj  bo  leoD  ia  Slad«'i  State  Papon, 
page  173. 


the  14tfa  of  April,  1782,  the  Legislature  of 
New  York  passed  several  acts  in  relation 
to  this  district.*  By  the  first  of  these  acts 
full  pardon  and  immunity  was  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  for  all 
crimes  and  offences  with  which  they  stood 
charged,  excepting  for  the  crime  of  trea- 
son in  adhering  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  murder.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  act  confirming— ^r^f, 
all  the  grants  made  by  New  Hampshire 
within  uie  district,  which  were  prior  to 
the  grants  of  the  same  lands  by  New  York ; 
secondly^  all  the  grants  made  by  New 
York,  of  lands  not  previously  granted  by 
New  Hampshire,  and  such  as  were  made 
in  confirmation  of  New  Hampshire  grants ; 
thirdly,  all  Vermont  grants  of  lands  not 
previously  granted,  and  lastly,  the  posses- 
sions of  individuals  not  included  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  grants,  to  the 
amount  of  500  acres  each,  and  no  more ; 
all  these  confirmations  to  be  made  vnth- 
out  requiring  any  fee  to  the  government. 

But  the  people  of  Vermont  had  now 
gone  too  far,  and  had  established  their 
government  upon  too  firm  a  basis  to  be 
shaken  from  their  purpose  of  indepen- 
dence by  any,  however  specious,  devices 
of  New  York.  They  even  appeared  to 
have  adopted  a  fixed  determination  to 
listen  to  no  propositions  fVom  any  quarter 
by  which  their  separate  existence  as  a 
state  should  be  endangered ;  and  as  the 
acts  above-mentioned  were  not  to  take 
effect  until  Vermont  renounced  her  as- 
sumed powers  of  government,  and  the 
people  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  New 
York,  they  seem  to  have  b^n  treated  by 
Vermont  with  very  little  attention. 

Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  and  em- 
barrassing state  of  her  relations  to  Con- 
gress and  the  neighboring  states,  the  in- 
ternal tranquillity  of  Vermont  had  been, 
for  some  time,  but  little  disturbed.  Her 
political  institutions  had  been  gradually 
maturing,  andHhe  organization  of  her 
government  had  assumed  a  regularity 
and  efficiency  which  commanded  Uie  obe- 
dience and  respect  of  the  great  body  of 
the  citizens.  New  York  had  not  relin- 
quished her  claim  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
territory,  but  she  had  not^  of  late,  made 
any  seriouii  effort  to  exercise  it ;  and  had 
contented  herself  with  opposing  the  ad- 
mission of  Vermont  into  the  union,  and 
by  endeavoring,  in  the  manner  we  have 
just  related,  to  bring  over  the  people  to  her 
own  interest.  But  while  a  vast  majority 
of  the  'people  of  Vermont  yielded  a  wil- 
ling obedience  to  her  authority,  and  were 
ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  sus- 


*  For  these  Acts,  tee  aUde't  Vt.  State  PapoEi* 
page,  173. 
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tain  her  independence  and  (ifovemnKnt, 
therp  were  some  amo^g  her  citizens 
whose  submission  was  reluctant,  and  who 
were  ready  to  embrace  any  favorable  op- 
portunity to  renounce  their  allegiance 
and  support  the  claims  of  New  York. 

As  the  continental  troops  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  northern  frontier,  and 
as  Vermont  was  exposed  to  invasion  by 
the  enemy  from  Canada,  she  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  order  a  draft  of  militia  for  the 
purpose  of  defence.  Those  citizens  of 
Vermont,  who  were  disaffected  toward 
the  government,  resolved  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  resist  its  authority.  They 
were  encouraged  in  this  measure  by  the 
governor  of  New  York,  who  gave  com- 
missions to  sundry  persons  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  county  of  Windham, 
and  had  recommended  the  organization  of 
a  military  force  for  the  purpose  of  oppos- 
«ing  Vermont,  and  enforcing  the  laws  of 
New  York.  Vermont  became  alarmed  at 
these  proceedings,  and,  having  employed 
lenient  measures  in  vain,  ordered  out  the 
militia  to  suppress  them.  The  leaders  in 
the  rebellion  were  taken,  five  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  whom  were  banished  from 
the  state,  and  others  fined .  or  otherwise 
punished. 

Disappointed  in  their  attempts  to  resist 
the  authority  of  Vermont,  the  insurgents 
applied  to  the  government  of  New  York, 
under  which  they  pretended  to  have  act- 
ed, for  support  and  remuneration  for  their 
sacrifices  and  losses  in  consequence  of 
their  rebellion.  But  the  desired  support 
New  York  was  not  able  to  afford.  Vermont 
feared  not  her  power,  and  therefore  her 
promises  and  her  threatenings  were  alike 
disregarded.  A  remonstrance  was  then 
forwarded  to  Congress  setting  forth  that 
Vermont  had  proceeded  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over  the  persons  and  property  of 
.  sundry  persons,  who  professed  themselves 
to  be  subject  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
This  remonstrance  was  seconded  by  a  let- 
ter fVom  the  governor  of  New  York,  and 
on  the  14th  day  of  November,  1782,  the 
committee  in  Congress  to  whom  the  sub- 
ject was  referred,  reported  "  That  the 
measures  complained  of  were  probably 
occasioned  by  the  state  of  New  York  hav- 
ing given  commissions  both  civil  and  mil- 
itary to  persons  residing  in  Vermont." 
They  also  recommended,  that  said  com- 
missions be  revoked,  and  that  Vermont 
should  make  satisfaction  to  the  persons, 
who  had  been  banished,  or  who  had  sus- 
tained damages.  But  Congress  refused 
to  adopt  the  resolution  recommended. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  Congress 
again  took  up  the  matter,  but  instead  of 
fulfilling  their  engagement  to  Vermont 


made  by  the  resolution  of  the  20th  of 
August,  1781,  their  proceedings  were  full 
of  censure  and  threatening  against  Ver- 
mont, for  having  exercised  authority  over 
persons,  who  professed  allegiance  to  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  viouition  of  the 
resolutions  of  Congress,*  passed  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1779,  and  on  the  2d 
of  June,  1780.  Among  other  things  they 
resolved,  that  Vermont  be  required  to 
make  full  restitution  to  the  persons  con- 
demned to  banishment  or  confiscation  of 
property,  and  that  they  be  not  molested 
on  their  return  to  said  district.  They 
close  by  resolving,  ^*that  the  United  Statea 
will  take  effectual  measures  to  enforce  a 
compliance  with  the  aforesaid  resolutions, 
in  case  the  same  shall  be  disobeyed  by 
the  people  of  the  said  district.'' 

The  faith  of  the  people  of  Vermont  in 
the  wisdom  and  integrrity  of  Congress, 
weakened  by  several  of  their  former  acts, 
was  by  the  foregoing  nearly  destroyed, 
and  with  it  the  reverence  and  respect  of 
the  people  for  that  body.  The  governor 
and  council  of  Vermont,  on  the  9th  day  of 
January,  1783,  returned  a  spirited  re- 
monstrance t  to  the  above  resolutions,  in 
which  Congress  was  reminded  of  their 
solemn  engagement  to  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont, in  the  resolution  of  the  20th  of 
August,  and  which,  after  the  fullest  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  said  state  with  the 
requirement  of  Congress,  Congress  had 
refused  or  neglected  to  fulfil.  Congress 
were  told,  that,  by  their  own  articles  of 
confederation,  they  had  no  right  to  inter- 
meddle with  Uie  internal  policy  of  any  of 
the  Unitefl  States ;  and  least  of  all  with 
that  of  Vermont,  from  which  she  had  re- 
ceived no  delegated  authority  whatever. 
It  asserted  that  Vermont  had  as  much 
authority  to  prescribe  measures  to  Con- 
gress, as  Congress  had  to  revoke  the  le- 
gal decisions  of  Vermont  in  the  case  of 
Uie  criminals  already  mentioned. 

The  remonstrance  went  on  to  assert 
that  Vermont  had  had  an  independent  ju- 
risdiction since  the  royal  decision  in  1764, 
and  they  did  not  intend  to  be  resolved  out 
of  it  by  the  influence,  which  their  old  ad- 
versary^  New  York,  possessed  in  Con- 
gress ; — that  Vermont  had  no  controversy 
with  the  United  States,  as  a  whole ;  b«t 
that  she  was  at  all  times,  ready  and  able, 
to  vindicate  her  rights  and  liberties  against 
the  usurpations  of  New  York.  It  declares 
that  Congress  has  been  so  mutable  in 
their  resolutions  respecting  Vermont,  that 


'  TheM  fUfolntioDtmay  be  foaiKlioSlade'i  Slals 
Ptponi,  ptkge  177. 
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it  is  impossible  to  know  on  what  gronnds 
to  find  them.  At  one  time  thej  guarantee 
a  part  of  her  lands  to  New  Hampshire 
and  New  York,  still  leaving  a  place  for 
the  existence  of  Vermont  uiough  much 
diminished  in  extent.  At  another  time 
they  are  controlling  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Vermont.  And  arain,  at  another 
time  prescribing  terms  of  confederation, 
with  the  United  States,  and  when  these 
are  complied  with  on  the  part  of  Vermont, 
Congress  will  not  ratify  the  onion.  After 
giving  a  full  reply  to  all  the  topics  con- 
tained in  the  resolutions  of  Congress,  the 
remonstrance  concludes  with  a  request  to 
be  immediately  admitted  into  the  union, 
and  with  an  assurance  that  she  will  not 
recede  from  her  compliance  with  the  res- 
olution of  the  20th  of  August,  1780. 

The  assembly  met  at  Windsor,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1783,  and  on  the  26th,  a 
remonstrance,  like  the  preceding,  spirited 
and  decisive,  was  forwarded  by  that  body 
to  Congress.  It  announced  in  the  plain- 
est terms  that  Congress  had  no  business 
to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Vermont,  and  that  Vermont  was  fully 
determined  to  maintain  her  independence' 
and  jurisdiction  within  her  own  limits. 
She,  therefore  continued,  unawed  by  the 
threatenings  of  Congress,  to  enforce  the 
decisions  of  her  courts  of  justice,  and  in 
the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  gov- 
ernment, and  Congress,  as  it  appears, 
did  not  judge  it  prudent  to  attempt,  by 
force,  to  carry  into  effect  her  resolutions 
of  the  5th  of  December,  1783. 


Section  III. 

Disturbances  in  Vermont  growing  out  of 
the  controversy  with  Kew  York,  and  the 
general  embarrassments  occasioned  by 
the  Revolution. 

The  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Wind* 
ham,  to  which  we  alluded  in  the  preceding 
section,  perhaps  deserve  a  more  particular 
notice  than  was  there  given.  At  the  first 
organisation  of  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont in  1778,  there  were  many  people  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state,  who 
weie  in  favor  of  New  York,  and  of  course 
opposed  to  the  independence  of  Vermont 
These  persons  embraced  every  opportu- 
nity to  embarrass  the  newly  organized 
government,  and  at  several  times  resisted 
the  authority  of  Vermont  by  force.  The 
centre  of  this  opposition  seems  to  have 
been  at  Guilford,  at  that  time  the  most 
populous  town  in  the  state,  numbering 
nearly  3000  souls.  Daring  most  of  the 
revolotioaary  war  a  majority  of  the  inhab- 


itant of  this  town  were  iViendly  to  New 
York  and  were  therefore  denominated 
"  Yorkers ;"  and  at  their  town  meetings 
it  was  usually  a  part  of  their^siness  to 
appoint  **  a  committee  to  defend  the  town 
against  the  pretended  state  of  Vermont." 

In  several  of  the  neighboring  towns, 
particularly  in  Brattleborough,  the  disaf- 
fected towards  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont were  considerably  numerous,  and 
there  w4s  in  these  towns  an  organized 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  conventions  of  delejrates  from  them 
occasionaUy  assembled  tor  the  purpose  of 
adopting  an  uniform  plan  of  resistance 
throughout  the  whole.  The  measures  oT 
the  government,  most  vigorously  opposed,, 
were  the  collection  of  taxes  and  the  draft- 
ing of  men  for  the  defence  of  the  state  ^ 
niA  it  was  a  customary  part  of  their  bust-^ 
ness  at  their  town  meetings  in  Guilford,, 
while  the  Yorkers  were  a  majority,  to  ap- 
point a  special  <*  committee  to  forbid  the> 
constable  acting."  And  to  secure  a  ma- 
jority at  their  town  meetings,  the  new  state- 
people  were  frequently  excluded  from  the- 
polls  by  an  armed  force,  collected  fronx 
the  neighboring  towns. 

It  appears  that  in  Guilfbrd  and  some  of 
the  other  towns,  the  two  parties  had  each 
a^town  organization  of  their  own,  and  that, 
in  some  cases,  there  were  two  sets  of 
town  officers,  one  professing  aUegiance 
to  Vermont,  and  the  other  to  New  York. 
Between  these,  and  their  partizans  on 
each  side,  there  were  fVequent  skirmishes,, 
some  of  which  were  not  terminated  with- 
out the  shedding  of  blood.  , During  the 
years  1783  and  1784,  the  enmity  of  the 
parties  was  carried  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Social  order  was  at  an  end;  physicians 
were  not  allowed  to  visit  the  sick  without 
a  pass  from  the  several  committees.  Hand- 
bills fVom  various  quarters  inflamed  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Relatives  and  neigh- 
bors were  arrayed  against  each  other.  The 
laws  of  Vermont  were  disregarded  by  the 
partisans  of  New  York,  and  her  executive 
ofilcers  were  openly  resisted. 

In  this  state  of  things,  in  the  summer 
of  1783,  General  Ethan  Allen  was  direct- 
ed  to  call  out  the  militia  for  enforcing  the 
laws  of  Vermont,  and  for  suppressing  in- 
surrection and  disturbances  in  the  county 
of  Windham.  Allen  proceeded  from  Ben- 
nington at  the  head  of  100  Green  Main- 
tain Boys,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Guiltord, 
he  issued  the  following  proclamation,  con- 
cluding it  with  an  oath :  ^7,  Ethan  AUdn^ 
declare  that  unless  the  people  of  Chdlford 
peaceably  submit  to  the  authority  of  Ker- 
mont,  the  town  shall  be  made  as  desolats 
as  were  the  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,** 
,  The  Yorkers  having  fived  upon  Allen  and 
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his  men,  were  pursued,  and  all  eith^  ta- 
ken prisoners  or  dispersed.  Those  taken 
were  put  under  bonds  for  their  good  be- 
havior, and  were  compelled  to  furnish 
supplies  and  quarters  for  the  troops.  Un- 
der Allen's  martial  law,  the  constable 
found  no  difficulty  in  the  collection  of 
taxes :  nor  was  he  very  scrupulous  about 
the  sum  assessed  in  the  tax  bill.  Produce, 
horses,  cattle  and  sheep,  and  whatever 
«l8e  could  be  found  belonging  to  the  most 
violent  Yorkers,  were  taken  and  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  state. 

During  the  following  winter  the  distur- 
bances became  still  more  serious.  On  the 
night  of  the  17th  of  January,  1784,  a  party 
of  Yorkers  from  Guilford,  commanded  by 
David  Ashcrofl  and  William  White,  abdut 
12  o'clock  at  night,  attacked  the  inn  of 
Josiah  Arms  in  Brattleborough,  )vhich 
was  the  quarters  of  General  Farnswortb, 
Major  Boyden,  Constable  Waters,  and 
some  others  holding  offices  under  the 
government  of  Vermont,  and  demanded 
the  immediate  surrender  of  Waters,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  extorting  taxes  from 
persons  professing  allegiance  to  New 
York.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  make 
mn  effectual  resistance  to  an  armed  force, 
Waters  voluntarily  surrendered  himself 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yorkers,  but  not  till 
ailer  they  had  fired  about  30  balls  through 
the  house,  and  wounded  Major  Boyden 
in  the  leg,  and  shot  a  traveller  through 
the  thigh.  Waters  was  carried  into  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  the  party  being  pursued 
by  a  few  Vermonters,  he  was  released  the 
next  day  and  returned. 

The  legislature  of  Vermont  had,  at  their 
session  in  October,  ^'  voted  to  raise  200 
men  for  the  defence  of  Windham  county 
against  the  Yorkers."  *  After  the  affair 
at  Brattleborough,  finding  the  people  of 
Guilford  determined  to  oppose  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes,  Colonel  S.  R.  Bradley,  at 
the  head  of  this  force,  proceeded,  January 
18th,  to  that  town  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  collections.  *  The  parties  of 
Yorkers  were  all  dispersed  without  oppo- 
sition, excepting  one  which  had  collected 
near  the  line  of  Massachusetts.  This 
party,  consisting  of  25  men,  fired  upon 
the  Vermonters  as  they  advanced,  by 
which  one  man  was  severely  wounded. 
The  Yorkers  then  retreated  with  all  pos- 
sibly speed,  over  the  Hne  into  Massachu- 
sctiP  Several  of  the  leaders  were,  how- 
ever, taken  and  brought  to  merited  pun- 
ishment, by  whipping,  fine,  and  pillory,  t 
Another  skirmish  occurred  on  the  5th  of 


*  At  tbo  February  teuioo  in  1734,  the  number 
waa  redueod  to  30. 

t  See  Col.  Stephen  R.  Bradley*!  letter  publtfhed 
ia  BpogDer'i  Vermoot  Jonrnal  in  Feb.  1784. 


March,  between  a  company  of  Vermon- 
ters under  Captain  Knights,  and  a  party 
of  Yorkers,  near  the  south  part  of  Guil- 
ford,' in  which  the  latter  had  one  man 
killed  and  several  wounded ;  but  before 
the  close  of  the  year  1784,  the  Yorkers 
found  their  property  mostly  confiscated, 
and  themselves  so  harshly  handled  by  the 
civil  and  military  authority  of  Vermont, 
that*  they  either  submitted  and  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state,  or  aban- 
doned the  country,  and  settled  in  other 
places.  The  greater  part  of  them  fled  in- 
to the  state  of  New  York,  and  settled  upon 
lands  especially  granted  by  that  state  for 
the  benefit  of  these  sufferers.  This  dis- 
persion  of  her  partisans  from  the  county 
of  Windham  terminated  the  attempts  of 
New  York  to  maintain  her  authority  in 
Vermont  by  meanf  of  a  military  force ; 
and,  although  she  did  not  readily  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Vermont, 
she  probably,  from  this  period,  relinquish- 
ed all  hope  of  overthrowing  the  |fovem- 
ment  of  Vermont,  or  of  preventmg  the 
final  acknowledgment  of  her  indepen- 
dence by  Congress. 

These  disturbances,  growing  out  of  the 
controversy  with  New  York,  were  fol- 
lowed by  some  others  of  a  difi^rent  char- 
acter. During  the  long  protracted  war 
with  Great  Britain,  the  people  had,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  neglected  their  private 
concerns,  and,  when  that  contest  waa 
brought  to  a  favorable  termination  and 
they  were  allowed  an  opportunity  to  look 
about  them,itwas  found  that  the  affairs,not 
only  of  individuals,  but  of  the  states  and 
the  general  government,  were  in  a  most 
embarrassed  and  wretched  condition.  The 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  exceeded 
$40,000,000,  and  many  of  the  states  had 
contracted  debts  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
amounting  to  several  millions.  The  build- 
ings and  mrms  of  individuals  had  gone  to 
decay,  and  their  business  had  become  de- 
ranged by  neglect,  and  not  a  few  had  been 
obliged  to  contract  large  debts  for  the  supv 
port  of  their  families.  The  creditors,  both 
of  the  public  and  of  individuals,  were  be- 
coming clamorous  for  their  pay;  while 
the  resources  of  the  country  were  exhaust- 
ed, the  paper  currency  of  the  country 
rapidly  depreciating,  and  the  amount  of 
specie  in  existence  being  totally  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand,  the  manner  in 
which  these  debts  were  to  be  paid, — these 
creditors  satisfied, — was  a  subject  of  deep 
solicitude. 

In  this  state  of  things,  taxes  were  at- 
tempted to  be  raised  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  the  general  and  state  governments, 
and  the  courts,  which  had  b^en  to  a  very 
great  extent  suspended  from  the  corn- 
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mencement  of  the  war,  agatn  resumed 
their  functions,  and  numerous  suits  for 
the  collection  of  debts  were  entered  upon 
their  dockets.  These  attempts  to  enforce 
collections,  in  the  then  exhausted  and  de- 
pressed state  of  the  country,  produced 
very  extensive  dissatisfaction  amon^  the 
people,  and  conventions  of  the  malcon- 
tents were  assembled  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  at  which  their  ^evances 
were  discussed,  and  resolutions  passed, 
breathing  threatenings  of  opposition  and 
violence  to  the  civil  and  judicial  authori- 
ties. As  the  shortest  way  to  postpone  the 
payment  of  their  debts,  it  was  at  length 
determined  to  prevent,  by  force,  the  sit- 
ting of  the  courts  in  which  the  suits  were 
pebding ;  and  various  attempts  were  made 
in  different  parts  of , the  country  to  carry 
this  determination  into  execution,  which, 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  resulted  in 
the  memorable  Shaifs  InsurrectiotLf  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1786  and  beg'm- 
ning  of  1787. 

The  condition  of  Vermont  at  this  pe- 
riod, was  much  better  than  that  of  the 
confederated  states.  She  had  managed 
to  pay  her  own  troops  during  the  war,  by 
the  avails  of  her  public  lands  and  other 
means,  and  having  no  connexion  with 
Conj^ress,  no  part  of  the  burden  of  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  rested 
on  her.  But  she  was  not  equally  exempt 
from  the  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
which  operated  in  the  confederated  states. 
Many  of  the  people,  though  possessed  of 
houses  and  lands,  were,  in  other  respects, 
in  low  and  straitened  circumstances  and 
8o  much  incumbered  with  debts,  that  their 
immediate  payment  in  the  present  scar- 
city of  money,  would  require  the  sacrifice 
of  all  they  had,  and  reduce  themselves 
and  families  to  a  state  of  penury  and  star- 
vation. Thus  situated,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing, that  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
judicial  authority,  which  had  manifested 
itself  in  the  neighboring  states,  should 
make  its.  appearance  in  Vermont. 

So  early  as  the  spring  of  1784,  a  con- 
vention from  several  towns  was  assem- 
bled at  Wells,  by  which  sundry  reso- 
lutions were  passed  in  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral sufferings  and  embarrassments  of  the 
people,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  execration 
was  metedT>ut  to  the  lawyers  and  sheriffs, 
but  no  disposition  was  manifested  in  this 
state  to  oppose  the  collection  of  debts  by 
ibTC«  till  the  year  1786.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year,  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple becoming  severe  and  their  complaints 
loud,  on  account  of  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  money.  Governor  Chittenden  in  the 
month  of  August  published  an  address  to 
the  inhabitants  ot  the  state,  which  was 


evidfentlv  dictated  by  a  paternal  regard  to 
their  welfare  and  happiness.  In  this  ad« 
dress  he  earnestly  exhorts  the  people  to 
bo  industrious  and  economical — to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  purchase  of  for- 
eign productions,  and  to  give  their  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  flax  and  wool,  and 
the  various  necessaries  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing ;  and  he  expresses  the  anxious  hope 
that  by  their  prudence  and  diligence— by 
their  mutual  forbearance  and  kindness — 
together  with  such  assistance  as  the  leg- 
islature should,  at  its  next  session,  be 
able  to  afford, — their  sufferings  would  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  termination,  and 
themselves  become  a  prosperous  and  hap- 
py people. 

In  CKstober,  the  legislature  met  at  Rut- 
land, ai\d  measures,  designed  to  relieve 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  peo- 
ple, occupied  a  large  share  of  the  session. 
In  pursuance  of  tliis  object  two  acts  were 
passed ;  one  making  all  such  articles  a 
tender  upon  execution,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  either  of  the  United  States,  as  are  made 
a  tender  upon  execution  by  their  respect- 
ive laws;  and  the  other,  compelling  cred- 
itors to  receive  specified  articles  in  pay- 
ment, afler  the  expiration  of  the  times 
limited  in  the  contract.*  A  preamble  and 
sundry  resolutions  were  also  adopted,  ex- 
pressive of  the  extreme  anxietv  of  the 
assembly  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple and  relieve  their  embarrassments,  and 
requiring  tlie  people  to  assemble  in  their 
respective  towns  on  the  Ist  Tuesday  of 
January,  at  the  usual  place  of  holding 
freemen's  meetings,  and  there  express  by 
Yea  or  J^ay  their  approval  or  disapproval 
of  '*  emitting  a  small  bank  of  paper  money 
on  loan  or  otherwise," — of  continuing  the 
acts  above  mentioned,  and  of  a  general 
tender  act.  The  yeas  and  nays  on  these 
subjects  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
speaker  of  the  Assembly,  to  be  a  guide  to 
the  Legislature  at  its  next  session.  But 
these  several  acts  and  resolutions  did  not 
serve  to  quiet  all  the  people;  for  there 
were  many  who  did  hot  intend  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  their  debts  in  any  way,  and 
they  judged  it  the  shortest  method  of 
avoiding  payments  to  prevent  the  sitting 
of  the  courts,  in  which  judgments  ana 
executions  might  be  obtained  against 
them ;  and  two  attempts  of  this  kincun^re 
made  shortly  afler  the  session  of  theS[is- 
lature  at  which  the  above  acts  aAd  r^Ru- 
tions  were  passed,  one  in  the  county  of 
Windsor,  and  the  other  in  the  county  of 
Rutland. 
On  the  last  day  of  October,  1786,  the 

*  Those  acta  may  bt  found  in  Slade'i  Vt.  State 
Papers ;  the  first  on  page  504,  and  the  second  oa 
page  500* 
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time  fixed  bj  law  for  holding  the  court  of 
common  pleas  at  Windsor,  a  mob  of  abont 
30  armed  men,  headed  by  Benjamin  Steb- 
bins  and  Robert  Morrison,  assembled  near 
the  oourt-house  with  the  obvious  design 
of  preventing  the  sittiuff  of  the  court. 
They  were  waited  on  by  Benjamin  Wait, 
the  sheriff  of  the  county,  the  riot  act  was 
read,  and  they  were  ordered  to  disperse ; 
which  order,  after  a  little  hesitation,  they 
judged  it  prudent  to  obey.  The  court 
then  went  in,  and  proceeded  to  business 
without  molestation. 

Warrants  haying  been  issued  for  the 
ringleaders  of  the  insurgents,  Morrison 
was  foon  arrested,  and  indicted  for  a  riot. 
He  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  himself  up- 
on the  mercy  of  the  codrt.  The  court  sen- 
tenced him  to  suffer  one  month's  impris- 
onment, to  procure  bonds  of  £100  for  his 
food  behanour  f^r  two  years,  to  pay  a 
ne  of  £10,  and*the  costs  of  suit.  The 
insurgents,  who  belonged  principally  in 
Hartland,  hearing  of  the  arrest  of  Morri- 
son, assembled  at  the.  house  of  Captain 
Lull,  in  that  town,  to  the  number  of  about 
40,  under  arms,  with  the  intention  of  res- 
cuing their  leader.  This  coning  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  eourt,  they  ordered  the 
sheriff  to  procure  assistance,  proceed  to 
the  place,  arrest  the  insurgents,  and  com- 
mit them  to  prison.  The  sheriff  haying 
collected  a  small  force,  proceeded  in  the 
night  to  Hartland,  came  upon  the  insur- 
gents unawares,  and,  after  a  short  scuffle, 
in  which  some  slight  wounds  were  in- 
flicted, but  no  lives  lost,  he  succeeded  in 
taking  and  committing  to  prison  27  of 
their  number.  These,  on  being  arraigned 
hefore  the  court,  pleaded  guilty,  and^were 

.  sentenced  to  pay  fines,  and  costs  of  court, 
and  procure  bonds  for  their  good  behavior 
^r  one  year.  This  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  Windsor  county,  and  the 
militia,  which  had,  during  these  transac- 
tions, turned  out  to  the  number  of  five  or 
«ix  hundred,  returned  to  their  homes. 

A  few  days  after,  a  scene  somewhat 
similar  was  acted  at  Rutland.  On  the 
^Ist  of  November  the  court  opened  at 
that  place,  at  11  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  adjourned  to  2  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon.   In  the  mean  time,  a  committee, 

'  nretending  ^  to  have  their  appointment 
mHuthe  people,  waited  on  the  court  and 
re^k^d  them  to  adjourn  without  day. 
T^Hoiui  informed  them  that  after  call- 
ing^e  docket  and  attending  to  the  oe- 
9essarT  business  of  the  da^,  they  would 
take  their  request  into  consideration.  On 
opening  the  court  in  the  afternoon,  one 
Col.  Lee,  at  the  head  of  about  100  mal- 
contents, rushed  into  the  court  house,  and 
in  a  most  insolent  and  riotous  manner 


began  to  harangue  and  threaten  the  court 
for  not  adjourning  agreeably  to  request, 
upon  which  the  court  ordered  the  sheriff 
to  adjourn  till  9  o'clock  the  next  mom- 

The  mob  now  refused  to  let  the  court 
depart ;  called  fbr  arms,  which  were  im- 
mediately brought  from  a  neighboring 
house,  where  they  had  been  lodged  for 
the  occasion,  and  placed  sentries  at  the 
door  and  around  the  house,  making  pris- 
oners of  the  sheriff,  judges,  and  a  number 
of  >other  gentlemen,  whom  they  kept  in 
confinement  for  several  hours ;  but,  find- 
ing they  were  not  to  be  intimidated,  they 
were  suffered  to  depart.  In  the  evening 
a  committee  of  the  insurgents,  who  styjea 
themselves  Regulators,  again  waited  up- 
on the  judges  at  their  lodgings,  and  re- 
newed their  demand  for  an  adjournment 
without  day,  but  were  informed  that  it 
could  not  be  complied  with — that  not  only 
their  oath  and  duty,  but  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  government,  obliged  them 
to  proceed  in  the  necessary  business  of 
the  court.* 

Irritated  at  this  answer,  the  rioters  re- 
solved to  prevent,  at  all  hazards,  the  sit- 
ting of  the  court  the  next  day.  With  this 
view  they  took  possession  of  the  court- 
house, and  messengers  were  sent  to  rally 
re-enforcements  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  In  the  mean  time,  orders  were 
sent  to  Col.  Clark  and  Col.  Pearl  and 
Lieut.  Col.  Spafford  to  call  out  the  militia 
without  loss  of  time  for  the  support  of 
government.  These  orders  were  issued 
about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  were 
responded  to  with  such  alacrity  that  by 
9  oxlock  the  next  morning  the  two  colo- 
nels above  mentioned  appeared  with  suffi- 
cient force  to  protect  the  court  from  fur- 
ther insult  or  molestation. 

The  insurgents  left  the  court-house 
early  in  the  morning,  but  continued  in 
the  vicinity  during  the  day  to  the  number 
of  160.  In  the  evening,  several  of  their 
leaders  were  arrested  and  committed  to 
prison ;  but  Lee,  the  chief  in  command, 
made  his  escape,  and  Capt.  Cooly,  of 
Pittsford,  retired  with  about  40  of  the  in- 
surgents in  a  body.  The  insurffents  ar- 
rested were  put  upon  trial,  found  guilty, 
and  fined  from  £3  to  £25  each,  according 
to  the  aggravation  of  their  offence,  and 
were  required  to  find  sureties  for  their 
good  behavior  for  one  year. 
^In  the  mean  time,  the  leaders  of  the 
insurgents,  who  had  escaped  arrest,  sent 
expresses  through  the  country  wiUi  the 


*  This  firm  and  dignified  raply  of  Uie  ebort  0M17 
be  found  at  lanftfa  in  the  Varmont  Gaset!*}  pristad 
at  BenDinj;ton,ll»c.  11, 1786. 
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BUMt  fiilse  and  ^roundloss  retioTts  respect^ 
iag  the  answer  of  the  judges,  the  proceed- 
ing of  the  court  and  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoners,  and  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
d6th  of  November,  the  insurgents  again 
assembled  in  Rutland  to  the  number  of 
t200.  These  were  mostly  men  who  had 
not  been  engaged  in  the  riots  of  the  pre- 
ceding Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  and 
when  they  had  ascertained  the  nets  in 
the  case,-  and  the  utter  falsehood  of  the 
ceports,  which  had  induced  them  to  coun- 
tenance the  rebellion,  a  large  proportion  of 
them  declared  themseWes  in  favor  of  the 
government,  and  joined  the  militia  under 
vol.  Clark.  This  so  disheartened  the  re- 
mainder that  they  immediately  dispersed, 
and  left  their  leader*  to'  their  fate.  On 
Monday  evening,  every  thing  being  quiet, 
the  militia  received  the  thanks  of  the 
court  for  Uieir  prompt  and  efficient  ser- 
vices, and  were  discharged.  The  court 
continued  to  sit  unmolested  till  it  had  fin- 
ished its  business,  and  then  adjourned 
without  day. 

Thus  terminated  the  feeble  attempts  to 
impede  the  course  of  justice  in  Vermont ; 
and  the  event  showed,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  general  distress  and  dissatisfac- 
tion, the  yeomanry  of  the  country  were 
firmly  attached  to  the  principles  of'^consti- 
tutional  liberty,  and  yould  utterly  dis- 
countenance any  resort  to  lawless  vio- 
lence for  the  redress  of  grievances.  It 
showed  that  it  was  the  settled  determina- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
support  the  constitution  and  go?eniment 
of  their  choice,  the  courts  of  justice  which 
they  had  established  and  the  laws  which 
they  had  enacted,  as  the  only  sure  means 
of  securing  to  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren the  fVuits  of  their  own  industry,  and 
to  endure  patiently  the  evils  and  suffer- 
ings under  which  they  labored,  until  by 
peaceable  and  constitutional  means  their 
removal  could  be  effected. 

The  next  session  of  the  Vermont  Legis- 
lature, after  the  transactions  which  have 
just  been  related,  was  commenced  at  Ben- 
nington on  the  15th  of  February,  1787, 
and  on  the  2d  day  of  March  the  following 
revolution  was  passed  by  the  General  Aa- 
aembly,  and  ordered  to  be  published  : 

^  Resolved,  That  this  house  entertains 
a  high  sense  of  the  services  done  to  this 
state  by  the  officers  and  soldif>rs^  whose 
spirited  exertions  crushed  the  late  daring 
insurrection  against  government  in  the 
counties  of  B^tland  and  Windsor,  and 
^oes  hereby  return  the  said  officers  and 
soldiers  their  hearty  thanks.'* 

At  this  session,  the  yeas  and  nays 
taken  on  the  Ist  Tuesday  in  January  u] 
on  the  questions  submittsd  to  the  pao] 


op. 
>ple 


at  the  October  session,  as  already  men- 
tioned, were  laid  before  the  (General  As* 
sembly,  and  exhibited  the  following  re- 
sults. 

ist.  Shall  there  be  established  a  Bank 
for  the  issue  of  paper  money  on  loan  to 
the  people  >  Yeas  466,  Nays  2,197.  2dly. 
Is  it  expedient  to  pass  a  general  Tender 
Act.'  Yeas  150,  Nays  881.  3dly.  8haU 
the  present  act  making  articles  a  tender 
on  execntipn  be  continued.'  Yeas  481, 
Nays  611.  4thly.  Shall  the  act  for  the 
fulfillment  of  contracts  in  kind  after  the 
specified  time  of  pavment  is  elapsed,  pass- 
ed in  October,  1786,  be  continued  ?  Yeas 
855,  Nays  225.  An  act  was  also  passed 
making  neat  Cattle,  beef,  pork,  sheep, 
wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  a  lawful  ten* 
der,  if  turned  out  by  the  debtor  on  any 
execution,  which  must  be  received  by  the 
creditor  at  the  value  of  their  appraisal  by 
men  under  oatii.  These  proceedings  serv- 
ed to  check  the  legal  enforcement  of  col- 
lections ;  the  people,  relieved  in  a  meas- 
ure fVom  vexatious  litigation,  now  applied 
themselves  with  greater  diligence  to  their 
respective  avocations ;  business  gradually 
resumed  its  wonted  activity }  the  earth, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  rewarded 
abundantly  the  labors  of  the  husbandman ; 
and  the  hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
people  were  soon  relieved  and  forgo^en 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  prosperity  and 
happiness. 


Section  IV. 

Settlement  of  the  Controversy  with  New 
York^  and  the  admission  of  Vermont 
into  the  Union. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1783,  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace  were  signed, 
which  terminated  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  and  established  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  By  this  event. 
Congress  was  in  a  great  measure  relieved 
from  its  embarrassments  with  regard  to 
Vermont,  and  Vermont  released  from  her 
fears.  The  British  arniy  upon  the  north- 
em  fVontiers  of  Vermont,  whose  efforts 
had  been  so  long  paralyzed  by  the  artful 
policy  of  a  few  individuals,  vrnn  now 
withdrawn,  and  Uie  people  of  \  eijAnt 
were  now  in  little  dread  of  extetnal^es, 
nor  very  solicitous  for  an  immediate  union 
with  the  confederated  states.  Their  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  Con- 
gress, which  had  been  much  impaired  by 
the  evasive  and  vacillating  policy  of  that 
body  with  regard  to  Vermont,  during  the 
war,  was  now  dearly  desti9J«d.    They 
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beheld  the  United  States  withont  a  cur- 
rency, without  any  adequate  rerenue, 
while  their  armies  were  unpaid  and  dis- 
satisfied, their  credit  gone,  and  the  gov- 
ernment daily  sinking  into  insignificance 
and  contempt. 

Vermont,  on  the  other  hand,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  refused  admission  into 
the  federal  union,  wi^s,  in  a  great  measure, 
freed  from  the  difficulties  in  which  con- 
gress and  the  confederated  states  were 
involved.  Her  government,  having  learn- 
ed wisdom  from  experience,  was  moving 
prosperously  onward  and  was  daily  in- 
creasing in  firmness  and  efficiency.  The 
United  States  had  contracted  an  immense 
debt  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
the  calls  of  Congress  upon  the  people  to 
pay  this  debt,  could  not  reach  into  Ver- 
mont. Vermont,  it  is  true,  was  obliged 
to  pay  the  forces  which  she  had  raised  for 
her  own  defence,  but  these  were  few,  as 
she  had,  during  much  of  the  war,  relied 
for  safety  more  upon  her  policy,  than  her 
power.  And,  much  of  the  territory  of 
Vermont  being  ungranted  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  legislature,  after  the  close  of 
the  war,  settlers  from  other  states,  invi- 
ted hither  by  the  mildness  and  efficiency 
of  the  government,  the  comparative  ex- 
emption from  taxes,  and  the  fertility  and 
cheapness  of  the  lands,  annually  made 
large  accessions  to  her  population  and 
resources,  and  enabled  her,  out  of  the 
avails  of  her  public  lands,  to  supply  her 
.  treasury  and  pay  her  debts  without  im- 
posing oppressive  burdens  upon  the  peo- 
ple. The  people  of  Vermont,  observing 
that  their  own  condition  was  gradually 
improving,  while  that  of  their  neighbors 
was  constantly  growing  worse,  ceased  to 
'  regard  their  admission  into  the  union  as 
an  event  to  be  desired,  or  calculated  to 
better  their  condition. 

In  this  state  of  things,  many  of  the 
leading  statesmen  and  philanthropists  in 
the  United  States  began  to  be  filled  with 
apprehension  and  alarm  at  the  operation 
and  tendency  of  public  affairs.  They 
perceived  that  the  powers,  with  which 
Congress  was  invested,  were  totally  in- 
adequate to  the  purposes  of  government, 
and  that  a  new,  more  solid  and  efficient 
organization  was  indispensable,  in  order 
to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Statte,  and  their  posterity,  the  blessings 
of  fl^t  liberty  ana  independence,  which 
thejMiad  purchased  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  blood,  and  toil,  and  treasure.  At 
the  suggestion  of  James  Madison,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  conformity  with  a  resolution 
of  Congress,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  several  United  States  assembled 
at  Philadelphia  in  1787,  which,  after  ma- 


ture deliberation,  adopted  a  Constitution, 
which  gave  and  secured  to  the  central 
government  all  the  powers  necessary  to 
give  it  firmness  and  efficiency.  This 
constitution  was  ratified  by  the  states, 
and  the  first  Congress  assembled  under 
it,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1789. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, the  policy  and  proceedings  of  the 
new  Congress  were  carefully  observed  by 
the  people  of  Vermont.  During  two  ses- 
sions they  found  the  government  laboring 
to  restore  public  confidence  by  providing 
for  tlie  payment  of  the  public  debts,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  equal  law  and 
justice  in  every  department  of  the  federal 
government.  Their  measures  appeared 
to  be  marked  with  so  much  wisdom  and 
prudence,  as,  in  a  great  degree,  to  restore 
to  the  people  of  Vermont  tnat  confidence 
in  the  federal  government,  which  bad 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  evasive  and 
vacillating  policy  of  the  old  Congress, 
and  to  remove  the  aversion,  which  they 
had  for  some  time  felt,  to  a  confederacy 
with  the  United  States. 

The  ancient  difficulty  with  New  York, 
however,  remained  unsettled.  That  state 
well  knew  that  Vermont  would  now  re- 
main a  free  and  independent  state,  and 
she  probably  felt  but  little  anxiety  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  But  the  former 
governors  of  New  York  had  made  grants 
of  large  tracts  of  land  in  Vermont,  the  va- 
lidity of  which,  the  government  of  Ver- 
mont refused  to  admit,  and  the  grantees 
were  constantly  complaining  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  of  the  injury  done 
them,  in  not  being  permitted  to  take  pos- 
session of  tlieir  property.  The  govern- 
ment of  New  York  did  not  conceive  that 
it  was  under  very  strong  obligation  to  re- 
fund what  had  been  extorted  for  these 
grants  by  the  cupidity  of  the  royal  gover- 
nors of  that  province  before  the  war ;  yet, 
she  manifested  a  disposition  to  compro-_ 
mise  the  matter,  and  have  the  difficulties 
adjusted  on  amicable  terms. 

Events  also  occurred  in  relation  to  the 
federal  government,  which  disposed  New 
York  still  more,  to  admit  the  indepen- 
dence of  Vermont,  and  to  wish  her  con- 
federation with  the  United  States.  It  was 
perceived  that  by  the  exclusion  of  Ver- 
mont, the  eastern  states  were  deprived  of 
their  just  representation  in  Congress,  and 
New  York  could  not  but  see,  that,  if  their 
old  difficulties  could  be  settled,  the  inter- 
ests and  influence  of  Vermont  would,  in 
almost  every  instance,  coincide  with  her 
own.  It  therefore  soon  became  apparent 
that  public  sentiment  in  New  York  was 
in  favor  of  a  reconciliation.  *  Vermont,  it 
was  said,  is  in  full  possession  of  indepen^ 
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dence  ;  ber  goyernment  is  as  well  organ- 
ised and  administered  as  that  of  the  other 
states ;  and  shall  a  controversy,  which 
originated  in  the  proceedingn  of  royal 
frovemors  and  conncils,  whose  authority 
MS  long  been  extinct,  be  permitted  to 
mar  the  constellation  of  America,  and  de- 
prive the  north  of  its  just  weight  in  the 
council  of  the  nation  ?* 

In  accordance  with  these  conciliatory 
views,  the  legislature  of  New  York,  on 
the  iStl^  of  July,  J 789,  passed  an  act  ap- 
pointing commissioners  with  full  powers 
to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  Ver- 
mont, and  adjust  all  matters  of  controver- 
sy with  the  same.  On  the  23d  of  October 
following,  the  legislature  of  Vermont  ap- 
pointed commissioners  on  their  part  to 
treat  with  those  of  New  York,  and  to  re- 
move all  obstructions  to  the  admission  of 
Vermont  into  the  federal  union.*  The 
commissioners  on  both  sides  were  very 
anxious  that  an  adjustment  should  be  ef- 
fected, ajui  the  only  point  which  occa- 
sioned any  debate,  was  the  amount  of 
compensation  which  claimants  under  New 
York  grants  should  receive  from  Vermont, 
on  account  of  her  having  re-granted  the 
same  lands,  and  excluded  the  New  York 
grantees  from  their  possessions*  But  the 
settlement  of  this  point,  aAer  two  or  three 
meetings,  was  amicably  agreed  upon  by 
the  commissioners. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1790, »» the  com- 
missioners for  New  York,  by  virtue  of 
the  powers  to  them  granted  for  that  pur- 
pose, declared  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  that  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont be  admitted  into  the  union  of  the 
United  S^tes  of  America  ;  and  that  im- 
mediately upon  sucji  admission,  all  claims 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
within  the  state  of  Vermont,  shall  cease  ; 
and  thenceforth,  the  perpetual  boundary 
line  of  the  state  of  Vermont  shall  be  as 
was  then  holden  and  possessed  by  Ver- 
mont," that  is,  the  west  lines  of  the  most 
western  towns  which  had  been  granted 
by  New  Hampshire,  and  the  middle  chan- 
nel of  lake  Champlain. 

With  regard  to  the  lands  which  had 
been  granted  bv  New  York,  "the  said 
commissioners,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  to 
them  granted,  declare  the  will  of  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  that  if  the  legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  Vermont  should,  on 
or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  1702, 
declare  that  on  or  beu^re  the  first  day  of 
June,  1794,  the  state  of  Vermont  would 


*  Th«  comiDis»ion«rt  on  tho  part  of  Vermont  were 
Inao  Tichenor*  Stephen  R.  Brmdiey,  Ntthtaiel  Chip- 
own,  Elijah  Pliine,  Ira  Allen;  8t/!phen  Jacob*  and 
Itmel  dmiih  ;  and  on  the  part  of  New  York*  Robert 
Yatet,  John  Laniinf »  Gulinn  Verplank,  t^imeon  He 
Witt,  Cgbtn  00Dson  and  HtlaootboQ  Smith. 


pay  to  the  state  of  New  York  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  that  immediately 
from  such  declaration  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  Vermont,  all  rights  and  ti- 
tles to  lands  within  the  state  of  Vermont, 
under  grants  from  the  government  of  the 
colony  of  New  York,  or  from  the  state  of 
New  York,  should  cease,"  those  excepted 
which  had  been  made  in  confirmation  of 
the  New  Hampshire  grants. 

This  proposal  and  declaration  being  laid 
before  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  were 
readily  agreed  to  on  their  part  j  and  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1790,  they  passed  an 
act  directing  the  treasurer  of  the  state  tp 
pay  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  at  the  time  pro- 
]>osed  ;  adopting  the  west  line  above  men- 
tioned as  the  perpetual  boundary  between 
the  two  states  ;  and  declaring  all  the 
grants,  charters  and  patents  of  land,  lying 
within  the  state  of  Vermont,  made  by  or 
under  the  late  colony  or  present  state  of 
New  York,  to  be  null  and  void,  those  only 
excepted  which  had  been  made  in  confir- 
mation of  the  grants  by  the  governor  of 
New  Hampshire.* 

Thus  was  terminated  a  controversy 
which  had  been  tarried  on  with  great 
spirit  and  animosity  for  twenty-six  years ; 
and  which  had,  on  the  part  of  Vermont, 
called  into  exercise  native  courage  and 
talents,  which  have  few  parallels  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times.  The  difficulties 
with  New  York  \ye\ng  adjusted,  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  proceeded  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  views  of  the  people  with  regard  to  an 
union  with  the  United  States.  This  con- 
vention assembled  at  Bennington,  on  the 
6th  day  of  January,  1791,  and,  afler  delib- 
erating and  debating  the  subject  for  four 
days,  it  was  finally  voted,  yeas  105,  and 
nays  2,  that  application  be  made  for  ad- 
mission into  the  federal  union ;  and  the 
convention  was  then  dissolved. 

On  the  10th  of  January,  1791,  the  legis- 
lature  of  Vermont  met  at  Bennington, 
and  on  the  18th,  they  chose  the  Hon.  Na- 
thaniel Chipman  and  Lewis  R.  Morris, 


♦  On  the  8th  of  June,  1812,  Smith  Thompaon* 
Simeon  De  Witt  and  Georfe  Tibhit*  were  app<iinte<l 
on  tho  part  of  New  York,  and  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember following,  Joseph  Beman,  Henry  Olin  and 
Joel  Pratt  on  the  part  of  Vermunt>  cummitvioners 
to  run  the  lin«  betMreen  tho  two  statett  wlilob  was 
done  during  the  two  iucceeding  years,  1813  a«^i614, 
and  the  oeccaeary  m^muroents  erecle<l.  Tlie  feouth- 
wcflt  corner  of  the  itnle  {>  at  a  stone  on  a  high 
hill,  distant  50  chains  N.  83^  W.  from  iho  north- 
west corner  of  M««aachu«elta  ;  from  thenee  along 
ihe  west  side  of  Pownal  the  line  is  very  irr«>j;ulur» 
as  may  be  seen  upon  my  Map,  till  it  rf>nclips  near 
the  comer  if  Bennington,  from  which  point  it  pur- 
sues a  straight  course  till  it  reaches  Poultney  river. 
A  bill  and  plan  of  this  survey  are  preserved  ia  tb* 
ofBoe  of  th«  Sscrotary  of  Stato  at  Montpelier. 
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Esq.  cooimissionert  to  attend  Congrese, 
and  negotiate  the  admission  of  Vermont 
into  the  Union.  These  commissioners 
immediately  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  and 
laid  before  the  president  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  and  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont ;  and  on  the  Idth  of  Febraary,  1791, 
Congress  passed  an  act  which  declared, 
•«  that  on  the  4th  day  of  March,  1791,  the 


said  tftate,  by  the  name  and  style  of  **tlie 
state  of  Vermont,"  shall  be  reeeiyed  and 
admitted  into  their  union,  as  a  new  and 
entire  member  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameripa."  This  act  was  passed  without 
debate,  and  without  a  dissenting  vote,  aad 
by  it  were  terminated  all  the  controver- 
sies with  regard  to  Vermont. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  VERMONT  AFTER  HER  ADMIS- 
SION INTO  THE  UNION. 


Section  I. 
Extending  from  the  admission  of  Vermont 

into  the  Union  in  1791,  to  the  resignation 

and  death'of  Gov.  Chittenden  in  1797. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of 
Vermont  from  the  earliest  settlements 
down  to  the  time  of  her  admission  into 
the  federal  union.  Thus  far  her  history 
has  been  peculiar  to  herself,  and  has 
been  filled  with  incidents  of  uncom- 
mon interest ;  the  more  so  on  account  of 
their  unlikeness  to  what  happened  in  any 
other  individual  state.  Previous  to  the 
revolution,  all  the  original  states  of  the 
union  were  provinces  under  the  crown  of 
England,  each  having  an  organized  pro- 
vincial government.  But  not  so  with 
Vermont.  She  had  never  been  recognized 
by  the  crown  as  a  separate  jurisdiction ; 
nor  had  she  herself,  after  the  xojbX  decis- 
ion in  17G4,  by  which  she  was  placed  un- 
der New  York,  ever  recognized  the  au- 
thority of  that  province,  or  of  any  other 
external  power.  Regarding  herself  as 
placed  by  that  d^ision  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, her  citizens  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  body  politic — into  a  little  indepen- 
dent republic,  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
defence,  and  by  the  boldness,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  prudence  of  her  statesmen,  she 
had  succeeded  in  organizing  an  efficient 
government  for  the  regulation  of  her  in- 
ternal affairs,  and  had  adopted  a  system 
of  jurisprudence  fully  adequate,  to  the 
necesf  ities  of  the  people. 

But  from  the  time  of  the  admission  of 
Vermont  into  the  federal  union,  her  his- 
torv  loses  in  a  great  measure,  its  separate 
and  peculiar  character,  and  becomes, 
either  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  United 


States,  or  resembles,  in  its  leading  fea- 
tures, that  of  the  other  individual  states. 
We  shall,  therefore,  from  this  period,  in 
pursuing  the  chronological  order  of  events 
in  Vermont,  confine  ourselves,  principal- 
ly, to  a  rapid  sketch  of  her  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, reserving  for  separate  consid- 
eration the  history  of  our  literary  insti- 
tutions, religious  denominations  and  sev- 
eral other  topics. 

At  the  time  Vermont  became  a  member 
of  the  confederacy,  her  own  government 
had  become  systematic  and  stable  by  the 
practical  experience  of  thirteen  years,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  had  been  placed 
upon  the  foundation  of  its  present  consti- 
tution. At  the  head  of  these  governments 
were  two  men,  who  were  endeared  to  the 
people  by  their  long  and  disinterested 
public  services,  and  in  whose  abilities  and 
virtues  the  fullest  confidence  was  reposed. 
These  men  were  Thomas  Chittenden, 
governor  of  Vermont,  and  George  Wash- 
ington, president  of  the  United  States. 

From  this  era  in  the  history  of  Vermont 
and  in  that  of  the  United  States,  the  two 
governments,  though  occasionally  slight- 
ly agitated  by  the  bickerings  of  party, 
have  gone  steadily  onward  in  their  career 
of  prosperity,  difibsing  their  blessings 
through  every  portion  of -the  community. 
The  tranquility  of  Vermont  was,  for  sev- 
eral years,  scarcely  afiep|ed  by  the  policy 
and  intrigues  of  demagogues  and  aspirants 
afte]9  office.  The  attachment  of  the  peo- 
ple to  their  old  governor  wa»  so  general, 
that  the  politicians  scarcely  attempted  to 
bring  forward  any  other  candidate  for  the 
first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  and 
neither  the  honors,  nor  the  emoluments 
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of  the  other  state  offices,  were  such  as  to 
render  them  objects  of  general  contest  or 
ambition.  The  legislature  met  annually 
in  the  beginninjr  of  October,  and  during 
the  first  week  of  the  session  they  usually 
proceeded  to  make  the  appointments  of 
the  civil  officers  for  the  succeeding  year, 
and  this  was  done  for  several  seasons 
without  any  considerable  electioneering 
or  management.  After  this  business  was 
disposed  of,  they  proceeded  to  enact  such 
laws,  as  were  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  people  ;  and  thev  usually  completed 
the  whole  business  of  legislation  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  affording  to  artful  dema- 
gogues but  little  opportunity  to  acquire 
power,  influence,  or  popularity. 

During  this  period  of  tranquillity  and 
union,  the  legislature  of  Vermont  adopted 
a  digested  and  judicious  code  of  laws ; 
and  for  a  while  nothing  seemed  to  mar 
the  general  harmony.  But  sub^quent 
events  proved  this  tranquillity  to  be  like 
those  calms  which  precede  the  convul- 
sions of  nature.  Causes  were  then  in 
operation,  which  were  destined  to  produce 
fbarful  divisions  and  animosities  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
French  nation,  urged  onward  by  their  in- 
fidel philosophy,  and  by  the  example  of 
America,  had  overthrown  their  establish- 
ed government,  abolished  the  ancient  re- 
straints of  law  and  religion;  and  they 
vainly  imagined  that  they  were  on  the 
high  road  to  a  state  of  perfectibility,  sach 
as  the  world  have  never  yet  seen. 

The  American  people,  grateful  for  the 
ud  which  they  had  received  from  France, 
and  anxious  that  the  blessings  of  liberty 
should  be  more  generally  diffused,  had 
watched  the  progress  of  the  French  revo- 
lution with  deep  interest,  and  for  a  while 
it  was  generally  believed,  that  France 
would  become  a  republic  with  a  govern- 
ment much  more  perfect  than  that  of  tlie 
United  States.  But  when  she  abandoned 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  and  dis- 
carded morality  and  virtue,  many  of  the 
people  of  the  united  States  became  con- 
vinced that,  instead  of  promoting  rational 
liberty,  they  had  opened  the  flood-gates 
of  anarchy,  to  be  closed  only  by  a  despo- 
tism more  severe  than  that  under  which 
they  had  previously  groaned.  Thus,  while 
a  part  of  the  people  wisi^d  to  go  forward 
and  follow  the  French  in  pursuit  of  their 
chimerical  scheme  of  perfectibility,  anoth- 
er party  was  fearful  of  the  consequences, 
and  chose  rather  to  remain  within  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  experience. 

In  this  manner  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  Vermont  as  a  portion  of  the 
onion,  gradually  became  divided  into  two 
distinct  j^sitiei^  both  of  which  avowed 


their  attachment  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  and  yet  both  desired  alterations 
in  that  instrument.  While  one  party 
wished  to  improve  the  constitution  by 
increasing  the  powers  of  the  government, 
the  other  wished  to  do  it  by  rendering  the 
government  more  democratic,  and  thus 
increasing  the  power  of  the  people.  These 
parties  by  degrees  increased  in  strength 
and  violence,  but  were  for  several  years 
much  restrained  in  their  proceedings  by 
the  virtue  and  infiuence  of  Washington, 
and,  in  Vermont,  by  the  judicious  admin- 
istration of  Gk>vemor  Chittenden. 

The  extreme  simplicity  which  charac- 
terized the  legislative  proceedings  of  Ver- 
mont, during  the  administration  of  Gov- 
ernor Chittenden,  lefl  but  little  room  for 
the  intrigues  of  politicians,  or  for  the  pro- 
gress of  party  and  faction.  It  was  not 
then  the  custom  of  the  governor  to  make 
a  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  legislature, 
and  consequently  the  different  parties  had 
not  then  a  bone  of  contention  about  which 
to  wrangle,  as  they  had,  during  subse- 
quent administrations;  and,  previous  to 
the  resignation  and  death  of  Governor 
Chittenden,  in  1797,  party  spirit  in  Ver- 
mont cannot  be  said  to  have  assumed  a 
very  serious  aspect.  As  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Governor  Chittenden, 
Vermont  was  chiefly  enabled  to  establish 
her  independence  as  a  state,  and  as  he  for 
many  years  held  the  first  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people,  we  shall  close  this  section 
with  a  short  sketch  of  his  biography. 

It  has  so  happened,  that  almost  every 
age  of  the  world  has  produced  individuals, 
who  seem  to  have  been  moulded,  by  na- 
ture, particularly  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  There  have 
always  been  some  master  spirits,  who 
were  peculiarly  fitted  to  control  the  agi- 
tated elements  of  public  opinion,  and 
either  to  soothe  them  into  a  calm,  or  else 
to  mount  upon  the  wind  and  direct  the 
storm;  and  the  results  attained  under 
their  guidance  have  usually  been  happy  Uf 
the  community,  or  otherl^ise,  according  as 
the  ruling  motives  of  the  leaders  have 
been  patriotic  or  selfish.  These  results, 
it  is  true,  are  materially  affected  by  the 
amount  of  virtue  and  intelligence  among 
the  people;  but  virtue  and  intelligence 
do  not,  alone,  fit  an  individual  for  becom- 
ing a  popular  and  successful  leader  in 
troublesome  times.  There  is  necessary, 
in  addition  to  these,  a  certain  indescriba- 
ble tact  and  native  energy,  which  few  in- 
dividuals have  possessed,  and  which,  per- 
haps, no  one  in  our  state  has  manifested 
in  a  more  eminent  degree  than  Governor 
Chittenden. 

Governor  Thomas  Chittenden  was  bom 
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at  Guilford,  in  Connecticat,  on  the  6tb 
day  of  January,  1729.  At  the  age  of 
about  20  years,  he  ^as  married  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Meigs,  and  soon  afler  removed 
to  Salisbury,  where,  by  his  industry  and 
«c6nomy,  he  acquired  a  handsome  landed 

Property.     While  he  resided  at  Salisbury 
e  represented  that  town  seven  years  in 
the  Connecticut  assembly,  became  a  civil 
magistrate,  and  a  colonel  of  the  militia 
of  that  state.    Early  in  the  spring  of  1 774, 
he  removed  with  his  family  to  the  New 
Hampshire  grants,  as  Vermont  was  then 
called,  having  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  Winooski,  or  Onion  river,  in  the 
township  of  Wiiliston.     Here  he  arrived 
in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  not  know- 
ing the  spot  on  which  he  was  to  locate 
himself,  and  without    having  any  habi- 
tation   provided   for  the   shelter  of  his 
family.     At  this  time  there  were  scarcely 
any  inhabitants  in  Vermont  to  the  north- 
ward of  Rutland,  and  none  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  county  of  Chittenden,  excepting 
those  who  had  come  on  the  present  year. 
These  were  locating  themselves  at  Bur- 
lington,Colchester,  and  some  other  places. 
Seated  upon  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
banks  of  the  Winooski,  labor,  well  direct- 
ed in  the  cultivation  of  his  new  farm,  had 
procured  to  Mr.  Chittenden   the  neces- 
sary provisions'  for  the  comfortable  sus- 
tenance  of  his  family,  and  had  opened  to 
kim  the  prospect  of  many  of  the  conven- 
iences of  life ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
flattering    than    the    prospect    of   rural 
wealth,  abundance  and  independence,  as 
the  natural  and  certain  consequence  of 
the  labor  of  his  hands  and  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.     It  was  in   the  midst  of  these 
improvements,  and  pleasing  anticipations, 
that  the    war  of   the   Revolution   com- 
'  menced,  and  the  frontier  settlements  be- 
came exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
enemy — to  the  merciless  inroads  of  their 
savage  allies.     In  this  state  of  things,  in 
1775,  Mr.  Chittenden  was  employed,  with 
mur  others,  as  a  committee  to  repair  to 
Philadelphia,   and    procure    intelligence 
with  regard  to  the  measures  which  Con- 
gress was  pursuing,  and  to  receive  advice 
respecting  the  political  measures  proper 
to  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants. 

The  retreat  of  the  American  army  from 
Canada,  in  the  spring  of  I77G,  and  the 
advance  of  the  British  upon  lake  Cham- 
plain,  rendering  it  unsafe  for  the  few  set- 
tlers, scatt^ed  along  the  western  border 
of  Vermont,  to  remain  upon  their  lands, 
this  section  of  the  country  was  wholly 
abandoned  by  the  inhabitants,  who  retired 
into  the  southern  part  of  the  district,  or 
into  Massachusetts  and  Qonnecticut.  Mr. 


Chittenden  removed  his  fkmily  to  Arling- 
ton,  in  June  of  this  year,  was  appointed 
president  of  the  council  of  safety  and  soon 
became  a  leading  man  in  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  inhabitants.  Entering  with 
deep  interest  into  the  controversy  with 
New  York  respecting  the  titles  of  the 
lands  in  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  and 
being  more  acquainted  vnth  public  bust* 
ness  than  any  of  the  settlers,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  offices  which  he  had  held 
in  his  native  state,  he  was  universally  re- 
garded as  the  man  most  suitable  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  their  operations. 
Mr.  Chittenden  perceived  that  the  gen- 
eral struggle  for  independence,  in  which 
the  colonies  were  now  engaged,  present- 
ed a  favorable  opportunity  for  terminating 
the  controversy  with  New  York,  by  erect- 
ing the  disputed  territory  into  a  new  state, 
and  establishing  a  separate  ^vernment ; 
and  having  adopted  this  decisive  plan  of 
sound  policy,  he  steadily  pursued  it,  till 
be  saw  the  independence  of  Vermont  ac- 
knowledged by  the  neighboring  states 
and  by  the  general  government. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  first  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  several  town- 
ships, which  met  at  Dorset,  September 
25,  1776,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  expediency  of  declaring 
Vermont  an  independent  state,  and  at  the 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  convention  at 
Westminster,  January  J 5,  1777,  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  who  draughted  the 
declaration  of  independence,  which  was 
there  adopted,  and  also  a  member  of  anoth- 
er committee,  who,  at  that  time,  petitioned 
Congress,  praying  that  body  to  acknowl- 
edge Vermont  a  free  and  independent 
state.  He  assisted  in  forming  the  first 
constitution  of  Vermont,which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention,  July  2d,  1777,  and 
in  1778  he  was  elected  the  first  governor 
of  Vermont,  which  office  he  held  with  the 
exception  of  one  year  till  his  death.*    He 


♦  In  1789,  there  beinij  no  election  of  gdveroor  by 
th«  people,  the  council  and  reproiientativei  in  joint 
ballot  made  choice  of  Mwtn  Robinson,  whereupon 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  addreas 
of  thanks  to  Got.  Chittenden  for  hiR  pavt  aervicet, 
and  on  the  17th  of  October,  the  following  addreat 
waa  adopted  by  the  general  aisembly. 

"To  the  Hon. 


Tlioma*  CJdUenden,  Ettfuirt  -. — 
Si  at— On  your  exit  from  the  important  office  of 
governor,  which  you  have  so  long  held  by  the  uni- 
ted •uflTraget  of  the  people  of  this  state,  the  repra- 
sentatives  in  general  assembly  met  beg  leave  to 
address  you,  and  publicly  demonstrate  the  satisfac- 
tion they  feel  in  your  late  administration.  The 
citixeos  of  f  ermoiK  must  contemplate  with  pleas- 
ure, your  early  and  reiterated  endeavors  to  estoblisli 
and  maintain  the  existence  and  welfare  of  this 
government— and  at  the  same  time  feel  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  many  and  good  services  vou  have  ren- 
dered them,  as  the  supporter,  guardian  and  pro- 
tector of  their  civil  liberties. 
The  repreaeotativM  of  the  people  of .  Vennont, 
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was  one  of  the  eight  persons  who  secretly  ^ 
managed  the  negotiations  with  the  British 
in  Canada  in  17ri0,  and  the  three  follow- 
ing years,  with  such  consummate  adroit- 
ness and  skill  as  to  deceive  alike  the  Brit- 
ish and  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  effectually  to  secure  Vermont  from 
the  hostilities  of  the  enemy,  whose  forces 
were  all  this  time  in  possession  of  lake 
Champlain,  and  Vermont  without  any 
other  means  of  defence.  After  the  close 
of  the  war.  Governor  Chittenden  a^ain 
removed  his  family  to  Williston,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  active  and 
useful  life.  Advanced  in  years  and  de- 
clining in  health,  in  the  summer  of  1797 
he  resigned  the  oflSce  of  governor,  which 
he  had  held  for  18  years,  and  died  the 
same  season,  August  the  25th,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age,  beloved  by  his  family  and 
friends  and  sincerely  esteemed  and  la- 
mented by  the  people  of  Vermont. 

As  already  remarked.  Governor  Chit- 
tenden possessed  in  an  eminent  degree, 
precisely  those  qualifications,  which  fitted 
him  for  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  called 
upon  to  act.  He  had  not,  indeed,  enjoyed 
many  of  the  advantages  of  education,  but 
his  want  of  education  was  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  possession  of  a  strong  and 
active  mind,  which  at  the  time  he  emi- 
grated to  Vermont,  was  matured  by  age, 
practised  to  business,  and  enriched  by  a 
careful  observance  of  men  and  things. 
His  knowledge  was  practical  rather  than 
theoretic.  He  was  regular  in  his  habits — 
plain  and  simple  in  his  manners — averse 
to  ostentation  of  equipage  ot  dress,  and 
he  cared  little  for  the  luxuries,  the  blan- 
dishments or  the  etiquette  of  refined  so- 
ciety. In  short,  though  he  was  destitute 
of  many  of  the  qualifications  now  deemed 
essential  in  a  statesman,  be  possessed  all 
that  were  necessary,  and  none  that  were 
superfluous,  in  the  times  in  which  he 
lived,  and  was  probably  far  better  fitted 
to  be  the  leader  and  governor  of  the  in- 
dependent, dauntless  and  hardy,  but  un- 
cultivated settlers  of  Vermont,  than  would 
have  been  a  man  of  more  theoretic  knowl- 
edge, or  polite  accomplishments. 


upon  thiB  occasion,  reqaeit  your  Honor  to  accept, 
fat  jour  past  services,  all  that  a  noble  and  ^norons 
mind  can  give,  or  wish  to  receive.— <A«r  gratitude 
and  marmest  thank* ;  aod  it  is  their  earnest  wish 
that,  in  your  advanced  n?e,  and  retirement  from  the 
•rduoas  task  of  public  life,  you  may  enjo^  all  th« 
blftMings  of  domestic  ease.  I  am,  may  it  pleaae 
your  Honor,  (by  order  and  in  tohalf  of  tha  House,) 
with  the  grf^atest  respect,  your  most  obedient, 
bumble  servant.  Gideon  Olin,  Speaker.**^ Joaraaf 
9f  Ike  Legi»latur$  for  1769,  page  9U. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Chittenden  was  elected  gov- 
ernor by  the  people,  and  continued  to  hold  the 
office  till  his  raaignatioD,  a  little  before  his  death, 
M  above  stated. 


Gov.  Chittenden  met  the  legislature  of 
Vermont,  for  the  last  time,  at  the  October 
session  in  1796,  and  the  following  speech, 
which  is  alike  characterized  by  simplicity, 
sound  sense,  and  a  paternal  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  was  the  last  which, 
he  ever  delivered  before  that  body.'  His 
advice  with  regard  to  the  moral  character 
of  those  who  are  candidates  for  office, 
would  not  be  amiss  at  the  present  period. 
**  Oentlemen  of  the  Council  andAsaembly . — 

So  well  known  to  you  are  the  manifold 
favors  and  blessings,  bestowed  On  us  as  a 
people,  by  the  Great  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
me  to  recapitulate  them.  I  would,  there- 
fore, only  observe,  that,  but  a  few  years 
since,  we  were  without  constitution,  law, 
or  government; — in  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  confusion ;  at  war  with  a  potent  for- 
eign power;  opposed  by  a  powerful 
neighboring  state ;  discountenanced  by 
the  Congress  ;  distressed  by  internal  dis- 
tentions ; — all  our  landed  property  in  im- 
minent danger  and  without  the  means  of 
defence. 

Now  your  eyes  behold  the  happy  day, 
when  we  are  in  the  full  and  uninterrupt- 
ed enjoyment  of  a  well  regulated  gov- 
ernment, suited  to  the  situation  apd  ge- 
nius of  the  people,  acknowledged  by  all 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  supported  by 
the  Congress, — at  peace  with  our  sister 
statfj,  among  ourselves  and  with  the 
world. 

From  whence  did  these  great  blessings 
come  ?  From  God.  Are  they,  not  worth 
enjoying.'*  They  surely  are.  Does  it  not 
become  us  as  a  people  to  improve  them, 
that  we  may  have  reason  to  hope  that 
they  may  be  continued  to  us  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  ?  It  certainly  does. 

What  are  the  most  likely  means,  to  be  • 
taken  by  us  as  a  people,  to  obtain  thia 
great  end  ? — To  be  a  faithful,  virtuods 
and  industrious  and  moral  people.  Does 
it  not  become  us  a  legislature,  to  take 
every  method  in  our  power,  to  encouragf 
virtue,  industry,  morality,  religion  and 
learning? — I  think  it  does.  Is  there  any 
better  method,  that  can  be  taken  by  us, 
to  answer  this  purpose,  than  by  our  own 
example  ;  and  having  a  sacred  regard  to 
virtue,  industry,  integrity  and  morality, 
in  all  our  appointments  of  executive  and 
judicial  officers  ? 

This  is  the  day  we  have  appointed  to 
nominate  all  our  subordinate  executive 
and  judicial  officers,  throughout  the  state 
for  the  present  year.  The  people  by  free 
suffrages,  have  given  us  the  power,  and 
in  us  they  have  placed  their  confidence  ;, 
—and  to  God,  to  them,  and  to  our  own 
consciences  we  are  answerable.    Suffer 
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me  then  as  a  father,  as  a  friend,  and  as  a 
lover  of  this  people,  and  as  one,  whose 
voice  cannot  be  mach  lon^r  heard  here, 
to  instruct  you,  in  all  your  appointments, 
to  have  regard  to  none  but  those  who 
maintain  a  good  moral  character — men  of 
integrity,  and  distinguished  for  wisdom 
and  abilities ;  in  doing  this,  you  will  en- 
courage virtue,  which  is  the  glory  of  a 
nation,  and  discountenance  and  discour- 
age vice  and  profaneness,  which  are  a  re- 
proach to  any  people."* 


Section  II. 

Legislative  proceedings  in  Vermont  from 

the  year  17^7  to  1S12. 

The  popularity  of  governor  Chittenden 
and  the  certainty  of  his  re-election,  had 
hitherto  prevented  any  serious  efforts  be- 
ing made  to  bring  forward  other  candi- 
dates for  that  office.  But,by  bis  resignation 
and  death,  the  political  parties  in  Vermont 
were  relieved  from  the  restraints  of  his 
influence,  and  new  motives  were  laid  be- 
fore them  to  arouse  their  activity  and  ex- 
ertions. The  two  great  parties  had  al- 
ready adopted  the  terms  federal  and  re- 
publican as  the  mottos  of  their  respective 
standards,  and  from  this  period  no  means 
were  left  unemployed  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  calculated  to  increase  their 
respective  influence  and  numbers. 

The  republican  party  were  believed  to 
favor  the  principles  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  to  be  desirous  of  rendering  the 
government  of  the  Union  more  democratic, 
while  the  ffderalists  were  accused  of  par- 
tiality to  Great  Britain  and  of  a  wish  to 
make  the  government  of  the  United  States 
more  independent  of  the  people  and  mon- 
•  archical  in  its  principles.  The  great  mass 
of  both  these  political  parties  undoubted- 
ly had  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart 
and  diflfered  but  little  in  their  views  of 
the  proper  means  of  promoting  it.  But, 
l^  the  influence  and  arts  of  designing  pol- 
iticians and  demagogues  these  slight  dif- 
ferences were,  in  time,  so  magnified  and 
distorted  as  to  produce  the  most  violent  an- 
imosities among  friends  and  neighbors. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Vermont  assem- 
bly in  October,  1797,  it  was  found  that 
no  governor  had  been  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  that  Isaac  Tichenor,  then  chief- 
justice  of  the  state  had  received  the  lar- 
gest number  of  votes.  The  choice  then 
devolving  upon  the  general  assembly, 
Mr.  Tichenor  was  elected  by  a  large  maj- 
ority. He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  by  making  a  speech  to  the  l^gisla- 
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ture,  and  thus  introducing  into  Vermont 
the  custom  of  the  other  states.  In  hiJ 
speech  he  applauded  the  state  and  federal 
constitutions,  fully  approved  of  the  meas- 
ures of  Washington's  administration,  and 
expressed  his  entire  confldence  in  the 
abilities  and  integrity  of  Mr.  Adams,  who 
was  then  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  sentiments  of  the  sp«ech  were  deci- 
dedly the  sentiments  of  the  federal  party. 

To  this  speech  the  legislature  returned 
a  respectful  answer  in  which  they  say 
**  we  are  not  disposed  to  call  in  question 
the  wisdom  or  integrity  of  those,  who 
have  been  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  general  government,  nor  to 
withhold  confidence  where  it  ought  to  be 
inspired ;  but  give  support  and  energy  to 
every  measure,  which,  in  our  opinion,  will 
secure,or  promote  the  national  prosperity." 
The  two  political  parties  were  distinctly 
formed,  but  they  had  not  yet  reached 
that  state  of  insolence  and  aisrimony, 
which  they  were  afterwards  to  exhibit^ 
and  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, the  public  good  was  yet  obviously 
paramount  to  the  promotion  of  party  in- 
fluence and  power. 

In  October,  1798,  the  legislature  met 
at  Vergennes.  Mr.  Tichenor  was  re-elect- 
ed governor  by  a  large  majority.  The 
country  was  now  mucli  agitated  on  ac- 
count of  the  insolent  and  lawless  proceed- 
ings of  the  French-r-their  refusal  to  receive 
American  ambassadors  and  their  demand 
of  tribute  under  the  name  of  a  loan; 
and  the  governor,  in  his  speech,  express- 
ed the  strongest  disapprobation  of  their 
policy  and  proceedings.  The  house  re- 
turned an  answer,  imbued  with  the  same 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  French ;  and  both 
were  in  the  highest  tone  of  what  was 
called  federalism. 

Early  in  the  session  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  soon  after  adopted  by  a  vote  of  yeas, 
129,  and  nays,  23.  .  In  this  address  the 
principles  and  proceedings  of  the  French 
were  treated  with  much  asperity.  It  ex- 
pressed the  entire  confidence  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  president,  and  the  fullest 
approbation  of  the  measures  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  declared  the  willing- 
ness of  Vermont  to  take  up  arms,  if  ne- 
cessary, for  the  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  French.  To 
this  address,  Mr.  Adams  afterwards  re- 
turned a  very  polite  and  respectful  an- 
swer, in  which  he  complimented  the 
people  of  Vermont  for  their  patriotism 
and  virtue,  and  expressed  the  high  satis- 
faction derived  from  the  assurance  of 
their  approbation. 
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It  was  duringr  this  session,  that  pro- 
scription, on  account  of  political  opinion, 
was  first  practised  in  the  distribution  of 
the  ctril  ofHces  in  Vermont.  Israel  Smith, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  chief  justice  of 
the  state,  and  who  was  a  man  of  uncor- 
mpted  integrity  and  virtue,  was  dropped 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  re- 
publican party,  and  another  person  cho- 
sen chief  justice  in  his  stead.  For  all 
the  important  offices,  the  selections  were 
made  from  those  who  were  of  the  most 
decided  federal  principles,  and  with  the 
avowed  design  of  encouraging  the  sup- 
.porters  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  or  checking 
the  progress  of  democracy. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  various 
officers  for  the  current  year,  the  political 
inflammi(tion  subsided,  and  the  assembly 
proceeded  in  the  remaining  business  of 
the  session  with  their  usual  industry  and 
good  sense.  It  was  during  this  session 
that  application  was  made  by  some  Indian 
ehiefs  in  Canada,  for  compensation  for 
lands  which  they  claimed  in  Vermont.* 
Their  claim  embraced  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  counties  of  Addison,  Chit- 
tenden, Franklin  and  Grand  Isle.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who 
reported  that  the  lands  claimed  had,  in 
their  opinion,  formerly  belonged  to  said 
Indians,  but  whether  their  title  had  ever 
been  extinguished  by  purchase,  conquest, 
dereliction  of  occupancy,  or  in  any  other 
way  they  could  not  ascertain.  The  legis- 
lature supported  the  Indian  agents  durin? 
their  attendance,  gave  them  a  hundred 
dollars  in  token  of  friendship,  and  thev 
returned  to  their  tribes  well  pleased  with 
their  present  success,  and  hoping  to  suc- 
ceed still  better  another  season. 

A  proposal  came  before  the  legislature 
at  this  session  from  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  an  amendment  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  providing 
that  no  person,  who  was  not  a  natural 
born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  in- 
dependence, should  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  president  or  vice-president,!  or  of  sen- 
ator or  representative  in  Congress.  This 
proposal  was  agreeable  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  assembly,  and  was  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  152  yeas,  and  only  five  in  the  negative 

In  October,  1799,  the  legislature  met 
at  Windsor.  The  spirit  of  opposition  to 
French  principles  and  measures,  contin- 
ued to  run  high.  The  speech  of  gover- 
nor Tichenor  highly  applauded  the  ener- 
getic measures  of  Mr.  Adams  for  putting 
a  stop  to  the  aggressions  of  the  French 
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upon  our  commerce,  and  expressed  the 
fullest  approbation  of  the  measures  of  his 
administration.  The  assembly  in  their 
answer  to  this  speech,  reciprocated  tb« 
same  sentiments,  and  congratulated  His 
Excellency  on  account  of  the  prosperity 
and  felicity  of  the  state  under  his  adminis- 
tration. In  the  appointment  of  civil  offi- 
cers, the  assembly  proceeded  with  more 
moderation  than  they  had  done  the  pre- 
ceding year ;  they  did  not  however  see 
fit  to  replace  those,  who  had  been  drop- 
ped on  account  of  their  attachtoieut  to 
the  republican  party. 

At  this  session  the  governor  communi- 
cated to  the  assembly  the  result  of  his  in- 
quiries respecting  the  claims  of  the  In- 
dians to  lands  in  Vermont ;  which  was, 
that  the  said  claims,  if  they  ever  existed, 
were  fully  extinguished  by  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  Great  Britain,  in  1763, 
and  that  subsequently  made  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in 
1783.  A  resolution  to  that  e^ect  was  ac- 
cordingly adopted  by  the  assembly  and 
communicated  to  the  chiefs  of  the  six  na- 
tions of  Indians  inhabiting  Lower  Can- 
ada.* The  questions  which  occasioned 
the  most  excitement  and  debate  related 
to  sundry  resolutions,  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  assemblies  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky,  condemning  tli^  proceedings 
of  Congress  in  passing  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws,  and  declaring  individual 
states  to  be  the  legal  judges  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and 
of  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  yield 
obedience  to  them. 

Resolutions  were  passed  by  the  assem- 
bly of  Vermont,  expressing  the  most  de- 
cided disappprobatioD  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  the  resolutions  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  They  declared  that 
"  it  belongs  not  to  state  Itfislaturea  to  de- 
cide on  the  constitutionality  of  the  laws, 
made  by  the  general  government,  this 
power  being  exclusively  vested  in  the  ju- 
diciary courts  of  the  union."  On  the 
passage  of  these  resolutions  the  yeas  were 
104,  and  nays,  52,  which  clearly  shows 
the  strength  of  the  two  political  parties  in 
Vermont,  the  federalists  all  being  in  fa- 
vor of  their  adoption,  and  the  republicans 
all  in  the  opposition.  The  minority  on 
this  occasion  entered  a  forma]  protest  up- 
on the  journals  of  the  assembly,  assign- 
iug  twelve  reasons  for  their  dissent  from 
the  majority.  This  protest  was  signed 
by  thirty-three  of  those  who  had  voted  in 
the  negative. 

This  year  a  serious  difficulty  had  arisen 
between  the.government  of  Vermont  and 
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that  of  Canada,  respecting  one  John 
Gregg,  who  had  been  arrested  in  Canada 
by  Bome  persons  from  Vermont,  and 
drowned,  while  in  their  custody,  in  lake 
Charaplain.  These  persons  ,were  indict- 
ed before  the  court  at  Montreal  and  the 
governor  of  Canada  demanded  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  that  they  should  be  giv- 
en up,  to  be  tried  for  the  supposed  murder. 
After  considerable  correspondence  and 
discussion,  the  matter  was  finally  adjusted 
to  the  satisfaction  and  credit  of  both  par- 
ties ;  and  when  the  correspondence  and 
result  was  laid  before  the  Legislature,  that 
body  entertained  so  high  a  sense  of  the 
services  of  Governor  Tichenor  on  the 
occasion  that  they  passed  a  resolution  ap- 

S roving  of  his  conduct,  and  requesting 
im  to  inform  the  governor  of  Canada  that 
they  entertained  "  a  very  high  sense  of 
the  liberal,  candid  and  delicate  manner  in 
which  that  unhappy  affair  had,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  termination,  been 
treated  by  his  predecessor  and  him.* 
Their  conduct,  when  our  sense  thereof  is 
known  to  our  fellow  citizens,  must  tend  to 
increase  the  general  desire  for  the  contin- 
uance of  a  mutual,  free,  and  amicable  in- 
tercourse with  the  country  over  which  he 
presides."! 

In  October,  1800,  the  legislature  met 
at  Middlebury.  The  political  excitement 
had  apparently  much  subsided.  In  his 
speech,  Governor  Tichenor  urged  the  at- 
tention of  the  assembly  to  the 'particular 
affairs  of  the  state,  l)ut  alluded  to  the  ad- 
ministrations of  Washington  and  Adams, 
in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation.  The 
answer  which  the  assembly  returned  was 
mild,  moral  and  sentimental ;  expressive 
of  the  difficulties  of  legislation,  and  the 
danger  of  being  governed  by  passion  or 
prejudice.  The  common  business  of  the 
state  was  transacted  without  the  violence 
of  party  spirit,  and  several  of  the  officers 
who  were  displaced  on  account  o'f  their 
republicanism  in  1798,  were  re-appointed. 
Another  election  of  president  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  was  soon  to  take  place.  It  was 
known  that  a  majority  of  the  Vermont 
assembly  were  in  favor  of  the  re-election 
of  Mr.  Adams  ;  the  republican  members 
therefore  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  choice  of  electors  by  districts,  thmk- 
infir  that  method  might  prove  more  favour- 
able to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  republican  can- 
didate, than  their  appointment  in  the  Usu- 
al way  by  the  council  and  assembly,  or 
by  any  general  ticket.    Afler  a  long  dis- 
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cussion  this  bill  was  finally  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  95  to  73.  By  this  vote  it  appeared 
that  the  republican  party  had  considera- 
bly increased  during  the  past  year,  and 
that  the  majority  on  the  side  of  the  feder- 
alists amounted  to  only  twenty  two. 

The  Indians  having  been  so  well  sup- 
ported and  paid  at  their  former  attendance 
upon  the  legislature,  again  attended  and 
urged  their  claims  to  lands  in  Vermont. 
The  governor  informed  them  that  the  as- 
sembly had  decided  that  they  had  no  title 
or  just  claim  to  any  lands  in  Vermont — 
that  the  assembly  had  voted  to  give  then^ 
$50  to  defray  their  expenses  on  their  re- 
turn to  their  own  nations — but  that  no 
more  money  would  be  given  them,  either  to 
purchase  their  claims,  or  to  defray  their  ex- 
penses. ^  These  decided  measures  brought 
the  affair  with  the  Indians  to  a  close. 
During  this  session  was  also  passed  an  act 
incorporating  and  establishing  a  college 
at  Middlebury  by  a  vote  of  117  to  51. 

The  events  of  1801,  ffave  a  new  aspect 
to  political  affairs.  Mr.  Adams  lost  the 
election,  and  after  repeated  trials,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 
He  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office 
on  the  4th  of  March,  and  in  his  inaugural 
address,  he  disclaimed  the  principles  of 
political  intolerance,  urged  those  of  can- 
dor and  magnanimity,  and  declared  that 
the  difference  of  political  opinions  was 
not  a  difference  of  principles.  Notwith- 
standing the  apparent  diversity  of  senti- 
ment with  regard  to  the  federal  constitu- 
tion and  government,  *'  we  are,"  said  he, 
**  all  federalists,  we  are  all  republicans.'* 

By  so  frank  an  avowal  of  his  political 
opinions  and  intentions,  the  candid  of  all 
parties  were  led  to  believe  that  party  fac- 
tions and  animosities  were  about  to  .come 
to  an  end,  and  that  all  would  now  unite 
in  support  of  the  federal  government. 
This  was  the  case  in  Vermont.  But  a 
short  time,  however,  ^apsed  before  the 
United  States  attorney  and  marshal,  for 
the  district  of  Vermont,  were  removed 
from  office,  and  their  places  filled  by  per- 
sons of  decided  republican  sentiments. 
Similar  changes  were  ipaade  in  other  states, 
and  it  was  now  believed  that  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, notwithstanding  his  professions, 
would  make  his  own  political  sentiments 
a  necessary  qualification  for  office. 

In  this  state  of  public  affairs,  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  met  at  Newbury  in 
October,  1801.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  republican  party  now  had 
a  majority  of  about  twenty,  and  it  was 
now  generally  supposed  that  they  would 
adopt  the  same  course  pursued,  by  the 
federalists  in  1798,  and  make  all  tke  ap- 
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pointmenls  to  ofEce  from  their  own  polit- 
ical party.  But  this  was  not  the  case. 
Three  new  judges  were  appointed  for  the 
supreme  court ;  but  they  were  not  select- 
ed on  account  of  their  political  opinions, 
but  on  account  of  their  supposed  qualifi- 
cations for  the  office.  In  the  other  ap- 
pointments, they  followed  the  customary 
method  of  regarding  the  county  nomina- 
tions, and  louked  rather  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  candidate  than  to  his  political 
opinions.  The  customary  business  of 
legislation  was  pursued  with  diligence, 
calmness  and  impartiality. 

In  1798,  the  federalists  had  introduced 
the  custom  of  addressing  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  republican 
party,  having  now  gained  the  ascendancy, 
thought  it  necessary  to  imitate  the  exam- 
ple, by  a  respectfbl  address  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son. A  committee  was  appointed,  and  an 
address  reported,  expressive  of  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
person  and  political  opinions  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  containing  no  reflections  upon 
the  former  administration.  When  this 
address  was  brought  before  the  house  for 
their  adoption,  the  federalists  proposed  a 
trifling  alteration  in  some  of  the  expres- 
sions, which  the  opposite  party  supposed 
was  designed  to  prevent  any  address  be- 
ing made.  A  debate  now  arose  about 
words  and  phrases,  which  gradually  in- 
creased in  power  and  violence,  till  the 
spirit  of  party  was  wrought  almost  to 
phrenzy  and  madness.  This  debate  was 
continued  on  three  successive  days,  and 
ten  times  were  votes  taken  upon  it  by 
yeas  and  nays.  At  length,  after  some 
slight  alterations,  the  address  was  finally 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  86  yeas  to  59  nays.* 

In  October,  1802,  the  legislature  met  at 
Burlington,  and  Mr.  Tichenor  was  found 
to  be  re-elected  governor  by  a  respectable 
majority.  In  his  speech,  he  adverted  to 
the  alarming  progress  of  party  spirit,  and 
to  the  dangers  to  be  apprehoiided  fVom  it 
to  our  political  institutions.  The  house, 
as  usual,  appointed  a  committee  who  re- 
ported an  answer  to  the  speech.  This 
answer  was  intended  not  only  as  an  an- 
swer to  the  governojr,  but  a  declaration  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  house  with  regard 
to  the  present  and  preceding  administra- 
tions of  the  general  government.  It  was 
written  in  a  peculiar  style,  abounding  in 
sly  insinuations,  Ailsome  adulation,  and 
ambiguous  paragraphs.  The  debate  upon 
this  answer  was  warm  and  spirited,  but 
it  was  finally  adopted,  without  alteration, 
by  a  vote  of  93  to  85.  The  minority  en- 
tered upon  the  journals  of  the  house  a 
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protest  against  this  answer,  signed  by  "59 
members.  ^ , 

After  this  business  was  disposed  of,  and 
to  prevent  similar  occasions  of  excite- 
ment, one  of  the  members  gravely  intro- 
duced a  motion  to  recommend  that  the 
governor  should  not  hereafter  make  a  for- 
mal speech.  This  motion  was,  however, 
decided  in  the  negative,  and  happily  no 
other  business  was  Drought  forward  which 
was  calculated  to  arouse  the  prejudices  or 
inflame  the  minds  of  the  members.  The 
republican  majority  was  evidently  less 
than  it  was  the  preceding  year,  and  did 
not  venture  to  hazard  the  adoption  of  vio- 
lent or  proscriptive  measures.  The  ap- 
pointments were  mostly  made  from  the 
republican  party,  but  the  business  of  the 
session  was  generally  managed  with  pru- 
dence and  moderation. 

In  18U3,  the  legislature  met  at  West- 
minster. Every  part  of  the  country  was 
now  agitated  by  political  intrigues  and 
debates.  The  governor  opened  the  ses- 
sion, as  usual,  with  a  speech ;  but  he 
carefully  avoided  political  questions,  and 
called  the  attention  of  the  legislature  im- 
mediately to  the  business  of  the  state. 
A  committee  was  appointed,  who  reported 
an  answer  to  his  excellency's  speech, 
which  was  adopted  without  debate,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  call  up  the  feelings 
of  party,  till  the  appointment  of  civil  offi- 
cers came  on.  The  republicans  had  a 
small  majority  in  the  hofise,  and  they  now 
resolved  to  employ  it  in  weakening  their 
opponents.  Several  of  the  judges  were 
displaced,  and  men  of  more  approved  re- 
publican principles  appointed  in  their 
places,  and  the  work  of  proscription,  on 
account  of  political  opinions,  was  now 
carried  farther  than  it  was  by  the  federal- 
ists in  1798. 

The  subject  of  banks  first  came  before 
the  legislature  at  this  session.  Petitions 
were  received  from  Windsor  and  Burling- 
ton to  be  allowed  to  establish  banks  in 
those  towns ;  and  bills  passed  the  house 
of  representatives  granting  the  privileges 
prayed  for,  but  they  were  returned  by  the 
governor  and  council  non-concurred  in, 
accompanied  by  eight  reasons  against 
banking,  which  were  entered  on  the  jour- 
nal.* The  matter  was  then  referred  to 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  It 
was  expected  that  proposals  would  be  re- 
ceived from  Congress,  during  this  session, 
to  amend  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  oblige  the  electors  to  dis- 
tinguish, on  the  votes  given  in,  the  person 
intended  for  president  from  the  one  in- 
tended for  vice  president.   As  it  was  sup- 


*  Sot  Journal  of  General  AMembly.  1803,  p.  5135. 
Ako  ankU  on  fianki,  Chap.  VIl.    '        '^ 
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posed  that  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  secure  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, the  repuhlican  members  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  act  upon  it  before  they 
adjourned.  Bj|t,  finding  that  it  would 
require  the  session  to  be  protracted  to  au 
unreasonable  length,  they  decided  upon 
an  adjourned  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Wind- 
tor,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  January. 

In  January,  1804,  the  legislature  met  at 
"Windsor,  according  to  adjoucpment,  and 
the  proposed  amendment  was  laid  before 
them.  Af\er  some  debate,  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  the  assembly,  yeas 
93,  navs  64.  This  same  question  was  be- 
fore the  legislature  in  1799,  and  Was 
passed  in  the, affirmative,  by  a  vote  of  94 
to  42.  In  this  case,  all  the  federalists  vo- 
ted in  favor  of  the  proposed  alteration,  and 
all  the  republicans  against ;  but,  in  1804, 
all  the  republicans  were  in  favor  of  the 
amendment,  and  all  the  federalists  op- 
posed to  it.  Thus  it  appears  that  both 
parties  had  totally  changed  their  votes  in 
the  course  of  four  years,  and  that  they 
had  either  changed  their  principles,  or 
that  they  acted  without  principle. 

In  October,  1804,  the  leffislature  held 
their  annual  session  at  Rutland.  At  tliis 
session,  another  proposal  for  amending 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  came 
before  the  assembly*  This  origmated  in 
Massachusetts,  and  its  object  was  to  ap- 
portion the  representatives  from  the  sev- 
eral states  according  to  the  number  of  free 
white  inhabitants,  to  the  exclusion  of 
those  elected  on  account  of  the  slaves  in 
any  state.  The  committee,  to  whom  this 
subject  was  referred,  reported  that  "  the 
amendment  proposed  would  materially 
affect  that  part  of  the  constitution  which 
was  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  would  have  a  tendency  to  destroy 
that  union  among  the  states,  so  essential 
to  our  national  prosperity,"  and  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  106  to  76. 
The  customary  business  of  the  session 
was  transacted  with  expedition  and  pro- 
priety. Complaint  having  been  made, 
that  the  judges  of  tlie  supreme  court  had 
taken  illegd  fees,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, towards  the  close  of  the  session, 
to  inquire  into  the  subject.  The  commit- 
tee reported  the  facts,  and  that  in  their 
opinion,  fees  had  been  taken  agreeably  to 
the  fee  bill.  The  house  accepted  the  re- 
port, so  far  as  it  related  to  the  facts,  but 
not  as  to  the  opinion  given  of  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  judges.  The 
legislature  then  adjourned,  leaving  the 
matter  in  this  state  of  indecision. 

In  October,  1805,  the  assembly  met  at 
Danville.  The  ffovernor's  speech  related 
principally  to  the  internal  affkirs  of  the 


state,  and,  neither  ^at,  nor  the  answer, 
which  was  returned  by  the  assembly,  waa 
calculated  to  arouse  party  feelings,  or  af- 
ford subjects  of  controversy.  The  com- 
plaint against  the  judges  for  taking  ille- 
gal fees  was  again  taken  up,  and  occupied 
the  assembly  for  several  days,  and  gave 
rise  to  much  warm  debate.  It  was,  how- 
ever, finally  ^^Resolved^  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  this  house,  that  the  fees  taken  b^ 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were 
taken  with  upright  views,  and  that  ao 
further  order  ought  to  be  taken  on  the 
subject."  This  resolution  was  passed  bj 
a  vote  of  100  to  82. 

At  this  session,  two  more  proposals  for 
amending  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  came  before  the  legislature.  One 
from  North  Carolina,  having  for  its  object 
to  empower  Congress  to  pass  a  law  to 
prevent  the  further  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  United  States ;  and  the  other  froia 
Kentucky,  the  object  of  which  was  to  di- 
minish the  powers  of  the  United  States 
courts.  The  former  proposal  was  adopted 
by  the  assembly  without  debate  or  oppo- 
sition, and  the  latter  was  referred  to  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  An  act 
was  passed  at  this  session,  empowering 
the  governor  to  take  measures  for  ascer- 
taining the  trne  north  line  of  the  state, 
and  another  act  fixing  upon  Montpelier  as 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  state,  from  and  afler  the  year  1808. 

The  next  session  of  the  legislature  was 
held  at  Middlebury,  in  October,  1806. 
Mr.  Tichenor  wasaffain  re-ele6ted  gover- 
nor by  a  respectable  majority,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  made  by  the  republi- 
can party  to  prevent  it.  His  opponents, 
however,  had  a  considerable  majority  ia 
the  assembly,  and  in  their  answer  to  the 
governor*s  speech,  tliey  did  not  attempt 
to  conceal  their  hostility  to  the  measures 
which  he  had  recommended.  When  the 
resolutions  from  Kentucky,  which  had 
been  laid  over  by  the  former  assembly, 
came  up,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  after  some 
debate,  adopted  the  proposed  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  148  to  34 ;  thus  manifesting 
their  desire  to  increase  their  own  powers 
by  diminishing  those  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment. It  being  reported  tliat  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson intended  to  retire  to  private  life  at 
the  close  of  his  first  term  of  office,  the 
assembly  drew  up  a  respectful  address  to 
him,  which  was  intended  to  induce  him 
to  become  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
An  act  was  also  passed  at  this  session  es- 
tablishing a  state  bank,  consisting  of  two 
branches,  one  at  Woodstock,  and  the  oth- 
er at  Middlebury.* 


•  Sm  arlick  oa  Banks,  Chap.  Yll. 
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In  October,  1807,  the  legislature  melRt 
Woodstock,  and,  on  counting  the  votes, 
Israel  Smith,  the  republican  candidate, 
was  found  to  be  elected  governor  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Tichenor.  In  his  speech, 
the  governor  confined  his  remarks  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  state,  and  particu- 
larly suggested  such  alterations  in  the 
criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  state,  as  to 
substitute  confinement  to  h«rd  labor  in 
the  place  of  corporal  punishment.  In 
conformity  to  these  suggestions,  an  act 
was  passed  during  the  session  establish- 
ing a  state  penitentiary  at  Windsor,  and 
making  the  necessary  appropriations  fbr 
carrying  it  into  effect. 

The  Tefirislature  assembled  for  the  first 
time  at  Montpelier,  the  established  capi- 
tal of  the  stote,  in  October,  180!^.  Mr. 
Tichenor  was  elected  governor,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  held  the 
ofiice  the  preceding  vear.  In  his  speech, 
he  expressed  a  decided  disapprobation  of 
the  leading  measures  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration.  The  republicans  having 
a  majority  in  the  assembly,  returned  an 
answer,  in  which  they  expressed  the  full- 
est confidence  in  the  president,  and  a 
hearty  approval  of  his  measures.  No  sub- 
ject of  uncommon  interest  was  brought 
forward  at  this  session,  and  the  ordinary 
business  was  disposed  of  in  the  usual 
manner. 

In  1809,  the  republican  party  succeeded 
in  electing  Jonas  Galusha  governor,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Tichenor,  who  had  filled 
that  office  with  fidelity  for  eleven  years. 
The  governor's  speech,  and  the  replv  to 
it  by  the  assembly,  were  expressive  of  the 
political  opinions  entertained  by  the  re- 
publican party  generally  throughout  the 
union.  At  this  session,  an  address  was 
adopted,  congratulating  James  Madison 
upon  his  elevation  to  the  presidency.  A 
proposed  amendment  to  the  federil  con- 
stitution, from  Virginia,  also  came  before 
the  assembly,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
enable  state  legislatures  to  remove  their 
senators  in  Congress  from  office,  when 
they  should  deem  it  expedient.  The 
amendment  was,  however,  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  the  house. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Galusha  was  re-elected 
governor  of  the  state,  and  the  republican 
party  had  a  decided  majority  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  Though  the  spirit  of  party 
was  running  high,  the  governor's  speech 
and  the  answer  to  it  were  in  a  concilia- 
tory tone,  and  the  usual  business  of  the 
session  was  transacted  with  due  regard  to 
the  public  good.  An  act  was  passed,  mak- 
ing the  bills  of  the  Vermont  state  bank  a 
lawful  tender  in  payment  of  all  land  taxes 
granted  at  that  session  of  the  legislature. 


Israel  Smith,  the  fourth  governor  or 
Vermont,  died  this  year,  at  Rutland.  He 
settled  in  this  state  at  an  early  period,  in 
the  practice  of  law,  and  soon  rose  to  emi- 
nence in  his  profesiion.  In  17U7,  he  was 
elected  chief  justict  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Vermont  j  in  1801,  was  chosen  repre- 
sentative in  Con|rre88 ;  in  1803,  iienator 
in  Congress,  and  m  1807  governor  of  the 
state.  He  was  a  man  of  Uie  purest  mor- 
als, the  strictest  integrity,  and  filled  all 
the  stations  he  occupied  honorably  to 
himself,  and  usefully  to  the  public. 

The  year  1811  was  distinguished  by 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  freshets  known 
in  Vermont  It  occurred  on  the  22d  of 
July.  Dark  clouds  came  over  from  the 
south-west,  and  the  rain  soon  began  to 
descend  in-  such  torrents  that  every  rill 
was  swelled  into  the  magnitude  of  a  river^ 
and  foaming  cataracts  were  formed  where^ 
ordinarily  no  water  was  to  be  seen.  The 
deluge  of  water  rushed  onward  with  such 
impetuosity  that  hardly  any  thing  could 
withstand  its  force.  The  heaviest  part  or 
the  storm  descended  upon  the  counties  of 
Rutland  and  Windsor,  in  which  counties 
probably  two-thirds  of  the  mills  and 
bridges  were  swept  away,  and  immense 
other  damage  done  by  the  destruction  of 
buildings,  fences,  crops,  &c.  The  effects 
of  that  freshet  are  visible  at  this  time,  af- 
ter a  lapse  of  30  years.* 

Jonas  Gabsha,  who  was  again  elected 
governor,  opened  his  speech  tb  the  legis- 
lature by  the  following  candid  remark: 
"  When  we  realize  the  greatness  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  us  by  so  many  thousands 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  to  direct,  as  their 
faithful  representatives,  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  in  which  the  happiness  of  each  in- 
dividual claims  equal  regard,  and  the 
rights  of  all  claim  the  same  protection  and 
support,  we  shall  feel  it  our  indispensable 
duty  to  lay  aside  all  party  prejudices,  and 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  actuated  by  no  oth- 
er motives  than  those  which  coincide  with 
individual  justice,  and  the  greatest  gen- 
eral good.'  The  same  sentiment  was 
reciprocated  in  the  beginning  of  the  an- 
swer to  the  speech,  but  was  Tost  sight  of 
in  the  subsequent  part,  an<f  a  liberal  share 
of  obloquy  cast  upon  the  federalists.  This 
year  another  proposal  for  amending  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  came 
before  the  assembly.     This  amendment 


*  Tb«  sathor  well  remembert  thh  itorm,  and  h» 
wftll  rtcoll«ett  it!  eflbct  upon  a  iDmll  brook  which 
ran  near  hii  father's  hniiM,  in  Bridfawater  in  ih* 
eoonty  of  Windsor.  This  ttraam,  which  would  or- 
dinarily run  through  an  orifice  3  inches  in  diameter* 
wa«  so  much  swollen  as  to  bo  from  one  to  two  rods 
wide  j  and,  alonf  the  middle  of  the  channel,  from  4 
to  5  (bet  deepi  masiog  at  the  saina  time  with  great 
rapidity. 
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MR.  RICH  S  RESOLUTION- 


declared  that  any  citizei,  who  should  ac- 
cept any  title  of  nobility  or  honor,  or  any 
pension  or  emolument,  from  any  foreign 
power,  without  the  coisent  of  Congress, 
should  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  This  amccdraent  the  assem- 
bly agreed  to  recomnend  by  a  unanim- 
ous vote.  The  year  1812  is  memorable 
on  account  of  the  declaration  of  war  by 
the  United  States  against  Great  Britain. 
We  shall  not  attemst  to  give  the  particu- 
lars of  this  war,  and  still  it  will  probably 
be  expected  that  we  Aould  at  least  give 
a  sketch  of  the  trantactions  within  our 
own  borders,  and  in  which  our  own  citi- 
xens  were  more  particularly  concerned ; 
and  this  we  shall  endeavor  to  do  in  the 
following  section. 


SbctioH  IIL 
Legislative  proeeedingsf rem  1812  f«  1815 

—  War  with  Great  BriUinr-^Events  on 

Lake  Champlain^BaUleet  Plattsburgk. 

Our  liraiU  will  by  no  mcAUs  permit  us 
to  investigate  the  causes  by  which  the 
United  States  were  led  to  engage  in  the 
second  war  with  Great  Britain,  nor  to 
mention  any  of  the  events  of  that  war,  ex- 
cepting such  as  transpired  in  our  immedi- 
ate vicmity.  Causes  of  complaint  had  ex- 
isted for  several  years,  which,  as  earlj  as 
1809,  led  to  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Con- 
gress, interdicting  all  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain.  On  the  3d  of 
April,  1812,  Congress  laid  an  embargo 
upon  all  the  shipping  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  90  days,  and 
on  the  18th  of  June  followinjr,  an  act  was 
passed  declaring  war  with  Great  Britain. 
On  the  passage  of  this  act  the  vote  stood 
as  follows ;  in  the  hoase  of  representa- 
tives yeas  79,  nays  49,  and  in  the  senate 
yeas  19,  nays  13.  Tke  principal  causes 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure 
were  declared  to  be  **the  impressment  of 
American  seamen  by  the  British — the 
plundering  of  American  commerce,  and 
the  British  orders  in  council." 

In  October,  1812,  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  assembled  at  Montpelier.  In 
his  speech.  Governor  Galusha  urged  the 
assembly  to  second  the  measures  of  the 
general  government — provide  the  means 
for  the  defence  of  our  own  citizens,  and 
for  sustaining  our  national  rights  and 
honor.  The  assembly  returned  an  answer 
fully  concurring  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
governor ;  but  thinking  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  demanded  a  more  explicit  avow- 
al, Mr.  Rich  introduced  the  following 
Kiesolution : 

**  Resolvedly  That  the  constituted  author- 


ities of  our  country  having  declared  war 
between  the  United  Slates  and  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies,  it  is  our 
duty,  as  citizens,  to  support  the  measure, 
otherwise  we  shtUl  identify  ourselves  with 
the  enemij,  with  no  other  distinction  than 
that  of  locality.  We,  therefore,  pledge 
ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to  our  gov- 
ernment, that  with  our  individual  exer- 
tions, our  examples,  and  influence,  we 
will  support  our  government  and  country 
in  the  present  contest ;  and  rely  on  the 
Gre;at  Arbiter  of  events  for  a  favorable 
result.*' 

This  resolution  was  discussed  for  sev- 
eral days,  and  with  much  warmth,  and 
various  attempts  were  made  by  the  feder- 
alists to  modify  it,  by  striking  out  or  al- 
tering the  part  in  italic,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  it  was  finally  passed  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  by  a  vote  of  128  to  79.  But  Uie 
minority  were  not  silent.  They  entered 
their  protest  upon  the  journals  of  the 
house,  in  which  they  acknowledge  them- 
selves under  the  most  sacred  obligation 
to  yield  a  prompt  and  faithful  obedience 
to  every  law  of  Congress,  and  to  support 
with  their  lives  all  that  is  dear  to  free- 
men, the  independence  of  their  country  ; 
yet  they  declare  the  resolution  to  be  sub- 
versive of  the  true  principles  of  a  repub- 
lican government.  They  likewise  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  the  leading 
measures  of  the  national  administration, 
and  pronounced  the  declaration  of  war  to 
be  premature  and  impolitic.  The  major- 
ity, however,  proceeded  to  act  up  to  the 
spirit  of  their  resolve,  and  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  all  intercourse  between  the 
people  of  Vermont  and  Canada,  without 
a  permit  from  the  governor,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  $1000  fine,  and  seven  years  con- 
finement at  hard  labor  in  the  state's  pris- 
on. They  also  passed  an  act  exempting 
the  persons  and  property  of  the  militia, 
while  in  actual  service,  from  attachment ; 
an  act,  laying  a  tax  of  one  cent  per  acre 
on  the  lands  in  the  state,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  assessments,  and  other  acts  re- 
lating to  the  detaching  and  paying  of  the 
militia. 

These  legislative  regulations  proving 
oppressive  to  th*  people,  many  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  war  abandoned  the  republi- 
can ranks,  and  went  over  to  the  opposi- 
tion. As  the  elections  in  1813  approach- 
ed, both  parties  exerted  to  the  utmost 
every  means  in  their  power,  the  one  to 
gain  and  the  other  to  preserve  the  ascen- 
dancy. When  the  assembly  came  togeth- 
er in  October,  it  was  found  that  neither 
candidate  for  governor  had  been  elected 
by  the  people.  On  attempting  a  choice 
by  the  assembly,  they  were  found  to  be 
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diTided  into  two  parties  exactly  eaual. 
After  much  mancBuvreinflr  and  teveral  tri- 
als, Martin  Chittenden,  the  federal  candi- 
date, yftM  elected  by  a  small  majority. 
The  sentiments  of  the  goyernor's  speech, 
and  of  the  answer  to  it,  were  in  the  high- 
est tone  of  federalism,  and  consequently 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  war  and  the 
measures  of  the  general  government.  The 
minority,  75  in  number,however,  protest- 
ed against  these  sentiments,  and  entered 
their  reasons  upon  the  journals  of  the 
house. 

The  federalists  having  now  the  ascen- 
dancy, nearly  all  the  appointments  to 
office  were  made  from  that  party:  afler 
which  the  legislature  proceeded  to  repeal 
the  several  laws  before  mentioned,  which 
had  been  enacted  the  preceding  year.  The 
spirit  of  party  was  now  wrought  up  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  the  parties  did  not  hes- 
itate to  brand  each  other  with  the  oppro- 
brious names  of  tories,  traitors,  and  ene- 
mies to  their  country.  The  enmity  was 
such  as  to  destroy  the  harmony  and  inter- 
course of  families  and  neighbors,  and  at 
times  they  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  pro- 
ceeding to  open  hostilities. 

The  smuggling  business  led  to  frequent 
encounters  between  the  smugglers  and 
custom-house  officers,  during  the  war  and 
the  non-intercourse  which  preceded  it,  in 
some  of  which  blood  was  shed  and  lives 
lost.  The  first  serious  affray  of  this  kind 
took  place  on  Winooski  river,  at  Burling- 
ton, in  1808,  between  a  party  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  custom  department  and  a 
smuggling  vessel  called  the  Black  Snake. 
In  this  encounter,  two  men  were  killed 
by  the  smugglers.  The  smugglers  were, 
however,  taken  and  tried  by  a  special 
court  at  Burlington.  Dean,  one  of  them, 
was  executed,  and  the  others,  excepting 
Day  who  was  discharged,  were  sentenced 
to  the  state  prison.  Franklin  county 
was  the  scene  of  frequent  skirmishes. 
The  smugglers  usually  travelled  in  the 
night,  and  went  in  so  large  companies  and 
so  well  armed,  as  to  make  it  very  danger- 
ous business  for  the  custom-house  officers 
to  interrupt  them.  Similar  disturbances 
were  common  all  along  our  northern 
frontier. 

About  the  first  of  September,  1813,  Mr. 
Samuel  Beach,  of  Canaan,  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  state,  had  a,permit  from 
the  governor  to  go  into  CansJda  to  repair 
a  roiU-dam.  He  sent  forward  his  work- 
men with  a  team,  which  was  taken  from 
them  by  John  Dennett  and  others,  and 
driven  back-  Beach,  in  attempting  to  re- 
cover his  team,  was  fired  upon  by  Dennett 
and  killed.  Dennett  and  his  associates 
were  taken  and  confined  in  jail,  from 


which  he  escaped  in  January  following  to 
the  neighboring  forests,  where  he  contin- 
ued till  the  next  August,  when  he  was 
retaken,  but  not  till  after  he  was  mortally 
wounded  by  his  pursueri.  It  appeared 
that  Dennett  resisted,  and  was  shot  while 
attempting  to  kill  Mr.  Mirgan,  by  a  Mr. 
Sperry,  another  of  the  punuers. 

In  the  summer  of  1812,  some  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  lakeChamplain,  to 
oppose  the  naval  force  af  the  British. 
Nothing,  however,  occuxed  on  the  lake 
worthy  of  notice  till  the  5d  of  June  1813. 
On  that  day  the  Growler  and  Eagle  sail- 
ed from  Plattsburg  undeithe  command  or 
Lieut.  Smith  in  pursuit  of  some  Britisb 
gun-boats  which  had  nade  their  appear- 
ance on  the  lake.  On  thcfoUowing  morn- 
ing, when  near  the  Canala  line,  they  were 
led,  in  pursuit  of  the  boato,  into  shoal  wa- 
ter near  the  shore,  wherethe  Eagle  groun- 
ded and  became  unmansjreable,  and,  aAer 
four  hours  hard  fightiij|r,  the  Growler 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  British. 
On  the  3Uth  of  July,  a  detachment  of  the 
British,  about  1400  stron^,landed  at  Platts- 
burgh,  where  they  decoyed  the  Amer- 
ican barracks,  esti nuked  to  be  worth 
$25,000,  and  ipuch  otlier  property,  both 
public  and  private.  ?he  public  stores 
having  been  previousb  removed  to  Bur- 
lington, the  enemy  piDceeded  thither  and 
fired  a  few  shot  upon  the  town,  but,  as 
soon  as  the  cannon  b^an  to  play  upon 
them  from  the  shore, they  retired. 

Outhe  20th  of  An^st,  the  Americans 
had  equipped  a  nayal  force  upon  lake 
Champlain,  consisting  of  the  President, 
carrying  12  guns.  Com.  Preble  11,  Mont- 
gomery, 11,  Frances,  6, and  two  gun-boats 
and  six  scows,  carrying  one  gun  each, 
making  in  the  whole  48  guns.  With  this 
force  Com.  Macdonough  sailed  from  Bur- 
lington to  the  line  in  September,  and  of- 
fered battle  to  the  enemy,  but  they  de- 
clined and  retired  into  Canada.  The 
northern  army  was  assembled  at  Burling- 
ton under  the  command  of  Gen.  Hamp- 
ton and  consisted  of  about  4000  men. 
Early  in  September  this  army  was  em- 
barked at  Burlington,  and  landed  at  Cum- 
berland Head,  near  Plattsburgh.  On  the 
9th,  they  proceeded  to  Chazy,  and  attack- 
ed the  enemy's  advanced  post  at  Odle- 
town. 

Finding  it  impracticable  to  make  his 
way  into  Canada,  by  that  route,  Hamp- 
ton returned  to  Champlain,  and  took  the 
route  to  Chateauffuay,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  25th.  Col.  Clark  was  in  the  mean 
time  detached,  and  ordered  to  attack  a 
small  British  force  at  St.  Armand,  on  Mis- 
sisco  Bay.  He  found  the  enemy  drawn 
up  under  Major  Powel,  but  wholly  unex- 
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pecting  an  attack  by  land,  and,  after  an 
action  of  ten  minutes,  they  surrendered 
'themselves  pnsoners  of  war.  The  Amer- 
ican force  engaged  was  102,  and  the  nnm- 
l)cr  of  prisoneri  taken  and  sent  to  Bur- 
lington, was  111.  Nine  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  aU  14  wounded.  The  array 
Tinder  Gen.  Himpton  engaged  with  the 
enemy  at  Chat»auguay,  on  the  26th  of  Oc- 
tober, but  beingunsucces8ful,and  the  sea- 
son far  advancd,  he  soon  after  returned 
into  winter  quaters,  at  Flattsburgh. 

A  brigade  of  Vermont  militia,  which 
had  been  draftd  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  und  marched  to  Platts- 
burgh,  were  on  the  10th  of  November, 
discharged  from  e^rvice  by  a  proclamation 
of  Gov.  Chittendm,  and  ordered  to  return 
home.  To  this  order  the  officers  of  said 
brigade,  refusedobedience,  and  returned 
a  written  protestn gainst  it.  The  militia, 
however,  returwd  before  their  time  of 
service  was  expied,  and  no  further  no- 
tice was  taken  d*  the  transaction.  Com- 
modore Macdoiough  went  into  winter 
.<]uarters  at  Ottei Creek,  with  his  flotilla, 
on  the  19th  of  Ebcember.  Thus  termin- 
ated the  northerr.  campaign,  for  1813. 

In  the  spring  of  1814,  the  northern  ar- 
my, having  been  placed  under  General 
Wilkinson,  advaiced  from  Plattsburgh 
along  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  and  en- 
tered Canada.  Afttr  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tack upon  the  titone  mills  at  Lacole,  and 
;6orae  other  skirmiihes,  in  which  the 
Americans  lost  abotit  100  men  in  killed 
and  wounded,  they  lonxid  it  necessary  to 
retreat.  In  the  inetn  time  Commodore 
Macdonough  was  making  every  effort  to 
get  in  readiness  in  Otter  Creek,  a  suffici- 
ent naval  force  to  natch  that  of  the  ene- 
my upon  the  lake.  On  the  J 4th  of  May, 
the  enemy's  fleet,  consisting  of  a  brig, 
3  sloops,  and  13  galliei,  passed  up  the 
lake,  and  opened  a  spirited  fire  upon  the 
battery,  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek, 
with  a  view  of  forcing  their  way  up  the 
creek  and  destroying  the  American  ship- 
ping before  it  should  be  ready  for  service. 
But  in  this  they  were  unsuccessful.  They 
were  repulsed  by  the  garrison,  and  the 
Vermont  militia,  and  soon  after  returned 
to  the  northward. 

About  the  last  of  May,  Commodore 
Macdonough  entered  the  lake  with  his 
flotilla  and  proceeded  to  Plattsburgh,  and 
afterwards  advanced  nearer  the  line,  but 
nothing  of  consequence  occurred  on  the 
lake  till  the  latter  part  of  the  season. 
About  the  first  of  September,  Governor 
Prevost  entered  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  head  of  14,000  men  and 
advanced  towards  Plattsburgh,  which  was 
garrisoned  by  only  one  brigade,  under 


General  Macomb ;  the  main  northern  ar- 
my having  marched  to  the  westward.  On 
the  7th  of  September,  the  enemy  appear- 
ed before  Plattsburgh,  and  were  employed 
in  getting  on  their  battering  train,  erect- 
ing batteries,  and  in  skirmishes  with  the 
Americans,  but  did  not '  make  a  genera] 
assault  till  the  arrival  of  their  flotilla. 

In  the  mean  time  every  effort  was  made 
to  call  in  the  neighboring  militia.  Ex- 
presses were  sent  into  Vermont,  and  the 
Green  Mountain  Boys, without  distinction 
of  party,  shouldered  their  guns  and  has- 
tened forward  to  repel  the  invasion  ;  and 
in  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  subse- 
quent conflict,  they  nobly  sustained  their 
high  character  for  firmness  and  bravery. 
The  American  land  force,  however,  con- 
tinued much  inferior  to  that  of  the  British. 
The  British  force  upon  the  lake  was  also 
superior  to  the  American.  It  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Downie,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  frigate  of  39  guns,  a  brig  of 
16,  two  sloops  of  11  guns  each,  and  13 
^n-boats,  carrying  18  guns,  amounting 
m  the  whole  to  95  guns,  and  manned  by 
1050  men.  The  American  force  under 
Commodore  Macdonough,  consisted  of 
the  Saratoga,  of  26  guns,  the  Eagle,  of 
20,  Ticonderoga,  of  17,  the  Preble,  of  7, 
and  10  gun-boats,  carrying  16  guns, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  ^,  and  man- 
ned by  820  men. 

As  it  was  generally  understood  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  British  to  make  an 
attack  both  by  land  and  water,  at  the 
same  time.  Com.  Macdonough  determin- 
ed to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy's 
squadron,  at  anchor  in  Plattsburgh  Bay. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  Sep- 
tember, the  lookout  boat  announced  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  and  about  9 
o'clock,  they  anchored  in  a  line  about 
300  yards  from  the  American  squadron. 
In  this  situation  the  whole  force  on  both 
sides  became  engaged.  The  conflict  was 
exceedingly  obstinate ;  the  enemy  fought 
with  great  bravery,  but  the  superiority  of 
the  American  gunnery  prevailed  over  the 
enemy's  superior  force.  After  an  action  of 
two  hours  and  20  minutes,  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  was  silenced,  and  her  frigate,  brig 
and  two-  sloops  were  surrendered  to  the 
Americans.  Some  of  their  firallies  were 
sunk,  and  the  others  made  tneir  escape. 
The  British  lost  in  this  action,  84  killed 
and,  116  wounded.  Among  the  kill- 
ed were  Commodore  Downie,  and  three 
lieutenants.  The  American  loss  was  52 
killed,  and  58  wounded.  Among  the  for- 
mer were  lieutenants,  Gamble  and  Stans- 
bury. 

The  commencement  of  the  naval  ac- 
tion seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  a  general 
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usault  by  land.  The  enemy  opened 
their  batteries  upon  the  American  works, 
and  at  the  same  time  attempted  to  cross 
the  Saranac,  and  gain  the  rear  of  the 
Americans.  The  Americans  kept  up  a 
destructive  fire  from  their  forts,  and  met 
the  enemy  at  every  point  with  the  most 
determined  bravery.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  their  fleet  had  surrendered, 
the  enemy  relinquished  all  their  hopes, 
and  began  making  arrangements  for  a  re- 
treat. During  the  afternoon  and  night, 
all  the  enemy's  forces  were  withdrawn, 
and  they  retired  with  such  precipitation, 
and  were  so  closely  pursued  by  the  Amer- 
icans, that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  be- 
hind their  wounded,  and  large  quantities 
of  provisions,  ammunition  and  military 
stores.  The  whole  loss  of  the  enemy  up- 
on land,  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners 
and  deserters,  exceeded  2,500  men.  The 
aggregate  loss  of  the  Americans,  did  not 
exceed  150. 

After  the  battle  of  Plattsburgh,  nothing 
farther  occurred  upon  lake  Champlain 
worthy  of  notice  during  the  war.  The 
legislature  of  Vermont  assembled  as  usual 
in  October,  and  it  again  appeared  that  no 
governor  had  been  elected  by  the  suffra- 
ges of  the  people.  The  legislature  then 
proceeded  to  the  choice  of  a  governor, 
and  Martin  Chittenden,  wns  elected  by  a 
majority  of  20  votes.  Much  complaint 
having  been  made  because  the  governor 
did  not  order  out  the  militia  for  the  de- 
fence of  Plattsburgh,  instead  of  calling 
upon  them  as  volunteers,  he  adverted  to 
that  subject  in  his  speech,  by  saying, 
that,  na  no  portion  of  our  militia  had 
been  detached  by  the  President  for  the 
flervice  of  the  United  States,  a  call  upon 
our  patriotic  citizens  for  their  voluntary 
services  was,  in  this  case,  considered  to 
be  the  only  mode  by  which  efficient  and 
timely  aid  could  be  afforded. 

He  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  employed  in  repelling  the 
enemy  and  in  teaching  them  the  '*  morti- 
fy'me  lesson,  that  the  soil  of  freedom  will 
not  bear  the  tread  of  hostile  feet  with  im- 
punity ;"  and  declared  their  "achieve- 
ments were  not  surpassed  in  the  records 
of  naval  and  military  warfare.'*  But 
while  he  acknowledged  with  gratitude, 
the  interposition  of  Providence  for  pre- 
venting the  designs  of  the  enemy  and 
saving  our  borders  from  the  desolations 
of  war,  he  declared  that  his  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  the  war  remained  unaltered — 
that  he  **  conscientiously  disapproved  of 
it  as  unnecessary,  unwise  and  hopeless 
in  all  its  offensive  operations."  To  this 
speech  the  house  returned  a  dignified  and 
respectful  answer,  reciprocating  the  sen* 


timents  of  his  excellency  with  regard  to 
the  transactions  at  Plattsburgh,  and  pledg- 
ing to  him  their  cordial  co-operation  in 
measures  calculated  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic good.* 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  the 
assembly,  attempts  were  made  by  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  republican 
party  to  substitute  another,  containing  re- 
flections discreditable  to  the  governor 
and  the  party  in  power,t  and  when  these 
failed  they  entered  a  solemn  protest 
against  the  sentiments  contained  in  it,  up- 
on the  journals  of  the  assembly  .t 

The  correspondence  between  governor 
Chittenden,  James  Monroe,  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  and  Generals 
Macomb,  Strong  and  Newell,  in  relation 
to  the  Vermont  militia  and  the  transac- 
tions at  Plattsburgh  were  laid  before  the 
assembly  and  published  in  the  jounial8.§ 

At  this  session  a  resolotion  was  adopt- 
ed expressing  the  thanks  of  the  legislature 
to  General  Macomb  and  his  companions 
in  arms — to  General  Strong  and  the  pat- 
riotic volunteers  from  Vermont  under  his 
command,  and  to  Commodore  Macdon- 
ough  and  the  officers  and  crew  of  his 
squadron,  in  testimony  of  their  high 
sense  of  their  bravery  and  good  conduct 
on  the  memorable  llth  of  September, 
IS]  Ay  by  which  the  enemy  were  repuUcd 
by  land,  and  their  squadron  captured  upon 
the  lake.  In  further  consideration  of 
his  services,  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
granting  to  Commodore  Macdonough  a 
farm  belonging  to  Vermont,  and  lying  up- 
on Cumberland  head,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  late  naval  engagement  in  which  he 
had  acquired  so  much  honor.  A  commu- 
nication was  received  during  this  session 
from  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in- 
viting Vermont  to  appoint  delegates  to 
meet  delegates  from  the  other  New  Eng- 
land States  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  state  of  the 
Union.  But  by  a  vote  of  the  assembly 
this  invitation  was  unanimously  declined. 

From  this  period  the  violence  of  party 
spirit  in  Vermont  began  rapidly  to  abate. 
The  invasion  of  our  territory  by  the  fleets 
of  the  enemy  had  united  the  feelings  of 
parties  in  the  common  defence,  and  many, 
who  were  at  first  opposed  to  the  war,  were 
now  convinced  that  the  good  of  their 
country  demanded  the  united  efforts  of 
all  our  citizens  in  prosecuting  it  to  an 
honorable  and  successful  termination^ 
On  the  24th  of  December,  1814,  a  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  by  their  res- 


*  Journalf  for  1814,  p.  44. 
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peotive  plenipotentiaries.  The  tumults 
of  war  now  ceased — the  gloom  which 
overhungr  our  land  was  dispersed,  and  all 
were  rejoiced  to  see  our  soldiers  re-con- 
verted into  citizens— our  impleftients  of 
war  into  instruments  of  husbandry,  and 
to  hear  the  peaceful  hum  of  business  in- 
stead of  the  roar  of  cannon  and  the  trum- 
pet of  war. 


Section  IV. 

Legislative  proceedings  from  1814  to  the 
close  of  the  year  1841. 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  assembly  in 
1815,  peace  had  been  restored  to  the  coun- 
try and  many  of  the  causes  which  had 
agitated  the  community  had  disappeared. 
The  republican  party  had  now  gained  the 
ascendancy  in  the  state,  and  Mr.  Galusha 
was  again  elected  governor  by  the  people, 
by  a  handsome  majority.  The  governor's 
speech  contained  nothing  to  revive  the  vi- 
olence of  partv.  He  alluded  to  the  storm 
of  war  which  had  just  passed  over  their 
heads  and  was  now  succeeded  by  the  calm 
and  sunshine  of  peace,  and  then  invited 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  im- 
mediate business  of  the  state.  Among 
the  acts  passed  at  this  session  was  one 
granting  to  a  company  the  exclusive  right 
of  navigating  lake  Cfhamplain  by  steam 
for  23  years.  This  act  met  with  much 
opposition  in  the  house,  and  was  passed 
by  a  vote  of  91  to  70.  It  was  aflerwards 
found  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void. 

The  case  of  Samuel  E.  Godfirey,  who 
had  been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Hewlet,  in  the  State  prison  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hung  at  Woodstock,  was 
brought  before  the  legislature  for  a  re- 
prieve, or  commutation  of  punishment, 
and  occupied  much  lime,  but  with  no  oth- 
er result  than  the  postponement  of  his  ex< 
ecution  for  a  few  months.  This  was  the 
second  execution  of  the  kind,  under  the 
government  of  the  state. 

The  spring  and  summer  of  1816,  were 
remarkably  cold.  Snow  fell  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches  in  all  parts  of  Vermont 
on  the  8th  of  June,  and  from  the  general 
failure  of  the  crops  there  was  an  uncom- 
mon s<%arcity  of  provisions.  Mr.  Galusha 
was  this  year  re-elected  governor,  and,  in 
his  speech,  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
legislature  to  the  encouragement  of  man- 
ufactures. The  customary  answer  to  his 
excellency's  speech  this  year  gave  rise  to 
a  spirited  debate,  in  which  the  federal  par- 
ty were  treated  with  great  asperity,  on 
account  of  the  vote  of  toe  representatives 
ia  Congress,  from  V«rmo»t,  who  were 


federalists,  by  which  the  pay  of  the  rep- 
resentatives was  increased  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  freemen  of  Vermont.  W  ith 
this  session  terminated  the  practice  of  re- 
turning an  answer  to  the  governor's 
speech,  which  had,  from  the  first  election 
of  Mr.  Tichenor  in  1797,  every  year  con- 
sumed much  time,  and  often  given  rise  to 
the  most  violent  contentions.* 

At  the  three  following  elections  in  1817, 
1818,  and  1819,  Mr.  Galusha  was  succes- 
sively chosen  governor  of  the  state,  and 
nothing  occurred  to  excite  the  violence 
of  party,  or  to  interrupt  the  general  pros- 
perity. Bountiful  harvests  rewarded  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman,  and  the  blessings 
arising  from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  success  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  the 
influence  of  good  government  were  gen- 
erally diffused.  In  1817,  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his 
tour  through  the  middle  and  eastern 
states,  passed  through  Vermont,  and  eve- 
ry where  received  tie  respect  due  to  his 
dignified  office,  and  the  gratitude  merited 
by  a  life  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
country. 

In  1819,  the  usual  business  of  the  leg- 
islature was  transacted  with  unanimity, 
and,  among  other  things,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  approving  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  measures  and  objects  of  tho 
American  Colonization  Society.  Mr.  Ga- 
lusha having  signified  his  intention  to  re- 
tire from  public  life,  the  house  adopted  & 
respectful  address  to  him  on  the  occasion, 
in  which  they  say  that,  "  on  a  review  of 
the  events  of  the  memorable  struggle  of 
our  fathers  for  independence,  we  find  you 
in  early  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Walloom- 
scoik,  with  your  patriotic  band  teaching' 
them  boldly  to  defend  their  country.  In 
discharging  the  duties  of  councillor,  jadge 
and  governor,  you  have  ever  merited  and 
received  the  approbation  of  tyour  fellow 
citizens." 

In  1820,  Richard  Skinner,  formerly 
chief  justice  of  the  state,  was  elected 
governor.  In  his  speech,  he  presented  a 
clear  view  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
frequent  alterations  in  the  public  statutes, 
and  he  expressed  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
present  organization  of  the  Vermont  ju- 
diciary, was  calculated  for  the  despatch 
of  business  and  to  prevent  the  multiplica- 
tion of  lawsuits.  At  this  session  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  remonstrating  against 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  &e  union 
with  a  constitution  legalizing  slavery, 
and  the  cruel  and  unnatural  traffic  in  hu- 


*At  the  commancemeDt  of  the  leasion  in  1817^  th* 
question— Bhall  there  be  a  committee  raised  to  re- 
port an  aMwer  to  the  goveroor'a  apaeeh  ?— waa  il#- 
eidad  ia  tlia  aagatha    jm»  77,  oaya  J09. 
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man  blood,  and  instructing  their  senators 
and  representatives  in  Congress,  to  exert 
their  influence  and  useall  legal  measures 
to  prevent  it. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Skinner  was  again  elected 
governor.  In  his  speech,  the  governor  in- 
formed  the  assembly  that  he  had  received 
communications  from  Maryland  and  New 
Hampshire,  respecting  the  appropriation 
of  the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  the  several  states  for  the 
benefit  of  education,  and  said  that  the 
people  of  Vermont  *'  could  feel  no  deli- 
cacy in  making  a  claim  of  this  kind,  for 
no  one  of  the  United  States,  in  proportion 
to  their  ability,  contributed  more  to  the 
acquisition  of  those  rights,  which  were 
purchased  by  the  toil,  distresses  and  sac- 
rifices of  the  revolutionary  war.  Situa- 
ted on  the  frontier,  they  constituted  the 
barrier  between  the  enemy  and  the  confed- 
erated states.  Not  having  been  acknow- 
ledged as  a  member  of  the  confederation, 
DO  part  of  the  expense  they  incurred  in 
the  war  has  been  assumed  by  the  general 
govemmenU  while  they  have  participated 
in  the  burden  of  the  public  debt."  In 
conformity  with  these  suggestions,  reso- 
lutions were  passed  declaring  the  right 
of  each  of  the  states  to  a  participation 
in  the  benefits  of  the  public  lands  and  re- 
questing our  delegation  in  Congress  to 
use  their  endeavors  to  procure  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  appropriating  to  the  use  of 
the  state  of  Vermont,  for  the  purposes  of 
education,  such  portion  of  the  public 
lands  as  should  be  equitable  and  just. 

Mr.  Skinner  was  again  elected  gover- 
nor in  1822.  In  his  speech  he  called  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  particularly 
to  the  subject  of  manufactures.  The 
committee  on  manufactures  to  whom  this 
part  of  his  excellency's  speech  was  re- 
ferred, made  a  report,  in  which  they  say, 
**  Vermont  can  raise  as  fine  wool  as  any 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  her  mountains 
roll  down  their  thousand  streams  to  aid 
ns  in  its  manufacture.  It  also  abounds  in 
ores,  and  minerals,  and  forests  upon  which 
the  industry  and  ingenuity  of  our  citizens 
might  operate  with  great  advantage, 
could  sufficient  capital  &  allured  to  these 
objects  by  the  patronage  of  our  laws.*' 
In  compliance  with  a  recommendation  of 
the  governor  an  act  was  passed  declaring 
all  contracts  void  where  interest  should 
be  taken,  or  secured,  at  a  higher  rate  than 
six  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Mr.  Skinner  having  signified  his  wish 
no  longer  to  be  considered  a  candidate  for 
the  ofiice  of  governor,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  legislature  in  1823,  Mr.  Van  Ness 
was  found  to  be  elected  in  his  stead.  In 
his  speech  be  invited  the  attention  of  the 


legislature  to  the  immediate  concerns  of 
the  state^  but  was  not  sensible  that  any 
material  alteration  in  the  laws  were  at 
that  time  demanded.  He  discouraged  all 
change  which  was  not  particularly  neces- 
sary, as  producing  uncertainty  in  law, 
and  thereby  occasioning  perplexing  and 
expensive  law  suits.  An  act  was  passed 
at  this  session  prohibiting  horse-racing, 
under  a  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
horses  and  money  staked  ;  but  few  altera* 
tions  were  made  in  the  existing  laws. 

In  1824  Mr.  Van  Ness  was  re-elected 
governor  without  opposition.  In  compli- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  tho 
governor,  an  act  was  passed  at  this  session, 
giving  the  choice  of  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president  to  the  people  by  a  gen- 
eral ticket.  Genera]  La  Fayette  having 
arrived  in  this  country  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust, a  committee  of  the  legislature  re- 
ported that  ^*  as  a  nation  we  owed  to  him 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  that  Vermont,  in 
common  with  her  sister  states,  would  re- 
joice in  an  opportunity  of  manifesting 
it."  A  resolution  was  accordingly  passed 
requesting  the  governor,  in  behsJf  of  the 

rsople  of  this  state,  to  invite  General  La 
ayette  to  extend  his  tour  into  Vermont, 
and  honor  its  citizens  with  his  presence. 
On  the  28th  of  June  1825,  La  Fayett© 
entered  Vermont  for  the  first  time  at 
Windsor,  where  he  was  joyfully  received 
by  the  governor,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
citizens  assembled  to  welcome  the  early 
benefactor  of  their  country.  From  Wind- 
sor he  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Montpe- 
lier  to  Burlington,  and  was  every  where 
received  with  the  warmest  affection  and 
grratitude,  and  with  the  most  enthusiasm 
tic  demonstrations  of  admiration  and  ap« 
plause. 

Mr.  Van  Nets  was  again  chosen  gover* 
nor  in  1825,  and  in  his  communication  to 
the  assembly  he  invited  their  attention 
particularly  to  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provements. A  board  of  canal  commis- 
sioners was  appointed  and  five  hundred 
dollars  were  appropriated  to  defray  their 
expenses.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  these 
commissioners  to  assist  any  engineers, 
who  might  be  employed  by  the  general 
government  to  ascertain  the  most  practi- 
cable routes  for  canals  within  this  state. 
The  great  objects  contemplated  were,  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  Con- 
necticut river  and  the  connexion  of  that 
river  with  lake  Champlain  and  lake  Mem* 
phremagog  by  means  of  canals.  The  law 
setting  forth  the  principles  upon  which 
the  grand  list  for  the  assessment  of  taxes 
in  this  state,  should  be  made  out,  was  re- 
pealed at  this  session,  and  a  new  law  upon 
this  subject  enacted.    By  this  act  it  was 
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provided  that  there  should  be  an  appraisal 
of  real  estate  once  in  five  years  and  that 
it  should  be  set  in  the  list  at  the  rate  of 
four  per  cent  for  building  and  village  lots, 
and  six  per  cent  for  other  real  estate,  on 
its  appraised  value,  and  to  this  the  rates 
of  personal  property  are  calculated  to 
correspond. 

Mr  Van  Ness  having  signified  his  wish 
no  longer  to  receive  the  sunrages  of  his  fel- 
low citizens,  Mr.  Butler  was,  in  1826, 
elected  governor  of  the  state.  In  his 
speech  he  called  the  attention  of  the  as- 
sembly to  the  subject  of  lotteries  and  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  this  state;  in 
consideration  of  which,  an  act  was  passed, 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
without  a  licence  under  the  penalty  of  a 
heavy  fine.  Mr.  Butler  was  again  elec- 
ted governor  in  1827.  He  now  invited 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
existing  laws  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  recommended  the  appointment,  in 
each  town  or  county,  of  commissmners 
for  the  examination  of  teachers  and  for 
the  general  superintendence  of  schools. 
In  consequence  of  these  suggestions,a  gen- 
eral plan  of  education  was  adopted,  design- 
ed for  the  improvement  of  schools,  and 
for  producing  uniformity  in  the  methods 
of  instruction.  It  provided  that  a  super- 
intending'committee  should  be  appointed 
annually  in  each  town,  and  that  no  teach- 
ers should  be  employed  in  the  public 
schools,  who  had  not  been  examined  by 
■aid  committee,  and  who  had  not  received 
from  them  a  certificate  of  their  qualifica- 
tions for  teaching.  It  also  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  five  school  commis- 
sioners, whose  business  it  should  be  to 
have  a  general  supervision  of  the  business 
of  education  in  the  state,  procure  and  cir- 
culate information  on  the  subject,  recom- 
mend suitable  books  to  be  used  in  schools, 
ascertain  if  any  alteration  in  the  law  be 
necessary,  and  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  legislature. 

In  1828,  Mr.  Grafts  was  elected  gover- 
nor. In  his  speech  he  congratulated  his 
fellow  citizens  upon  the  unrivalled  pros- 
perity of  the  country — declared  their  ad- 
vance in  population  and  resources  to  be 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  man — 
and  the  means  of  happiness  within  their 
power  to  be  more  abundant  than  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  people.  The  leg- 
islature this  year  passed  a  resolution  re- 
quiring their  senators  and  representatives 
in  Congress  to  use  all  justifiable  means 
to  procure  the  passage  of  an  act  granting 
pensions  to  all  American  citizens,  with- 
out regard  to  their  present  circumstan- 
ces, who  served  during  the  war  of  the 
revolutioH. 


In  1829,  Mr.  Crafts  was  afrain  chosen 
governor  by  the  votes  of  the  freemen. 
Among  the  subjects  which  came  before 
the  assembly  was  a  resolution  of  the  leg- 
islature of  South  Corolina,  declaring  that 
Congress  had  no  constitutional  power  to 
lay  duties  on  imports  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  domestic  manufactures,  or  for  in- 
ternal improvements ;  and  also  communi- 
cations fromGeorgia,  Virginia  and  Missou- 
ri, sanctioning  the  same  principles.  The 
legislature  disposed  of  this  matter  by  re- 
solving that  they  would  not  concur  with 
the  South  Carolina  resolution. 

As  already  observed,  on  the  return  of 
peace  in  1815,  party  spirit  rapidly  subsi- 
ded, and  for  several  years  a  remarkable 
unanimity  of  sentiment  with  regard  to 
men  and  measures  prevailed.  After  the 
election  of  Mr.  Adapis  to  the  presidency, 
in  1825,  an  organized  opposition  was 
formed  to  his  administration  by  the  friends 
of  the  rival  candidates,  who  succeeded  in 
1829,  in  elevating  General  Jackson  to 
that  office,  in  opposition  to  the  incumbent. 
These  two  great  divisions  of  the  people 
were  founded  chiefly  in  a  preference  of 
particular  men,  and  not  in  a  difierence  of 
political  principles.  The  abduction  of 
William  Morgan,  in  1826,  for  divulging 
the  secrets  of^masonry,  gave  rise  to  an- 
other party,  founded  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  masonry,  and  which  is  hence 
called  the  anti-masonic  party .  And  think- 
ing it  to  be  the  most  efiectual  way  to  put 
down  an  institution  which  they  believed 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  community,  they 
made  it  a  part  of  their  political  creed  that 
no  adhering  mason  should  receive  their 
support  for  office.  This  party  was  not 
distinctly  organized  in  Vermont  till  the 
year  1829. 

The  year  1830  was  distinguished  for  an 
unusual  quantity  of  rain,  and  tlie  month 
of  July,  of  this  year,  for  one  of  the  roost 
general  and  destructive  freshets  ever 
known  in  the  state.  By  this  freshet  many 
lives  were  lost,  and  property,  consist- 
ing of  mills,  bridges,  buildings  and  crops, 
was  deslroyed,  almost  beyond  calcula- 
tion.* 

When  the  legislature  came  together  in 
October,  it  was  found  that  three  candi- 
dates for  governor  had  been  supported, 
and  that  no  eleclion  had  been  made  by  the 
people.  Mr.  Crafts,  tlie  national  repub- 
lican and  masonic  candidate,  received 
13,486  votes;  Mr.  Palmer,  the  anti-ma- 
sonic candidate,  had  10,925,  and  Mr. 
Meech,  the  administration  candidate,  had 
6,28.5.     The  choice  devolving  upon  the 


*  s<oino  account  of  ihii  (reshet  maj  be  seen  in  pari 
firtt,  Chap.  l.|  and  in  patt  third,  artiela  Naw  Ha- 
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legislature,  ofler  32  ballotings,  Mr.  Crafts 
was  elected,  by  a  small  majority.  The 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  had  in 
former  years  frequently  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature,  and,  in  his 
speech,  the  governor  again  invited  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  After  much  debate, 
a  law  was  passed  declaring  that  on  all 
judgments  obtained  upon  debts  contract- 
ed alter  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1831,  the 
debtor  may,  within  two  hours  after  the 
rendition  of  such  judgment,  before  a  court 
of  justice,  submit  himself  to  an  examina- 
tion on  oath  by  such  court  or  creditor,  or 
his  attorney,  touching  his  situation,  cir- 
cumstances, or  property,  and  may  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit  of  the  oath,  which 
shall  be  administered  to  such  debtor  by 
said  court  of  justice,  and  a  record  made 
thereof,  and  no  execution  shall  be  issued 
thereon. 

In  1831,  each  of  the  three  parties  sup- 
ported its  candidate  for  governor,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  no  ekction  was  made 
by  the  people.  The  choice  a^n  devolv- 
ing upon  the  legislature,  Mr.  ralmer,  the 
antimasonic  candidate,  was  elected  at  the 
ninth  balloting  by  a  majority  of  one  vote. 
In  his  speech  he  says  that  '*the  general 
condition  of  our  country  is  that  of  peace, 
pro8perity\nd  happiness.  Compared  with 
any  other  people,  we  have  the  most  abun- 
dant cause  for  grateful  acknowledgement 
to  the  Author  of  all  good,  that  our  lot  has 
been  cast  here."  After  making  the  cus- 
tomary appointments  of  civil  officers,  the 
house  proceeded  with  diligence  in  dis- 
charge of  their  remaining  duties.  Few 
subjects  of  general  interest  were  brought 
up,  and  most  of  the  acts,  passed  this  ses- 
sion, were  of  a  local  or  private  nature. 
Among  the  bills  passed,  was  one  taxing 
foreign  bank  stock,  one  incorporating  the 
Bennington  and  Brattle  borough  rail  road 
<K>mpany,  and  one  incorporating  the  Rut- 
land and  Whitehall  rail  road  company. 
Several  new  banks  were  also  granted. 

In  1832,  there  was  again  no  election  of 
governor  by  the  people,  and  at  the  43d 
balloting,  Mr.  Palmer  was  re-elected  by 
the  genera]  assembly.  In  his  message, 
after  adverting  to  our  obligations  of  grati- 
tude to  God  on  account  of  our  exemption 
from  the  direful  ravages  of  the  cholera, 
which  had  been  experienced  during  the 
year  by  the  neighboring  states  and  prov- 
inces ;  he  called  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature, among  other  things,  to  the  subject 
of  the  tariff,  the  United  States  Bank,  &.c. 
In  compliance  with  these  suggestions,  a 
series  of  resolutions  were  adopted  request- 
ing our  delegation  in  Congress  to  oppose 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  to  aid  in  procur- 
ing appropriations  for  internal  improve- 


ments, to  use  their  influence  to  procure 
the  recharter  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  to  prevent  encroachments  upon  tha 
authority  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.  An  act  was  also  passed 
providing  for  the  erection  of  a  new  state 
house  in  Montpelier,  by  a  vote  of  115  to 
83;  and  $30,000  were  appropriated  for 
that  purpose, — the  people  of  Montpelier 
having  pledged  themselves  to  pay  one 
half  of  that  sum  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state. 

When  the  legislature  came  together  in 
1833,  William  A.  Palmer  was  found  to  be 
elected  governor  by  the  people.  Nothing 
of  unusual  interest  came  before  that  body. 
Resolutions  were  passed,  expressive  of 
the  gratitude  of  the  legislature  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Lower  Canada,  for  their  effi- 
cient efforts  in  breaking  up  a  combination 
of  counterfeiters  and  forgers  on  our  north- 
ern borders  and  also  appointing  commis- 
sioners to  confer  with  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  Lower  Canada,  in  relation  to 
alleged  obstructions  in  the  outlet  of  lake 
Champlain,  in  consequence  of  which  some 
of  our  citizens  were  supposed  to  be  in- 
jured by  the  raising  of  the  waters  of  the 
lake.  But  the  suoject  which  produced 
most  discussion  at  this  session  was  the 
traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  Sundry  petitions 
and  memorials  having  been  received,  they 
were  referred  to  a  select  committee  of 
one  member  from  each  county.  This 
commKtee  reported  a  general  bill  in  rela- 
tion to  retailers  of  spirituous  liquors,  di- 
recting the  mode  of  obtaining  licensee 
and  regulating  housns  of  public  entertain- 
ment, which  was  finally  passed,  and  the 
previous  laws  on  this  subject  repealed. 

In  1834,  the  people  having  again  failed 
in  the  choice  of  a  governor,  Mr.  Palmer 
was  re-elected  by  the  general  assembly. 
In  his  message,  he  thus  expresses  hie 
opinion  in  relation  to  a  United  States 
Bank  :  **  That  a  national  bank,  with  prop- 
er powers  and  restrictions,  is  both  neces- 
sary and  constitutional,  I  do  not  doubt. 
I  deem,  however,  the  charter  of  the  pres- 
ent bank  exceptionable  in  several  of  its 
provisions,  and  am  opposed  to  its  renewal 
in  its  present  form.'*  The  committee,  to 
which  this  portion  of  the  governor's  mes- 
sage and  other  matters  in  relation  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  general  government 
were  referred,  reported  :  "  That  a  nation- 
al bank,  with  powers  properly  limited  and 
restricted,  is  essential,  if  not  indispensa- 
ble, as  a  fiscal  agent,  as  well  as  necessary 
to  sustain  a  sound  and  uniform  currency, 
and  give  the  requisite  facilities  to  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures : — That  an 
equitable  distribution  among  the  several 
states  of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  sale 
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t)f  the  pablic  lands,  for  the  parposes  of 
education  and  internal  improvement,  com- 
ports  alike  with  sound  policj  and  the 
principles  of  justice ; — And  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  Slates,  in  his  late 
removal  of  the  public  moneys  from  the 
place  of  custody  established  by  law,  exer- 
cised a  power  not  given  him  by  the  con- 
stitution or  laws,  but  in  derogation  of 
both."  And  a  resolution  was  passed,  in- 
structing the  senators  and  requesting  the 
representatives  in  Congress  from  this  state 
to  sustain  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
report.  At  this  session  an  act  was  passed 
incorporating  Norwich  University  j  and 
with  this  year  terminated  the  practice  of 
having  what  was  called  an  election  ser- 
mon^ which  had  been  observed  from  the 
first  organization  of  the  government.* 

The  continuance  of  three  political  par- 
ties again  in  1835  prevented  the  election 
of  a  governor  by  the  people,  but  the  anti- 
masonic  candidates  for  lieutenant  govern- 
or and  treasurer  were  chosen  by  large 
majorities.  After  trying,  at  short  inter- 
vals, for  more  than  three  weeks,  without 
success,  to  elect  a  governor  in  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  two  houses,  the  committee 
dissolved,  and  the  duties  of  governor  de- 
volved upon  Silas  H.  Jenison,  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  office  of  lieutenant 
governor.  At  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture this  year,  a  law  was  passed  requiring 
vessels,  navigating  lake  Champlain  in 
the  night  time,  to  carry  lights ;  and  an- 
other to  enc^ourage  the  growing  of  silk  in 
this  state,  by  offering  a  premium  for  the 
same. 

The  16th,  17th  and  18th  days  of  De- 
cember in  this  year  are  memorable  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold.  The  16th  was  the  most 
severe  through  the  day,  and  has,  proba- 
bly, had  few  equals  since  the  country  was 
settled.  The  thermometer  was  about  20° 
below  zero  during  the  day,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state,  with  a  very  strong 


*  The  author  has  taken  some  pains  to  asccrtoin 
who  have  beea  the  preachers  before  the  General  As- 
mmblv  of  this  state «  and  the  following,  though  in- 
eolnplote,  is  the  result  of  his  inquiries 


177'<  Peter  Powers,  C 
1778  Eden  Burrou;;hs,  C 
17''5  Lyman  Potter,  C 

1789  Mr.  Foster 

1790  Job  Swia,  C 
17M  SamM  Williams,  C 

1795  Asa  Burton,  C 

1796  Dan  Kent,  C 
1799  William  Forsyth 
]80[  NathM  Lambeit.  C 
1804  Sylvester  Sage,  C 
18U5  John  Fitch,  C 
1803  Tihon  Eastman,  C 
1809  Bvlvanus  Hnynes,  B 
1811  l^horoas  Skeel 
1819  Isaac  BchU  B 
18i4  Elijah  Lyman,  C 
1615  Henry  Davis,  C 


1816  Samuel  Auitin,  C 

1817  Phineas  Peck 
1618  Clark  Kendrick,  B 
1820  George  Leonard,  £ 
I8SI  Joshui  Bates,  C 
1892  John  Lindsey 
1^93  Jo.  W.  Sawyer,  B 

1824  A.  Chandler,  C 

1825  Robert  Bartlott,  U 
I89ri  William  Fiske,  M 
1897  Thos.  Goothviilie,  P 
1838  Jonathan  Woodman 

1829  ChaB.  Walker  C 

1830  G.  G.  IniTf^nioU  Ut 
18;n  Inland  Howard  B 
IS:t2  Wm.  S.  Perkins,  E 
1^33  Tobias  Spicor,  M 
1834  Warren  Skinner>  U 


piercing  wind  from  the  west.  On  the 
morning  of  the  18th  the  thermometer  was 
from  30*^  to  40^  below  zero,  in  different 
parts  of  the  state,  and,  in  some  places,  the 
quick-silver  actually  congealed,  but  be- 
fore noon,  the  cold  very  much  moderated. 

The  year  1836  opens  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  legislation  in  Vermont.  Up  to 
this  time  the  whole  legislative  power  waa 
vested  in  a  house  of  representatives. 
The  governor  and  council  could  propose 
amendments  to  bills,  aud  in  extreme  cases 
suspend  their  passage  till  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly,  but  by  no  means 
possessed  the  powers  of  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  the  constitution  of  the 
state  was  so  amended  as  to  create  a  senate 
in  place  of  the  council,  with  powers  simi- 
lar to  those  exercised  by  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  most  of  the  individ- 
ual states.  The  legislature  came  togeth- 
er in  the  fall  of  this  year  for  the  first  time 
under  the  amended  constitution.  Silas 
H.  Jenison,  who  had  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  that  office  the  preceding  year,  was 
found  to  be  elected  governor  by  the  peo- 
ple by  a  handsome  majority.  At  this  ses- 
sion an  act  was  passed  providing  for  the 
receipt  of  the  public  money  of  the  United 
States,  which  should  be  deposited  in  this 
state,  and  for  its  distribution  among  the 
towns  in  proportion  to  their  population  ; 
and  directing  that  the  interest  of  the  same 
should  be  applied  for  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools.  Resolutions  were  also  pass- 
ed, declaring  "  that  neither  Congress  nor 
the  state  governments  have  any  consti- 
tutional right  to  abridge  the  free  expres- 
sion of  opinions,  or  the  transmission  of 
them  through  the  public  mail ; — and  that 
Congress  do  possess  the  power  to  abolish 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

By  tlie  concurrence  of  sundry  causes, 
among  which  were  the  vast  importations 
of  foreign  goods,  the  increase  of  trade 
upon  borrowed  Capital,  the  unparalleled 
speculations  in  the  public  lands,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  wheat  crop,  which  rendered 
the  importation  of  bread  stuffs  necessary, 
the  removal  of  the  deposites  of  public 
-money  from  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
the  efforts  of  that  bank  to  close  its  con- 
cerns, produced,  in  1837,  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  panics,  which  the  country  had 
experienced  for  a  long  period.  The  cur- 
rency was  deranged,  confidence  destroy- 
ed, business  paralyzed,  and  the  banks 
obliged  to  suspend  specie  payments  from 
one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  Dis- 
tress and  ruin  prevailed  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
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October,  Governor  Jenison,  who  was 
again  elected  by  the  people,  adverted 
freely  to  the  causes  of  the  present  distress, 
and  closed  his  remarks  on  that  topic  by 
saying,  that  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
country  ^'  admonishes  to  economy  in  our 
public,  and  industry  and  frugality  in  our 
private  affairs."  The  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  having  been  for  several 
years  called  by  the  governor  to  the  ineffi- 
cient organization  of  the  militia  of  this 
state,  a  general  act  was  passed  at  this 
session  for  its  better  regulation  and  gov- 
ernment. Resolutions  were  also  passed 
declaring  the  right  of  Congress  to  abolish 
slavery  and  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  and  solemnly  protesting 
against  the  admission  of  Texas,  or  any 
other  state,  into  this  union,  whose  consti- 
tution tolerates  domestic  slavery. 

Tn  tlie  month  of  November  of  this  year 
commenced  the  ill-advised  rebellion  in 
Lower  Canada.  The  people  of  thia  slate, 
ignorant,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  true 
state  of  things  in  that  province,  had  their 
sympathies  very  generally  awakened  in 
behalf  of  a  people  struggling, tis  they  sup- 
posed, like  our  fathers  in  the  revolution, 
to  free  themselves  from  the  iron  arm  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  encourage  the  insurgents  was 
manifested  by  public  meetings,  with  in- 
flammatory addresses  and  resohitions,  in 
various  places,  and  the  more  ardent  and 
inconsiderate  were  engaged  in  collecting 
arms  and  men,  and  conveying  them  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  line,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  patriot  war.  In  this  state 
of  things,  Gov.  Jenison  issued  a  procla- 
mation, cautioning  the  citizens  of  this 
state  against  letting  their  enthusiasm  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  lead  them  to  acts  in- 
consistent with  the  treaty  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  warning  them  of  the  peril  of  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  neutrality  established 
by  Congress.  But  so  great  was  the  ex- 
citement at  the  time,  that  this  proclama- 
tion, which  is  now  regarded  as  well  suit- 
ed to  the  occasion,  and  honorable  to  the 
governor,  was  treated  by  the  public  press 
in  this  state  with  almost  universal  cen- 
sure and  condemnation  ;  sad  proof,  how 
easily  feeling  may  triumph  over  reason ! 

The  insurgents,  who  had  escaped  into 
the  United  States,  after  their  defeat  and 
dispersion  from  St  Charles  and  St.  Eu- 
stache,  made  unwearied  efforts  to  collect 
forces  and  supplies  along  the  line,  and, 
the  latter  part  of  February,  1838,  resolved 
upon  advancing  into  Canada  from  A1- 
burgh,  in  this  state.  Being  prevented 
from  forming  on  this  side  or  the  line  by 
Gen.  Wool,  who  had  command  of  a  body 


of  militia  on  the  frontier,  they  crossed 
over  and  organized  on  the  Canada  side, 
to  the  number  of  five  or  six  hundred  > 
but  they  were  undisciplined,  poorly  arm- 
ed and  poorly  supplied  with  ammunitioii 
and  provisions.  In  this  condition  of  things. 
Gen.  Wool  received  intelligence  that  16 
or  1700  British  troops  were  on  the  march 
to  attack  the  invaders.  He  immediately 
communicated  this  information  to  the 
patriots,  giving  them  permission  to  return 
and  surrender  their  arms  to  him  ;  but,  if 
they  did  not  see  fit  to  do  that,  and  should 
attempt  to  retreat  into  Vermont,  when 
attacked  by  the  British,  he  informed  them 
that  he  should  order  the  militia  to  fire  up- 
on them.  The  men,  belonging  to  the  pat- 
riot force,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
expressed  their  willingness  to  stand  their 
ground,  and  trust  the  consequences;  but 
their  officers  had  not  forgotten  that  dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valor.  The 
little  army,  therefore,  recrossed  the  line, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  dispersed. 

Mr.  Jenison  was  again  elected  gover- 
nor in  1838.  Having  in  his  message  of 
this,  and  of  several  preceding  years,  in- 
vited the  attention  of  the  legislature,  to 
the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  a 
law  was  passed,  declaring  that  *^  no  per* 
son  shall  be  hereafter  arrested,  or  impris- 
oned on  mesne  process,  or  on  any  execu- 
tion issued  on  a  judgment  founded  on  a 
contractfCxpress  or  implied,  made  or  enter- 
ed into  after  the  first  day  of  January, 
1839."  Resolutions  were  also  passed  at 
this  session,  reiterating  the  sentiments  of 
the  resolutions,  of  1837,  in  relation  ^o 
Texas,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
declaring  the  resolution  of  Congress,  pro- 
hibiting the  debating,  printing,  reading, 
or  referring  petitions  and  memorials  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  *to  be  "a  daring 
infringement  of  the  right  of  the  people 
to  petition,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States." 

In  1837, [an  act  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  to 
appoint  five  suitable  persons,  to  revise, 
compile  and  arrange,  the  statute  laws  of 
this  state  ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  Robert 
Pierpont,  Samuel  Swift,  John  Smith, 
Norman  Williams,  and  Lucius  B.  Peck, 
were  appointed  to  that  service.  After 
two  years  attention  to  the  subject,  these 
commissioners  in  the  fall  of  1839  laid  the 
result  of  their  labors  before  the  legisla- 
ture f  and  the  discussion  and  adoption  of 
these  Revised  Statutes,  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  session,  which  was 
consequently  protracted  much  beyond  the 
usual  period. 

The  year  1840  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  tremendous  efforts  to  change  the 
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national  adininistration,  which  has  been 
witnessed  since  the  or^^ization  of  the 
government.  The  election  of  president 
of  the  United  States  drawing  nigh,  a 
convention  of  delegates,  from  Uie  several 
states,  assembled  at  Harrisburgh,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, December  4, 1839,  and  nomin- 
ated General  William  H.  Harrison,  and 
the  Honorable  John  Tyler,  candidates  for 
president,  and  vice-president,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  incumbents,  who  were  candi- 
dates for  re-election,  bj  the  administra^ 
tion  party,  and  the  din  of  preparation 
for  the  combat  was  immediately  soanded, 
from  one  extremity  of  the  union  to  the 
other.  State,  county,  town,  and  school- 
district  committees,  were  every  where 
organired,  to  further  the  object  of  the 
respective  parties;  conventions  of  the 
people,  were  assembled  in  various  places, 
which  were  no  longelr  reckoned  by  hun- 
dreds, but  by  thousands,  and  tens  of 
thousands;  inflammatory  speeches  were 
delivered,  patriotic  sonffs  were  composed 
and  sung,  and  flags  and  mottos,  and  de- 
vices, were  every  where  displayed.  Ev- 
ery nook  and  comer  of  the  land  was 
ransacked,  the  indifferent  were  aroused, 
the  wavering  made  to  take  a  decided 
stand,  the  sick,  and  the  superanuated  were 
dragrged  from  their  beds,  and  all  were 
marshalled  for  the  great  battle,  at  the  bal- 
lot box ;  and,  favored  by  a  general  im- 
pression that  the  derangement  of  the  cur- 
rency and  the  hardness  of  the  times  w^re 
in  some  way  the  result  of  a  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  the  general  government,  and 
that  any  change  of  the  administration 
could  not  make  matters  worse,  the  result 
of  the  conflict  was  the  election  of  Har- 
rison and  Tyler,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

The  aggregate  vote  cast  in  Vermont, 
this  year,  for  governor,  was  56,117,  which 
exceeded  the  aggregate  of  any  previous 
vote,  for  governor,  9215;  and  governor 
Jenison's  majority,  over  the  administra- 
tion candidate,  was  10,798.*  In  his  mes- 
sage, at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  governor  called 
the  attention  of  the  two  houses  to  the 
proceedings  of  Congress,  in  relation  to 
the  representatives  from  New  Jersey,  and 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. From  this  committee,  were  re- 
ceived two  elaborate  reports,  both  on 
party  grounds,  the  majority  report  con- 
demning, and  the  minority  report  justify- 
ing, the  proceedings  alluded  to.i  A  re- 
solution was,  however,  passed  by  a  large 
majority    of  the    general    assembly,   in 


*  Journal  Hoawof  Rep.   for  1840,  App.  p.  1. 
t  Journal  of  riouio  of  RtproMnUtires,  for  1840, 
Appendix,  p.  53. 


which  they  say,  that' the  exclusion  of  the 
representatives,  duly  commissioned  by 
the  governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  five  others  not  so  commision- 
ed,  "  without  a  trial  of  the  election,  was 
a  violation  of  established  usage — was  an 
indignity  to  the  authorities  of  New  Jer- 
sey— was  unjust,  unconstitutional,  and 
subversive  of  the  liberties  of  this  repub- 
lic.'* The  most  elaborate  act  of  this  ses- 
sion was  a  general  law  on  the  subject  of 
banking. 

Althouffh  the  people  of  this  state  had, 
through  their  representatives,  repeatedly 
given  a  public  manifestation  of  their  dis- 
approbation of  slavery,  by  resolutions, 
and  instructions  to  their  delegation  in 
Congress,  there  had  been,  for  several 
years,  an  increasing  number,  who  were 
^^sirous  of  manifest!  ng  a  more  decided 
hostility  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  and 
of  ad6pting  more  efficient  measures  for 
its  abolition.  These  views  had  led  to  the 
formation  of  an  anti-slavery  society  in 
this  state,  but  no  measures  were  taken, 
by  this  class  of  our  citizens,  to  organ iie 
as  a  separate  political  party,  till  the  sum- 
mer of  1841. 

Governor  Jenison,  having  signified  hi« 
desire,  no  longer  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  Charles  Paine  was,  this 
year,  put  in  nomination,  by  the  whigs, 
Nathan  Smilie,  by  the  democrats,  and 
just  upon  the  eve  of  the  election,  Titus 
Hutchinson,  formerly  chief  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  was  brought  forward  as 
the  candidate  of  the  anti-slavery  party. 
The  consequence  of  these  several  move- 
ments, was  the  failure  of  a  choice  of  gov- 
ernor by  the  people.  The  election  thus 
devolving  upon  the  general  assembly, 
Mr.  Paine  was  elected,  at  the  first  ballot- 
ing, by  a  majority  of  42  votes. 

The  subject  of  a  geological  survey  of 
the  state,  was  first  brought  before  the 
legislature,  in  1836.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  the  measure  had  been  annu- 
ally recommended  by  the  governor,  had 
been  discussed  by  the  general  assembly, 
had  been  reported  upon  favorably,  by  all 
the  committees  to  which  it  had  been  re- 
ferred, and  still  no  bill  making  provision 
for  such  a  survey,  could  be  carried 
through  the  house  of  representatives. 
At  the  session  in  1840,  the  bill  had  been 
lost  by  a  very  small  majority,  and,  this 
year,  coming  before  the  general  assembly, 
strongly  recommended  by  the  new  gover- 
nor, the  friends  of  the  measure  were 
now  very  sanguine  in  their  expectations 
of  success.  In  the  senate,  a  bill  makinpr 
provision  for  a  survey,  was  passed  with 
but  little  opposition,  but,  while  a  large 
majority  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
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were  probably  in  favor  of  the  measure,  all 
efforts  to  carry  a  bill  in  that  body  proved 
utterly  unavailing.  They  rejected  the  bill 
reported  by  their  own  committee,and  when 
the  bill  came  in  from  the  senate,  with  a 
proviso,  calculated  to  remove  the  objec- 
tions, which  had  been  alleged  against  the 
measure  in  the  house,  that  also  was  fin- 
ally lost,  by  a  majority  of  three  votes. 
Thus  it  appears  that  Vermont,  though 
first  in  the  promise  of  advantages  from  a 
geological  survey,  is  likely  to  be  last  in 
uie  adoption  of  measures,  by  which  those 
advantages  may  be  realized ;  for  in  nearly 
all  the  other  states  of  the  union,  such 
surveys  have  already  been  made,  or  are 
now  in  progress. 

The  most  important  act  passed  by  the 
legislature,  at  the  session  of  1841,  was  a 
now  law  in  relation  to  the  grand  list,  and 
by  which  all  former  laws  upon  the  sub- 
ject were  repealed.  Where  the  revenue 
of  a  country  is  raised,  as  in  Vermont,  by 
a  direct  tax  upon  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  citizens,  the  first  object, 
undoubtedly,  should  be  to  ascertain  what 
each  individual  really  owns,  that  the 
share  of  the  public  burden,  thrown  upon 
each,  may  be  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
to  bear  it ;  but  this  is  found,  in  practice, 
to  be  an  object  of  very  difficult  attain- 
ment. By  most  of  our  former  listing 
laws,  a  large  share  of  the  taxable  proper- 
ty, has  been  entered  by  name,  with  a 
€xed  valuation.  But  this  produced  great 
inequality,  on  account  of  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  property  of  the  same 


kind,  depending  upon  quality,  and  loca- 
tion. Aiiother  provision  of  the  old  list- 
ing laws  required  a  person,  who  had 
purchased  property  on  credit,  and  given 
his  note  for  it,  to  pay  taxes  on  that  pro- 
perty, while  the  holder  of  the  note  was 
taxed  for  it  as  money  at  interest,  thus 
taxing  the  same  property  twice,  and 
throwing  an  unjust  and  heavy  burden  up- 
on the  man  in  debt.  The  listing  law,  en- 
acted this  year,  was  designed  to  correct 
these  evils,  by  requiring  all  rateable 
property  to  be  appraised  at  its  cash  value, 
and  by  allowing  the  debts  due  from  a 
person,  over  and  above  the  amount  due 
to  him,  to  be  deducted  from  the  appraised 
value  of  his  personal  property. 

We  have  now  brought  down  our  sketch 
of  the  legislative  proceedings  in  Vermont 
to  the  close  of  the  year  ltJ41.  We  are 
aware  that  it  may  be  thought  to  be  too 
brief  to  be  fully  satisfactory,  and  yet  it 
is  as  full  as  the  prescribed  limits  of  our 
volume  would  justify.  In  our  selectiona 
from  the  mass  of  materials  contained  in 
our, journals,  laws,  &c.,  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  we  have,  in  all  cases, 
taken  those  things,  which  are  the  most 
valuable,  or  the  most  interesting  to  our 
readers.  A  lack  of  room  must  be  our 
excuse  for  brevity,  and  a  lack  of  judg- 
ment and  time  for  research,  for  the  in- 
judicious selection  and  arrangement  of 
materials.  We  trust,  however,  that  the 
deficiencies  of  our  narrative  will  be,  in  a 
good  measure,  supplied  in  other  portions 
of  the  work. 


CHAPTER  VII, 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS  OF  VERMONT. 


Section  I. 
Constitution  of  Vermont. 

The  iK^ople  of  Vermont  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  tht'ir  indopcndonco,  and  of 
their  ri«i:ht  to  orfranizc  and  establish  a 
jrovcrnmenL  of  tliejro\vn,on  tiie  l.'»th  daj' 
of  .January,  1777.  On  tin-  2(1  day  of  July 
follovviutr,  n  ronvention  of  d.lr.'/j'tes  iVfjin 
the  fie\ernl  t.otvus  a'ssci/.ided  at  Windsor, 
oi)d  adoptrd  i\w  first  constitution  of  lh»; 
stale.  This  con^•tttutiun  was  revised  by 
the  same  convention  in  the  following 
December,  and  went  into  eifect,  without 
Ft.  h.  14 


beinsT  submitted  to  t]ie  people  for  their 
ratification. 

One  of  the  principal  advisers  to  these 
measurep,  out  of  the  state,  was  Dr.  Tliom- 
as  Young,  a  tlistiurruivhed  citizen  of  Phil- 
adelphia.    He  had  lonij  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  aflairs  of  the  New  IJnnip'^hire 
trrants,  and   in.  the   followin<r  letter,  ad- 
dre«^sed  to   the   inlnbitants   of   Vermont, 
and  which  has  alrerdy  b^en  mentioned,* 
I  lie  exhorts  them  to  Iftke  a  decided  stand, 
1  lo  organize  a  government  and   adopt  a 
'  constitution. 


*  Pan  U.  pufQ  5i. 
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DR    YOUNG  8  UCTTEB 


TO  THE   INHABITANTS  OF  TERMONT. 


**  To  thtt  InkabitanU  of  Vermont,  a  Fret 
and  Independent  State,  bounding  on  the 
River  Connecticut  and  Lake  Champlain, 

Philadelphia,  April  11, 1777. 

Gentlemen, 

Numbers  of  you  are  knowing  to  the 
seal  with  which  I  have  exerted  myself  in 
your  behalf,  from  the  beginning  of  your 
^  struggle  with  the  New  York  monopolizers. 

As  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  right  has 
smiled  on  the  just  cause  of  North  Ameri- 
ca at  large,  you,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
have  been  highly  favored.  God  has  done 
by  you  the  best  thing  commonly  done  for 
our  species.  He  has  put  it  fairly  in  your 
power  to  help  yourselves. 

I  have  taken  the  minds  of  several  lead^ 
ing  members  in  the  Honorable  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  can  assure  you  that 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  send  attested 
copies  of  the  recommendation  to  take  up 

fovernment  to  every  township  in  your 
istrict,  and  invite  all  your  freeholders 
and  inhabitants  to  meet  in  their  respect- 
ive townships,  and  choose  members  for  a 
general  convention  to  meet  at  an  early 
day  to  choose  delegates  for  the  general 
Congress,  a  committee  of  safety,  and  to 
form  a  constitution  for  your  state. 

Your  friends  here  tell  me  that  some  are 
in  doubt  whether  delegates  from  your  dis- 
trict would  be  admitted  into  Congress. 
I  tell  you  to  organize  fairly,  and  make 
the  experiment,  and  I  will  ensure  your 
success,  at  the  risk  of  my  reputation,  as  a 
man  of  honor  or  common  sense.  Indeed, 
they  can  by  no  means  refuse  you  !  You 
have  as  good  a  right  to  choose  how  you 
will  be  governed,  and  by  whom,  as  they 
had. 

I  have  recommended  to  your  commit- 
tee the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
model,  which,  with  a  very  little  altera- 
tion, will,  in  my  opinion,  come  as  near 
perfection  as  any  thing  yet  concerted  by 
mankind.  This  constitution  has  been 
'  sifted  with  all  the  criticism  that  a  band  of 
despots  were  masters  of,  and  has  bid  defi- 
ance to  their  united  powers. 

The  alteration  I  would  recommend,  is 
that  all  the  bills,  intended  to  be  passed  in- 
to laws,  should  be  laid  before  the  execu- 
tive board  for  their  perusal  and  proposals 
of  amendment.  All  the  difference,  then, 
between  such  a  constitution  and  those  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  in  the 
grand  outlines  is,  that  in  one  case  the  ex- 
ecutive power  can  advise,  and  in  the  oth- 
er compel.  For  my  own  part,  I  esteem 
the  people  at  large  the  true  proprietors  of 
governmental  power.  They  are  the  su- 
preme constituent  power,  and,  of  course, 
their  imrn^f  iiate  representAtives  sje  tke  I 

A,    p. 


supreme  delegate  power ;  and  as  soon  am 
the  delegate  power  gets  too  far  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  constituent  power,  a  tyranny 
is  in  some  degree  established. 

Happy  are  you,  that,  in  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  a  new  government,  you  have  a 
digest  drawn  from  the  purest  fountains  of 
antiquity,  and  improved  by  the  readings 
and  observations  of  the  great  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, David  Rittenhouse,  Esq.,  and  others. 
I  am  certain  you  may  build  on  such  a  ba- 
sis a  system,  which  will  transmit  liberty 
and  happiness  to  posterity. 

Let  the  scandalous  practice  of  bribing 
men  by  places,  commissions,  &c.,  be  held 
in  abhorrence  amon^;  you.  By  entrusting 
only  men  of  capacity  and  integrity  in 
public  affairs,  and  by»  obliging  even  the 
best  men  to  fall  into  the  common  mass  of 
the  people  every  year,  and  be  sensible  of 
their  need  of  the  popular  good  will  to  sus- 
tain their  political  importance,  are  your 
liberties  well  secured.  These  plans  effec- 
tually promise  this  security. 

May  Almighty  God  smile  upon  your 
arduous  and  important  undertaking,  and 
inspire  you  with  that  wisdom,  virtue, 
public  spirit  and  unanimity,  which  en- 
sures success  in  the  most  hazardous  enter- 
prizes  !  I  am.  Gentlemen,  your  sincere 
friend  and  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Young. 

April  12, 1777. 

Your  committee  have  obtained  for  yoa 
a  copy  of  the  recommendation  ••f  Con- 
gress, to  all  such  bodies  of  men  as  looked 
upon  themselves  returned  to  a  state  of 
nature,  to  adopt  such  government  as 
should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  tlieir  constituents 
4n  particular,  and  America  in  general. 

¥ou  may,  perhaps,  think  strange,  that 
notbhig  further  is  done  for  you  at  this 
time  than  to  send  you  this  extract.  But 
if  you  consider  that  till  you  incorporate 
and  actually  announce  to  ^Congress  your 
having  become  a  body  politic,  they  can- 
not treat  with  you  as  a  free  state.  While 
New  York  claims  you  as  subjects  of  that 
government,  my  humble  opinion  is,  your 
own  good  sense  will  suggest  to  you  that 
no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  availing  your- 
selves of  the  same  opportunity  your  as- 
suming mistress  is  improving  to  establish 
a  dominion  for  herself  and  you  too. 

j3  word  to  the  wise  is  suficient.** 

In  this  letter,  it  will  be  seen  that  Dr. 
Young  not  only  proposes  the  constitution 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a  model,  but  he  ex- 
pressly recommends,  that  the  whole  legis- 
lative power  should  be  vested  in  the  im- 
mediate tepresentativet  of  the  people — 
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that  the  gfovemor  and  executive  council 
should  have  power  to  advise,  but  should 
have  no  power  to  negative  the  acts  of 
the  representatives — and  that  all  officers 
should  fall  into  the  common  mass  of  the 
people  every  year.  These  recommenda- 
tions so  fully  express  the  peculiar*  fea- 
tures, which  have,  till  recently,  charac- 
terized the  constitution  of  Vermont,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  originated 
in  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Young.* 


*  It  Memt  to  hare  been  generally  underatoody  that 
tbe  original  draufht  of  the  Coottitalioa  of  Vermont 
wu  made  by  Ur.  Young  himwif.  and  traoimitted 
hw  him  to  tbe  Vermont  council  of  tafttyy  and  It  ia 
highly  probable  that  it  wae  to  ,  but  we  have  met 
with  oo  evidence)  which  it  deciiire  on  thif  point. 
,  Believing  tbftt  our  readers  generally  will  be  interett- 
ad  in  any  thing  which  reiectf  light  upon  tbe  origin 
of  that  inMrument)  and  upon  the  important  penod 
in  oar  history  when  it  was  formed,  we  hare  irans- 
eribed  a  few  items  from  the  account  book  of  Col. 
Ira  Allen,  the  first  treasurer  of  the  state.  When 
the  first  of  these  charges  were  made,  the  New 
Hampshire  grants  had  not  aasorood  the  title  of  a 
flCate,  and  the  government,  which  then  esiitedt  was 
vested  by  a  oooreoiioa  of  the  people,  hi  a  Cooocil 
of  Safety. 

1776.  Nov.  8th.  To  67  days  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  Convention  al  VVest- 
minater  to  go  through  Cumberland 
and  Gluucester  cotmties,  to  get  asso* 
ciations  formed,  and  petitions  eigned 
and  collected,  and  to  unite  tbe  people 

ibr  a  full  convention,  £35  ]o  0 

To  expense  money,  24  7 

1777.  Jan*y]7th.  To  9  days,  part  at 
Weatmiuster,  in  assisting  to  write  a 
declaration  for  a  state,  and  other 

pieces  for  tbe  Hartford  papers,  iC4  10  0 

<*  April  SOlh.  To  writing  a  paro* 
phlet,  Vindicating  the  Rights  of  the 
people  to  form  a  state  and  in  answer 
to  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Coi^ 
ventioQ  of  N.  Y.  dated  Oct.  Sd,  1776, 
and  sent  to  the  county  of  Cumberland,     iC6  0  0 

To  8  days  going  to  Hartford 
to  get  I'd  pamphlet  printed,  1  10  0 

<(  August  10.  To  14  days  gobg 
into  the  county  of  CumberlaiKl— to 
«zplaio  a  Resolution  of  Congrrsa — 
to  counteract  the  Policy  of  N.  Y. — 
to  appoint  tome  officers  for  Col  JSaro** 
ael  Herrick's  RegL  of  Rangers,  pay 
bounty  money,  kc,  XfJ  0  0 

*«       October  30.    To  writing  a pam*    fls*.^ 
pblat  in  answer  to  a  Resolution  of 
the  Convention  of  N.  Y.  of  May  10, 
1777,  with  Remarka,  &c.  9  10  0 

Nov.  2.  To  3  days  going  to  Hartford 
to  get  sM  Pamphlet  Printed,  a  10a.         1  10  0 

To  15  dajra  going  from  Salis- 
bury to  Williamstown  and  thore  whh 
President  Chittenden  writing  tbe 
Preamble  to  the  Comtitution,  &c. 
from  there  to  Bennington  to  cooier 
with  Ihe  Cotuoii  rcspeciiog  s'd  Prs- 


In  1786  the  constitution  was  revised 
by  the  first  council  of  censors,  and  again 
in  1792,  and  was  adopted  in  its  present 
form  by  a  convention,  assembled  at  Wind- 
sor, on  the  4lh  of  July,  1793.  From  that 
date,  although  the  successive  councils  of 
censors  had  recommended  several  amend- 
ments, none  were  adopted  till  1828,  when 
the  first  article  of  amendment  was  added 
by  a  convention  at  Montpelier,  on  the 
26th  day  of  June  of  that  year.  The  sub- 
sequent articles  of  amendment,  from  2  to 
13  inclusive,  were  adopted  by  a  conven- 
tion at  Montpelier,  on  the  6th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1836.  The  present  council  of  cen- 
sors have  proposed  some  further  amend- 
ments of  the  constitution,  an  account  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  fiflh  section 
of  this  chapter. 

Believinff  that  most  persons  will  be  bet- 
ter satisfied  with  the  constitution  itself, 
than  with  any  abstract,  or  summary  of  its 
provisions,  and  for  the  purpose  of  pla- 
c'lng  that  important  instrument  within  the 
reach  of  all,  we  shall  here  insert  it,  with 
the  amendments,  entire^  prefacing  it  with 
the  original  preamble  of  the  first  constitu- 
tion, adopted  in  1777. 

Preamble. 

WHEftras,  all  government  ought  to  be  institu* 
ted  tnd  supported,  for  the  security  and  protection 
of  the  community,  as  such,  and  to  enable  the  in- 
dividuals who  compose  it,  to  enjoy  thoir  natural 
rights,  and  the  other  blessings  which  the  Author  df 
existence  has  bestowed  upon  man ;  and  whenever 
those  great  ends  of  government  are  not  obtained, 
the  people  have  a  right,  by  common  consent,  to 
change  it,  and  take  siuh  measures  as  to  them  may 
appear  necessary  to  promote  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness. 

And  whereas,  the  inhabitarits  of  this  state  have, 
(in  consideration  of  protection  only)  heretofore  ac- 


amble-^assifting  to  complete  compil- 
ing from  manuscript,  the  Constitution 
of  the  state,  £7  10  0 

Expense  money  3  2  8 

1777  Nov.  fO.  To  Cash  Paid  John 
Knickerbacor  for  copying  the  Con- 
stitution for  the  Press  18  0 

«*  Nov.  t6.  To  3  days  going  from 
Salisbury  to  Hartford  to  get  the  Con- 
stitution Printed  1  10  0 

1778  Aug.  8.    To  7  days  in  going  to 
Hartford  to  gel  Col.  E.  Allen's  Ani- 
madversary  AddreM  &c  printed  19  9  S 
(Note.  This  Pamphlet  was'distrib- 

.  uted  the  la^t  ©f  the  mou  h .) 
*»     ^  Oct.  96.    To  t  days  at  Windsor 
drawing  a  plan  for  a  state  sea)  and 
geUingMr.  R.  Dean  to  make  it  lOt    ,    10  0 

Dec.  25.  Tol8daysaagi8tingtp 
revise  Vu  Appeal  wrote  by  S.  R. . 
Bradley  Esq.lU).    .  .9  16  0 
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knowlodged  allegianco  to  tho  King  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, aod  the  said  King  has  not  only  withdrawn  that 
protectioni  btit  commenced,  and  atill  continues  to 
carry  on,  with  unabated  vengeance,  a  most  cr^el 
and  unjust  war  against  them ;  employing  therein, 
not  only  the  troops  of  Great  Britian,  but  foreign 
mercenaries,  savages  and  slaves,  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  reducing  them  to  a  total  and  abject  sub- 
mission to  the  despotic  domination  of  the  British 
parliament,  with  many  other  acts  of  tyranny, 
(^more  fully  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  Congress) 
whereby  all  allegiance  and  fealty  to  the  said  King 
and  his  successors,  are  dissolved  and  at  an  end ; 
and  all  power  and  authority  derived  from  him 
ceased  in  the  American  Colonies. 

And  whereas,  the  territory  which  now  compre- 
hends the  State  of  Vermont  did  antecedently,  of 
right,  belong  to  the  government  of  Nno-Hamp- 
•hire;  and  the  former  Governor  thereof,  viz.  his 
Excellency  Btnruna;  Wentworth^  Esq.  granted 
many  charters  of  lands  and  curporation',  within 
this  State,  to  the  present  inhabitants  and  others. 
And  wherf-as,  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  Cnl- 
dwi,  of  JVrw  Yarky  with  others,  did,  in  violation 
of  the  tenth  command ,  covet  those  very  lands  ;  and 
by  a  fatso  repreientaiion  nindo  to  the  court  of 
Great  Brilaii),  (in  llie  year  1704,  that  for  the  con- 
venience of  trade  and  adminislraiion  of  justice, 
tljo  iniiuhilants  were  desirous  of  being  annexed  lo 
that  government,)  obtained  jurisdiction  of  thoE^e 
very  identical  hinds,  cjr-parre ,•*  whichever  was, 
and  is,  disapreenble  to  ihe  inhabitants.  And 
whereas,  the  legislature  of  New  Yotk,  over  have, 
and  still  continue  to  disown  the  ;»oo<l  people  of  this 
Siato,  in  their  iandeil  property,  which  will  appear 
in  the  conjplainis  hereafter  inserted,  and  in  the 
SB'h  section  of  their  present  constitution,  in 
which  is  established  the  grants  of  land  made  by 
that  go>^ernment. 

They  have  refused  to  make  re-grants  of  onr 
lands  to  the  original  proprietors  and  occupants,  un- 
less at  the  exorbitant  rate  of  2300  dollais  foes  for 
each  township;  and  did  enhance  the  quit-rents, 
three  fold,  and  demanded  an  immediate  delivery  of 
the  title  derived  before  from  New  Hampthirt. 

The  judges  of  their  supreme  court  have  made  a 
•olemn  declaration,  that  the  charters,  conveyances, 
Ice.  of  the  lands  included  in  the  before  d^cribed 
premises,  were  utterly  nuU  and  void,  on  which 
•aid  title  was  (bunded :  in  consequence  of  which 
declaration,  writs  of  possession  have  been  by  them 
issued,  and  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Albany 
sent,  at  the  head  of  six  or  seven  hundred  men,  to 
enforce  the  execution  thereof.f 

They  have  passed  an  act,  annexing  a  penalty 
thereto,  of  thirty  pounds  fine  and  six  months  im- 
pridonment,  on  any  person  who  should  refuse  as* 
•isting  the  sheriff,  ajfler  being  re<]uested,  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  writs  of  possession. 

The  Governors,  Dunmort,  Tfpm,  and  Colifn, 
have  made  re-granis  of  s<>veral  traots  of  land  in- 
cluded in  tho  premises,  to  certain  fiivoriie'  land 
jobbers  in  the  government  of  New  Tork^n  direct 
violation*  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  express  pro- 
hibition, in  the  year  1767.{ 


«rartM00Od,pag«16.    t  Ibid,  paga  BU  t  Uiid, 
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They  have  issued  proclamatioDS,  wherein  tbej 
have  offered  large  sums  of  money,  for  the  purposa 
of  apprehending  those  very  persons  who  hate  dared 
boldly,  and  publicly,  to  appear  in  defence  of  their 
just  rights. 

They  did  pass  twelve  acts  of  outlawry,  on  the 
9lhdayof  March  A.  D.  1774,  impoworing  the 
respective  judges  of  their  supreme  court,  to  award 
execution  of  death  against  those  inhabitants  in 
said  district,  that  they  should  judge  to  be  offend- 
ers, without  trial. 

They  have,  and  still  continue,  an  unjust  claim 
to  those  lands,  which  greatly  retards  emigration 
into,  and  the  settlement  of  this  State. 

They  have  hired  foreign  troops,  emigrants  from 
Scotl^xd,  at  two  different  times,  and  armed  them, 
to  drive  us  out  of  possession. 

Thty  have  sent  the  savages  on  our  frontiers,  to 
distress  us.  * 

They  have  proceeded  to  erect  the  counties  of 
Cumberland  and  Gicuccster,  antleptublish  courts  of 
J  '.Slice  there,  aUiT  tl.cy  were  discountenanced  by 
the  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

Tho  free  Conveniioa  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  at  Jlarlcm,  in  the  year  1776,  unanimously 
vo'.ed,  "  Tliat  til  (init-rcuts,  f->rrncr!y  due  to  tho 
Kins  of  Gr^  ;it  Britain,  arc  now  di  e  and  owmii  to 
ihis  Convention,  ur  such  fMlure  govt  rnment  as  shall 
bo  lieroafter  eslabii.^hed  in  thi.s  ytaie." 

In  the  several  stages  of  tho  aforesaid  oppres- 
sion?:, we  have  petitioned  his  Briiannic  majesty, 
in  the  most  humble  manner,  foe  redress,  and  have, 
at  very  great  expense,  received  several  reports:  in 
our  favor ;  and,  in  other  instances,  wherein  w© 
have  petitioned  the  lalo  legislative  authority  of 
New  York,  these  petitions  have  been  treated  with 
neglect. 

And  whereas,  the  local  situation  of  this  State, 
from  New  York,  at  the  extreme  part,  is  upward 
of  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  seal  of 
ihat  government,  which  renders  it  extremely  diflS- 
cult  to  continue  under  the  jurisdiction  of  said  State. 

Therefore,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the 
welfare  and  saf*:ty  of  the  inhabitants  of  (his  State, 
that  it  should  be,  henceforth,  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent State ;  and  that  a  just,  permanent  and  proper 
form  of  government,  should  exist  in  it,  derived 
from,  and  founded  on,  the  authority  of  the  people 
only,  agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  honorable 
American  Congress. 

We,  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  Fer- 
monti  in  General  Convention  met,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  forming  such  a  government,— confiess- 
ing  the  goodness  of  the  Great  Governor  of  the 
unive^^  [who  alone,  knows  to  what  degree  of 
earttilylnippiness,  mankind  may  atta'm,  by  pcrfisct- 
ing  the  arts  of  government,]  in  permitting  the 
people  of  this  Stale,  by  common  consent,  and 
without  violence,  deliberately  to  form  for  them- 
selves such  just  rules  as  they  shall  think  best  for 
governing  their  future  society;  and  being  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  our  indispensable  duty,  to  es- 
tablish such  original  principles  of  government,  as 
will  best  promote  the  general  happiness  of  the 
people  of  this  Slate,  and  their  posterity,  a|td  pro- 
vide for  future  improvements,  without  partiality 
for,  or  prefudice  agaioft,  any  partteubtr  dnn,  tedf 
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er<I«aoiiuii4tioo  of  men  .whatever ,—^0,  byvirtua 
of  authority  Ttttled  in  ut,  by  our  constituents,  or- 
dain, declare,  and  establish,  the  following  decUira- 
tion   of  rights,  an^l  frame  of  government,  to  be 

the    COMTITUTION    of    this    COMMONWEALXn, 

aiMl  to  remain  in  Torce  therein,  forever,  unaltered, 
except  in  such  articles,  as  shall,  hereafter,  on  ex- 
perience, be  found  to  require  improvement,  and 
which  shall,  by  the  same  authority  of  the  people, 
fitirly  delegated,  as  this  frame  of  government  di- 
reds,  be  amended  or  improved,  for  the  more  ef- 
fectual obtaining  and  securing  the  great  end  and 
design  of  all  government,  herein  before  mentioned. 

CONSTITUTION. 
Part  I.    Declaratioh  of  Rights. 

I.  That  all  men  are  born  equally 
free  and  independent,  and  have  certain 
natural,  inherent,  and  inalienable  rights, 
among  which,  are  the  enjoying  and  de- 
fending life  and  liberty,  acquirmfr,  posscs- 
sinfr,  and  protoctinfr  prop-^rty,  and  pursu- 
ing and  obtaiiiinfT  happiness,  and  snfety; — 
therefore,  no  male  person,  born  in  this 
country,  or  brought  from  over  sea,  ought 
to  be  holdcn,  by  law,  to  serve  any  pir- 
Bon,  as  a  servant,  slave,  or  ap^^renticc, 
after  he  arrives  to  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  nor  female,  in  like  manner,  after 
ehe  arrives  to  the  age  of  eighteen  years, 
unless  they  are  bound  by  their  own  con- 
sent after  they  arrive  to  such  age,  or 
bound  by  law  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
damages,  fines,  costs,  or  the  like. 

II.  That  private  property  ought  to  be 
flub servient  to  public  uses,  when  neces- 
sity requires  it ;  nevertheless,  whenever 
any  person's  property  is  taken  for  the  use 
of  the  public,  the  owner  ought  to  receive 
an  equivalent  in  money. 

III.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  and 
inalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty 
God,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  consciences  and  understandings,  as 
in  their  opinion  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
word  of  God  ;  and  that  no  man  ought  to, 
or  of  right  can  be  compelled  to  attend  any 
religious  worship,  or  erect  or  support  any 
place  of  worship,  or  maintain  any  minis- 
ter, contrary  to  the  dictates  of  his  con< 
science  ;  nor  can  any  man  be  justly  depri- 
ved or  abridged  of  any  civil  right,  as  a  citi- 
xen,on  account  of  his  religious  sentimpnts, 
or  peculiar  mode  of  ireTigious  wprran> ', 
and  that  no  authority  can,  or  ought  to\e 
Tested  in,  or  assumed  by,  any  poweX 
whatever,  that  shall  in  any  case  inter- 
fere with,  or  in  any  manner  control  the 
rights  of  conscience,  in  the  free  exercise 
oi  religious  worship  :  nevertheless,  every 
sect  or  denomination  of  christians  ought 
to  observe  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's  day,  and 
keep  up  some  sort  of  religious  worship, 
which  to  them  shall  seem  most  agreeable 
to  tlis  revetlsd  will  of  God. 


IV.  Every  person  within  this  state  ought 
to  find  a  certain  remedy , by  having  recourse  . 
to  the  laws,  for  all  injuries  or  wrongs, 
which  he  may  receive  in  his  person,  prop- 
erty, or  character :  he  ought  to  obtain 
right  and  justice  freely,  and  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  purchase  it ;  completely, 
and  without  any  denial ;  promptly,  and 
without  delay,  conformably  to  the  laws. 

V.  That  the  people  of  this  state,  by 
their  legal  representatives,  have  the  sole, 
inherent  and  exclusive  right  of  governing 
and  regulating  the  internal  police  of  the 
same. 

VI.  That  all  power  being  originally 
inherent  in,  and  consequently  derived 
from,  the  people;  therefore,  all  officers 
of  government,  whether  legislative  or 
executive,  are  their  trustees  and  servants, 
and  at  all  times,  in  a  legal  way,  account- 
able^ to  them. 

VII.  That  government  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  instituted  for  the  common  benefit, 
protection,  and  security  of  the  people, 
nation,  or  coiiimunity,  and  not  for  the 
particular  emolument  or  advantage  of  any 
single  man,  family,  or  set  of  men,  who  are 
a  part  only  of  that  community  ;  and  that 
the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  in- 
alienable, and  indefeasible  right  to  reform 
or  alter  government,  in  such  manner  as 
shall  be,  by  that  community,  judged  most 
conducive  to  the  public  weal. 

VIII.  That  all  elections  ought  to  be 
free,  and  without  corruption,  and  that  all 
freemen,  having  a  suflicient  evident  com- 
mon interest  with,  and  attachment  to, 
the  community,  have  a  right  to  elect  and 
be  elected  into  ofiice,  agreeably  to  the  reg- 
ulations made  in  this  constitution. 

IX.  That  every  member  of  society  hath 
a  right  to  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  there- 
fore is  bound  to  contribute  his  proportion 
towards  the  expense  of  that  protection, 
and  yield  his  personal  service  when  ne- 
cessary, or  an  equivalent  thereto ;  but  no 
part  of  any  person's  property  can  be  just- 
ly taken  from  him,  or  applied  to  public 
uses,  without  his  own  consent,  or  that  of 
the  representative  body  of  the  freemen ; 
nor  can  any  man,  who  is  conscientiously 
scrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  be  justly  com- 
pelled thereto,  if  he  will  pay  such  equiv- 
alent ;  nor  are  the^people  bound  by  any 

e  in  like  manner 
com^^oi^  good.  And, 
proyious  lojgny  law  heinc^  made  to  raiss 
a  tsk«  th^  purpose  for  wk^^^  xHb  to  be 
raised^Qght  to  appear  evide^^  ^  the  le- 
gislature to  be  of  more  scrvickj^  *he  com- 
munity, than  the  money  wouhls^  '^  ^^t 
collected.  .        \ 

X.  That  ui  rU  proiecnUons  for  erWi^*^ 
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oftences,  a  person  hath  a  right  to  be 
heard,  by  himself  and  his  counsel ;  to 
demand  the  cause  and  nature  of  his  ac> 
Gusation  ',  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses; to  call  for  evidence  in  his  favor, 
and  a  speedy  public  trial,  by  an  impartial 
jury  of  the  country,  without  the  unanim- 
ous consent  of  which  jury,  he  cannot  be 
found  guilty ;  nor  can  he  be  compelled  to 
give  evidence  against  himself;  nor  can 
any  person  be  justly  deprived  of  his  lib- 
erty, except  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  or 
the  judgment  of  his  peers. 

XI.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to 
hold  themselves,  their  houses,  papers,  and 
possessions,  free  from  search  or  seizure, 
and  therefore  warrants  without  oath  or 
affirmation  first  made,  affording  sufficient 
foundation  for  them,  and  whereby  any 
officer  or  messenger  may  be  commanded 
or  required  to  search  suspected  places,  or 
to  seize  any  person  or  persons,  his,  her, 
or 'their  property,  not  particularly  describ- 
ed, are  contrary  to  that  right,  and  ought 
not  to  be  granted. 

XII.  That  when  any  issue  in  fact, 
proper  for  the  cognizance  of  a  jnrV)  is 
joined  in  a  court  of  law,  the  parties  have 
a  right  to  trial  by  jury,  which  ought  to 
be  held  sacred. 

XIII.  That  the  people  have  a  right  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  of  writing  and 
publishing  their  sentiments  concerning 
the  transactions  of  government,  and  there- 
fore the  freedom  ofthe  press  ought  not  to 
be  restrained. 

XIV.  The  freedom  of  deliberation, 
speech,  and  debate,  in  the  legislature,  is 
8o  essential  to  the  rights  of  tbe  people, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any 
accusation  or  prosecution,  action  or  com- 
plaint, in  any  other  court,  or  place  what- 
aoever. 

XV.  The  power  of  suspending  laws, 
or  the  execution  of  laws,  ought  never  to 
be  exercised  bat  by  the  legislature,  or  by 
authority  derived  from  it,  to  be  exercised 
in  such  particular  cases  as  this  constitu- 
tion, or  the  legislature,  shall  provide 
for. 

XVI.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to 
bear  arms  for  the  defence  of  themselves 
and  the  state ;  and  as  standing  armies,  in 
time  of  peace,  are  dangerous  to  liberty, 
they  ought  not  to  be  kept  up :  and  that 
the  military  should"  be  ^ept  under  strict 
subordination  to,  and  be  g^femed  by,  thl$' 
civil  power.  ^' 

XVII.  Tha^no  person  in  this  staM'oan 
in  any  case  be  subjected  to  law^martial, 
or  to  any  penalties  or  pains  by  virtue  of 
that  law,  except  those  employed  in  the 
army,  and  the  militia  in  actual  service. 

XVIII.  That  £reqae|it  raconeace  to 


fundamental  principles,  and  a  firm  adher* 
ence  to  justice,  moderation,  temperance, 
industry,  and  frugality,  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty, and  keep  government  free ;  the  peo- 
ple ought,  therefore,  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  these  points  in  the  choice  of 
officers  and  representatives,  and  have  a 
right,  in  a  legal  way,  to  exact  a  due  and 
constant  regard  to  thenl  from  their  legis- 
lators and  magistrates,  in  making  and  ex- 
ecuting suoh  laws  as  are  necessary  for  the 
good  government  of  the  state. 

XIX.  That  all  people  have  a  natural 
and  inherent  right  to  emigrate  fVom  ono 
state  to  another  that  will  receive  them. 

XX.  That  tbe  people  have  a  right  to 
assemble  together  to  consult  for  their 
common  good ;  to  instruct  their  represen- 
tatives ;  and  to  apply  to  the  legislature 
for  redress  of  grievances,  by  adckess,  pe- 
tition, or  remonstrance. 

XXI.  That  no  person  shall  be  liable 
to  be  transported  out  of  this  state,  for  tri- 
al, for  any  offence  committed  within  the 
same. 

Part  II.    Frami  of  Government. 

Section  1.  The  commonwealth  or 
state  of  Vermont  shall  be  governed  here- 
after by  a  governor,  (or  lieutenant  gover- 
nor,^ council,  and  an  assembly  of  the 
representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the 
same,  in  manner  and  form  following : 

Sect.  2.  The  supreme  legislative  pow- 
er shall  be  vested  in  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  freemen  of  the  common- 
wealth or  state  of  Vermont. 

Sect.  3.  The  supreme  executive  power 
shall  be  vested  in  a  governor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  a  lieutenant  governor  and  coun- 
cil. 

Sect.  4.  Courts  of  justice  shall  be 
maintained  in  every  county  in  this  state, 
and  also  in  new  counties  when  formed, 
which  courts  shall  be  open  for  the  trial  of 
all  causes  proper  for  their  cognizance,  and 
justice  shall  be  therein  impartially  admin- 
istered without  corruption,  or  unnecessa^ 
ry  delay.  The  judg^es  of  the  supreme 
court  shall  be  justices  of  the  peace 
throughout  the  state,  and  the  several 
judges  of  the  county  courts  in  their  res- 
pei»ive^  counties,  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
oicept  in  tl^e  trial  of  such  causes  as  may 
'ie  appealed  to  the  county  court. 

Sect.  5.  A  future  legislature  may, 
when  they  shall  conceive  the  same  to  be 
expedient  and  necessary,  erect  a  court  of 
chancery,  with  such  powers  as  are  usu- 
ally exercised  by  that  court,  or  as  shall 
appear  for  ihe  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  promded^  they  do  not  constitute 
themselves  Uie  judges  of  said  court. 
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Sect.  6.  The  legislative,  executiye, 
and  judiciary  departments  shall  be  separ- 
ate and  distinct,  so  that  neithei^xercise 
the  powers  properly  belonging  to  the 
other. 

Sect.  7.  In  order  that  the  fVeemen  of 
this  state  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  elec- 
tion as  equally  as  maybe,  each  town  within 
this  state,  that  consists  or  may  consist  of 
eighty  taxable  inhabitants,within  one  sep- 
tenary or  seyen  years  next  afler  the  estab- 
lishing this  constitution,  may  hold  elec- 
tions therein,  and  choose,  each,  two  rep- 
resentatives j  and  each  other  inhabited 
town  in  this  state,  may,  in  like  manner, 
choose  one  representative,  to  represent 
them  in  general  assembly,  during  the  sep- 
tenary or  seven  years.  And  uier  that, 
each  inhabited  town  may,  in  like  manner, 
hold  such  election,  and  choose  one  repre- 
sentative, forever  thereafter. 

Sect.  8.  The  house  of  representatives 
of  the  freemen  of  this  state  shall  consist 
of  persons  most  noted  for  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue, to  be  chosen  by  ballot  by^e  freemen 
of  every  town  in  this  state,  respectively, 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  annu- 
ally, forever. 

Sect.  9.  The  representatives  so  chosen, 
(a  majority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  transacting  any  other  business 
than  raising  a  state  tax,  for  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  elected  shall  be 
S resent,)  shall  meet  on  the  second  Thurs- 
ay  of  the  succeeding  October,  and  shall 
be  styled.  The  General  Assembly  of  the 
Slate  of  VervunU :  they  shall  have  pow- 
er to  choose  their  speaker,  secretary  of 
state,  their  clerk,  and  other  necessary 
officers  of  the  house;  sit  on  their  own 
adjournments;  prepare  bills  and  enact 
them  into  laws;  judge  of  the  elections 
and  qualifications  of  their  own  members: 
they  may  expel  members,  but  not  for 
causes  known  to  their  constituents  ante- 
cedent to  their  election;  the^  may  ad- 
minister oaths  and  affirmations  in  matters 
depending  before  them ;  redress  grievan- 
ces ;  impeach  state  criminals  ;  grant  char- 
ters of  incorporation ;  constitute  towns, 
boroughs,  cities,  and  counties  :  they  may, 
annually,  on  their  first  session  afler  their 
election,  in  conjunction  with  the  council, 
for  oftener  if  need  be)  elect  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  several  county  and  probate 
courts,  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  ; 
and  also,  with  the  council,  may  elect  ma- 
jor-generals and  brigadier-generals,  from 
time  to  time,  as  often  as  there  shall  be  oc- 
casion; and  they  shall  have  all  other 
powers  necessary  for  the  legislature  of  a 
free  and  sovereign  state.  But  they  shall 
have  no  power  to  add  to,  alter,  abolish,  or 
infringe  any  part  of  this  constitution. 


Sect.  10.  The  supreme  executiye  coun- 
cil of  this  state  shall  consist  of  a  governor, 
lieutenant  ffovernor,  and  twelve  persons, 
chosen  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit : — 
the  freemen  of  each  town  shall,  on  the 
day  of  election  for  choosing  representa- 
tives to  attend  the  general  assembly;  bring 
in  their  votes  for  governor,  with  his  name 
fairly  written,  to  the  constable,  who  shall 
seal  them  up,  and  write  on  them,  **  Votes 
for  Governor,**  and  deliver  them  to  the 
representative  chosen  to  attend  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  And  at  the  opening  of 
the  general  assembly  there  shall  be  a  com 
mittcre  appointed,  out  of  the  council  and 
assembly,  who,  after  befng  duly  sworn  to 
the  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  shall 
proceed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the 
votes  for  the  governor,  and  declare  the 
person  who  has  the  major  part  of  the 
votes,  to  be  governor  for  the  year  ensuing. 
And  if  there  be  no  choice  made,  then  the 
council  and  general  assembly,  by  their 
joint-ballots,  shall  make  choice  of  a  gov* 
emor.  The  lieutenant  governor  and  treas- 
urer shall  be  chosen  in  the  manner  above 
directed.  And  each  freeman  shall  give 
in  twelve  votes  for  twelve  councillors,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  twelve  highest 
in  nomination  shall  serve,  for  the  ensuing 
year,  as  councillors. 

Sect.  11.  The  governor,  and  in  his 
absence  the^'lieutenant  governor,  with  the 
council  (a  major  part  of  whom,  including 
the  governor  or  lieutenant  governor,  shall 
be  a  quorum  to  transact  business)  shall 
have  power  to  commission  all  officers,  and 
also  to  appoint  officers,  except  where  pro- 
vision is  or  shall  be  otherwise  made  by 
law,  or  this  frame  of  government ;  and 
shall  supply  every  vacancy  in  any  office, 
occasioned  by  death  or  otherwise,  until 
the  office  can  be  filled  in  the  manner  di- 
rected by  law,  or  this  constitution  : — 

They  are  to  correspond  with  other 
states ;  transact  business  with  officers  of 
government,  civil  and  military,  and  to  pre- 
pare such  business  as  may  appear  to  them 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  general  as- 
sembly :  they  shall  sit  as  judges  to  hear 
and  determine  on  impeachments,  taking  to , 
their  assistance,  fbr  advice  only,  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court;  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  pardons  and  remit  fines,  • 
in  all  cases  whatsoever,  except  in  treason 
and  murder,  in  which  they  shall  have 
power  to  grant  reprieves,  but  not  to  par- 
don until  afler  the  end  of  the  next  session 
of  assembly ;  and  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, in  which  there  shall  be  no 
remission  or  mitigatidn  of  punishment, 
but  by  act  of  legislation  :  they  are  to  take 
care  that  thp  laws  be  faithfblly  executed  : 
they  are  to  expedite  the  execution  of  such 
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measures  as  may  be  resolved  upon  by  the 
general  assembly;  and  they  may  draw 
upon  the  treasury  for  such  sums  as  may 
be  appropriated  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives :  they  may  also  liy  embargoes,  or 
prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  commodity 
for  any  time  not  exceeding  thirty  days, 
in  the  recess  of  the  house  only.  They 
may  grant  such  licences  as  shall  be  di- 
rected by  law  ;  and  shall  have  power  to 
call  together  the  general  assembly,  when 
necessary,  before  the  day  to  which  they 
shall  staild  adjourned.  The  governor 
•hall  be  captain-general  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces  of  the  state,  but 
■hall  not  command  in  person,  except  ad- 
vised thereto  by  the  council,  and  then 
only  so  long  as  they  shall  approve  there- 
of. And  the  lieutenant  governor  shall, 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  lieutenant  gen- 
eral of  all  the  forces  of  the  state.  The 
governor,  or  lieutenant  governor,  and  the 
council,  shall  meet  at  the  time  and  place 
with  the  general  assembly :  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  shall,  during  the  presence 
of  the  commander  in  chie^  vote  and  act 
as  one  of  the  council ;  and  the  governor, 
and,  in  his  absence,  the  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, shall,  by  virtue  of  their  offices,  pre- 
side in  council,  and  have  i  casting,  but 
no  other  vote.  Every  member  of  the" 
council  shall  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
the  whole  state,  by  virtue  of  his  office. 
The  governor  and  council  shall  have  a 
secretary,  and  keep  fair  books  of  their 
proceedmgs,  wherein  any  councillor  may 
enter  his  dissent,  with  his  reasons  to  sup- 
port it.  And  the  governor  may  appoint 
e  secretary  for  himself  and  his  council. 

Sect.  12.  The  representatives  having 
met  and  chosen  their  speaker  and  clerk, 
shall,  each  of  them,  before  they  proceed 
to  business,  take  and  subscribe,  as  well 
the  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance  here- 
inafter directed,  (except  where  they  shall 
produce  certificates  of  their  having  here- 
tofore taken  and  subscribed  the  same,)  as 
the  following  oath  or  affirmation,  viz.: 

*»  You  do  solemnly  swear 

(or  affirm)  that  as  a  member  of  this  as- 
'  scmhly  you  tcill  not  propose  or  assent  to 
any  Oillj  rote^  or  resolution,  which  shall 
appear  to  you  injurious  to  the  people,  nor 
do  or  const  nt  to  any  act  or  thin^r  whatever, 
tkrit  shall  hare  a  tendency  to  letsin  or 
abridiT,'  their  rirrkts  and  pririJegeSy  as  de- 
clared b}}  the  constltul'wn  ofthisatafc;  but 
will  in  ail  tliinirs  conduct  yourself  us  a 
faithful,  honest  representative  and  guar- 
dian of  the.  people,  according  to  the  htst  of 
your  juJirrmnt  and  abilities.  (\u  cane  of 
an  oath;  So  help  you  God,  (and  i.^  case  of 
an  atBrmation)  wid$r  ih$  pains  and  penal- 
pi  §a  of  porjury. 


Sect.  13.  The  doors  of  the  house  in 
which  the  general  assembly  of  this  com- 
monwealth shall  sit,  shall  be  open,  forttie 
admission  of  all  persons  who  behave  de- 
cently, except  only  when  the  welfare  of 
the  state  may  require  them  to  be  shut. 

Sect.  14.  The  votes  and  proceeding* 
of  the  general  assembly  shall  be  printed 
Cwhen  one  third  of  the  members  think  it 
necessary)  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the 
end  of  each  session,  with  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  any  question,  when  required  by 
any  member,  ^except  where  the  vote* 
shall  be  taken  by  ballot,)  in  which  case 
every  member  shall  have  a  right  to  insert 
the  reasons  of  his  vote,  upon  the  minutes. 

Sect.  15.  The  style  of  the  laws  of  this 
state,  in  future  to  be  passed,  shall  be,  R 
is  hereby  enacted  by  the  General  Aeeemihf 
of  the  state  of  Vermont, 

Sect.  16.  To  the  end  that  laws,  be- 
fore they  are  enacted,  may  be  more  ma- 
turely considered,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  hasty  determinations  as  much  as  pos- 
sible prevented,  all  bills,  which  originate 
in  the  assembly,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
governor  and  council,  for  their  revision 
and  concurrence,,  or  proposals  of  amend- 
ment, who  shall  return  the  same  to  the 
assembly,  with  their  proposals  of  amend- 
ment, if  any,  in  writing;  and  if  the  same 
are  not  agreed  to  by  the  assembly,  it  shall 
be  in  the  power  of  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil to  suspend  the  passing  of  such  bills 
until  the  next  session  of  me  legislature. 
Provided,  that  if  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  return  any 
such  bill  to  the  assembly,  with  written 
proposals  of  amendment,  within  five  days, 
or  before  the  rising  of  the  legislature^  the 
same  shall  become  a  law. 

Sect.  17.  No  money  shall  be  drawH 
out  of  the  treasury,  unless  first  appropria- 
ted by  act  of  legislation. 

Sect.  18.  No  person  shall  be  elected 
a  representative  until  he  has  resided  two 
years  in  this  state,  the  last  of  which  shall 
be  in  the  town  for  which  he  is  elected. 

Sect.  19.  No  member  of  the  council, 
or  house  of  representatives,  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  receive  any  fee  or  reward  to 
bring  forward  or  advocate  any  bill,  pe- 
tition, or  other  business  to  be  transacted 
in  the  lojrislalure,  or  advocate  any  cause 
as  coimst'l  in  cither  house  of  legislation, 
except  when  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
stale. 

Sect.  20.  No  person  ought,  in  any 
case,  or  in  any  time,  to  be  declared  guilty 
of  treason,  or  felony,  by  the  legislature. 

Si  ct.  21.  EvQry  man  of  the  full  ago 
of  twenty  one  years,  having  resided  m 
this  etftte  for  tlie  tpace  of  one  whole  year 
next  before  the  eUction  of  representatives, 
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«nd  is  of  a  qviet  and  peaceable  behavior, 
and  will  take  the  following  oath  or  af- 
firmation, shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  a  freeman  of  this  state : 

^^Ymt  soUmmly  siotar  (or  affirm)  ikut 
tDAsnsoer  you  give  your  vote  or  ttiffragt^ 
touching  any  matter  that  concerns  the  state 
of  Vermont^  you  will  do  it  so  as  in  your 
€onseionce  you  shall  judge  wiU  most  con- 
duce  to  the  best  good  of  the  same^  as  estah' 
Ushed  by  the  eonstiiution^  without  fear  or 
favor  of  any  man" 

Sect.  22.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state 
•hall  be  trained  and  armed  for  its  defence, 
under  such  regulations,  restrictions,  and 
exceptions,  as  Congress,  agreeably  to  the 
eonstitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
legislature  of  this  state,  shall  direct  The 
several  companies  of  militia  shall,  as  often 
as  vacancies  happen,  elect  their  captain 
and  other  officers,  and  the  captains  and 
subalterns  shall  nominate  and  recommend 
the  field  officers,  of  their  respective  regi- 
ments,who  shall  appoint  their  staff  officers. 

Sect.  23.  All  commissions  shall  be  in 
the  name  of  \he  freemen  of  the  state  of 
Vermont,  sealed  with  the  state  seal,  signed 
by  the  governor,  and  in  his  absence  the 
lieutenant  governor,  and  attested  by  the 
secretary :  which  seal  shall  be  kept  by 
the  governor. 

Sect.  24.  Every  officer  of  state,  wheth- 
er judicial  or  executive,  shall  be  liable  to 
be  impeached  by  the  general  assembly, 
either  when  in  office,  or  after  his  resig- 
nation, or  removal,  for  mal -administra- 
tion. All  impeachments  shall  be  before 
the  governor  and  council,  who  shall  hear 
and  determine  the  same,  and  may  award 
eosts ;  and  no  trial  or  impeachment  shall 
be  a  bar  to  a  prosecution  at  law. 

Sect.  25.  As  every  fireeman,  to  pre- 
serve his  independence,  (if  without  a 
sufficient  estate)  ought  to  have  some  pro- 
fession, calling,  trade,  or  farm,  whereby 
he  may  honestly  subsist,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for,  nor  use  in,  establishing 
offices  of  profit,  the  usual  effects  of  which 
are  dependence  and  servility,  unbecoming 
fbeemen,  in  the  possessors,  or  expect- 
ants, and  faction,  contention  and  discord 
among  the  people.  But  if  any  man  is 
called  into  public  service  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  private  affairs,  he  has  a  right  to  a 
reasonable  compensation ;  and  whenever 
an  office,  through  increase  of  fees,  or  oth- 
erwise,becomesso  profitable  as  to  occasion 
many  to  apply  for  it,  the  profits  ought  to 
be  lessened  by  the  legislature.  And  if 
any  officer  shall  wittingly  and  wilfully 
take  greater  fees  than  the  law  allows  him, 
it  shall  ever  after  disqualify  him  from 
holding  any  office  in  this  state,  until  he 
shall  be  restored  by  act  of  legislation. 
Pt.  II.  15 


Sect.  26.  No  person  in  this  state  shall 
be  capable  of  holding  or  exercising  more 
than  one  of  the  following  offices  at  the 
same  time,  vis :  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, Judge  of  the  supreme  court,  treas- 
urer of  the  state,  member  of  the  council, 
member  of  the  general  assembly,  sarveyor 
general,  or  sheriff.  Nor  shall  any  per- 
son, holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust 
under  the  authority  of  Congress,  be  eligi- 
ble to  any  appointment  in  the  legislature, 
or  of  holding  any  executive  or  judiciary 
office  under  tbis  state. 

Sect.  27.  The  treasurer  of  the  state 
shall,  before  the  governor  and  council, 
give  sufficient  security  to  the  secretary  of 
the  state,  in  behalf  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, and  each  high  sheriff,  before  the  first 
judge  of  the  county  court,  to  the  treasurer 
of  their  respective  counties,  previous  to 
their  respectively  entering  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  offices,  in  such  manner 
and  in  such  sums,  as  shall  be  directed  by 
the  legislature. 

Sect.  28.  The  treasurer's  account 
shall  be  annually  audited,  and  a  fair  state- 
ment thereof  be  laid  before  the  general 
assembly,  at  their  session  in  October. 

Sect.  29.  Every  officer,  whether  ju- 
dicial, executive,  or  military,  in  authority 
under  this  state,  before  he  enters  upon 
the  execution  of  his  office,  shall  take  and 
subscribe  the  following  oath,  or  affirma- 
tion, of  allegiance  to  this  state  (unless  he 
shall  produce  evidence  that  he  has  before 
taken  the  same) ;  and  also  the  following 
oath  or  affirmation  of  office,  except  mili- 
tary officers,  and  such  as  shail  be  exempts 
ed  by  the  legislature  : 

The  oath,  or  affirmation,  of  allegiance : 

**  You  do  solemnly  swear  (or 

affirm)  that  you  will  be  true  and  faithful 
to  the  state  of  Vermont,  and  that  you  will 
not  directly  or  indirectly ,  do  anyi  act  or 
thing  injurious  to  the  constitution  or  gov* 
emment  thereof,  as  established  by  convene 
tion.  (If  an  oath)  so  help  you  God,  (if  an 
affirmation)  under  the  pains  and  penaltieg 
of  perjury." 

The  oath,  or  affirmation,  of  office  : 

"  You  do  solemnly  swear  (or 

affirm)  that  you  will  faithfully  execute  tht 
office  of  for  the  of 

and  will  therein  do  equal  right  and  justice 
to  all  men,  to  the  best  of  your  judgment 
and  abilities,  according  to  law.  (^^  ^^ 
oath)  so  help  you  God,  (if  an  affirmation) 
under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury." 

Sect.  30.  No  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  governor,  or  lieutenant 
governor,  until  he  shall  have  resided  in 
this  state  four  years  next  preceding  the 
day  of  his  election. 

Sect.  31.    Trials  of  issues  proper  for 
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the  cognizance  of  a  jury,  in  the  supreme 
and  county  courts,  shall  be  by  jury,  ex- 
cept where  parties  otherwise  agree :  and 
great  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
corruption,  or  partiality,  in  the  choice  and 
return,  or  appointment  of  juries. 

Sect.  32.  All  prosecutions  shall  com- 
mence, By  the  authority  of  the  state  of 
Vermont :,  all  indictments  shall  conclude 
with  thcse-words :  against  the  peace  and 
dignity  of  the  state  ;  and  all  fines  shall  be 
proportioned  to  the  offences. 

Sect.  33.  The  person  of  a  debtor, 
where  there  is  not  strong  presumption  of 
fraud,  shall  not  be  continued  in  prison  af- 
ter delivering  up  and  aslkigning  over,  bona 
fide,  all  his  estate,  real  and  personal,  in 
possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  for 
the  use  of  his  creditors,  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  hereafter  reflated  by  law. 
And  all  prisoners,  unless  m  execution,  or 
committed  for  capital  offences,  when  the 
proof  is  evident  or  presumption  great, 
shall  be  bailable,  by  sufficient  sureties ; 
nor  shall  excessive  bail  be  exacted  for 
bailable  offences. 

Sect.  34.  All  elections,  whether  by 
the  people,  or  the  legislature,  shall  be  free 
and  voluntary ;  and  any  elector,  who  shall 
receive  any  gift,  or  reward,  for  his  vote, 
in  meat,  drink,  moneys,  or  otherwise,  shall 
forfeit  his  right  to  elect  at  that  time,  and 
suffer  such  other  penalty  as  the  law  shall 
direct ;  and  any  person  who  shall  directly 
or  indirectly  give,  promise,  or  bestow,  any 
such  rewards  to  be  elected,  shall  thereby 
be  rendered  incapable  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year,  and  be  subject  to  such  further 
punishment  as  a  future  legislature  shall 
direct. 

Sect.  35.  All  deeds  and  conveyances 
of  land  shall  be  recorded  in  the  town 
clerk's  office,  in  their  respective  towns, 
and  for  want  thereof,  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  of  the  same  county. 

Sect.  36.  The  legislature  shall  regu- 
late entails,  in  such  manner  as  to  prevent 
perpetuities. 

Sect.  37.  To  deter  more  effectually 
from  the  commission  of  crimes,  by  con- 
tinued visible  punishments  of  lonff  dura- 
tion, and  to  make  sanguinary  punishments 
less  necessary,  means  ought  to  be  provi- 
ded for  punishing  by  hard  labor  those 
who  shall  be  convicted  of  crimes  not  capi- 
tal, whereby  the  criminal  shall  be  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  or  for 
the  reparation  of  injuries  done  to  private 
persons ;  and  all  persons,  at  proper  times, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  see  them  at  their 
labor. 

Sect.  38.  The  estates  of  such  persons 
as  may  destroy  the'^r  own  lives,  shall  not, 
for  that  offence,be  forfeited ;  but  descend. 


or  ascend,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  such 
persons  had  died  in  a  natural  way.  Nor 
shall  any  article,  which  shall  accidentally 
occasion  the  death  of  any  person,  be 
henceforth  deemed  a  deodand,  or  in  any 
wise  forfeited,  on  account  of  such  mis- 
fortune. 

Sect.  39.  Every  person  of  good  char- 
acter, who  comes  to  settle  in  this  state, 
having  first  taken  an  oath  or  affirmation 
of  allegiance  to  the  state,  may  purchase, 
or  by  other  just  means  acquire,  hold,  and 
transfer  land,  or  other  real  estate,  and  af- 
ter one  year's  residence  shall  be  deemed 
a  free  denizen  thereof,  and  entitled  to  all 
rights  of  a  natural  bom  subject  of  this 
state  ;  except  that  he  shall  not  be  capable 
of  being  elected  governor,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, treasurer,  councillor,  or  represen- 
tative in  assembly,  until  after  two  years' 
residence. 

Sect.  40.  The  inhabitants  of  this  state 
shall  have  liberty  in  seasonable  times  to 
hunt  and  fowl,  on  the  lands  they  hold, 
and  on  other  lands  not  inclosed,  and  in 
like  manner  to  fish  in  all  beatable  and 
other  vraters  (not  private  property)  under 
proper  regulations  to  be  hereafter  made 
and  provided  by  the  general  assembly. 

Sect.  41.  Laws  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  virtue  and  prevention  of  vice  and 
immorality  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in 
force,  and  duly  executed ;  and  a  compe- 
tent number  of  schools  ought  to  be  main- 
tained in  each  town,  for  the  convenient 
instruction  of  youth,  and  one  or  more 
grammar-schools  to  be  incorporated,  and 
properly  supported,  in  each  county  in  the 
state.  And  all  religious  societies  or  bodies 
of  men  that  may  be  hereafter  united  or 
incorporated  for  the  advancement  of  re- 
ligion and  learning,  or  for  other  pious  and 
charitable  purposes,  shall  be  encouraged 
and  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges,  immunities,  and  estates,  which 
they  in  justice  ought  to  enjoy,  under  such 
regulations  as  the  general  assembly  of  this 
state  shall  direct. 

Sect.  42.  The  declaration  of  the  po- 
litical rights  and  privileges  of  the  inhab- 
itants or  this  state,  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  com- 
monwealth, and  ought  not  to  be  violated, 
on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

Sect.  43.  In  order  that  the  freedom 
of  this  commonwealth  mav  be  preserved 
inviolate  forever,  there  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot,  by  the  freemen  of  this  state,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  March,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety -nine, 
and  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  March  in 
every  seven  years  thereafter,  thirteen  per- 
sons, who  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same 
mannetthe  council  is  chosen,  except  they 
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chall  not  be  out  of  the  council  or  ^neral 
afsembly,  to  be  called  the  council  of  cen- 
sors^ who  shall  meet  together  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  Jane  next  ensuing  their 
election,  the  majority  of  whom  shall  be  a 
quorum  in  every  case,  except  as  to  call- 
ing a  convention,  in  which  two  thirds  of 
the  whole  number  elected  shall  agree; 
and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inquire 
whether  the  constitution  has  been  pre- 
served inviolate  in  every  part  during  the 
lastseptenarv,  (including  the  year  of  their 
service,)  and  whether  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  government  have 
performed  their  duty  as  guardians  of  the 
people,  or  assumed  to  themselves,  or  ex- 
ercised other  or  greater  powers  than  they 
are  entitled  to  by  the  constitution.  They 
are  also  to  inquire  whether  the  public 
taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and  collected 
in  all  parts  of  this  commonwealth;  in 
what  manner  the  public  moneys  have 
been  disposed  of,  and  whether  the  laws 
have  been  duly  executed.  For  these  pur- 
poses they  shall  have  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers,  and  records ; — ^they  shall 
have  authority  to  pass  public  censures,  to 
order  impeaenments,  and  to  recommend 
to  the  legislature  the  repealing  such  laws 
as  shall  appear  to  them  to  have  been  pass- 
ed contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution: these  powers  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  for  and  during  the  space  of 
one  year  from  the  day  of  their  election, 
and  no  longer.  The  said  council  of  cen- 
sors shall  also  have  power  to  call  a  con- 
vention, to  meet  within  two  years  after 
their  sitting,  if  there  appears  to  them  an 
absolute  necessity  of  amending  any  arti- 
cle of  this  constitution  which  may  be  de- 
fective, explaining  such  as  may  be  thought 
not  clearly  expressed,  and  of  adding  such 
as  are  necessary,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
But  the  articles  to  be  amended,  and  the 
amendments  proposed,  and  such  articles 
as  are  proposed  to  be  added  or  abolished, 
shall  be  promulgated  at  least  six  months 
before  the  day  appointed  for  the  election 
of  such  convention,  for  the  previous  con- 
sideration of  the  people,  that  they  ma^ 
have  an  opportunity  of  instructing  their 
delegates  on  the  subject. 

Articlxs  of  Amenouxiit. 

Article  1.  No  person,  who  is  not  al- 
ready a  freeman  of  this  state,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  exercise  the  privileges  of  a  free- 
man, unless  he  be  a  natural  bom  citizen 
of  this,  or  some  one  of  the  United  States, 
or  until  he  shall  have  been  naturalized, 
agreeably  to  the  acts  of  congress. 

Art.  2.  The  most  numerous  branch 
Of  the  legislatore  of  this  state  shall  here- 


after be  styled  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Art.  3.  The  supreme  legislative  power 
of  this  state  shall  hereafter  be  e:(ercised  by 
a  senate  and  the  house  of  representatives ; 
which  shall  be  styled,  **  The  General  As- 
sembly of  the  state  of  Vermont." — Each 
shall  have  and  exercise  the  like  powers 
in  all  acts  of  legislation ;  and  no  bill,  res- 
olution, or  other  thing,  which  shall  have 
been  passed  by  the  one,  shall  have  the 
effect  of,  or  be  declared  to  be,  a  law,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  other.  Pro- 
vided, that  all  revenue  bills  shall  originate 
in  the  house  of  representatives, — but  the 
senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amend- 
ments, as  on  other  bills.  Neither  house, 
during  the  session  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  oth- 
er, adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor 
to  any  other  place  than  that  in  which  the 
two  houses  shall  be  sitting, — and  in  case 
of  disagreement  between  the  two  houses, 
with  respect  to  adjournment,  the  governor 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall 
think  proper. 

Art.  4.  The  senate  shall  be  composed 
of  thirty  senators,  to  be  of  the  freemen  of 
the  connty  for  which  they  are  elected,  re- 
spectively, who  are  thirty  years  of  age  or 
upwards,  and  to  be  annually  elected  by 
the  freemen  of  each  county  respectively. 
Each  county  shall  be  entitled  to  one  sena- 
tor, at  least,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
senators  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  sev- 
eral counties  according  to  their  popula- 
tion, as  the  same  was  ascertained  by  the 
last  census,  taken  under  the  authonty  of 
the  United  States — regard  being  always 
had,  in  such  apportionment,  to  the  coun- 
ties having  the  greater  fraction. — But  the 
several  counties  shall,  until  after  the  next 
census  of  United  States,  be  entitled  to 
elect,  and  ha?e  their  senators,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportion,  to  wit : — 

Bennington  county,  two;  Windham 
county,  three;  Rutland  county,  three; 
Windsor  county,  four;  Addison  county, 
three;  Orange  county,  three ;  Washington 
county,  two;  Chittenden  county,  two; 
Caledonia  county,  two;  Franklin  county, 
three ;  Orleans  county,  one  ;  Essex  coun^ 
ty,  one ;  Grand  Isle  county,  one. 

The  legislature  shall  make  af  new  ap- 
portionment of  the  senators,  to  the  sev- 
eral counties,  after  the  taking  of  each 
census  of  the  United  States,  or  census 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  sach  apportion- 
ment, by  order  of  the  government  of  this 
state,  always  regarding  the  above  pro- 
visions in  this  article. 

Art.  5.  The  freemen  of  the  several 
towns  in  each  county,  shall  annually  give 
their  votes  for  the  senators,  apportioned 
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to  such  county,  at  the  same  time  and  un- 
der the  same  regulations,  as  are  now  pro- 
vided for  the  election  of  councillors.  And 
the  person  or  persons,  equal  in  number, 
to  the  number  of  senators  apportioned  to 
0uch  county,  havinff  the  greatest  number 
of  legal  votes  in  suoh  county  respectively, 
shall  be  the  senator  or  senators  of  such 
county.  At  every  election  of  senators, 
after  the  votes  shall  have  been  taken,  the 
constable  or  presiding  officer,  assisted  by 
the  selectmen  and  civil  authority  present, 
shall  sort  and  count  the  said  votes,  and 
make  two  lists  of  the  names,  of  each  per- 
son, with  the  number  of  votes  given  for 
each  annexed  to  his  name,  a  record  of 
which  shall  be  made  in  the  town  clerk's 
office,  and  shall  seal  up  said  lists,  sepa- 
rately, and  write,  on  each,  the  name  of 
the  town,  and  these  words,  "Votes  for 
Senator,'*  or  "  Votes  for  Senators,"  as  the 
case  may  be^  one  of  which  lists  shall  be 
delivered  by  the  presiding  officer,  to  the 
representative  of  said  town,  (if  any)  and 
if  none  be  chosen,  to  the  representative 
of  an  adjoining  town,  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  president  of  the  senate  ;  the  other  list, 
the  said  presiding  officer,  shall,  within 
ten  days,  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  count  v 
court,  for  the  same  county,  and  the  clerk 
of  each  county  court,  respectively,  or  in 
case  of  bis  absence  or  disability,  the  sher- 
iff of  such  county,  or  in  case  of  the  ab- 
.  sence  or  disability  of  both,  the  hiffh  bailiff 
of  such  county,  on  the  tenth  day  afler 
such  election,  shall  publisly  open,  sort 
and  count  said  votes,  and  make  a  record 
of  the  same,  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
such  county  court,  a  copy  of  which  he 
shall  transmit  to  the  senate  ;  and  shall  al- 
so, within  ten  days  thereafter,  transmit  to 
the  person  or  persons  elected,  a  certificate 
of  his  or  their  election.  Provided,  how- 
ever, tliat  the  general  assembly  shall 
have  power  to  regulate  by  law,  the  mode 
of  ballotting  for  senators,  within  the  sev- 
eral counties,  and  to  prescribe  the  means, 
and  the  manner  bv  which  the  result  of 
the  ballottincr  shall  be  ascertained,  and 
through  which  the  senators,  chosen,  shall 
be  certified  of  their  election,  and  for  fill- 
ing all  vacancies  in  the  senate,  which 
shall  happen  by  death,  resignation,  or  oth- 
erwise. But  they  shall  not  have  power 
to  apportion  the  senators  to  the  several 
counties,  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
population  thereof,  agreeably  to  Uie  pro* 
visions,  herein  before  ordained. 

Art.  6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  like 
powers  to  decide  on  the  election  and  quali- 
fications of,  and  to  expel  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, make  its  own  rules,  and  appoint  its 
own  officers,  as  are  incident  to,  or  are  pos* 
Messed  by^  the  house  of  representative!. 


A  majority  shall  constitute  a  qoonim. 
The  lieutenant  governor  shall  be  presi- 
dent of  the  senate,  except  when  he  diall 
exercise  the  office  of  governor,  or  when 
his  office  shall  be  vacant,  or  in  his  ab- 
sence ;  in  which  cases,  the  senate  shall 
appoint  one  of  its  own  members  to  be 
president  of  the  senate,  pro  tempor9.  And 
the  president  of  the  senate  shall  have  a 
casting  vote,  but  no  other. 

Art.  7.  The  senate  shall  have  th« 
sole  power  of  trying  and  deciding  upoA 
all  impeachments ; — when  sitting  for  that 
purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath,oraffirma^ 
tion,  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted, 
without  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present.  Judgment,  in  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  farther, 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disquali- 
fication to  hold  or  enjoy  any  office  of  hoa- 
or,  or  profit,  or  trust,  under  this  state. 
But  the  party  convicted,  shall,  neverthe- 
less, be  liable,  and  subject  to  indictment, 
trial,  judgment,  and  punishment,  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Art.  8.  The  supreme  ea^eoutive  pow- 
er of  the  state,  shsdl  be  exercised  by  the 
governor,  or  in  case  of  his  absence  or  dis- 
ability, by  the  lieutenant  governor ;  who 
shall  have  all  the  powers  and  perform  aU 
the  duties  vested  in,  and  enjoined  upon 
the  governor  and  council,  by  Uie  eleventh 
and  twenty-seventh  sections  of  the  second 
chapter  [part  the  second]  of  the  constita* 
tion,  as  at  present  established,  excepting 
that  he  shall  not  sit  as  a  judge,  in  case  d!* 
impeachment,  nor  grant  reprieve,  or  par- 
don, in  any  such  case ;  nor  shall  be  com- 
mand the  forces  of  the  state  in  person,  in 
time  of  war,  or  insurrection,  unless  by  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate ;  and  no 
longer  than  they  shall  approve  thereof. 
The  governor  may  have  a  secretary  of 
civil  and  military  affairs,  to  be  by  him  ap- 
pointed during  pleasure,  whose  services 
ne  may  at  all  times  command ;  and  fbr 
whose  compensation,  provision  riiall  be 
made  by  law. 

Art.  9.  The  votes  fbr  governor,  lien- 
tenant  governor,  and  treasurer  of  the 
state,  shall  be  sorted  and  counted,  and 
the  result  declared  by  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. If,  at  any  time,  there  shall 
be  n6  election,  by  the  freemen,  of  gover- 
nor, lieutenant  governor,  or  treasurer  of 
the  state,  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives shall,  by  a  joint  ballot,  elect  to 
fill  the  office,  not  filled  by  the  fVeemen  ae 
aforesaid,  one  of  4he  three  candidates  for 
such  office,  (if  there  be  so  many)  for  whom 
the  greatest  number  of , -votes  shall  have 
been  returned. 

Art.  10.    The  seeiettfy  of  Mate,  and 
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all  officers,  whow  elections  are  not  other- 
wise prov;ided  for,  ajid  who,  under  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  constitution, 
are  elected  bj  the  council  and  house 
of  representatives,  shall,  hereafter,  be 
elected  by  the  senate  and  house  of  rep- 
resentatives, in  joint  assembly,  at  which, 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  senate  shall 
preside ;  and  such  presiding  officer,  in 
•uch  joint  assembly,  shall  have  a  casting 
▼ote,  and  no  other. 

Abt.  11.  £very  bill,  which  shall  have 
passed  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives, shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be 
presented  to  the  governor  :  if  he  approve, 
he  shall  si^  it ;  if  not,  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  objections  in  writingp^  to  the  house 
in  which  it  shall  have  originated  ;  which 
•hall  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  upon 
such  reconsideration,  a  majority  of  the 
house  shall  pass  the  bill,  it  shall,  together 
with  the  objections,  be  sent  to  the  other 
house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  re- 
considered, and  if  approved  by  a  majority 
of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But 
in  aU  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses 
•hall  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons,  voting  for  or  against 
the  bill,  shall  be  entered  on  the  journal  of 
each  house,  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall 
not  be  returned  by  the  governor,  as  afore- 
•aidf  within  five  days,  (Sundays  excepted) 
after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him, 
the  same  shall  become  a  law,  in  like  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  signed  it :  unless  the  two 
houses,  by  their  adjournment,  within  three 
days  after  the  presentment  of  such  bill, 
•hall  prevent  its  return ;  in  which  case  it 
•hall  not  become  a  law. 

Art.  12.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
•hall,  in  no  case,  be  suspended. — It  shall 
be  a  writ,  issuable  of  right ;  and  the  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  imdce  provision  to 
render  it  a  speedy  and  effi»ctual  remedy 
in  all  eases  proper  therefor. 

Art.  J  3.  Such  parts  and  provisions, 
only,  of  the  constitution  of  this  state,  es- 
tablished by  convention,  on  the  9th  day  of 
July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  three,  as  are  altered  or  superseded 
by  any  of  the  foregoing  amendments,  or 
are  repugnant  thereto,  shall  hereafter 
I  to  have  effect. 


Section  II. 
LegisUUure  of  Vermont, 
By  the  preceding  section  it  may  be 
seen  that,  previous  to  the  amendment  of 
the  constitution  in  1836,  the  government 
of  this  state  approached  very  nearly  to  a 
pure  democracy.  The  whole  legislative 
power  was  vested  in  a  house  of  represen- 
talivaa,  chosen  asmually  by  the  people; 


but,  as  a  check  to  hasty  and  injudicious  le- 
gislation, each  bill  passed  by  the  house 
was  required  to  be  submitted  to  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  for  their  approval,  or 
proposals  of  amendment;  and  if  they  dis- 
approved of  the  bill,  or  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  the  representatives  did  not 
concur  with  them,  they  bad  power  to  sus- 
pend the  final  passage  of  the  bill  till  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature.  Thus 
every  bill,  of  which  the  jsrovernor  and 
council  disapproved,  was,  m  effect,  sub- 
mitted directly  to  the  people,  and  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  ^ 
pleasure  respecting  it,  in  the  selection  of 
their  representatives  for  the  succeeding 
year.  If  the  next  house  of  representatives 
repassed  the  suspended  bill,  it  then  be- 
came a  law  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  governor  and  council. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  in  1836  was  to  dispense  with 
the  executive  council,  and  establish,  in  its 
stead,  a  senate  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  legislature ;  so  that  the  legislative 
power  is  now  vested  in  a  senate  of  30 
members  chosen  by  counties,  and  a  house 
of  representatives,  consisting  of  one  mem- 
ber from  each  organized  town,  all  elected 
annually.  Bills  (with  the  exception  of 
those  for  raising  revenue,  which  must 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives,) 
may  originate  in  either  house,'  but  no  bill 
can  become  a  law  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a  majority  of  both  houses.  And 
every  bill  thus 'passed  by  the  two  houses, 
befbr«  it  becomes  a  law,  must  be  submit 
ted  to  the  governor,  who,  if  he  approve, 
shall  sign  it.  If  not,  he  shall  return  it 
with  his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which 
it  originated,  which  house  shall  reconsid- 
er it  and  send  it  to  the  other  house,  and 
if  a  majority  of  both  houses  shall  repass 
the  bill,  it  shall  then  become  a  law  with- 
out the  governor's  signature. 

Previous  to  the  vear  1808,  the  legishu 
tnre  of  Vermont  had  no  fixed  place  of 
holding  its  sessions,  but  changed  its  place 
of  meeting  from  town  to  town  at  its  pleas- 
ure. But  in  1808,  a  state  house  was 
erected  in  Montpelier,  and  since  that  pe- 
riod Montpelier  has  been  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  government.  For  some  time 
after  the  organisation  of  the  government, 
there  were  two  or  more  sessions  of  the 
general  assembly  in  each  year,  but  for 
many  years  past  there  has  liisen  only  one 
session  annually,  commencing  on  the  2d 
Thursday  in  October,  and  usually  contin- 
uing from  three  to  four  weeks.  The  first 
general  assembly  met  March  12,  1778, 
and  the  officers  Uien  appointed  continued 
till  October,  when  new  ones  were  cho^ 
■en. 
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Year. 

G<*«^nor. 

Lieut.  Governor. 

Treaaarer. 

Sec»y  of  Stole. 

Speaker  of  H.R. 

Clerk  of  H.R. 

1778 

T.Chittendei 

I  Allen 

T.  Chandler 

Nathan  Clark 

B.  Baldwin 

1776 

it 

ic 

Joseph  Fay 

T.  Chandler 

B.Woodward 

1779 

(t 

ct 

cc 

cc 

R.  Hopkins 

1780 

ti 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1781 

(C 

cc 

M.Townihend 

Thos.  Porter 

cc 

1782 

C( 

cc 

cc 

Incr.  Mosely 

cc 

1783 

cc 

cc 

cc 

I.  Tichenor 

cc 

1784 

tc 

cc 

cc 

Nathan  Niles 

cc 

1785 

C( 

cc 

cc 

S.  R.  Bradley 

cc 

1786 

it 

Vlattocks 

cc 

Gideon  Olin 

tc 

1787 

tc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1788 

C( 

cc 

R.  Hopkins 

cc 

S.  Jacobs 

1789 

M.  Robinson 

cc 

cc 

cc 

tt 

1790 

T.Chittendei 

cc 

cc 

cc 

L.  R.  Morris 

1791 

(t 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Wm.  Eaton 

1792 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

ct 

1793 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Daniel  Buck 

R.  Whitney 

1794 

cc 

cc 

«»      f 

cc 

cc 

1795 

cc 

cc 

cc 

L.  R.  Morris 

cc 

1796 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1797 

I.  Tichenor 

cc 

cc 

Abel  Spencer 

cc 

1798 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Dan.  Farrand 

S.  C.  Crafts 

1799 

cc 

ct 

cc 

Amos  Marsh 

cc 

1800 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

N.  Osgood 

1801 

cc 

nj.Swan 

cc 

cc 

James  Elliot 

1802 

cc 

cc 

D.  Wing,  Jr 

Abel  Spencer 

cc 

1803 

cc 

cc 

cc 

T.Herrinffton 
AaronLeland 

A.  Haswell 

1804 

cc 

cc 

cc 

Martin  Post 

1805 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

«t 

1806 

cc 

cc 

T.  Leverett 

cc 

tc 

1807 

Israel  Smith 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1808 

I.  Tichenor 

cc 

cc 

DadleyChase 

cc 

1809 

J.  Galusha 

tc 

cc 

cc 

W.  D.  Smith 

1810 

tc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1811 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1812 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1813 

M.  Chittenden 

cc 

J.  Dunham 

D.  Chipman 

cc 

1814 

t( 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1815 

J.  Galusha 

Paul  Brigham 

cc 

W.  Blade,  Jr 

W.A.GriswoW 

cc 

1816 

cc 

ct 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1817 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1818 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

R.  Skinner 

cc 

1819 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

W.A.GriswoId 

cc 

1820 

a.  Skinner 

Wm.  Cahoon 

cc 

cc 

D.A.A.Buck 

cc 

1821 

cc 

cc 

cc 

<c 

cc 

cc 

1822 

u 

Aaron  Leland 

cc 

cc 

CCv 

T.  Merrill 

1823 

C.P.VanNess 

cc 

«c 

N.  Williams 

G.  E.  Wales 

c. 

1824 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

I.  Fletcher 

cc 

1825 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

D.A.A.Buck 

cc 

1826 

Ezra  Batler 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1827 

cc 

Henry  Olin 

cc 

cc 

Rob.  B.Bates 

cc 

1828 

S.  C.  CrafU 

ct 

cc 

cc 

ct 

cc 

1829 

cc 

ct 

cc 

cc 

D.A.A,  Buck 

cc 

1830 

cc 

M.  Richards 

cc 

cc 

Rob.  B.  Bates 

cc 

1831 

W.  A.  Palmer 

L.  Egerton 

cc 

T.  Merrill 

John  Smith 

Chas.  Davis 

1832 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

c. 

R.  Pierpont 

1833 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1834 

cc 

cc 

A.  Clarke 

cc 

E.  N.  Briggs 

E.  D.  Barber 

1835 

no  choice 

S.  H.  Jenison 

cc 

cc 

cc 

O.  H.  Smith 

1836 

S.  H.  Jenison 

D.  M.  Camp 

cc 

C.  L.  Knapp 

C.  Coolidge 

A.  L.  Miner 

1837 

cc 

cc 

A.V^Tardner 

cc 

Sol.  Foot 

cc 

1838 

iC 

cc 

H.F.Janes 

cc 

cc 

F.  F.  Merrill 

1839 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

C.  Coolidge 

cc 

1840 

ct 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

cc 

1841 

Chas.  Paine 

W.R.Ranney 

J.  Spalding 

AWah  Sabin 

C.  Coolidge 

F.F.  Merrill 
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PENAL  LAWS. 


Section  111. 
Legislation  and  Laws. 

The  busineas  of  legislation  was  com- 
menced in  Vermont  in  J  778,  but  the  laws 
passed  that  year  were  probably  designed 
to  be  temporary,  as  no  record  of  them  is 
preserved.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
consisted  mostly  of  general  enactments, 
such  as  declaring  the  laws  "  as  they  stood 
in  the  Ckfnnecticut  taw  book"  or,  *  in  defect 
of  such  laws,  the  plain  word  of  God,  as 
contained  in  the  Scriptures,'  to  be  the  law 
of  the  land.  In  February,  1779,  the  legis- 
lature of  Vermont  enacted  its  first  code 
of  printed  laws.*  These  were  promul- 
gated by  a  proclamation  put  forth  by  gov- 
ernor Chittenden  on  the  23d  of  February, 
commanding  the  people  of  the  state  **  to 
take  notice  thereof  and  govern  themselves 
accordingly."!  These  law8,although  many 
of  their  provisions  have  been  swept  away 
by  subsequent  enactments,  form  the  basis 
of  the  present  statute  laws  of  Vermont. 

Since  1779,  the  acts  of  each  session  of 
the  general  assembly  have  been  published, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  session,  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  of  these,  there  have 
Deen  occasional  revisions  and  compilations 
tinder  the  direction  and  authority  of  the 
le^slature. 

The  first  general  revision  of  the  laws 
of  Vermont  took  place  in  1767.  These 
revised  statutes  were  printed  at  Windsor, 
by  Hough  and  Spooner,  state  printers,  in 
«,  small  folio  volume,  and  reprinted  at 
Bennington  by  Anthony  Haswell,  in  1791, 
in  an  octavo  volume  of  320  pages,  togeth- 
er with  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  legisla- 
ture up  to  that  period.  The  second  general 
revision  of  the  laws  took  place  in  1797.  The 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  con- 
sisted of  Roswell  Hopkins,  Richard  Whit- 
ney, Nathaniel  Chipman  and  Samuel 
Hitchcock.  The  statutes  reported  by  this 
committee  were  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture in  February  and  March,  1797,  and 
printed  at  Rutland  by  Josiah  Fay,  in  1793, 
in  one  octavo  volume  of  622  pages,  to- 
gether with  an  appendix  of  206  pages. 

In  1307,  a  compilation  of  the  unrepeal- 
ed laws  of  the  state  was  made  by  Thomas 
Tolman,  by  order  of  the  legislature,  which 
was  printed  at  Randolph,  in  1808,  by  Se- 
rene Wright,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  the 
first  containing  504,  and  the  second  554 
pages.  A  third  volume  of  336  pages, 
•embracing  the  public  statutes  from  1808 
to  1816  inclusive,  on  the  plan  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  published  at  Rutland  in  lei 7, 
by  Davison  and  Burt.  In  1824,  a  new 
compilation,  embracing  all  the  public  stat- 
utes then  in  force,  together  with  brief  no- 


*  cilada't  State  Fapert,  p.  987-*3d8.    f  Ibid.  388. 


tlcps  of  private  acts,  was  made  by  Will- 
iam Slade,  Jr.,  and  the  whole  comprised 
in  one  octavo  volume  of  756  pages,  print- 
ed at  Windsor,  in  1825,  byfSimeon  Ide. 
An  additional  volume  of  ^28  pagei,  com« 
pricing  the  public  acts  from  1825  to  1834 
m elusive,  was  compiled  by  Daniel  P. 
Thompson,  in  1834,  and  printed  in  1835^ 
at  Montpelier,  by  Knapp  and  Jewett. 

In  1837  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
authorizing  the  governor  and  lieutenant 
governor  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five 
persons  to  revise  the  statute  laws  of  the 
state,  and  report  the  result  of  their  labors 
to  the  legislature.  The  committee  ap- 
poited  in  pursuance  of  this  act  consisted 
of  Robert  Fierpont,.  Samuel  Swift,  John 
Smith,  Norman  Williams,  and  Lucius  B. 
Peck.  In  1839,  their  report  was  laid  be- 
fore  the  legislature,  and  with  some  slight 
amendments  was  adopted  as  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  state.  These  revised 
statutes  were  printed  at  Burlington,  by 
Chauncey  Goodrich,  in  1840,  in  one  vol- 
ume containing  676  large  octavo  pajres. 

Penal  Laws.  The  penal  laws  of  Ver- 
mont have  experienced  very  considerable 
modification  since  the  adoption  of  the  first 
printed  code  in  17791  We  have  already 
seen  that  before  the  organization  of  the 
^vemment  of  the  state,  whipping,  or  bm 
it  was  technically  termed,  the  application 
of  the  *'  Beech  Seal,"  was  the  most  com- 
mon corporal  punishment.  The  same, 
with  several  other  relics  of  European  bar- 
barism, was  retained  for  many  years  under 
the  state  organization.  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  and  to  illustrate  the  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  penal  lawe, 
we  have  selected  a  few  specimens  from 
the  laws  of  1779. 

In  the  law  fixing  the  penaltv  for  the 
crime  of  adultery,  it  is  declared  that  "both 
the  man  and  the  woman  shall  be  severely 
punished  bv  whipping  on  the  naked  body, 
not  exceeding  thirty  nine  stripes,  and 
stigmatized,  or  burnt  on  the  forehead  with 
tlie  letter  A  on  a  hot  iron  ;  and  each  of 
them  shall  wear  the  capital  letter  A  on 
the  back  of  their  outside  garment,  of  a 
different  color,  in  fair  view,  during  their 
abode  in  this  state.  And  as  oflen  as  such 
convicted  person  shall  be  seen  without 
such  letter,  and  be  thereof  convicted  be- 
fore an  assistant,  or  justice  of  the  peace  in 
this  state,  shall  be  whipped  on  the  naked 
body  not  exceeding  ten  stripes."*  Polyg- 
amy was  punished  in  the  same  way. 
Incest  was  punished  by  sitting  one  hour 
upon  the  gallows  with  a  rope  about  the 
neck,— by  being  severely  whipped  on  the 
way  from  the  gallows  to  the  jail, — and  by 
wearing  the  letter  I  in  full  view  on  the 
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outside  of  the  outer  garment.*  Theft 
was  punished  by  restoring  three  fold,  by 
fine  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
whipping,  not  exceeding  thirty  nine  lash- 
es ;  and  when  the  offender  was  unable  to 
make  restitution,  he  was  to  be  bound  out 
to  service  for  the  payment  of  the  same, 
together  with  the  fine  and  damages,  t 
Drunkenness,  lying,  and  profane  cursing 
and  swearing,  were  punished  by  fine  and 
sitting  in  the  stocks,  t 

Blasphemy  and  several  other  crimes, 
which  are  now  punished  by  imprison^ 
ment,  were  formerly  punished  by  death. 
Death  was  the  penalty  for  counterfeiting 
or  altering  (the  Vermoi|t  bills  ofcredit.|| 
Counterfeiting  the  bills  or  coins  of  other 
states,  horse  stealing,  and  some  other 
crimes  were  punished  by  branding  on  the 
forehead  and  cutting  off  the  ears.  But 
since  the  completion  of  the  state  prison 
in  1809,  most  of  these  sanguinary  punish- 
ments have  been  laid  aside,  and  impris- 
onment sabstituted  in  their  place.  The 
only  crimes  which  are  at  present  punish- 
able with  death,  by  the  laws  of  this  state, 
are  murder,  killing  a  person  in  a  duel, 
peijury,  in  consequence  of  which  life  is 
taken,  and  arson,  by  means  of  which 
some  person's  lifis  is  destroyed.  Man- 
daughter,  the  second  conviction  for  bur- 
glary, and  maiming  by  cutting  out  the 
tongue,  putting  out  the  eyes,  &c.,  are 
punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
in  the  state  prison  for  life,  or  for  a  term 
of  years  in  no  case  less  than  seven.  Ar- 
son without  death,  burglary,  rape,  rob- 
bery, perjury,  forgery,  theft,  adultery, 
polygamy,  incest,  counterfeiting,  swind- 
ling, and  other  high  crimes,  are  punished 
by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  state 
prison  not  exceeding  fifteen  years,  and  by 
fine  not  exceeding  $1000,  or  either  of 
said  punishments  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Minor  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
are  punished,  either  by  fine,  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  jail,  or  both. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  state 
prison,  the  annual  number  of  commit- 
ments has  been  about  30 ;  and  much  the 
ipreater  part  of  these  have  been  for  theft. 
For  the  time  elapsed,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  population  of  the  state,  very  fbw 
have  suffered  capital  punishment  by  sen- 
tence of  a  court  of  civil  law,  only  four 
executions  having  taken  place  since  the 
organization  of  the  government.  The 
first  was  that  of  Cyrus  *B.  Dean,  who  was 
executed  at  Burlington,  on  the  11th  of 
November,  1808,  for  the  murder  of  Jona- 
than Ormsbec  and  Asa  Marsh,  in  the  af- 
fair  of  the   smuggling  boat  called  the 


•  8lBde»g  Vt.  SiRtft  Paperi,  p.  291.   j  Ibid,  p,  3M. 
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Black  Snake.*  The  second  was  that  of 
Samuel  E.  Godfrey,  at  Woodstock,  in 
1818,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Hewlet,  war- 
den of  the  state  prison.  The  third  was 
that  of  Virginia,  a  colored  man,  at  St.  Al- 
bans, in  1^,  for  murder. 

The  fourth  was  that  of  Archibald  Bates 
at  Bennington,  in  February,  1839,  for  the 
barbarous  murder  of  his  sister-in-law,  in 
Shaftsbury,  by  shooting  her  through  the 
head  with  a  rifle  ball,  as  she  was  sitting  in 
her  room,  nursing  her  babe,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  evening.  Bates  lumed  his  rifle  at 
her  through  Uie  window,  and  the  ball  en- 
tered her  forehead,  killing  her  instantly.! 

Two  have  died  in  prison  while  under 
sentence  of  death.  One  was  a  Mr.  An- 
thony, at  Rutland,  who  was  sentenced  to 
be  hung  for  the  murder  of  a  Mr.  Green, 
and  who  committed  suicide  by  hanging 
himself  in  his  cell  the  evening  before 
the  day  arrived  for  his  execution.  The 
other  was  a  Mrs.  Peak,  who  was  to  have 
been  executed  at  Chelsea,  for  adminis- 
tering pfison  to  her  husband,  her  hus- 
band s  son  and  his  wife,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  son  died,  and  the  others  nar- 
rowly escaped  death.  She  died  some  days 
before  the  time  fixed  for  her  execution, 
under  circumstances,  which  rendered  it 
doubtful  whether  her  death  was  occasion- 
ed by  sickness  or  poison. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state, but  after  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  there  was  one  execution 
at  Bennington  for  *'enemical  conduct.'* 
David  Reading  had  been  accused  of  sup- 
plying the  enemy  on  the  lakes  with  pro- 
visions,andwas  charged  with  several  other 
acts  unftiendly  to  the  country.  He  was 
at  first  tried  by  a  jury  of  six  persons  and 
convicted,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  ex- 
ecuted on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1778.  In 
the  mean  time  John  Burnham;  an  attor- 
ney at  law,  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
Connecticut,  with  Blackstone's  commen- 
taries in  his  saddle-bags,  appeared  before 
the  council  of  safety  and  showed  them 
that  Bedding's  conviction  had  been  ir^ 
regular,  inasmuch  as  no  man  could  be' 
legally  convicted  of  a  captal  crime,  but 
by  the  verdict  of  twelve  jary-men.  The 
council  perceiving  their  error,  granted  a 
reprieve  till  the  11th  of  June. 

The  people  had  assembled  in  great 
numbers  to  witness^  the  execution,  and 
when  it  wasascertained  that  no  execution 
was  to  take  place,  the  crowd  manifested 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  fears  were  en- 
tertained that  they  might  proceed  to  vio- 


♦  See  Part  11.  p.  85.  t  Not  moch  to  the  credit 
of  ihe  pnblic  taita.  the  execution  of  BatM  drew  to- 
gether ft  crowd  ettimated  fVom  IS),000  to  15,000  per- 
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lence  against  Redding,  he  haying  been 
convicted  by  public  opinion  as  weU  as  by 
a  court  and  six  jurors.  Upon  this  Ethan 
Allen,  who  had  just  returned  from  his 
long  captivity,  mounted  a  stump,  and  ex- 
claiming ^^  attention  the  whole  "  proceed- 
ed to  announce  the  reasons,  which  had 
produced  the  reprieve — advised  the  mul- 
titude to  depart  peaceably  to  their  habita- 
tions, and  return  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
execution  by  the  c6uncil  of  safety,  adding 
with  an  oath,  *■*'  you  shall  see  somebody 
hung  at  all  events,  for  if  Redding  is  not 
then  hung,  I  will  be  hung  myself" 

The  council  of  safety  then  appointed 
Alien  to  act  as  states  attorney  in  the  sec- 
ond trial  of  Redding ;  a  jury  of  twelve  men 
was  summoned,  who  found  him  guilty, 
and  he  was  executed  on  the  11th  of  June, 
as  Allen  had  promised. 


Woodstock  Court  Uoum. 
Section  IV. 

Judiciary — Courts — Judges — Reports. 

The  judiciary  powers  of  the  state  are 
vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of  chan- 
cery, a  county  court  in  each  county,  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  in  the  several  towns, 
and  a  probate  court  in  each  probate. dis- 
trict. 

The  supreme  court  consists  of  one  chief 
judge  and  four  assistant  judges,  any  three 
of  whom  constitute  a  quorum.  This  court 
holds  one  session  annually  in  each  county 
and  "  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all 
such  petitions,  not  triable  by  jury,  as  may 
by  law  be  brought  before  such  court,  and 
have  power  to  issue  and  determine  all 
writs  of  error,,  certiorari,  mandamus^  pro- 


hibition and  quo  warranto,  and  all  other 
writs  and  processes  to  courts  of  inferior 
jurisdiction,  to  corporations  and  individ- 
uals, that  shall  be  necessary  to  the  fnr^ 
therance  of  justice  and  the  regular  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  All  issues  of  law,  and 
all  questions  of  law,  arising  upon  the  trial 
of  any  issue  of  fact,  by  the  court  or  jury, 
and  placed  upon  the  record  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  or  the  allowance  and 
order  of  any  two  of  the  judges  that  attend 
the  trial,  determined  by  any  county  court, 
may  pass  to  the  supreme  court  for  a  final 
decision.  Any  party  complaining  of  the 
final  ordec  or  decree  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery may,  by  a  written  motion  for  that 
purpose,  filed  at  the  term  in  which  such 
order  or  decree  is  made,  appeal  therefrom 
to  the  supreme  court,  excepting,  Ist. 
When  the  bill  is  taken  as  confessed  and 
a  final  decree  made  in  consequence  of  the 
non-appearance  of  the  defendant,  or  for 
the  neglect  of  the  defendant  to  make  his 
answer  agreeably  to  the  rule  or  order 
of  court.  2d.  When  the  decree  is  for  the 
foreclosure  of  a  mortgage ;  unless  by  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  court  of  chancery 
in  consideration  of  the  defence  made. 
When  an  appeal  from  the  court  of  chan- 
cery shall  have  been  heard  and  determin- 
ed, all  the  proceedings,  together  with  the 
judgment,  decree  and  order  of  the  su- 
preme court  therein,  and  all  things  con- 
cerning the  same,  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  where  such  proceed- 
ings shall  be  thereupon  had  as  may  be  no- 
oessarv  to  carry  such  judgment,  decree,  or 
order  mto  effect.  The  supreme  court  have 
jurisdiction  of  all  questions  of  law,  arising 
m  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
county  court  in  probate  matters. 

Each  judge  of  the  supreme  court  is  a 
chancellor;  and,  within  his  judicial  cir- 
cuit, possesses,  and  may  exercise,  all  the 
jurisdiction  and  powers, which  now  are,or 
hereafter  may  be,  vested  in  a  court  of 
chancery. 

For  the  purpose  of  holding  county  courts, 
the  state  is  divided  into  five  circuits,  and 
one  circuit  assigned  to  each  of  the  five 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  who  acts  as 
chief  judge,  with  two  assistant  county 
judges  in  each  county,  within  his  circuit.* 
The  county  courts  have,  in  their  respect- 
ive counties,  original  and  exclusive  juris 
diction  of  all  original  civil  actions,  except 
such  as  are  made  co^izable  by  a  justice, 
and  of  all  such  petitions  as  may,  by  law, 


*  Th9  JirH  circuit  conabta  nt  present  of  the  coun* 
ties  of  Bennington  and  Sntland  ;  ihe  second  of  Wind- 
bam,  Windsor  and  Orange ;  the  third  of  Addison, 
Chittenden  and  Grand  Isle  ;  the  fourth  of  Washing- 
ton) Caledonia  and  Essex}  and  tbej^of  Fraoklia, 
Orleana  sod  Lamoilla* 
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be  brought  ][>efore  f  ueh  court,  and  appel- 
late juriadiction  of  all  causes,  ciTil  and 
<£kimina],  appealable  to  such  court,  and 
may  render  judgment  thereon  according 
to  M.W.  They  aLo  have  original  jurisdic* 
Aion  of  all  prosecutions  for  criminal  offen- 
ces, except  such  as  are  by  law  made  cog- 
nizable by  a  justice,  and  may  award  su^ 
aentence  as  to  law  and  justice  appertains. 

Justices  of  the  peace  within  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions,  have  power  to  try 
and  determine  all  actions  of  a  criminal 
nature,  which  are  punishable  by  fine  not 
ezoeedihg  ten  dollars,  and  to  commit  to 
prison,  or  to  bind  over  for,  trial,  all  offend- 
etBf  whose  crimes  exceed  their  powers  to 
try.  They  have  original  and  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  all  civu  causes,  where  the 
matter  in  demand  does  not  exceed  ^100, 
except  in  actions  for  slanderous  words, 
false  imprisonment,  replevin  above  the 
aum  of  $7,  and  where  the  title  of  land  is 
concerned.  They  also  have  jurisdiction 
in  actions  of  trespass  on  the  freehold, 
where  the  sum  in  demand  does  not  ex- 
ceed $20.  The  matter  in  demand,  in  an 
action  on  a  note,  shall  be  considered  the 
amount  of  the  note,  deducting  the  en- 
dorsements, and,  in  actions  on  book  ac- 
count, the  matter  in  demand  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  debtor  side  of  the  plaintiff's 
book.  No  judgment  rendered  by  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  can  be  reversed  by  a  writ 
of  error,  or  certiorari,  before  the  supreme 
eourt,  but  appeals  may  be  had  from  the 
judgment  of  a  justice  to  the  county  court 
by  either  party,  if  claimed  wiUun  two 
hours  after  the  rendition  thereof,  except- 
ing where  the  judgment  is  rendered  by 
nonsuit  or  default,  when  the  amount  sta- 
ted in  the  note  or  account  does  not  exceed 
$20,  and  a  few  other  cases  provided  for 
in  the  statutes. 

For  the  due  settlement  of  the  estates  of 
deceased  persons,  the  state  is  divided  into 
twenty  probate  districts,  and  a  probate 
court  established  in  each.*  This  court 
consists  of  one  judge,  who  is  elected  an- 
nually by  the  legislature,  and  who  is  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  register  of  said  court, 
whom  he  may  remove  at  pleasure.  Pro- 
bate courts  are  required  to  be  notified  and 
held  in  each  district  as  often  as  once  in 
each  month.  AH  matters,  originally  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  probate  court, 
may  be  carried  to  the  county  court  by  ap- 
peal, and  from  that  to  the  supreme  court, 
for  the  decision  of  questions  of  law. 

The  judiciary  powers  of  the  state  are  at 
present  exercised  by  Jive  supreme  judges, 
twenty-eight  county  judges,  twenty  judges 


*  Each  of  tho  Mix  aonthern  countieB  in  tbo  glau 
It,  at  present,  divided  into  two  probate  district*,  and 
Mch  of  the  eifht  nortbero  coonties  eoostitutes  one 
probata  diftiict. 


of  probate,  and  about  three  thousand  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  all  of  whom  are  ap- 
pointed annually. 

From  1778  to  I7d6  inclusive,  the  su- 
preme court  consisted  of  five  judges ;  from 
1786  to  1825,  it  consisted  of  three  judges; 
in  1825, 1826  and  1827,  of  four  Judges; 
and  since  1827,  of  five  judges.  The  fol- 
low inir  is  a  list  of  the  judges,  who  have 
occupied  the  bench  of  the  supreme  cpurt: 


Elected  Oct.  1778. 
Moses  Robinson^ 
John  Shepardson, 
John  Fassett,  jun. 
Thomas  Chandler, 
John  Throop. 

Oct.  1779. 
Moses  Robinson, 
John  Shepardson, 
John  Fassett,  jun. 
John  Throop, 
Paul  Spooner. 

Oct,  1780. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
John  Fassett,  jun. 
Increase  Mosely, 
John  Throop. 

Oct.  1781. 
Elisha  PaTfne, 
Moses  Robinson, 
John  Fassett,  jun. 
Bezaleel  Woodward, 
Joseph  Caldwell. 

Oct.  1782. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
Jonas  Fay, 
John  Fassett, 
Peter  Olcutt. 

Oct.  1783. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
John  Fassett, 
Peter  Olcutt, 
Thomas  Porter. 

Oct,  1784. 
Paul.  Spooner, 
John  Fassett, 
Nathaniel  Niles, 
Thomas  Porter, 
Peter  Olcutt. 

Oct.  1785. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
Nathaniel  Niles, 
John  Fassett, 
Thomas  Porter. 

Oct.  1786. 
Moses  RobiTtson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
Nathaniel  Niles, 
Nathaniel  Chipman, 
Luke  Knowlton. 


Oct.  1787. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Nathaniel  Niles, 
Paul  Spooner. 
Oct.  1788. 
Moses  Robinson, 
Paul  Spooner, 
Stephen  R.  Bradley. 

Oct.  1789-90. 
Jfathaniel  Chipman, 
Noah  Smith, 
Samuel  Knight. 

Oct.  1791-^-^3. 
Samuel  Knight, 
Elijah  Paine, 
Isaac  Tichenor. 

Oct.  1794-95. 
Isaac  Tichenor, 
Lott  Hall, 
Enoch  Woodbridge. 

Oct.  1796. 
Jitathaniel  Chipman, 
Lott  Hall, 
Enoch  Woodbridge. 

Oct.  1797. 
Israel  Smith, 
Enoch  Woodbridge, 
Lott  Hall. 
Oct.  1798-99-1800. 
Enoch  Woodbridge, 
Lott  Hall, 
Noah  Smith. 

Oct.  1801-02. 
Jonathan  Robinson, 
Royal  Tyler, 
Stephen  Jacob. 

Oct.  1803-4^5-6/ 
Jonathan  Robinson, 
Royal  Tvler, 
Theop.  Herrington,    * 

Oct.  1807-08. 
Roynl  Tuler, 
Theop.  Herrington,  /^ 
Jonas  Galusha. 
Oc*.  1809-10-11-12. 
Royal  Tvler, 
Theop.  Herrington, 
David  Fay. 

Oct.  1813-14. 
JfatJianiel  Chipman, 
Daniel  Farrand, 
Jona.  H.  Hubbard. 

Oct.  1815. 
Jha  Mdis, 
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Richard  Skinner, 
James  Fisk. 

Oct.  1816. 
Richard  Skinner^ 
James  Fisk, 
Wm.  A.  Palmer. 
Oct.  1817-1&-19-20. 
Dudley  Ciia^e^ 
Joel  Doolittle, 
William  Brayton. 

Oct.  1821.       • 
C.  P.  Van  J^ess^ 
Joel  Doolittle, 
William  Brayton. 

Oct.  1822. 
C.P,  VanKtas^ 
Joel  Doolittle, 
Chas.  K.  Williams. 

Oct.  1823. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Asa  Aikens. 

Oct.  1824. 
Richard  Skinner^ 
Joel  Doolittle, 
Asa  Aikens. 

Oct.  1825-26. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Samuel  Prentiss, 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun. 

Oct.  1827. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Samuel  Prentiss, 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Bates  Turner. 

Oct.  1828. 
Richard  Skinner, 
Samuel  Prentiss, 


Titus  Hutchinson, 
Bates  Turner, 
Ephraim  Paddock. 

Oct.  1829. 
Samuel  Prentiss, 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun. 
Ephraim  Paddock. 

Oct.  1830. 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun. 
Ephraim  Paddock, 
John  C.  Thompson. 

Oct.  1831-32-33. 
Titus  Hutchinson, 
Chas.  K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce,  jun. 
Nicholas  Baylies, 
Samuel  S.  Phelps. 

Oct.  1834-35. 
Chas.K.  Williams, 
Stephen  Royce, 
Samuel  S.  rhelps, 
Jacoh  Collamer, 
John  Mattocks. 

Oct.  1836-37-38. 
Chas.  K.  WiUiams. 
Stephen  Royce, 
Samuel  S.  Phelps, 
Jacob  Collamer, 
Isaac  F.  RedHeld. 

Oct.  183JM0-41. 
Chas.K.  WiUiams, 
Stephen  Royce, 
Jacob  Collamer, 
Isaac  F.  Redfield, 
Milo  L.  Bennet. 


When  Vermont  was  admitted  into  the 
union  in  1791,  this  state  was  constituted 
a  district  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Uni- 
ted States'  district  and  circuit  court  estab- 
lished here.  Each  of  these  courts  hold 
two  sessions  annually .  The  district  court 
sits  at  Rutland,  Oct.  6,  and  at  Windsor, 
May  24.  The  circuit  court  sits  at  Rut- 
land, Oct.  3,  and  at  Windsor,  May  21. 
In  September,  1801,  the  Hon.  Elijah  Paine 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  accepted  the  appointment 
of  judge  of  the  court  for  the  district  of 
Vermont,  which  office  he  has  held  from 
that  period  to  the  present  time. 

For  many  years  after  the  organization 
of  the  judiciary  of  the  state,  no  measures 
seem  to  baye  been  taken  for  publishing 
reports  of  cases  tried  in  our  courts.  In- 
deed it  is  only  for  about  twenty  years  last 
past  that  we  haye  any  thing  like  full  re- 
ports. The  first  reports  of  causes  tried  in 
the  state  were  by  the  Hon.  Nathaniel 
Chipman.  They  embrace  causes  tried  in 
1783,  1790  and  1791,  and  were  published 
at  Rutland  in  1793.  They  were  printed 
in  a  small  duodecimo  yolume,  and  enti- 
tled Reports  and  Dissertations  by  N. Chip- 
man.  Only  twenty-five  cases  were  re- 
ported, which  occupied  less  than  half  the 
yolume,  the  remainder  being  made  up  of 
Dissertations  and  an  appendix.  Of  these 
twenty-fiye  cases,  eleven  were  copied  in- 
to the  first  yolume  of  reports  by  Daniel 
Chipman.  The  next  Vermont  reports 
were  those  of  the  Hon.  Royal  Tyler  in 
two  volumes,  the  first  printed  in  1809,  and 
the  second  in  1810. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  DECISIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 


Tide. 
Reports  and  Dis-  ) 
sertations,         ) 
Tyler's  Reports 
Tyler*s  Reports 
Brayton's  Reports 
Chipman's  Reports 
Aikens'  Reports 
Aikens'  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 
Vermont  Reports 


Reporters. 


Nath'l  Chipman 
Royal  Tyler 

Wm.  Brayton 
Dan'l  Chipman 
Asa  Aikens 
(i 

The  Judges 


Where  printed 


Rutland 

New  York 

u 

Middlebury 
t( 

Windsor 
St.  Albans 


Middlebury 


Geo.  B.  Shaw 
Shaw  &Weston 
Wm.  Weston 


Burlington 


By  whom. 


Anthony  Has  well 
J.  Riley 

Copeland  &  Allen 
J.  W.  Copeland 
Simeon  Ide 

Jeduthan  Spooner 


Knapp  &  Jewett 


Chauncey  Goodrich 


Vol\ 

Pa.\ 

296 

I 

496 

II 

488 

240 

1,11 

640 

1 

432 

11 

458 

I 

518 

u 

600 

III 

621 

IV 

652 

V 

628 

VI 

704 

VII 

548 

VIII 

526 

I  IX 

444 

X 

621 

XI 

728 

XII 

733 

Year. 
1793 

1809 
1810 
1821 
1824 
1827 


1829 
1830 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
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COUNCIL  or  CKHSORt 


FROM  THE  FIRST  TO  THX  FIFTH. 


SXCTIOR    V. 

Council  of  Censors, 

Under  the  provision  of  the  43d  seetion 
of  the  constitution  of  the  state,  there  has 
been  a  council  of  censors  elected  once  in 
seven  years,  since  the  first  adoption  of  that 
instrument.  The  first  was  elected  in 
March,  1765.  This  council  held  three 
aessions ;  the  first  at  Norwich  on  the  1st 
Wednesday  of  June,  1765,  the  second  at 
Windsor  on  the  last  Thursday  of  Septem- 
ber following,  and  the  last  at  Bennington 
on  the  first  Thursday  of  February,  1786. 
At  these  several  sessions  numerous  reso- 
lutions were  passed,  expressive  of  objec- 
tions to  laws  then  in  force,  and  recom- 
mending to  the  legislature  their  repeal,  or 
modification,  so  as  to  render  them  more 
conformable  to  the  humane  principles  laid 
down  in  the  declaration  of  rights.  They 
also  proposed  sundry  alterations  in  the 
constitution,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  one  limiting  the  whole  number  of 
representatives  to  50,  and  providing  for 
their  election  by  county  conventions,  or 
by  dividing  the  state  into  districts.*  This 
]«commendation  was,  however,  not  adopt- 
ed by  the  convention  assembled  by  order 
of  this  council  of  censors. 

The  second  council  of  censors,  elected 
in  1792,  in  their  revision  of  the  constitU' 
tion,  proposed  so  to  amend  it  as  to  vest 
the  legislative  power  in  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives,  as  co-ordinate  branches 
of  the  legislature.  All  bills  passed  by  the 
senate  and  representatives,  before  they 
became  laws,  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
l^vernor  and  council  for  their  approba- 
tion. If  not  approved,  they  were  to  be 
returned,  with  the  objections  in  writing, 
to  the  house  in  which  they  originated, 
and  if,  on  reconsideration,  both  houses 
should  repass  the  bill,  it  should  then  be- 
come a  law  without  the  approbation  of 
the  governor  and  council.  This  proposal 
was  also  rejected  by  the  convention  call- 
ed to  consider  it.  In  their  address  to  the 
freemen  of  the  state,  this  council  of  cen- 
sors sav,  that  "  In  examining  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  legislative  and  executive  de- 
partments of  this  government,  during  the 
last  septenary,  we  are  happy  to  find  no 
proceedings  which  we  judge  unconstitu- 
tional or  deserving  of  censure." 

The  third  council  of  censors,  elected  in 
1799,  proposed  no  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution, and  therefore  called  no  conven- 
tion. They,  however,  published  an  ad- 
dress to  the  people,  in  which  they  say  that 
they  consider  the  constitution  susceptible 


•  For  on  account  of  the  proceed  infs  of  thii  coancU 
ud  their  tddrMty  Me  Slade'i  Vt.  8uto  Ptipers,  p. 
671-644. 


of  improvement,  but  that  *<the  present 
convulsed  state  of  political  opinion,  ren- 
ders the  present  an  unsuitable  period  for 
entering  on  such  an  important  business.*' 
They  fiurther  say,  ^^  that  in  examining  the 
procedure  of  the  legrislature  during  the 
last  septenary,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  ex- 
cept in  ti  few  instances,  they  have  con- 
ducted public  concerns  agreeably  to  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  constitution.'*  The 
exceptions  here  alluded  to  are,  first,  **  an 
act  directing  the  mode  of  election,"  &o. 
passed  October  26, 1796,  secondly,  *«  an 
act  relating  to  fines  and  forfeitures,"  &c. 
passed  in  March,  1797,  and  thirdly,  **  an 
act  to  support  the  gospel,"  passed  Octo- 
ber 26, 1797.  These  were  all  declared  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  their 
repeu  recommended. 

But  the  matter  upon  which  this  council, 
in  their  address,  animadverted  most  se- 
verely, was  the  proceedinprg  of  the  assem- 
bly in  the  case  of  William  Coley,  the 
sheriff  of  Bennington  county.  The  coun- 
cil charged  said  Coley  with  taking  illegal 
fees ;  and  by  a  communication  to  the  as- 
sembly, during  the  October  session  in 
1799,  ordered  his  impeachment  before  the 
governor  and  council.  Upon  the  recep- 
tion of  this  order,  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, instead  of  submitting  the  matter 
to  the  governor  and  council,  proceeded  to 
investigate  it  themselves,  and  finally  re- 
solved that  the  charges  were  unsupported 
and  that  the  order  should  be  dismissed ; 
thus  assuming  to  themselves  the  pdwer 
to  try  impeachments,  which,  by  the  con-» 
stitution,  was  vested  in  the  governor  and 
council. 

Of  ihe  fourth  council  of  eens<»r8,  elect- 
ed in  1806,  we  are  unable  to  ^ve  any  ac- 
count, not  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  copy  of  their  journals.* 

The  fifth  council  of  censors,  elected  in 
1813,  held  two  sessions,  one  at  Montpelier 
in  October,  1813,  and  the  other  at  Mid- 
dlebury  in  January,  1814.  They  proposed 
sundry  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
the  most  important  of  which  related  to  a 
senate  and  to  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court.  The  senate,  which  they  proposed, 
was  to  consist  of  24  members,  who  should 
hold  their  office  three  years,  and,  of  whom, 
one  third  should  go  out  of  office  and  their 
places  be  supplied  each  year.  They  pro- 
posed that  the  judges  should  continue  in 
office  during  good  behavior,  but  be  re- 
moveable  by  a  concurrent  vot^  of  two 
thirds  of  eacn  of  the  two  branches  of  the 

*  It  it  ft  lamentable  fact,  tliftt  there  i«  not,  ao  fkt 
at  we  can  learn,  a  complete  aet  of  the  printed  joar- 
nalt,  cither  of  the  genera  I  asgembly,  or  of  tlie  coun- 
cil of  ceaaort,  to  be  found  in  any  public  library  la 
tlM  atate— not  oven  in  the  state  libmry  at  Montpelies. 
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legislature.  These  and  all  the  other  amend- 
ments proposed  were  rejected  by  the  con- 
yention  called  to  consider  themTby  a  yast 
majority.  On  the  article  proyiding  for  a 
senate  in  place  of  the  council,  the  yote 
stood,  yeas  20,  nays  188. 

In  their  reyiew  of  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, this  council  of  censors  say, 
^^that,  in  general,  the  yarious  depart- 
ments and  officers  of  goyemment  have, 
during  tie  last  septenary,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  yarious  functions,  kept  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution.'*  They  then  pro- 
ceed to  specify  three  acts  passed  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  they  deem  exceptions 
to  their  general  remark,  and  recommend 
their  repeal.  These  were,  first,  *^  an  act 
directing  the  deed  of  Job  and  Theoda 
Wood  to  be  given  in  evidence,'*  passed 
October  80, 1812 ;  secondly,  <«  an  act  to 
prevent  intercourse  with  the  enemies  of 
this  and  the  United  States  on  the  north- 
cm  frontier,"  passed  November  6, 1812; 
and  thirdly,  "  an  act  suspending  civil  pro- 
cess against  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  this  state  wnile 
in  service,"  passed  November  6, 1812.* 

The  nxth  council  of  censors,  elected  in 
1820,  held  three  sessions:  the  first  in  June, 
the  second  in  October,  1820,  and  the  third 
in  March,  1621,  all  at  Montpelier.  This 
council  of  censors  proposed  so  to  alter  the 
constitution  as  to  make  the  council  of  the 
state  qonsist  of  one  member  from  each 
county,  to  be  elected  by  the  freemen  of 
the  county,  and  to  make  that  council  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature,  hav- 
ing a  negative  upon  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. They  also  proposed  so  to  ap- 
portion and  reduce  the  number  of  repre- 
sentatives that  they  should  never  exceed 
160.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
were  to  be  elected  for  seven  years,  but  to 
be  removable  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of 
both  houses  in  joint  meeting.  The  con- 
vention called  by  this  council  met  at 
Montpelier  on  the  21  st  of  February,  1822, 
rejected  all  the  proposed  amendments  by 
a  yote  of  about  Un  to  one,  and  dissolved 
February  33d,  by  adiourning  without  day. 

In  their  review  of  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, the  subject  upon  which  this 
council  of  censors  animadverted  with 
most  severity,  was  the  passage  of  private 
acts  of  suspension  and  insolvency,  and 
•ets  granting  new  trials.  This  they  re- 
garded as  an  assumption  of  powers  con- 
fided by  the  constitution  to  the  judiciary 
department  of  the  government  and  calcu- 
lated to  impair  the  obligation  of  contracts. 

The  seventh  council  of  censors,  elected 
in  1827,  held  three  sessions ;  the  first  in 

•  Set  pari  sMond,  pagt  94. 


June,  the  second  in  October  and  tie  third 
in  November,  the  two  first  at  Montpelier 
and  the  last  at  Burlington.  In  their  re- 
yiew of  the  legislative  proceedings,  they 
advert  to  the  passage  of  acts  of  suspen- 
sion  and  granting  new  trials  as  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  and  also  express  their 
conviction  that  the  constitution  is  violated 
by  permitting  persons,  holding  offices  un* 
der  the  United  States,  to  hold  offices  at 
the  same  time  under  the  authority  of  this 
state.  This  council  proposed  several 
amendments  to  the  constitution,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  creation  of  m 
senate,  to  consist  of  28  members,  to  be 
chosen  by  counties,  which  should  act  witli 
the  house  of  representatives  as  a  co-ordl* 
nate  branch  of  the  legislature.  They 
called  a  convention,  which  met  at  Mont-> 
pelier  on  the  26th  of  June,  1628,  and,  the 
next  day,  rejected  by  a  large  majority  the 
articles  proposed,  (with  the  exception  of 
one  relating  to  the  naturalization  of  for« 
eigners,  and  which  now  constitutes  the 
first  article  of  amendment  on  page  115) 
and  adjourned  without  day  at  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  28th. 

The  eighth  council  of  censors,  elected 
in  1834,  neld  three  sessions;  the  first  in 
June,  the  second  in  October,  1834,  and 
the  third  in  January,  1835,  the  two  first 
at  Montpelier  and  the  last  at  Middlebury. 
This  council  proposed  nineteen  articles  of 
amendment  to  the  constitution,  chiefly 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  senate 
as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  legislature. 
They  called  a  convention,  which  met  at 
Montpelier  on  the  6th  of  January,  1836, 
and,  afler  mature  deliberation,  adopted 
twelve  of  the  amendments  proposed, 
which  may  be  found  in  the  first  section  of 
this  chapter,  beginning  with  the  second 
article  of  amendment  on  page  115. 

The  amendments  adopted  were  similar 
in  principle  to  those  proposed  by  several 
former  councils  and  which  were  rejected 
by  very  large  majorities,  which  shows 
that  a  very  great  changre  had  taken  place 
in  public  sentiment.  The  reasons  of  this 
change  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in 
the  recent  disputes  between  the  execu- 
tive council  and  house  of  representatives 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  their  respec- 
tive powers.  For  a  long  time  afler  the 
organization  of  the  government,  the  ex- 
ecutive council  was  composed  of  men 
who  were  regarded  as  fathers  of  the  state, 
and  for  forty-five  years  af^r  the  adoption 
of  the  first  constitution,  they  did  praeti* 
cally  exercise  the  powers  of  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  so  long  as 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  or  UieiT 
cotemporaries,  continued  to  take  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  state,  their  constitn* 
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tionftl  right  so  to  act  was  not  serioaslj 
denied.  Bat  a  collision  at  length  arising 
between  the  council  and  house  of  repre- 
•entatiyes,  inquiry  was  instituted  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  their  respective 
powers.  The  council  claimed  a  parity  of 
powers  with  the  house,  and  this  the  house 
as  resolutely  denied.  Notwithstanding 
the  former  practice,  it  was  found  that  the 
literal  eonstruction  of  the  constitution 
was  ip  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
house,  and,  the  council  being  thus  shorn 
of  the  powers,  which  it  had  been  so  long 
permitted  to  exercise,  and  sunk  into  in- 
significance, the  people  were  aroused  to  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  more  effec- 
tual check  upon  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  the  result 
was  the  establishment  of  a  senate  in  1836, 
as  before  stated. 

The  ninth  and  last  oounoil  of  censors, 
elected  in  1841,  held  three  sessions;  the 
first  in  June,  the  second  in  October,  1841, 
and  the  third  in  February,  1642,  the  two 
former  at  Montpelier  and  the  latter  at 
Burlington.  They  have  proposed  seven 
articles  of  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
and  have  agreed  upon  calling  a  convention 
to  meet  at  Montpelier  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January,  1843,  for  their  considera- 
tion. The  most  important  of  these  recom- 
mendations are,  first,  the  extension  of  the 
term  of  service  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  from  one  to  seven  years ; 
secondly,  the  extension  of  the  term  of 
service  of  senators,  from  one  to  three 
years — one  third  of  the  whole  number  to 
be  elected  annually;  and,  thirdly,  the 
giving  the  election  of  sherififs  and  high 
bailififs  to  the  people  of  the  respective 
counties,  and  the  election  of  justices  of 
the  peace  to  the  people  of  the  towns  in 
which  they  reside. 

List  of  Councils  of  Censors, 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  councils 
of  censors,  elected  on  the  last  Wednesday 
in  March  of  each  septenary  : 

1785. — Lewis  Behee,  Jonathan  Brace, 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  Ebenezer  Curtis, 
Jonathan  Hunt,  Stephen  Jacobs,  Joseph 
Marsh,  Ebenezer  Marvin,  Increase  Mose- 
ly,  Elijah  Robinson,  John  Sessions,  Micah 
Townsend  and  Ebenezer  Walbridge. 

1792.--Dan'el  Buck,  Bridgeman, 

Benjamin  Buvt,  Elijah  Dewey,  Jonas  Ga- 
lusha,  Anthdiiy  Haswell,  Roswell  Hop- 
kins, Samuel  Knight,  Beriah  Loomis, 
Samuel  Mattocks,  Elijah  Paine,  Isaac 
Tichenor  ^d  John  White. 

1799.— Flias  Buel,  Noah  Chittenden, 
Elijah  Dei.-ey,  Benjamin  Emmons,  David 
Fay,  Lott  Hall,  Jonathan  Hunt,  Samuel 
Knight,  John  Leverett,  Nathaniel  Niles, 


Moses  Robinson,  John  White  and  John 
WiUard. 

1806.— ApoUos  Austin,  Ezra  Butler, 
Loyal  Case,  Isaac  Clark,  Josiah  Fisk, 
Thomas  Gross,  Udney  Hay,  Wm.  Hunter, 
S.  Huntington,  John  Noyes,  Mark  Rich* 
ards,  Moses  Robinson  and  James  Tarbox. 

1813.— Isaac  Bailey,  Nicholas  Baylies, 
Solomon  Bingham,  Nathaniel  Chipman, 
Ebenezer  Clark,  David  Edmunds,  Daniel 
Farrand,  William  Hall,  jun.,  Luther  Jew- 
ett.  Chat.  Marsh,  Elijah  Strong,  Robert 
Temple  and  Isaac  Tichenor. 

1820. — Asa  Aldis,  Joel  Brownson,  Au- 

fustine  Clarke,  J.Cushman,Wm.  Hunter, 
edediah  Hyde,  William  Nutting,  John 
Phelps,  Joel  Pratt,  Charles  Rich,  Joseph 
Scott,  Amos  Thompson  and  J.  T.  VaiL 

1827.— Asa  Aikens,  Joel  Allen,  John 
W.  Dana,  Wm.  Gates,  Wm.  A.  Griswold, 
Jedediah  H.  Harris,  Wm.  Howe,  Daniel 
Kellogg,  O.  Noble,  Samuel  S.  Phelps, 
Leonai^  Sargeant,  Bates  Turner  and  £. 
P.  Walton. 

1834.— Joel  Doolittle,  Alvan  Foote,  Na* 
than  Harmon,  Robert  Harney,  Willianl 
Heb^d,  David  Hibbard,  jr.,  John  Phelps, 
Joseph  Reed,  Stephen  Robinson,  Joseph 
Smith,  E.  H.  Starkweather,  Wm.  Strong. 

1841 — Hemaa  Allen,  Austin  Birchara, 
Luther  Carpenter,  Martin,  C.  Deming, 
J.  D.  Fams worth,  Alvah  R.  French,  Da- 
vid Hibbard,  Willis  Mott,  Gordon  New- 
ell, Ephraim  Paeddock,  John  A.  Pratt, 
Hezekiah  H.  Reed  and  Peter  Starr. 


SXCTION   VI. 

MiHtia  of  Vermont.* 

With  the  exceptions  mentioned  below, 
the  militia  of  Vermont  consists  of  all  the 
able-bodied  white  male  citizens  of  the 
state  between  the  age  of  18  and  45  years. 
The  exemptions  from  military  service  em- 
brace ministers  of  the  gospel,  commis- 
sioned officers  who  have  been  honorably 
discharged,  and  such  as  may  be  so  dis- 
charged alter  having, served  as  commis- 
sioned officers  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
members  of  fire  companies  to  the  number 
of  20  to  each  engine,  faculties  and  stu- 
dents of  colleges  and  academies,  judges 
of  the  supreme,  county  and  probate  courts, 
county  clerks,  registers  of  probate,  sher- 
ifis,  deputy  sheri&,  high  bailiffs  and  con- 
stables, quakers,  physicians,  stated  school- 
masters, ferrymen  and  millers. 

The  whole  military  force  of  the  state, 
according  to  the  return  of  the  Adjutant  and 
Inspector  General  for  1840,  was  26,304, 
including  officers  and  private  soldiers. 
This  force  of  which  the  governor  is  comj 

*  2See  ftevlMd  SututM  for  1839,  page  564—600. 
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m&nder  in  chief,  is  divided  into  three  di- 
yjsions,  with  a  major  general  to  each  di- 
vision. Each  division  is  divided  into  three 
brigades,  with  a  brigadier  general  to  each. 
Each  brigade  is  divided  into  fVom  two  to 
four  regiments,  and  each  regiment  is  de- 
signed to  consist  of  ten  companies  of  100 
men  in  each.  Each  company  is  com- 
manded by  a  captain  and  two  lieutenants; 
each  regiment  by  a  colonel,  lieutenant 
colonel  and  major ',  each  brigade  by  a  brig- 
adier general,  a  brigade  inspector,  a  quar- 
termaster and  one  aid-de-camp ;  each  di- 
vision by  a  major  general,  a  division  in- 
spector, a  quartermaster  and  two  aids-de- 
camp ;  and  the  whole  by  the  governor  as 
captain  general,  an  adjutant  and  inspector 
general,  a  quartermaster  ^neral  and  two 
aids-de-camp.  The  adjutant  and  in- 
spector general  and  the  quartermaster 
general  are  appointed  by  the  governor. 
The  major  genercJs  and  brigadier  generals 
are  appointed  by  the  legislature;  the 
colonels,  lieutenant  colonels,  and  majors 
are  elected  by  the  captains  and  lieuten- 
ants of  their  respective  regiments;  and 
the  captains,  lieutenants  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  each  company  are  elect- 
ed by  their  respective  companies.  The  mi- 
litia of  the  state  is  at  present  divided  into 
three  divisions,  nine  brigtuAeSytwenty-eigfU 
regiments,  including  a  rifle  regiment,  and 
two  hundred  and  ninety  companies.  The 
regiments  are  numered  in  regular  progres- 
sion from  one  RP  to  twenty-eight. 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  June  in  each 
year,  every  company  is  called  together 
for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  driU  and 
discipline,  and  a  return,  of  the  name  and 
equipments  of  each  individual,made  to  the 
clerk  of  the  town  to  which  the  company 
belongs;  and  once  in  three  years,  be- 
tween the  5th  of  September  and  the  3d  o^ 
October,  the  militia  of  the  state  may  be 
assembled,  for  review,  inspection  and  dis- 
cipline, by  regiment,  or  separate  battal- 
idn,  as  the  commandant  of  brigade  shall 
direct.  The  commissioned  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  musicians  of  each 
regiment  are  required  to  rendezvous  two 
days  annually,  in  their  uniforms,  for  the 
purpose  of  training  and  improvement  in 
military  discipline.  The  poll  of  each  per- 
son belonging  to  the  militia,  who  is  re- 
turned fuUy  equipped,  is  exempted  from 
all  taxes,  except  the  highway  tax,  and 
each  officer,  non-commissioned  officer  and 
musician  is  paid  one  dollar  per  day,  and 
the  adjutant  and  inspector  general  three 
dollars  per  day,  for  attendance  at  regi- 
mental drills. 

The  militia  of  Vermont,or  Green  Moun* 
tain  Boys,  as  they  have  been  more  com- 
monly  denominated,  have  always  been 


proverbial  for  their  intrepidity  and  valor. 
During  the  revolutionary  war,  they  asted 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  a  very  con- 
spicuous and  important  part,  as  the  fieldR 
of  Hubbardton*  and  Benningtonf  and  the 
surrender  of  Burgoynef  bear  witness. 
And  when  our  country  was  invaded  da- 
ring the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  their 
previous  reputation  was  fully  sustained 
by  the  promptness  and  bravery  with 
which  they  met  the  enemy  at  Plattsburgh 
on  the  memorable  11th  of  Sept.  1814.|| 


i7a^.§— The  Flag  or  Ensign,  of  this 
state,  as  established  by  law,  consists  of 
thirteen  stripes  alternate  red  and  white, 
and  the  Union  one  large  star,  white,  in  a 
blue  field,  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
state  of  Vermont  therein. 

Champlain  Arsenal, — This  is  an  estab- 
lishment  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
situated  at  Vergennes,  and  is  rated  and 
designated  as  an  arsenal  of  the  third  class, 
**  for  the  safe-keeping  of  arms  and  other 
ordnance  stores."  The  land  on  which 
the  public  buildinc^  are  erected  was  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  from  £,  D. 
Woodbridge,  Esq.,  in  two  lots ;  the  first 
lot  of  about  ten  acres,  was  purchased  in 
1B16,  and  the  second  lot,  about  eighteen 
acres,  in  1828. IF  The  location  and  general 
supervision  of  the  buildings  >was  assigned 


*  8oo  part  tceond,  page  41.  \  Ibid.  p.  45.  t  Ibid, 
page  48.    I|  Ibid,  p  96. 

$  Throufh  inadverteneo,  twice  as  mtnj  atripea 
were  introduced  into  our  figure  of  tbe  Vermont  Flag 
aa  tlieresliould  have  been,  and  lira  error  was  not  dia- 
corered  in  Mason  to  liave  it  re^ngravod. 

IT  These  lots  were  scverall?  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  tho  le-gislature  of  Vormont  :  the  first  in 
1896,  and  the  second  in  1898. 
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to  Major  George  Talcott  of  the  United 
States  ordnance,  and  in  Jane,  1896,  pub- 
lic notice  was  given  by  him,  iDriting  pro- 
posals for  flimishing  materials  for  con- 
stmcting  a  wharf,  dwelling  house,  maga- 
zine ancTarsenal,  upon  the  ground  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  In  August  of 
the  same  year,  Lieut.  W.  T,  Willard  was 
assigned  as  an  assistant  to  Major  Talcott, 
and  took  the  charge  and  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  the  public  property  and 
the  workmen  employed  in  the  public  ser- 
Tice.  The  first  appropriation  made  by 
congress  for  constructing  public  buildings 
was  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  In  Apnl, 
1827,  Lieut.  Willard  was  relieved  of  the 
command  of  this  post  by  Lieut.  J.  M. 
Washington,  and  during  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  principal  buildings  were 
completed. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
public  land,  buildings,  &c.  with  their  es- 
timated value,  as  reported  September  90, 
1841,  viz : 

S8  acres  of  land,  $2,100 

Arsenal,  three  stories  high,  80  by 
36  feet,  built  of  stone  and  cov- 
ered with  slate,  9,000 
Oflicers  quarters,  36  by  30  feet, 
covered  with  slate,  with  frame 
kitchen    and    wood  shed  at^ 
tached,                                              4,000 
Magazine,  40  by  19,  stone,  cov- 
ered with  slate,  3,000 
Gun     house,    100  by  S6  feet, 

built  of  wood,  1,000 

Armorer's  and  carpenter's  shop, 
40  by  30  feet,  built  of  wood, 
with  two  rooms  furnished  for 
quarters,  600 

Laboratory,  26  by  19  feet,  built 

of  wood,  350 

Blacksmith's  shop,  20  by  14  feet, 

built  of  wood,  200 

Bam,  38  by  ^  feet,  built  of  wood,  400 

Ice  house,  built  of  wood,  50 

Two  cisterns,  wharf,  crane,  fen- 
ces, and  other  improvements,        2,675 


ToUl,  $23,375 

A  large  portion  of  the  ordnance  stores 
now  deposited  at  this  arsenal,  except  small 
arms,  were  used  at  Plattsburfh  during  the 
last  war  with  England.  The  amount  of 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores  on  hand  on 
the  30th  September,  184T,  was  as  follows, 
viz. — ^9  pieces  brass  cannon,  26  pieces  iron 
cannon,27  artillery  carriages,16,570  round 
•hot  and  shells,  8,200  pounds  grape  shot, 
4,077  muskets  with  bayonets,  401  rifles 
(Hall's  patent)  with  bayonets,  500  sets  in- 
fan  try  accoutrements,  48,638  pounds  pig 
lead;  also,  a  lar^  quantity  of  artillery 
equipments,  canister  and  strapptd  shot 


and  shells,  cannon  and  musket  powder, 
fixed  ammunition  for  cannon  and  small 
arms,  cartridge  bags,  laboratory  paper  and 
stores,  musket  anarifle  flints,  musket  bul- 
lets, buck  shot,  &c.  valued  at    $82,878,56 
Also,  armorer's,  carpenter's, 
smith's  and  laboratory  tools 
and  materials  for  use  at  the 
post,  valued  at  1,323,26 

Reeapitulation. 
Value  of  public  grounds,  buildings  and 
improvements,  $23,375,00 

Value  of  ordnance  and  ord- 
nance stores,  82,878,56 
Value  of  tools  and  materiala,       1,323,27 

$107,576  83 

Lieut.  Washington  retained  the  com- 
mand of  the  arsenal  until  January,  1833, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Lieut.  D.  H.  Vin- 
ton ;  in  November  of  the  same  year  Lieut. 
Vinton  was  relieved  by  Lieut.  Charles 
Ward,who  commanded  until  March,  1836, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Capt.  Allen  Lowd. 
Capt.  Lowd  waa  relieved  in  September, 
1837,  by  Lieut.  J.  B.  Scott,  who  com- 
manded until  August,  1838,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Isaac  H.  Bogard,  Esq.  military 
store  keeper.  In  December  following, 
Mr.  Bogard  was  relieved  by  Lieut.  W. 
H.  Fowler,  and  in  June,  1839,  Lieut. 
Fowler  was  relieved  by  Major  Silas  Hal- 
sey,  military  store  keeper,  who  is  the  pres- 
ent commandant  at  that  post. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  ordnance  corps,  in  1832,  one 
blacksmith  and  two  artificers  were  as- 
signed to  this  post  to  be  employed  in 
cleaning  and  repairing  small  arms,  pre- 
serving public  property  and  other  public 
services. 

By  special  authority  fW>m  the  secretary 
of  war,  the  government  of  the  state  of 
Vermont  has  permission  to  use  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  public  buildings  for  storing 
state's  property,  and  about  4,300  muskets, 
80  rifles,  and  3  six  pounders,  guns,be1ong^ 
ing  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  are  now  de- 
posited in  the  arsenal,  valued  at  $31,500. 

The  Cham  plain  arsenal  is  the  only  mill-  \ 
tary  establishment  of  the  United  States 
wiUiin  the  limits  of  Vermont.  During 
the  colonial  wars  some  military  works 
were  erected  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
lake,  particularly  a  strong  stone  windmill 
on  what  was  called  Windmill  point,  nearly 
opposite  to  Crown  point.  During  tlie 
revolution  fortifications  were  erected^upon 
Mount  Independence,  opposite  to  Ticon- 
deroga,  and  during  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  breast  works  were  thrown 
up  at  Burlington  and  at  the  mouth  of  Ot- 
ter  creek,  but  no  fortifications  have  ever 
been  erected  in   Vermont,   which  were 
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deiifned  to  be  permanent.  The  post  at 
the  mouth  of  Otter  creek  was  attacked  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1814,  by  the  British 
flotilla,  consisting  of  five  sail  and  ei^ht 
TOW  gallies,  but  they  were  repulsed  with- 
out loss  to  the  Americans.  The  American 
force  consisted  of,  onlj  190  men,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Thornton  of  the  artillery 
and  Lieut.  Cassin  of  the  navy. 


SxcTioir  VII. 

Vermojit  State  House.* 

When  Mentpelier  was  made  the  Capital 
•f  the  state,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  vicinity  erected  a  State  House,  and 
f  ave  it  to  the  state.  At  the  date  of  its 
erection,  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  leiocisktion,  but  as  the  state  rapidly 
ucreased  in  population  it  was  found  after 
some  years  to  be  inadequate  to  the  inereas- 
iog  wants  of  the  legislature.  Various 
propositions  were  macfe  at  successive  ses- 
sions of  the  leg>islatnre  to  enlarge  the' 
building,  but  without  effect.  At  the  ses- 
sion of  1831 ,  the  attention  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature  was  drawn  to  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  state  house,  by  a  design  for 
one,  made  by  Ammi  B.  Tonng,  architect, 
and  exhibited  at  Montpelier  at  that  time. 
The  design  was  much  admired,  and  the 
kgislature  passed  a  resolution  authorizing 
the  appsintment  of  a  committee  to  receive 
proposals  from  the  several  towns  in  the 
state,  to  build  a  new  state  house,  suf- 
ficiently commodious  for  all  the  purpos- 
es of  state  legislation,  and  to  report  to 
the  next  legislature.  The  Hon.  Ezra 
Meech,  Robert  Temple,  Allen  Wardner, 
and  Timothy  Hubbard,  Esqrs.,  were  ap- 
pointed said  oommiUee.  This  committee 
reported  to  the  legislature  at  the  session 
of  1832,  that  the  citizens  of  Burlington 
had  proposed  to  erect  a  state  house  at  that 


*  For  nuMt  ofUM  fiicUand  daacriptkiiM  embodied 
in  this  notion,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindoega  of 
Ammi  B.  Yoong*  Eeq.*  Ibe  dittln(piftbed  arobiteetj 
sBder  whose  lafirlslsmlein  tkm  slats  kooss  wsa 

ereoted^ 


place,  at  a  oost  of  $30,000,  provided  thai 
town,  should  be  inade  the  capital  of  the 
state ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mont- 
pelier and  vicinity  had  proposed  to  give 
$15,000  towards  a  new  state  house,  to  be 
erected  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  old  one^ 
at  a  cost  of  at  least  $30,000 ;  the  above 
were  the  only  proposals  made.  When  the 
subject  came  before  the  legislature,  it  re- 
ceived a  full  and  careful  examination,  and, 
in  consequence,  an  act  was  passed,  dated 
Nov.  8, 1832,  *  authorizing  the  erection  of 
a  state  house  at  Montpelier,'  and  m** 
king  an  approp|riation  of  $15,000  therefor, 
provided  the  inhabitants  of  Montpelier 
should  guaranty  to  the  state,  the  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  sum  of  $15,000 
towards  the  object.  The  act  authorized 
*the  governor  to  appoint  three  suitable 
persons  as  a  committee  to  fix  on  a  place 
in  Montpelier  for  erecting  said  state  house, 
and  to  prepare  plan  for  the  same,'  and  to 
'appoint  some  suitable  person,  or  persons^ 
as  a  committee  to  superintend  the  erec* 
tion  of  said  state  house,  agreeably  to  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  committee  aforesaid.' 
The  Hon.  Samuel  C.  Crafts,  Hon.  Allen 
Wardner,  and  George  T.  Hodges,  £sq., 
were  appointed  the  first  committee,  and 
the  Hon.  Lebbeus  Egerton  was  appointed 
to  superintend  the  building. 

The  committee  met  at  Montpelier  and 
organized,  but,  before  making  much  pro- 
gress in  their  duties,  they  decided  to  visit 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Hartford 
and  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  company  with 
Ammi  B.  Young,  the  architect, whom  they 
had  employed  to  make  their  plans,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  state  houses  in 
those  places,  and  ascertaining  what  im- 
provements had  been  made  in  such  build- 
ings up  to  tiiat  time.  They  were  also  ac- 
companied by  Qo7.  Egerton,  the  superin- 
tendent. After  a  full  examination,  and 
deliberation  upon  the  subject,  they  sidopi- 
ed  a  plan  designed  and  drawn  by  Mr. 
Toung,  which  accorded  with  their  views, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  admirably  and 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  purposes  of 
legislation ;  they  decided  that  the  build- 
ing should  be  located  about  250  feet  to  the 
north  west  of  the  old  state  house,  in  order 
to  allow  a  spacious  yard  and  grounds  in 
front,  and  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  ex- 
terior should  be  of  Barre  dark  granite. 
The  roof  and  dome  were  to  be  covered 
with  co{^r,  and  evenr  part  constructed 
in  the  most  perfect  and  substantial  man- 
ner ',  but,  as  they  did  not  feel  warranted 
in  directing  a  greater  expense  for  the 
building  than  $S),000,  without  some  fur- 
ther legislative  action  on  the  subject,  they 
decided  on  a  finish  that  would  not  exceed 
tt>«t  snm,  luid  tnade  out  a  report  to  the 
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•ezt  lefMactAre,  reeomaendhi^  the  tdop- 
tkm  of  an  tmproTed  finish  for  the  bniMinf , 
nnd  more  in  aocordmnce  with  their  Tiews, 
Imt  whieh  woald  make  the  oett  of  the 
building  about  $84,000. 

The  enperintendent  entered  on  hit  dntiea 
in  February,  1833,  at  Montpelier,  and  en- 
gaged Mr.  Young,  the  architect  who  drew 
the  plans,  Ac.  toauperintend  the  carrying 
cMf  them  into  execution.  All  the  neceatary 
contracts  for  lumber,  brick,  stone,  labor, 
Ac.  were  made  during  the  winter,  and 
April  1st,  1833,  the  ezcayations  for  the 
foundations,  site,  Ac.,  were  commenced. 
The  foundations  of  the  building  lie  en- 
tirely on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which  in  some 
places  had  to  be  removed  to  the  depth  of 
95  £Mt  to  afford  the  proper  leyel,  and  in 
others  was  so  low  as  to  require  a  wall  of 
rough  stone  work  of  20  feet  in  height. 
The  work  was  pursued  with  vigor  through 
the  season,  yet  owing  to  the  immense  la- 
bor of  removinff  the  ledge  of  rooks  for  the 
site,  only  the  n»undations  were  laid  and 
in  condition  to  receive  the  hammered 
granite,  most  of  which,  for  the  body  of 
the  building,  was  wrought  and  delivered. 
The  lumber  for  the  building  was  also  de- 
livered, and  every  thing  in  connection 
with  th^  business  progressed  with  the  ut- 
most harmonv  and  satisfaction.  When 
the  report  of  toe  committee,  who  prepared 
the  plans  for  the  building,  came  before 
the  ieffislature  at  their  session  in  1833, 
the  subject  had  another  full  and  perfect 
examination  ;  the  doings  of  the  committee 
were  approved,  and  aireotions  given  to 
have  all  their  views  carried  out  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  another  appro- 
priation of  (20,000  was  made  towards  the 
object.  During  the  next  season  the  walls 
of  the  building  were  erected,  the  frame  of 
the  roof  put  on,  and  Airther  excavations 
on  the  site  carried  on.  The  legislature  in 
the  fall  made  another  appropriation  of 
$S^,000  for  the  object,  and  during  the 
succeeding  season  the  works  were  carried 
on  with  activity,  and  good  progress  made 
towards  finishing  the  interior.  In  the  fall 
of  1^5  the  legislature  appropriated  **  the 
further  sum  of  ^30,000  towards  comple- 
ting and  fumishmg  the  house,  graduating 
the  yard  and  makmg  a  fence  around  it." 
During  the  season  of  1836,  the  building 
was  mostly  completed  except  the  portico: 
the  several  halls  and  rooms  were  in  part 
furnished  with  good  and  appropriate  fur- 
niture, so  that  at  their  fall  session,  the 
legislature  were  enabled  to  occupy  it,  but 
owing  to  a  misunderstanding  between  the 
supenntendent  and  architect  in  relation 
to  the  design  for  finishing  the  yard  and 

f  rounds,  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  re- 
atitn  t*  them  4«iiif  that  MMOft. 


At  the  session  of  1836,  the  legislatvre 
decided,  that  the  services  of  the  superin- 
tendent might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
passed  an  act,  making  it  **  the  duty  of  the 
governor  to  appoint  some  suitable  person 
duly  qualified  as  an  architect,  to  superin- 
tend the  completion  of  the  state  housCi 
and  to  procure  such  additional  fbmiture 
as  may  be  needed  to  furnish  the  same,  to 
lay  out  and  finish  the  yard  and  grounds 
around  the  house,  and  who  shall  supers 
sede  the  committee  heretofore  appointed*' 
to  superintend  the  erection  of  said  house, 
"and  fulfil  and  .perform  all  the  duties  in- 
cumbent  on  said  committee.*'  Agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act,  the  gov- 
emor  appointed  Ammi  B.Young,  Esq.(the 
architect  who  had  made  all  the  plans  and 
superintended  their  execution)  to  that  of- 
fice. The  legislature  made  another  ap- 
propriation of  $25,000  td  carry  on  the 
work  the  next  year,  during  which  the 
building  was  all  completed  and  f\imi8hed, 
and  the  grounds  and  yard  nearlv  finished. 
At  their  session  of  1837,  the  legislature 
made  a  further  appropriation  of  f  3,500  to 
complete  the  yard  and  groxmds,  and  pre- 
vious teethe  session  of  1838  the  whole  was 
finished,  having  been  about  5}  years  in 
its  erection.  On  the  settlement  with  the 
superintendent,  it  was  found  that  the 
building,  grounds,  yard,  furniture,  Ac. 
had  cost  Uie  sum  of  f  132,077,23,  from 
which  deduct  the  f  15,000  pud  by  Mont- 

Eelier,  leaves  $117,077,23  as  the  sum  paid 
y  the  state ;  this  deducted  from  $118,500, 
the  whole  amount  appropriated,  left  in 
the  treasury  $1,422,77  of  the  appropria^ 
tions  not  expended. 

The  build mg  stands  on  an  elevated  site, 
about  325  feet  north  of  State  street,  on 
which  it  fVonta,and  is  about  85  feet  above 
the  level  of  it.  The  entrance  to  the 
grounds,  and  principal  approach  to  the 
house  firom  that  street,  is  noble  and  com- 
manding; the  gateways,  the  fence,  the 
grounds,  and  all  their  details  are  in  keep- 
ing with  the  building,  and  assist  in  giving 
to  it  that  consideration  it  should  have,  as 
the  capitol  of  a  flourishing,  independent 
state.  The  building  is  very  neat  and  sim- 
ple in  ita  design,  a  pure  architectural  char- 
acter is  preserved  throughout ;  this,  com- 
bined with  the  convenience  of  interior  ar- 
rangement, and  the  permanency  of  its 
construction,  renders  it  a  structure  of 
more  merit  than  any  other  in  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  in  fbrm  of  a  cross,  shewing  in 
ftvmt  a  centre  72  feet  broad,  ornamented 
with  a  projecting  portico  of  sis  columns, 
6  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Grecian  Dorick 
order,  with  ita  proper  entablature  and 
pediment  extondiing  the  whole  width  of 
the  eentTOi  uid  two  wingt  oaeh  89  fret, 
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making  the  whole  length  150  feet.  The 
centre  it  100  feet  deep,  and  the  wings  50 
feet  deep.  To  the  apex  of  the  pediment 
of  the  portico  in  the  centre  is  44  feet,  and 
to  the  top  of  the  dome  100  feet  from  the 
ground.  TheSnrin^  are  36  feet  hi|rh.  Tiie 
walls  of  the  exterior  are  of  a  beautiful  col- 
ored granite,  which  shews  the  architectu- 
ral details  to  gseat  advantage,  and  the  roof 
and  dome  are  covered  witn  copper. 

The  interior  is  entered  in  front  from  the 
portico,  through  a  door  8  feet  wide,  into 
the  entrance  hall  32  by  38  feet,14  feet  high, 
the  ceiling  of  which  is  supported  by  6  Ionic 
columns,  18  inches  in  diameter;  there 
is  also  an  entrance  from  each  end  and  rear 
of  the  building,  communicating  with  the 
entrance  hall,  by  corridors  of  proper  width. 
In  the  lower  story  are  offices  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Bute,  the  Sute  Treasurer,  the 
Auditor  of  Accounts,  and  the  Engrossing 
Clerk,  the  two  first  have  fire  proof  safes 
attached  to  them.  There  are  also  in  this 
story  eleven  committee  rooms,  and  two 
rooms  for  furnaces  to  heat  the  halls,  &c. 
in  the  principal  story.  To  the  right  and 
left  from  the  entrance  hall  two  spacious 
stairways  lead  to  two  circular  balls  or 
landings  in  the  second  or  principal  storv. 
These  halls  are  dO  feet  in  diameter  and  20 
feet  high,  Muth  domical  ceilings,  and  com- 
municate with  the  senate  chamber  and  its 
gallery,  the  vestibule  to  the  representa- 
tives' hall,  the  ffovernor's  room,  the  libra- 
ry, and  several  rooms  for  the  officers  of 
the  senate,  &c.;  and  they  also  communi- 
cate by  stairways  and  galleries  with  the 
gallery  to  the  representatives'  hall  and 
committee  rooms  in  the  attic.  The  ves- 
tibule to  the  representatives*  hall  is  18  by 
36  feet  and  18  feet  high,  and  is  square  in 
plan.  The  representatives'  hall  is  in  form 
of  the  letter  D,  is  57  by  67  feet  and  31 
feet  high,  with  domical  ceilings.  The 
senate  chamber  is  elliptical  on  Uie  plan, 
30  by  44  feet  and  22  feet  high,  with  domi- 
cal ceilings.  The  governor's  room  is 
square,  20  bv  24  feet,  18  feet  high.  The 
library  is  18  by  36  feet,  18  feet  high,  with 
gallery  and  shelves  capable  of  holding 
10,000  volumes.  All  the  above  rooms  are 
finished  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  manner, 
the  walls  have  an  agreeable  architectural 
ordonnance  of  columns,  pilasters,  niches, 
autao,  &c.  and  their  ceilings  are  panneled 
in  the  simple  and  imposing  stile  of  Gre- 
cian architecture.  From  the  peculiar  pro- 
file of  the  mouldings  of  the  details  of  the 
ceilings,  and  the  curves  of  the  arches,  the 
most  oeautiful  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  are  produced,  from  the  brightest 
light  to  the  deepest  shade,  so  combined, 
as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  effect  and 
beauty  to  the  whole.    The  rooms  are  all 


furnished  in  a  neat  and  appropriate  man- 
ner, with  their  proper  furniture.  The 
representatives'  hall  has  hard  wood  desks 
and  seats  for  the  members,  and  the  officers 
their  proper  desks  and  chairs.  The  gov- 
ernor's room  and  senate  chamber  are  fur- 
nished with  black  walnut  tables  and 
chairs :  and  every  thing  is  in  perfect 
keeping  throughout  the  house. 

The  building  has  been  found  to  answer 
admirably  well  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed,  and)  at  the  session  of  the 
legislature  in  October,  1838,  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted : 
^*ReBotved,  by  ike  General  Assembly  if  the 
state  of  Vermont^  That  the  thanks  of  this 
legislature  be  presented  toAmmi  fi.Tonng, 
Esq.  as  a  testimonial  of  their  approbation 
of  the  taste,  ability,  fidelity  and  perse- 
verance which  he  has  manifested  in  the 
design  and  execution  of  the  new  capitol 
of  this  state ;  which  will  abide  as  a  lasting 
monument  of  the  talents  and  taste  of  Mr. 
Toung  as  an  architect.*' 
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Section  VIII. 

Banking  and  Baiiks. 

In  the  present  agitated  state  of  the 
country  on  the  subject  of  banking,  a  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  progress  ofia  paper 
currency  woold  doubtless  be  interesting 
and  valuable ;  but  for  such  an  article  we 
have  neither  materials  nmr  room,  and  shall 
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theiefore  confine  ooneWes  piincipallj  to 
a  brief  account  of  banking  operations  in 
ibis  Btote.* 


*  We  hare,  doobtleis,  most  of  ui  heard  our  fathers 
or  grandfathers  speak  of  Old  Tenor  and  of  Centinei^ 
UU  Mome^^  and  as  it  will,  doubtless,  be  gratifying 
to  the  rising  generation  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  these  terms  we  will  hero  endeavor  to  explain 
then. 

OCD  TSNOB. 

The  firtt  bsve  of  paper  money  in  Ameriea  was 
made  by  the  proTinoial  goremment  of  Masaaoha- 
aetts  in  1690,  under  the  denomination  of  bills  of 
eroditf  and  for  the  purpose  or  defVaying  the  expense 
of  an  expedition  against  Canada.  As  specie  could 
not  be  bad  for  that  purpose,  new  issues  were  made 
fWMn  time  to  time  for  the  redemption  of  thaae  bUWy 
and  various  other  means  were  resorted  to  for  sustain- 
ing their  credit.  By  the  laws  of  that  province  we 
fud  the  following  issues  of  bills  of  credit  autboriied, 
from  1700  to  17^,  viz.:  in  1703  £  10,000,  in  1703 
£I0.000,in  1714, 50,000,  in  1717, 100,000,  and  in  1790 
£50.000.  In  171S  a  law  was  passed  making  bills  of 
credit  a  tender  fbr  ton  years»  and  in  ITSB  the  isroe 
law  waa  continued  fbr  ten  years  longer,  Bati  with- 
out an  adequate  specie  basis,  legislative  enactments 
ooold  not  avail  to  sustain  the  credit  of  such  an 
•mount  of  paper  money.  *  Its  value  depreciated  ynrj 
apidly  till  45  shillings  c«me  to  be  the  value  of  one 
dollar,  at  which  it  stood  many  years,  and  was  de- 
nominated Old  TonoTyiold  lender ;)  in  this,  accounts 
were  then  kept  and  contracts  were  made.' 

The  followittg  bill  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
■Mtter: 

BosToir,  July  93d,  1768. 
Th*  Prwmee  ^  Maseaekuoetu, 

To  Thomas  Willibtow,  Dr. 

For  sundries  bought  fbr  the  use  of  the  gentlemen 
selectmen,  in  going  down  to  fiainsford  Island  : 

£    «.  d. 

Eump  of  Beef  and  pieces  to  roast,           5     0  0 

Two  Tongues*                                            I    10  0 

Cucumbers,  Mustard »  Salt  and  Meal,        14  0 

Bread  and  Biscuit,                                      9    15  0 

Lemons,  hundred  and  a  balf»                  IS     0  0 

Two  bottles  of  Claret  and  Cider,               3    15  0 

Pipes  and  Tobacco,                                     1      0  0 

Butter,  Pork  and  Fat,                                9    10  0 

Onions  and  Pepper.                                     0    11  0 

Sweet  Majorom  and  Twine,                        0      4  0 

Cheese  and  Cayenne,                                  1    18  0 

BpiriU,                                                         3     0  0 

For  roasting  the  Beef  and  Charcoal          15  0 


Old  Tenor, 


£30    19     0 


Lawfbl  money,  £5  5  7 
When  these  biHs  of  credit  were  finally  redeemed, 
by  a  grant  made  by  the  British  parliament  to  defVay 
the  miKury  expenses  of  the  colonies,  their  value  had 
so  far  depreciated  that  III.  old  tenor  were  consid- 
ered equivalent  to  only  12.  in  specie  or  lawful  money. 
ComiiainrAL  and  Laittvl  Morbt. 
The  United  States  having  no  adequate  sources 
of  revenue.  Congress  found  it  necessary,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution,  to  resort  to  the  former  prac- 
tice of  the  colonies  and  make  large  issues  of  bills  of 
credit.  Theee  at  first  possessed  the  same  value  as 
specie,  and  in  tlios4  the  troops  and  all  the  other  expen- 
ses of  the  government  were  paid.  But  the  United 
States  not  having  the  ability  to  redeem  these  bills 
with  specie,  they  began,  in  the  early  iiart  of  the 
year  1/77,  to  depreciate  in  value,  and,  before  the 
eioee  of  the  war,  they  became  nearly  worthless. 
Theee  bills  of  credit  constituted  what  was  called 
CemiinmtUl  Jtfeasy,  and  as  this  formed  almost  the 
entire  circulating  medium  of  the  country  during  the 
revolution,  barjra«n«  were  very  gen«»nilly  made  and 
accounts  kept  in  it  during  that  period.    After  the 


For  many  yearn  after  the  orgeniiatkm 
of  the  government  of  this  state,  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  were  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  issue  of  paper  money ;  nor 
could  they  be  brought  to  consent  to  the 
establishment  of  baiULS  within  the  state  till 
they  felt  themselves  compelled  to  such  a 
measure  in  self  defence,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  multiplication  of  banks  in  the 
neighboring  states.  While  bank  bille 
were  the  circulating  medium  in  other 
states,  it  was  found  to  be  impossible  to 
prevent  their  introduction  here,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  the  people  of  Ver- 
mont suffered  by  being  imposed  upon  by 
counterfeit  bills  and  by  the  failure  of  banks, 
while  neither  the  state  nor  any  of  its  in- 
habitants shared  any  of  the  profit  accruing 
fVom  the  banking  operations.  The  only 
remedy,  which  they  could  devise  for  thie 
evil,  was  to  establish  banks  within  the 
state,  which  should  furnish  to  the  people 
a  medium  of  their  own,  similar  to  that 
possessed  bv  other  states,  and  serve  is  a 
guard  against  the  chrculation  of  spurioue 
bills  and  the  bills  of  insolvent  foreign 
banks. 

Though  we  had  nothing  which  eould 


continental  money  began  to  depreciate  '  in  value, 
although  accounts  were  still  kept  in  it,  the  specie 
value  was  usually  entered  upon  the  account  book 
under  the  denomination  efUugful  monof^  as  in  the 
following  item  copied  fVom  the  account  book  of 
the  first  treasurer  of  this  state: 
1779.    June  5.— To  cash  paid  Reuben  Dean  fbr  a 

Screw  for  a  State  Seal,    Con.9/.— LAW.0f.,l6«,4d. 

By  this  Item  it  appears  that,  at  the  time  tha 
charge  was  made.  III.  in  continental  money  were 
vnlued  at  11,  in  specie.  The  rates  of  deprecia- 
tion of  continental  money,  in  the  several  states, 
were  in  most  cases  fixed  by  law.  That  was  thm 
case  in  Vermont.  In  April.  1781,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed, which  declared  that  all  contracts  made  on  or 


before  the  first  day  of  September,  1777,  for  monev, 
shall  be  deemed  equal  to  the  same  nominal  sum  w 
gold  or  silver ;  and  that  all  contracts  made'between 
that  period  and  the  first  dav  of  SepUmber,  1780,  it 
understood  at  the  time  to  be  for  the  common  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States,  shajl  be  rated  in  specia 
agreeably  to  the  following  table,  whore  the  nom- 
bers  denote  the  amount  of  continental  money,  to 
which  $100  in  specie  shall  be  equivalent  on  com- 
traotv  made  at  the  time,  against  which  that  i 


sunds. 

t 

Sept.   ] 

,  nn, 

«100 

April, 

1,  1779, 

ooe 

Oct. 

do 

110 

May, 

do 

80O 

Nov. 

do 

190 

June', 

do 

1000 

Dec 

do 

130 

July,* 

do 

1100 

Jan.   1, 

1778, 

140 

Aug. 

do 

1900 

Feb. 

do 

155 

Sept. 

do 

130O 

Mar. 

do 

170 

Oct. 

do 

1469 

April, 

do 

J85 

Nov. 

do 

1000 

May, 

do 

900 

Dec. 

do 

I8Q0 

June, 

do 

99» 

Jan. 

1,  1780, 

9000 

July,* 

do 

940 

Feb. 

do 

9406 

Aug. 

do 

960 

Mar. 

do 

seot 

Sept. 

do 

995 

April, 

do 

3900 

Oct. 

do 

395 

May,' 

do 

aoDo 

Nov. 

do 

380 

June, 

do 

4000 

Dec. 

do 

400 

July, 

do 

5000 

Jan.    1 

,  1779, 

460 

Aug. 

do 

6000 

Feb. 

do 

500 

Sept. 

do 

7900 

Mar. 

40 

590 
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be  oalled  a  bank  preyiont  to  the  Mtabliih- 
ment  of  the  eUte  bank  in  1806,  the  legis- 
lature  had  once  been  obliged  to  follow  the 
example  of  CongreM  and  the  neighboring 
fltalei,  and  of  the  colonies  for  near  one 
hundred  years  previoas  to  the  revolntion, 
«nd  resort  to  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit. 
This  was  in  April,  1781,  and  the  objects 
•nd  purposes  ai  the  act  authorizing  the 
amission  are  declared  in  the  preamble  to 
be  *  the  carrjing  on  of  the  war,  the  paj- 
Aent  of  tiM  state  debts  and  the  enlarge- 


ment of  the  quantity  of  circulating  me* 
dium.'  The  bills  were  to  be  in  equal 
numbers  of  the  denominations  of  *  three 
pounds,  forty  shillings,  twenty  shillings, 
ten  shillings,  five  shiUings,  two  shillinfa 
and  sixpence,  one  shilling  and  tkree  pence 
and  one  shilling,  and  Matthew  Lyon, 
Edward  Harris  and  £cra  Styles,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  make  a  form  and 
device  for  said  bills  and*  superintend  the 
printing.*  The  following,  except  the  sig- 
natures,  is  ^fae  simile  of  one  of  these  bills: 
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The  amount  antborMed  to  be  iMued  was 
£35,155.  Th«  bills  were  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  by  the  first  of 
June,  1782,  with  specie,  at  the  rate  of  six 
■hillings  for  one  Spanish  milled  dollar,  or 
gold  equivalent ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  means  for  their  redemption,  a 
tax  was  laid^  by  the  same  act,  of  one  shil- 
ling three  pence  on  the  pound,  on  the 
grand  list  of  the  state,  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  silver,  or  the  aforesaid  bills.  These 
were  ,the  only  bills  of  credit  ever  issuea 
by  Vermoot,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  state 
it  may  be  added,  they  suffered  no  depre- 
ciation and  were  all  faithf\illy  redeemed. 

The  above  act,  which  may  be  found  eo- 
tire  on  the  424th  page  of  the  Vermont 
State  Papers,  closes  as  follows  :  **  Be  it 
further  enacted,  that  whosoever  shall  be 
guilty  of  altering,  or  counterfeiting  any  of 
•aid  bills,  or  shall  be  any  way  concerned 
therein ;  by  making  instruments  for  that 
purpose,  or  be  any  ways  aiding  or  assist- 
mg  therein,  and  be  thereof  convicted, 
■hall  suffer  death  ;  any  law,  usage,  or  cus- 
tom to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.** 

During  the  great  scarcitv  of  money  and 
the  embarrassments  which  led  to  insur- 
rectionary movements  in  1786,*  a  class  of 
the  people  were  very  clamorous  for  a  bank, 
and  flattered  themselves  that  such  an  in- 
stitution would  relieve  them  from  all  their 
sufferings.  Accordingly,  at  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  October,  a  resolution 
was  passed  submitting  the  question  of  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  directly  to  the 
people,  by  whom  it  was  decided  in  the 
ne^tive  in  January,  1787,  by  a  lar^  ma- 
jority.t     From  this  time  the  subject  of 


banka  received  but  little  attention  for  s 
number  of  years,  and  no  serious  efforts 
were  made  for  the  incorporation  of  bank- 
ing institutions  within  the  state  till  1803.  . 
This  year  application  w&s  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  at  Windsor  and 
another  at  Burlington.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion, a  bill  passed  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives in  favor  of  the  former  by  a  vote  of 
93  to  63,  and  was  sent  to  the  governor  and 
council  for  their  concurrence,  which  they 
refused,  and  entered  their  reasons  upon 
the  journal  of  ihe  assembly.  As  this 
document  is  illustrative  of  the  views  en- 
tertained by  many  of  the  leading  men  of 
the  state  at  that  period,  we  here  lay  it  be- 
fore our  readers : 

^*Rtasoii$  of  the  Governor  aiid  Council  for 
nou'coneurring  in  the  Bill  entitled  an 
act  to  incorporate  a  Bank  at  Windsor  in 
thii  State  in  1803. 

1.  Because  bank  bills  being  regarded 
as  mone^,  and  money  like  water  always 
seeking  its  level,  the  bills  put  into  eireo' 
lation  within  this  state  must  displace 
nearly  ihe  same  sum  of  money  now  \m 
oircalation  among  us,  and  by  driving  it 
into  the  seaports,  ncilitate  its  exportation 
to  foreien  countries ',  which,  as  bank  bills 
cannot  he  made  a  le^l  tender,  must  prove 
a  calamity  to  the  citizens  generally,  and 
especially  to  those  who  dweU  at  a  distance 
from  the  proposed  bank. 

2.  Beeause,  by  introducing  a  more  ex- 
tensive credit,  the  tendency  of  banks 
would  be  to  palsy  tbe  vigor  of  industry 
and  to  stupify  tbe  vigilance  of  economy, 
the  only  two  honest,  general  and  sure 


*  See  part  Mcond,  psf*  60'. 

fSee  part  second,  pai^e  79  and  81.  Althoagh 
Tennoqt  had  no  banks  till  many  rears  after  her  ad- 
nisaioD  into  the  anion,  yet  she  had  exercised  the 
powers  of  an  independent  government)  and  had  au- 
thorised the  eomiMg  of  money  long  before  that  pe- 
riod. At  the  Jnoe  session  of  the  legislature  in  1785, 
it  appears  that  the  legislature  granted  to  Reuben 


Harmon,  jr.,  of  Rupert,  the  exclnsive  right  of  coin- 
ing copper  within  this  state  for  the  term  of  two 
years  frooi  and  after  the  first  of  July  following.  Af. 
ter  much  trouble  and  delay,  he  at  length  got  hie 
works  in  operation,  and  eommenoed  the  coming  of 
eoppers  ;  and  as  these  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  at 
the  present  day,  we  here  present  our  readers  witk 
a  fee  sima$  of  one  of  the  earliest  ooiaa  issued  % 


At  tbe  October  session  in  1788,  Mr.  Harmon  ap- 
plied to  the  legislstore  and  procured  an  extension 
of  the  time,  for  which  he  was  to  be  allowed  the 
exnluaiTe  right  to  coin  coppers,  to  the  period  of 
eiffht  yean  after  the  first  of  July,  1787.  The  weight 
ofthe  pieces  was  fixed  b^  law  at  4pvt.  ]5p-«.,and 
they  were,  after  that  period,  to  hare  on  one  side,  a 
head  with  the  motto  JtnetoritaU  ytrmomttnmum, 
•bA  Ofi  the  etker  a  isomas,  with  the  lettera  INDE. 


ET  LIB,  for  lodepeBdenee  and  fibe'rty.  Mr.  Ma^ 
mon,  for  his  excIusiTo  priTllegey  was,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  three  of  the  eight  years,  to  pay  Into  the 
treasury  of  the  sute  two  and  a  hair  per  cent,  of  all 
the  o<q>per  he  should  coin  daring  the  remainder  of 
tbe  term,  and  enter  into  a  bond  of  £5000  with  suf- 
ficient surety  for  the  fkithftil  pexfiKOMiiee  of  his 
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sources  of  wealth.  In  this  view,  hanks 
would  tend  to  divert  the  attention  of  the 
■peculator,  the  inexperienced  youth,  the 
indolent  and  incautious,  from  those  hon- 
est, honorable  and  sure  sources  of  medi- 
ocrity and  independence,  and  to  fix  it  upon 
imaginary  and  unjustifiable  methods  of 
suddenly  accumulating  an  overgrown 
property;  in  pursuit  of  which,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  adventurers  would  prob- 
ably at  the  same  time  sacrifice  the  prop- 
erty with  which  they  began  their  specu- 
lations, and  imbibe  an  ungovernable  dis- 
gust for  wholesome  industry  and  econo- 
my, now  become  more  necessary  than 
ever. 

3.  Because  banks  by  faciliUting  enter- 
prizes  both  hazardous  and  uujustifiable, 
are  natural  sources  of  all  that  class  of 
vices,  which  arise  from  the  gambling  sys- 
tem, and  which  cannot  fail  to  act,  as  sure 
and  fatal,  though  slow  poisons  to  the  re- 
public  in  which  they  exist. 

4.  Because  banks  tend  strongly  to  draw 
off  the  dependence  of  debtors  from  their 
own  exertions,  as  means  of  payraent,and  to 
place  it  on  the  fkcility  of  increasing  new 
debts  to  discharge  the  old,  which  cannot 
but  be  detrimental,  both  to  the  debtor,  and 
through  his  example  to  society  at  large. 

5.  Because  banks  have  a  violent  ten- 
dency, in  their  natural  operation,  to  draw 
into  the  hands  of  the  few  a  larjre  propor- 
tion of  the  property  at  present  fortunately 
diffused  among  the  many;  and,  in  this 
way,  straiten  the  circumstances  of  the 
many,  and  thus  to  render  them  still  more 
dependent  on  the  few  ;  and,  of  course,  to 
make  them,  through  necessity,  yet  more 
subservient  to  their  aspiring  views ;  and 
by  these  means,  the  tendency  of  banks' 
seems  to  be,  to  weaken  the  great  pillars 
of  a  republican  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  increase  the  forces  employed 
for  its  overthrow. 

6.  Because,  as  banks  will  credit  none 
but  persons  of  affluence,  those  who  are  in 
the  greatest  need  of  help  cannot  expect  to 
be  directly  accommodated  by  them ;  and 
as  the  banks  would  enable  those  who  have 
credit  with  them  to  loan  money  at  an  ex- 
orbitant interest  to  the  necessitous,  there 
IB  reason  to  fear  lest  they  should  operate 
as  means  of  an  increased  usury  and  op- 
pression. 

7.  Because,  should  the  bill  pass  into  a 
law,  we  apprehend  it  would  be  found  ne- 
cessary at  least,  to  render  the  bank  grant- 
ed thereby  perpetual;  a  measure  which 
appears  to  us  too  important  to  be  adopted 
without  a  more  thorough  investigation 
than  the  novelty  of  the  question  and  the 
shortness  of  the  time  will  allow. 

8.  Because  by  the    establishment  of 


banks  government  would,  in  our  opinion 
go  farther  than  could  have  been  contem- 
plated in  its  original  institution.  Gov- 
ernment, we  apprehend,  was  not  desired 
to  open  fields  of  speculation,  nor  to  direct 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  but  merely  to 
protect  them  in  respect  of  property,  and 
such  of  their  pursuits  as  are  not  inconsis- 
tent with  the  general  good  of  the  citizens 
at  large  ;  much  less  was  it  designed  as  a 
means  of  drawing  property  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  less  wealthy,  to  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  more  wealthy."* 

Notwithstanding  the  arguments  here 
set  forth,  the  clamor  for  banks  still  con- 
tinued, and  in  1805  two  bills  passed  the 
house  of  representatives,  one  establishing 
a  bank  at  Windsor,  and  the  other  at  Bur- 
lington.   These  being  non-concurred  in 


by  the  council,  a  grand  scheme  was 
brought  forward,  which,  many  seem  to 
have  supposed y  was  to  replenish  abun- 
dantly the  treasury  of  the  state  and  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  This  scheme  was 
the  establishment  of  a  state  bank,  but  the 
friends  of  the  measure  did  not  succeed  in 
maturing  their  plans  and  carrying  them 
into  effect  till  the  next  year.  In  1806 
the  business  was  entered  upon  in  earnest, 
and  on  the  10th  of  November  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  the  Vermont  State 
Bank.  This  bank  at  first  consisted  of  two 
branches,  one  at  Woodstock  and  the  oth- 
er at  Middlebury.  The  next  year  two 
additional  branches  were  established,  one 
at  Burlington  and  the  other  at  Westmin- 
ster. All  the  stock  of  this  bonk,  and  all 
the  profits  arising  therefrom,  were  to  be 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  all  the  con- 
cerns of  the  bank  were  to  be  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  legislature 
forever.  The  immediate  management  of 
the  bank  was  to  be  committed  to  Uiirteen 
directors,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the 
legislature,  and  who  were  to  elect  one  of 
their  number  president  of  the  bank. 

The  bank  at  length  went  into  opera- 
tion, but  the  anticipations  of  the  people 
were  not  to  be  realized.  What  had  ap- 
peared so  fair  and  plausible  in  theory,  was 
found  to  work  very  badly  in  practice,  and, 
although  a  history  of  the  Vermont  state 
bank  would  afford  an  instructive  lesson  to 
the  present  and  future  generations,  we 
have  neitlier  materials  nor  room  for  it 
here.  Suffice  to  say,  its  affairs  were  soon 
found  to  be  in  inexplicable  confusion,  and 
the  institution  insolvent.  Various  acts  of 
legislation  were  resorted  to  fur  sustaining 
it,  notwithstanding  which  its  condition 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  witliin  five 
years  from  its  establishment,  affairs  were 


*  Joarnal  of  Genoral  Aiwinbly  for  1803t  p,  93S. 
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mit  in  train  for  winding  up  iu  concerns. 
The  lejrialatare  in  1811  passed  an  act  di- 
recting the  removal  of  the  Westminster 
branch  to  Woodstock ;  and  the  next  year, 
for  the  removal  of  the  branches  at  Bur- 
lington and  Middlebury  to  the  same  place, 
and  also  ordering  all  the  bills  of  said  bank 
to  be  burned,  except  what  were  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  checks  due  from  the 
bank.  In  1814  an  act  was  passed  order- 
ing  the  treasurer  of  the  state  to  bum  all 
the  bills  of  the  state,  bank  in  his  posses- 
sion, exoepting  such  sum  as  he  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  demands  upon  the 
treasury. 

Since  that  period  the  outstanding  bills 
have  always  been  received  for  taxes,  and 
in  that  way  have  nearly,  or  quite  all,  been 
called  in  and  destroyed.  The  loss  to  in- 
dividuals in  consequence  of  the  failure  of 
the  institution  was  trifling,  but  the  loss  to 
the  state  was  very  considerable 


Burlington  and  Windsor  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  a  bank  in  each  of  those  towns. 
AAer  considerable  discussion  the  matter 
was  referred  to  the  next  session  of  the  leg- 
islature.  At  the  session  in  1817,  the  sub- 
ject was  called  up  and  an  act  passed  in- 
corporating a  bank  at  Windsor ;  but  for 
some  reason  it  did  not  go  into  operation, 
and  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  in 
1818  a  new  act  of  incorporation  was  ob- 
tained for  a  bank  in  Windsor,  and  a  bank 
was  also  incorporated  in  Burlington. 
Since  that  period  many  other  banks  naire 
been  incorporated,  most  of  which  are  now 
in  operation,  and  their  bills  in  good  credit. 
Several  of  the  bank  charters  have  expired 
and  been  renewed,  and  some  have  been 
incorporated  which  have  not  gone  in- 
to operation.  Essex  county  bank  forfeit- 
ed jts  charter  and  was  stopped  -,  the  bank 
of  Windsor  became  insolvent  and  failed, 
and  the  bank  of  Bennington  is  also  stop- 
ped. 


f  In  1816,  applications  were  made  from 

The  Banks  in  operation  in  1841  are  exhibited  in  the  foUovoin^  table. 


Name  of  the  Bank. 


Bank  of  Burlington, 
Bank  of  Brattleboro', 
Bank  of  Rutland, 
Bank  of  Caledonia, 
Bank  of  St.  Albans, 
Bank  of  Vergennes, 
Bank  of  Orange  co., 
Bank  of  Woodstock, 
Bank  of  Middlebury, 
Bank  of  Bellows  Falls, 
Bank  of  Manchester, 
Bank  of  Newbury, 
Bank  of  Orleans,     , 
Farmers'  bk.(Orwel],) 
Farmers*  and  Mech's 

Bank,(BurliBgton,) 
Bank  of  Montpelier, 
Bank  of  Poultney, 


Incorporated, 


lVov. 
Nov. 
Xov. 
Nov. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov, 

Nov, 
Oct. 
Oct. 


.9,1818* 
.  5, 1821 
.  1,1834 
.  1,1825 
29,1825 
27,1826 
.  3,  1827 
.  3, 1831 
.  9, 1831 
.  9, 1831 

7,1832 

7,1832 

8. 1832  Jan 

7. 1833  Jan. 


.  4,1834 

29,1840 
29, 1840  Jan 


Expire. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan. 
Jan. 


1,1849 
1,1837 
1,1856 
1,1855 
1,1855 
1,1856 
1,1843 
1,1847 
1,1847 
1,1847 
1,1848 
1,1848 
1,  1848 
1,1849 

1,1850 
1,1857 

1,1858 


Capital. 


$150,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

ioo;ooo 

100,050 
100,000 
100,009 
100,000 
60,000 
100,000 

150,000 

75,000 

100,000 


Paid  in. 


Xotet  disc't. 


$159,000 
75,000 
100,000 
50,000 
50,000 
80,000 
70,000 
50,000 
60,000 
50,000 
70,000 
50,000 
30,000 
60,000 

105,000 
37,500 
50,000 


$  1,735,000  $1,1  S7,500|2,037,53866 


$252,043  02 
123,539  28 
156,899  91 

70,72982 
113,120  71 
170,23011 
126,097  73 
136,26574 

92,67387 
130,134  54 

9i>,334  29 
112,174  30 

54,25100 

94,73579 

151,80240 
86,19750 
67,28866 


*  la  tbote  eatet  where  the  tiiao  between  the  act  of  inoorptfration  and  the  ezpitatioa  of  the  charters 
•xeeed  18  yean,  the  charters  have  been  renewed. 


Each  of  the  above  banks  is  managed  by 
aboard  of  five  or  seven  directors,  and  six 
per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  each  bank  incor- 
porated before  1830,  and  ten  per  cent,  of 
those  incorporated  since  that  period  is  to 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state. 
Each  bank,  incorporated  since  1830,  is 
also  required  to  pay  annually  into  the 
treasury  three  fourths  of  one  pe>  cent  on 
the  capital  stock  paid  in  until  the  amount 
paid  Miall  be  equal  to  4}  per  cent,  upon 
the  capital,  which  is  to  remain  as  a  **  bank 
fund  '^  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the 
bank  in  case  it  shall  bepome  insolvent. 


Pt.  II. 


18 


In  1840  the  legislature  passed  a  general 
act  for  the  regulation  of  banks  to  m  char* 
tered  or  re-chartered  within  the  state,  and 
designed  to  secure  the  public  against  loss- 
es, by  the  mismanagement  of  Uiese  insti- 
tutions. It  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  a  bank  commissioner,  who  is  author- 
ized to  examine  the  condition  of  the  sev- 
eral banks,  and  institute  proceedings 
against  them  in  the  court  or  chancery. 
In  1830  a  branch  of  the  U.  S.  bank  was 
established  at  Burlinffton,  which  contin- 
ued in  operation  till  uie  expiration  of  tho 
aharter  of  that  institution.  « 
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PKllOlff  ARD  TABD. 


NEW  PEISOir. 


8S€TKMI  IX. 

f%$  Vermont  SiaU  Prison. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1807,  the  leg- 
blature  paieed  an  act  providing  for  the 
appointment,  by  a  joint  ballot  of  both 
houiea,  of  five  coomiisiionert,  who  should 
be  empowered  toAx  upon  a  plan  and  place 
ibr  a  state  prison,  and  superintend  thu 
erection  and  finishing  of  tl^  same.  The 
commissionera  elected  for  this  pnnpooe 
were  Eira  Butler,  Samuel  Shaw,  John 
Cameron,  Joeiah  Wright  and  EUhu  Luce. 
They  were  directed  to  proceed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  assigned  them  with- 
out unnecessary  delay,  and  were  author- 
ized to  draw  upon  the  treasury  of  the 
state  for  any  sum,  not  exceeding  $30,000, 
in  carrying  the  designs  of  the  legislature 
into  effect. 

Havinff  fixed  upon  Windsor  as  the  lo- 
cation or  the  prison,  the  work  was  com- 
menced in  1808  and  was  carried  forward 
nearly  to  its  completion  in  1809.  The 
original  prison  was  built  entirely  of  stone 
—was  84  feet  long,  36  feet  wide  and  three 
stories  high.  It  was  divided  into  rooms 
of  various  sizes,  cgosidered  sufficient  for 
containing  with  convenience  and  safety 
170  prisoners.  The  outside  walls  of  this 
prison  are  three  feet  thick  and  the  par- 
titions 18  inches ;  the  doors  of  the  lower 
story  wholly  of  sheet  and  bar  iron,  fixmly 
riveted  together.  The  windows  in  the 
lower  story  are  very  small  narrow  aper- 
tures; those  in  the  second  story  are  a 
little  larger ;  and  those  in  the  third  story 
•re  much  larger  and  grated.  In  the  third 
•torv  are  rooms,  which  are  used  as  hos- 
pitals for  the  sick. 

Adjoining  this  prison,  to  the  east,  is  a 
building  of  stone  and  brick,  54  feet  long, 
M  wide  and  four  stories  high,  for  the  use 
of  the  keepers  and  guards.  The  basement 
story  of  this  building  was  designed  fbr  a 
victualing  room  for  uie  prisoners. 

The  yard  commences  at  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  prison,  extends  west  24  feet, 
thence  south  12  rods,  thence  east  16  rods, 
thence  north  12  rods  and  thence  west  to 
the  east  end  of  the  keepers'  honse.  The 
walls  of  the  yard  are  four  feet  thick  at  the 
base,  and  90  feet  in  height  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground ;  14  of  which  are  of 
hammered  stone  and  the  remainder  of 
brick.  The  parts  of  the  prison  and  of  the 
keepers*  house,  which  are  next  the  street, 
are  secured  by  a  picket.  Within  the  yard 
was  erected  a  work-shop,  principally  of 
brick,  100  feet  long,  24  wide  and  three 
stories  high. 

The  foregoing  constitute  the  principal 
•riginal  aUuctures,  erected  and  nearly 
completed  in  1808*  and  1809,  and   tfat 


aaoQftt  expended  in  their  eonstraotiofi 
was  about  $^,000.  After  that  period, 
two  other  considerable  buildings  designed 
for  store-houses  and  offices,  wen  erected 
within  tbs  prison  vard  and  various  other 
improvements  made  previous  to  the  eiee* 
tion  of  the  new  prison,  for  solitary  ooa* 
finement,  in  1830.  The  new  prison  is  113 
feet  in  length,  and  40  in  width.  Theoelk 
for  the  confinement  of  the  prisoners  are 
situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  buildinsN 
surrounded  by  an  open  passage  on  aD 
sides,  as  represented  in  the  following  dia<» 
gram: 

119ft. 


There  are  four  storiet  of  oeDs  in  the  new 
prison,  and  34  cells  in  each  story,  BMiking 
in  all  136  cells.  This  prison  was  com- 
menced in  1830,  finished  in  1832,  and  cosit 
$8,00Q. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  were  at  first  em- 
ployed in  shoe  making  and  in  making 
nails  and  other  smith  work.  After  s 
while  their  business  was  changed  to  weav* 
ing  cotton  cloth,  ginghams,  plaids,  dbc, 
and  this  was  their  principal  employment 
for  many  yeanr.  At  present  the  ^reatex 
part  of  the  convicts  are  employed  in  map 
kinir  Brogans. 

The  government  of  the  prison  was  at 
first  vested  in  a  board  of  visiters,  who  ap- 
pointed the  subordinate  officers,  made  \im 
by-laws  of  the  institution,  and  reported 
their  doin^  to  the  legislature  every  year. 
AfVnr  a  while  the  bMrd  of  visiters  was 
abolished  and  the  government  vested  in  n 
superintendent,  then  in  a  superintendent 
and  warden.  But  subsequent] v  the  office 
of  warden  was  abolished  and  the  ffovem- 
ment  of  the  prison  re-committed  to  tiie 
superintendent,  who  has  the  appointment 
of  the  guards  and  under  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chaplain,  who,  like  the 
superintendent,  is  elected  annually  by  the 
general  assembly.  The  superintendent 
IS  required  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  le^slature  of  his  doings,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  prison. 

Of  the  six  sentenced  for  life,  ibur  have 
been  pardoned ;  the  first  in  one  year,  the 
second  in  five  years,  the  third  in  six  years 
and  the  fifth  in  four  years.' 

The  first  commitments  to  the  state  pris- 
on  were  made  in  1809,  and  that  vear  S4 
convicts  were  entered.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  number  of  convicts 
committed  each  year  ftom  that  time  to  tte 
presentr  and  various  other  paitieelars: 
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•TATB  PftMOV  STATISTICS. 


REVENUE  or  THE  STATS 


BTATISTICS  OF  THE  VERMONT  STATE  PRISON.* 


Section  X. 

ReMttics  and  Expenditures, 

The  rerenae  of  Vermont  is  almost 
wholly  derived  from  direct  taxation.  B7 
the  statute  enacted  in  1841, f  the  kinds  of 
property,  which  are  rateable,  or  subject 
to  taxation,  are  desi^fpated,  and  this  prop- 
erty is  appraised  at  its  cash  value  and  set 
in  the  grand  list  at  one  per  cent,  of  this 
▼alue,  and  upon  this  the  taxes  are  to  be 
assessed.  The  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment have  been  very  much  enhanced  du- 
ring a  few  years  past,  in  consequence  of 
the  erection  of  a  new  state  house  and  the 
establishment  of  a  senate.  The  following 
abstract  of  the  treasurer's  account  for  the 
political  year  ending  September  30, 1841, 
exhibits  the  principal  sources  from  which 
the  treasury  is  supplied  and  the  purposes 
for  which  disbursements  are  made  : 


*  For  than,  I  am  indebted  to  f.  W.  Hubbard, 
Beq.  tte  MipOTintMidMU    t8s9pM»ad}pac»10&. 


Hueived  into  the  Treamry. 
Fir  taxes,  principal,  #67,866 13 

For  interest  on  arrearages  of 

_  taxes,  1,066  73 

Of  state's  attorneys,  1,804  27 

Of  clerks  of  courts,  1,433  83 
Principal  paid  on  school  fund 

notes,  1,688  08 

Interest  paid  on        ^*        ^  2,697  57 

For  pedlar's  lioences,  1,359  26 

Of  quarter-masters,  15  qq 

Of  Messrs.  Beach,  on  note,  26  40 

Bank  commissioners'  fees,  124  00 

Bank  dividends  for  school  fund,  4,683  73 

From  banks,  for  safetv  fund,  1,904  81 

Interest  on  safety  fund,  loaned,  233  08 

$84,922  87 
Disbursemmtsfiram  the  Treasury. 
Due  treasurer,  Sept.  30, 1840,  $9,539  33 
Debenture  of  general  assem- 
Wj*  •     13,016  69 
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XXPENDITURKS. 


STATE  DEBT. 


■ALAUE*. 


]>ebentare  of  eleoton  of  Prefi« 

dent,  Ac,  120  00 
Canvassen  of  yotet  for  Pren-' 

dent,  &e.  320  38 

Sundry  salaries,  8,301  86 

Supreme  court  orders,  23,602  43 

Auditor's  orders,  6,946  68 
Commissioners  of  deaf  and 

dumb,  2,299 10 

Commissioners  of  blind,  729  41 

Trustees  of  insane  hospital,  2,000  00 

Superintendent  of  state  prison,  3,000  00 

For  expense  of  miliUr^  drills,  2,670  44 

Appropriations  by  legislature,  2,571 18 
Interest  on  surplus  money  to 

towns,  824  89 

Interest  on  loans  iq.  the  state,  1,556  49 

Cocoon  and  silk  premiums,  1,246  78 

Fox  certificates,  2,051  50 

Bear         «<  253  00 

Wolf       "  60  00 

Crow       ««  3  80 

For  transporting  weights,  6U.  3  50 
For  purchase  of  set  of  dry 

measures,  10  00 

Balance  in  the  treasvry,  3,794  81 


#84,922  87 

By  the  foregoing  account  it  appears 

that  about  four  fifths  of  the  revenue  re- 

•eiTtd  wasfroni  taxes  raised  on  the  grand 

list. 

State  debt. — ^If  Vermont  has  been  be- 
hind the  neighboring  states  in  great  works 
of  internal  improvement,  she  has.  in  con- 
sequence, avoided  the  burden  of  an  op- 
Eressive  public  debt.  For  the  erection  of 
er  new  state  house,  which  is  designed, 
not  only  for  the  present  but  for  many  fu- 
ture generations,  she  has  judged  it  equita- 
ble that  a  portion  of  the  expense  should 
fiill  upon  the  future  occupants,  and  not 
all  be  borne  by  the  people  during  the  short 
period  in  which  it  iVas  built.  She  has 
therefore  created  a  small  public  debt, 
which  may,  however,  at  any  time  be  can- 
celled in  the  course  of  a  few  years  by  so 
slight  an  augmentation  of  the  ordinary 
taxes  as  to  be  scarcely  felt  by  the  people. 
From  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  the 
treasury,  it  appears  that  the  indebtedness 
of  the  state  on  the  30th  of  September, 
1841,  was  as  follows : 

To  school  fund  loaned  tht  state,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  $119,637  19 

To  school  fund  loaned  to  in- 
dividuals, 44,655  09 

To  bank  safety  fund,  princi- 
pal and  interest,  22,320  73 

To  towns  for  surplus  money 

and  interest,  14,963  21 

To  bank  for  loans,  principal 
and  inler^t,  5,896  66 


To   individuals   for   loans, 

principal  and  interest, 
Orders  outstanding,  probably 
Debentures  for  '41,  probably 
Salaries  due  and  unpaid. 


To  be  deducted  from  this, 
there  was  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of  state's  attor- 
neys and  clerks,  probably 

Taxes  due, 

School  fun4  loaned  to  indi- 
viduals, 


10,199  99 

17,081  «9 

1(^,163  00 

1,000  00 

$251,91756 


10,000  00 
40,642  66 

44,655  09 

95,297  75 


Apparent  state  debt,  $156,619  8t 
But  $119,637  19  of  this  debt  is  due  to 
the  school  fund,  which  is  the  property  ix€ 
the  state  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
legislature,  and  to  the  same  fund  there  is 
due  from  individuals,  $44,655  09,  making 
in  the  whole  $164,^28:  so  that  the 
state  possesses  in  its  school  fiind  means, 
more  than  sufficient,  to  meet  all  its  lia- 
bilities. And  as  a  large  share  of  this  fUnd 
has  been  contributed  by  the  people  of  the 
state,  during  the  same  period  in  which 
the  state  debt  has  beeir  contracted,  there 
wonld  be  little  injustice  done,  should  the 
legislature  abolish  this  (\and,  ordering  the 
bJance  of  it,  after  paying  all  the  debts  of 
the  state,  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treas- 
ury. This  would  render  Vermont  free  - 
from  debt  with  a  surplus  in  the  treasury 
of  near  $8,000. 

Salaries. — The  salaries  and  pay  of  the 
officers  4>f  government  in  Vermont  have 
always  been  low,  but  were,  in  most  cases, 
higher,  at  the  first  establishment  of  the 
government,  than  they  have  been  since. 
At  the  October  session  of  the  legislature 
in  1778,  the  governor's  salary  was  fixed 
at  £300,  equal  to  $1000,  and  the  pay  of 
conncillors^and  representatives  at  £1,4#. 
e(^ual  to  $4  per  day,  and  one  shilling  pet 
mile  for  a  horse.* 

The  principal  salaries  and  pay  estab- 
lished  by  the  present  statutes  of  the  state, 
are  as  follows  : 

Governor's  salary,  $  750 

Judges  of  supreme  court,  (each)       1,375 
Treasurer  and  com.  school  fund,  500 

Secretary  of  state,  275 

Secretary  of  the  senate,  250 

Clerk  of'^the  House  of  Rep's,  275 

Secretary  to  the  governor,  200 

Assistant  secretary  of  the  senate,        125 
Assistant  clerk  of  the  house,  125 

Engrossing  clerk,  150 


*  On  horaeback  and  on  foot  wore  almost  the  only 
mothodt  of  traveling  in  thooo  days.  Caniafos  war« 
•caieoly  koowa  la  ths  stats. 
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VIETP  BtTABUSBHXlIT  OF   SCHOOLS. 


PKBSKirr  SCHOOL  LAW. 


Librwian,  $76 

8operiiitendent  of  •tote  prison,  600 

Adjutant  and  intpeetor  general,  250 

Tlie  President  of  the  senate  receives 
finur  doUara  per  day,  the  Speaker  of  the 


boose,  three  dollars,  and  the  Senators  and 
RepresentotiTes,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
per  day,  while  attending  the  general  as- 
sembly ;  and  they  reoeiTe  for  travel  each 
way  ten  cents  per  mile. 


CHAPTER  Till. 

EDUCATION  AND  LITERATURE  IN  VERMONT. 


8X0TI0II  L. 

Common  Schools, 

Few  of  the  early  settlers  of  Vermont 
«i^yed  any  other  advantages  of  ednca- 
tion  thana  fipw  month's  attendance  at  nri> 
mary  schools,  as  they  existed  in  New 
England  previons  to  the  revolution.  But 
these  advantages  had  been  so  well  im- 
proved, that  nearly  all  of  them  were  able 
to  read,  and  write  a  legible  hand,  and  had 
acquired  sufficient  knowledge  of  arithme^ 
tic  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  busi* 
ness.  They  were,  in  general,  men  of 
strong  and  penelrating  minds,  and,  clear- 
ly perceiving  the  numerous  advantages, 
which  education  confers,  they  early  di- 
rected their  attention  to  the  esUblishment 
of  schools.  Bat  for  many  years  there 
were  obstacles,  in  addition  to  those  inci- 
dent to  all  new  settlements,  which  pre- 
vented much  being  done  for  the  «ause  of 
education.  Tbe  controversies  in  which 
they  were  involved  and  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  both  of  which  threatened  the 
annihilation  of  Vermont  as  an  indepen- 
dent state,  and  the  ruin  of  many  of  the 
settlers  by  robbing  them  of  their  farms, 
employed  nearly  all  their  thoujghts  and  all 
their  energies,  previous  to  their  admission 
into  the  federal  union. 

The  first  general  law  in  Vermont  on  the 
subject  of  primary  schools  seems  to  have 
been  passed  on  the  23d  of  October,  1782. 
This  law  provided  for  the  division  of 
towns  into  convenient  school  districts, 
and  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  in 
each  town  for  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  schools.  It  also  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  prudential  committee  by  tbe 
inhabitants  or  each  district,  to  which  com- 
mittee power  was  given  to  raise  one  half 
of  the  money  necessary  for  building  and 
repairing  a  school  house  and  supporting 
A  school,  by  a  tax  aisessed  on  the  grand 


list,  and  the  other  half,  either  on  the  list, 
or  on  the  polls  of  the  scholars,  as  should 
be  ordered  by  a  vota  of  the  district. 

By  the  same  act,  tbe  judges  of  the  coun- 
ty courta  were  anthorixed  to  appoint  trus* 
tees  of  a  county  school  in  each  of  their 
respective  counties,  and,  with  the  assis* 
tance  of  the^  justices  of  the  peace,  to  lay 
a  tax  on  the  same,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  a  county  school  house  in  each 
county.  The  part  of  this  plan  relaMng  to 
county  schools  seems  never  to  have  bec» 
carried  into  effect;  but  that  in  relation  to 
town  schools,  was  gradually  introduced 
and  improved,  till  schools,  which  may  be 
called  free,  were  established  in  all  the  or« 
ganized  towns  in  the  state. 

The  several  towns  in  this  state  are  at 
present  divided  into  school  districto  of 
convenient  size,  and  the  selectmen  of  each 
town  are  required  by  law  annually  to  as- 
sess a  tax  ot  three  centa^n  a  dollar  of  the 
lista  of  the  town  for  the  support  of  schools 
within  the  same.  One  fourth  part  of  th« 
sum  thus  raised,  together  with  one  fourth 
of  the  avails  of  the  deposit  money,  is  rd^ 
quired  to  be  divided  equally,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  among  the  school  districta  with- 
out regard  to  the  number  of  children  ia 
each,  and  tbe  remainder,  among  the  dis- 
tricta in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren they  contain  between  the  ages  ol 
four  and  eighteen  years ;  provided  that  no 
district  shall  be  entitled  to  a  share  in  such 
money,  which  has  not  during  the  prece- 
ding year,  kept  a  school,  at  least  two 
months,  with  other  moneys  than  thoso 
drawn  from  the  town  treasury,  nor  unless 
the  moneys  so  drawn  shall  have  been 
fiuthfully  expended.  The  several  school 
districta  have  the  powers  of  a  corporation 
and  are  authorised  to  raise  money  within 
the  same,  for  the  support  of  schools,  either 
upon  the  grand  list  or  vpon  the  polls  of 
the  scholars. 
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In  tke  •everal  Mhool  distriolt  is  tint 
•tote  a  male  teaehtr  ui  mnMll^  emploTcd 
tkraa  or  four  montlM  in  the  wmter,  and  a 
ftmale  teacher  ahevt  hk  months  in  the 
enmmer ;  and  as  the  greater  nart  of  the 
fBoney  by  which  theee  echocOe  are  enp- 
porteo,  is  assessed  npon  the  iprand  list, 
thai  is,  upon  the  property  of  the  district, 
the  children  of  ike  poor  enjoy,  in  them, 
the  same  priTileges  as  the  children  of  the 
rich ;  and  these  privileges  have  hitherto 
been  so  well  improved,  that  a  native  of 
Vermont  of  mature  ase,  who  eould  not 
read  and  write,  would  be  looked  upon  is 
•  prodigy  of  stopidity. 

The  whole  number  of  district  and  other 
elementary  schools  in  Vermont,  according 
to  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1840,  was 

S402,  tnd  the  number  of  children  of  suita- 
e  age  to  attend  them  97,578.  Several 
of  these  sehools,  situated  in  the  villages, 
•re  supported  by  the  tuition,  charged  upon 
th«  scholars,  and  some  of  these  are  of  a 
higher  order  than  the  district  schools  gen- 
erally. But  while  Vermont  is  not,  per- 
iMtps,  behind  any  of  her  sister  states  in  the 
general  intelligence  of  the  people,  we 
•annot  help  thinking  that  the  general  in* 
terests  of  edueation  have,  fir  several 
years  pastjbeen  culpably  neglected.  While 
other  stales  have  been  rapidly  improving 
their  sohooli  and  school  systems,  Vermont 
has  remained  nearly  stationary.  Lar^e 
•mounts  of  money  are,  it  is  true,  annuafly 
raised  and  expended  fbr  the  support  of 
•chools,  but  no  means  are  provided  by 
which  it  may  be  known  whether  these 
moneys  have  been  advantageously  ex- 
pended or  net.  Nor  is  there  any  provis- 
ion by  whieh  the  defects  of  onr  present 
•ystem  or  the  improvements  introduced 
in  other  states,  are  fairly  presented  to  the 
legi^feure;  and  until  theee  deficiences 
•re  supplied,  enlightened  and  useful  leg- 
islation upmi  the  subject  of  edneatSon 
•annot  be  expected. 

There  seems  to  be  in  Vermont  a  very 
general  misapprehension  of  the  subject  of 
educa^n,  and,  particularly,  with  regard 
to  the  relatrre  importance  of  the  diAmrent 
grades  of  literary  institutions.  While 
some  look  upon  onr  universities  and  col- 
leges, and  oUiers  upon  our  academies  and 
high  schools  as  more  particularly  deserv- 
ing the  patronage  of  government,  the 
great  mass  of  tl^  people  seem  to  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  the  elementary 
schools  are  the  only  institution^  for  which 
the  legislature  is  bound  to  make  anv  pro- 
vision at  all.  The  indulgence  of  such 
partial  views  has  had  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce an  array  of  hostility  among  institu- 
tions, which  are  desiffned  to  form  one 
harmonious  whole,  and  whioh  are  abse- 


hitely  neeessary  fbr  the  pHrosperity  and 
perfMtion  ef  each  other.  The  improve* 
menis,  which  aie  intiodneed  into  our 
universities  and  oeUeges,  tend  diteetly  t* 
the  improvement  of  onr.  academies  hf 
famishing  them  with  e<mipetent  teaehers; 
and  the  improvements  in  the  academies 
are  in  the  same  wav  reflected  back  upon 
the  elementary  schools.  While  on  the 
other  hand  the  improvement  of  the  ele- 
mentary schools  increases  the  number  of 
Eupils,  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
igher  advantages  of  tiie  academies,  and 
these  in  their  turn  are  enabled  to  fumirii 
an  increased  number  of  students  to  the  col- 
leges. From  this  reciprocal  dependence 
of  the  difierent  grades  of  schools  upon  one 
another,  it  appears  plain  that,  in  order  to 
secure  and  advance  the  interests  of  one, 
we  should  aim  at  nothing  less  than  the 
interests  of  the  whole.  To  accomplish  thei» 
the  ffreat  and  desirable  end  of  education 
in  this  state,  we  must  adopt  a  nsUm  of 
edueation^  which  shall  embiace  all  our  lit- 
erary institutions.  We  must  have  too  n 
more  efficientfapemtion  ef  edueation;  and 
must  provide  for  bringing  annually  before 
the  legislature  the  true  condition  of  alt 
our  seminaries— and  then,  and  net  tiH 
then,  will  the  government  be  enabled  to 
act  intelligently  in  this  business  and  ex- 
tend its  patronage  to  all  in  due  proportion. 
School  Fund.  In  November,  1625,  the 
legislature  of  this  state  passed  an  act,  the 
obiect  of  which  was  to  create  and  estab- 
lish a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  common 
schools.  By  this  act  all  the  avails  of  the 
late  Vermont  state  bank,  the  sums  derived 
from  the  six  per  cent,  on  the  net  profite 
of  existing  banks,  all  sums  arising  from 
assessnbnts  for  licences  to  pedlars,  and 
all  other  sums  which  shall  be  appropria- 
ted by  the  legislature  for  that  purpose, 
were  set  apart  as  a  frmd  for  the  support  of 
schools  in  the  several  towns  in  this  state. 
The  treasurer  of  the  state  is  eoustitnted 
^mmissioner  of  this  fund,  and  it  is  made 
his  duty  to  loan  it,  or  invest  it  in  produc- 
tive stocks.  This  fund  is  to  ^  on  accit- 
mulatinff  from  the  above  mentioned  sour- 
ces and  by  the  addition  of  the  annual  in- 
terest, until  the  annual  interest  shall  be 
sufficient  to  defray  the  current  expenses 
of  keeping  a  good  free  common  school  in 
each  district,  tor  the  period  of  two  months. 
The  amount  of  this  fund  on  the  30th  of 
Sept.,  1841,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
auditor  of  the  treasury,  was  as  follows : 
On  loan  t^  the  state,  f94,8fii9  31 

Interest  on  the  same,  94,807  88 

On  loan  to  individuals,  40,551  08 

Interest  on  the  same,  4,104  06 

Making  in  the  whole,     ^lUfiOSi  98 
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.niyiMf  liiiiiif.— In  1837,  nnnaiMi 
proniMm  for  tbe  deposit  of  tne  tmi^vf 
reTeniM,  whieb  hMd  aceumnlatod  pruioi- 
pall  V  from  the  ns  pftoedented  Mies  ofpnb- 
lie  iBMdMy  with  the  aeTeral  ttstea  of  the 
SBioii  m  pfopevtiDR  to  the  whole  Bmiftber 
of  aenAton  ead  renesentattvea  frooi  each. 
This  waa  to  be  diatribttted  in  foqr  quar- 
terly iBatafaaenta  in  the  year  1838*  The 
three  firat  of  thaaa  were  paid  avet  to  the 
atatea^  but  beloie  the  payment  af  the 
fonrth,  the  cvrrent  reeeipta  of  reveaoe 
were  Ibond  to  be  maoffieient  f9r  carryuif 
OB  the  grovwrnnent,  and  con^p'Ma  ordered 
an  iadennite  anapention  of  ita  payment. 
The  whole  amonnt  of  the  inatalmenta  de- 
poaited  with  the  atatea  waa  $38401,644 
97,  and  the  ihare  of  this  which  fell  to 


Vermont  waa  $669,086  74.  Thia 
waa,  by  an  act  of  tbe  lefialatore,  diatribo- 
ted  among  the  aeveral  towna  of  the  atate 
in  proportion  to  their  population.  The 
towna  were  to  loan  thia  money  on  auf- 
fteient  aecnrity  and  apply  the  annual  in- 
lemat  to  the  anppert  of  -aehoelt  in  tiie 
•ama,  to  be  divided  in  the  aame  BM«ner 
M  that  laiaed  by  the  three  per  oent  aa- 
■Mament  on  the  grand  list.  The  aavetal 
towna  am  acoeontabla  to  the  itate  for  tha 

A2aai«,er  Tide. 
ClieHall, 

Wmdaor  Conaty  Graannar  School, 
Rutland  Coottty  Ommmar  Sehaelt 
Athena  Onunmar  School, 
Cavendish  Aoademy, 
Caledonia  County  Grammar  School, 
Addison  County  Grammar  School, 
Franklin  County  Grammar  School, 
Montpelier  Acaden^,  ^ 

Windham  Hall,  W 

Chittenden  County  Orammif  Sehool, 
Brattleborough  Academy, 
Dorset  Grammar  School, 
Vermont  Academy, 
Essex  County  Grammar  Sehoolt 
Randolph  Grammar  School,  ^ 

Brandon  Academy,  ^ 

Dorset  Aoademy, 
Royahon  Academy, 
Franklin  County  Grammar  Sehool, 
West  Rutland  Academy, 
Addison  Literary  Society, 
Newton  Academy, 
Union  Academy  m  Hubbardton, 
Chester  Academy, 
Wallingford  Academy, 
Windsor  Female  Academy, 
Arlington  Academy, 
Union  Academy, 
Thetford  Academy, 
Foultney  Female  Academy, 
Bradford  Aoademy, 
Vergannea  Academy, 


ratnxB  of  the  monsTa  reeatavd,  or  parte 
thereof;  wheneyer  it  ahall  be  required  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  state,  en  the  requisi- 
tion of  the  United  Stoles,  or  Ibr  the  pnr* 
pose  of  a  new  dirisioa.  The  annual  in* 
tereston  the  deposit  asoney  in  this  state 
is  about  $40,000,  which  if  equally  dis- 
tributed among  the  sehool  distnete  would 
giy»te  eaoh  aSonl  fSO. 


SSCTIOF  II. 
Jlcademies  and  High  Schools, 

Besides  the  elementary  aeheola  which 
are  estahliBhad  by  law  in  all  parte  of  the 
state,  there  are  in  most  of  the  eountiea 
several  schools  of  a  higher  order,  denom* 
inated  county  grammar  aohools,  high 
schoc^  or  academies.  Inthssearetou^t 
the  hinder  branchea  of  EagHsh  studteSf 
the  mathematics  and  the  elemente  of  the 
Latin  and  Chreek  languages,  and  here 
jwith  are  prepared  Ibr  mercantile  and 
sdier  business,  for  teaching,  or  Ibr  admis- 
aion  into  college,  or  the  university.  The 
following  is  a  liat  of  the  institutions  of 
this  kina  which  have  been  incorporated 
atdiSerenttimea  in  thia  state:  • 

Loeatiem,  Jmt9fpcnUd, 

Benningtoo,  Movamber  8,  ]78§. 

Norwich,  January     17, 1785, 

CastletMH  Ootob«r     15,  lf87. 

Athens,  November  3, 1791. 

Cavendish,  October     26, 1798. 

Feacham,  Octobier     27, 1796. 

Middlebury,  November  8, 1797. 

St.  Albans,  November  4,1799. 

Montpelier,  November  7, 1800L 

Newfbne,  October     31, 1801. 

Watorbury,  November  3, 1801. 

Brattleborough,  November  4,1801.  ' 

Dorset,  November  9, 1604. 

RutianiL  October     29, 1805. 

Guildhall^  November  8,1806. 

Randolph  November  8,1805. 

Branden«  November  6,1806. 

Doflset,  October     26, 1807. 

RoyallsB,  November  U,  1807. 

Faidleld,  November  4,1806. 

WestRudand,  November  1,1810. 

Addison,  November   1, 1810, 

Shoraham,  October     21,1811. 

Hubbardton,  October     26, 1812. 

Cheater,  October     30, 1814. 

Wallingford,  November  9, 1814. 

Windsor,  November  10, 1814. 

Arlington,  November  29, 1817. 

BenningUm,  October     30, 1817. 

Thetford,  October     29, 1819. 

Poultney ,  November  1] ,  1819. 

Bradford^  November  2,1820. 

VergenaaSf  October     24, 1882. 
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Windtor  Female  Academy, 

Concord  Academy, 

St.  Johnabarj  FeflMile  Academy, 

Hinesborgh  Academy, 

Colambiao  Academy, 

Townahend  Academy, 

Jericho  Academy, 

Vermont  Clasaicai  High  Scliool, 

The  Female  School  Aaeociationi 

The  Barr  Seminary, 

Craftabury  Academy, 

Bnrlinfrton  Hi|fh  School, 

LamoiUe  Academy, 

Troy  Confereaee  Aeademr, 

Leland  Claasical  and  Eng liah  School, 

Black  RiTer  Aoademy, 

€(eorf  ia  Academy, 

XaosDurgh  Academy, 

Hartford  Aoademy, 

Phillipa'  Academy, 

Mamy  of  the  imtitatuNU  named  in  the 
iwecedittg  list  hare  ceaeed  to  exist.  Of 
moat  of  thoee,  which  are  at  present  in 
operation,  aome  account  will  be  found  in 
the  Gaietteer  under  the  names  of  the 
towna  in  which  they  are  located. 

The  greater  part  of  the  academies  and 
high  schools  in  this  state  are  without 
fiinds,  or  endowment,  and  depend  entire- 
]j  upon  the  charge  for  tuition  for  their 
•upport.  In  niost  of  the  grants  of  town- 
flhips  made  bff  the  government  of  Ver- 


Windsor, 

Concord, 

St.  Jofattsbury, 

Hinesbnrgh, 

Windsor, 

Townshend, 

Jericho, 

Castleton, 

Middlebury, 

Manchester, 

Craftsbury, 

Burlington, 

Johnson, 

Poultney, 

Townshend, 

Ltudlow, 

Georgia, 

Enosburgh, 

Hartford, 

DauTiUe, 


/nesryorefsd* 
October  84, 1623. 
November  5,1823. 
November  27, 1624. 
November  12, 1624^ 
November  15,  iOSt^ 
November  15, 1826. 
October     28,1828. 


October 
Octeber 
October 
October 
October 


29,1828. 
22,1828. 
28,1629. 
29,1829. 
22,1829. 


November  8,1832. 
October  25, 1834. 
October  31,  1834. 
October  23, 1834. 
November  5, 1838. 
October  23, 1839. 
October  29, 1839. 
October     21, 1840« 


mont,  it  is  true,  there  was  a  reservation 
of  one  right  of  land  for  the  support  of  n 
grammar  school,  or  aoademy,  in  the  ooan« 
ty  in  which  they  were  situated,  but  a* 
less  than  one  half  of  the  townships  in 
the  state  are  Vermont  grants,  and  these 
are  situated  in  the  nortMm  and  central 
mountainous  pvts,  much  of  the  land  thu« 
reserved  is  of  little  value.  Tbey,  how- 
ever, in  several  of  the  counties,  afford  con* 
siderable  assistanoe  in  sustaining  the 
schools  to  which  they  belong. 


Original  Unirertity  Bailding. 


Se<;tion  III. 
UniversUy  of  VemunU, 
The  establishment  of  a  university  in 
Vermont  engaged  the  lattention  of  several 
of  the  leading  men  in  this  stat^  from  the 
first  organisation  of  the  government  in 
lf78,  and  in  the  subsequent  giants  of 
townships,  one  riff ht  of  land  was  re- 
served m   each  for  its   support.     The 


quantity  of  land  thus  reserved  amounted 
to  about  29,000  acres,  scattered  through 
about  120  towns  and  gores,  and  lying 
chiefljil^  the  northern  part  of  the  state; 
but  noining  further  was  done  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  university  till  some 
time  afler  the  close  of  the  revolution. 
When  Dartmouth  college  was  brought 
within  this  state  by  the  union  of  16  towns 
from  New  Hampshire  with  Vermont,*  the 
^leral  assembly  voted  to  take  that  insti- 
tution under  its  patronage.!  In  June, 
1785,  afler  the  final  dissolution  of  the  un- 
ion of  a  part  of  New  Hampshire  with 
Vermont,  the  legislature  of  Vermont,  *  un- 
der a  consideration  of  the  importance  of 
those  institutions  to  the  world  at  large 
and  to  this  state  in  particular,'  and  on  ap- 
plication of  President  Wheelock,  made  a 
grant  of  a  township^  of  land  to  Dartmouth 
college  and  Moor*B  charity  school.  £n- 
cotiraged  by  this  success,  the  trustees  of 
Dartmouth  college,  the  next  year,  applied 
for  the  sequestration  to  their  use  of  the 


*  8te  pac«  54.    fSinAtU  State  Paptrt,  page  S73. 
ITliif  wtt  tb«  towuhip  of  WbMlock,  wbkk  let 
faiparttMfd.. 
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knds  which  had  been  reserved,  in  the  New 
Hftmpshire  grsnXM,  for  the  propagation 
society  and  for  iflebea,  and  in  the  Vermont 
gfanta  for  academies  and  a  university, 
giving  assurance  that  they  would  on  their 
part  take  the  business  of  education  in 
Vermont  nnder  their  especial  charge  and 
•uperviaion. 

This  application  produced  considerable 
discussion  and  tended  to  arouse  some  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  state  to  the  impor- 
tance of  setting  about  the  establishment 
of  m  college  or  university,  which  the  state 
eMiM  call  her  own.  In  1785,  Elijah  Paine 
of  Williamstown  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  legislature,  offering  to  give  X3,006  for 
the  -establishment  of  a  college,  on  con- 
dition that- it  should  be  located  in  that 
t«wn.  But  the  subject  was  postponed, 
and  the  legislature  could  not  be  brought 
to  take  the  matter  into  serious  considera- 
tion till  the  October  session  in  1789.  The 
subject,  however,  had  been  freely  discuss- 
ed in  the  public  papers,  and  at  this  ses- 
.Moo  a  memorial  was  presented  by  Ira  Al- 
len,with  an  offer  of  J&4,(H)0  by  himself  and 
of  JC1,650  more  by  other  individuals,  for 
the  eetablishment  of  a  college,  to  be  loca- 
ted at  Burlington.  With  the  view  of  as- 
certaining what  part  of  the  state  would 
afford  the  most  liberal  support  to  an  in- 
■titatioD  of  this  kind,  after  a  long  discus- 
ncn,  agents  were  appointed  in  the  several 
eounties  to  obtain  donations  and  itubaerip- 
tions.  Nothing  further  was  done  by  the 
legislature  till  1791.  This  year  the  sub- 
ject was  again  called  up,  and  it  was  final- 
ly decided  that  a  college  or  university 
should  be  established.  The  next  business 
was  to  fix  upon  its  location.  Several  pla- 
ces were  proposed,  and,  the  balldQ  being 
taken,  the  result  was  as  follows :  89  for 
Burlington,  24  for  Rutland,  5  for  Mont- 
pelier,  1  for  Danville,  1  for  Castleton,  I 
for  Berlin  and  5  for  Williamstown.  Hav- 
ing fixed  upon  the  location  and  the  trus- 
tees whose  naihes  were  to  be  inserted^ 
the  charter,  the  bill  incorporating  Tns 
University  of  Vermont^  was  passed  with- 
out opposition,  and  became  a  law  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1791. 

In  1794  the  corporation  commenced 
clearinif  the  lot  of  land  fixed  upon  as  the 
site  of  the  university,  and  that  year  erect- 
ed and  nearly  finished  a  large  and  com  mo. 
dious  house,  designed  for  the  use  of  the 
president  of  the  institution,  and  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  few  students  until  the 
college  edifice  should  be  completed.  In 
the  spring  of  1800,  the  corporation  con- 
tracted for  300,000  bricks,  which  were  de- 
livered upon  the  ground  during  the  next 
winter,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1801  the 
building  was  commenced,  and  was  oar* 


ried  forward  to  its  completion  as  rapidly 
as  the  nature  of  so  important  an  underta- 
king would  permit.  This  building,  whick 
was  of  brick,  and  a  figure  of  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  was  in  the  form 
of  a  cross  ;  was  160  feet  long,  75  feet  wide 
in  the  central  part,  and  45  on  the  wings, 
and  was  four  stories  high, with  halls  in  each 
story  running  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  building  and  across  each  wing. 
It  contained  a  chapel  and  six  other  large 
public  rooms  and  46  rooms  for  students. 
The  cost  of  this  building  was  estimated  at 
about  $35,000,  the  greater  part  of  which 
was  contributed  in  Burlington  and  vi- 
cinity. 

In  1799,  the  IUv«  Daniel  C.  Sanders 
opened  a  preparatory  school  in  the  house 
which  the  coiporation  had  erected,  and 
the  next  year  he  was  appointed  president 
of  the  university,  and  several  young  gen- 
tleman entered  upon  a  collegiate  course 
of  studies.  The  first  commencement  was 
held  in  1804.  During  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  the  op^tations  of  the  university 
were  much  embarrassed  and  finally  sus- 
pended. In  the  summer  of  1813,  large 
quantities  of  arms  belonging  to  the  Untte4 
States,  were  deposited  in  the  universi^ 
building  without  the  consent  of  the  fkc*' 
nlty,  or  the  corporation,  and  a  guard  of 
soidiem  sUtioned  there,  which  did  muck 
injury  to  the  building,  destroyed  the  fen* 
ces  and  very  much  interrupted  the  col- 
legiate exercises.  In  March,  1814,  Gen- 
eral Macomb  applied  to  the  corporation 
for  the  rent  of  the  building  for  the  use  of 
the  American  army,  plainly  intimating 
that,  if  they  did  not  consent  to  such  a 
measure,  he  should  be  under  the  necessi^ 
of  taking  forcible  ;«oS8eesion  of  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  committee  of  the 
corporation  entered  into  an  arrangement 
wiw  the  agents  of  the  government  by 
which  they  agreed  to  rent  the  building  to 
the  United  States  for  $5,000  a  year,  and 
on  the  24th  of  March,  the  corporation, 
among  other  thinjrs,  resolved,  ^  That  the 
regular  course  or  instruction  in  the  uni- 
versity be  and  hereby  is  suspended,  and 
that  those  officers  of  college,  to  whose  of- 
fices salaries  are  annexed,  be  dismissed 
from  their  offices  respectively." 

On  the  return  of  peace  in  1815,  the 
university  building  was  evacuated  by  the 
army,  and  measures  were  immediately 
taken  by  the  corporation  for  resuming  the^ 
regumr  collegiate  course  of  instruction. 
On  the  15th  of  March  they  elected  the 
Hev.  Samuel  Austin  president  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  during  the  following  summer 
the  buildings  were  put  in  complete  repair 
at  an  expense  of  about  $4,500.  President 
Austin  was  inaugurated  on  the  96th  of 
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Joly,  ftiid  on  the  same  day  the  Rev.  James 
Mojrdock  was  elected  professor  of  the 
learned  languages,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer 
Burgess,  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  Jairus  Kennan 
professor  of  cl^mistry  and  mineralogy. 
Instruction  was  commenced  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  September  following,  and 
from  that  period  the  number  of  students 
gradually  increased,  and  the  prospects  of 
the  institution  improved  for  several  years. 
But  the  affiurs  of  the  university  becoming 
embarrassed  in  consequence  of  judgments 
being  unexpectedly  obtained  against  it, 
on  some  long  standing  claims.  Dr.  Austin 
resigned  the  presidency  on  the  21st  of 
March,  1821.  The  regular  course  of  in- 
struction was  continued  till  the  com- 
mencement in  Aug.  when  the  Rev. Daniel 
Haskel,  one  of  the  settled  ministers  in 
Burlington,  was  appointed  president  pro 
tempore  till  a  president  should  be  chosen, 
but  the  prospects  of  the  institution  be- 
came so  dark  and  unpropitious  that  the 
acting  college  faculty  were  authorized  to 
suspend  instruction  in  the  institution 
whenever  they  should  think  proper.  Ac- 
cordingly, soon  after  the  commencement 
of  the  fall  term  of  1821,  public  notice  was 

given  in  the  chapel,  that  the  operations  of 
le  university  would  be  indefinitely  sus- 
pended from  and  after  the  close  of  that 
term,  and  the  students  were  advised  not 
to  abandon  their  collegiate  course,  but 
complete  it  in  connexion  with  some  other 
institution. 

The  Phi  Sigma  Nu  society,  composed 
of  students  and  graduates  of*^  the  univer- 
sity, had  at  this  time  a  very  respectable 
library,  andtbe  question  now  arose,  what 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  this  ?  There 
was  at  this  time  a  considerable  nctmberof 

Saduates  of  the  university,  who  were 
morary  members  of  the  society,  residing 
in  Burlington,  who  were  anxious  that  the 
books  should  be  so  left  that  they  oouM 
have  the  use  of  them  during  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  university.  A  portion  of  these 
resided  near  the  university,  and  another 
portion  in  the  lower  partof  the  town ;  the 
former  wished  the  books  to  remain  in  the 
university  building  where ,  they  were, 
while  the  latter  wished  them  removed  in- 
to their  neighborhood.  This  matter  was 
discussed  with  much  warmth  by  the  hon- 
orary members  for  several  successive  eve- 
nings, till  at  length  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers, who  possessed  the  constitutional 
right  to  provide  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
the  library,  becoming  weasr  of  the  debate, 
voted  that  the  books  should  be  boxed  up 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  N.  R. 
Smith,  on^  of  the  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity, for  safe  keeping. ' 


The  question  with  regard  to  the  dispo* 
sition  of  the  society^s  fibrary  being  tnns 
settled,  a  consultation  was  had  by  tha 
graduates  present  with  regard  to  the  an- 
ticipated suspension  of  the  university,  and 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  such  a  calami- 
ty. A  committee  was  accordingly  ap» 
pointed  by  those'  present  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  the  resolution  into  effect;  and 
their  efibrts  were  attended  with  so  much 
success,  that,  before  the  students  dispers* 
ed,  the  notice  of  the  suspension  was  re- 
called, and  the  Rev.  Daniel  Haskel  bein^ 
chosen  president,  and  James  Dean  pro- 
fessor of  mi^hematics,  on  the  22d  of  No- 
vember, the  institution  was  enabled  to 
proceed  without  interruption,  and  confi- 
dence in  its  permanence  and  ultimate 
prosperity  was  rapidly  restored.* 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  HaskeFs  election^ 
the  number  of  students  in  the  university 
was  reduced  to  22 ;  but,  by  his  efficient 
labors,  they  were  rapidly  increased,  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  1824,  they  amounted 
to  about  70.  But  the  days  of  darknms 
and  calamity  were  not  yet  ended.  On 
the  2Tth  of  May,  of  this  year,  the  noble 
college  edifice  was  accidentally  consumed 
by  fijre  and  with  it  a  portion  of  the  libnury 
and  apparatus.  Nor  was  this  calamity 
the  last^  or  the  heaviest.  The  deep  anx- 
iety and  arduous  duties  devolved  upon 
president  Haskel,  produced,  during  the 
summer,  a  mental  aberration,  which  ren^ 
dered  him  incapable  of  discharging  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Thus  were  the  fiur 
and  flattering  prospects  of  the  universi^ 
again  involved  in  gloom  and  disappoint- 
ment.  But  the  friends  of  the  institution 
were  ^t  discouraged.  Before  the  suc- 
ceeding commencement  in  August,  the 
citizens  of  Burlington  had  subscribed 
more  than  $8,300  towards  the  expense  of 
erecting  new  buildings ;  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  toe  corporation,  at  that  time,  it  was 
jD^lved  to  proceed  in  the  erection  of  the 
Rme,  and  Luther  Loomis,  George  Moore 
and  Wm.  A.  Griswold  were  appointed  a 
committee  for  that  perpose.  The  Rev. 
Willard  Preston  was  chosen  president, 
and  rooms  for  the  students  and  for  recita- 
tion being  provided  in  private  houses,  the 
course  of  instruction  proceeded  without 
interruption,  while  contracts  were  com- 
pleted and  arrangements  made  to  proceed 
without  delay  in  the  erection  of  the  new 
buildings. 

The  plan  adopted  embraced  tkrM  build-# 
ings;  the  two  outer  ones,  each  75  fbet  long, 
36  feet  wide  and  three  stories  high,  were 
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eommenoed  in  the  sprinflr  of  1B85,  and 
finished  in  the  course  of  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  at  an  expense  of  ^10,000, 
which  was  nearly  all  sabscribed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Bnrlingrton  and  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  The  corner  stone  of  the 
•oath  building  was  laid  on  the  29th  of 
June,  1825,  by  General  La  Fayette,  and 
the  ceremony  was  accompanied  by  snita- 
'  ble  religions  exercises.*  Each  of  these 
buildings  contains  24  convenient  rooms 
for  students.  The  third,  or  central  build- 
ing, was  erected  and  nearly  finished  in 
1829,  and  cost  about  f9,000.  It  stands 
between  the  other  two,  is  86  feet  long, 
has  a  projection  in  firont  and  rear,  and  is 
tfurmounted  by  a  dome.  This  building 
contains  the  public  rooms,  consisting 
of  a  chapel,  museum,  library,  apparatus 
room,  societies'  haHs  and  rooms  for  recita- 
tion. All  these  buildings  are  substan- 
tially built  of  brick  and  covered  with  tin, 
and  are  furnished  throughout  with  stoves. 

The  medical  faculty  was  not  fully  or- 
ganized in  connection  vnth  the  university 
ttlt  1822,  and  in  the  fall  of  this  year  was 
given  the  first  full  and  regular  course  of 
medical  lectures.  From  uiat  time  there 
was  fbr  several  years  an  annual  course  of 
lectures,  which  were  attended  by  a  re- 
gpeotable  number  of  students.  The  num- 
l«r  admitted  during  this  period  to  the  de- 
gree of  M.  D.,  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing catalogue.  In  1829,  a  building 
was  erected  at  the  south  end  of  col- 
lege green,  which  contains  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  the  university  and  commo- 
dious rooms  for  chemical,  anatomical  and 
other  lectures.  The  regular  course  of 
medical  lectures  was  kept  up  ti]|  1833, 
when  they  were  suspended,  and  have  not 
dnce  been  resumed. 

Mr.  Preston  resigned  the  presidency  of 
the  university  in  1&6,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  James  Marsh,  who  resigned 
that  office  in  1833,  and  the  Rev.  John 
Wheeler  was  elected  to  supply  his  place? 
At  the  period  last  mentioned,  an  effort  was 
made  to  relieve  the  university  of  its  embar- 
rassments, and  in  the  course  of  1833  and 
'34  an  available  subscription  was  raised  for 
the  institution  of  $26,000.  This  was  prin- 
eipally  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
ehoioe  library  and  apparatus,  and  in  the 
payment  of  debts  of  the  university .  From 
that  period  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  institution  have  greatly  improved. 


*Tlilf  fftooa  i*  thtmted  in  the  north  wett  oomer 
•f  the  bttildiog  and  has  npoo  it  tlw  A»IIowinf  in« 
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Funds  and  support.  These  consist  in 
lands,  the  charges  for  tuition,  and  occa- 
sional subscriptions.  The  lands  given  by 
the  state  fbr  the 'support  of  the  university, 
amounting  to  about  29,000  acres,  a^rd  at 
present  an  annual  income  to  the  institu- 
tion of  about  1^,500.  The  remaining  part 
of  the  support  is  derived  principally  from 
the  charge  for  tuition  and  room  rent. 

In  1839,  the  Hon.  Asarias  Williams  of 
Concord,  in  this  state,  in  consideration  of 
the  payment  of  certain  debts  and  of  an 
annuity  of  (400,  to  be  paid  to  him  during 
his  life,  deeded  to  the  corporation  of  the 
university  of  Vermont,  all  his  large  land- 
ed property.  The  lands  thus  deeded 
amount  to  about  15,000  acres  in  this  state, 
besides  a  considerable  quantity  lying  ii^ 
other  states.  The  lands  in  Vermont  con- 
sist of  a  farm  of  400  acres  in  Concord, 
valued  at  ^,000,  and  of  detached  par- 
cels and  lots  scattered  through  the  dif- 
ferent towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state.  On  account  of  the  annuity  and  the 
expenses  required  in  putting  these  lands 
in  an  available  condition,  the  corporation 
at  present  derive  no  benefit  from  this 
accession  to  their  property,  but  its  ulti- 
mate value  to  the  institution  is  estimated 
at  about  $25,000. 

Library.  The  library  of  the  university 
consists  of  about  8,000  volumes,  and,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  will  not  sufier  in 
comparison  with  any  other  library  in  the 
country.  The  books  were  mostly  pur- 
chased in  Europe,  and  they  consist,  to  a 
very  great  extent,  of  the  best  editions  of 
the  most  rare  and  expensive  works. 

Societies.  There  are  four  permanent 
societies  connected  with  the  university. 
These  are  the  Phi  Sigma  Nu,  the  Univer- 
sity Institute,  the  College  of  Natural 
History,  and  the  Society  for  Religious 
Inquiry.  The  two  first  have  respectable 
and  well  selected  libraries,  that  of  the 
Phi  Sigma  Nu  consisting  of  1500  vol- 
umes, and  that  of  the  Institute  of  1200. 
The  room  fitted  Up  for  the  museum  of  the 
College  of  Natural  History  is  large  and 
commodious  and  the  collections  respecta- 
ble, particularly  in  the  departments  of 
concfiology  and  mineralogy. 

Admission.  Candidates  for  admission 
to  the  university  must  produce  satisfacto- 
ry testimonials  of  a  good  moral  character, 
and  sustain  before  one  or  more  of  the  fac- 
ulty an  approved  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing studies: — Common  Arithmetic, 
Elements  of  Algebra,  Elements  of  An- 
cient and  Modern  Geography,  English, 
Latin  and  Greek  Grammar,  and  be  able 
to  translate  with  facility  Jacob's  Greek 
Reader,  and  six  books  of  Homer's  Iliad  ; 
Jacob's  Latin  Reader,  Sallust  or  Cesar's 
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Commentariefl,  Cicero's  Select  OrttionB 
and  Virgil.  The  authors  here  mentioned 
are  preferred ;  bnt  the  amount  of  knowl- 
edge will  be  regarded  rather  than  particu- 
lar books  from  which  it  has  been  acquired. 
Those,  who  propose  to  pursue  a  partial 
course  of  study,  will  be  examined  in  those 
studies  which  are  necessary  to  a  success- 
fill  prosecution  of  their  proposed  course. 

The  regular  seasons  for  the  admission 
of  students  into  the  uniyersity  are  on  the 
day  preceding  commencement,  and  that 
preceding  the  first  day  of  the  autumnal 
term. 

The  parents  or  guardians  of  such  as 
become  members  of  the  university,  or  the 
students  themselves,  are  required  to  pay 
the  term  bills,  from  year  to  year,  in  ad- 
vance, or  give  bonds  to  the  treasurer  for 
the  payment  of  the  same. 

Course  of  Studixs. 
Freshman  Class, 

FaU  Term.* — Alffebra,  Herodotus,  Li^y, 

Oreek  and  Latin  ftrms.  Summer  Term — 

Geometry,  (plane  and  spherical,)  Herodo- 

tas,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Roman  Antiquities. 

Sophomore  Class. 

Fall  Term.— Tacitus,  Odyssey,  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sec- 
tions. Summer  Term. — Surveying,  Navi- 
gation, Projections,  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calcu^us,Quintilian,GreekOrators. 
Junior  Class, 

Fall  Term.  Horace,  Thucydides,  Sta< 
tics,  Danymics.  Summer  Term, — Latin 
Drama,  Greek  DramU,  Hydrostatics,  Hy- 
draulics, Chemistry,  Galvanism  and  Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism,  Electro-Magnetism 
with  experiments. 

Senior  Class, 

FaU  Term. — Physiology,  Psychology, 
Logic,  Crystallography,  Higher  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy.  Summer  Term. — As- 
tronomy, Metaphysics,  Moral  Philosophy, 
Principles  of  Government,  Rhetoric,  Fine 
Arts,  Evidences  of  Natural  and  Revealed 
Religion. 

Frequent  exercises  in  Elocution,  Com- 
position and  Translations  are  required 
'  through  the  whole  course.  Instruction 
is  given  in  French  during  the  last  two 
years.  Biblical  instruction  is  given  on 
the  Sabbath.  During  the  two  last  years 
private  classes  maybe  formed  in  Hebrew, 
Germam,  Italian,  or  Spanish  Languages. 
Lectures  are  given  in-Natural  Philosophy, 
Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Ac. 

Commencement  is  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  August.  There  are  two  vaca- 
tions— one  of  four  weeks  from  the  com 


*  The  Fall  Term  ambraoot  tho  moathi  of  0ep- 
Umbet*  Oetobtr,  Norenber  and  Deeember.  T%e 
Bmmmwr  Term,  ths  idodUm  of  March,  April,  May, 
Juao  and  July.  >     p    »       Jt 


menoenent;  the  other  of  eight  weeks 
firom  the  first  Wednesday  in  January. 

The  students  are  examined,  at  the  close 
of  each  study,  by  the  faculty ;  a.nd  also 
annually  by  the  faculty  and  a  committee, 
during  the  three  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding commencement,  in  all  the  studies 
pursued  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty. 
The  examinations  are  intended  to  be  exact 
and  thorough,  and  in  each  ease  the  attain- 
ments of  every  student  are  noted  and  re- 
corded. 

The  text  books  in  the  department  of 
languages,  though  more  numerous  than 
in  most  colleges,  are  not  more  expensive, 
as  the  cheap  German  editions  are  used. 
Entire  authors  are  preferred  to  collections 
of  extracts.  The  use  of  these,  it  is  be« 
lieved,  furnishes  an  inducement  to  the 
stndent  to  retain  his  classics,  and  to  pur- 
sue the  study  of  them  beyond  the  imme- 
diate demands  of  the  recitation  room. 

CATALOGUE 

OF  ALUMiri  AUD  HONORARY  GSADUATSS. 

[Jfote. — In  tbe  fbllowio;  oatatognet,  thoae  tHio 
have  died  are  detigoated  by  a  *.  The  namea  of  mia- 
iflters  in  the  list  of  graduates  arc  in  UaUcJ 

Eleted.      '         Presidents,  ^^ 

1800  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sander8,1>.  D.  1814 
1815  ""Rev.  Samuel  Aos^n,  D.  U.  1821 
1.^21  Rev.  D;nielHaskel,  A.M.  1884 
1825  Rev.  WiUard  Preston,  A.  M:  1896 
18%  Rev.  James  Marsh,  D.  D.  1833 
1833  Rev.  ^hn  Wheeler,  D.D. 

Corporation. 
1791   Rev.  Caleb  Blood,  1808 

1791  "Rev.  Bethuel  Chittenden,  1803 
1791  *Rev.  Asa  Burton,  D.  D.  1810 

1791  *!!on.  Ira  Allen,  1796 

1791  *Hon.  Jonathan  Arnold,  1796 

1791  •Hon.  Enoch  Woodbridffe,  A.B.  1805 
1791  •Hon.  Samuel  Hitchcock,  A.  B.  1813 
1791  •Hon.  Jonathan  Hunt,  1807 

1793  »Joshua  Stanton,  Esq.        1802 

1.799   Rev.  D.C.Sanders, D.D.Pre5f.l814 

1800  •Wm.C.  Harrin^on,  Esq.  1809 

1801  David  Russell,  Esq.  1810 
1802 •Hon.  Amos  Marsh,  A.  M.  1811 
1802*Hon.  Martin  Chittenden,  A.B.  1813 
1802 •Hon.  Royal  Tyler.  A.  M.  1813 
1804  »Rev.  Publius  V.  Booge,  A.  M.  1810 
1804  Rev.  Leonard  Worcester, A.M.1S10 
1804  Rev.  Henry  Green,  A.  M.  1813 
1807  *Hon.  Daniel  Farrand,  A.  B.  1810 
1807  John  Pomeroy,  M.  D.  1810 
1810  Hon. Samuel  C.  Crafts, A.M.  1818 
1810  Hon.  J.  D.  Farnsworth,  M.  D.  1818 
1 810  *Hon.  Exra  Butler,  1816 
1810 *Hon.  Pliny  Smith,  1816 
1810  Rev.  A,  Bronson,  A.  M.  1816 
1810  Hon.Wm.  A.  Griswold,A.M.1819 
1810  Hon.  James  Fisk, A.M.  1812 
1810  Hon.Titus  Hutchinson, A.  M.  1825 
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181«  Hon.  Wm.  C.  Bradley,  A.M.    1816 

1811  ReT.  Jonathan  Going,  D.D.    1819 

1812  Hoa;Heman  AUen,  A.  M.  • 

(cfHigkgatt)  1816 

1812  *Wm.C.  Harrington,  Esq.  1613 

1813  Hon.  Truman  Chittenden,  1839 
leid  Hon.  Heraan  AUen,  A.  M. 

(cfBurkngUm^) 
1813  John  Pomeroy,  M.  D.       1822 

1813  Ray.  Willard  Px«8ton,A.  M.    1815 

1814  «Rey.  Aaa  Lyon,  A.  M.  1821 
1816  *Rev.  Henry  Green,  A.  M.       1821 

1815  *AeT.  John  Fitch,  A.  B.  1816 

1815  •Rev.  8.  Anttin,  D.  D.,  Frest.  1821 
1816 *Hon  Martin  Chittenden,  A. B.  1818^ 

1816  William  Natting,  A.  M. 
1816          *Jabea  Penniman,  Esq.      1822 
18l6*Rev.  Samuel  Clark,  A.  M.        1817 
1816  Rev.  D.  Haekel,  A.  M.,  Prtat.  1824 

1816  Hon.  Ecra  Meech,  1825 

1817  Lather  Loomifl,  Esq.    '    1818 

1818  Guy  Catlin,  Esq. 

1818  Rev.  Leonard  Worce8ter,A.M.182l 
1818  Rev.  Calvin  Yale,  A.M.  iaT3 

1818  Samnel  Hickok,  Esq.        1822 

1819*Hon.  William  Baxter,  1827 

1821    Hon.  Wm.  A.  Griawold,  A.  M. 
1821  "Hon.  Seth  Wetmore,  1833 

1821  Rev.  Joel  Clapp,  A.  M.  1839 
.  1822   Rev.  Rnfoa  W.  Bailey, A.M.  1829 

1882*Hon.  D.  Asro  A.  Bock,  A.  M.  1835 

1822  Daniel  Kellogg,  A.  B.      1833 

1822  ti.  D.  Woodbridge,  A.M.  1833 

1823  *Hon.  Jonas  Galusba,  1833 
1823  Hon.  Robert  Pierpont,  A.  M.  1833 
1883            Charles  Adams,  A.  M. 

1823  Rev.OttoS.  Hoyt,A.  M.  1833 
1823  Hon.  J.  D.  Farnsworth,  M.  D. 
1823  Hon.  Samuel  Prentiss,  L.L.D. 
1823  Hon.  Horace  Everett,  A.  M.  1833 
1823  Hon.  Isaac  Fletcher,  A.  M.  1833 
1823  *Hon.  Samnel  C.  Allen,  A.  M.  1833 
1823    Hon.  Salma  Hale,  A.  M.  1833 

1825  Rev.  W.  Preston,  A.M.,Pre#«.  1826 
1825   Rev,  John  Wheeler,  D.  D.       1833 

1825  Rev.  Worthington  Smith, A.M. 

1826  Rev.  J.  Marsh,  D.  D.,  Pre*t.   1833 

1827  Hon.  Ira  H.Allen,  1833 
1833   Hon.Timothy  Follett,  A.  M. 
1883  Rev.  Simeon  Parmelee,  A.  M. 
1833   Hon.  Alvan  Foote,  A.  M. 

1883   Rev.  John  Wheeler,  D.D.,  Prett. 
1835   Hon.JacobCoUamer,  A.  M. 
1889   Ezc.  Charles  Paine,  A.  M. 
1839   Rev.  WUliam  Mitchell,  A.M.t 

Secretaries. 
1791  *Hon.  Samuel  Hitchcock,  A.  B.  1300 
1800   Rev.  Daniel  C.  Sanders,  D.D.  1804 
1804  "John  Fay,  A.  B.  1808 

1808  Charles  Adams,  A.  M.     181 1 

1811  *  Warren  Loomis,  A.  M.    1817 


t  The  Govtrnm  and  8^ken  of  the  Houm  of 
Raf»ntentativet  ufftx  4^n«,  membvn  of  tbe.board, 
bat  art  omitted  in  thii  lut. 


1817  Hon.  Timothy  FollAtt,  A.  M  1SS8 
1823  John  N.  Pomeroy,  A.  M.  1826 

1826  G.  W.  Benedict,  A.  M.  18M 
1834   Hon.Alvan  Foote,  A.M. 

TVeasurers, 
1791  *Hon.  E.  Woodbridge,  A.  B.      1800 
1800  *Wm.C.  Harrington,  Esq.  1809 

1809  David  Russell,  Esq.  1811 

1811  *Ozias:Buell,  Esq.  J832 

1832  Hon.Timolhy  Follett,  A.M.    183^ 
1834  G.  W   Benedict,  A.  M.    1839 
1839            David  Read,  A.  M. 

Librarians, 

1833  F.  N.  Benedict,  A.  M.  1836 
1836  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  A.  M.  1841 
1841           Henry  Chaney,  A.  M. 

Professors. 
1809  James  Dean,  A.  M., 

Moth,  and  J^Tat.  PAiZ.,  1814 
1809  John  Pomeroy,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Surgery j  1828 
1811  *Rev.  Jason  Chamberlain,  A.M., 

Languages,  1814 
181J  •Hon. Royal  Tyler,  A.M., 

Jurisprudence,  1814 
1813  *Jairus  Eennan,  A.  M., 

Chem.  and  Mineralogy,  1817 
1815    Rev.  James  Murdock,  D.  D., 

Languages,  1818 
1815    Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  A.M., 

Math,  and  T^ai.  Phil.,  1817 
1819    Rev.  Gamaliel  S.  Olds,  A.  M.,     , 

Math,  and  Jfat.  Phil.,  l&U 
1819    Rev.  Lucas  Hubbell,  A.  M., 

Lanpiages,  1824 
1821  James  Dean,  A.  M., 

Math,  and  Kat.  Phil.,  1824 
1821  Nathan  R.  Smith,  M.D., 

Anat.  and  Physiology,  1825 
1821  •William  Paddock,  M.D., 

Bot.  and  Mat.  Med.,  1825 
1821  Arthur  L.  Porter,  M.D., 

Chem.  and  Pharmacy,  1825 

1823  •James  K.  PUtt,  M.D, 

Surgery,  1825 

1824  Rev.  J.  J.  Robertson,  D.D., 

Languages,  1825 

1825  G.  W.  Benedict,  A.M., 

Math,  and  Xat.  Phil.,  1829 
1825  'Rev.  Wm.  A.  Porter,  A.M., 

Languages,  1827 
1825  Wm.  Sweetser,  M.D., 

Theo.  and  Prac.  of  Med.,  1832 
1825  •H.  S.  Watcrhouse,  M.D., 

Surgery,  1827 
1825  John  Bell,  M.D., 

•Anat.  and  Physiology,  1825 
1825  Wm.  Anderson,  M.D., 

Anai.  and  Physiology,  1828 

1827  Rev.  Joseph  Torrey,  A.M., 

Languages. 
1829  G.W.Benedict,  A.M., 

JTat.  Phil,  and  Chem.  1839 
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PaktH. 


PIM»FBtlOM  AffD  TUTORS. 


▲LDMiri  AND  HOirORAkr  aHADOATSt. 


1«9  G.  R.  HuBtinfton,  A.M., 

MatUmaUcs,  1832 
1889  *Beojtimn  Lincoln,  M.D., 

^nat.  tmd  Surgery^  1834 
1833  F.  N.  Benedict,  A.M., 

Math,  and  Civ.  Eng. 
^1833   Rey.  James  Marsh,  O.D., 
^  Moral  and  Int.  PhU, 

1835  Edward  E.  Phelps,  M.D., 

Anatomy  and  Surgery^  1837 
1835  "Joseph  Marsh,  M.D., 

Tkeo.  and  Prae.  ofMsd.  1841 
1837  Henry  Chaney,  A.M., 

Natural  Philosophy, 
1839  0-.  W.  Benedict,  A.M., 

Jfat,  HiH,  and  Chmn, 
Tutors. 
1804    Eliphalet  B.  Coleman,  1804 

1807    James  Dean,  1809 

1817  Lucas  Hubbell,  1819 

1818  *Benjamin  F.  Bailej,  1819 

1819  George  B.  Shaw,  1820 
l6a0  •Royal  Washborn,  1822 
1885    Dana  Lamb,                              1827 

1887  Solomon  Foot,  18 

1888  George  R.  Huntington,  1829 

Graduates. 


1804 
Charles  Adams 
Wheeler  Barns 
'^Jainit  Kennan 
Jnstoa  F.Wheeler.  4 

1805 
•Oliver  Hubbell 
•Asahel  Langworthy 
•Warren  Loomb.    3 

;      1806 
•John  H.  Chaplin 
•Gardner  Child 
•Ezra  C.  Grots 
•CaasiuB  F..Pomeroy 
James  L.  Sawyer 
James  Strong.     .  6 

BOirORARY. 

James  Dean,  A.M. 

1807 
Amariah  Chandler 
Satterlee  Clark 
•Lewis  Johnson.     3 

HONORARY. 

•Joaiah  Smith,  A.M 

1808 
•Ira  Hill 
Arch'ld  W.  Hyde.  2 

HONORARY. 

Jona,  JVVe,  A.  M. 

1809 
William  Atwater 
•John  H.  Bird 
Chauncey  Brownell 
Eli  Brownson 
Thomas  Chittenden 
Isaac  R.  Harringt9n 


Charles  G.  Lester 
John  N.  Pomeroy 
Addison  Smith 
Alden  B.  Spooner 
Joel  Strong  [12 

Stephen  M.  Whedock. 

HONORARY. 

John  Pomeroy,  M.D. 
•T.  Powell,  M.  B^00^ 

1810 
John  Brownson 
David  M.  Camp 
James  D.  Cobb 
Jacob  Collamer 
David  Doane 
Elijah  Fletcher 
Timothy  Follett 
•John  Kilbum 
Danphin  King 
William  Noble 
Jabez  Parkhurst 
Quartus  Par  melee 
Joseph  P.  Russell 
•Mayhew  Safford 
"Fred'k  A.  Sawyer 
Davis  Stone 
Norman  Williams  17 

HONORARY. 

B.  Chandler,  M.D. 
*  Samuel  Clark,  Ji.M. 

1811 
^Luke  B.  Foster 
•Henry  Hitchcock 
Levi  Holbrook 
Oran  Isham 
NathaAiel  Read 


•Timothy  Tyler 
Luther  Wait, 
Jared  WiUson. 

HONORARY. 

A.  Branson,  A.M. 
*J.ChamberUunr/i.M. 
S.  C.  Crafts,  A.M 
""John  Dsnison,  A.M. 
Asa  Green,  A.M. 
T.  Hutchinson,A.M. 
John  Phelps,  A.B. 
»H.G.Spafford,A.M. 
"Royal  Tyler,  A.M 

1818 
Horace  Allen 
James  C.  Dntcher 
Abial  Fisher 
Hornce  Griswold 
"George  Newell 
Robert  Steele 
Samuel  H.  Tupper 
Joseph  Williamson 

HONORARY. 

F.  Childs,  A.  M. 
James  Fisk,  A.M. 
Jona.  QoingyA.M. 
Uriel  C.  Hatch,  A.B. 
^Asa  Messer,  LL.D. 
Charles  Phelps,  A.B 
I.P.Richard8on,AM. 
Joshua  T.  Vail,  A.M 

1813. 
Ira  Bellows 
Grove  L.  BrovmeU 
Israel  ElFiot 
David  Frtooh 
E.  C.  Grosvenor 
Sam'l  G.  Hopkins 
Lucas  Hubbell 
Amos  A.  Parker 
Phineas  Randall 
Lem'lH.  Wicker.  10 

HONORARY. 

Joseph  Elliot,  A.B. 
Henry  Green,  A.M. 
JV.  Kendriek,  A.M. 
H.  H.  Ross,  A.M. 

1814. 
Constantine  Gilman 
Isaac  Holton 
Isaac  Moore 
Erastus  Root 
Almon  Warner       5 

1815 
Univenhj 

1816. 
*Jehudi  Ashmwn 
Samuel  Clark.         2 

HONORARY. 

J.  LeC.Cazier,A.B 
Eton  Galusha,  A.B. 

1817. 
Fransts  Bowman 
EarU  Smith 


Cephas  Wagkbum 
Henry  Woodward.  4 

HONORARY. 

Wm.A.Palmer,A.M, 

1818. 
•Benj.  F.  Bailey 
Nehemiah  Dodge 
Luman  Foots 
Jacob  Maeck.  4 

HONORARY. 

C.  SomAworth,A.M. 
*H.  P.  Strong,  A.M. 
•A.  Wheeler,  A.B. 
S.W.Whdplsy,AJL 

1819. 
""Samud  Bud  ^^-^ 
•JVkAwR  Osgood 
James  A.  Paddock 
^Thomas  K.  Peek 
Gamaliel  B.  Sawyer 
George  B.  Shaw 
8|Sam7  A.  Worcester.  7 

1880. 
Seneca  Austin 
Heman  M.  Blodgett 
George  C.  Cahoon 
•Ebenezer  Clapp 
Samuel  Flint 
Silas  C.  Freenuiu 
Jared  Kenyon  ,^***' 
Richard  W.  Smith 
Royal  Washburn.   9 

HONORARY. 

E.  H.  Dorman,  AM. 

Asaph  Morgan,A.M. 

Aaron  Palmer,  AM.  ^ 

1821. 
*Ephramn  Adams 
William  C.  Hickok 
Henry  Leatenwortk 
•George  Peaslee 
Edmund  Weston.   5 


HONORARY. 

A.  Partridge,  A. M. 

18&. 
Pliny  M.  Gorbin 
Thomas  Nye 
Moses  Rolph.  S 

HONORARY. 

Spencer  Clack,  A.B. 

1823. 
Frederick  H.  Allen 
Warren  Hoxsie 
Edwin  Hutchinson 
Orson  Kellogg 
^Royal  M  lUuisom 
Zadock  Thompson 
James  Towner 
•E.  B.  Williston.    8 

M.D. 
Moses  Chandler 
Elijah  Cooper 
Elisha  Moore 
John  Morley. 
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VUlTSmMTT  or  VBRMMIT. 


-L. 


ALUMNI  AND  ^OirORABT  OEADVATCt* 


mowouAur. 
Wm.  F.Hall,  A.M. 
O.P.VanNeMfLL.D 
CkaHe$  WalktfyAJi. 

1834. 
Jobn  A.  Ferris 
Lynde  C.  Ferris 
Sttfken,  L.  UerruJ^ 
Qeo.  W.  Houf  hton 
Ommel  HutchtiisoD 
George  H.  Parker 
*JahB  Storrs 
WUliam  W.  Wells 
Bovd  H.  Wilson.    9| 

M.D. 
Horace  P.  Blair 
Christ'r  Carpenter 
David  £.  Deming 
/Julius  T.  Dewey 
Lewis  Dorwin 
John  Gallup 
Edward  Kame 
Elias  Smith 
Orange  Smith 
Alvah  Speague. 
David  Ward 
John  S.  Webster 
Tolroan  Wheeler. 

BOMORART. 

Heman  AUen,  A.M. 
8.  O.  Blytbe,  M.D. 
Silas  Bowen,  M.D. 
Jas.  Campbell,  M.D 
J.D.Farn8Wortfa,MD 
E.  GilUu,  D.D. 
Sabna  Hale,  A.M. 
L.  E.Hall, M.D. 
Isaac  Hill,  A  Jtf. 
•H.  HuK/er,  AM. 
""Henry    S*    Water 
house,  M.  D. 
1825. 
*James  Converse 
Irad  C.  Day 
Joseph  A.  Denisoi^ 
*Alden  Emmons 
Henry  Hutchinson 
Dmma  Lamb 
GtorgeSione 
Benjamin  Swak 
Alex.  T.  Tuttle 
James  Van  Ness 
Ira  M.  Wead 
Geo.P.Wi)livns[13 
O.  R.M.Withington 

M.  D.. 
Melvin  Barnes 
Hosea  Bliss 
Paschal  P.  Brooks 
Norman  Cleaveland 
Jesse  H.  Foster 
Jam  in  Hamilton 
Lucius  Hitchcock 
Lyman  T.  Je naey 


BurriU  8.  Miner 
^Eira  Soovel 
Daniel  L.  Sfaaw 
Joel  Stone, 
Lazarus  Tousey 
Miner  Y.  Turrill. 

HORORARr. 

W.AtobinsoB,M.D. 
l8aaoFletober,AJ4 
D.  L.  Morril,  LL.D. 
Elijah  Paine,  LL.D. 
M.  Totmsendy  AM. 
Geo.  E.Wales,  A.M. 

1896. 
Asa  Brainerd 
Alexander  Catlin 
*Martin  Chittenden 
Erastus  D.  Culver 
Leonard  M.  Fitch 
Daniel  D.  Francis  ^ 
Enoch  Hale 
Geo.  R.  Huntington 
Daniel  Parker 
Rotus  Parmelee 
James  F.  Robinson 
John  L.  Russell 
Guy  B.  Shepard 
WiUiam  Wilson.  14 

M.D. 
Willis  S.  Alger 
Anson  Brackett 
P.  Chamberlain 
John  C.  Colby 
John  P.  Hamilton 
Alexander  H.Jones 
Samuel  H.  Lyon 
Ezekiel  P.  Minkler 
Lewis  Samburn 
Renssalaer  Soule 


..D.  Jc 

.—■  S. 


HONORARY. 

John  Bristedy  AM. 
A.H.EverettO-L.D 
H.  Powell,  M.D; 
Alvah  Sabin<,A.M, 
•John  Weston,  M.D. 

1827. 
George  Allen 
Nicholas  Baylies 
'Charles  F.  Deming 
Francis  S.  Eastman 
JeAn  Q.  A.  EdeeU 
Anson  E.  Hathon 
HmryP.Hickok 
Rodney  D.  HUl 
Byram  Lawrence 
Percival  Morse 
C.  G.  Newton 
Chas.  C.  Severance 
A.A.Wainwright.13 

M.D. 
Bela  Bowman 
Solon  Campbell 
John  B.  Dousman 
lj.K.Hard«nbiook 


Orange  B.  Heaton 
Frederick  Johnson 
Daniel  H.  Onion 
William  P.  Porter 
Benjamin  F.  Post 
Thomas  R.  PowtllX 
Lawrence  Proudfoot 
Henry  H.  Reynolds 
John  Vf.  Robison 
Benaiah  Sanborn. 

HONORART. 

Elijah  Baker,  M.D. 
Sylvester  Xask^  A.M. 
Robert  Nelson,  M.D 

1828. 
Seymonr  L.  Allen 
Archibald  Fleming^ 
Wm.  F.  Griswold 
Danid  Wild.  4 

M.D. 
Daniel  Bates 
Anselm  Bray 
John  Brown 
Ira  Day 
James  Emery 
Foster  Hooper 
Tyler  Mason 
Collins  R.  Pierce 
David  R.  Putnam 
Joseph  H.  Ripley. 

HONORARY. 

M.  BinghamyAM. 
D.  Goodyear,  M.D. 
'John  Lynde,  A.M. 
L.  McDonald,A.M. 
Silas  McKeeny  AM. 
James  Reid,  A.M. 

1829. 
AsaO.Aldis 
C.  D.  Bradford 
John  C.  Jones 
onathan  Lamb 
eth  C.  Sherman 
•JCornerrus  Van  Ness 
O.W.Withington.   7 

M.D. 
Charles  C.  Arms 
Horace  H.  Bassford 
CuUen  Bullard 
Stephen  C.  Cady 
Orrin  S.  Campbell 
Jas.  H.  Far ns worth 
William  Green 
Andrew  L.  Hayes 
John  Meigs 
Daniel  L.  Porter 
Gary  Whitney 
John  Work 
Elisha  R.  Wright. 

HONORARY. 

Roswell  Bates,  M.D 
Jona.  Berry,  M.D. 
S.Bicknell^A.M. 
*Hope  L.D«na9M.D. 


Jona.P.  Miller,  A.ll;  - 

1830. 
James  Dougherty 
Curtis  A.  Emerson 
Perry  Haskell 
Oliver  S.  Po^/M.     4  ' 

M  *>. 
Ethan  Atlen 
Jacob  Clark 
Amos  Emerson 
Benj.  Fairchild 
Levi  Goodenough 
Isaac  Hall 
Edwin  W.  Hopkins 
Oliver  T.  Houghton 
William  Towner. 

HONORARY. 

*Samael  S.  Wood- 
bridge,  A.  M. 
1831. 
Zenas  Bliss 
Henry  Chaney 
John  Fair  child 
Samuel  Lee 
Eton  O.  Martin 
Benjamin  B.  J{ewtom 
""George  Powell**— 
Edward  Seymour 
Chamicey  Taylor     9 

S.  P.  Barnum 
Baxter  Bowman 
Calvin  S.  Millingtoa 
Orrin  Smith 
Charles  K.  Swift 
John  D.  Wood. 

1832.. 
John  Uutton 
Harmon  Loomis 
Tullius  C.  Tupper 
Robert  Tumbull 
WiUard  Wadhams  5 

M.D. 
Jean  B.  A  Hard 
Albert  C.  Butler 
Silvestor  Cartier 
CyriUe  H.  O.  C6to 
Samuel  Hall 
"Reuben  T.  Maeek 
Svlvester  G.  Matson 
Moses  Perley 
Samuel  A.  Kobinsoa 
Seraphin  Viger 

HONORARY. 

JohnH.Hopkinh.D.D 
Jos.Paincnaud,M.D. 
Wm.Robert8on,M.D 

1833. 
Lorenio  Cobum 
•Orville  Hosford 
George  K.  Piatt.     3 

M.D. 
Darius  A.  Beckwith 
S.  Newell  PIsk 
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tjiny  P.  Gwene 
Pliny  Shermtn. 

HONORART. 

J.  T.  Ducatel,  M.D 

1834. 
Charle*^  O  L.  Brush 
Justin  B,<Tajj^.     2 

honorary; 
DiKtid  Rus0eUt  D.D. 
RoswaU  ShurtUf.DD 
Alyan  Stewart,A.M. 

1835. 
Edward  U.  Billings 
funnel  B.  Bostwick 
fies^amin  Grould 
Heory  £.  Seymour.  4 

HONORARY. 

BJ.Heioeberg^.D 
Benj.  Mooers,  M.  D. 

A.  M. 

Farrand  N.  Benedict 
Carlos  Coolidge 
Hiland  Hall 
Henry  F.  Janes 
\.*Jo8eph  Marsh 
Edward  £.  Phelps 
Isaac  F.  Redfield 
Benj.  H.  Smalley 
Phineas  Spaulding 
Andrew  Tracy 
Philip  C.  Tucker 
William  Upbam. 

1836. 
Wm.  H.  A.  BisMcU 
Franklin  Butler 
Oscar  F.  Dana 
Edwin  Flint 
'-"Edward  W.  Marsh 
-Charles  W.  Rich 
Elb.  Walbridge.      7 

HONORARY. 

•Smmud  OUe,  D,D. 

A.  V. 

WUliam  F.  Curr$ff 
Paul  Dillingham 
Oeorge  W.  HtbusUno 
DaTid  Read. 
1837. 
George  W.  Angell 
Charles  L.  Austin 
Erasmus  I.Otrpentsr 
Horace  Everett 
Arthur  M.  Foster 
James  W.  Hickok 
Almon  Lairrence 
Joseph  H.  Myers 
"^^ Jason  Niles 
Aaron  O.  Pease 
George  H.  Peek 
Joseph  Sostt 
Benjamin  L.  Shaw 
Andrew  J.  Smith 
Alexis  C.  Stevens 
Ebeneier  M.  Tosf 


Orpille  O.  Wheeler 
Robert  A.  Wilson 


HONORARY. 

Step'nRoyoe,L.L.D 
G.W,Strong,L.L.D 
Thos.  McAuley,  D.D 

A.    M. 

Herman  R.Beardsley 
Joel  Blacknur     . 
Julius  Converse 
Joseph  B.  Eastman 
Samuel  S.  Fitch 
Roswell  Marsh  ^ 

1838. 
John  S.  Adams 
Homer  H.  Benson 
George  Blackman . 
Edward  A.  Gaboon 
Hugh  Cameron 
Chas.  S.  Carpenter 
Rufus  Case 
John  F.  Deane 
Wm.  L.  Dickinson 
Zechar'h  N.  Garbutt 
*  Andrew  Harris 
Henry  B.  Janes 
John  B.  Johnson 
Alexander  Mann^ 
Calvin  Pease 
Charles  W.  Potwin 
Albin  K.  Putnam 
Charles  S.  Putnam 
George  W.  Reed 
Andrew  Robertson 
John  G.  Smith 
Simeon  H.  Stevens 
John  W.  Weed 
George  H.  Wood  5M 

HONORARY. 

Silas  Wright,L.L.D. 

A.    M. 

Lucius  F.  Doolittle 
Lucius  B.  Peck 
Robett  Pierpont 
Samuel  B.  Prentiss 
John  Smith 
Jona.  D.  Woodward 
Ammi  B.  Young 

1639. 
Harvey  Adams 
Joseph  W.  Allen 
Dudley  C.  Blodgett 
Moses  P.  Case 
Edmund  T.  Dana 
Josiah  A.  Fletcher 
James  Forsyth 
Isaac  N.  Gregory 
William  T.  Herrick 
John  H.  Hopkins 
George  F.  Houghton 
Charles  Jarvis 
William  F.  Macrae 
Charles  P.  Marsh  V 
WilUam  P.  Pierso^ 


Geo.  R.  RobertMn 
l&iEzekiel  H.  Sayles 
Wm.  G.  T.  Shedd 
Marston  C.  Sarith 
Charles  TempUi  t^^ 
Edward  Van  (|icklen 
♦Charles  Wells     22 

HONORARY. 

Henry  Clay,  L.L.D 
CarlUm  Chase,  D,  D. 

A.   M. 

Joseph  D.  Allen 
Edward  H.  Brown 
Edwin  F.  Johnson 
St.  J.  B.  L.  Skinner 

1840. 
John  H.  Bates 
Dudley  C.  Denisoa 
Joseph  C.  Fowler 
Henry  Hale 
William  Higby 
Daniel  C  Houghton 
Dan'l  8.  McMasters 
Ira  Morey 
Benjamin  F.  Mower 
Henry  J.  Raymond 
Thomas  Rice 
James  R.  Spalding 
John  S.  D.  Taylor 
Benj.  J.  Tenneyl4 

HONORARY. 

EUjahHeddmg.D.D. 

A.    M. 

ComeliusM.Brosnan 


SewaU  S.  CmUimg 
WiUiam  A.  Nortoii 
Hiram  Poweia 
John  U,  Waldm 

1841. 
Willhim  T.  Bumi 
John  N.  Baxter     ^m 
David  Black 
Henry  8.  Brewsltr 
Daniel  B.  Buokfey 
Samvel  C.  L.  Cuxtifl 
Christop'r  M.  Daviey 
JotMthan  W.  fiarie 
Edward  Everett 
Elliot  T.  Fanr 
Frederick  T.  Hall 
WlUiam  L.  Knowleir-^ 
Geerge  L.  Lyman 
Eber  Maltby 
Warren  H.  Marah  ^ 
Edg<r  Meech 
Charles  C.  Parker 
William  W.  Peck 
Moses  S.  Prichard  "^ 
Douglas  Smith 
Torrey  E.  Wales 
F.E.WoodbridgeSa 

HONORARY. 

Benj.  Loharee^  D.  D, 
E.  W.  CHhert,  D,  D. 

A.    M. 

Wm.  B.  Benedict 
Calwin  Qtemger 
Wm.  H.  C.  Uosmar 


Whole  number  of  Alumni,  314 

<(  "       of  Medical  graduates  107 

<*  "       of  Honorary  degrees  140 


Total 


661 


Section  IV. 


Middlehury  College* 
A  county  grammar  school  had  been 
established  at  Middlehury  in  1797,  and 
more  than  $4000  was  shortly  after  raised 
by  subscription,  mostly  in  Middlehury,  to 
defray  the  expense  of  erecting  a  suitable 
building  for  its  accommodation.  In  1798; 
while  Uie  building  was  in  progress  of 
erection.  Dr.  Dwight  happened  to  he  at 
Middlehury,  and,  as  little  had  then  beeo 
done  towards  carrying  into  effect  the  aet 
establishing  a  University  at  Burlington^ 
he  encouraged  the  people  ef  Middlehury 
to  prosecute  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
college  at  that  place.  They  accordingly 
applied  to  the  legislature  for  a  college 
charter,  with  the  hope,  on  the  part  of 
some,  that  they  might  also  obtain  the 
landa  which  had  already  been  granted  to 
the  Unifarsity.    They  aooceeded  in  ob* 
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teiniaf  ma  sot  of  faioorporBtion  dated  No- 
▼Miker  1,  1800^  with  the  title  of  the 
«PrMidemt  uid  FeUows  of  MiddlebBry 
CoUtftr  bmtaU  eBdowmeBt  hy  the  alBttf 
WM  M^Med.  The  Aer.  Jeremiah  Atwa^ 
InfVwlw  had  beea  a  tutor  m  Yale  College, 
aad  who  was  al  that  tune  pmoipal  of  the 
AddieoB  County  Oramniar  8chool,  was 
eoBetituted  PreaideBt  of  the  College  hj 
the  aet  of  iaoorpoialioiii  and  onder  hie 
evperiBtendoMe,  the  faietitntioa  waa  im* 
■iediately  ofvaBiaed,  and  aeTon  etadeata 
adnitted.  The  fir«t  oommeBeemeBt  waa 
held  in  1803,  whea  only  one  atadent  re- 
eeired  the  degree  of  A.  B. ;  bat  the  stn- 
4eala  inoreaMd  ao  rapidly  that  in  1808 
the  gradoating  elaae  numbered  93.  In 
1809,  Freaident  Atwater  save  in  hit  re- 
aignation,  and  in  Feb.  1810,  Henry  Davis, 
pTofeaaor  of  langaa|^  in  Union  College, 
waa  appointed  President.  He  resiffned 
ia  1817,  to  aceept  the  presidencT  of  Ham- 
ilton Cdllege,  and  was  saeceeded  by  the 
ReT.  Joshua  Bates,  who  resigned  in  1899, 
and  was  succeeded,  in  1840,  by  the  Rev. 
Benjanin  Labaree. 

Smpport, — HaTing  receiyed  no  endows 
Blent  from  the  state,  this  hwtitution  has, 
firom  the  be^pnning,  depended  entirely 
upon  the  tuition  and  the  liberality  of  in* 
dividuals  for  support,  and  the  xeal  with 
whfoh  it  has  b«en  sustained  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  people  of  Middlebury 
and  Ticiaity.  Among  tlie  long  list  of  its 
hene&ctors  the  names  of  Samuel  Miller, 
Arad  Hunt,  Gamaliel  Painter,  Joseph 
Burr,  and  laaao  Warren  deaerve  particu- 
lar notice.  The  former  of  these  seutle- 
men  made  a  donation  to  the  college  of 
1^1000,  at  aa  early  period  of  ita  existence. 
In  1813,  Gen.  Arad  Hunt,  of  Hinsdale, 
K.  H^  deeded  to  the  college,  lands  in 
Albany,  Yt.,  amounting  to  more  than 
5000  acres,  the  rents  ot  which  make  an 
important  |^art  of  the  present  income  of 
the  institution.  Gamaliel  Painter,  £sq , 
who  died  at  Afiddlebury,  May  91,  1819, 
made  the  college  the  residuary  legatee  of 
his  estate,  and  from  that  about  $13,000 
was  realised.  Joseph  Burr,  Esoj^f  Man- 
Ohester,  who  died  April  14,  1828,  left  a 
legae?  to  the  college  of  f  13,900,  as  the 
ftrandation  of  a  professorship.  And  in 
1834,  Dea.  Isaac  Warren,  of  Charlestown, 
Mail.,  left  the  college  a  legacy  of  $3000, 
besides  subscribing  f  1000  for  the  8npi>ort 
#f  an  BddHional  prof^sor.  In  addition 
to  lh«  sabseription  fbr  the  erection  of  the 
iMC  bfHIdiBg  In  1798,  in  1810  aereral 
tfM«sa»d  dollars  were  raised  for  baildio| 
what  k  ealled  the  north  college.  In  18l6 
a  mibseHptioii  of  more  than  $6#,000  was 
Ill0d  oat  IWr  the  benefit  of  the  ooHmm, 
bM  M  mmmtm<^mmt  kfogatafity  in  mm 
Pt.  II.  iO         A 


proceedings  it  waa  dejslared  inyalid  by  the 
courta,  and  only  about  $14,000  of  it  waa 
realized.  In  1835,  another  subscription 
ibr  the  beaefit  of  the  college  waa  com^ 
pleted,  firom  which  $25,000  has  been  re- 
alised, of  which  $15,000  was  appropriated 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  college  edifice. 

Buildings,-^The  college  buildings  con- 
sist, at  present,  of  three  spacious  edifices. 
The  oldest,  which  is  of  wood,  and  at  pres* 
ent  known  as  the  east  college,  was  eredt* 
ed  in  1798,  as  already  mentioned.  It  is 
now  dirided  into  conTenient  rooms  for 
students.  The  second  building,  called 
the  north  college,  was  completed  in  1815, 
It  is  built  in  a  substantial  manner  of  light 
colored  limestone,  is  106  feet  long,40  wide, 
and  4  stories  high,  containing  48  rooms  for 
students.  The  third  building,  called  the 
chapel,  was  completed  in  1836,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000.  It  is  built  of  lime- 
stone, is  75  feet  in  length  by  50  in 
breadth,  and  presents  a  handsome  front 
to  the  east.  jBesides  a  place  for  public 
worship,  it  contains  thr^e  lecture  rooms, 
three  rooms  for  libraries,  six  recitation 
rooms,  and  three  private  rooms  for  offi« 
cers. 

Library. — A  college  library  was  com* 
menced  with  the  college  in  1800,  and 
about  $1000  was  then  subscribed  by  a  few 
spirited  individuals  for  the  purchase  of 
books,  and  the  increase  since  has  been 
principally  by  donation  of  books.  It  now 
amounta  to  about  3000  volumes.  The 
libraries  belonging  to  the  societies  in  col* 
lege  number,  in  addition,  about  2500  vol* 
umes. 

jSff^ratui^^The  philosophical  appara- 
tus is  sufficiently  extensive  for  illustra- 
ting a  full  coune  of  leotaias,  and  contains 
many  excellent  instruments.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  it  was  imported  from  Lob* 
don  in  1817.  The  eheaical  apparatus, 
which  ia  safficieat  for  ordinary  purposeo, 
was  procured  in  London  in  1^.  Tho 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  other  natural  ob- 
^ecta  forms  a  prominent  attraction  to  vis* 
itors.  It  presents,  in  a  very  neat  and 
systematic  arrangement,  1550  specimens 
in  mineralogy  and  geology,  and  2500  in 
aookgy  and  botany.  Of  the  latter  a  large 
part  are  i^rcent  additions. 

89tiMim. — Soon  after  the  eStablislimeBt 
of  the  college,  the  Pkil&math€sian  society 
was  formed  for  the  general  improvement 
of  the  students.  It  was  incorporated  in 
1890,  and  has  a  library  of  about  9000  vol- 
mnes.  Its  meetings  are  held  weekly 
daring  term  time,  at  which  questions  are 
discussed  and  oomposittons  read  l^  mem* 
bees  pfevioosly  appoiatcd.  It  h«8  an  an* 
naal  exhibition,  usually  sdi  lh«  day  pro* 
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cedinff  commencement.  In  1804,  the 
Philaddphian  society  was  formed.  It 
consists  of  professors  of  religion  only,  and 
its  object  is  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
faculties,  and  the  religious  improvement 
of  its  members.  It  has  a  library  of  about 
500  volumes.  In  1813,  two  other  socie- 
ties were  formed,  ^one  for  the  purp<>se  of 
aiding  indigent  students  by  furnishing 
them  with  text  books,  and  called  the  Be- 
ruficent  society;  and  the  other,  called  the 
Charitable  society,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting indigent,  but  pious  and  talented 
young  men,  in  obtaining  a  liberal  educa- 
tion and  in  qualifying  for  the  work  of  the 
gospel  ministry,  either  by  giving  or  loan- 
ing them  money.  This  last  society  is 
now' merged  in  the  north-western  branch 
of  the  American  Education  Society.  In 
1824  was  held  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Jissociated  Alumni  of  the  college.  They 
annually  appoint  an  orator  and  poet  to 
address  them  at  commencement,  and  have 
already  pabfished  several  valuable  ora- 
tions. 

Mmissi(m:^-For  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  candidates  are  examined  in 
Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar, 
Cicero's  Select  Orations,  Virgil,  Sallust, 
Goodrich's  or  Sophocles'  Greek  Gram- 
mar, Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  or  an  equiv- 
alent, Latin  Prosody,  Writing  Latin, 
Arithmetic  and  Geomphy.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  advanced  standing,  besides 
the  requisites  for  admission  to  the  Fresh- 
man Class,  the  candidate  must  sustain  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  studies 
pursued  by  the  class  he  would  enter,  up 
to  the  time  of  his  joining  it. 

Studies  and  Text  Books. 
Fritkmam  CUmm. 
Fell  rerm.  Xenophon's  Cyropndia; 
Foisom's  Livy ;  Davie's  Bourdon's  Alge- 
bra, half  completed ;  Porter's  Analysis 
Spring  Term,  Cyropodia,  Livy,  and 
Algebra  finished;  Jamieson's  Rhetoric. 
Summer  Term.  Homer's  Iliad,  Horace'« 
Odes ;  Playfair's  Euclid;  Jamieson's  Rhet- 
oric fiinished. 

Sapktmare  Class. 
Fall  Term.  Iliad  continued;  Horace 
and  Euclid  finished;  Whately's  Logic. 
Sprimg  Term,  Xenophon's  Memorabilia ; 
Cicero  de  Officiis;  Day's  Mathematics. 
Logarithms,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Men- 
suration of  Super^ces  and  Solids,  Isoper- 
imetry ;  Logic  fin^hed.  Summer  Term. 
Memorabilia  continued;  Tacitus'  Histo- 

S;  Day's  Mathematics,  Mensuration  of 
eights  and  Distances,  Navigation  and 
Surveying ;  Spherical  Trigonometry  ; 
Whately's  Rhetoric. 


Junior  Class. 
Fall  Term.  Demosthenes  and  Esehi* 
nes  de  eorona;  Tacitus  finished ;  Bridre'p 
Conic  Sections;  Olmsted's  Philoeop&y^ 
Gray's  Chemistry ;  Rhetoric  finished.- 
SmngTerm.  Greek  Tragedies ;  filectm 
of  Sophocles,  and  Alcestas  of  Euripides  } 
Cicero  de  Oratore;  Olmsted's  Philoso* 
phy  finished  >  Gray's  Chemistry  finished* 
Swnmer  Term.  Greek  Tragedies  finished; 
De  Oratore  finished ;  Herscbel's  Astron* 
omy;  Gray's  Botany ;  Eaton  and  Wright's 
or  Buck's  Botany  mr  analysis. 

Senior  Class. 
Fall  Term.  Stewart's  Elements  of  th« 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  with  references 
to  the  works  of  Locke,  Reid,  Brown  and 
Upham;  Wayland's  Moral  Philosophy; 
Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Zool- 
ogy. Spring  Term.  Intellectual  Philos- 
ophy continued ;  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations  ; 
Evidences  of  Christianity  continued ;  Da^ 
na's  Mineralogy;  Hitchcock's  Geology. 
Summer  Term.  Wayland's  Political  Econ- 
omy ;  Butler's  Analogy ;  Geology  fin- 
ished jk Paley's  NaturalTheology. 

/  WhUer  Term. 

The  above  constitutes  the  regular  col- 
lege course.  Besides  this  there  is  a  Win^ 
ter  Term^  extending  from  the  Ist  Wednes- 
day in  December  to  the  2d  Wednesday 
in  Februar^r,  during  which  the  members 
of  all  the  classes,  who  are  not  excused  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  school,  are  re- 
quired to  be  present,  and  to  pursue  ^cb 
supplementary  course  of  studies  as  the 
faculty  shall  prescribe. 

Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chem- 
istry, and  Introductory  to  Botany  and 
Zoology  are  delivered  before  the  Junior 
Class ;  and  on  Zoology,  Mineralogy,  Ge- 
ology, Natural  Theology,  Astronomy,  Me- 
teorology, Civil  Engineering,  and  on  Elo- 
Juence  ^  and  Style,  before  the  Senior 
;ias8. 

Declamations,  Compositions  and  Trans- 
lotions  are  required  lirequently  through 
the  whole  course. 

Examinations  are  held  at  the  close  of 
each  term  of  the  regular  college  course* 
and  that  at  the  close  of  each  year  extends 
to  all  thd  previous  studies. 

Comtnencement  op  the  third  Wednes- 
day in  August  annually. 

Vacations.  From  Commencement  fi»as 
weeks ;  from  the  last  Wednesday  in  No* 
vember  one  week ;.  from  the  Sd  Wednes- 
day in  February  two  weeks;  and  teas 
the  3d  Wednesday  in  Alay  two  weeks. 

Every  student,  on  entering  ooUege,  is 
leovir^d  to  give  a  bond  to  the  trsasnrer, 
imh  snfikitiKt  soMtieSt  to  ssenr*  tli*  isf* 
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ular  payment  of  his  college  bills,  and  the 
Mil*  tre  made  out  at  the  dose  of  each 
quarter.  Those  who  enter  to  ah  adranoed 
standiBff  are  required  to  paj  one  half  of 
the  badE  t«ition  ezoepi  when  they  come 
from  another  college. 

CATALOGUE 
OF  AliTmhi  and  HoiroRART  Graduates. 
Elected.  PresidenU.  £zU. 

1800  Rey.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.  D.  1809 
1810  Rev.  Henry  Davis,  D.  D.         1617 

1818  Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.  1839 
1640  Rev.  Benjamin  Labaree,  D.  D. 

Corporation. 
1800  Hon.  Nathl  Chipman,  L.  L.  D. 
1800  Rev.  Heman  Ball,  D.  D. 
1800  Hon.  Elijah  Paine 
1800  Hon.  Gamaliel  Painter 
1800  Ezc.  Israel  Smith,  A.  M. 
1800  Hon.  S.  R.  Bradley,  L.  L.  D. 
1800  Seth  Storrs,  A.  M. 

1800  Hon.  Stephen  Jacob,  A.  M. 
1800  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  A.  M. 
1800  Hon.  Lot  Hall 
1800  Rev.  Aaron  Leiand,  A.  M.      . 
1800  Rev.GershomC.Lyman,D.D. 
1800  Samoel  Miller,  A  M. 

1800  Hon.  J.  P.  Buckingham,  A.M. 

1800  Hon.  Darins  Matthews 

1801  Rev.  William  Jackson,  A.  M. 

1802  Rev.  Job  Swift,  D.  D. 

1805  Rev.  Martin  Tullar,  A.  M. 

1806  Rev.  Samuel  Shepard,  A.  M. 
1806  Rev.  Thomas  A  Merrill,  D.  D. 
1806  Rev.  Sylvester  Sage,  A.  M. 
1810  Rev.  Bancroft  Fowler,  A.  M. 
1810  David  Edmond,  A.  M. 

1810  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour,  A.  M. 

1811  Rev.  Asa  Burton,  D.  D. 
1811  Hon.  Chauncey  Langdon 
1811  Hon.  Asa  Aldis,  A^. 
1815  Rev  John  Fitch,  A.  M. 
1817  Exc.  Richard  Skinner,  A.  M. 
1817  Rev.  Henry  P.  Strong,  A.  M. 
1817  Hon.  William  Hall,  A.  M. 

1819  Peter  Starr,  A.  M. 
1819  Ira  Stewart 
1819  Hon.  Joel  Doollttle,  A.  M. 
1819  Hon.  Z.  R.  Shepherd,  A.  M. 
1819  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson,  A.  M. 
1819  Rev.  Chester  Wright,  A.  M. 
1821  Rev.  Walter  Chapin,  A.  M. 
1821  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D. 
1821  Hon.  Jonathan  Hunt,  A.  M. 
1821  Hon.  Abner  Forbes 
1883  Rev.  Nath'l  S.  Prime,  A.  M. 

1824  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D. 

1825  Rev.  Jostah  Hopkins,  A.  M. 

1826  Hon.  C.  K.  Williams,  L.  L.  D. 
1826  Hon.  RoilinC.  Mallary,  A.  M 
18^7  Hon.  Samuel  Swift,  A.  M. 
1830  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D. 
MM  Rev.  Je^kdimh  Bui^nell,  A.  M. 


821 

809 
819 
810 
830 
837 
810 


833 
805 
810 
823 
819 

804 
813 
813 

840 

825 


830 
815 
817 
833 
823 
1830 


841 
841 
832 
840 
826 
841 
832 
829 


840 
831 
839 


830  Hon. 

830  Rev. 

831  Rev. 

833  Rev. 

834  Rev. 
834  Hon. 
834  Rev. 

837  Rev. 
837 

838  Hon. 

839  Rev. 

839  Rev. 

840  Rev. 
840  Rev. 
840  Rev. 
840  Rev. 

840  Hon. 

841  Rev. 
841  Rev. 
841  Rev. 

800  Hon. 

803 

806  Horn 

810 

829 

830  Rev. 

837  Hon. 


800 
807 
815  Hon. 


Benjamin  Swift,  A.  M.    1839 
Dan'l  O.  Morton,  A.  M. 
Willard  Child,  A.  M. 
Lyman  Coleman,  A.  M.    1840 
Edward  W.  Hooker.  A.M. 
Phineas  White,  A.  M. 
Hadley  Proctor,  A.  M. 
Charles  Walker,  A.  M. 
WiUiam  Page,  A.  M. 
Isaac  F.  Redfield,  A.  M. 
Joshua  Bates,  D.  D. 
Harvey  F.  Leavitt,  A.  M. 
Joseph  D.  Wickham,  A.  M. 
Elijah  W.  Plumb,  A.  M. 
Amos  B.  Lambert,  A.  M. 
Silas  H.  Hodges,  >.M. 
Zimri  Howe,  A .  M. 
Otto  S.  Hoyt,  A.  M. 
Lucius  L.  Tilden,  A.  M. 
Lucius  M.  Purdy,  A.  B. 
Treasurert, 


I 


Darius  Matthews 
Samuel  Miller,  A.  M. 
Samuel  Swift,  A.  M. 
John  Simmons,  A.  M. 
William  G.  Hooker 
Wm.  C.  Fowler,  A.  M. 
Samuel  Swift,  A.  M. 
Peter  Starr,  A.  M. 

Secretaries 
Seth  Storrs,  A.  M. 
Peter  Starr,  A.  M. 
Samuel  Swift,  A.  M. 
Harvey  Bell,  A.  M. 


1803 
1806 
1810 
1829 
1830 
1837, 
1839 


1807 
1815 
1826 


FrtfeMSort, 

Law. 

1806  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  A.  M.  1816 

1816  Hon.  Nath'l  Chipman,  L.  L.  D. 

Mathomatieg  and  Ifaimral  Philosophy. 
1806    Frederick  Hall,  L.  L.  D.        1824 
1625    Edward  Turner,  A.  M.  1838 

1838    Solomon  Stoddard,  A.  M.       1838 
1838    Alexander  C.  Twining,  A.  M. 

Oreek  and  Latin  Languages. 

1811  Oliver  Hurlburd,  A.  M. 

1812  Rev.  John  Hough,  A.  M. 

1817  Solomon  M.  Allen,  A.  M. 

1818  Robert  B.  Patton,  A.  M. 
1825  Rev.  John  Hoagh,  A.  M. 
1838  Solomon  Stoddard,  A.  M. 

Theology. 

1817    Rev.  John  Hough,  A.  M. 

^        Chemistry*  and  J^atural  History. 

1828  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  A.  M.  1838 
1838   Charles  B.  Adams,  A.  M. 


1812 
1817 
1817 
1825 
1638 


1825 


*  The  profeiMrtbip  of  Cbomigtry  wu  established 
in  1816 y  and  the  Rev.  Otmaliel  8.  Olds,  of  Green- 
field, Mass.,  appointed  to  the  offioe :  but  oo  aoeouot 
of  some  nisunderstandiof  beUNsn  him  aad  the  oov- 
poration,  hs  neytr  joinsa  the  institntioo. 
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MIOOLISURY  COLLSOB. 


TUTOBa  A.ir»  •KAMTAVmS* 


ia«(»ri6  «iul  £iif  2t#A  l4<ar«(icr«.  , 

838  lUv.  John  Hough,  A.  M.  1839 

840  Rer.  Albert  Smith,  A.  M. 

Tutors. 

800  Jo«l  DoolitUe,  A.  M.  1801 

801  Samoel  0wift,  A.  M.  1803 

803  Experienoe  Porter,  A.  M.  1804 

804  ThonM  A.  MerriU,  D.  D.  1805 

804  W^ter  Chanm,  A.  M.  1806 

805  Frederick  fifall,  A.  M.  1806 
1806  Allen  Greeley,  A.  M.  1808 

808  OUver  Harlburd,  A.  M.  1811 

809  Richard  Hall,  A.  M.  1810 

810  Ira  BaMom,  A.  M.  1811 

811  William  Ooodell,  A.  M.  1813 
811  Horaoe  Conant,  A.  M.  1813 
813  Joel  H.  Linslej,  D.  U.  1815 

813  Samuel  S.  Davis,  A.  M.  1814 

814  Solomon  M.  AUen,  A.  M-  1817 

815  Eleaser  Bl[rrow8,  A.  N.  1815 

815  Otto  S.  Hoyt,  A.  M.  1816 

816  Reuel  Keith,  D.  D.  1817 

817  Holden  Rhodes,  A.  M.  1817 
817  Daniel  Hemenway,  A.  M.  1818 

817  Roberta.  Patton,  A.  M.  1818 

818  Franklin  Sherrill,  A.  M.  1820 
81 8  Henry  Howe,  A.  M.  1820 
820  Jona.  C.  Sonthmayd,  A  M.  1823 

820  Jnrtas  W.  French,  A.  M.  1821 

821  Heman  Rood,  A.  M.  1822 

833  Josiah  F.  Goodhue,  A.  M.  1823 
9  Edward  Turner,  A.  M.  1825 

834  Luther  G.  Biarhara,  A.  M.  1825 

825  John  Steireni,  A.  IL  1827 
827  Edwin  Hall,  A.  M.  1828 

826  Henry  Smith,  A.  M.  1830 
830  Truman  M.  Post,  A.  M.  1832 

9  Wilham  H.  Parker,  A.  If.  1834 

834  Harvey  Curtis,  A.  M.  1835 

835  Samuel  S.  Howe,  A.  M.  1836 

836  Leonard  Rawson,  A.  M.  1837 
836  James  Meaohara,  A.  M.  1838 

S  Harvey  D.  Kitchen,  A.  M.  1837 

1837  James  D.  Butler,  A.  B.  1838 

3  James  M.  Flagg,  A.  M.  1888 

838  J.  A.  B.  Stone,  A  M.  1839 

839  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  A.  M.  1839 

839  William  Franklin  Bascom 

840  David  F.  Stoddard  1840 
840  Milo  Judson  Hiokok  1840 


Thomas  E.  Hale 
DmmiU  O.  B^mkms 
*ThoaasD.Hiiggfa] 
IruMmUmt 
•David  M%hMtov 
•Matthew  Phelps 
*Wm.  D.  Smiti 
JtdMStorrs  12 


1802. 
•Aaron  Petty  ] 

HONORARY. 

Joel  DoolitUe,  A  M 

1803. 
•WalUr  Ckapin 
Henry  Chipman 
Edw.  S.  Stewart 

HOirORARY. 

Arohb'd  Bennet,AM 
•C.  LaafdoB,  A  M 


QfdMM9B 

1  *  John  Simmons,  A  M 
•Cephas  Smith,  AM 
Peter  Starr,  A  M 
Samuel  Swift,  A  M 
C.K.Williams,  AM 
1804. 

3  Charles  Bitmey 
Jonathan  Bell 
•Milo  Cook 
James  B.  Gibson 


HOKORART. 

'Asa  Burton^  D,  D. 
EUkM  Smitk^  A.  M, 
*LemuH  HayneSfAM/igfi 
L.  mreester.A.  Jf. 
WiUUm  L,  Strong 
•Curtis  Judson 
Uriah  Wilcox 
1806. 
Amos  Bingham 
Luther  P.  Blodgitt 
William  H.  Cooley 
Jod  Davis 
Jesse  Gove 
•Daniel  Gray 
Daniel  HaU 
*Tifnothy  Harris 
John  LavJton 
•Joseph  D.  Learned 
•Rollin  C.  Mallary 
•Calvin  KobU 
Justus  Post 
•Julius  A.  Preston 
Salem  Town 
•Chester  Wright    16 

HOIfORlRT. 

WUliam  Boies^  A.  M. 
Bancroft  Fowler yAM 
Thos.AMerriU^Ji, 

1806. 
•WilUam  Andrews 
•Caleb  Burgs 
•Asahel  Clark 
Solomon  G.  Conklin 
Chauncey  Cook 
£U  Eddy 
John  Frost 
Daniel  HascaU 
•Daniel  Hunter 
•Oliver  HurUmrd 
•Oliver  Leavitt 
•Luther  Leland 
Stephen  Martindale 
•Calvin  Sheldon   14 


HonomMMY. 

EKP.AahnHim,AM 

uggtesl  TrummsBttldwin^Mf 

AiUmOr9siey.A.M. 

•Jeda^Mi  P.  Bw^. 

ingham,  A.  M.  * 
John  Hmtgk^  A,  M, 
^•DanKnU^AxM, 
JohnWUliams,A.M, 
Marcus  Doolittle 
1808. 

Aikens 

Samuel  Champlin 
•Perez  Chapin. 
Fitch  Chipman 
G.  D.  Chipman 
*  Joseph  W,  Clary 
John  Dicluon 
Udney  H.  Everest 
RkhardHaU 
/.  P.  K.  Henshaw 
'Solomon  S.  Miller 
Noadiah  Moore 
Josiah  Peet 
R.  Robinson 
C.  L.  Rockwood 
•Hippoorates  Bows 
James  N.  Seaman 
Luther  Sheldon 
Joseph  Sill 
Ebenezer  T.  Sporty 
William  Swetland 
Joshua  T,  Tail 
•Edward  Warren  33 


HONORARY. 

Frederick  Hall,A.M. 
•WiUiamHall,A.M 
Exp'nee  Porter,  A.M. 

^         1807. 
•fra  Bascom 
»D.  A.  A.  Buck 
J^athan  5.  S.  Beman 

Mills  Purdy 
Stephen  Royoe 
William  Slade 
Oliver  C.  Sttwart 


HONORARY. 

Edw'd  Hooker,A.M. 
Dan*lChipmanyA.M, 
•Pliny  Mooro,  A.  M. 
•T.  Reeve,  L.  L.  D. 

1809. 
Harvey  Bell 
Bela  Edfferton 
MicajahTair6eld 
Benjamin  Foster 
M.  N.  Kinney 
Thomas  Lelimd 
Benj.  B,  Stockton 
J.  D.  Winchester     8 


HONOR^Ry* 

AUz.M'Leod.D.D. 

1810. 
Horaoe  Conant 
WUliam  GoodeU 
•Fifield  Hok 
Justus  5.  Homgk 
ZimriHowe 
E.  H.  JTswttm 
John  8.  Pettibone 
•Stephen  C.  Pitkin 
"Daniel  Smith         9 

HONORARY. 

Austin  Bazen^  A.  M 
7lConst'M«(oro»AJf 
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ALUMHI  AMD  HOIORART  OIUSVATBf* 


NAtkaa  0.  Babbitt 


TitasBiowa 
CailM  C«olMf» 
En0€k  Cmrsw 
CfaarlM  DaTM 
Jgfgpiafc  FUmi 

James  Luwiof 
A.  B.  Lawrenee 
Jo€l  U.  UnHev 
Tboa.  P.  Matthen 
Benton  PixUy 
John  Sarffeaat 
Calvin  Boiaee 
Jm%9  P.  Squimr 
Haman  Swift 
Jonathan  Tajlor 

HailOliAKT. 


irtkndHeBi^ 


F.  R.  GaMnt 
JiaUkwm  DomteUss 
JoMoaH.  iMch 
f  Tbomaa  Hopkkw 
OmS.Hayt 
iMih&r  Mwtmfhttn 
HaU  J.  Kallar 
George  W.  Ki 

Abiel  P.  Mead 
*Selab  H.  MerriU 
Banuiel  Nelson 
Beajamin  Nixon 
'^Henrj  G.  Palmer 
00$  RockwQod 
John  Rots 
D.  D,  RosteUr 
Reubon  Smith 
*JfokU  D,  Strong 
19  '^Humphrey  Webeter 
^Lncas  Woitcomb 


•C.ChaaneeT»L.L.D  JoMph  Wbitley 
Alex:  Prom4jk,  D,  D.  *  Charles  WUeoz 
*I>avidEdmond,A.M  John  WiUard 


H.  Sejmour,  4.  M. 
^HenryBigdoWfJiJi. 
AsokelStone^A.M. 
B.  Parks,  A.  M. 

181d. 
JontUkan  Adorns 
^Joseph  R,  Andrus 
8eth  8,  Arnold 
Gufltavua  A.  Bird 
Stephen  Bliia 
liaac  N.  Cushman 
Sgmmd  8.  Davis 
Martin  C.  Deming 
*Martin  Fitch 
Henry  FnlUr 
Aden  Cfraves 
Friend  M.  Hall 
George  8.  Hemhaw 
Oren  Hyde 
Hirmm  8,  Joknsom 
Ches^r  Long 
Daniel  O.  Morton 
Iflatthew  Pl»rfcina 
*WilHmn  Perrin 
Benjamin  Pettingill 
*  James  K.  Piatt 
IsmaeRemd 
Asfalej  Sampson 
Horaoe  Shnrnway 
Job  8.  Swift 
Josiah  Town 


96i 

HeVOAART. 

*0.  C.LwmanyD.D, 
*A.  PettrngOi,  A,  M. 
James  Davis,  A.  M. 

1813. 
*S<^omon  M.  Allen 
Seneca  G.  Bragg 
Thosoas  P.  Chapm 
HestrCSoaaHt 


iHubbardWiUson  39 

BONORABT. 

Josiah  Hopkins^.M. 
Sam*l  L^mard^  A,  M. 
S.  Parsyiesy  A,  M. 

1814. 
Samud  C.  Aiken 
David  Bailey 
R,  Chamberlain 
Benjamin  Chase 
Ira  Chase 
Caia  Clark 
Nehemiah  Cotter 
Orson  Douglass 
^Benjamin  Diukee 
ASmiA  Emerson 
""PUny  Fisk 
Calvin  Foote 
Beifj,  (Hldersleeve 
"Thomas  C,  Henry 
Edward  W.  Hooker 
ReuelKeitk 
George  May 
George  K.  Minot 
Pliny  Moody 

Willwd  J.  Parker 
*£zekiel  C.  Parks 

Levi  Parsons 
Richard  Pearse 
*Philanthrop's  Perry 
Reuben  Post 
*Noah  Smith 
Spencer  WaU 
Moses  E.  WiUson  S8 


iai6. 

*£dward  Aiken 
Salmon  Bonnet 
Dana  Clayes 
*Silas  Chipman 

Edward  Cone 
"Oliver  D.  Cooke 
Cratwford 
*Lnoias  G.  Foot 
AlfVed  Gtliet 
G.  H.  Green 
David  A.  HaU 
Daniel  Hemenwmy 
Ira  Ingraham 
Leonard  E.  Lathrop 
A.VanTnylLeavftl 

Alonzo  Phillips 
Holden  Rhodes* 
Louis  Rohbins 
Charles  Smith 
C  Southworik 
iMcius  A.  Spafford 
Jesse  Strickland 
Ebenezer  Washbvm 
Daniel  E.  Watrous 
.¥tr9n  WinMow 
*Samtiel  WolcoU 
Silas  Wright 
David  G^ld 
Isaac  Parker 
"Silas  Safford        30 

HOUORARV. 

^Jim«f  Cos,  D.  D, 
James  Lamrie^  D.  D, 
8.  H.  Tupper,  A.  M 

1816. 
BeiMOH  C.  Baldmrin 
IHraee  Belknap 
Hirmm  Bingham 
Lucas  Bou>en 
Ambrose  L.  Brown 
Alonao  Ckureh 

Charies  G.  Haines 
Edward  Hollister 
Edwin  James 
AsaMesser 
Nahnm  Nixon 
David  Root 
Amherst  D.  Scovell 
Daniel  H.  Skinner 
Hen^  Stowell 
Joel  Tnrrill 
David  WUlson       17 


HOHOmARY, 

Andrew  Yates^D.D. 
J.  J.  Jrnneway^  D.  D. 
""AaronLeUmd^A.M. 


Unel  Foller 
Samuel  Hitchcock 
Henry  Howe 
Enos  B.  M.  Hughes 
Thomas  Huntington 
Chaumeey  0.  Lee 
Jacob  Jf.  Loomis 
Charles  NiooU 
John  Russell 
F.  QiUet  Smith 
*J,  C.  Southmayd 
Charles  Watrous 
•Lyman  Whitney  18 

HONORAUr. 

Jeremiah  Day,  D,  D. 
Rich'dSkinner,A.M. 
Enoch  D.   Wood- 

bridge,  A.  M. 
*SelahGridley,A.M. 
Roger  Searle,  A,  M. 
Abr'm  Bronson^  AM 
SylvesterHayneSy  A  M 
Jonathan  Hovey^  a  m 
Erwin  Hopkins,  a  h 

1818. 
Charles  E.  Avery 
Harvey  Ball 
C.  P,  Beman 
Samuel  Center 
E.  W.  Chester 
John  Clancey 
Philetus  Clark 
Jonathan  Clement 
Dexter  Hitchcock 
**  Samuel  Mostly 
William  Page 
William  Patton 
Marcus  A.  Perry 
Henry  Sheldon 
Marcus  Smith 
John  B.  Steele 
Dan  Stone 
Samuel  Tuttle       18 


ROirORARr. 

John  Joiccy  A.  Jtf* 
Eben'rHebardyA.M. 
Moses  Strong,  A.  M. 
S.  H.  Holley,  A.  M 

1817. 
Ethan  Allen 
*  Joseph  Brown 
Jonas  Cobum 
Palmer  C.  Dorr      ' 
8a»'lSJlMlps,AJI.|/iuC«f  W.  Frmuk 


nOVORARY. 

*Chs.  Y.  Chase,  A.M. 
Lyman  Beecher,  D.D. 

1819.       ' 
Isaac  R.  Barber 
Joseph  Bryan 
J.  L.  Burnap 
Galen  C.  Carter 
Stephen  Cobum 
Amzi  Francis 

Ralph  Gowdy 
Beriah  Green 
*  Jonathan  L.  Hale 

Caleb  Hemenway 
David  Metcalf 
«Roswell  Mills 
•Moses  G.  Noyes 
Joel  Rice 
Heman  Rood 
Seth  P.  Storrs 
Daniel  Waidibnni 
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ALUMiri  AlTD  iMIMRJimr  OftAOTATB*. 


«P.  T.  Wittimmi    18 

HOMOK4RT. 

Fiank.  SherriU,A.M. 
JmumC.  Bliss,  A.M 
CUtrk  KendrickraM. 
Ammi  IfichoUy  A,  M, 
A.H.Chapp6U,A.M. 
Aaron  Palmer^  a  m 

1820. 
ira  M.  Men 
Isaac  O.  Barnes 
Albert  Bingham 
Samuel  A.  Bumstead 
AHjak  Crane 
^Edmund  Frest 
Thos.  Gildersleeve 
William  F.  Hall 
llyron  Lawrence 
Stephen  Olin 
James  Kimball 
Moses  Ordtoay 
Alvin  H.  Parker 
Or'a  Pearson 
RosweU  Pettihone 
Ozias  Seymour 
Cynis  D.  Sheldon 
Daniel  P.  Thompson 
♦Joseph  N.  Wales 
Wm.  E.  Whitman 
James  Wilson 
M,  T.  C.  Wing      22 

HOirORARY. 

Bob.  B.  Patton,A.M. 
EU  Moody  J  A.  M. 
Joel  Clapv^  A.  M. 
Benj.  Swjft,  A.  M. 

1821.. 
Henry  L.  Aikea 
Silas  Baldwin 
Lutker  Bingham 
Uzziak  C.  Bumap 
**Wash'n  H.  £lmore 
Na^an  B.  Felton 
jQhn  Foot 
Henry  L.  Fullerton 
Josiah  F.  Goodkue 
RosweU  Harris 
Silas  H.  Hodges 
Henry  B.  Hooker 
*Hiram  B.  Hopkins 
Ova  P.  Hoyt 
John  Ingersol 
Samuel  C.  Jackson 
£zra  June 
Jonathan  B.  Kidder 
Charles  JD,  Mallarv 
Samuel  B.  Mattocks 
Amasa  C.  Moore 
John  Stevens 
•Avery  L.  Ware     23 

HONORARY. 

T.  Woodward,  m  d 
J.  P.  Batchelder,  A  v 


Zep*h  SwHtf  z.  L  D 
J.  Fidber,  a  b  and  m  d 
*Henry  Wheaton,A  b 
Edward  Tudor,  m  d 

1822. 
George  C.  BeekwUk 
Hiram  Chamherlain 
Aaron  Church 
Moses  Church 
*Bickne]l  C.  Cole 
Charles  K.  Field 
RosweU  M.  Fidd 
Himilton  Goode 
•Horace  JV.  Gray 
Richard  C,  Hand 
•Ckester  Hinnum 
George  Howe 
John  G.  Hulett 
Joseph  Hurlbmt 
Henry  Lewis 
Lyman  Mattkews 
Samuel  Miller 
Stephen  G.  Peck 
Erie  Prince 
William  Sargeant 
John  W.  Satterlee 
Amos  Savage 
Ezra  ScovUl 
•Dan'l  S.  Southmayd 
Isaac  JV.  Sprague 
J.  L.  Van  Doren  26 

HONORARY. 

Moses  Hale,  m  d 
J.  L.  Comstock,  m  d 
Frederick  Ford,  m  d 

A    M 

Benjunin  F.  Landon 
Benjamin  W.Dewey 
Abijah  Blanohard 
Joseph  Sawyer 
Mason  Knapen 
Ebenexer  Brown 
Eben  H  Dormau 

1823. 
Joseph  Battell 
^Julian  G.Buisl 
HarYey  Button 
John' 8.  Chipman 
Merritt  Clark 
Thomas  J.  Conant 
Alva  Day 
David  L.  Farnham 
*Benjamin  Hsjfar 
FAncii  Markoe 
Louis  McDonald' 
Edgar  L.  Ormsbee 
Addison  Parker 
Miner  Pratt 
John  B,  Shaw 
Eli  B.  Smitk 
Lucius  L.  Tilden 
Alex:  Twilight       18 

•        HONORARY. 

H.  Humpkrey^  o  d 


[Bennet  IVJsr,  d  d 
'Henry  MdL,  9  d 
»Jno.  V.Henty,  l  i.  d 
£.  Huntington,  m  d 
Wm.  Anderson,  u  d 
S.  W.  Wkel^ey^  a  h 
JosephA.Gwlup,  A  tf 

1824. 
Mervin  Allen 
Calvin  Butler 
Josepk  T.  Clark 
Ckarles  Cleveland 
Isaac  Cummings 
Nath'l  A.  Fullerton 
Lyman  Gilbert 
H.  Goodwin 
Solomon  Hardy 
•Azel  ^ayward 
Fred'k  A.  HubbeU 
Cyrus  Hudson 
Cephas  H,  Kent 
Rial  Lake 
Arthur  Latham 
Elijah  W.  Plumb 
Frye  B.  Reed 
•Jared  Rice 
Alva  Sanford 
Otis  Smitk 
Amasa  Stewart 
John  Storrs 
Bradford  L.  Wales 
R.  A,  Watkins       24 

HONORARY. 

A   M 

Joel  R.  Arnold 
Eli  Hunter 
•Amos  Drury    . 
•Kbbert  Temple 
Joseph  Battell 
Ephraim  Paddock 
Jonathan  Wales 
Royal  Turner 
James  Spalding,  m  p 
Edward  Lamb,  m  d 
Samuel  Head,  m  d 
I.  v.  Rensselaer,  m  d 

1825. 
HoTRce  Eaton 
Joel  FUk 
Chauneey  W.  Fitch 
George  D^  Gordon 
Walter  FoUett 
Israel  Hamilton 
Merit  Harmon 
Harvey  O.  Higiey 
Herman  Hooker 
Ezra  E.  Kinne 
Job  H  Martin 
Anson  Rood 
Stephen  S.  Sheldon 
Jokn  Spmulding 
Job  S.  Swift 
Asakel  C.  WmMwrm 


ulames  B.  WiUox    17 


*£dw«rdTumer,  a  if 
Richard  C.  Moim 
Benjamin  B,  Smitk 
John  Kellogg,  a  u 
Ckarles  WMor^  a  m 
TkomaoFUteker^LU 
Adin  Kendrick,  m  tr 
Paul  Wheeler,  u  d 
William  Bsm,  n  d 
*DRv4d  Palmer,  m  d 

1826. 
Jokm  A,  Avery 
Philip  BatteU 
Ebenexer  C.  Beach 
Jedediah  S.  Buehoell 
"^Edm.  Chamberlain 
Ji^tn  W.  Checkering 
Ferris  Fitck 
Solomon  Foot 
Edwin  HaU 
*Nelson  Hifi 
Setk  H,  Ket 
John  A.  Murray 
Martin  M,  Post 
Lutker  Skaw 
Adams  Shepherd 
Erdix  Tenney 
Josepk  Thateker 
Jokn  Thomvoon 
Wm.  Y.  Warren  19 

HONORARY. 

Benj.  Silliman,  l  l  d 

A    M 

Josepk  Chickering 
Moses  Ckase 
Asakel  Parmelee 
Robert  Pierpont 
Roswell  Weston 

1827. 
Joseph  S.  Clark 
Robert  L.  Cook 
Joseph  Fuller 
•Jed'k  C.  ParmeUe 
Royal  W-  Peake 
Join  B,  Preston 
Lucius  M.  Purdy 
Thomas  Sawyer 
Henry  Smith 
Amos  TuttU 
Charles  Whipple 
Jokn  WiU 
Enoch  C.  Wines 
Pliny  R.  Wright  14 

HONORARY. 

Gordon  Newell,  a  n 

Samuel  Allen 
*S.  R.  Burrows 
Joseph  N.  Chipman 
Jiatkaniel  C,  Clarke 
Samuel  W,  Cosions 
•EAmeid  C.  EeUa 
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▲LVMIII  AND  HOIIOBARr  0]tU>OATat* 


gtmiiel  Sverto 
John  Goodrich 
fred'k  W.  Hofkkini 
Amzi  Jonefl 
Freeman  Laiie 
Sendol  B.  Munger 
John  J,  (hpmi 
John  M.  P&rker 
MraPetUbmu 


Jimmsa  Buck 
Saimon  SurUmt 
JarmsZ.MehfU 
JokuJ.Shipkerd 
FayetU  Skiph^rd 
Sumner  A.  W  ebber 

183L 
*£dwm  M.  Btrber 


*Epkraim  Spauldimg  ffelson  Barbeur 


Benjamin  P.  SUme 
•WhedoekS.Stm^ 
David  B.  Tower    19 

HOVORABI. 

John  Mattocks,  a  m 
Hiland  Hurlbut^  a  m 
Leland  Hatoardf  ▲  if 
Jona.  S.  Green^  ▲  m 
John  Holbrook,  ▲  m 

1829. 
Edward  D.  Barber 
Richard  R.  Bolton 
Paschal  Carter 
Q.  C.  K.  Eastman 
Cynui  Farwell 
Sieridan  ChnUeau 
Edwin  F,  Hatfield 
Samuel  S.  Howe 
Calvin  T.  Hulburd 
David  T.KimhaU 
Edwin  Lawrence 
Henry  B.  Northup 
William  T.  Page 
Truman  M.  Post 
Daniel  Roberts 
Waek'ton  Roosevelt 
Thomas  J.  Sawyer 


*Rollin  F.  Strong  18  William  D.  Cooke 


HokomABT 

Silas  Bowen.  m  d 
Zacchens  Baas,  m  d 

A   M 

Samuel  C.Loveland 
Moses  Ingalls 
Jonaikan  Meriam 
*Noah  Hawlay 
John  Smith 
1830. 
Alexander  W.  Boel 
Romeo  H.  Hoyt 
George  B,  Ids 
Hiram  Jones 
Nehemiah  H,  Losey 
Sasausllfsuibutry 
William  H.  Pari 
^James  Randies 
John  Stewart 
John  Stacker 
Gilbert  T.Thompson 
Francis  P.  Whij^le 
Horace  Wilcox     13 

HOHOllAnT 

Noah  Webster,  i.  l  d 
A.  G.  Dan«,  m  d 


Harvey  Curtis 
Daniel  H.  Deacon 
Bela  Fancher 
Ephraim  H.  Farrar 
*»  John  M.  Hooker 
Daniel  Howard 
George  C.  Hyde 
Ezra  Jones 
Samuel  A.  Kirby 
Jfathaniel  O,  Preston 
David  8,  Sheldon 
Albert  Smith 
Buel  W,  Smith       15 

BOirORART 

J.B.  WilliamsyLLD 
J.  L.  Kingsley,  l  l  d 

Waiard  Chad 
Joel  Byington 
Dorastus  Wooster 
Pierpont  Isham 

1832. 
WiHiam  M.  Bass 
Joshua  Bates 
Jonathan  Blanchard 
Edward  Carrington 
3esse  Caswell 


John  T.  Doolittle 
Caleb  B.  Harring^ton 


Winslew  C.  WatMMii 
Jnlios  C.  Hubbell 
Silas  Crane 
1833. 
Hiram  A.  Babcock 
John  C.  Bates 
Ward  Bullard 
Hiram  Carlton 
Philo  G.  Cooke 
Azariah  R.  Graves 
Joel  S.  Graves 
Joseuh  E,  HaUoek 
*ThomasH.  Hubbell 
Elieier  J.  Marsh 
George  Martin 
Chorus  A*.  Mattoon 
^Lamson  Miner 
C.  F.  Muzzy 
*  Leonard  Rawson 
*£zekiel  S.  Sayrea 
£.  S.  Seymour 
Marcus  Skinner 
Wm.  L.  G.  Smith 
Benoni  Thompson 
Jesse  Walker 
£dw*dS.  Warren  22 

HORORABT. 

Msalom  Peters,  d  d 

A   U 

EU  Hyde 
WUliam  MitekeU 
Lyman  Coleman 
Cyrus  Mason 
WHUam  S,  Perkins 
Isaac  WestcoU 
Anson  R.  Hard 
Peter  C.  OakUm 
Thomas  H.  Palmer 

Benjamin  B.  AUen 


WiHiam  J.  Hoppin    Charles  H.  Blair 


*Elijah  K.  Hubbard 
Ephraim  H.  Jenney 
Daniel  Ladd 
Robert  F.  Lawrence 
R.  S.  Lockwood 
*S.  L.  Mattkews 
John  Mattocks 
Henry  B.  M*Clure 
James  Meackam 
Charles  Miller 
Andrew  Naudain 
^Aurelitts  H.  Post 
Beni.  W.  Bieynolds 
William  Scales 
Horace  Seymour 
Homer  H.  Stewart 
John  S.  Storrs 
Halsey  R.  Wing  27 

BOHoaABY. 

Joel  Green,  m  d 

Josiah  W.  Hale,  M  nlJames  A.  B.  Stone 

A  M  |De  Witt  C. 

ToHas  Iffiesr  Geo.  C. WhiUock  25 


Lucien  C.  Boynton 
Josiah  B.  Clark 
Miron  M.  Dean 
Cvrus  B,  Drake 
*Alanson  Fish 
Russell  L.  Galutoha 
Charles  Goodrich 
Hiram  A,  Graves 
Th<mias  S.  Hubbard 
Henry  T.  Huggins 
Charles  W.  Jewett 
Calvin  D,Jfoble 
Charles  Paulk 
Lyman  B.  Peet 
James  T,  Phelps 
Orson  Rockwell 
Seth  Sabine 
Asa  B.  Smith 
Oliver  H.  Staples 
MriUiam  H.  Starr 


.  Walker  <Calv 


■OVO&AET. 

Dana  Lamb,  a  m 
John  Pierpont,  a  m 
Eben.  N.  Briggs,  a  k 
William  Hebard,  A  « 
Horace  Green,  a  x 
I.  Southworth,  m  d 

1835. 
Nathaniel  A.  Balch 
Edward  S.  Barrett 
Prentiss  Bates 
Rufus  K.  BelUmy 
John  Boynton 
Milton  Bradley 
BushrodW.Conversa 
David  Dobie 
James  M.  Flagg 
John  G.  Foote 
Theodore  Gay 
Daniel  Gibbs 
Lemuel  Grosvenor 
Henry  Hall 
Curtis  K.  Harvey 
Asa  Heroenway 
Milo  J.  Hickok 
Edward  F.  Hodges 
Edwin  Hojrt 
Alex'der  C.  Hunter 
Harvey  D.  Kitchell 
Spencer  Mattison 
Allen  K.  Merrill 
James  Moore 
Allen  B.  Myrea 
George  W.  Parker 
Junes  H.  Phelps 
Darwin  H.  Ranney 
Merrill  Richardson 
R.  D.  C.  Robbins 
Zalmon  A.  Storrs 
Samuel  R.  Thrall 
Norman  N.  Wood 
Steph.R. Wright  34 

HOMOBARY. 

EbenW  Burgess^  d  d 

A    II 

Jedediak  BuskneU 
George  B.  Manser 
Reuben  Spaulding 
James  Anderson 
Merrill  Bates 
Charles  Linsley 
Wm.  S.  Southworth 
Azel  Spaulding 

1836. 
Samuel  A.  Benton 
Joshua  D.  Berry 
Aaron  H.  Bigelow 
John  BUke 
Calvin  P.  Bliss 
Charles  £.  Bowen 
Nathan  S.  Boynton 
James  D.  Butler 
in  B.  Cady 
John  £.  Claghiom 
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wmcAh  emu^K^m. 

JLouis  Dodittle 
William  D.Griswold 
SSetmUn  Jimes 
Louis  S.  Lorell 
William  S.  Martin 
MerriU  Mattiaoa 
David  Mow«r 
Josiah  W.  Peet 
Aahley  Samson 
CalTin  Sheldon 
Asael  B.  Watrons 
*George  S.  Swift 
^Samuel  C.  Swift 
Robert  R.  Wells 
John  H.  Whiteside 
Samuel  M.Wood  25 

BONORARY. 

Alexis  Ward,  ▲  m 
B.  DayenporL  ▲  m 

1837. 
Cbannoey  Abbott 
John  Adams 
Sheridan  F.  Bates 
Sjlvanns  Bates 
William  Bates 
Elias  B.  Burton 
William  J.  Brown 
William  H.  Conkej 
Rnfhs  C.  Cusfaman 
Edson  Forbes 
Joseph  Huntington 
Henry  Page 
,  John  Ramsdell    ' 
Amos  J.  Lamson 
Henry  A.  Sheldon 
George  W.  Strong 
Lucius  A.  Swift 
William  Warner 
Leonard  H.Wheeler 
William  Wines 
JobpT.Woleott 


S.  P.  OiddiBga 
Stom  HaU 
John  Hoogh,  Jr 
Clark  B.  Hubbard 
Asariah  Hyda 
Daniel  Hebey 
Henry  KingsUy 
John  J.  Latting 
Nathaniel  C.  Looke 
Gad  Lyman 
N.  A.  MeMillan 
Jonathan  F.  Moore 
Sylvester  L.  Nevins 
F.  W.  Olmstead 
Rufus  B.  01mst«ad 
James  W.  Ransom 
George  F.  Ruggles 
Jona.  A.  Shepard 
Samuel  S.  Sherman 
Horatio  A.  Smith 
John  C.  Smith 
Ebenexer  H.  Squier 
Enos  Stevens 
Byron  Sunderlin 
Jesse  E.  Tenney 
Edgar  P.  Wadhams 
George  S.  Walden 
John  H.  Weir 
John  G.  Wellington 
*Philander  Wilder 
E.  R.  Wright       43| 

■OlfORART. 

George  E-Pierce^  D  » 
Sol.  Stoddard,  ▲  M 
CyrusW.Hodges^  a  m 

1839. 
Hiram  Bingham 
Charles  C.  Bisbee 
John  Bradsfaaw 
G«rftam  B.  Clark 
D.  S.  F.  Den^tM 


Jnlius  L.  Wyman  99  Edwin  Everest 


HOHOKABV. 
▲.  ■. 

mUiam  C.  Fowler 
Haroef  F.  Leovitt 
Sammel  Jf.  Wortootor 

Loremo  Sheldon 
Joseph  Perkins 
Alman  L.  Miner 

1838. 
Henry  W.  Allen 
Nathan  Barton 
William  F.  Baseom 
*Osman  R.  Castle 
William  F.  Dibble 
James  M.  Douglass 
Edward  £.  Eastman 
Asa  Farwell 
Alfred  A.  Fmney 
Andrew  S.  Fk>wer 
David  Foot* 
Stillman  FooU 


Edward  •.Miii»way|Edwafd  W.  Jototott 


H.8mttli 
Oidvin  T.  Solaee 
Eraatns  C.  SpooMr 
EUphaletT.dwMt 
George  8.  Swill 
Latfarop  Taylor 
Norman  H.  Wright 
T.  K.  Wright       37 

BovonAsr. 
A.  H.  Everett^  1 1  o 
Wm.  Jaeksoni  i>  0 

A 


S.B. 


Colby,  A] 
1841. 


Alez'der  C.  Twining  T.  P.  RedieM,  a  ■ 
Charles  B.  Adams  ^  '^  " 

Augustus  C.  H«nd 
John  F,  Stone 
Samuel  Chipman 

1840. 
Julims  A.  Beckwtth 
Samuel  W.  Cheney 
Henry  B.  Farrar 
Henry  G.  FooCe 
Orson  G.  Foster 
Matthew  D.  Gordon 
Jeremiah  Hateh 
Peter  Henderson 
Henry  N.  Hudson 


Bethel  Farrand 
Melvill  L.  Gray 
Zera  Hamilton 
James  Harran 
David  L.  Hough 
William  A.  Howard 
Sanniel  Hurlbul 
W.  L.  James 
William  F.  Kent 
Daniel  L.  Kapen 
S.  S.  I^athrop 
Alexander  MeLean 
George  A.  Miller 
Anson  H.  Parmalee 
Kinne  Prescott 
Joseph  A.  Ranney 
Timothy  £.  Ranney 
Werden  Reynolds 
Moses  Robinson 
Myron  W.  Safibrd 
John  G.  Saxe 
Luther  H.  iheldoa 


Myrott  W*  Johnson 
Adtn  Jehnsien 
Lysaader  Kelsey 
Edwai^  P.  King 
Alexander  Miller 
Alfred  Miller 
S.  C.  •  Miller 
G«<MrgePagie 
Edward  J  JPbelpn 
Esra  In,  SherBum 
Royal  G.  Wilder  9( 
iraironAKT. 


Roilin  D.  H.  Allen 
Lueas  Dorland 
Darius  M.  Liuley 
Julian  M.  Loveland 
Adam  K.  Miller     6 

HOVORART. 

7%o#.  W.Jonkfn^v 9 

A   M 

CyruoPrhOU 
Vomon  WoUotl 
Jookmn  B.  Graweo 
ChurUi  DooUtdo 


Whole  number  of  Alumni,  78^ 

««  **      ofHon<Mr8rygradvalesSS8 

In  addition  to  these,  854  recommended 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Castleton  Medical 
School,  have  received  from  this  College 
the  defne  of  M.  D.,  but  their  names  are 
ffiven  m  the  list  of  the  alumni  of  the  Can- 
Ueton  School. 


SscnoR  V. 

The  first  oonrao  of  meikitA 

given  in  Vennont  was  deUvend  in  Ctn- 
eton,  by  Doctors  Selah  Gridl^,  Then* 
dore  Woodward  and  John  L.  Camer,  com- 
mencing in  March,  1818.  By  an  act  of 
the  general  assembly  of  V ermcmt,  Oetober 
29, 1818,  the  charter  of  a  medioa]  sohooi^ 
to  be  ealled  the  CssCfelon  iMtMl  jf MNisinf  , 
was  granted  to  Selah  Gridley,  Theodore 
Woodward  and  their  assoeictev  and  in^ 
oessors.  A  ftonky  was  organned,  aod 
the  first  course  of  lectures  under  ttre  char- 
ter, commenced  November  16, 1818.  06* 
tober  97,  1619,  it  was  Henaeted  by  the 
general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Vermont, 
that  the  president,  with  the  consent  of 
the  professors  ef  Oistleton  Medieat  Aend« 
emy,  shall  have  pewer  to  grve,  and  con- 
fer those  henors  and  degieea,  which  are 
nsoallygivan  inoMdical  ' 
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•tich  stucleBti  of  said  scftdemy  as  Ihej 
sIiaH  find  worthythereof/*  By  an  act  of 
November  7,  Iti^,  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tation  was  altered  to  Tk$  Vermont  Acade- 
my of  Mediemt.  In  1830,  a  conrentional 
connexion  was  formed  between  this  insti- 
tution and  Middlebury  college,  by  which 
degrrees  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  were  con- 
ferred on  such -students  of  the  institution 
as  were  found  worthy,  either  at  the  annual 
eonuneBceraent  of  Middlebury  college,  or 
at  the  annual  oommeneement  in  Castle- 
ton  at  the  close  of  each  lecture  term, 
which  connexion  ceased  to  exist  in  18S7. 

This  institution  owes  its  origin,  and 
much  of  its  prosperity  in  subsequent  years, 
to  the  enterprise,  resources  and  unwearied 
exertions  of  Doctors  Gridley  and  Wood- 
ward. The  amount  of  patronage  received 
by  this  school  and  its  successful  opera- 
tion nntil  1896,  are  highly  commendatory 
of  the  wisdom  of  its  trustees  and  the  abili- 
ty of  its  teachers.  Until  1835,  lectures 
were  given  in  one  annual  lecture  term  of 
14  weeks ;  during  the  years  1835,  '36  and 
'37,  the  lecture  terms  were  semi-annual, 
the  spring  term  commencing  in  March, 
and  the  fall  term  in  August— each  term 
being  14  weeks.  Near  the  anticipated 
openm|f  of  the  spring  term  of  1638,  the 
severe  indisposiftton  of  professor  Wood- 
wardy  which  terminated  his  career  of  use- 
fulness, and  the  unexpected  declination 
of  two  members  of  the  faculty  to  engage 
in  the  organization  of  a  rival  school,  and 
some  other  unpropitious  events,  served 
to  interrupt  and  suspend  the  operations  of 
the  school  during  the  two  following  years, 

In  1839,  the  Vermont  Academy  of 
Medicine  was  re-organized  and  a  new  fac- 
ulty elected,  and  in  March,1840,  the  school 
was  re-opened  by  an  annual  spring  term 
of  14  weeks.  After  reverses  so  severe,  it 
was  not  anticipated  that  confidence  and 
pationage  would  at  once  be  regained  by 
the  institution.  The  anticipations,  how- 
ever, of  its  friends  were  more  than  real- 
ized, both  in  this  and  the  succeeding  ses- 
sion, and  their  efforts  were  unremitted  to 
plaee  the  school  on  a  permanent  basis 
with  advantages  equal  to  any  in  the  coun- 
try. During  the  vear  1841,  the  lecture 
rooms  were  entirely  remodeled,  so  as  to 
combine  the  BKMit  perfect  convenience, 
neatness  and  elegance.  The  material  of 
the  analoQttcal  museum  has  recently  been 
much  increased  by  the  accession  of  pro- 
fessor McClintock  s  splendid  preparations 
and  paintingB ;  and  a  new  room^  30  feet 
by  20,  has  been  fitted  up  in  a  neat  and 
commodiooa  manner,  for  their  reception 
and  exhibition.  There  has  also  been  ad- 
ded, in  a  flenarate  apartment,  cabinets  of 
materia  nediea  and  mineralogy. 


By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly,  pass- 
ed October  22, 1841,  the  nameof  the  Ver- 
mont  Academy  of  Medicine  was  altered  to 
the  Castleton  Medical  College^  which  was 
deemed  more  expressive  of  the  character 
'and  chartered  privileges  of  the  school. 
The  libraries  of  the  resident  faculty,  which 
are  accessible  to  pupils  of  the  reading 
term  and  private  lectures,  render  the  priv- 
ileges of  reading  as  ample  and  valuable  as 
can  be  enjoyed  in  any  other  institution  in 
the  country.  The  advantages  of  well  con- 
ducted reading  terms  and  private  lectures, 
are  regarded  by  the  faculty  of  this  school, 
as  scarcely  secondary  to  publio  lectures ; 
and  it  is  their  design  to  approximate  so 
fkr  as  practicable  to  the  collegiate  system 
of  regular  and  frequent  recitations  and  in- 
structions, and  surveilance  of  the  reading 
of  medical  students.  The  annual  course 
of  lectures  in  Castleton  Medical  College, 
commences  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
March  and  continues  14  weeks.  The  fee 
for  admission  to  all  the  lectures  is  ^55 ; 
the  graduation  fee  is  f  ]6.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  is  conferred  by  the 
president,  on  such  candidates  as  are  ap- 
proved by  the  faculty,  on  the  lasV  day  of 
the  session,  or  at  such  other  times  as  may 
be  designated  hj  a  majority  of  the  faculty. 

During  the  mterval  of  the  public  lec- 
tures, instruction  is  given  to  students  at 
the  college  by  the  resident  members  of 
the  faculty,  doctors  McClintock,  Perkins 
and  Jamieson.  This  instruction  consists 
of  reading  and  recitation  by  classes,  ana 
a  summer  course  of  lectures,  on  the  ana- 
tomical tissues  and  physiology ;  botany 
and  indigenous  materia  medica,and  chem- 
istry; also,  a  fall  or  winter  course  on 
anatomy  and  operative  surgery,  ft  is 
especially  the  design  of  this  institution  to 
afford  facilities  and  means  so  ample,  for 
the  acquirement  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  anatomy,  that  country  students  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  cities,  at 
an  increased  pecuniary  expenditure,  and 
the  exposure  of  health  and  morals. 

CATALOGUE. 

COttPORATIOIfjOFFlCXRS  AlTD  OSADUATXS. 

El«:ud.  Presidenis.  j.^,^ 

1818  •Selah  Gridley,  A.  M.  1819 

1819  J.  P.  Batchelder,A.M.,M.D.  1820 

1820  Joseph  A.  Gallup,  A.M.,M.D.  1823 
1824  William  Tulley,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  1839 
J  839  Horace  Green,  M.  D.  1841 
1641  James  McClintock,  M.  D. 

CarporaHon. 

1818  «Selah  Gridley,  A.  M.  1825 

1818  •Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D.  1840 
1816    T.  P.  Matthews,  A.  M.  1820 

1819  *Hon.  C.  Langdon,  A.  M.  1830 
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orricsfts  jlwd  g»advatb^. 


1819  ReT.  Elihu  Smith,  A.  M.  1831 
1819  'Leonard  £.  Lathrop,  A.  B.  1829 
1819  *John  Meacham,  Esq.  1839 

1819    John  Goodwin,  Esq.  18S5 

1819    James  Adams,  Esq. 
1819    Hon.  Zirari  Howe,  A.  M. 

1819  J.  P.  Batchelder, A.  M., M.  D 

1820  J.  A.  GaIlap,A.M.,M.  D. 
1820    Amos  Eaton,  A.  M. 

1822  Jonathan  Allen,  M.  D. 

1823  William  Anderson,  M.  D. 
1823    Re7.  Ethan  Smith, 
1823    Rev.  Joshaa  Bates,  D.  D. 
1823    Hon.  C.  K.  Williams,  A.  M. 
1825    Henry  Howe,  A.*  M, 

1827  Wm.  Tully,A.  M.,M.  D. 

1828  Benj.  F,  Langdon,  A.  M. 
1828    Joseph  Perkins,  M.  D. 
1830  I'Selah  H.  Merrill,  A.  M. 
1830  *Samuel  Moulton,  Esq. 

Ezekiel  Buel,  Esq. 


1824 
1822 
1822 
1824 
1827 
1835 
1830 
1827 
1839 


1830 

1830  "Orlando  Nelson  Dana,  Esq. 

1839     "  "  "" 

1839 
1839 
1839 
1939 
1839 


1839 

1838 
1838 
1840 


1818 


Jonathan  D.  Woodward,  M.D. 
Chester  Spencer,  Esq. 
Aruna  W.  Hyde,  Esq. 
M.  G.  Lan^on,  Esq. 
Oliver  R.  Harris,  Esq. 
Timothy  W.  Rice,  Esq. 

Secretaries. 
Thomas  P.  Matthews,  A.M.    1819 


1819  •Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D.  1821 

1821    Hon.  Zimri  Howe, A.M.  1634 

1834    Selah  H.Merrill, A.M.  1839 

1839  •Orlando  N.  Dana,  Esq.  1840 

1840  Timothy  W.  Rice,  Esq.  1841 

1841  Israel  Oavey,  Esq. 

Treasurers. 

1818  NoahHoit,  1819 

1819  •Theo.  Woodward,  M.  D.  1821 
1821  John  Goodwin,  Esq.  1825 
1825  B.F.  Langdon,  1839 
1839    Isaac  T.  Wright,  Esq. 

Professors, 
1616  •Selah  Gridley,  A.  M., 

Tkeo,  andPrae.  of  Medicine 

and  Materia  Mediea,  1820 
1818  •Theo.  Woodward,  M.D., 

Surgery  and  Obstetrics^  1639 
J.  Leconte  Cazier,  A.  M., 


1818 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1620 


1800 


CAem.,  ^nat.  and  Physiology ^  1819 
Thos.  P.  Matthews, A.M., 

Chem.,  Anat.  and  Physiology^  1820 
John  P.  Batchelder,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology^  1822 
Selah  GVidley,  A.  M., 

Clin.  Prac.  and  Med.  Juris.^  1824 
Thos.  P.  Matthews,  A.  M., 

Chemistry,  1821 
Amos  Eaton,  A.  M., 

Botany.Chem.  and  kat.  PhU.,  1626 
Joseph  A.  Gallup,  M.  D., 
Theory  and  Practies  and 

Mmsria  MtdUa,  1883 


IdStt    WilKam  Anderson,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology^  1824 
1623    Jonathan  Allen,  M.  D., 

Mat.  Medica  and  Pha/rmmoy^  1829 
1894    William  Tolly,  M.  D., 

Thsoryond  Praeties  asul 

Medical  Jurisprudsnco^  1839 
168S    Alden  March,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Phmsiology^  1835 
1696    Lewis  C.  Beck,  M.D., 

Botany  and  Chemistry^  1839 
1896    Amos  Eaton,  A.  M., 

ffatural  Philosophy^  1829 
1896    Solomon  Foot,  A.  M., 

J^atural  PhUosophy^  1833 
1633    John  D' Wolfe, A.M., 

Chemistry  and  J^at.  History^  1839 
1835    James  H.  Armsby,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology^  1839 
1639    Horace  Green,  M.  D., 

Theory  and  Prme.  of  Physic^  1841 
1839    Joseph  Perkins,  M.  £>., 

Mat.  Medica  and  Obstetrics. 
1839    James  Hadley,M.D., 

Chemistry  and  Phamutcy^  1841 
1639    Robert  Nekon,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology^  1840 
1839    James  Bryan,  M.  D., 

Surgery  and  Med.  Juris.^  1841 
1841    James  MoClintMk,  M.  D.9 
General,  Special  and 

\  Surgical  Anatomy. 
1841    Frank  H.  Hamilton,  M.D., 

Prin.  and  Prac.  of  Surgery. 
1641    C.  L.  Mitchell,  M.  D. 

Physiology,  Gen.  Pathology 
and  Operative  Obstetrics. 
1841    David  M.  Reese, M.D., 

Theo.  and  Prac.  ofMedioims. 
1841    Wm.  C.  WaUaoe,M.D., 

Ophthalmic  Anat*  and  Surgery. 
1841    WiUiam  Mather,  M.  D., 

Chemistry  and  Pharmaoy. 
1841    William  P.  Russell, 

Medical  Jurisprudence. 
Registrars  of  the  Faculty. 
1823  •Theo.  Woodward, M.D.    *     1839 
1839    Joseph  Perkins,  M.  D. 
Graduates. 


18l9-»20. 
Dan  Pond 
Franklin  Shaw 

1820-'91. 
Leonard  Chase 
^Nathan  Famsworth 
Horace  Parker 
Joseph  Perkins 
Alva  Soptbi^ 
Edward  Tudor. 

1821~*93. 
Franklin  Bradley 
•Lother  Deming 
Benjamin  Dewey 


Joel  Fairebild 
•Greenleaf  Fifield 
Frederick  Ford 
Moore  Hoit 
•Charles  Luoe 
Zina  Pitcher 
Joel  Rice 
John  Smith 
Jedediah  Smith 
6  Dan'l  Sturtevant.  13 


RORORAET. 

Moses  Hale. 

182»-'83. 
CUfiaBwvA 
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Simeon  Cook 
John  Cimio 
Artemas  Doane 
^GeoMO  Ellis 
JtiMe  Eyeretl 
James  Forsytho 
DanaHjde 
Paul  Moore 
El'takim  Fanl 
Moses  Porter 
TroBMnSbaw 
Socrates  Smiik 
Horace  Skomway 
Dan  C.  Stone 
Carter  D.  Stone 
Sewell  Walker.    17 

■OVOBABT. 

William  Anderson 
*Sim'r  Hontinfteii. 

Benjamin  Bailof 
Isaac  Bailey 
Bnskaell  Carey 
Albert  Clarke 
*AsaC<wswell 
Cepkas  Danninc^ 
Stephen  Farrin^oa 
John  Qeraedet 
Isaac  Oftrrison 
C^eorge  GraTes 
*Almon  Green 
Hinman  Griswold 
Nathaniel  Hall 
Chester  Johnson 
Roswell  Kinney 
*£dwsrd  Lewis 
Alvan  McAllister 
Wm.  McLeod 
Hiram  Paddock 
Benjamin  Palmer 
JohnPettes 
Frederick  Sco6eld 
David  Sbepard 
Lemuel  Sbierweod 
Albert  Smith 
William  Snow 
*Stilman  Spaulding 
Heman  Tucker 
George  Tnttle 
Peter  Van  Kenren 
Jacob  Van  Syoklin 
Thomas  Weaiberell 
Hesekiah  WeUs 
J.  D.  Woodward.  34 

HOROBABT. 

Samuel  Head 
Edward  Lamb 
James  Spanlding 
J.  Van  Rensselaer. 

ia94-'25. 
JoMtkan  AbboU 
Thomas  Baldwin  . 
Asahel  Beach 


Franklin  Branch 
Alanson  Burroughs 
Charles  Burrows 
Davis  Carpenter 
Silas  Clarka 
Peter  Ferris 
Moses  Ludwig 
Nathaniel  Maaninf 
John  McClary 
Angus  McDearadd 
James  McKee 
Jean  B.  Maillepr 
OliTer  B.  Norton 
Stephen  Ostran^ 
John  Phelps 
Gustayus  Pop* 
Harold  Pope 
Henry  Proctor 
Thos.  Gildersleeve 
*Ralph  Gowdy 
Horace  Green 
Lowell  Guernsey 
Henry  Haile 
Moses  Hart 
John  Hastings 
Isaac  Ives 
Jttdah  C.  Landon 
Ebencier  Lindaey 
Abram  Lowell 
Lorenzo  Sheldon 
Socrates  Sherman 
Whipple  Spooner 
Robert  Stevenson 
Joseph  Sutphen 
*John  Webb 
Roswell  Webb 
HoMB  Wheeler 
Charles  White 
Thos.  Wilkinson 
Gains  Wood.        44 

HOBOBABT. 

William  Bass 
Adin  Kendrick 
*David  Palmer 
Paul  Wheeler. 
1835.*26. 
Amos  Allen 
Wm.  Backus 
Russel  Bailey 
Augustus  Bigel«w 
Elliot  Brown 
Harvey  Carpeater 
Jervis  Carey 
Larkin  B.  Cole 
Stephen  Collins 
Abner  Dayton 
*John  French 
Nathan  Gale 
Thomas  In^li 
David  Joyslin 
Ariel  Kendrick 
Samuel  Kimball 
*Calvin  Lewis 
Martin  Mason 


G.  M.  B£illspaugh 
John  Merrill 
Benjamin  Morgan 
Samuel  Nichols 
Nelson  Peck 
Amos  Pollard 
Fletcher  Ransom 
*EliReed 
Joseph  Richards 
Alonso  Rockwell 
Leonard  Root 
Martin  Root 
John  Rowan 
Warren  Sargent 
David  Smiley 
Edward  Smith 
DudleyWaller 
L.  G.  Whiting.     36 

HONOBABT. 

Locke  Chandler 
John  Diskerson 
Peter  Millspangh 
James  Porter. 

18a6-'27. 
George  Armington 
Ira  Bachos 
Ira  Barton 
Hiram  Brown 
Reuben  Chapman 
Jonathan  Colvin 
Daniel  Corliss 
Alexander  Cowles 
Eber  Crandall 
John  W.  Crane 
Samuel  Fi6eld 
Charles  Gidney 
Joshua  Hall 
Abijah  Howard 
Nathan  Judson 
Lester  Kinney 
Esra  Loomis 
Ezra  MuUbrd 
Thomas  J.  Noyes 
Fletcher  Ransom 
Alvah  Randall 
Maro  ML.  Reed 
Cyrenus  Thompson 
Luther  Tracy 
Benj.  Van  ^andt 
Harvey  Vinton 
•"S.  WhiUng.         27 

HOVOBABT. 

John  L.  Chandler 
Waitstill  Ranney. 

1827-38. 
John  V.  W.  Abbott 
George  Allen 
Job  Bo^gs 
** Jeremiah  Burge 
Alvah  Carpenter 
Abijah  Case 
Jonathan  Chandler 
Bej^.  F.  Cornell 
Ira  Dinjck 


John  Drake 
Atherton  Hall 
Caleb  Hill 
James  Hough 
Henry  Laughlin 
David  McCluer 
James  H.  Morton 
David  Parker 
Chester  Perkins 
Alvah  Paul 
Seth  S.  Ransom 
Wareham  Root 
Asa  Snell 

Erasmus  D.  Warner 
Nathaniel  White 
M.  W.  Woodward 
Dan  Wright.         96 

HONOBABT. 

James  Carter 
Frederick  Hall 
Jonathan  Mosher. 

l828-'29. 
James  Allen 
B  F.Bosworth 
Edward  Brace 
Isaac  Branch 
James  C.  Brown 
John  F.  Burdick 
Nathan  Collins 
Robert  B.  Cram 
Charle^Chandler 
Horace  Eaton 
Mra  M.  Eraser 
Amos  A.  Frisbte 
Zophar  W.  Furbur 
Harmon  Hurlburt* 
Henry  Kilbum 
Algernon  S.  Lewie 
Franklin  Moulton 
Horace  Seaman 
Hiram  Sheldon 
Guy  B.  Shepard 
John  Steele 
Jefferson  Stone 
John  N.  Sumner 
Lemuel  W,  Weeks 
F.  Wheelock.        25 

HOHOBABT. 

William  Bigelow 
Caleb  Burge 
Elial  Foote, 
1829. 
Peleg  C.  Barlow 
Savillion  Belknap 
James  D.  Button 
Charles  Clark 
John  Collins 
Asa  Fitch 
Henry  K.  Foote    , 
Jonathan  Foote 
John  Gilbert 
Ira  Hatch 
James  Heath 
IWm.  A.  HiUhoock 
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As&hel  Houghton 
Robert  Kelsej 
Isaac  Monroe 
James  F.  Mazuzan 
Amos  Nickerson 
George  Peets 
T.  F.  Parker 
Alex.  Steele 
Cyrus  Sayles 
James  M.  Willson 
David  Wilson 
Albert  Wright      24 

HOVORABT. 

Chichester  Brown 
John  Fox 
Henry  Green 
Samuel  McClellan. 

1830. 
Dudley  Bebee 
Erskine  G.  Clark 
Charles  V.  Dyer 
•O.  H.  Doufflass 
William  C.  Fox 
Sidney  S.  Gibb» 
Thomas  D.  Lee 
Jonas  C.  Maine 
Harvey  Marvin 
Wesley  C.  Norwood 
Marcus  O.  Porter 
Julius  Roberts 
Elisha  H.  Rock  wood 
Charles  Smith 
Lucius  Smith 
Kirtland  T.  Warner 
Benadan  Kasson.  17 

*  HOirORARr. 

Stephen  Brownson 
Cornelius  Holmes 
James  Post 
Robert  Saiford.    x 

1831. 
James  B.  Ashley 
Smith  A.  Boughton 
James  R.  Blanchard 
Asa  Clemans 
Wm.  U.  Edfferton 
J.  McComh  Foster 
Royal  Gurley 
Theodore  Lewis 
Edward  J.  Moore 
Abiathar  Pollard 
Erasmus  D.  Post 
Wm.  P.  Proudfit 
John  P.  Robinson 
Alex.  J.  Spencer 
Abram  D.  Smith 
Simeon  P.  Smith 
Harvey  Smith 
Lyman  Thompson 
J.W.Chamberlin.  19 

HONORARV. 

Theodore  May 
Edwin  L.  Miner., 
Henry  Sargeani 


ComeiiuB  Van  Dyke 

1832.  . 
Chauncey  Black 
G.  W.  Blake 
Herrick  Bromley 
Chauncey  Brush 
Salown  Brush 
Augustus  Case 
Phineas  KenyoD 
Orimel  Martin 
Cornelias  Orms 
John  H.  Philip 
Matthews  Ru^m 
Luman  Tenny 
Spencer  Ward 
Dexter  Fox 
Samuel  Hopkins 
Lorenzo  Hubbard 
Adams  Weston 
Joshua  Kendall 
Dayton  Spencer.  19 

HOKORART. 

Virgil  M.  Dow 
William  Richards 
Balttts  Van  Kluck. 

1833. 
Jabez  Allen 
Vine  A.  Allen 
James  H.  Armsby 
Ezra  F.  Barker 
Joseph  Bates 
Lemuel  W.  Briffgs 
Martin  H.  Cow&s 
Volney  Danforth 
Daniel  Durgan 
Harvey  G.  Ford 
John  Gasley 
Thos.  B.  Glysson 
William  Gorham 
Daniel  Gould 
John  Gurley 
E.  W.  Howard 
John  L.  Near 
Wesley  Newcomb 
Thomas  Richards 
Calvin  Spencer 
A.  Stoutenburgh 
Lyman  Tenny 
Dean  Towne 
John  Wallace 
Wm.  C.  Warner 
Linus  S.  Wells 
David  Wheeler 
Elisha  Williams 
Amos  A.  Witherell 
William  Wright 
David  R.  Burrus 
Thomas  ConnaUy.32 

HONORART. 

Alexander  Acnold 
Lemuel  Wells. 

1834. 
Greorge  L.  Adams 
James  H.  Barnes 


Henry  S.  Brown 
Joseph  R.  Brown 
Greorge  Cook 
John  Cook 
Ely  Cook 
W.  Cochran 
Luther  P.  CowIm 
David  Crary 
Ira  Dales 
Henry  Dewey 
Stephen  Forman 
Samuel  H.  Graves 
George  C.  Howard 
Carlton  E.  Miles 
Lorenzo  L.  Patrick 
Zoroaster  Paul 
Hiram  S.  Potter 
Abraham  Sagar 
Nehemiah  C.  Sibley 
Joseph  D.  Stowwt 
Daniel  Ward 
Ezekiel  T.  Watson 
Henry  M.  Witherill 
Andrew  Wolf 
James  R.  Wood 
John  C.  Fuller      28 

BOHORART. 

William  Aiken 
Benj.  Friedenbwgfa 
Richard  Sill. 
1835. 
Spring^  Term. 
David  V.  Aokerman 
Elmer  Beecher       | 
James  Berry 
Samuel  C.  Brown 
Thompson  Burton 
Samuel  Clark 
James  S.  Ewing 
J.  B.  F.  Fuller 
Elbridge  G.  Gale 
Matthew  Gill 
David  C.  Goodale 
Lorenzo  James 
Benj.  D.  Knapp 
Samuel  Lacy 
Cyrus  V.  N.  Lent 
Galen  J.  Locko 
Abel  Lyon 
David  H.  Meacham 
Oliver  D.  Osgood 
Charias  H.  Payn 
John  L.  Perry 
Simon  G.  Place 
Robert  B.  Porter 
Heman  Shaw 
John  W.  Titus      25 

HOirORART. 

Charles  Backus 
FmU  Term, 
Alexander  Abbott 
George  W.  Blair 
James  W.  Bracket 
W.C.  CoUins 


Jonathan  Dodge 
W.  C.  Farrin^^ 
Benj.  Globensky 
Anson  Goodspeed 
Daniel  Henn 
W.  H.  £.  Hook 
Ebenezer  Howell 
Curtis  Lowry 
Seneca  £.  Park 
James  Rowland 
Eli  Saunders 
Azariah  B.  Shipman 
Richard  Sill 
James  H.  Thompson 
Ambrose  E.  Todd 
Jean  M.  F.  Tradeam 
Eleaier  B.  Wood.  SI 

HONORART. 

Hiram  S.  Newman 
Harmon  Tucker 
Joseph  Henry 
1836. 
Spring  Term, 
Charles  C.  Bemaa 
Reuben  Blawis 
Sylvester  Cartier 
Jesae  A.  Crowley 
John  P.  Cruger 
David  M.  D^e 
Harvy  F.  Deming 
Henry  A.  Gnavin 
Milton  W.  Gny 
Sylvanns  Hnntoon 
SmiUi  Inglehaet 
John  Mack 
Orville  Reynolds 
John  F.  Taylor 
Oscar  F.  Thomas 
Socrates  H.  Trvon 
Abram  Van  Woert 
Charles  C.  WaDin 
Charles  Wood 
Ed. M.Wheeler    90 

MOIfORART. 

John  p.  Higgins 
Henry  Benham 
James  Wade 

Fall  Term. 
John  Babcock 
Erasmus  D.  Baker 
James  Brown 
C.  B.  Chapman 
Charles  Dorion 
Wm.  B.  Donegani 
William  Dorr 
John  Ferguson 
A.  A.  Gardner 
Andrew  C.  Getty 
H.  E.  W.  B.  H  Jl 
Alonzo  Hariow 
Geo.  F.  X.  Holmes 
James  Mason 
Zenas  McKai  n 
Robert  MoKeMie 
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▲LVMin  AKD  HOIfOEART  GRADUATES. 


YXRMOlfT  MXDIOAL  COLLKOB' 


John  S.  Miller 
Saixmel  Potter 
Isaac  S.  Stackpole 
BeDJamin  Weeks 
Bennet  WiDg 
Samuel  S.  Wright 
Calrin  S.  Welhi.  23 

HORORART. 

Joseph  Braman 
Solomon  Dean 
William  Noble 
William  Perrine 
Mather  WilHam« 
1837. 
Springs  Term, 
£.  A.  Anderson 
Edward  S.  Bellean 
Israel  M.  Brown 
John  Branch,  jun. 
Henry  Carticr 
Lucian  P.  Cheney 
A.  P.  I/.  Consigny 
Ira  De  La  Mater 
Jean  B.  Desrosiers 
George  W.  Fish 
George  S.  Gale 
John  R.  Goodrich 
W.  Halsey,  jnn. 
Hosea  A.  Hamilton 
Thomas  M.  Hayes 
N.  M.  Herrington 
William  Holmes 
O.  A.  Hollenbeck 
Egbert  Jamieson 
Myron  Knowlton 
Van  Bnren  Lookrow 
Joseph  Lusingan 
Henry  Miller 
Joseph  N.  Northrop 
Jacoib  H.  Norwood 
Henry  P.  PulHng 
Fred.  A.  Putnam 
Lewis  Reynolds 
Russell  Tiffany 
Lucius  A.  Thomas 
U.  H.  Wheeler 
Joseph  Whelpley 
8.  G.  Stiekney.     33 

HONORARY. 

Abraham  Pulling. 

Fall  Ttrm. 
Timothy  Amiot 


Whole  number  of  Alumni,  531 

"         •*       ofHonorary  graduates,  63 


Fred.  R.  Bailey 
John  C.  Benham 
Ephraim  Brewster 
D.  C.  Chamberlain 
James  Christie 
I.  Des  Revtores 
Nahum  P.  Monroe 
Stephen  G.  Talmage 
Louis  H.  Ferland 
Robert  Frasier 
Alpheus  Goodman 
Charles  P.  Goss 
Joseph  N.  Gouin 
Edward  Grew 
Henry  R.  Hamilton 
John  B.  Holmes 
Ezekiel  M.  Wade 
David  D.  Wilcox 
DeW.C.Willoughby 
Geo.  H.  Young.    21 

nOHORART. 

Eli  Boit 

John  De  Wolf,  jun. 

1840. 
Eldn  G.  Carpenter 
Theodore  Gay 
Robert  Hathaway 
James  Sandford 
Fred.  P.  Wheeler  . 
John  A.  Yates.        6 

HOIfORART. 

Noses  Cobb 
Cha#.  W.  Horton. 

1841. 
Henry  Baxter 
Davis  L.  Carroll 
Solomon  Deck 
James  Ferguson 
Backus  H.  Haynes 
John  M.  Johnstone 
Hiram  Moiliroe 
J.  N.  Northrop 
Edwin  H.  Sprague 
C.  A.  L.  Sprague 
J.  Tunnicliff,  jun. 
T.  G.  Walker 
Wm.  8.  Way.        13 

BOHORART. 

Wm.  C.  Wallace 
John  Salter 
Nelson  Monroe. 


SXCTIOH  VI. 

Vermont  Medical  CoUeg$. 

This  institution  owes  ite  origin  to  the 
labor* -uid  efldrts  df  Dr.  Josej^  A.  Gal- 


lup. Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  his 
connection  with  the  Vermont  Academy 
of  Medicine  at  Castleton,  he  commenced 
preparations  for  opening  a  medical  school 
at  Woodstock.  A  suitable  building  hav- 
ing been  prepared,  lectures  were  com- 
menced, and  the  first  course  given  in  the 
autumn  of  1827.  The  institution  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  **  Clinical  School 
of  Medicine,"  and  the  students  for  several 
years  received  their  degrees  fi'om  Waters 
ville  College,  in  the  state  of  Maine.  In 
1830  a  connection  was  formed  betweea 
this  institution  and  Middlebury  College, 
In  consequence  of  which  the  President  of 
that  College  attended  the  anniversaries 
of  the  school  at  Woodstock,  and  conferred 
degrees  upon  such  students  as  were  rec- 
ommended for  that  purpose  by  the  medi- 
cal faculty.  This  arrangement  continued 
till  1836. 

In  October,  1835,  an  act  of  incorpora- 
tion was  obtained  from  the  legislature  of 
the  state,  and  the  institution  took  th» 
name  of  the  Vermont  Medical  College, 
By  this  act  it  was  constituted  an  indepen- 
dent medical  school,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
with  power  "  to  give  and  confer  all  such 
medical  degrees,  nonors,  diplomas,  or  li- 
censes as  are  usually  ffiven  or  conferred 
in  colleges  or  medical  mstitutions."  The 
same  act  also  provided  for  the  annual  ap 
pointment  of  i^  board  of  examiners  by  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  annual  lecture  term  in  the  Ver- 
mont Medical  College  at  Woodstock,  com- 
mences on  the  secoMi  Thursday  in  March, 
and  continues  13  weeks.  Examinations 
are  held  at  the  close  of  the  lecture  term, 
in  the  presence  of  th^  trustees,  faculty  ^ 
and  board  of  examiners^'^  and  deirrees  are 
conferred  upon  such  as  are  entitled  to  re* 
ceive  them.  Fee  for  the  course  of  lec- 
tures $50;  fee  for  those,  who  have  at- 
tended two  full  courses  at  a  regularly  es- 
tablished medical  school,  or  schools,  ftlO ; 
graduation  fee  (18.  In  the  recess  of  the 
lectures,  there  is  a  reading  term,  in  which 
instruction  is  given  to  resident  stndento 
in  connection  with  daily  recitations.  The 
reading  term  is  conducted  by  Dr.  Palmer, 
and  the  fee  is  (10  per  quarter. 

Previous  to  its  incorporation,  the  medi- 
cal school  at  Woodstock  was  controlled 
principally  by  ite  founder,  Dr.  Gallup, 
who  procured  the  assistance  of  such  lec- 
turers as  were  deemed  necessary.  Since 
that  period,  the  affairs  of  the  institution 
have  been  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees, 
a  list  of  whom,  together  with  the  officers 
and  medical  ficulty  since  its  incorpora- 
tion, and  all  the  graduates  from  the  be- 
ginning, ii  contained  in  the  follewiMg 
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TrUSTESS,  OrFtCERS,   AND    GRADUATES. 


Elected. 
1836 
1839 
1841 

1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1835 
1836 
1837 


1841 


1836 
1836 


1839 


1836 


1836 

1836 
1836 

1838 


1840  Phinehas  Spalding, 


1840 


Presidents,  Exit. 

Henry  H.  ChUde,  M.  D.  1839 
•David  Palmer,  M.  D.  1840 
HenryH.  Chil<U,M.  D. 

Trustees, 
♦David  Palmer,  M.  D.  1840 

Henry  H.  Childa,  M.  D. 
Willard  Parker,  M.  D. 
Rev.B.  C.C.Parker 
John  A.  Pratt,  Eaq. 
Norman  Williams,  A.  M. 
Robert  Watti,  Jr.,  M.  D. 
Gilman  Kimball,  M.  D. 
Hon.  Jacob  Collamer,  A.  M. 
Vice  President. 

Rev.  B.  C.  C.  Parker 

Secretary. 
Norman  Williams,  A.  M. 

Tre4isurer. 
John  A.  Pratt,  Esq. 
FacuUy  of  Medicwns. 
Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D., 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine^ 
1836    David  Palmer,  M.  D., 

Chemistry  and  Materia  Mediea^  1840 
Willaid  Parker,  M.  D., 

Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
R.  Watts,  Jr  ,  M.D.  Matomy,  1841 
Jacob  Collamer,  A.  M., 

Medical  Jtarisprudence. 
Gilman  Kimball,  M.  D., 

Surgery^  1840 

Surgery. 
Benjamin  R.  Palmer,  M.  D., 
Materia  Medica  and  Pharmasy^  1841 
1841     Robert  Watts,  Jr.,  M.  D., 

Principles  and  Prat,  of  Surgery, 
1841    AlonzO  Clark,  M.  D., 

Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica, 
1841     Benjamin  R.  Palmer,  M.  D., 
Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
Graduates. 
1830. 


Calvin  Allen 
Leonard  Barton 
John  P.  Carpenter 
AVillard  P.  Gibson 
Abraham  Harding 
Isaae  Miiiard 
Stillman  Ralph 
Jacob  Rice    * 
Oliver  Russ 
Nathan  H.  Thomas 
i^rasmusWinslow  11 

HOUORARY. 

Joseph  A.  Denison. 

1831. 
OrsoA  M.  Allabem 


Horace  Austin 
Volney  Church 
Jonathan  C.  Hall 
F.  L.  Kidder 
Willard  Kelsey 
Job  G.  LitUefield 
J.  F.  Miller 
Dalson  Morton 
Ludovici  Patch 
Royal  Sharp 
Guy  Staughton 
Aaron  Sumner 
William  F.  Tilton 
B.  O.  Tyler 
W.  A*Watkin3.    16 


HOrORART. 

Daniel  HuntingUm 
John  Clevelana. 

1832. 
WiUiam  R.  Adams 
Joel  Anger 
Edward  Barton 
J.  M.  G.  Blodget 
I.  D.  Carpenter 
Seneca  Carter 
Ira  Clement 
Oliver  J.  Corbin 
Hiram  CraadaU 
Sanford  Emery 
Phineas  Fletcher 
Charles  Hoit 
A.  H.  Jaquith 
W.  B.  Lincoln 
William  M.  Lyman 
T.  B.  MarttoD 
Horace  May 
J.  H.  Morso 
John  Mother 
John  Paul 
Hiram  Perkins 
Thaddeus  Phelps 
James  B.  Porter 
Horace  Powers 
Charles  S.  Sterling 
Hermon  H.  Smith 
Oliver  E.  Strong 
David  Whitney.    88 

BUNORAST. 

Peter  Renton 

1833. 
William  C.  Anthony 
P.  D.  Bradford 
Alfred  Gale 
Lewis  F.  Gallup 
Erasmus  Hamilton 
Albert  Kendrick 
William  Kilbum 
Ira  A.  Knapp 
•A.  F.  Leffingwell 
John  E.  May 
Hiram  Morgan 
Isaiah  Morsan 
Mordecai  Morton 
John  Robinson 
Washing.  Rossman 
Joseph  Tefit 
Joel  Vaile  • 

Charles  S.  Ward 
SethE.Winslow.  19 

1834. 
Luther  H.  Barber 
William  H.  Bissao 
Nelson  Coburn 
*Richard  H.  Colfax 
Harvey  Everett 
Allen  C.  Fay 
John  Meigs 
Nathaniel  Mitchell 


•Darwin  C.  Berry 
Lemuel  Richmmid 
WUUam  B.  Shaw 
Benjamin  Stout 
William  H.  Taylor 
James  M.  Tefit 
E.  Austin  Webb 
J.M.Woodworth.  17 

HOHORAitT. 

Isaac  Sonthworth. 

1835. 
Sanlord  Atherton 
Thomas  W.  Bailey 
Clark  BlaisdeU 
Isn^l  E.  Carter 
•William  O.  Caryl 
C«  C.  Chaffee 
Seth  L.  ChUds 
Salmon  H.  MoriU 
David  S.  Morse 
Thomas  S.  Moidey 
Charles  Perry 
Ansoa  L.  Petlee 
Dewey  H.  Robinson 
William  B.  SmaU 
Alanson  Stookwell 
Duncan  Wilson.  16 

1836. 
W.  O.  ChamberlMD 
Henry  A..  Childs 
Josiah  Fleeman 
William  E.  Ide 
Josiah  Miles 
James  Mason 
Isaac  D.  Proctor 
H.  H.  Robins^ 
John  O.  Wade 
Jacob  A.  Wood 
E.  D.  Worcester.  11 

1837. 
David  W.  Bailey 
Daniel  A.  Belknap 
Rial  Blanchard 
George  W.  Bliss 
A.  S.  Carpenter 
John  F.  Dagget 
Charles  Doron 
Thomas  €rordon 


John  L.  Kellogg 
WiUiam  M.  Ladd 
D.  L.  Lyman 
Harrison  Macintosh 
Elias  L.  Mnnger 
W.  C.  Pierce 
K.  D.  Webster 
Asahel  H.Wildes.  16 

1838. 
Richard  F.  Adams 
Julias  S.  Barstow 
Solomon  Blood 
Benoni  Cutter 
Amos  Eastman 
Asa  P.  Hammond 


Benjamin  R»  Palmer  Geeqipe  Hastings 
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William  B.  Hatch 
Cmnandor  F.  Ide 
George  F.  iBgalk 
Byl^ester  Mmoq 
Petar  S.  Smith 
8.  Horaee  Smith 
Sam'l  W.ThajeryJr 
Magloire  Turcot 
Henrj  i..  Watson 
Waldo  C.  Williams 
J.W.Woodbom.  18 

BONORART. 

Tb^philns  Clark 
William  Bridg^man 
George  W.  Darling 

1839. 
Josiah  P.  Barber 
James  C.  Briggs 
Milo  L.  Bomham 
W.  W,  Carpenter 
John  M.  Currier 
WilUun  O.  Fisk 
James  Fulton 
Charles  B.Holbrook 
Joseph  Knowles 
John  W.-Miles 
Iiewis  Morrill 
James  R.  Morse 
Joseph  B.  Murray 
Cyrus  Porter 
Edward  Vail.        15 

HONORART. 

Ptolemy  Edson 
Timothy  J.  Gridley 
Otis  Jenks 
Joseph  Morrin 

1840. 
John  W.  Barney 
Asa  Bigelow 
John  C.  Bolles 
Josiah  H.  GieneU 
Benjamin  F.  Grosh 


Whole  number  of  Alumni,  207 

«•  «•       of  Honorary  graduates  16 


SXCTIOV  VII. 
Medical  Societies. 

The  first  incorporated  medical  society 
in  Vermont  was  organised  on  the  19th  of 
August,  1784,  and  consisted  of  most  of 
the  physicians  residing  in  the  counties  of 
Bennin^n  and  Rutland.  The  act  of  in- 
coiporation  was  dated  October  25,  1784, 
and  its  corporate  name,  "  The  First  Med- 
ical Society  in  Vermont"  The  next 
medical  society  was  formed  in  Windham 
county,  in  1794,  and  incorporated  on  the 
2l8t  of  October  of  that  year,  by  the  name 
of  "The  Second  Medical  Society  in  Ver- 
mont.*'   On  the  6th  of  February,  1804, 


Alfred  Guillou 
Nathan  B.  Chase 
Lewis  Clarke 
John  A.  Cummings 
Horace  Douglass 
Adolphe  Dugas 
RoUin  £aton 
Erastns  N.  Foote 
Lenora  Foster 
Daniel  J.  Hoyt 
Isaac  B.  Marshall 
Lawton  C.  Slye 
James  M.  Stickney 
Hugh  T^rt 
M.  G.  J.  Tukesbury 
Charles  M.  Tuttle 
Wm.  W.  Van  Buren 
Jos.  £.  Warren.    23 

HONORARY. 

Samuel  S.  Butler 
Caleb  N.  Butler 
Gilman  Kimball 
Samuel  St.  John 

1841. 
Abiathar  W.  Annis 
J.  C.  Butler 
Lathrop  R.  Charter 
Chas.  D.  Cleveland 
Daniel  A.  Dorman 
Jacob  G.  EUiot 
Leland  J.  Graves 
Ch'ncey  B.Goodrich 
Sylvanus  H.  Haynes 
George  A.  Htnman 
Osman  L.  Huntley 
John  Ives 
Joseph  p.  Mansfield 
James  M.  Nye 
Joseph  H.  Streeter 
Isaac  Tabor,  Jr. 
Orville  Terry       17 


another  society  was  incorporated,  in  the 
county  of  Franklin,  denominated  "  The 
Third  Medical  Society  in  Vermont,"  and 
on  the  27th  of  October,  1812,  a  county 
medical  society  was  incorporated  in  the 
eounty  of  Windsor ;  but  no  state  society 
was  formed  till  the  year  1813. 

On  the  6th  of  November  of  this  yeari 
an  act  was  passed,  declared,  in  its  pre« 
amble,  to  be  for  *'  the  improvement  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  the  different  branch- 
es of  the  healing  art."  This  act  author- 
ized the  physicians  in  the  several  counties 
to  form  themselves  into  county  societies, 
conferring  upon  them,  when  thus  formed, 
corporate  poweri.  It  also  established  a 
general  society,  to  be  composed  of  three 
members  from  each  county  society  to  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  declared  these, 
when  duly  organized  W  the  choice  of  a 
president  and  other  officers,  to  be  a  cor- 
porate body,  by  the  name  of  '<  The  Vet- 
moni  Medical  Society,** 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which 
subiequentlv  experienced  some  modifica- 
tion, several  county  societies  and  a  state 
society  were  organized.  These  societies 
were  sustained,  for  several  years,  with 
considerable  spirit  and  ability,  and  exert- 
ed a  favorable  influence  throughout  the 
state,  in  correcting  the  evils  and  eleva- 
ting the  practice  and  standard  of  the  med- 
ical profession.  But  at  length  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  the  leading  physicians  in 
this  state  was  diverted  from  the  interests 
of  the  medical  societies  to  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  for  medical  lectures,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  societies  lan- 
guished ;  and,  for  several  years  previous 
to  1841,  the  state  medical  society  hardly 
had  a  name  to  live. 

This  state  of  thinsfs  was  deeply  lament- 
ed by  many  of  our  nrst  medical  men,  and 
through  their  exertions  during  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  the  attention  of  the  med- 
ical faculty  was  pretty  extensively  awa- 
kened to  the  subject  of  resuscitating  the 
Vermont  Medical  Society ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
1841,  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  society,  members  firom  different 
parts  of  the  state  assembled  at  the  state 
house  in  Montpelier,  and,  after  partially 
remodeling  their  constitution,  and  giving 
to  the  society  a  more  efficient  organiza- 
tion, elected  the  followiug  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year:  John  Bumell,  President; 
James  Spalding,  Vice  President;  Z.  P. 
Bumham,  Recording  Secretary;  Joseph 
Perkins,  Corresponding  Secretary;  Wal- 
ter Bumham,  Treasurer ;  Edward  Lamb, 
John  Fox,  H.  H.  Miles,  Seth  Cole,  Chas. 

Hall,  Redfield,  E.  Alexander,  J. 

A JUlen,  Frederick  Story,  Melvin  Barnes, 
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W.  R.  Ranney,  Jamei  Tinker,  Noadi&h 
Swifl,  Curat&rs;  and  one  or  more  CouU' 
ciJUors  in  «ach  county.  A  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers was  also  appointed:  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  saciety  is  to  be  hereafter 
held  at  the  state  house,  in  Montpelier,  on 
the  Wednesday  next  following  the  second 
Thursday  in  October,  at  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 


Burr  Seminary  Boildinf. 


Sbctioh  VIII. 
Burr  Seminary, 

This  institution  is  in  Manchester,  and 
was  incorporated  October  ^,  1829.  It 
owes  its  existence  to  the  munificence  of 
Joseph  Burr,  Esq.,  who  resided  many 
years  at  Manchester,  and,  by  patient  in- 
dustry and  an  upright  course  of  business, 
accumulated  property  estimated,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  April 
14,  1828,  to  amount  to  $150,000.  A  large 
portion  of  this  property  was  distributed 
by  will  to  public  institutions.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  principal  legacies :' 
Am.  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  ^VlfiWi 
««  Home  Missionary  Society,  10,000 
•*    Tract  Society,  10,000 

«<    Colonization  Society,  7,000 

««    Bible  Society,  15,000 

Vt  Domestic  Missionary  Society,    5,000 
Manchester  Congregational  Soc.,     5,000 
<'  Literary  Seminary,      10,000 

Middlebury  College,  12,000 

Williams  Collejre,  1,000 

Dartmouth  College,  1,000 

N.  W.  branch  of  Am.  Educa.  Soc.,  3,000 
The  910,000,  mentioned  above,  for  a 
literary  seminary  at  Manchester,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Bvrr  Seminary.  The 
condition  of  the  abore  grant  was  that 
within  the  period  of  five  years  from  the 
decease  of  the  legator,  '*  suitable  build- 


ings should  be  erected,  apparatus  and 
other  things  provided  for  the  furtherance 
and  accomplishment  of  the  object,  the 
expense  of  which  should  be  at  least  equal 
to  the  further  sum  of  $10,000." 

A  board  of  fifteen  trustees  was  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  incorporation.  They 
held  their  first  meeting  Dec.  16,  1829, 
and  proceeded  with  energy  to  <Vy  out 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  Mr.  fiurr. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  1833,  the  nec^ssaiy 
accommodations  having  been  provided, 
the  school  was  opened  with  appropriate 
public  exercises  in  the  chapel  or  the  insti- 
tution. Addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  John  Proudfit,  D.  D.,  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Lyman  Coleman,  who  had  been  appoint- 
ed prineipaL  With  the  latter  was  aaso* 
ciated  John  Aiken,  Esq.,  in  the  immedi- 
ate management  of  the  school,  and  under 
their  direction  it  soon  assumed  a  high 
place  among  the  literary  institutions  of 
New  EngUnd,  The  number  of  students 
the  first  term  amounted  to  146,  of  whom, 
a  large  proportion  were  professors  of  reli- 
gion, and  iuid  in  view  the  preparation  for 
the  gospel  ministry.  In  consequence  of 
the  endowment  by  Mr.  Burr,  the  taitlon 
of  those  students,  whose  circumstances 
require  it,  may  be  remitted  to  the  number 
of  30.  The  self-supporting  system  was 
adopted  in  the  beginning,  with  a  manual 
labor  department ;  but  it  proved  here,  as 
it  has  almost  every  where  els^,  unsuc- 
cessful, and  was  soon  abandoned.  The 
present  instructors  of  the  seminary  are, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Wickham,  A.  M.» 
PineipaL ;  William  A.  Bumham,  A.  M., 
Pricipal  of  the.  English  Department^  and 
S.  J.  M.  Merwin,  A.  B.,  Classical  Assist- 
ant. Board  is  furnished  by  the  steward 
at  cost,  varying  with  the  price  of  provis- 
ions, but  averaging  about  $1,50  per  week. 
Tuition,  to  those  who  are  not  benefieia^ 
ries,  from  $3  to  $5  a  quarter.  The  build- 
ing is  of  stone,  102  feet  long  and  four 
stories  high  including  the  basement.  To 
the  building  is  attached  a  kitchen  and 
wood  house  70  feet  long,  and  about  30 
acres  of  land,  with  a  valuable  house  for 
the  Principal.  Its  situation  among  the 
Green  Mountains  is  pleasant,  retired  and 
healthful,  and  where  there  are  few  temp- 
tations to  extravagance  and  vice. 


SiCTioir  IX. 
Ifonoieh  University* 
In  1820,  an  institution  was  established 
at  Norwich,  in  this  state,  under  the 


*  Tbtt  materiaU  for  this  aection  were  not  reeeired 
in  season,  or  it  would  hare  been  inserted  next  after 
Middlebury  Cellega. 
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of  tke  AinericaxiXiitdrary,Scienti6e  &  Mil- 
itary Academy,  and  a  commodioas  build- 
ing was  erected  for  its  accommodation.  It 
was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  and  continued  for 
^  A  number  of  years  in  a  yery  flourishing 
condition,  with  pupils,  or  cadets,  from 
nearly  all  the  states  in  the  Union.  Sub- 
8equen#y  the  principal  part  of  the  school 
was  removed,  by  Capt.  rartridge,  to  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut ;  but  it  was  at  length 
discontinued  there,  and  Capt.  P.  returned 
to  Norwich,  where,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
email  school  had  been  kept  up  in  the 
original  building  at  that  place.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  application  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  school  at  Norwich,  an  act 
was  passed  on  the  6th  of  November,  1834, 
incorporating  an  institution  by  the  name 
of  the  J^orwich  University,  and  giving  it 
power  to  confer  **  all  such  diplomas,  de- 
grees, honors,  or  licenses,  as  are  usuallv 
conferred  by  colleges,  or  universities. 
The  corporation  oonsista  of  25  persons 
besides  tne  president  of  the  University, 
who  is  ex  officio  member  and  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  The  trustees  are 
empowered  to  fill  their  own  vacancies,  are 
required  to  provide  for  a  constant  course 
of  instruction  in  military  science  and  civil 
engineering,  and  are  prohibited  from  es- 
tablishing any  regulations  of  a  sectarian 
character,  either  in  religion  or  politics. 
The  University  went  into  operation  under 
ita  charter  in  May,  1835,  and  held  its  first 
commencement  in  August,  1836. 

The  plan  and  principles  of  this  institu- 
tion are  very  unlike  those  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  generally.  There  is  no 
definite  period  in  which  the  regular  course 
of  studies  is  to  be  completed,  and  conse- 
quenlljr  there  is  no  general  division  of  the 
pupils  into  classes,  denoting  by  years  the 
several  stages  of  the  course.  Each  stu- 
dent is  permitted  to  advance  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  his  studies,  due  regard  being 
had  te  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
same,  and  when  he  has  completed  the 
full  course,  he  is  admitted  to  an  examina- 
tion and  to  the  honors  of  the  institution, 
if  found  qualified,  without  reference'  to 
the  time  he  has  been  pursuing  his  stu- 
dies. 

CouTMB  of  Studies.  The  repdar  course 
of  instruction  in  the  university  embraces 
the  following  branches,  viz :  the  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Spanish  and  English  lan- 
guages. Arithmetic,  the  construction  and 
/  use  of  Logarithms,  Algebra,  Geometry, 
Planometry,  Stereomet^,  Trigonometry, 
Mensuration  of  heighta  and  distances,  ap- 
plication of  Algebra  to  Geometry,  Isoper- 
imetry.  Conic  Sections,  Mechanics,  Hy- 
drostatics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  C)p« 
Pt.  II.  23 


tics,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Elements  of 
Chemistry,  Astronomy,  the  use  of  the 
Barometer,  Surveying,  including  Level- 
ing, Topographical  and  Military  Draw- 
ing, Civil  and  Military  Engineering,  Per- 
manent and  Field  Fortifications,  National 
Defence,  Militaiy  Tactics,  Ac.,  Geogra- 
phy, History,  Ethics,  Logic,  Rhetoric, 
Natural  and  Political  Law,  the  Laws  of 
Nations,  Mental  Philosophy,  Political 
Economy,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Music,  Fencing,  the  theoiy  of  Pro- 
jectiles and  ita  application  to  Gunnery « 
These  constitute  the  regular  course,  but 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  though 
taught  to  those  who  wish  to  study  them, 
.are  not  required  for  obtaining  a  diploma. 
For  the  accommodation  of  studenU  who 
have  not  the  time  or  means  to  complete 
the  full  course,  the  following  partial 
course  is  adopted,  which  will  well  qualify 
a  young  man  to  become  an  instructor  in 
an  English  institution,  a  practical  sur- 
veyor, or  assistant  engineer,  and  for  the 
ordinary  practical  duties  of  the  citizeii 
and  citizen-soldier,  viz  :  the  English  lan- 


lage.  Arithmetic,  Logarithms,  Algebra, 
Ueometry,  Trigonometry,  Mensuration  of 
heighta  and  distances,  Planometry,  Stere- 
ometry, Practical  Surveying,  including 


Leveling,  Topographical  and  Military 
Drawing,  the  Elemento  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Attronomy,  Geography,  His- 
tory, Ethics,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  the  Sci- 
ence of  Government  generally,  and  prac- 
tical Military  Science.  The  completion 
of  this  course  does  not  entitle  the  student 
to  a  diploma,  but  he  may  have  an  honor- 
able discharge  and  recommendation  sign- 
ed by  the  president. 

Admission.  For  admission  into  the 
university  the  candidate  must  be  at  least 
twelve  years  old,  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter ;  must  be  well  versed  in  the  elementa 
of  Arithmetic,  English  Grammar  and 
Geography,  and  able  to  write  a  fair  legi- 
ble hand.  Those  who  have  made  further 
advancementa  on  joining  the  university, 
are  allowed  to  take  the  station  to  which 
their  qualifications  entitle  them,  without 
any  charge  for  back  tuition.  None  are 
admitted  for  a  less  term  than  six  months ; 
and  the  pupils,  or  cadeta,  are  required  to 
dress  in  the  uniform  of  the  institution. 

Government,  The  immediate  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  is  vested  in  the 
president.  The  discipline  is  strict,  being 
in  principle  military,  and  in  practice  pa- 
rental. MUitary  exercises  are  attended  to 
at  such  hours  as  not  to  interfile  with  the 
regular  studies,  but  occupy  such  portions 
of  the  time  as  are  generally  spent  in  idle- 
ness, or  useless  amusements,  for  wbidi 
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thej  constitate  a  healthy,  rational,  and 
vsefol  substitute.  A  course  of  lectures 
•n  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  science  of  government  ffenerallr.. 
Political  Economy,  Military  Science  in 
its  several  departments,  Geography,  &c., 
is  delivered  annually  by  the  president. 

Commeneemenl  and  yacation.  The  an- 
nual commencement  is  on  the  Thursday 
next  following  the  third  Wednesdav  in 
August;  immediately  afler  which  there 
is  a  vacation  of  four  weeks — the  only  one 
in  the  year.  A  public  examination  is 
held,  commencing  on  the  Monday  of  the 
week  preceding  commencement,  and  con- 
tinuing one  week. 

Advantages.  The  advantage!  claimed 
by  the  institution  over  others  are, 

1st.  That,  while  other  seminaries  only 
fit  the  pupils  to  enter  on  the  study  of 
•ome  one  of  the  learned  professions,  this, 
in  addition,  fits  them,  if  they  see  fit,  to 
enter  directly  upon  the  discharge  of  the 
active  duties  of  life — to  become  agricul- 
turists,  merchants,  manufacturers,  teach- 
ers, surveyors,  enjgrineers,  or  soldiers,  as 
inclination  may  direct,  or  circumstances 
require. 

Sdly.  That,  by  allowing  each  student 
to  advance  as  rapidly  as  he  can,  in  his 
studied",  consistently  with  a  thorough  un- 
derstandinir  of  the  same,  much  time,  and, 
eonsequentiy,  much  expense,  may  be 
saved  in  completing  a  course  of  education. 

3dly.  That,  while  a  large  portion  of  the 
students  leave  other  institutions  with 
their  constitutions  broken  down  and  their 
health  so  much  impaired  as  to  incapaci- 
tate them  for  future  usefulness,  those  from 
the  Norwich  University,  in  consequence 
of  being  inured  to  regular  militarv  and 
other  exercises,  go  into  the  world  with 
firm  and  vigorous  constitutions,  capable 
of  enduriuff  fatigue  and  encountering  the 
severest  labors. 

CATALOGUE 

OF    TBB    CORPORATIOir,   OFFICIRS    AHD 
Gl^kOUATBS. 

Corporation. 
Capt.  Alden  Partridge, 
Hon.  Jedediah  H.  Harris, 
His  Exc.  Silas  H.  Jenison, 
Hon.  Caleb  Keith, 
Hon.  William  Noble, 
Hon.  David  P.  Noyes, 
John  Wright,  Esq., 
Hon.  Joshua  Stowe, 
Isaac  N.  Cushman,  Esq., 
Col.  Jonathan  P.  Miller, 
Dr.  William  Sweatt, 
Hon.  Hubbard  H.  Winchester, 
Hon.  Daniel  Cobb, 
Rev.  John  M.  Austin, 


Hon.  Aarcta  Loveland, 
Jabes  A.  Douglass,  Esq., 
Edwin  F.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Dr.  Ira  Davis, 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Denison, 
Hon.  Truman  Chittenden, 
Hon.  John  L.  Putnam, 
Dr.  Lyman  Lewis, 
Cyrus  Partridge,  Esq.,         • 
Rev.  Cyrus  Fay, 
John  S.  Cram,  Esq., 
William  H.  Duncan,  Esq., 
John  Wright,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
William  Sweatt,  TVeasurer, 
Alvin  E.  Bovee,  Ldbrarian» 

Board  of  Medical  Examinen, 

Dr.  William  Sweatt, 
**    Ira  Davis, 
««    Eldad  Alexander, 
•*    Thomas  Winslow. 
Executive  CommiUes, 

Dr.  William  Sweatt, 

Hon.  Aaron  Loveland, 

Dr.  Ira  Davis, 

John  Wright,  Em{. 

Faculty, 
Capt.  Alden  Partridge,  President^ 
and  Professor  ofJfatural,  Moral  and 
Intellectual  PhUosopky,  History,  Sd* 
enc6  of  Government,  Political  Eeomr 
omy  and  Military  Science. 
David  Richardson, 

Professor  of  Mathematics. 
H.  Villiers  Morris, 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  and 
Topographical  Drawing :  also,  Jls' 
sisiant  Military  Instructor. 
Alvin  E.  Bovee, 
Prof,  ofAnc.  and  Mod.  Languages. 

Stephen  N.  Warren, 

Assistant  in  Matkematies, 

James  V.  A.  Shields, 

Assistant  in  Mathematics. 
£.  B.  Perkins,  Instructor  in  Music. 

Graduates. 


1836. 
Alonzo  Jackman. 

HOUORART. 
A.   H. 

H.  P  Woodworth 
*Zerah  CoUmm 
Truman  B.  Ransom 

E.  L.  Brooks 
Edwin  F.  Johnson 
Valentine  B.  Horton 
J.  H.  Ward 
Gideon  B.  Welles 
J.  H.  Lawrence 

F.  PhnUpi 


Henry  S.  Ranney 
Aaron  L,  Batch 
E.  L.  Lee 
Benj.  Wright,  l  l  d 
M.  Robinson,  L  L  D 

1837. 
Cyrul  H.  Fay 
Josiah  Swett,  Jr. 
George  W.  Gilson 
Robert  Frazer 
Joseph  W.  Curtis 
Horatio  G.  Gilbert 
Eugene  E.  McLean 
W.  Seott  Slierwood 
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8.  R.  Streeter 
Joseph  H.  Streeter 
Robert  Frazer  *m  c  k 
Saml  B.  Grice  m  c  s 
Jos.  G.TildenMO 

HONORART. 
A.   M. 

Hathan  M.  Knapp 
Josepb  B.  Barleigh 
Josiah  Sanborn 
Henry  W.  Cashman 
Joseph  D.  Alien 

1838. 
Jay  Djer 
Jefaiel  Lillie 
John  C.  Murray 
Charles  D.  Lewis 
Johnson  Sbedd 
CoUins  Wight 
Chafles  Slack. 

HOKORART. 

J.  W.  Horr  m  o  E 
H.  y .  Morris  m  o  E 

1839. 
Oeorge  B.  Adams 
Walter  A.  Hurlbat 


Afrisiis  S.  Howard 
Samuel  Marsh 
Asa  C.  Manrin 
Youngs  B.  Wood 
William  Livingston 
James  A.  Hall 
Friend  P.  Fletcher 
Jonathan  Tarbell 
Joshua  Lineoln 

M.C.E. 

Samuel  Nichols,  2d 
Chauncey  Wright 
Cyras  B.  Burnham 
Charles  Lewis 

1840. 
Thomas  D.  Fell 
Sylvester  M.  Hewitt 
Lucius  Hurlbut 
Edward  Crowell 
Philander  Palmer 
Alvin  Roundy 
Joseph  Slfedd 
Simeon  Wheeler,  Jr. 
Daniel  Fuller 
Alonzo  Jaokman  a  m 
Josiah  Swett,  Jr.  a  m 


Whole  number  of  Alumni  61 

'*  honorary  graduates  '27 

Note. — Our  materials  for  the  preceding 
catalogue  were  mostly  derived  from  the 
annual  oatiilogue  for  1840,  and,  conse- 
,  quently,  we  are  unable  to  give  the  names 
of  the  graduates  in  1841,  although  their 
number  is  included  in  the  above  summary. 
The  times  of  the  appointment  and  exit  of 
trustees,  officers,  qdc.  not  ascertained. 


Bectiov  X. 

Printing — Periodicals  and  Books. 

Ilie  first  printing  office  in  Vermont 
was  established  at  Westminster,  in  the 
•nmrner  of  1778,by  Judah  Paddock  Spoon- 
er  and  Timothy  Green.  At  the  session 
of  the  legislature  in  October  following, 
Judah  P.  Spooner  and  Alden  Spooner 
were  appointed  state  printers.  The  laws 
which  were  passed  at  the  two  preceding 
•essions  of  the  legislature  had  been  pro- 
mulgated only  in  manuscript.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1781,  was  commenced,  at  Westmin- 
ster, by  J.  P.  Spooner  and  Timothy  Green, 
the  publication  of  the  first  newspaper 
ever  printed  in  Vermont.  It  was  called 
*TAe  Vermont  Gazette,  or  Green  Mountain 
Poet  Boy,**  and  it  had  for  its  motto  the 
following  couplet,  which  is  truly  charac- 
teristic of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Green 
Mountain  State : 


*  Mtsttr  of  Cinl  EsfiDMrbg, 


**  Pliant  ai  raedt  where  ttreams  of  freedom  glide  , 
Firm  a*  the  bille  to  item  oppression'!  tide.'* 

This  paper  was  issued  weekly  on  Mon- 
day, upon  a  sheet  of  pot  size,  and  was 
continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1783. 

The  second  newspaper  published  in 
Vermont  was  established  at  Bennington, 
by  Anthony  Haswell  and  David  Russell. 
It  was  called  **  The  Vermont  Gazette,  or 
Freeman* s  Depository.**  It  was  commen- 
ced June  5, 1783,  and  has  been  continued 
down  to  the  present  time,  a  period  of  59 
years.  The  printing  press  and  types, 
which  had  been  used  at  Westminster, 
having  been  purchased  by  George  Hough, 
he  removed  them  to  Windsor,  and,  in 
partnership  with  Alden  Spooner,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  1783,  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  paper  called  "  The  Vermont 
Journal,  and  Universal  .Advertiser.  Thi» 
was  the  third  paper  established  in  Ver* 
mont,  and  was  continued  till  about  the 
year  1834.  The  fourth  paper  was  The 
Rutland  Herald,  or  Rutland  Courier.  It 
was  established  June  25, 1792,  by  Antho- 
ny Haswell,  and  is  still  continued.  Since 
that  period,  a  l&rge  number  of  new  papere 
have  been  established  at  diffijrent  times 
in  diffisrent  sections  of  the  state,  but 
many  of  them  have  been  of  very  short 
contmuance.  The  number  of  weekly  pa- 
pers published  in  Vermont  is  at  present 
about  30.  Of  these,  three  are  reliffious 
papers,  and  one,  "  The  Voice  of  Freedom^** 
is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  religious  papers  are, 
**7%s  Vermont  ChronicU,**  which  is  the 
organ  of  the  Congreffationolists,  "TAeFcr- 
mont  Telegraph,  tne  organ  of  the  Bap- 
tists, and  **2Ae  Universalist  Watchman^** 
which  is  the  organ  of  that  denomination. 
We  have  taken  much  pains  to  ascertain 
the  names,  dates,  ^cc.,  of  the  periodicals 
which  have  been,  or  are  now,  published 
in  this  state,  but  with  very  imperfect  suc- 
cess. In  addition  to  those  named  in  the 
succeeding  table,  the  following,  and  many 
others,  probably,  have  been  published  in 
the  state,  of  which  we  know  little  but 
their  names :  Freemen's  Press,  by  Derick 
Sibley,  Montpelier ;  Vt.  Mercury,  Rut- 
land ;  Northern  Spectator,  Poultney ;  St. 
Albans'  Adviser;  Green  Mountain  Pala- 
dium,  Chester ;  Workingman's  Gazette, 
by  Haskell  &,  Palmer,  Woodstock ;  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  by  Wm.  L.  Garrison,  Ben- 
nington; Luminary, Randolph;  National 
Sf^dard,  by  Wm.  Slade,  Middlebury  ; 
American,  Middlebury;  State  Jour.Mont- 
pelier;  Repertory, 'by  J.  Spooner,  St.  Al- 
bans, Citizen  Soldier,  Norwich ;  Canadi- 
an Patriot,  Derby.  Several  small  temper- 
ance, agricultural,  and  medical  papers 
have  been  issued  for  a  short  time. 
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Newi  Paptra. 


)       Location         | 


Foundora. 


I  Oomuiapced.  \         BndtA. 


Vermont  Gazette 
Vermont  Gazette 
Vermont  Journal 
Rutland  Herald,  oi  Courier 
Farmer's  Library 
Federal  Galaxy 
Burlington  Mercury 
Tablet  of  the  Times 
Green  Mountain  Patriot 
Vergennes  Gazette 
Weekly  Wanderer 
Northern  S^tinel 
Middlebury  Mercury 
Vermont  Gazette 
Reporter 

Northern  Memento 
Post  Boy 

Vermont  Precursor 
Vermont  Watchmaa 
North  Star 
Vermont  Courier 
Vermont  Republican 
Champlain  Reporter 
The  Washingtoniaa 
Burlington  Gazette 
Verpaont  Mirror 
Bellows  Falls  Intelligencer 
Woodstock  ObserTer 
Repertory 
Vermont  Patriot 
Vermont  Chronicle* 
Burlington  Free  Press 
Vermont  Advocate f 
Poultney  Gazette 
Vermont  Telegraph 
Horn  of  the  Green  Mtns. 
American  Whig 
Universalist  li^tcbmant 
Farmer*s  Herald 
The  Vermont  Courier 
The  Vermont  Enquirer 
Argus 

Weekly  Messenger 
Windsor  Statesman 
Green  Mountain  Boy 
The  Spirit  of  Seventy-Six 
Vermont  Intelligencer 
The  People's  Press 
The  Vermont  Mercury 
Franklin  Republican 
Vergennes  Vermonter 
The  Caledonian 
Tuesday  News 
Vermont  Statesman 
Franklin  Messenger 
Vermont  Republican 
Windham  Co.  Democrat 
Brattleboro  Phoenix 
Bellows  Falls  Gazette 
North  American 
Vermont  State  Paper 
Vermont  Times 
The  Voice  of  Freedom 
The  Spirit  of  the  Ago 
Lamoille  Whig 
State  Banner 


Westminister 

Bennington 

Windsor 

Rutland 

Fair  Haven 

Brattleboro' 

Burlington 

Bennington 

Peacham 

Vergennes 

Randolph 

Burlinfftoa 

Middlebury 

Windsor 

Brattleboro* 

Woodstock 

Windsor 

Montpelier 

Montpelier 

Danville 

Rutland 

Windsor 

St.  Albans 

Windsor 

Burlinfftoii 

Middlebury 

Belows  Falls 

Woodstock 

Burlington 

Montpelier 

Bellows  Falls 

Burlington 

Royalton 

Poultney 

Brandon 

Manchester 

Woodstock 

Woodstock 

St.Johnsbury 

Woodstock 

Norwich 

Middlebury 

St.Johnsbury 

Windsor 

Burlington 

Windsor 

Bellows  Falls 

Middlebury 

Woodstock 

Sheldon 

Vergennes 

St.Johnsbury 

Chelsea 

CasUeton 

St.  Albans 

St.  Albans 

Brattleboro' 

Brattleboro' 

Bellows  Falls 

Swanton 

Johnson 

Windsor 

Montpelier 

Woodstock 

Johnson 

Bennington 


Spooner  A  Green 
Haswell  &  Rtissel 
Hough  Sl  Spooner 
Anthony  Haswell 
Mathew  Lyon 
Benjamin  Smead 
Donnely  &>  Hill 
Merrill  A  Langdon 
Farley  &>  Goss 
Samuel  Chipman 
Sereno  Wright 
J.  H.  Baker 
Huntington  A  Fiteh 
Nahum  Mower 
Wm.  Fessenden 
Isaiah  Carpenter 
Naham  Mowex 
Clark  Brown 
Samuel  Goss 
Ebenezer  Eaton 
Thos.  M.  Pomeroy 
Farnsw'th&Churc'l 
Morton  A*Willard 
Joeiah  Dunham 
Hinckley  Sc  Fish 
Samuel  Swift 
T.  G.  Fessenden 
David  Watson 
Jeduthan  Spooner 
George  W.  Hill 
E.  C.  Tracy 
H.  B.  Stecy 
Wyman  Spooner 
Shute  &  Smith 
Orson  S.  Murray 
Edward  C.  Purdy 
Hemingway  Sl  Sner 
Wm.  Bell  [win 

Luther  Jewett 

B.  F.  Kendell 
Davis  dt  Porter 

C.  C.  Waller 
Samuel  Eaton 
Tolford  &  Fleteher 
Richards  &  Co. 
Darius  Jones 

B.  G.  Cook 
E.Maxham 
Haske>l  &  Palmer 
J.  W.  TutUe 

R.  W.  Griswold 
A.  G.  Chadwick 
W.  Hewes 
Ovid  Miner 
E.  B.  Whiting 

C.  G.  Eldridffe 
G.  W.  Nichols 
W.  E.  Ryther 
John  W.  Moore 
H.  J.  Thomas 
C.  G.  Eastman 
C.  H.  Severance 
Chauncy  L.  Knapp 
C.  G.  Eastman 
Joseph  Poland 
£.  Davis 


2  years 

1840 
Mayl841 
Jan  1843 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 

^IbimovMltoWiiidMriaOti.l^  f  AwnpTsd  toCbslMa.  i  BMnoTSd  to  MoBtpsUsr. 


Feb. 
Jun. 
Aug 
Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Aug 

Jan. 

Mar 

Dec 

Mar 

Feb. 

May 

Jan 

Nov 

Sep 

Jan 

July 

Jan 

Apr 

July 

Sep 

Sep 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 
Apr 
June 


July 
Sep 
Mar 

Oct 

July 

Jan 

Dec 

Oct 

Jan 

Apr 

Apr 

Jan 
July 

]2 

Jan 

Nov 

Aug 

Apr 


June 
Jan 

May 
Juno 
Mar 


781 
783 
783 
792 
793 
797 
797 
797 
798 
798 
801 
801 
801 
801 
803 
805 
806 
806 
807 
807 
808 
809 
809 
810 
814 
812 
817 
820 

826 
826 

827 


830 
.829 
829 
828 
830 
829 
831 
832 
833 
834 
835 
835 
836 
837 
837 
.838 
837 
837 
838 
838 
840. 
836 
834 
838 


838 
839 
839 
840 
840 
841 


1783 
contin'd 

contin'd 
3or4yr» 

1799 

Mar  1807 

181t 
contin'd 
Jan  1810 


Feb  1806 
Jan  1808 
Sep  1807 
oontin'd 
contin'd 
Mayl810 
1834 

4or5yT» 
Feb  1817 
Sep  1816 

1833 

contin'd 
contin'cl 
contin'd 


contin'd 


oontin'd 

1837 

1831 
contin'd 
Oct  1833 

1840 
Mar  1835 

1837 

contin'd 
contin'd 
1839 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
contin'd 
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Books, — The  ereater  part  of  the  books  itaued  from  the  preas  in  Vermont  haye 
beeh  reprints  or  works  first  published  elsewhere,  and  some  of  these  reflect  hiffh 
credit  upon  the  Vermont  editors  and  publishers.  The  principal  original  works 
are  embraced  in  the  following  table. 


BAMB,  OB  TITLB. 


Proceedings  of  Ne  w  York,  [Paw. 
Animadversarv  Address,  [-P* 

Vindication  of  Vermont,         [P. 
Vermont's  appeal,  (P. 

Principles  of  Government, 
Narrative  of  Captivity, 
Oracle  of  Reason, 
Natural  and  Civil  History  of  Vt 
^  Letters  upon  Vermont, 
History  of  Vermont, 
Algerine  Captive,  Srols. 

Nat.  &  Civil  History  of  Vt.  2  vis. 
Digested  Index,  of  Keportf  3  vis. 
Epidemics  of  Vermont, 
Bpelling  Book, 
Truth  Displayed, 
Fall  of  Palmyra,         (Poem) 
On  Free  Agency, 
Harmon's  Journ(U» 
Essay  on  Contracts, 
The  Etherial  Director, 
The  Primary  Instructor,  Sp.Book. 
System  of  Arithmetic, 
Vermont  State  Papers, 
Gazetteer  of  Vermont, 
Botanist  and  Family  Physician, 
Missionary  Gazetteer, 
The  Christian  Instructor, 
Essays,  Metaphysical, 
Remarkable  events. 
The  Youth's  Asst.  (Arithmetic) 
English  Grammar, 
Christian  Instructer  Instructed, 
Hudson's  Letters, 
Youth's  Assistant, 
Greek  Lez'n  of  New  Testament, 


Spelling- Book, 
History  of 


listory  of  Vermont, 
History  of  Vermont, 
The  Silent  Harp,      (Poems) 
History  of  Vermont, 
Christianity  Vindicated, 
Principles  of  Government, 
Primitive  Creed, 
Banks  and  Usury, 
May  Martin, 
Practical  Forms, 
Primitive  Church, 
Gothic  Architecture, 
Church  of  Rome, 
ProtesUncv  and  Matrimony, 
Icelandic  Grammar, 
Universalism, 

Institutes  of  Medicine,  2  vols. 
The  Green  Mountain  Boys,  2  vols. 
The  Gift,  fPocms) 


AnTBOB. 


Ethan  Allen, 
Ethan  Allen, 
Ethan  Allen, 
S.  R.  Bradley, 
Nathl.  Chapman, 
Ethan  Allen, 
Ethan  Allen, 
Samuel  Williams, 
J.  A.  Graham, 
Ira  Allen, 
Royal  Tyler, 
Samuel  Williams, 
Nicholas  Baylies, 
Joseph  A.  Gallup, 
Seth  Leonard, 
Benjamin  Osbum, 
N.  H.  Wright, 
Nicholas  Baylies, 
Dan.  W.  Harmon, 
Daniel  Chipman, 
U.  C.  Burnap, 
Jasper  Hazen, 
Beriah  Stevens, 
Wm.  Slade, 
Z.  Thompson, 
Silas  G^askill, 
Walter  Chapin, 
Josiah  Hopkins, 
Asa  Burton, 
Leonard  Deming, 
Z.  Thompson, 
Rufus  Nutting, 
Noah  lievinfiTs, 
Charles  Hudson, 
Z.  Thompson, 
Sam'l  C.Loveland 
Jonathan  Lamb, 
F.  S.  Eastman, 
Nathan  Hoskins, 
Elizabeth  Allen, 
Z.  Thompson, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
Nathl.  Chipman, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
J.  O'Callaghan, 
D.  P.Thompson 
Asa  Aikens, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
John  H.  Hopkins, 
J.  O'Callaghan, 
Geo.  P.  Afarsh, 
Andrew  Rovce, 
Joseph  A.  Gallup, 
D.  P.  Thompson, 
Sophia  Watrous, 


Hartford,  Con. 
Windsor, 
Hartford,  Con. 
Rutland, 

Bennington, 

Walpole,  N.  H, 

London, 

London, 

Walpole,  N.H, 

Burlmgton, 

Montpelier, 

Rutland, 

Rutland, 

Middlebury, 

Montpelier, 

Andover,  Mass 

Middlebury, 

Middlebury, 

Woodstock, 

Saratoga,  N.  Y 

Middlebury, 

Montpelier, 

Danville, 

Woodstock, 

Middlebury, 

Portland, 

Middlebury, 

Woodstock, 

Montpelier, 

Middlebury, 

Woodstock, 

Woodstock, 

Woodstock, 

Burlinffton, 

Brattleboro*, 

Vergennes, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Montpelier, 

Windsor, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Burlington, 

Windsor, 

Boston, 

Montpelier, 

Montpelier, 


{ 

r 

1774 

24 

1778 

172 

1779 

52 

1779 

192 

179-^ 

1779 

477 

1784 

416 

1794 

187 

1697 

1798 

428 

1797 

1008 

1809 

1512 

1814 

1815 

2S6 

1816 

726 

1816 

143 

1817 

216 

1820 

432 

1820 

224 

1829 

72 

1829 

160 

1K2il 

423 

1823 

568 

1823 

312 

1824 

203 

1824 

420 

1825 

312 

1825 

414 

1824 

324 

1825 

160 

1825 

136 

1825 

237 

1827 

327 

1827 

266 

1828 

1828 

180 

1829 

110 

1828 

316 

1831 

120 

1833 

252 

1833 

178 

1833 

330 

1833 

415 

1834 

300 

1835 

1835 

448 

1836 

392 

1836 

46 

183$ 

406 

1837 

328 

1837 

188 

1838 

207 

1839 

886 

1839 

536 

1839 
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Of  the  theological  tnd  metaphTMcal 
worke  in  the  above  lUt,  we  shall  ex- 
press no  opinion.  £aoh  person  will  donbt- 
less  try  them  by  the  standard  of  his  own 
Tiews  and  creed,  and  his  jadffment  will 
be  fashioned  accordingly.  T%e  work  of 
Dr.  Burton  is,  howeTer,the«ifht  by  manv 
to  evince  considerable  acnmen  and  depth 
of  thought.  Of  the  political  writings  of 
Ethan  Allen  we  have  already  spoken. 
They  served  their  purpose  and  have  pass- 
ed awayr  Dr.  William's  History  of  Ver- 
mont, though  diffuse  in  style  and  embra- 
cing much  foreign  matter,  will  long  con- 
tinue our  standard  work.  Graham's  work 
upon  Vermont  has  very  little  to  recom- 
mend it,  excepting  the  excellent  paper 
and  fair  type  upon  which  it  is  prmted. 
Jt  contains  few  nets  worth  remembering. 
Ira  Allen,  being  himself  an  actor  in  most 
of  the  affairs  which  he  narrates,  has  in- 
fused into  his  history  much  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times  of  which  he  wrote,  but  as  he 
wrote  principalljT  from  memory  there  is 
•ome  confusion  in  the  order  of  events. 
Mr.  Slade's  Vermont  State  Papers  is  an 
invaluable  repository  of  our  documentary 
history.  Judge  Chipman's  work  on  the 
principles  of  government  will  be  read  and 
admired  for  its  sound  views  long  after  its 
venerable  author  has  gone  down  to  the 
grave,  upon  the  confines  of  which  he  is 
now  lingering  at  the  age  of  90  years.  The 
work  on  contracts,  by  Daniel  Uhipman,is 
regarded  as  a  standard  authority.  Dr. 
Gallop's  work  on  Epidemics  embraces 
many  interesting  and  valuable  fitcts,  and 
many  sound  and  judicious  observations, 
4uid,  together  with  his  recent  and  more 
elaborate  work,  The  Institutes  of  Medi- 
cine, is  calculated  long  to  sustain  his  high 
reputation  as  a  practitioDer  and  lecturer. 
The  Missionary  Gaietteer,  by  Mr.Chapin, 
was  a  valuable  work  of  much  research 
and  labor — poorly  requited.  Leonard's 
huge  Spelling  Book,  and  Stevens'  more 
huge  Arithmetic — still  standing  on  the 
ehelvesof  our  old  bookstores — ^monuments 
of  folly.  Of  the  other  school  books  in  the 
above  list,  their  limited  use  speaks  not 
very  highly, — no  sure  criterion,  however, 
of  their  merits ',  for  we  have  long  since 
learned  that  the  po(^ularity  of  school  books 
depends  rather  upon  the  caprice  of  teach- 
ers and  the  puffing  and  ener^  of  book- 
sellers than  upon  their  intrinsic  merits. 

In  poets  and  writers  of  fiction,  Vermont 
has  not  been  prolific.  The  Silent  Harp 
and  the  Gift  contain  some  very  good  arti- 
cles, but,  were  it  otherwise,  compassion 
for  the  fair,  but  afflicted,  writers,  would 
create  a  local  interest  in  their  works. 
Many  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry  of  consid- 
erabie  merit  have  originated  in  Vermont. 


The  author  of  the  Algerine  Captive  seemfl 
to  have  been  our  pioneer  in  the  field  oi 
fiction,  in  which  our  respected  namesake^ 
the  author  of  the  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
has  at  present  no  competitor.  The  work 
last  mentioned  is  one  of  much  interest, 
and,  in  general,  exhibits  a  fair  view  of  the 
characters  and  the  period  to  which  it  la- 
lates. 

Moftumes.  Attempts  have  been  mad^ 
at  various  times  to  establish  and  snstani 
monthlv  and  semi-monthly  magazines, 
devoted  to  literary,  scientific,  religious 
and  miscellaneous  subjects,  but  Uiese 
have,  generally,  been  attended  with  little 
success.  The  earliest  work  of  this  kind, 
of 'which  we  have  any  particular  knowl- 
edge, was  the  Rural  Magazine,  or  Ver- 
mont Repository,  published  at  Rutland, 
in  monthly  numbers  of  56  pages  each, 
during  the  years  1795  and  17^6.  It  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Samuel  Williams,  and  con- 
tains, besides  other  interesting  matters,  a 
valuabfe  collection  of  documents  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  this  sUte.  The 
numbers  form  two  octavo  volumes  of  660 
pages  each,  but  entire  copies  of  it  are  now 
seldom  met  with.  The  next  magazine  of 
anv  oonseeuenoe  was  the  Adviser,  pub- 
lished at  Middlebury,  under  the  direction 
of  the  convention  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  It  was  commenced  in  January, 
1609,  was  published  in  monthly  numbers 
of  32  pages  each,  and  was  continued  sev- 
en years.  It  contains  much  valuabla 
matter,  particularly,  in  relation  to  tho 
Congregational  church  in  this  state.  The 
Repertory  was  published  at  Middlebury, 
by  an  association  of  gentlemen.  It  was 
devoted  to  literary  and  scientific  subjects, 
was  commenced  in  1812,  and  numbers 
issued  occasionally  till  1817.  The  Chris- 
tian Repository  was  published  at  Wobd- 
stock,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Loveland, 
and  was  devoted  to  the  support  of  the 
doctrines  of  Universalism.  it  was  issued 
in  oAonthly  numbers  of  duodecimo  form, 
was  commenced  in  the  year  1820,  and 
was  continued  several  years.  The  Epis- 
copal Register,  a  monthly  periodical,  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Enisoopal  church,  was  commenced  at 
Middlebury,  in  Januarv,  1826,  and  con- 
tinued four  years.  The  Mother's  and 
Ladies*  Book  was  commenced  at  Chelsea 
in  1839,  and  is  still  continued.  It  is  ed- 
ited by  Miss  Sophia  A.  Hewes.  Besides 
these,  a  marine  called  the  Iris  was 
published  at  Burlington,  by  Mr.  Guy  C. 
Worth,  in  1628  and  part  of  1829,  and  the 
Green  Mountain  Repository,  edited  by 
the  Author,  was  published  at  the  same 
place  during  the  year  1832.   Several  oth* 
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6rt,  eqaallj  ephemeral,  h&ye  from  time  to 
time  Bpraiig  ap  in  difierent  places. 

Vermont  Registers,  There  were  aoT- 
eral  auecessiTe  annaal  politieal  Regiaters 
pnbliihed  at  Rutland  prerioas  to  the  year 
1800,  but  the  ea^ieat  aeriet  which  was 
eonttniied  any  considerable  length  of 
time  was  commenced  at  Middlebuir,  in 
1803,  by  Hontington  A  Fitch,  and  was 
•ontinned  about  13  ^ears.  The  next  se- 
ries of  Vermont  Registers  was  commenced 


at  Burlington,  in  1810,  bv  Samnel  Mills» 
and  was  pnblished  annaally  till  1894.  In 
1818,  a  Register  and  Almanac  was  com- 
menced at  Montpelier,  which  has  been 
published  annaally,  and  which  is  still 
continued.  These  series  of  Registers 
embrace  a  large  amount  of  political  and 
other  facts,  and  are  highly  worthy  of  » 
place  in  our  public  libraries,  as  works  of 
reference,  but  we  are  not  aware  that  com* 
plete  series  of  them  are  any  where  to  be 
found. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

REUGION  AND  RKUGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS. 


SXCTIOH  L 

RdigUm  of  the  State. 

Although  we  have  in  the  United  States 
no  religious  establishment,  we  certainly 
haye  an  established  religion,  and  that  re- 
ligion is  Christianity.  The  existence  of 
Christianity,  and  its  binding  force,  as  the 
religicm  of  the  land,  oTer  the  consciences 
•nd  conduct  of  the  people,  is  recognized 
by  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  nearly, 
or  quite  all  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  and 
they  all  recognise  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament scriptures  as  containing  the  doc- 
trines and  precepts  of  this  religion.  But 
here  they  stop.  They  do  not  attempt  to 
define  the  doctrines  which  these  scrip-, 
tores  inculcate,  or  to  giye  preference  to 
any  one  of  the  various  sects  into  which 
Christians  are  divided.  Having  estab- 
lished, the  Bible  as  the  religious  charter, 
individuals  are  left  to  interptet  it  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  judgments 
and  consciences,  provided  they  do  not 
disturb  or  interfere  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  others. 

In  the  constitution  of  Vermont,  and  in 
the  subsequent  acts  of  the  legislature, 
Christianity  is  itrj  clearly  recognised  as 
the  religion  of  the  state.  In  the  third 
article  m  the  declaration  of  rights  it  is  de- 
clared, **  that  all  men  have  a  natural  and 
unalienable  right  to  worship  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
conscienoes  and  understandings,  me  in 
their  opinion  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
word  Of  Ood"  Here  the  word  of  God,  or 
the  Bible,  is  plainly  recognized  as  the 


basis  of  religious  opinion  and  worship. 
And  while  the  article  goes  on  to  declare 
that  no  man  ought  to  m  compelled  to  at* 
tend,  erect,  or  support  any  place  of  wor- 
ship contrury  to  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science, it  is  plainly  implied  that  his  con- 
science is  to  be  enlightened  and  guided 
by  the  Bible.  It  speaks  of  the  various 
denominations  of  Christians  as  constitu- 
ting the  whole  communis,  and  enjoin* 
upon  all  the  observance  of  the  Christian 
Sabbath  and  the  keeping  up  of  such  sort 
of  religious  worship  as  **to  them  shall 
seem  most  agreeable  to  the  retealed,triU 
of  God.** 

At  the  first  session  of  the  general  as- 
sembly in  1778,  a  resolution  to  observe 
the  Lord's  Day  as  the  Sabbath,  was  among 
the  first  adopted  by  that  body,  and  in  our 
first  printed  code  of  laws,  enacted  in 
1779,  is  a  law  enforcing  the  observance  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath  and  for  preventing 
the  disturbance  of  religious  worship.  Ana 
shortly  afterwards  an  act  was  passed,  en- 
titled **  an  act  for  supporting  ministers  of 
the  gospel,"  based,  as  was  declared  in  the 
preamble,  on  the  **  importance  to  the 
community,  as  well  as  to  individuals,  that 
the  precepts  of  Christianity  be  publicly, 
and  at  stated  times,  inculcated  on  tlM 
minds  of  the  inhabitants." 

But  while  Christianity  is  plainly  re- 
cognised as  the  religion  of  the  state,  and 
while  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible  are 
the  acknowledged  basis  of  our  legislative 
enactments,  and  while  some  kina  of  reli- 
gious worship,  regulated  by  the  word  of 
Gody  is  enjoined  upon  all,  government 
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hu  wiselj  left  the  particular  modes  of 
worship  ahd  the  internal  reflations  of 
churches  to  the  jadgments  and  donscien- 
ces  of  individuals,  proyided  they  do  not 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  others,' or  cor- 
rupt the  morals  and  good  order  of  society. 

In  the  grants  of  townships  in  this  state, 
made  by  the  provincial  government  of 
New  Hampshire,  three  rights  were  re- 
served for  the  support  and  propagation  of 
Christianity,  one  as  a  glebe  for  a  minister 
of  the  church  of  England,  one  for  the  so* 
ciety  for  propagating  the  gospel,  and  one 
for  the  first  settled  minister.  A  right  for 
the  first  settled  minister  was  also  reserved 
in  the  Vermont  grants. 

An  account  of  the  principal  religious 
denominations  in  this  state  will  be  round 
in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter. 


Sectioit  II. 
Congregational  Churches  in  Vermont, 

BY  REV.  THOMAS  A.  MERRILL,  D.  D.* 

The  first  congregational  church  in  Ver- 
mont was  organised  at  Bennington,  De- 


*  Kindlf  furnUhad  in  h^baM  of  tb«  Geueral  Con< 
ventton  or  the  Conffrefational  ehurohes  in  Vermont, 
u  whieh  bodjr  app1ie«tioa  wm  made  for  the  samo. 


Cember  3d,  1762,*  by  the  union  of  two 
small  churches,  the  members  of  which 
had  removed  to  that  place  from  Hardwick 
and  Sunderland,  in  Massachusetts.  This 
church,  on  the  24tK  of  May,  1763,  gave 
**acall"  to  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Dewey, 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Westfield,  Massa^ 
chusetts,  and  appointed  a  oommittee  to 
confer  with  him  and  his  church,  and  to 
make  all  needed  arrangements  and  stipu- 
lations. The  result  was,  the  church  in 
Westfield  of  which  Mr.  Dewey  was  paa- 
tor,  united  with  the  church  in  Benning- 
ton, August  14, 1763,  and  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  council  of  two  pastors  and  two 
**  messengers,"  which  met  at  Westfield 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Dewey  became  pastor 
of  the  new  or  united  church.  The  union 
was  doubtless  formed  with  the  under- 
standing, that  the  members,  who  had  con- 
stituted the  Westfield  church,  were  about 
to  remove  to  Bennington.  The  present 
churches  in  the  three  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts from  which  came  the  three  churches 
that  originally  constituted  the  church  io 
Bennington,  all  date  their  organization 
previous  to  1763.  It  is  therefore  highly 
probable,  if  not  certain,  especially  in  view 
of  oral  and  other  testimony,  that  the  three 
churches,which  originally  constituted  the 
first  church  in  Vermont,  were  composed 
of  persons,  who  in  those  days  were  denom- 
inated separatists.  The  separatists  disap- 
proved of  the  authority  which  the  laws 
then  gave  the  civil  magistrates  over  ec- 
clesiastical concerns,  and  which  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Cambridge  platform.  The 
church  in  Bennington  at  its  organization 
made  the  following  record :  "  It  is  agreed 
upon  and  voted  by  the  church  in  Ben- 
nington, that  they  make  an  exception  in 
the  fourth  paragraph  in  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter in  the  Cambridge  platform  in  respect 
to  using  the  civil  power  to  support  the 
gospel ;  and  also  the  ninth  paragraph  in 
the  seventeenth  chapter  in  respect  to  the 
civil  magistrate's  coercive  force."  Few 
if  any  other  churches  in  Vermont  ever 
made  any  reference,  at  the  time  of  their 
organization,  either  to  the  Cambridge  or 
Saybrook  platform.  They  were  substan- 
tially independent,  though  acknowledg- 
ing the  necessity  of  councils  in  ordina- 
tions and  the  utility  of  them  in  cases  of 
difficulty;  for  Vermont  was  not  settled 
till  the  era  of  lay  ordinations  among  con- 
gregationalists  in  New  England  had  pass- 
ed away.  The  churches  very  universally, 
except  in  some  cases  of  great  disorder. 


•  The  materiali  of  the  followinf  brief  aketeh  of 
ooofregationalUnn  in  VeroMMit  are  derived  almoai 
wholly  from  original  records.  The  statements,  there- 
fore, are  soppoted  to  be  as  correct  as  the  nature  of 
the  ease  will  adroit.— r.  A.  MerrUL 
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hBl4,  each  otiiM  in  fellowstiipy  and  ac' 
knowledged  a  kind  of  undefined  respoo' 
flibility  to  each  other. 

The  church  in  Newbury  originally  com- 
posed of  members  living  on  both  sides  of 
Connecticut  riyer,  was  organized  in  the 
«*  fall  of  1764/'  Having  given  Mr.  Peter 
Powers  an  invitation  to  settle,  they  voted, 
that  the  council  should  **  meet  for  said 
installment  down  country,  where  it  is 
thought  best."  "  Mr.  Powers  was  in- 
stalled at  Hollis,  (N.  H.)  February  27, 
1765,  over  the  church  in  Newbury,"  and 
preached  his  own  installation  sermon. 

The  church  in  Thetford  was  the  only 
one  in  Vermont,  so  far  as  cai^  be  ascer- 
tained, which  was  organized  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  **  halfway  covenant."  Du- 
ring the  short  ministry  of  Mr.  Sumner, 
persons  were  *^  admitted  to  own  the  cov- 
enant and  pat  themselves  under  the  watch 
and  care  of  the  church"  without  coming 
to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
Respecting  Mr.  S.  Dr.  Burton,  his  suc- 
cessor observes  :  *'*'  in  the  time  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  he  being  a  warm  tory  soon 
found  the  times  too  warm  for  him,  and 
secretly  absconded." 

The  following  is  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
plete list  of  the  congregational  churches, 
that  were  organized  in  Vermont  previous 
to  the  revolution  in  1776 : 

Bennington,  1762 

Newbury,  2764 

Westminster,  1767 

Windsor,  about  1768 

Norwich,  1770 

Brattleborough,  about  1770- 

Guilford,  about  1770 

Rockingham,  about  1770 

Thetford,  1773 

West  RuUand,  1773 

Newfane,  1774 

Putney,  1776 

Marlborough,  1776 

While  New  York  was  exercising  juris- 
diction over  the  south  part  of  Vermont,  a 
ministerial  association  was  formed,  Octo- 
ber, 1775,  in  what  is  now  denominated 
Windham  county,  and  was  composed  of 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Abner  Reeve  of  Brat- 
tlebcvough,  Hezekiah  Taylor  of  Newfane, 
Joseph  Bullen  of  Westminster,  and  Sam- 
uel Whiting  of  Rockingham.  Their  pre- 
amble beffins,  *^  we  the  subscribers,  min- 
isters of  tLe  gospel  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland and  state  of  New  York,"  ^. 
**  think  it  expedient  and  our  duty  to  asso- 
ciate and  unite  in  an  ecclesiastical  body." 
They  retained  the  name  of  Cumberland 
till  June  2,  1785.  No  other  association 
appears  to  have  been  formed  for  13  years. 
The  following  ministers  were  ordained 
or  installed  before  the  revolution : — Jede- 1 


diah  Dewey,  Bennington,  August  14,1763; 
Peter  Powers,  Newbury,  February  27, 
1765;  Jesse  Goodell,  £ast  Westminster, 
June  ]  1, 1667 ;  James  Wellman, Windsor, 
September  29, 1768 ;  Abner  Reeve,  Brat- 
tleborough, 1770 ;  Ebene^er  Gurley,Guil- 
ford,  1770;  Samuel  Whiting,  Rocking- 
ham, October  27,  1773;  Joseph  BuJlen, 
£ast  Westminster,  Julv  6,  1774 ;  Heze- 
kiah  Taylor,  Newfane,  August  1774  ;  Be- 
najah  Roots,  West  Rutland,October  1774  ; 
Clement  Sumner,Thetford,  1775 ;  Lyman 
Potter,  Norwich,  August  31, 1775. 

The  associations  consist  of  ministers^ 
who  meet  for  mutual  improvement.  While 
they  aim  in  various  ways  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  church,  and  have  of  course 
a  constitution  or  a  few  bye-laws,  ther 
neither  exercise  nor  claim  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority.  By  common  consent  the 
licensing  of  candidates  for  the  ministry 
devolves  on  them,  though  in  some  instan- 


ces this  is  done  by  the  consociations. 

jngre 
ters   in  Vermont:     WindKam,  formerly 


II 


Associations  of  congregational  minis- 


Cumberland,  October  17, 1775;  Rutlandf, 
probably,  1788 ;  Royal  ton,  February  1, 
1791 ;  Orange,  probably,  1798 ;  Addison 
from  Rutland,  June  13,1804  ;  Northwest- 
ern from  Addison,  June  15,  1808;  Cale- 
donia from  Orange,  January  9,  1811; 
Pawlet  from  Rutland,  September  25, 181 1; 
Windsor,  October  1822;  Orleans,  June 
17,  1823;  Montpelier  from  Royalton^ 
October  11, 1826 ;  Black  River,  afterwards 
Chester,  November  6,  1827;  Lancaster 
&om  Cajedonia,  August  13, 1833. 

Most  of  the  con^e^ional  churches  ia 
the  western  counties,  mcluding  Lamoille^ 
are  united  in  consociations,wiUi  constitu- 
tions that  much  resemble  each  other  and 
those  in  Connecticut,  which  were  doubt- 
less their  prototype.  In  some  of  their 
constitutions,  it  is  stated  that  as  **  great 
advantages  may  be  derived  from  visible 
fellowship  and  union  among  churches  of 
similar  sentiments  respecting  the  ffreat 
doctrines  of  the  christian  religion  an^the 
government  and  regulation  of  churAes, 
where  their  local  situation  will  admit," 
they  propose  *^  to  unite  and  walk  together 
in  all  acts  of  visible  fellowship  and  union, 
mutually  watching  over  and  assisting 
each  otner  as  sister  churches."  These 
consociations  generally  consist  of  the  pas- 
tor and  a  delegate  from'  each  church,  or 
two  delegates  where  there  is  no  pastor, 
and  meet  annually  to  hear  reports  on  the 
state  of  religion ;  to  recommend  meas- 
ures to  promote  the  interests  of  the  church- 
es ;  to  give  counsel  on  practical  questions 
when  requested ;  and  to  add  impulse  to 
tlie  benevolent  operations  of  the  denom- 
ination.     Most  of   these   consociations. 
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perhaps  all  of  theni)  hare  atipiilated  in 
their  constitutions,  that,  when  a  lahor  is 
prosecuted  against  a  pastor  or  brother,  a 
mutual  council  shall  be  granted  by  the 
church,  if  requested  by  the  respondent, 
before  proceeding  to  final  action.  They 
generally  require  that  a  majority  of  every 
eouncil  shall  belong  to  the  consociation 
in  which  it  is  called.  There  was  originally 
but  one  consociation  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Green  Mountains.  This  has  been  di- 
Tided  and  subdivided  as  the  churches  have 
become  more  numerous  till  the  number 
amounts  to  five.  Their  bounds  in  some 
instances  are  county  lines. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  conso- 
ciations, with  the  time  of  their  orj^aniza- 
tion:  Rutland,  including  Benmnffton 
county,  January  6,  1797;  Addison  uom 
Rutland,  June  13,  1804;  Northwestern 
from  Addison,  June  14,  1808;  Chitten- 
den from  Northwestern,  July  4,  18S8; 
Lamoille,  October  27, 1840.  A  consocia- 
tion was  formed  in  Windham  county,  Oc- 
tober 3, 1797,  which  has  never  been  con- 
nected with  those  above  mentioned. 

In  several  counties,  in  which  are  no 
consociations,  county  conferences  are  or- 
ganized, which  possess  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  consociations,  and  become  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  bond  of  union  among 
the  churches.  At  their  annual  meetings, 
like  the  consociations,  they  report  on  uie 
state  of  religion  and  endeavor  to  give  a 
spring  to  the  operations  of  benevolence. 
Organization  of  county  conferences: 
Orange,  October  5, 1830 ;  Caledonia,  Oc- 
tober 23, 1834;  Windsor,  September  17, 
1840 ;  Washington,  November  29, 1837. 
Previous  to  1795,  three  ministerial  asso- 
ciations had  been  formed.  But  there  was 
no  bond  of  union  between  them.  Nor 
was  there  any  organized  body  to  consult 
for  the  general  interests  of  tne  churches 
now  extensively  scattered  through  the 
state.  An  overture  was  made  by  the  Roy- 
alton  association  to  the  other  two  bodies, 
which  resulted,  as  the  following  extracts 
will  shew : 

^*At  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
several  bodies  of  ministers  in  the  state  of 
Vermont  convened  by  circular  letters,  at 
the  house  of  president  John  Wheelock, 
August  27,1 795, were  present  Rev.  Messrs. 
Job  Swift,  Samuel  Whiting,  Lyman  Pot- 
ter, Asa  Burton  and  Martin  TuUar.  Mr. 
Whiting  was  chosen  moderator,  and  Mr. 
Tullar  scribe.  It  was  unanimously  agreed 
that  there  be  in  future  a  general  conten- 
tion of  ministers  in  the  state  of  Vermont^ 
and  that  all  associat^ns  and  presbyteries 
composed  of  ministers  regularly  intro- 
duced shall  be  allowed  to  send  two  dele- 
fates  to  said  convention ;  and  in  any  ooan- 


ty  in  the  state,  where  there  shell  not  be 
more  than  one  regular  minister,  he  shall 
for  the  present  be  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the 
convention.  It  was  declared  the  general 
object  and  design  of  the  convention  to 
consult  union  and  iHendship  among  min- 
isters, and  the  general  interest  and  well 
being  of  the  churches.  They  agreed  that 
the  nrst  meeting  of  said  convention  shall 
be  on  the  third  Tnesday  of  June  next,  at 
evening,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Whiting  of 
Rockingham,  and  that  the  preacher  be  ap^ 
pointed  by  the  Royalton  association." 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  1796  as 
proposed,  and  a  leading  object  of  the  con- 
vention appears  to  have  been  the  union  of 
the  churches  in  consociations,  and  of  the 
ministers  in  associationB.  Theit  advice 
was  generally  followed,  except  as  it  re- 
spected the  churches  en  the  east  side  of 
the  mountain  and  north  of  Windham 
county.  These  have  never  been  conso* 
ciated.  Within  ten  years,  however,  most 
of  them  have  become  united  in  county 
conferences,  which  secure  most  of  the 
advantages,  and,  in  their  estimation,donbt- 
less  an  the  advantages  of  consociations. 
Before  the  organisation  of  the  ccmvention, 
some  churches  suffered  extremely  by  the 
labors  of  ministers,  who  had  come  into  the 
state  because  they  had  been  repudiated 
elsewhere.  The  convention  at  an  earl^ 
period  appointed  a  committee  to  certify 
the  reffular  standing  of  ministers  coming 
into  this  state  or  going  fVom  it.  They 
thus,  over  all  the  churehes  that  would 
take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  cast  the  ^ssgie 
of  protection.' 

Though  the  convention  never  claimed 
any  eccksiastical  authority,  from  time  to 
time  they  devised  means  or  recommended 
measures  to  awaken  an  interest  or  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  churches.  In 
1807,  they  commenced  acting  as  a  mis- 
sionary society.  This  society,  afterward* 
modified,  but  always  called  the  Vermont 
missionary  society,  depended  for  funds  on 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  church- 
es, and  continued  to  aid  the  destitute  por- 
tions of  the  state,  till  1 818,  when  its  opera- 
tions were  suspended  to  give  place  to  the 
Vermont  juvenile  missionary,  now  the 
Vermont  domestic  missionary  society,  of 
which  the  convention  ate  now  sx  qficih 
members.  This  society  annually  appoint 
a  board  of  directors,  who  receive  the  vol- 
untary ofierings  of  the  communty  to  the 
amount  of  about  two  or  three  thousand 
dollars  annually.  This  sum  is  expended  in 

f  rants  generally  of  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
red  dollars,  appropriated  to  aid  the  feeble 
churches. 

The  convention  in  1808  secured  the  or- 
ganization of  a  tract  society,  which  piuitr 
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ad  and  oifoolftttd  traots  for  wBwmnl  yetn, 
«ad  till  it  wttf  found  more  adTaataceoiM 
te  procurt  tbem  from  the  large  ettaBliah- 
ments  in  the  ottiei.  In  1810,  the  Adm- 
mty  or  VermmU  Ewmmdicml  Magmxmty  a 
■Mmtlily  periodieal  of  30  oetayo  pages, 
wae  commenoed  by  editors  appointed  by 
Hm  eonTention.  This  work  was  generally 
patroniied  by  the  churehes,  sm  daring 
Ibe  seren  jrean  of  its  continnanoe,  it  ex- 
OTted  a  most  salutary  influence.*  The 
•etiTention  fh>m  time  to  time  has  called 
the  attention  of  the  ohnrches  and  the  com- 
■ranity  to  many  subjects  of  deep  interest. 
As  early  as  1811,  they  raised  a  warning 
voice  against  intemperance.  They  have, 
indeed,  repeatedly  warned  thecomnmni^ 
ngainsit  this  and  other  national  sins,  such 
mm  sabbath  breaking,  including  sabbath 
mails,  slavery,  pronnity,  licentiousness, 
the  war  spirit,  oc.  and  have  often  com- 
■Mnded  with  much  zeal  the  yarious  be- 
nevolent objects  of  the  dayt  In  regard 
to  some  of  the  leading  objects  of  benevo- 
lence, they  have  (for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting  one  object  from  interfering  with 
another)  recommended  to  the  congrega- 
tional churches  specific  times  to  take  col- 
lections or  contributions,  as  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  table : 


Oct. 


.    .  .S  .S  .§  .S  ^  ^  ®  e  ^  w 


ii 


.  8  S  8  S  «  fl>ij^5535 


asB&^fafa 


tCtCfe6M 


qQOQOQ 


oaaa 


S  8«a,  Jjjjsa  ...  8.88 


«  0)^^55   .   .  8  8  5  S  S  S 


So         g^   ,  . 


•§H 


*Copief  of  ihii  work  maj  be  fouod  in  tlM  libra- 
rieii  or  tho  colleirei  exitting  in  thia  state  at  the  tlnie 
tfr  itsiiwsmlnsasos,    T.^.  MtnUU 


It  will  be  perceived  that  beside  assign 
ing  two  months  for  the  appropriation  o 
charities  to  each  of  the  five  leading  ob 
jects  of  benevolence  sustained  by  the  de 
denomination,  vix.  the  cause  of  the  biblet 
foreign  and  domestic  missions,  education 
and  tracts,  the  convention  assign  two 
months  to  the  cause  of  the  seaman's  friend 
^iety  and.  such  other  objects  ae  any  con- 
gregation may  wish  to  patronise.  The 
cause  of  tbe  education  society,  though 
overlooked  by  many,  has  taken  deep  h<^ 
of  some  minds  in  Vermont.  Probably 
this  state  may  claim  the  honor  of  having 
instituted  the  first  society  in  the  country, 
which  was  organised  to  educate  pious  and 
indigent  young  men  for  the  ministrjr.  At 
early  as  1804,  a  society  was  constituted 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  and  continued  to  dispense  its 
blessings  till  ailer  the  organization  of  the 
American  education  society.  The  Ver- 
mont, or  **  northern  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can education  society,*'  was  organized 
February  2, 1880. 

In  1825,  the  convention  took  measures 
to  establish  a  religious  paper.  They  con- 
ceived that  it  was  very  much  needed; 
that  the  congregational  interest  could 
easily  sustain  "a  local  paper ;  that  bv  this 
means  an  opportunity  would  be  am>rded 
for  individuals  to  communicate  their  views 
and  for  ecclesiastical  bodies  and  other  so- 
cieties or  conventions  to  publish  theii 
proceedings;  that  individuality  and  en» 
ergy  would  be  g^iyen  to  the  action  of  the 
state  ;  and  that  the  cause  of  religion  and 
the  active  operations  of  bene  volence  would 
be  greatlv  promoted.  A  committee  con^ 
sistine  of  W.  Chapin,  T.  A.  Merrill  and 
C.  Walker  was  appointed  to  carry  the 
plan  of  tbe  convention  into  efiect.  The 
committee  shortly  afler  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Mr.  E.  C.  Tracy,  (who  after 
an  absence  again  returned  to  the  editorial 
chair,^  to  commence  the  publication  of 
the  Ckramde^  in  January,  1826.  It  was 
first  printed  at  Bellows  Falls  and  after- 
wards at  Windsor.  Though  the  estab- 
lishment was  always  private  property, 
and,  as  it  respected  other  denominations 
has  been  truly  catholic,  yet  it  has  looked 
to  congre^ationalists  for  patronage  and 
has  derived  from  them  its  chief  support 
to  this  present  time. 

The  general  convention  consisted  orig- 
inally of  delegates  from  associations  only. 
The  members  were  of  course  all  ordained 
ministers.  The  constitution,  however, 
has  been  repeatedly  altered.  The  follow- 
ing at  present  are  the  leading  articles : 

"Articlx  1.  The  principal  objects  of 
the  ffeneral  convention  of  congregational 
ministers  and  churches  in  Vermont  shall 
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be  to  promote  brotherly  intercourte  mnd 
harmony  ;  to  yield  mutual  atiistance  and 
excite  in  each  other  the  spirit  of  christian 
fervor ;  to  learn  the  state,  and  recommend 
measures  for  the  welflu«  of  the  churches ; 
to  obtain  reli^ous  information  respeotinff 
the  christian  church  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world ;  and  to  co-operate 
with  other  similar  institutions  in  building 
up  the  cause  of  the  great  Redeemer. 

"Art.  2.  The  general  conyention  re- 
ceive as  articles  of  faith  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  as  they  are  ^«ii«ra2Zi^ express- 
ed in  the  assembly's  shorter  catechism. 
These  doctrines  are  understood  b^  us  to  be 
those,  which  from  the  beginning  have 
been  generally  embraced  by  the  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  churches  in 
New  England  and  especially  in  Vermont. 

"Art.  3.  Every  association,  county 
conference,  or  consociation  in  Vermont, 
or  partly  in  Vermont,  which  receives  the 
doctrines  above  specified  as  the  christian 
feith,  is  entitled  to  send  two  dele^tes  to 
the  convention ;  and  each  association  con- 
sisting of  eight  or  more  ordained  ministers 
may  send  three  members :  But  no  county 
or  district  shall  ever  be  represented  by 
both  a  consociation  and  a  conference." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  convention 
is  held  on  "  the  second  Tuesday  in  Sep- 
tember, at  3  o'clock,  P.  M." 

The  convention  are  in  correspondence 
with  several  ecclesiastical  bodies.  Except 
in  the  case  of  the  general  assembly,  with 
whom  one  delegate  is  exchanged,  who 
may  debate  and  not  vote,  the  convention 
•end  and  receive  two  delegates  annually, 
who  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
tnembers.  "The  corresponding  bodies 
were  first  represented  in  the  convention 
as  follows :  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, 1801 ;  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  1805 ;  General  As- 
'  sociation  of  Massachusetts,  1811 ;  General 
Association  of  N.  Hampshire,  1611 ;  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Maine,  1839;  Evan- 
gelical ■  Consociation  of  Rhode  Island, 
1 823 ;"  Greneral  Association  of  New  York, 
1838.  The  convention,  in  1833,  acceded  to 
an  overture  from  the  Congregational  Un- 
ion of  England  and  Wales,  and  establish- 
ed a  friendly  correspondence.  But  hith- 
erto it  has  not  been  convenient  for  either 
body  to  send  a  delegation  to  the  other. 

The  anniversaries  of  some  of  the  socie- 
ties patronised  by  the  convention  are  held 
in  connexion  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  convention.  The  following  is  ordi- 
narily the  course  of  the  public  exercises : 
Tuesday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  convention 
sermon;  in  the  evening,  report  of  the 
Sabbath  School  Union  with  addresses; 
Wednesday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  narratives 


of  the  state  of  religion ;  evening,  reports 
of  the  Education  Society  with  ^dresses  ; 
Thursday,  half  past  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  re- 
ports of  the  Domestic  Missionary  Society 
with  addresses  and  a  contribution;  at  3 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  a  communion  sermon  and 
the  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

The  convention  did  not,  for  many  yeasw 
after  its  organization,  publish  any  statis- 
tics, unless  occasionally  the  number  of 
ministers.  In  1803,  it  appears  from  the 
records  that  there  were  in  Vermont  39 
settled  ministers  or  pastors,  10  unsettled 
ministers  and  6  candidates.  According 
to  the  last  report,  (Sept.  1841,)  there  were 
in  connection  with  the  convention  209 
churches,  having  22,666  members;  109 
settled  ministers ;  42  stated  supplies ;  59 
destitute  churches,  many  of  them  consist- 
ing of  a  very  few  individuals,  being  in  the 
mountain  districts,'  or  in  towns  where  the 
inhabitants  belong  generally  to  other  de- 
nominationA ;  37  unsettled  ministers,  and 
21  candidates. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  history 
of  the  churches  more  in  detail,  may  con- 
sult as  follows  :  For  the  State,  the  Jidm^ 
ser,  and  the  American  Quarterly  Register^ 
V.  XI,  pp.  32-44,  especially  the  references, 
pp.  34-35;  for  Addison  county,  v.  XII, 
p.  52  ;  Franklin  county,  v.  XII,  p.  352; 
Windham  county,  v.  XIII,  p.  29;  Cale- 
donia  county,  v.  XIII,  p.  280;  Essex 
county,  V.  XIII,  p.  448;  Rutland  county, 
v.  XlV,  p.  34  ;  Lamoille  county,  v.  XIv, 
p.  129. 


Troy  Coofereooo  Aeadwnj^ 


Section  III. 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  m  Vermont. 

BY  RXV.  CTRU8  PRINVLX. 

In  giving  the  outlines  of  a  history  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Ver- 
mont, it  is  necQifary  to  remind  the  reader 
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of  the  faot,  that  their  oijgeiiiwtioii  and 
practical  economy  differ,  in  tome  partio- 
nlara,  from  all  other  denominationa  in  the 
eommvnity .    Among  these  are,—  • 

1.  The  diTiaion  of  their  work  into  oir- 
•nits  and  stationt.  The  former,  some- 
timee,  and  especially  in  earlier  years,  em- 
hraoing  a  whole  county  or  more ;  while 
the  latter  is  restricted  to  a  single  eongre- 
gation.  Stations,  of  late  years,  howerer, 
have  been  greatly  multiplied,  aa  the  abil- 
i^  of  the  people  has  been  deemed  suffi- 
cient to  give  a  competent  sopport  to  a 
stated  ministry. 

2.  The  itkieraot  ajratem ;  remoyinr  the 
■liniatry  tYerr  year,  or  at  the  end  of  two 
jrearSy  is  another  peooliari^  belonging  te 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chorch.  These 
Ibatnres  of  their  economy  reader  the  task 
ef  giving  a  history  in  detul  more  difficult 
than  would  be  the  case,  did  they  partake 
of  the  stationary  form,  as  is  the  fact  with 
neet  other  braachee  of  the  Christian 
church. 

From  public  records,  and  the  testimony 
of  aged  persons  now  living,  the  fact  is 
well  established,  that  the  first  Methodist 
society  in  Vermont  was  omniied  at  Ver- 
ehire,  in  1796.  This  was  efected  through 
4he  labors  of  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Sneathen, 
a  man  of  powerful  mind  and  prominent 
standing  in  the  Methodist  Epis.  Church 
at  that  time,  as  the  fact  of  his  bein^  ^^"S" 
lain  to  Congress  fbr  several  years  is  suffi- 
cient proof.  Soon  af\er  this,  a  society 
was  formed  in  Barnard,  and  in  1797  one 
in  Barre.  This  was  the  origin  of  Metho- 
dism in  the  eastern  part  of  uie  state. 

In  1796  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Joseph  Mitch- 
ell and  Abner  Wood  were  appointed  to 
labor  on  what  was  then  called  Vergennes 
circuit;  and  in  the  following  year,  the 
celebrated  Loreoso  Dow,  who  was  then 
«  Methodist  itinerant  preacher,  was  sta- 
tioned  upon  f  ssex  circuit,  lying  north 
and  east  of  Burlington. 

From  these  periods,  the  Methodists  en- 
tarced  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  and 
societies  were  raised  up  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  uiftil,  at  the  present  time,  they 
have  churches  established  in  almost  every 
town,  to  which  the  gospel  is  regularly 
preached  and  the  ordinances  admmister- 
ed.  In  the  early  history  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont,  there  were 
instances  of  violent  opposition  to  those 
ministers  who  first  entered  this  field,  over 
which  the  author  of  this  article  would 
draw  an  impenetrable  veil  of  concealment, 
did  not  historic  truth  require  an  allusion 
to  them.  Wesleyan  theology,  maintain- 
ing the  universality  of  the  atonement  'by 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  conditional]^ 
«f  satvtttien  by  fiutb,  rovsed  tip  to  opposi- 


tion many  who  regarded  themselves  as 
the  accredited  expounders  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  entiUed  to  the  immunities  of 
imptfting  instruction,  firom  a  pre-oceu- 
panoy  of  the  ground.  In  a  few  instances 
pefspiKal  violence  was  resorted  to  by  the 
profane,  but  the  more  common  method 
of  opposing  what  was  then  considered 
heretical,  was  public  and  private  disputa- 
tion. These  days  of  controversy,  how 
ever,  have  passed  jiway;  and  calm  inves- 
tigation, and  the  practical  results  of  the 
UJ^rs  of  this  branch  of  the  Christian 
church,  have  led  most  to  the  recognition 
of  the  members  of  this  communion,  at 
^  brethren  beloved  in  the  Lord.*' 

In  their  early  history,  the  ministry  of 
this  church  experienced  no  little  incon* 
venience  in  their  labors,  in  being  without 
suitable  aocommodations  for  divine  wor- 
ship. The  consequence  was  that  fbr  ma- 
ny jrears  thev  occupied  school  houses  and 
private  dweiKn^s  for  preaching  places; 
thankful,  indeed,  if  these  were  not  closed 
against  them.  Among  the  earlv  minis- 
ters who  introduced  Bi^thodism  into  this 
state,  beside  those  already  mentioned>y 
were  Ralph  WllHston,  Joseph  Crawford*^ 
Henry  Ryan,  Robert  Dyer,  Peter  Tan- 
nest, Elijah  Chichester,  Jesse  Lee,  Timo- 
thy Dewey,  Truman  Bishop,  Thomas 
Branch,  James  Coleman,  Laban  Clark. 
Exekiel  Canfield,  Solomon  Langdon,  Paul 
Dustin,  Samuel  Draper,  Oliver  Beal,  Eli- 
jah Hedding,  Ebenexer  Wasbbume,  and 
Dan  Toung. 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  religion 
adhered  to  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  not  only  in  Vermont,  but  through* 
out  the  Union : 

"  I.  Of  Faith  tm  thg  Holy  TVmtlfy.  Thero 
is  but  one  living  and  true  €k>d,  everlast- 
ing, without  body  or  parts,  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness :  the  maker 
and  preserver  of  all  things,  visible  and  in* 
visible. — And  rn  unity  of  this  Qodhead^ 
there  are  three  persons  of  one  sub- 
stance, power,  and  eternity ; — the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 

JI.  Of  the  Word,  or  Son  of  God,  wh& 
toot  made  9ery  Man.  The  Son,  who  is 
the  Word  of  the  Father,  the  very  and 
eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the 
l>Vther,  took  man's  nature  in  the  wemh 
of  the  blessed  Virgin ;  so  that  two  whole 
and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Grodhead  and  manhood,  were  joined  to- 
gether in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  verv 
man,  who  truly  sufiered,  was  crucified, 
dend  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father 
to  us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for 
original  guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  vt 
men. 
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III.  O/thelUnirrsaionqfChriMt.  Christ 
did  truly  riie  again  firom  the  dead,  and 
took  affain  his  iMdj,  with  all  thinffs  ap- 
pertauiiiig  to  the  perfection  of  mairs  na- 
ture, wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  th^re  sitteth  until  he  return  to  judge 
all  men  at  the  last  day. 

IV.  Of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and 
glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very 

.  and  eternal  God. 

V.  Then^fieiencyofthsUoltf  Scriptures 
for  Salvation,  The  Holy  Scriptures  con- 
tain all  things  necessary  to  salvation :  so 
that  whatsoever  is  not  read  therein,  nor 
may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be  re- 
hired of  any  man,  that  it  should  be  be- 
lieved as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought 
requisite  or  necessary  to  salvation.  In 
the  name  of  the  Hoiy  Scripture,  we  do 
nnderstand  those  canonical  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  of  whose  au- 
Ihority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  church. 

The  names  of  the  Canomieal  Books. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers, 
Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  The 
First  Book  of  Samuel,  The  Second  Book 
of  Samuel,  The  First  Book  of  Kings,  The 
Second  Bo<^  of  Kings,  The  First  Book  of 
Chronicles,  The  Second  Book  of  Chroni- 
cles, The  Book  of  Ezra,  The  Book  of  Ne- 
bemiah.  The  Book  of  Esther,  The  Book 
of  Job,  The  Psahns,  The  Proverbs,  £c- 
clesiastes  or  the  Preacher,  Cantica,  or 
Songs  of  Solomon,  Four  Prophets  the 

S eater.  Twelve  Prophets  the  less:  AH 
e  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they 
are  commonly  received,  we  do  receive  and 
account  canonical. 

VI:  Of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Old 
Testament  is  not  contrarv  to  the  New ; 
for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by 
Christ,  who  is  the  only  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  being  both  God  and  man. 
Wherefore  they  are  not  to  be  heard,  who 
feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  only  for 
transitory  promises.  Although  the  law 
l^ven  firom  God  by  Moses,  as  touching 
ceremonies  and  rites,  doth  not  bind 
Christians,  nor  ought  the  civil  precepts 
thereof  of  necessity  be  received  in  any 
commonwealth ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  no 
Christian  whatsoever  is  free  from  the 
obedience  of  the  commandments  which 
are  called  moral. 

VII.  Of  Oripnal  or  Birth  Sin.  Origi- 
nal sin  standeUi  not  in  the  following  of 
Adam,  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  tidk,) 
but  it  is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of 
«very  man,  that  naturally  is  engendered 
of  the  offspring  of  Adam,  whereby  man  is 
very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,^ 


and  of  his  own  natwe  iBolioed  to  avil^ 
and  that  continually. 

VHL  OfFreeWiU.  The  condition  of 
man  after  the  fall  oi  Adam  is  such,  that 
he  cannot  turn  and  prepare  himself,  by 
his  own  natural  strength  and  works,  to 
faith,  and  calling  upon  God ;  wherefore 
we  have  no  power  to  do^Kxi  worka, 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  Qod^  withooi 
the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  preventing 
us,  Uiat  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
working  with  us,  when  we  have,  that 
good  will. 

IX.  Of  the  Justification  qf  Man.  We 
an  accounted  righteous  beEiee  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Samer 
Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  and  not  for  our  owm 
works  or  deservings: — Wherefore,  that 
we  are  justified  hy  faith  only,  is  a  moat 
wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  oom- 
Ibrt. 

X.  Of  Good  Works.  Althou^  good 
works,  which  are  the  fruits  of  fiuth,  and 
follow  afler  justification,  cannot  put  away 
our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God^ 
judgments :  yet  are  the^  pleasing  and  so* 
ceptable  to  God  in  Chnst,  and  spring  out 
of  a  true  and  lively  fiuth,  insomuch  that 
by  them  a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidenti j 
known,  as  a  tree  is  discerned  by  its  fruit. 

XL  Cf  Works  of  Stqfsrerogution.  Voh 
untary  works,  besides  over  and  above 
God's  commandments,  which  are  called 
works  of  supererogation,  cannot  be  taught 
without  arrogancy  and  impiety.  For  by 
them  men  do  declare  that  they  do  not 
only  render  unto  God  as  uMich  as  they  aie 
bound  to  do,  but  that  they  do  more  for  hie 
sake,  than  of  bounden  duty  is  required  *. 
whereas  Christ  saith  plainly,  Wnen  ye 
have  done  all  that  is  commanded  you,  say, 
We  are  unprofitable  servants 

XII.  Of  Sin  oftsr  Justification:  Not 
ever^  sin  wiUiogly  committed  after  justi- 
fication, is  the  sin  against  the  Hoi  v  Ghost, 
and  unpardonable.  Wherefore,  the  grant 
of  repentance  is  not  to  be  denied  to  sueh 
as  fall  into  sin  after  justification :  after 
we  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  we 
may  depart  from  grace  given,  and  fall  in^ 
to  sin,  and  by  Uie  grace  of  God,  rise 
again  and  amend  our  lives.  And  theoe- 
fore  they  are  to  be  condemned,  who  say 
they  can  no  more  sin  as  long  as  they  live 
here  :  or  deny  the  place  of  forgiveness  to 
such  as  truly  repent. 

XIII.  Of  the  Church.  The  visible 
Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation  of 
fkithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  dal^ 
administered  acccnding  to  Christ's  ordi- 
nance in  all  those  things  that  of  necessity 
are  requisite  to  the  same. 

XIV.  Of  Fwgaior^     The 
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ioetrine  cxmcemiDg  pur^ratory,  p«rdoii, 
wonhipphiff,  and  ftdoratioii,  as  well  of 
ittiaget  aa  ot  relict,  and  also  inToeation  of 
saints,  is  a  fond  thing,  yainly  invented, 
•nd  grounded  npon  no  warrant  of  Scrip- 
ture, but  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God. 

XV.  Of  speaking  in  the  congregation 
mtueh  a  Tongue  as  the  People  ttnderstand. 
It  is  a  thing  plahily  repugnant  to  the 
word  of  Ood,  and  the  custom  of  the  prim- 
itiye  church,  to  haye  public  prayer  in  the 
flirarch,  or  to  minister  the  sacraments,  in 
a  tongue  not  understood  by  the  people. 

Xvl.  Cftke  Sacraments,  Sacraments 
ordnned  of  Christ,  are  not  only  badges  or 
t^Eens  of  Christian  men's  profession ;  but 
nrther  they  are  certain  signs  of  grace,  and 
God's  rood  will  towards  us,  by  the  which 
fae  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth 
not  only  quicken,  but  also  strengthen  and 
confirm  our  iliith  in  him. 

There  are  two  sacraments  ordained  of 
Christ  our  Lord  in  the  €k>spel ;  that  is  to 
aay,  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Those  five  commonty  called  sacra- 
ments ;  that  is  to  sa^.  Confirmation,  Pen- 
•ttce.  Orders,  Matnmony,  and  Extreme 
Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacra- 
ments of  the  Gospel,  being  such  as  have 
partly  grown  out  of  the  corrupt  fbllowing 
of  tlie  apostles :  and  partly  are  states  of 
life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  yet 
have  not  the  like  nature  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper,  because  they  have  not 
any  visible  sign,  or  eeremony  ordained  of 
God. 

The  sacraments  were  not  ordained  of 
Christ  to  be  gaied  upon,  or  to  be  carried 
about ;  but  timt  we  should  duly  use  them. 
And  in  such  only  as  worthily  receive  the 
same,  they  have  a  wholesome  effect  or 
operation :  but  they  that  receive,  them  un- 
worthily, purchase  to  themselves  condem- 
nation, as  St.  Paul  saith,  1  Cor.  zi,  29. 

XVII.  Of  Baptism,  Baptism  is  not 
only  a  sign  of  profession,  and  mark  of  dif- 
ference whereby  Christians  are  distin- 
fuished  from  others  that  are  not  baptized : 
«t  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration,  or 
the  new  birth,  llie  baptism  of  young 
children  is  to  be  retained  in  the  church. 

XVm.  Of  the  Lord^sStmper.  The  8u^ 
per  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of  the 
love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  among 
themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather  is  a 
sacrament  of  our  redemption  by  Christ's 
death :  insomuch,  that  to  such  as  rightly, 
worthily,  and  with  feith  receive  the  same, 
the  bread  which  we  break  is  a  partaking 
of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  likewise  the 
cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the  blood 
of  Christ. 

Transubstantiation,  or  the  chance  of  the 
\  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Sap- 


per  of  our  Lord,  eannot  be  proved  by 
Holy  Writ,  but  is  repugnant  to  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture,  overthroweth  the  na- 
ture of  a  sacrament,  and  hath  given  occa- 
sion to  many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and 
eaten  in  the  Supper,  only  after  a  heaven- 
ly and  Spiritural  manner.  And  the  means 
whereby  the  body  of  Christ  is  received 
aud  eaten  in  the  Supper,  is  faith. 

The  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  mtm 
not  by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  car- 
ried about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped. 

XIX.  Of  both  kinds.  The  cup  of  the 
Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to  the  lay  peoi^e : 
for  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
by  Christ's  ordinance  and  commandment, 
ouffht  to  be  administered  to  all  Christians 
alike. 

XX.  Cfthe  one  oblation  of  Christy  finish* 
ed  upon  the  cross.  The  offering  of  Chiisi 
once  made,  is  that  perfect  redemption, 
propitiation,  and  satisfaction  for  all  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and 
actual :  and  there  is  none  other  satis&o- 
tion  for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore 
the  sacrifice  of  masses,  in  the  which  it  iB 
commonly  said,  that  the  priest  doth  oflbr 
Christ  for  the  quick  and  the  dead,  to  have 
remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  is  a  blasphe* 
mous  fable,  and  dangerous  deceit. 

XXI.  Of  the  Marriage  of  Ministers. 
The  ministers  of  Christ  are  not  command- 
ed by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the  estate 
of  sinffle  life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage; 
therefore  it  is  lawful  for  them,  as  for  all 
other  Christians,  to  marry  at  their  own 
discretion,  as  they  shall  judge  the  same 
to  serve  best  to  godliness. 

XXII.  Of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  qf 
Churches.  It  is  not  necessary  that  rites 
and  ceremonies  should  in  all  places  be 
the  same,  or  exactly  alike :  fer  they  have 
been  always  different,  and  may  be  chang* 
ed  according  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing 
be  ordained  against  God's  word. — Who- 
soever, througn  his  private  judgment,  wil-' 
lingly  and  purposely  doth  openly  break 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs,  which  are  not  repug- 
nant to  the  word  of  God,  and  are  ordain- 
ed and  approved  by  common  authority, 
ought  to  be  rebuked  openly,  that  others 
may  fear  to  do  the  like,  as  one  that  offen- 
deth  against  the  common  order  of  the 
church,  and  woundeth  the  consciences  of 
weak  brethren.  Every  particular  church 
may  ordain,  change,  or  abolish  rites  and 
ceremonies,  so  that  all  things  may  be 
done  to  edification. 

XXUI.  Of  the  rulers  of  the  United 
Slates  af  Jhnoricm,  The  president,  the 
congress,  the  gensral  assemblies,  the  gov- 
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emort,  and  the  councils  of  state,  as  the 
delegates  of  the  peovle^  are  the  rulers  of 
the  United  States  or  America,  according 
to  the  division  of  power  made  to  them  bj 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
hj  the  constitutions  of  their  respective 
states.  And  the  said  states  are  a  sove- 
reign and  independent  nation,  and  ought 
not  to  be  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion. 

XXIV.  Of  Christian  Mens  Goods,  The 
riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not 
common,  as  touching  the  right,  title,  and 
possession  of  the  same,  as  some  do  falsely 
boast  Notwithstanding,  every  man  ought, 
of  such  things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally 
to  ff ive  alms  to  the  poor,  according  to  his 
Ability. 

XXV.  Of  a  Christian  Man's  Oath.  As 
we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is 
forbidden  Christian  men  by  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  and  James  his  apostle ;  so  we 
judge  that  the  Christisn  religion  doth  not 
prohibit,  but  that  a  man  may  swear  when 
the  magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of 
faith  ana  eharity,  so  it  be  done  according 
to  the  prophet's  teaching,  injustice,  judg< 
ment,  and  truth. "^ 

According  to  the  statistical  returns  for 
1841,  the  following  exhibit  will  present 
the  reader  with  the  present  condition  of 
Methodism  in  Vermont :     n. 

Members,  16,039 

Traveling  ministers,  128 

Local  do.  112 


Total,  16,279 

From  the  best  returns  that  could  be  ob- 
tained, it  appears  there  are  92  churches 
owned  exclusively  by  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Vermont,  and  some  40 
or  50  others,  in  which  the  right  of  occu- 
pancy belongs  to  them  a  part  of  the  time. 
There  are  ^so  about  40  church  parson- 
ages ;  and  these,  as  weU  as  churches,  are 
yearly  multiplying. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  ne- 
cessity of  founding  institutions  of  learn- 
ing was  deeply  felt,  and  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  to  carry  into  effect  these  pro- 
visions for  the  education  of  vouth.  Rut 
the  destruction  of  their  buildings  twice 
by  fire,  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  tended  for  a 
season  to  dishearten  the  friends  of  this 
enterprise.  Within  a  few  years  past, 
however,  a  revival  of  this  spirit  has  mani- 
fested itself,  and  a  plan  of  liberal  educa- 


*  Thew  artJolM,  with  the  exoepdoo  of  tho  XXUI, 
wbioh  talatot  to  ciril  mien,  art  in  the  language  of 
tlM  XXXIX  artiolM  of  the  Ohnroh  of  England,  from 
whkh  they  are  wiected  and  abridged,  andt  aa  flir  aa 
tliey  go^jbey  are  the  fame  a*  the  artiolea  of  the  Pro- 
ItatMt  Epiaobpal  Church  in  tlw  CJnitod  States. 


tion,  comprehending  to  some  extent  every 
state  in  the  Union,  is  now  being  carried 
into  efiect.  The  Methodists  have  two 
institutions  in  this  state,  of  a  high  rank, 
where  nearly  all  the  branches  of  classical 
education  are  taught  that  appertain  to  % 
collegiate  course. 

The  first  of  these  is  located  at  New- 
bury, upon  the  Connecticut  river ;  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  charms  of  nature  and 
art,  to  attract  the  youth  of  eastern  Ver- 
mont and  those  parts  of  New  Hampshire, 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  established.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  and  a  farm  connect- 
ed with  the  institution,  has  been  firom 
$20,000  to  $30,000.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents, male  and  female,  during  the  year, 
will  range  firom  300  to  390.  The  name 
of  this  institution  is,  the  Jfewkury  Semi- 
nary. 

The  other  institution  is  located  at  West 
Foultney,  Rutland  countv,  bordering  up- 
on the  state  of  New  York,  and  is  called 
the  Troy  Conference  Academy.  The  build- 
ings are  splendid  and  spacious,  sufficient 
to  accommodate  200  students  in  the  board- 
ing department,  and  an  additional  hun- 
dred would  find  room  in  the  department 
of  instruction,  of  those  boarding  with  the 
inhabitants  in  the  vicinity.  The  cost  of 
the  buildings,  farm,  6lc.,  has  been  about 
$40,000.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  insti- 
tution of  the  professed  grade  of  this, 
which  ranks  higher  in  literary  merit,  or 
any  whose  location  promises  better  secu- 
rity to  the  health  and  morals  of  youth. 
The  scenery  around  is  such  as  will  please 
the  taste,  and  improve  the  intellect.  The 
number  of  students  instructed  in  this  in- 
stitution yearly  will  range  fhmi  300  to 
400. 

The  above  results  are  the  fruits  of  the 
ferty  five  years  last  past ;  and  consider- 
ing the  disadvantages  under  which  this 
branch  of  the  clfurch  has  labored  in  that 
time,  and  the  comparatively  feeble  instru- 
mentalities that  have  been  employed,  they 
furnish  strong  reasons  for  gratitude  to 
God,  by  whose  free  grace  Uie  ministry 
of  reconciliation  have  not  *  labored  in 
vain,nor  spent  their  strength  fer  naught.'* 


*  An  aooount  of  the  Mfthodist  ProUsttmt  CkmtH 
in  this  itate  was  expected  from  a  olercyman  of  that 
denomination  in  seoaon  to  be  insorted^liere,  bot  it 
has  not  been  reoeivedj  and  we  have  not  in  our  rcaek 
the  means  of  preparing  one  of  o«r  own.  From  th« 
minute*  of  the  annual  eooferenee  of  this  church  held 
at  Richmond  in  1840,  it  appears  that  the  Vermont 
Dlitriet  embraced  at  that  tin>e,  10  circaits*  and  four 
missions  in  whioh  were  fiO  ministers  and  1107  meai- 
bers.  But  aa  the  Vermont  District  embraees  a  eoo- 
siderable  section  of  the  state  of  New  York,  we  are 
unable  to  say  how  many  of  these  are  within  our  own 
state.  The  Protestant  Methodist  are  believed  to 
differ  Ihxa  the  Episoopal  Methodists  chiefly,  in  their 
VojeoUoa  of  the  Epiacopal  form  of  church  govern- 
ment. 
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Baptbt  Church,  Brandon. 


Sectiok  IV. 
Baptist  ChurcJics  in  Vermont, 

BY  REV.  C.  A.  THOMAS.* 

In  the  early  settlement  of  Vermont,  few 
of  the  inhabitants  were  Baptists,  and  these 
few  generally  poor.  In  1761,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Robinson,  with  a  large  number  of 
separatists  or  new  lights,  commenced  a 
settlement  in  the  town  of  Bennington. 
Among  these  separatists,  were  some  who 
imbibed  the  sentiments  of  the  Baptists ; 
but  as  Bennington  was  for  many  years  a 
little  government  by  itself,exercising  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  its  in- 
habitants, the  Baptists  generally  repaired 
to  places  adjacent,  and  many  of  them  set- 
tled in  the  towns  of  Fownal  and  ShafVs- 
bury.  In  these  places,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  religious  communities,  upon 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom.    The  foregoing  circumstances,  re- 


ndijr 
rention  or  Vermont,  to  which  bc»dy  appliomion  was 
»  for  Ura  laiue. 


specting  the  Baptists  in  Bennington  and 
its  vicinity  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
state,  were  similar  to  those  which  existed 
in  Brattleboro'  and  vicinity,  in  the  south- 
east corner.  The  settlers  of  Brattleboro' 
were  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  and 
they  readily  adopted  the  measures  of  their 
native  state  in  support  of  religion,  so  that 
Brattleboro'  became  a  place  uninviting  to 
Baptists.  But  the  towns  of  Guilford  and 
Dummerston,  the  one  lying  at  the  south, 
and  the  other  at  the  north  of  Brattleboro', 
were  resorted  to  by  them,  as  places  wliere 
they  could  enjoy  their  religious  liberty. 
Thus  while  Brattleboro'  and  Bennington 
were  unwelcome  to  Baptists,  they  repair- 
ed to  towns  adjacent,  where  they  settled, 
and  organized  churches. 

The  first  Baptist  church,  in  Vermont, 
was  constituted,  in  Shaftsbury,  in  1768. 
Another  church  was  constituted  in  the 
same  town,  in  1780 ;  another,  in  1781 ; 
and  a  fourth,  in  1788.  A  Baptist  church 
was  constituted  in  Pownal,  in  1773;  and 
another,  in  the  same  town,  in  171)0.  In 
(jruilford  a  Baptist  church  was  organized, 
in  1770  J  another,  in  1772;  another,  in 
1783 ;  and  a  fourth,  in  1791 ;  and  a  church 
in  Dummerston,  in  1783. 

In  17^)0,  there  were  thirty-five  Baptist 
churches  in  Vermont,  with  1600  com- 
municants. These,  however,  were  most- 
ly confined  to  the  four  southern  counties. 
'The  denomination  increased  very  rapidly, 
in  the  state,  until  about  1795,  when  the 
sale  of  the  military  lands,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Vermont,  and  drewoffmul- 
titudes  to  those  new  settlements.  Since 
that  time,  there  has  been  a  constant  emi- 
gration to  the  western  sections  of  the 
country ;  itnd  the  Baptist  denomination 
has  contributed  largely  towards  swelling 
this  tide  of  emigration  ;  so  that  some  of 
the  churches,  which  were  once  large  and 
prosperous,  are  now  small  and  feeble,  if 
not  extinct.  For  the  last  twenty  years, 
however,  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crease of  the  Baptists  in  Vermont,  es- 
pecially in  the  north  pari  of  the  state;  so 
that  there  are  now,  in  1841,  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  churches,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  ordained  ministers,  twenty 
of  whom  may  be  superannuated,  and  up- 
wards of  eleven  thousand  communicants. 

Among  the  first  Baptist  ministers  that 
visited  this  state  were  Elisha  Ransom, 
Joseph  Cornell,  Thomas  8keel,  Elisha 
Rich,  Hezekiah  Eastman,  Wm.  Bentley, 
John  Heberd,  John  Peak,  Caleb  Blood, 
Whitman  Jacobs,  Isaiah  Stone,  Ephraim 
Sawyer,  Elnathan  Phelps,  Roswell  Smith, 
Timothy  Grow,  James  Parker,  Henry  and 
Calvin    Chamhtrlin,   Jtdedinh    Hrberd, 
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Sylvanus  Haynes,  Isaac  Webb,  Henry 
Green,  Aaron  Leland,  Isaac  Beal,  Joseph 
Call  and  Samuel  Kingsbury.  These  min- 
isters did  not  all  remore  into  the  state. 
While  some  came,  and  took  the  pastoral 
care  of  ciiurches;  others  came,  and  serv- 
ed as  itinerants ;  and  others  still  were 
mere  adventurers  to  seek  a  home,  and  en- 
joy religious  freedom.  The  education  of 
these  early  ministers  did  not  extend  gen- 
erallv  beyond  the  rudiments  of  a  common 
English  education,  and  yet  their  ministry 
was  well  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  that  period.  They  were  persons 
of  great  natural  ability,  close  students  of 
the  Bible,  and  careful  observers  of  men 
and  things.  Having  bad  a  thorough 
physical  training,  they  were  prepared  to 
endure  sreat  hardships,  and  encounter 
formidable  obstacles.  "They  toiled  in 
the  cold  and  in  the  heat,  by  day  and  by 
niffht,  traversing  the  wilderness  from  one 
■olitary  dwelling  to  another,  by  marked 
trees,  and  half  made  roads,  fordiujg  rivers 
and  streams,  often  without  a  guide,  and 
at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  They  fre- 
quently had  to  pursue  their  journeys 
through  storms  of  snow  and  rain,  to  me«t 
their  appointments,  and  administer,  to  the 
perishing,  the  bread  of  life."  Such  were 
the  men  whom  God  was  pleased  to  honor 
in  the  planting  and  watering  of  the  early 
Baptist  churches  in  Vermont.  Their  lit- 
erary qualifications,  it  is  admitted,  were 
not  great ;  but  they  were  men  of  prayer 
and  experience,  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  truths  of  the  Bible,  and  posses- 
sing a  strong  desire  to  proclaim  these 
truths  to  the  scattered  inhabitants  whom 
they  found  in  the  wilderness.  And  the 
people  of  those  early  days  would  travel 
very  cheerfully  many  miles  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon. And  they  travelled,  not  on  the  ^ood 
roads,  and  with  the  convenient  vehicles 
of  modern  times ;  but  over  bad  roads,  on 
foot,  on  horse  back,  and  on  sleds  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  eager  to  hear  the  word 
of  life.  And  moreover  the  place  of  wor- 
ship then  was  not  the  commodious  and 
comfortable  temple  of  these  days  ;  but  it 
was  a  log  building — a  log  barn  in  sum- 
mer, and  a  log  dwelling  house  or  school 
house  in  winter ;  and  often  the  house  was 
so  small,  that  most  of  the  hearers  were 
obliged  to  be  without,  seated  on  logs, 
whife  the  preacher  stood  at  the  door,  and 
proclaimed  his  message.  And  it  is  said 
that  under  all  these  privations  and  incon- 
veniences the  utmost  order  prevailed. 

The  Baptists  of  Vermont,  as  well  as 
Baptists  generally,  have  been  strenuous 
advocates  of  religious  liberty.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  territory  now  called  Ver- 
mont, were,  for  many  years,  as  to  their 


religious  affairs,  governed  solely  by  the 
regulations  of  the  places,  whence  they 
emigrated  ;  and  as  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  early  settlers  were  Congregation* 
alists  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, they,  of  course,  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy, and  advocated  the  support  of  the 
gospel  by  measures  which  were  repulsive 
to  Baptists.  The  first  act  of  the  state 
regulating  the  support  of  the  gospel,  was 
passed  October  26, 1797.*  This  law  bound 
the  inhabitants  of  each  town  or  parish  to 
be  of,  and  to  support  the  leading  denom- 
ination ;  or  to  show  that  they  were  of 
different  views,  and  supported  the  g^ospel 
elsewhere.  And  even  this  was  not  a  se- 
curity in  all  cases ;  for  sometimes  persons 
were  much  annoyed  aft^r  they  had  stib- 
mitted  to  these  humiliating  regulations. 
This  law  was  in  force,  until  the  year  18U7, 
when  it  was  repealed.  The  bill  proposing 
the  repeal  of  this  law,  was  contested  two 
years  in  the  legislature,  before  it  passed. 
At  that  time,  Aaron  Leland,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  speaker  of  the  house,  and 
Ezra  Butler,  a  Baptist  minister,  was  an 
active  member  of  the  council.  Since  that 
time,  aJl  laws  regulating  the  support  of 
religious  worship,  have  been  done  away ; 
and  the  ffospel  in  Vermont  is  left,  as  it 
ought  to  De  everywhere,  to  be  sustained 
by  its  advocates  and  friends. 

The  Baptist  churches  in  Vermont  have 
united  generally  in  clusters,  called  asso- 
ciations, not  for  the  purpose  of  legislating 
for  the  churches,  since  the  churches  are 
considered  independent  one  of  another, 
and  accountable  alone  to  Christ  their 
head ;  but  they  have  associated  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement,  and  more 
efficient  action.  At  the  annual  session  of 
the  association,  each  church  belonging  to 
the  body  is  required  to  represent  itself  by 
delegates,  and  an  account  of  what  hais 
been  its  condition  during  the  year.  The 
first  association  that  was  formed  in  this 
state,  was  the  Shaftsbury  association  in 
the  town  of  Shaftsbury,  in  1780.  This 
association,  being  located  in  the  south 
western  corner  of  the  state,  was  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  churches  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts.  These  church- 
es, however,  have  nearly  all  been  dis- 
missed to  form  other  associations,  so  that 
the  Shaftsbury  association  is  now  mostly 
confined  to  Bennington  county  in  this 
state.  There  were  belonging  to  this  as- 
sociation, at  its  last  session,  in  1841,  eight 
churches,  and  about  eight  hundred  com- 
municants. 


*  This  ii  a  xnifUke,  to  far  as  relates  to  its  bsinr 
the  first  act  re|;alatiog  the  sapport  of  the  sospeK 
An  act  precisely  shnilar  in  principle  to  the  one  above 
named,  and  nearly  the  same  In  detail,  was  f 
the  I9th  of  October,  1767. 
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The  Woodstock  association  was  organ- 
ized at  Woodstock  in  1783.  Many  of  the 
churches,  originally  connected  with  this 
body,  were  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. But  this  association  is  now  prin- 
cipally confined  to  Windsor  county  in  this 
state.  They  report,  at  their  last  session 
in  1841,  twenty-three  churches,  and  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  communicants. 

The  Vermont  association  wa»organized 
at  Manchester  in  1785.  This  association, 
being  the  first  that  was  composed  of 
churches  chiefly  within  the  limits  of  the 
state,  received  the  name  of  the  Vermont 
association.  At  its  last  anniversary  in 
1841,  there  were  thirteen  churches,  and 
•ne  thousand  and  one  hundred  communi- 
cants, included  for  the  most  part  in  Rut- 
land county. 

The  Richmond,  known  now  by  the 
name  of  the  Fairfield  association,  was 
formed  in  the  town  of  Richmond  in  1795. 
In  1812,  there  were  tliree  churches  in- the 
Province  of  Lower  Canada  belonging  to 
this  body,  with  one  of  which  the  associa- 
tion was  to  hold  its  session  that  year.  But 
in  consequence  of  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it  was 
deemed  best  by  the  churches  in  Verinont 
not  to  send  their  delegates  into  Canada, 
but  to  have  them  meet  in  the  town  of 
'Fairfield,  and  hold  their  session.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  association  receiv- 
ed a  new  name  which  it  still  retains. 
There  were  belonging  to  this  body  in 
1841,  fifteen  churches  and  upwards  of 
nine  hundred  members,  included  chiefly 
in  Franklin  county. 

The  Barre  association  was  formed  at 
Barre  in  1807.  It  is  now  principally 
confined  to  Orange  county,  and  contains 
sixteen  churches,  with  about  six  hundred 
members.  Most  of  the  churches  are  fee- 
ble, and  destitute  of  pastors. 

The  Danville  association  was  consti- 
tuted at  Danville  in  1810.  This  associa- 
tion extends  over  several  counties  in  Ver- 
mont, and  some  portion  of  Canada.  Its 
statistics  in  1841  were  twenty  three 
churches,  and  upwards  of  one  thousand 
and  four  hundred  communicants. 

The  Windham  county  association  was 
organized  in  1830.  The  churches  of  which 
it  was  composed  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Leyden  association  in  Massachusetts ;  but 
in  1830,  they  were  set  off,  and  being  most- 
ly in  Windham  county,  received  the  name 
of  the  Windham  county  association.  In 
1841,  it  reported  fourteen  churches,  with 
about  one  thousand  and  two  hundred 
members. 

The  Addison  county  association  was 
formed  in  1833  of  churches  prrnoipally  in 
Addison  county,  and  formerly  belonging 


to  the  Vermont  association.  According 
to  its  last  report  in  1841,  there  were  twelve 
churches  with  one  thousand  and  seventy 
members  connected  with  this  body. 

The  Onion  river  association  was  organ- 
ized in  1834.  The  churches  composing 
this  bodjf  are  chiefly  in  Chittenden  coun- 
ty, and  were  formerly  connected  with  the 
Fairfield  association.  There  were  fifteen 
churches,  with  one  thousand,  one  hun- 
dred and  fiAy  five  members  connected 
with  it  in  1841. 

Besides  these  nine  associations,  there 
are,  belonging  to  the  Baptists  in  Vermont, 
other  organizations,  more  specific  and  ex- 
tended in  their  character.  In  1806,  a 
missionary  society  was  formed  which  was 
productive  of  much  good.  It  afforded  aid 
to  many  feeble  churches,  and  furnished 
missionaries  to  labor  in  destitute  portions 
of  the  state  and  in  Canada.  In  1814,  this 
society  was  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and 
became  auxiFiary  to  the  Baptist  board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  This  society,  after  a 
course  of  successful  operation  for  several 
years,  merged  itself  in  the  State  conven- 
tion. 

The  Baptist  convention  of  Vermont  was 
proposed  and  planned  at  Montpelier  in 
October  1823,  by  the  following  persons  : 
Ezra  Butler,  Aaron  Leland,  James  Parker, 
Jonathan  Huntley,  Isaac  Sawyer,  J.  W. 
Sawyer,  C.  C.  P.  Crosby,  John  Ide  and 
J.  D.  Farnsworth.  The  convention  was 
organized  in  October  1824,  in  aid  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  missions.  This  mis- 
sionary body  has  now  been  in  successful 
operation  sixteen  years.  Besides  aid- 
ing churches  and  supporting  missionaries 
at  home,  it  has  contributed  generously 
in  sustaining  the  missionary  enterprize 
abroad. 

In  1828,  the  Vermont  Baptist  Sunday 
School  Union  was  formed,  which,  at  its 
anniversary  in  1841,  gave  the  following 
statistics  :  78  schools,  544  teachers,  5111 
scholars,  and  8369  volumes  in  the  libraries. 

The  Vermont  branch  of  the  Northern 
Baptist  Education  Society,  was  constitu- 
ted in  October,  1830.  By  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  society,  many  pious,  indigent 
young  men  have  been  assisted  in  Uieir 
preparation  for  the  gospel  ministry,  and 
although  the  number  of  persons  now  re- 
ceiving assistance  is  not  large,  still  the  ^ 
**  branch'*  may  be  considered,  as  in  a 
prosperous  condition. 

In  1837,  the  Vermont  Bible  Society, 
auxiliary  to  the  American  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  was  formed;  and  liberal 
sums  are  annually  contributed  in  aid  of  a 
pure  and  exact  translation  of  the  sacred 
scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth« 
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The  Baptists  generally  in  Vermont  are 
active  in  the  cause  of  temperance ;  and  in 
the  anti-slavery  cause,  they  are  not  be- 
hind any  of  their  neighbors,  but  rather 
take  the  lead. 

The  Baptists  in  this  state,  like  the  Bap- 
tists in  other  sections  of  the  country,  have 
been  slow  to  adopt  vigorous  and  syste- 
matic measures  for  the  education  of  their 
sons,  inclined  to  the  gospel  ministry. 
They  have  been  thus  backward,  not  be- 
cause, as  a  body,  they  have  been  opposed 
to  education  and  improvement ;  but  be- 
cause they  thought  that  they  discovered, 
in  some  leading  denominations,  a  dispo- 
sition to  lay  more  stress  upon  learning, 
than  upon  piety,  and  to  use  coercive  meas- 
ures in  sustaining  their  learned  ministry. 
All  this  prejudiced  the  minds  of  Bap- 
tists, and  made  them  cautious  in  adopting 
measures  for  the  education  of  their  sons. 
The  Baptists  did  not,  at  first,  consider  and 
admit,  as  they  now  very  generally  do,  that 
while  piety  is  considered  as  the  mistress 
in  the  gospel  ministry,  learning  may  be 
considered  as  her  handmaid;  and  that 
when  the  mistress  and  the  handmaid  are 
associated,  the  ministry  will  more  readily 
command  a  voluntary  support  Many  of 
the  young  men,  from  the  Baptist  denom- 
ination in  this  state,  have  graduated  at 
some  one  of  the  colleges  in  the  land,  with 
very  creditable  testimonials  of  scholarship 
and  piety.  Some  of  these  are  now  filling 
important  stations,  as  pastors  of  churches, 
or  as  professors  in  our  highest  seminaries 
of  learning,  or  as  missionaries  to  the 
heathen.  In  1833,  the  Baptists,  in  this 
state,  located  an  institution  in  Brandon, 
called  the  Vermont  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  The  building  is  of  brick, 
commodious  and  pleasant ;  measuring  100 
feet  by  40,  and  three  stories  high,  exclu- 
sive of  the  basement,  furnished  with  a 
good  library  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
This  institution  has  not  received  that  aid 
from  the  denomination  which  it  had  rea- 
son  to  expect  when  established. 

Several  other  schools  have  been  opened 
in  the  state,  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Baptists.  Black  Ri  ver  Acad- 
emy, located  at  Ludlow,  was  opened  in 
1835.  The  building  is  of  brick,  two  sto- 
ries hiffh,  measuring  60  feet  by  40.  The 
^  Leiand  English  and  Classical  School,  es- 
^  tablished  at  Townshend,  affords  facilities 
for  acquiring  a  thorough  education.  The 
Derby  Institute,  located  at  Derby  in  the 
north  part  of  the  state,  is  very  pleasantly 
situated,  and  has  recently  commenced 
operations  under  favorable  circumstances. 
These  institutions  are  all  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Baptist  denomination,  but 
furnish  equal  advantages  to  all  who  may 


be  desirous  of    enjoying  their  benefits. 

The  Baptist  denomination  in  Vermont, 
as  well  as  the  Baptist  denomination  at 
large,  differs  from  all  other  denomina- 
tions, in  their  principles  of  church  policy. 
The  Baptists  are  distinguished  for  their 
simple  adherence  to  the  Bible,  as  their 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  resort  not 
to  other  authorities  to  be  guided  and  es- 
tablished. They  are  distinguished  for 
their  warm  adherence  to  religious  liberty, 
and  disclaim  all  alliance  between  church 
and  state,  and  all  civil  interference  with 
the  rights  of  conscience.  They  are  di«- 
tinguished  for  their  adherence  to  a  per- 
sonal profession  of  fkith,  and  an  immer- 
sion of  the  body  in  water,  as  essential  to 
Christian  baptism. 

The  Baptists,  in  common  with  other  do- 
nominations,  believe  that  baptism  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  a  participation  of  the  Lord*« 
Supper.  Hence  they  feel  sacredly  bound 
to  observe  this  arrangement,  and  that 
there  would  be  a  departure  from  the  rule 
of  their  Divine  Master,  were  they  to  ad- 
mit to  his  table,  those  who  have  not  pre- 
viously  been  baptized.  "With  few  exccp- 
tion8,all  Christian  denominations  practice 
on  this  belief,  and  admit  none  to  the  sa- 
cramental board,  who  have  not  in  their 
judgment,  been  baptized.  The  principle 
on  which  Baptists  and  other  denomina- 
tions act  in  this  instance  is  the  same ;  and 
other  denominations,  who  make  baptism, 
or  something  that  they  call  baptism,  a  pre- 
requisite to  coming  to  the  ordinance  of 
the  supper,  cannot  censure  the  practice  of 
the  Baptists,  without  condemning  their 
own,  for  Baptists  only  require,  what  in 
their  view  alone  constitutes  this  prerequi- 
site, which  is,  BeUa>e  and  be  immersed. 


Section  V. 
Free  WHX  Baptist  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BY  ELDER  2EBINA  TOaNO. 

The  Free  Will  Baptist  denomination 
was  founded  at  Barrington,  N.  H.,  about 
the  year  1780,  by  Elder  Benjamin  Randel, 
who  was  converted  in  the  year  1770, 
through  the  instrumenUlitjfj  of  the  Rev. 
George  Whitefield.  The  denomination 
soon  spread  into  New  Durham,  and  other 
adjacent  towns.  About  the  year  1791,  a 
lay  member  of  the  New  Durham  church, 
whose  name  was  Robert  Dickey,  came  to 
Strafford,  Vt.,  to  assist  a  relative  in  ma- 
king a  settlement  at  that  place.  While 
laboring  there  in  the  capacity  of  a  hired 
man,  his  spirit  was  stirred  within  him 
when  he  saw  the  people  living  in  sin,  and 
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many  of  them  in  open  profimity.  He  ac- 
cordingly began  to  exhort  them  to  turn  to 
the  Lord,  and  aboot  thirty  were  hopefully 
converted  through  hit  instrumentality. 
These  converts  desired  to  belong  to  the 
New  Durham  church,  110  miles  distant 
from  them.  Accordingly  they  sent  to 
that  church  for  help,  and  in  the  summer 
of  1792  Elders  Benjamin  Randel  and  John 
Buzzell  yistted  them,  preached  a  few 
times  with  them,  and  baptized  a  number. 
In  January,  1794,  Elder  Randel  made 
them  another  visit,  but  found  them  con- 
fused in  their  sentiments  and  divided  in 
their  feelings,  and  he  returned  entirely 
discouraged  in  regard  tb  them.  About 
the  last  of  February  following,  Elder 
John  Buzzell  visited  them  a^in,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  organizing  nine  into  a  church, 
who  entered  into  a  covenant  with  each 
other  to  take  the  scriptures  for  .their  only 
rule  of  faith  and  practice.  This  church 
was  organized  about  the  first  of  March, 
1794,  and  was  the  first  Free  Will  Baptist 
church  in  Vermont.  It  iq  now  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  consisting  of  200  mem- 
bers. 

At  the  present  period,  churches  are  or- 
ganized in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and 
the  several  churches  situated  in  the  same 
neighborhood  are  associated  together ;  and 
delegates  from  these  associated  churches 
assemble  once  in  three  months  forming  a 
Quarterly  Meetings  at  which  reports  are 
made  respecting  the  condition  of  the  re- 
spective churches.  The  several  quarterly 
meetings  are  also  associated  together,  and 
delegates  from  these  meet  annually  form- 
ing a  Yearly  Meeting.  There  is  also  a 
General  Cof^ference^  which  assembles  once 
in  two  years,  and  is  composed  of  delegates 
from  all  the  churches  in  the  connection. 
Each  of  the  individual  churches  has  a 
monthly  meeting  for  mutual  edification 
and  comfort 

The  Yearly  Meeting  of  Free  Will  Bap 
tists  in  this  state,  comprises  in  its  connec 
tion,  at  the  present  time,  100  churches, 
68  ordained  ministers,  9  licentiates,  and 
4423  communicants. 

Their  form  of  church  government  b 
democratic,  each  member  having  an  equal 
opportunity  to  speak  and  vote  m  all  the 
business  of  the  church. 

Some  of  the  principles  of  doctrine  held 
b^  this  denomination  are  the  following, 
yiz :  That  man  was  created  in  the  image 
of  God,  which  image  consisted  in  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness.  That  he  was 
rendered  amenable  to  a  moral  law,  which 
law,  through  the  influence  of  the  tempter, 
he  transgressed,  whereby  he  lost  the  di- 
vine image,  and  became  a  depraved,  sin- 
ful being,  subject  to  death ',  from  which 


deplorable  condition  he  could  not  deliver 
himself;  and  that  God,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  love,  sent  his  son  to  die  the  just 
for  the  unjust.  That  man  is  now,  and 
has  been  ever  since  the  apostacy,  depend- 
ent for  salvation  upon  the  redemption  ef- 
fected thpough  the  blood  of  Christ,  and 
upon  being  created  anew  unto  holiness 
through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
both  of  which  are  provided  for  every  son 
of  Adam. 

They  hold  that  as  the  regenerate  are 
placed  in  a  state  of  trial  durinff  this  life, 
their  future  obedience  is  neiUier  deter- 
mined nor  certain,  but  though  they  may 
turn  away  from  their  righteousness,  com- 
mit iniquity  and  die  wereby :  yet  it  m 
their  privilege  and  duty  to  be  steadfast  in 
the  truth — to  grow  in  grace — persevere  in 
holiness,  and  make  their  election  sure. 

The  ordinances  of  the  church  as  held 
and  practised  by  this  denomination,  are 
Baptism,  or  the  immersion  of  believers  in 
water,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  holy  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper. 

Thej^  believe  that  the  soul,  or  spirit, 
immediately  after  death,  enters  a  state  of 
happiness  or  misery,  according  to  the 
character  formed,  and  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body :  and  that  there  will  be  a  resur- 
rection both  of  the  just  and  uniust, — ^the 
saints  to  be  raised  in  the  likeness  of 
Christ ;  but  the  wicked  to  awake  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempts  and  finally, 
that  there  is  to  be  a  general  judgment, 
when  time  and  man  s  probation  will 
cease  forever,  and  all  men  will  be  judged 
according  to  their  works,  the  righteous 
will  enter  into  eternal  life,  and  the  wicked 
will  go  into  a  state  of  endless  punish- 
ment 


Section  VL 
Unitarian  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  •.  INGERSOLL. 

Unitarian  is  a  comprehensive  term,  in* 
eluding  all  those  christians  who  believe  in 
the  strict,  personal  unity  of  the  Deity — 
that  "there  is  but  one  God  the  Father,"  ^ 
and  not  a  trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  ^  • 
Spirit  In  this  interpretation  there  are 
many  Unitarians  in  various  parts  of  Ver- 
mont. But  of  the  denomination  more 
particularly  denoted  by  this  term,  there 
are  but  four  regularly  organized  congre- 
gations. 

These,  like  those  of  the  same  name 
throughout  New  England,  are,  in  mode  of 
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charch  discipline  and  worship,  Congte- 
gationalists — maintaining  that  each  par- 
ticular church  has  authority  from  Christ 
for  exercising  government  and  enjoying 
all  the  ordinances  of  worship  within  it- 
self, and  that  the  only  terms  (^f  admission 
to  Christian  privileges  consist  in  the  ac- 
knowledgmeni  of  the  great  Protestant 

frinciple — the    Bible   is   the  religion  of 
rotestants. 

They  also  maintain  the  authority  and 
obligation  of  the  two  Christian  rites,  Bap- 
tism'and  the  Lord's  Supper — the  former 
to  be  administered  to  believers  and  their 
children ;  the  latter  open  to  all  who  pro- 
fess ^'repentance  toward  God  and  faith 
toward  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Receiving  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
and  New  '^stament,  as  containing  au- 
thentic records  of  the  dispensations  or  God 
and  of  his  revelations  to  men,  and  thus 
regarding  the  Bible  as  the  only  summary 
of  religion,  the^  do  not  profess  to  com- 
prise their  sentiments  in  any  system  of 
articles  to  be  imposed  on  their  several 
churches,  but  offer  the  hand  of  Christian 
friendship  to  every  one  who  believes  that 
(« Jesus  is  the  Christ,"  *'the  Son  of  the 
living  God,"  "  whom  the  Father  sancti- 
fied and  sent  into  the  world."  Unitarians 
receive  Christianity  as  a  divine  system 
originating  in  the  love  of  God,  and  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  salvation  of  men. 
They  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  came 
to  reveal  it,  is,  in  his  offices  and  example, 
fully  entitled  to  implicit  faith,  obedience, 
love  and  imitation  ;  and  that  he  lived  and 
died,  not  to  make  God  merciful  but  to 
show  that  he  is  so.  They  regard  man  as 
free  and  accountable,  and  able,  through 
the  grace  of  God,  to  obey  the  requirements 
of  Uie  gospel  and  conform  to  the  condi- 
tions ox  salvation.  That  to  obey  is  to  be 
happy,  while  disobedience  will  be  follow- 
ed by  a  righteous  retribution  as  declared 
in  God's  holy  word.  And  that  while  man 
has  all  motive  and  encouragement  to  du- 
ty, every  thing  is  the  gif\  of  God, — the 
blessings  of  this  life  and  the  hope  of  im- 
mortality. 

Unitarians, — ^though  "ready  always  to 
give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  asketh 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  them" — 
insist  that  "  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free,"  gives  to  all  his  fol- 
lowers the  right  of  free  inquiry  and  private 
judgment.  That  no  individual  or  body 
of  Christians  are  authorized  to  make  their 
opinions  the  standard  of  belief;  or  sub- 
scription to  their  particular  creed  the  sole 
condition  of  communion  ;  but  that  there 
is  "  one  Master  Christ"  and  that  the  rule 
and  motto  of  his  followers  should  be, 
"  liberty,  holiness,  love." 


Christian  Charch,  Woodstock. 


Section  VII. 
Christian*  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BT  ELDER  JASPER  HAZEIf. 

This  class  of  christians  arose,  as  a  de- 
nomination,nearly  simultaneously  in  three 
different  sections  of  the  United  States,  the 
southern,  the  northern,  and  the  western, 
but  remained  for  some  time  without  any 
knowledge  of  each  other. 

In  1793,  James  0*Kelley,  in  company 
with  several  other  preachers  and  about 
1000  members,  separated  from  the  Metho- 
dist society  in  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, and  eventually  associated  together 
as  Christians.  They  have  since  spread 
through  different  portions  of  the  southern 
states  and  number  many  thousands  in 
their  communion. 

The  first  church  at  the  north  was  gath- 
ered at  Lyndon,  Vermont,  in  September, 
1801,  through  the  instrumentalitv  of  Dr. 
Abner  Jones,  then  a  practising  physician 
in  that  town.  He  had  previously  been 
connected  with  the  Calvinist  Baptist 
church,  from  which  he  separated  in  the 
year  1794,  accompanying  his  separation 
with  the  following  declaration  :  "  I  era- 
brace  the  Bible  as  an  all-sufficient  rule  of 
faith  and  practice.  I  reject  all  articles 
and  confessions  of  faith  except  the  Bible. 
I  reject  all  denominational  names  as  ap- 
plied to  the  disciples  of  Christy  except  that 
of  Christian."  This  declaration  he  main- 
tained until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 


*  This  name  as  here  applied  it  oflen  pronotineed 
Cbrist-ian,  not  on  aocoant  of  icoormnoe  or  disraapeot, 
but  merely  to  distiocuiah  this  class  ol  ChrUtians  irooi 
Christiaas  of  otlier  d«aomloatiooi> 
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Exeter,  New  Hftmpshire,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1841.  Through  his  instmmentality 
B  church  was  gathered  in  Bradford  in  this 
state  in  the  year  1802,  and  in  1803  one  in 
Haycrhill  and  Piermont  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  same  year  a  church  was 
Sithered  at  Portsmouth  in  that  state  by 
Ider  Elias  Smith,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
and  successful  laborers  in  the  cause.  Soon 
after  several  preachers,  with  almost  entire 
churches  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  laid 
Bside  their  articles  of  faith,  renounced  the 
name  of  Baptist  by  whieh  they  had  been 
distinguished,  and  agreed  to  be  known  as 
Christians  only ;  and  but  a  short  period 
elapsed  before  churches  were  planted  i;i 
each  of  the  New  England  and  middle 
states,  and  in  the  adjoining  British  pror- 
inces. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1803,  at  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  Barton  W.  Stone  and 
four  other  preachers  of  the  Presbyterian 
denomination  withdrew  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Synod  and  her  Presbyteries, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  body  called 
the  Springfield  Presbytery.  On  the  28th 
of  June,  1814,  this  body  met  in  Bourbon 
county,  Ky.,  and  agreed  to  cast  off  their 
assumed  name  and  power,  and  to  sink  in- 
to the  general  body  of  Christians,  taking 
no  other  name  than  Christian^  as  the  name 
first  given  by  divine  authority  to  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  This  they  announced 
to  the  world  in  an  article  entitled,  ^^The 
last  loiU  and  testament  of  Springfield  Pres- 
hytenjy^  in  which  they  recommend  the 
Bible  as  the  only  sure  guide  to  heaven. 

This  class  of  Christians,  throughout  the 
country,  take  to  themselves  the  name  of 
Christian^  as  the  universally  acknowl- 
edged epithet  to  denote  the  followers  of 
Jesus  Christ.  This  name  they  take  in 
common  with  all  Christians^  and  not  to 
distin^ish  them  from  a  portion  of  Christ's 
disciples.  Believing  that  party  names  are 
unauthorized,  and  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  Christ,  they  decline  the  assumption  of 
such  names  themselves,  and  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge any  that  others  might  be  in- 
clined to  impose  upon  them.  They  re- 
gard the  scriptures  as  the  most  perfect 
written  rule  of  the  Christian's  faith  and 
practice — **able  to  make  us  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ;'* — 
that  *^  all  scripture  is  given  by  the  inspi- 
ration of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness ;  that  the  man 
of  God  may  be  perfect,  thoroughly  fur- 
nished unto  all  good  works."  They  be- 
lieve this  so  complete,  so  perfect  a  rule, 
as  given  by  inspiration  of  Gt)d,  that  no 
man,  or  body  of  men,  since  the  days  of 


the  Apostles, — Pope,  Council,  Assembly, 
or  Conference,  either  local  or  general,-^ 
has  been  or  now  are  able  to  improve  it  by 
the  addition  of  any  thing  new,  or  by  the 
retrenchment  of  any  redundancies ;  or  by 
any  different  arrangement,  or  derange- 
ment of  its  parts;  or  by  selecting  de- 
tached parts;  or  by  giving  what  they 
consider  the  substance  of  its  truths  in 
their  own  language,  in  order  to  make 
them  a  plainer,  safer  and  more  perfect 
guide  to  the  disciples  of  Christ.  They, 
therefore,  form  no  covenants,  creeds,Von- 
fessions,  or  articles  of  faith  of  their  own, 
and  unhesitatingly  reflise  to  accept  those, 
formed  by  other  uninspired  men,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  instrumental  of  division 
in  the  church,  and  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  religion. 

The  V  believe  that  persons  become  mem« 

hers  of  the  body  by  union  with  the  head 

even  Christ ; — that  all,  who  are  united  to 
Christ  by  fiiith,  stand,  from  that  union  to 
him,  in  the  endearing  relationship  of 
brethren  to  each  other,  being  no  longer 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow  citi- 
zens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household 
of  God.  They  believe  that  the  duties, 
which  Christians  owe  one  another,  of 
brotherly  kindness,  to  watch  over  each 
other,  to  pray  one  for  another,  to  love  and 
to  walk  as  brethren,  grow  out  of  their  re- 
lation to  each  other  as  members  of  one 
family ;— that  those  duties  are  imperiously 
binding  upon  all  the  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  that  it  is  not  left  to  individual 
caprice  to  assume,  or  refuse  those  obliga- 
tions ;  and  that  those  duties  become  per- 
sonally obligatory  on  the  possession  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  and  opportunity 
to  discharge  them. 

They  believe  that  all  true  Christians, 
wherever  they  have  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate, should  make  but  one  communion  ; 
that  all  who  believe  on  Jesus  Christ  should 
be  one,  and  should,  in  every  place,  in 
suitable  numbers,  convene  in  one  congre- 
gation for  the  enjoyment  of  Christian 
privileges  and  be  members  of  one  and  the 
same  church. 

They  accordingly  refuse  no  one  the 
privileges  of  the  church  of  God  with  them, 
who  gives  satisfactory  evidence  of  being 
a  Christian.  Their  inquiry  is  not  whether 
he  believes  in  Galvanism  or  Armenian- 
ism, — whether  he  is  a  Trinitarian  or  a 
Unitarian;  but  simply  whether  he  is  a 
Christian.  They  require  no  assent  to 
formulas  of  doctrine  "  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but"  only  to  those 
words^  **  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth." 
They  believe  that  nothing  should  shut  a 
person  from  the  fellowship  and  commun- 
ion of  the  members,  which  does  not  pre- 
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▼ent  fellowship  and  oommunion  with  the 
heaid  of  the  church .  Any  person  w  ho  can 
respond  to  the  test,  "If  thou  believest 
with  all  thy  heart  thou  mayest,'*  the  con- 
fession of  the  Ethiopian,  "  I  believe  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,"  and  who 
lives  a  sober ^  righteous  and  godly  Itfe,  they 
profess  to  receive  unhesitatingly,  and  to 
welcome  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  church 
of  God.  They  believe  in  the  exercise  of 
true  repentance  for  sin,  the  experience  of 
remission  of  sins  through  the  forbearance 
of  €h}dy  and  that  witness  of  forgiveness, 
^hich  causes  the  soul  to  rejoice  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

The  Elders  and  private  brethren  cho* 
•en  for  the  purpose,  and  living  within  a 
territory  convenient  for  that  object,  gen-, 
erally  meet  in  conference  annually,  for 
mutual  edification  and  comfort,  and  to 
consult  upon  subjects  of  general  interest 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  These  associations 
claim  no  power,  legislative  nor  judicial, 
each  church  acting  independently  of  all 
others,  and  meeting  in  conference,  or  not, 
at  pleasure,  and  without  prejudice.  The 
number  of  preachers  and  communicants 
belonging  to  this  class  of  Christians  has 
not  been  ascertained  with  precision,  but 
has  been  estimated,  in  the  whole,  at  1000 
preachers,  and  from  100,000  to  120,000 
communicants.  In  Vermont  tliere  are 
between  30  and  40  preachers  and  churches. 


Univonalitt  Chapol,  Wooditock. 


Section  VII. 
UniversaUst  Churches  in  Vermont. 

BY  REV.  SAMUEL  C.  LOVELANP. 

The   Universalists  as  a  denomination, 
began  to  be  distinguished  as  such,  in  Ver- 


mont, in  some  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century.  The  first  association  of 
preachers  and  other  brethren  of  the  order, 
which  we  have  on  record,  was  a  meeting 
of  what  was  called,  «  The  General  Con- 
vention of  Universalists  of  the  New  £n|r- 
land  States  and  others,"  in  Bennington, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1795.  This 
convention  had  been  organized  in  Massa- 
chusetts, ten  years  before.  But  we  have 
no  account  of  its  finding  an  open  door  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  its  native  state, 
till  the  time  of  its  first  meeting  in  Ver* 
mont.  In  the  year  1799,  this  convention 
h«ld  its  annual  meeting  at  Woodstock. 
These  were  all  the  meetings  of  an  associ- 
ational  kind,  which  were  held  by  Univer- 
salists, in  Vermont,  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century. 
At  this  early  period,  we  have  no  means  of 
information,  respecting  the  existence  of 
churches  or  societies  organized  among  us 
in  this  state.  If  we  may  calculate  from 
other  circumstances,  we  shall  be  led  to 
conclude  there  were  a  very  few. 

In  the  year  1804,  the  first  ecclesiastical 
body  of  the  order,  in  this  state,  was  organ- 
ized by  the  name  of  **  The  Northern  As- 
sociation of  Universalists."  Annual  meet- 
ings of  this  association  have  been  held, 
mostly  in  Vermont,  from  that  period  to 
the  present  time. 

Sometime  since  the  year  1830,  the  Uni- 
versalists abolished  their  General  Con- 
vention, or,  rather,  it  may  be  more  prop- 
erly said,  resolved  it  into  a  United  States 
Convention,  which  was  organized  on  a 
new  and  different  plan.  Our  annual 
meetings,from  this  period  soon  underwent 
a  re-organization  throughout  the  connec- 
tion in  the  United  States.  Each  state, 
where  organized  bodies  of  our  brethren 
exist  has  its  convention  and  so  many  as- 
sociations, as  the  local  situations  of  the 
brethren  require.  The  Convention  of  Uni- 
versalists in  Vermont,  was  organized  in 
the  year  1833,  and  holds  an  annual  meet- 
ing in  the  state,  on  the  fourth  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  in  August.  Besides  the 
convention,  we  have  four  associations. 
The  Northern  Association,  which,  since 
the  new  organization,  embraces  the  coun- 
ties of  Orange,  Washington,  Caledonia, 
Orleans,  Essex,  and  part  of  Lamoille, 
with  some  societies  in  Lower  Canada,  for- 
merly embraced  the  whole  of  Vermont, 
and  was  sometimes  carried  to  the  adjacent 
parts  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire. 
The  Champlain  Association  includes  the 
counties  of  Addison,  Chittenden,  Grand 
Isle,  Franklin,  and  part  of  Lamoille,  be- 
sides some  societies  in  Canada.  The 
Windham  *  and  Bennington  Association 
includes  the  counties  of  Windham  and 
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Bennin^n.  The  Green  Mountain  As- 
sociation includes  the  counties  of  Wind- 
sor and  Rutland. 

We,  at  this  time,  have  about  92  socie- 
ties, in  this  state,  62  meeting-houses, 
owned  wholly  or  in  part  by  Universalists, 
and  not  far  from  40  preachers. 

The  Universalists  in  this  state  have  a 
periodical,  which  is  owned  and  published 
by  the  Rev.  Eli  Ballou,  at  Montpelier. 
It  is  published  weekly  on  a  super*royal 
sheet,  folio.  This  paper  is  the  continua- 
tion of  a  pamphlet  periodical  commenced 
in  the  year  1820,  which  has  been  publish- 
ed in  duodecimo,  quarto,  or  folio  form 
from  that  time  to  the  present. 

The  early  believers  in  the  final  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  were  not  very  tenacious, 
respecting  outward  forms,  such  as  form- 
ing churches,  societies,  practicing  bap- 
tism, and  the  Lord's  supper.  From  the 
joy  of  their  own  hearts  in  believing, 
they  were  much  disposed  to  conclude, 
that  whoever  possessed  the  same  faith  of 
universal  love,  would  not  only  come  to 
the  same  religious  enjoyment,  but  that 
these  sentiments  would  lead  to  all  those 
happy  practical  results,  that  should  super- 
cede the  necessity  of  outward  forms.  But 
experience  shows  that  a  thing  without 
a  form  is  an  anomaly  j  and  that  no  body 
of  men  can  form  a  concert  of  action  that 
shall  be  of  a  durable  nature,  without  a 
regular  organization.  The  want  of  a  suit- 
able attention  to  these  things  in  the  first 
promulgators  of  our  faith  is  by  many  now 
sensibly  felt.  It  extends  its  influence  to 
the  present  day,  and  may  for  a  period  yet 
to  come. 

By  these  remarks,  we  wish  the  reader, 
however,  not  to  understand  that  the  form- 
ing of  churches  and  societies  have  ever 
been  altogether  neglected  among  us.  Our 
accounts  of  churches  in  this  state,  extend 
as  far  back  as  the  year  1600 ;  and  from 
that  period  to  the  present  time,  we  have 
always  had  a  few.  In  towns  where  there 
is  a  number  of  believers,  they  have  gen- 
erally organized  themselves  as  a  society 
for  the  purpose  of  united  action  in  the 
support  of  preaching.  And  thes6  obtain, 
at  this  day,  in  many  places  where  we 
hav€^^no  organized  churches.  We  have 
Sabbath  schools  and  Bible  classes,  in  pla- 
ces where  a  stated  ministry  is  enjoyed. 

Yielding  to  each  individual  the  rights  of 
conscience  with  regard  to  religious  tenets, 
the  Universalists  have  not  been  disposed, 
to  much  extent,  to  countenance  written  or 
printed  creeds.  We  have  never  deemed 
it  proper  for  one  man  to  decide  what  shall 
be  the  faith  of  another.  But,  as  in  con- 
formity to  the  old  maxim,  that  two  caniiol 
walk  together  except  they  be  agreedy  there 


are  certain  leading  points,  in  which  we 
are  very  generally  united.  The  belief  of 
universal  salvation  is  the  great  and  lead- 
ing item  of  faith  that  distinguishes  us 
from  other  denominations  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  This,  we  believe  to  be  clear- 
ly supported  by  the  sacred  pa^es.  The 
doctrine  of  punishment  or  suffering  be* 
yond  the  grave,  is  not  so  generally  em- 
braced as  formerly  ;  yet  there  are  instan- 
ces of  this  peculiarity  of  laith  among  us. 

No  Universalists  are  known  who  em- 
brace the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  persons 
in  the  Supreme  Being.  We  are  altogeth- 
er unable  from  scripture  or  reason,  to  di- 
vide the  godhead  mto  personal  distinc- 
tions. In  a  similar  light,  we  view  the 
common  doctrine  of  original  sin,  total  de- 
pravity, imputed  or  substituted  righteous- 
ness, particular  election  and  reprobation. 
A  portion  of  these,  with  infant  damnation, 
seemed  based  on  the  old  long  ago  forbid- 
den proverbs  that  ^^  the  fathers  fiave  eaten 
sour  grapes^  and  the  children's  teeth  ar§ 
set  on  edge.'* 

Baptism  is  administered  on  profession 
of  faith,  when  required.  The  celebration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  oflen  called  the 
Eftcharist,  is  universal  among  our  church- 
es. Instances  of  publicly  dedicating  in- 
fant children,  in  imitation  of  our  Lord's 
taking  them  in  his  arms  and  blessing 
them,  have  been  known ;  but  they  are  not 
numerous.  The  practice  is  much  more 
frequent  among  our  brethren  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Respecting  articles  of  faith,  the  general 
convention  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  in  the 
yearl803,adopted  the  three  following,from 
which  none  of  our  churches  or  societies 
have  been  known  to  dissent,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  standard  arti- 
cles of  the  order : 

Article  1.  We  believe  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
contain  a  revelation  of  the  character  of 
God  ;  and  of  the  duty,  interest,  and  final 
destination  of  all  mankmd. 

Article  2.  We  believe  that  there  is 
one  God,  whose  nature  is  love ;  revealed 
in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  one  Holy 
Spirit  of  grace,  who  will  finally  restore 
the  whole  human  family  to  holiness  and 
happiness. 

Article  3.  We  believe  that  holiness 
and  true  happiness  are  inseparably  con- 
nected ;  and  that  believers  ought  to  bo 
careful  to  maintain  order,  and  to  practice 
good  works ;  for  these  things  are  good 
and  profitable  unto  men. 
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Frimds  or  Qvalrn'*.— Th«re  aro  loroe  of  thit  de- 
nomination ID  Danbyy  Ferriiburgii,  Lincoln,  and 
•ATeral  other  towns,  but  we  have  not  succeeded  in 
pracurioff  any  particolar  accoont  of  their  iiiatory. 
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Section  IX. 
Proteitant  EpUeapal  Church  in  Vermont. 

Br  REV.  CARLTON  CHASE,  D.  D. 

Amons  the  earlier  population  of  the 
state  of  Vermont,  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
trace  of  any  considerable  number  of  Epis- 
copalians. Bcln^  settled  almost  wholly 
by  emigrants  from  the  older  states  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, where  very  different  views  of  religion 
prevailed,  this  district  of  country  would 
not  be  likely  to  show  but  here  and  there 
an  individual  holding  the  faith  and  order 
and  discipline  of  a  church  governed  by 
Bishops.  Some  such  there  were,  how- 
ever ;  chiefly  emigrants  from  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  who  from  various  considera- 
tions were  disposed  to  try  their  fortunes 
and  rear  their  families  in  this  then  wild 
reffion,  remote  from  the  altars  amidst 
whose  solemnities  they  had  themselves 
been  educated, — and  always  hoping,  that 
the  time  would  come  for  them  to  enjoy 
again  the  privileges  and  ministrations  of 
the  Church  which  they  loved. 

And  to  a  great  extent,  through  the  good- 
ness of  the  Redeemer,  these  hopes  bare 
been  realized. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  L.  L.  D.,  fa- 
miliarly known  among  our  older  church- 
men under  the  name  of  ^*  Bishop  Peters,*' 
tells  us,  [see  his  Life  of  Hugh  Peters,  p. 
94,]  that  he  was  the  first  clergyman  who 
visited  **  Verd  Mont,*'  as  he  cidis  it.  This 
was  in  October,  1768,  when  with  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen  he  ascended  to  one  of 
the  Green  Mountain  peaks,  and  there,  in 
Bijfht  of  lake  Champlain  on  the  west  and 
or  Connecticut  river  on  the  east,  and 
stretching  his  view  over  interminable  for- 
ests northward  and  southward,  proclaimed 
the  name  of**  Verd  Mont."  After  this, 
as  he  states,  he  passed  through  most  of 
the  settlements,  preaching  and  baptizing 
for  the  space  of  eight  weeks.  The  num- 
ber baptized  by  him  at  that  early  period, 
of  adults  and  children,  is  set  down  at  near- 
ly twelve  hundred — a  number  very  re- 
markablecertainly,considering  the  sparse- 
ness  of  tlie  population.  So  far  as  records 
or  credible  traditions  go,  these  were  the* 
first  labors  of  much  importance  performed 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

At  an  early  period  parishes  were  organ- 
ized in  Manchester,  Arlington,  Sandgate, 
Castleton,  Tinmouth,  Wells,  Fairfield, 
Bethel,  Weathersfield  and  Rockingham. 
The  first  two  of  these  are  said  to  have 
been  organized  at  the  first  settlement  of 
the  state ;  Manchester,  bv  some  emigrants 
from  the  western  part  of  Connecticut  and 
firom  Dutchess  coonW,  N.  T.»  numbering 
Jtweatf  fkmilies   before  the   reTelotion. 


T^e  parish  ^t  Arlington  was  organised  by 
Mr.  Jehiel  Hawley,  and  consisted  of  emi- 

grants  fVom  Newtown  and  New  Milford, 
onnecticut.  It  is  stated  by  the  Rer.  Mr. 
Bronson,  that  the  parish  last  named  was 
sustained  bv  lay-reading  and  occasional 
visits  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sostwick  of  Grest 
Barrington,  Massachusetts,  until  1778, 
when  Mr.  Hawley  died. 

The  troubles  about  that  time  drove  away 
many  people  from  both  of  these  churches  -, 
so  that  at  the  peace  of  1783  they  were  but 
barely  in  existence.  They  then,  however, 
mustered  stren^h  and  courage  to  resume 
lay-reading,  and  were  thus  kept  alive  till 
1786,  when  the  Rev.  James  Nichols  was 
settled  at  Arlington,  and  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Barber  at  Manchester. 

In  1786  or  the  year  following  a  church 
was  erected  at  Arlington,  the  exterior 
alone  he'ing  finished.  The  interior  was 
not  finished  till  1803,  though  in  the  mean 
time  the  congregation  had  f\irnished  it 
with  moveable  seats,  and  used  it  for  pub- 
lic worship.  This  might  be  considered 
the  first  church  in  the  state. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  the  cause 
of  the  Church  suffered,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, from  the  hostile  feeling  every 
where  entertained  towards  England  and 
England's  institutions.  Our  scattered 
people,  though  still  adhering  resolutely  td 
primitive  prmciples  of  truth  -snd  order, 
felt  much  disheartened.  While  their 
brethren  in  other  states  were  actively  ta- 
king measures  for  Diocesan  organization, 
they,  dispersed  in  many  different  settle- 
ments, and  ignorant  of  their  own  num- 
bers, silently  acquiesced  in  spiritual  pri- 
vations, which  seemed  to  be  providential, 
still  hoping,  that  the  day  would  come  for 
the  Church  to  rise.  This  hope  began  to 
be  realized  in  1789. 

In  the  month  of  September,  1790,  was 
held  the  first  ecclesiastical  convention — 
fVom  which  time  the  state  of  Vermont  may 
be  considered  an  organized  Diocese.  Del- 
egates fh>m  eight  parishes,  with  but  two 
clerflnrmen,  the  Rev.  James  Nichols  and 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  met  at  Arlington. 
The  Rey.  Mr.  Nichols  delivered  a  sermon, 
and  the  convention  was  organized  by 
choosing  Mr.  Eleazer  Baldwin  chairman, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barber  secretair. 

One  great  object  in  the  assembling  of 
this  body  was  to  take  measures  for  secur- 
ing to  the  Church  the  possession  of  its 
lands — ^the  Glebes,  and  the  grants  to  the 
society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
For  this  purpose  a  committee  of  two  per- 
sons was  appointed  to  carry  the  subjeot 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state. 
From  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention 
in  1793  it  appears,  t£a  an  applioation  had 
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been  made  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
which  was  not  successful.  In  this  Con- 
vention, which  was  held  at  Pawlet,  bu- 
siness was  transacted  of  great  importance. 
In  the  hope,  that  an  act  of  incorporation 
would  be  obtained,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  application  to  the  society 
in  England  for  a  conveyance  of  its  prop- 
erty in*  Vermont  to  such  Board.  The 
committee  consisted  of  the  Rev.  Bethuel 
Chittenden,  the  Rev.  James  Nichols,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Barber,  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Ogden,  Col.  Matthew  Lyon,  and  £bene> 
zer  Mervin,  Eleazer  Baldwin  and  Truman 
8quier,  Esqrs.  The  act  not  being  obtain- 
edfthis'measure  of  course  was  not  pressed. 

At  tne  same  Convention  a  committee 
was  appointed,  for  the  first  time,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  applications  of  per- 
sons desirous  of  entering  into  holy  Orders; 
and  as  the^  saw  fit,  to  recommend  them 
for  ordination.  Before  this  Vermont  had 
furnished,  it  is  believed,  but  a  single  in- 
dividual for  the  sacred  ministry  of  the 
Church.  That  individual  was  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chittenden. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  transac- 
tion of  the  Convention  of  1793,  was  the 
election  of  a  Bishop.  For  the  purpose  of 
■ecuring  that  deliberation,  which  so  sol- 
emn a  procedure  demanded,  the  Conven- 
tion chose  a  committee  of  six  to  nominate 
a  suitable  candidate,  and  then  immedi- 
ately adjourned  to  meet  on  the  following 
day.  The  committee,  on  coming  togeth- 
er in  the  momiuF,  nominated  the  Rev. 
Edward  Bass,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  8t.  Paul's 
Church  in  Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
The  nomination  was  approved  by  the  Con- 
vention, and  that  gentlemen  accordingly 
elected.  The  election  being  made  known 
to  him,  in  due  time  a  favorable  answer 
was  returned,in  which  he  declared  himself 
willing  to  assume  the  charge  and  ready 
for  consecration,  provided  the  Convention 
would  dispense  with  his  immediate  resi- 
dence, and  acce{>t  of  temporary  visita- 
tions, until  the  income  of  Church  lands 
should  be  sufficient  to  give  him  an  ade- 
quate maintenance. 

The  prospect  proving  unfavorable  in 
regard  to  the  consecration  of  Dr.  Bass, 
and  a  general  anxiety  prevailing  to  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  Episcopal  supervision  as 
soon  as  possible,  attei^tion  was  turned  to 
another  quarter.  Most  singular  and  rep- 
rehensible was  the  hurry,  with  which  a 
matter  of  such  solemn  moment  was  push- 
ed forward.  The*  election  of  Dr.  Bass 
took  place  on  the  19th  day  of  September, 
1793.  His  answer,  which  amounted  to 
acceptance,  is  dated  January  2,  1794 ; 
and  yet  it  lappears  from  a  letter  of  Dr. 
Peters,   published    in    the  Cluurchman*s 


Magazine  for  1807,  that  a  special  session 
of  the  Convention  was  held  in  the  month 
of  February  immediately  following,  in 
which  Col.  John  A.  Graham,  a  delegate 
from  Rutland,  put  in  nomination  for  that 
holy  and  responsible  office,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Peters,  L.  L.  D.,  who  was  his  relation 
and  intimate  friend.  The  nomination 
gave  satisfaction ;  and  a  formal  election 
immediately  took  place.  Dr.  Peters  be- 
ing then  in  England,  the  idea  was  con- 
ceived of  having  him  consecrated  there. 
Accordingly  Col.  Graham  was  despatch- 
ed thither,  as  the  agent  of  the  Diocese,  to 
make  application  to  the  English  Bishops 
for  that  purpose.  That  gentleman,  pos- 
sessed of  much  address  and  diplomatio 
skill,  urged  the  suit  most  ably  and  assid- 
uously. But  he  was  unsuccessful ;  the 
steadfast  answer  was,  "  We  have  conse- 
crated three  Bishops  for  America  already, 
who  are  competent  to  a  regular  perform- 
ance of  the  act  of  consecration ;  make 
your  application  to  them.'*  This  was  far 
from  being  satisfactory,  and  gave  occasion 
to  some  curious  papers  on  the  subject. 
Colonel  Graham  returned  and  made  re- 
port of  his  proceedings  in  November,  1795. 
Failing  in  this  design,  the  Convention  di- 
rected their  President  and  Secretary  to 
address  the  three  American  Bishops,  and 
respectfully  to  request  them  to  consecrate 
Dr.  Peters.  This  was  declined  on  the 
ground,  first,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
consecrate  a  Bishop  for  a  Diocese,  that 
contained  but  one  Presbyter — which  was 
the  case  wiUi  Vermont  at  that  time — and, 
secondly,  that  there  were  personal  objec- 
tions. 

Here  the  matter  ended  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  L.  L.  D. 

In  the  journal  of  1796  occurs  for  the 
first  time  the  name  of  the  Bishop  of  Illi- 
nois, the  Rt.  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  D. 
D.,  then  a  young  man.  He  applied  to  the 
Convention  to  give  him  a  recommenda- 
tion for  Deacon's  Orders — which  was 
promptly  done. 

As  respects  the  general  state  of  the 
Church  previous  to  the  year  1800,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  close  up  thes  century 
with  a  few  remarks. 

Down  to  the  date  last  mentioned  the 
Church  had  made  but  little  progress,  and 
gained  but  little  strength.  iHumbering 
ten  or  twelve  parishes  in  all,  no  one  of 
which  felt  able  to  maintain  a  clergyman 
alone,  she  abode  quietly  ^though  in  the 
firm  possession  of  her  primitive  and  Apos- 
tolic principles)  under  that  neglect — and 
not  unfrequentiy  contempt — with  which 
the  strong  and  independent  sects  around 
her  were  disposed  to  regard  her  weakness. 
With  no  available  resources — no  order  of 
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learned  and  able  men  to  illustrate  and 
maintain  the  groands  of  her  faith,  wor- 
ship and  discipline — without  a  class  of 
pious,  active  and  studious  young  men 
rising  up  to  assume  the  solemn  duties  of 
the  ministry — and  at  the  same  time  crush- 
ed beneath  prejudice,  how  could  she  in- 
crease ?  The  writer  confesses,  with  un- 
feigned 8atisfaction,his  admiration  of  those 
excellent  and  steadfast  men — clergymen 
some,  laymen  many — who,  **  shoulder  to 
■boulder,"  by  the  help  of  God,  kept  alive 
the  cause  of  the  Church  when  it  seemed 
to  be  hopeless,  and  from  utterly  becoming 
extinct,  preserving  it  to  better  times.  Chit- 
tenden, Ogden,  Pardee,  the  Hards,  the 
Canfields,  the  Hawleys,  Wooster,  Gid- 
dings,  Squier,  Whitlock,  Chipman,  wor- 
thy names ! ! 

As  respects  Christian  piety,  a  faithful 
and  consistent  attention  to  the  various 
demands  of  duty  both  public  and  private, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  under  exist- 
ing  circumstances  the  Chnrch  was  in  ad- 
vance of  surrounding  sects.  The  times 
did  not  demand  "a  lorth-putting  pietv," 
as  now.   It  is  stated  by  a  respectable  cler- 

Srman,  who  commeiiced  his  labors  near 
at  period,  that  the  great  doctrines  of 
grace  w«re  but  little  understood  by  either 
the  clergy  or  the  laUy.  It  is  a  "  hard 
saying*'  to  leav^on  record,  without  some 
attention  to  circumstances.  Quite  proba- 
bly among  subjects  frequently  discussed 
were  those  connected  with  the  visible  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Church,  because  these 
were  the  occasion  of  repeated  attacks. 

The  number  of  communicants  in  all  the 
parishes  was  small.  According  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bronson,  who  came  mto  the 
Diocese  in  1802,  we  might  set  down,  for 
Arlington,  Manchester  and  Sandgate, 
20  >*  pious  communicants" — Pawlet  and 
Wells,  15— Shelburne,  Fairiield,  Bethel 
and  V^eathersfield,  30 — with  scattered  in- 
dividuals in  other  places  sufficient  to  make 
up  80  or  90  in  all. 

The  Church  is  much  indebted  to  the 

Sious  and  self-denying  labors  of  the  Rev. 
ethuel  Chittenden,who,  witnessing  with 
sorrow  hftr  desolation,  at  the  age  of  fifly 
years  forsook  his  secular  pursuits,  and 
with  such  preparation  as  a  high  order  of 
natural  talents,  with  little  time  and  poor 
advantages,  could  secure,  entered  into 
Holy  Orders.  He  was  ordained  by  Bishop 
Seabury;  labored  a  few  years  at  Tin  mouth 
and  neighboring  places ;  and  at  length  re- 
moved to  Shelburne,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1809 — visiting  occasion- 
sionally  Fairfield,  VSTeathersfield,  Bethel, 
Pawlet,  Weill  and  Rockingham.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  **  died  with  his  harness  on 
him."    On  a  Sunday  morning,  while  sit- 


ting in  his  chair  with  his  people  assem- 
bled around  him,  and  about  to  engage  in 
the  solemnities  of  the  holy  communion^ 
his  spirit  suddenly  took  its  flight  to  other 
worlds.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  good 
sense — fond  of  controversy  and  skilful  in 
it — but  not  of  a  classical  education. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  Barber  officiated  sev- 
eral years  at  Manchester ;  but  the  pros- 
pect of  a  speedy  recovery  of  the  Church 
lands  failing,  he  became  discouraged  and 
left  the  Diocese.  In  advanced  age,  worn 
down  with  domestic  trials,  he  went  over 
to  the  Roman  communion,  in  which  he 
died. 

The  Rev.  John  Cosins  Ogden  render- 
ed most  valuable  services  to  our  infant 
Churches.  A  veteran  churchman  recol- 
lects his  making  a  journey  on  foot  from 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  100  miles, 
in  order  to  visit  them. 

The  Rev.  Amos  Pardee,  a  clergyman 
of  worth  and  consistency  of  character, 
spent  a  few  years  among  the  Churches  in 
the  south  west  part  of  the  Diocese.  He 
left  in  1801. 

The  writer  is  constrained,  though  witii 
sorrow,  to  mention  the  names  of  two  oth- 
er individuals,  who  for  a  time  bore  no  in- 
considerable part  among  the  friends  of 
the  Church — the  Rev.  James  Nichols,  who 
resided  at  Sandgate,  and  the  Rev.  Russell 
Catlin,  who  resided  at  Hartland.  The 
former  was  a  man  of  talents  and  elo- 
quence ;  the  latter  possessed  neither.  It 
is  painful  to  think  of,  and  better  not  to  de- 
scribe, the  latter  days  of  either. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of 
Vermont  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. It  might  be  said  she  dwelt  in  tents, 
for  we  cannot  find,  that  she  possessed  a 
single  finished  temple.  But  we  shall  have 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  better  state 
of  things  as  we  advance. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  sketch,  we 
think  it  proper  to  give  some  account  of 
the  landed  estates  granted  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  Church.  And  not  to 
recur  to  the  stibject  again,  we  will  throw 
together  here  all  the  particulars  we  think 
it  important  to  give.  With  pleasure  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  in  this  much  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bronson. 

Afler  the  close  of  the  French  war  and 
the  establishment  of  peace  on  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  Benning  Wentworth,  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion was  supposed  to  cover  the  territory 
now  known  as  the  state  of  Vermont,  caus- 
ed a  considerable  portion  of  that  territory 
to  be  surveyed  out  into  townships.  £ach 
township  being  divided  into  seventy  equal 
shares,  the  governor,  in  settling  the  terms 
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of  his  charters  with  applicants  and  pnr- 
ehasera,  reserved  and  granted  three  of 
such  equal  shares  for  reliflrious  purposes, — 
one  for  a  glebe  for  the  English  Church, 
— one  for  the  Society  in  England  "for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,'* 
and  a  third  for  the  nrst  settled  minister, 
of  whatever  denomination  he  might  be. 
One  hundred  and  twenty  five  townships 
in  all  were  thus  fpranted.  In  only  a  sin- 
gle instance,  Arlington,  the  first  minis- 
ter's share  was  taken  up  by  an  Episco- 
palian. Generally  the  shares  were  taken 
op  by  the  Independents. 

These  lands,  with  the  exception  of  the 
grants  last  mentioned,  laid  uncultivated 
many  years.  At  length  came  to  light  a 
conspiracy.  In  the  vear  1786  the  Trus- 
tees of  Dartmouth  College,  with  Dr.Whee- 
lock  at  their  head,  conceived  the  design 
of  getting  possession  of  them  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education— or  rather,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  the  interests  of  that 
seminary  by  identifying  with  them  the 
interests  of  ed  acation  in  Vermont.  It  was 
proposed,  by  Dr.  WHfeelock,  that  the  leg- 
islature should  sequester  for  the  use  of 
Dartmouth  CoUe^ie  all  those  shares  of 
land,  which  had  been  reserved  in  "the 
New  Hampshire  grants"  for  the  Propaga- 
tion Society  and  tor  Church  glebes,  under 
a  stipulation  for  certain  advantages  to  be 
enjoyed  by  Vermontese  at  that  institution 
and  at  certain  proposed  academies.  The 
subject  was  referred  to  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  It  came  up — was  com- 
mitted— and  there  was  the  end  of  it. 

The  scheme  of  Dr.  Wheelock  seems  to 
have  turned  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  first  time  to  the  lands  in  ques- 
tion. In  October,  1787,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed authorising  the  selectmen  of  the  sev- 
eral towns  to  take  them  under  their  care 
for  the  period  of  seven  years,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  incomes  to  the  improvement  of  the 
same.  This  act  was  not  attended  to.  The 
universal  saying  was.  Why  trouble  our- 
selves with  the  care  of  other  men's  prop- 
erty? 

'This  act  expiring  in  1794,  the  legisla- 
ture passed  another  authorizing  the  towns 
to  take  in  charge  the  glebes  and  to  pay 
over  the  rents  and  profits  to  the  several 
religious  societies  in  the  same,  according 
to  the  number  of  families  in  each.  In 
Manchester,  where  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bar- 
ber was  then  officiating,  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  act  was  denied.  A  suit  was 
commenced  against  Mr.  Barber,  then  in 
occupancy  of  the  glebe,  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  in  Oc- 
tober,  1796,  resulted  in  a  decision,  dedar 
ing  the  act  of  Vermont  unconstitutional 
and  Totd. 


In  1802  the  matter  was  again  taken  up 
in  the  legislature,  but  no  measure  was  de- 
cided upon  till  1805,  when  a  law  was  pass- 
ed to  appropriate  the  fflebe  lands  to  the 
support  of  schools.  This  was  carried  in- 
to effect  wherever  there  was  no  opposi- 
tion. In  Arlington,  Manchester,  Sand- 
gate  and  Pawlet  the  Church  still  held 
possession.  But  in  1810,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronson  having  charge  of  the  Church  in 
Paw1et,that  town  brought  an  action  against 
him  and  the  tenants,  which,  after  going 
through  several  terms  of  the  Cirou  it  court, 
was  at  length  in  1815  decided  against  the 
Church. 

By  this  decision  the  claim  of  the  Church 
was  declared  to  be  void.  The  chief  ground 
of  the  decision  was,  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  reservation  did  not  take  effect, 
because  there  was  no  party  in  existence 
to  receive,  and  that  the  government  of 
Vermont,  succeeding  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  might  resume  and  re-appropriate 
reservation  at  pleasure.  Since  this  decis- 
ion we  have  abandoned  all  expectation  of 
deriving  any  benefit  from  this  portion  of 
the  Church  lands,  which  in  future,  with- 
out doubt,  will  be  %nown  oo^j  in  the 
Church's  history.  *  •' 

We  turn  to  give  some  fbrthpi«acooiiiit 
of  the  lands  granted  to  the  society  in  Eng- 
land for  the  propagation  of-the  gfospel  in 
foreign  parts — a  venerable  corpotetion 
charterea  for  missionary  purposes  bv  Wil- 
liam III.  nearly  140  years  a^o. 

Dr.  Williams  states  in  his  history  of 
Vermont  [1806]  that  "  the  society  did  not 
concern  itself  about  its  lands."    This  is 
not  correct ;  for  before  the  revolutionary 
war  it  appointed  agents  in  this  country  to 
look  after  them,  of  whom  the  Rev.  Ranna 
Cossett  was  one.     And  these  agents  ac- 
tually took  possession  in  some  cases  and 
gave  leases.    In  May,  1785,  within  two    # 
years  after  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  society  «* ,     * 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  its  readiness       ^  .  *. «., 
to  make  conveyance,  in  any  safe  and  suit- 
able manner,  of  its  propertv  in  this  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church.    A  copy  of  ^    • 

this  resolution  was  transmitted  to  church- 
men in  Vermont.  Whereupon  attention 
was  eagerly  turned  to  the  devising  of  a 
plan,  that  might  meet  the  society's  appro- 
bation, but  for  a  long  time  ineffectually. 

Meanwhile  the  legislature,  seeing  the 
property  left  wild,  passed  an  act  in  1794, 
(at  the  same  session  with  the  glebe  act,) 
to  appropriate  it  to  the  use  of  schools. 
This  measure  was  in  most  instances  car- 
ried into  immediate  effect.  Under  this  act 
have  arisen  all  the  difiiculties,  with  which 
the  Church  has  had  to  contend  in  rela- 
tion to  these  grants.  Feeble  herself,  she 
has  had  to  contend  against  prejudiee  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  affainat  the  authoriiy 
and  the  treasury  of  the  state  on  the  other. 

The  friends  of  the  Church  took  counsel 
of  gentlemen  eminent  for  legal  learning, 
and  the  conclusion  was,  that  the  act  of 
1794  was  unconstitutional  and  void;  and 
that  with  patience  and  perseverance  this 
oould  be  substantiated  before  the  proper 
tribunal.  The  subject  was  brought  up  in 
the  Convention  of  1805.  The  resolve  of 
the  venerable  society,  dated  in  May,  1785, 
before  referred  to,  was  hunted  up  and  ex- 
amined. The  result  was,  a  resolution  di- 
recting the  standing  committee  to  take 
measures  for  procuring  a  conveyance. 

The  first  plan,  proposing  a  deed  of  trust, 
was  unsatisfactory  and  unsuccessfnl.  The 
friends  of  the  Church  were  not  discour- 
aged 'f  they  were  resolute  and  persevering 
men.  And  the  writer,  with  great  pleas- 
ure, avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
bear  witness,  both  from  personal  knowl- 
edge and  from  documents  that  have  pass- 
ed under  his  eye,  to  the  untiring  and  moat 
useful  labors  of  two  individuals^-the  Rev. 
Abraham  fironson  and  Anson  J.  Sperry, 
£sq. 

The  next  plan  wa%  to  move  the  venera- 
ble society  for  a  simple  power  of  attorney, 
which  1^  length  was  successful.  But  in 
the  mean  time  the  embargo,  non-inter- 
eourse,  and  war,  put  a  stop  to  effective 
oorretpondence  for  years,  though  the  bnsi- 
ness  was  not  wholly  neglected. 

After  the  treaty  of  Ghent  earlv  in  1815, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stewart,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  made  a  visit  to  Vermont,  and 
in  the  kind  and  disinterested  spirit  which 
remarkably  distinguished  that  excellent 
man,  proposed  to  Uke  charge  of  any  com- 
munication, which  the  standing  commit- 
tee might  think  proper  to  add^ss  to  the 
venerable  society-— of  which  he  was  both 
a  member  and  a  missionary — in  further 
prosecution  of  their  business.  The  pa- 
pers were  prepared  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, signed  and  sealed  in  Convention 
at  Arlington  in  the  month  of  June,  and 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Stewart  in  Canada,  who 
started  immediately  for  London.  In  De- 
oember  next  following  the  socieW  passed 
a  resolution  to  accede  to  the  plan;  but 
directed  their  secretary  to  require  of  the 
attomevs  or  agents  to  be  appointed,  a 
bond  of  indemnity  against  any  costs  that 
might  arise  in  suits  for  the  recovery  of  the 
lands.  This  occasioned  another  year's 
delay, — so  that  the  instrument,  with  the 
authenticating  affidavits  and  certificates, 
was  not  received  till  April,  1617.  The 
attorneys  appointed  were,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Alexander  Vietts  Griswold,  D.  D.,  Bishop 
of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Breoson,  the  Rev.  Silas  S.  Safford,  the 


Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  and  Anson  J.  Sper- 
ry, Esq.  "  They  were  authorized,"  says 
Mr.  Bronson,  *<  to  recover  the  lands  and 
gif^  durable  leases.;  to  assign  such  pro- 
portion of  the  rents  as  they  should  think 
proper  to  the  support  of  a  Bishop,  and  tho 
remainder,  aft^r  paying  expenses,  to  the 
use  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  as  they 
should  judge  to  be  for  its  best  interest. 

The  papers  were  placed  iu  the  hands 
of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman,  a  gentleman 
of  high  reputation  in  the  law,  who  under- 
took a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole 
case  in  all  its  bearings  and  relations.  In 
1819,  Mr.  Chipman  commenced  a  suit  in 
the  Circuit  court  of  the  United  States 
against  the  town  of  New  Haven  in  the 
county  of  Addison ;  for  the  defence  in 
which  the  opposers  of  the  Church  obtain- 
ed a  nrant  of  money  from  ike  state.  This 
was  decided  in  our  favor.  But  the  defen- 
dants carried  it  by  a  writ  of  error  to  the 
Supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
where,  in  March,  1823,  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below  was  affirmed. 

This,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  put 
an  end  to  all  anxiety  and  suspense,  and 
open  to  the  agents  a  direct  road  to  an  im- 
mediate and  final  adjustment  of  the  whole 
business.  But  not  so.  In  principle  eve- 
ry point  was  gained ;  but  opposition  still 
found  means  and  occasions  to  embarrass. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  this  decision,  a 
majority  of  the  agents  met  at  Middlebury 
and  organized  themselves  as  a  body,  with 
a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  and  appointed 
sub-agents  in  different  counties  to  ascer- 
tain and  lease  the  lands.  •  In  the  course 
of  that  year  more  than  half  the  lands  were 
recovered  and  leased.  But  the  next  yea? 
some  resistance  was  made,  by  advice  of 
counsel  embittered  against  the  Church, 
which  led  to  a  course  of  troublesome  and 
most  expensive  litigation.  The  agents 
were  obliged  to  send  twice  to  England  for 
testimony,  and  in  two  more  suits  to  go  to 
the  Supreme  court.  But  in  1830  and 
1831,  decisions  were  again  made  in  our 
favor ;  again  holding  out  a  prospect,  that 
the  whole  business  would  soon  be  settled. 
Further  opposition,  however,  continued 
to  be  made  from  time  to  time  on  one  pre- 
tence or  another.  Occupants  had  hopes 
of  escaping  somehow,  till  the  Marshall 
looked  them  in  the  face.  The  agents  re- 
ceived their  yrrit  of  seizure  in  the  last  ac- 
tion undertaken  by  them,  in  October. 
1841. 

Since  ^*  the  statute  of  limitation,*'  pass- 
ed with  sole  reference  to  this  property, 
took  effect,  [1835]  no  suits  have  been 
commenced,  though  the  constitutionality 
of  this  has  been  doubted  on  the  around  of 
its  conflicting  with  treaty.    The  agent* 
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iuiTe  now  taken  poftoMion  of  all  tbete 
landg,  except  some  trifling  pieces  oTer- 
looked  by  the  snb-ageBts  ana  not  worth 
contending  for. 

Sach  is  a  oondented  history  of  this 
most  singularly  pretcaoted  and  ezpensiFe 
business.  Perplexing  as  it  has  been  to 
the  mana^s,  it  issues  in  *^a  Talnable 
eonsideration"  to  the  Church.  The  gross 
ttnnoal  income  will  not  vary  much  from 
f3000.  To  each  parish  in  the  Diocese 
sustaining  and  enjoying  the  full  serricee 
of  a  Clergyman  the  Agents  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $50, — to  two  or  more  parishes 
associated  under  one  Clergyman,  the 
same  sum.  * 

In  1831,  on  application  of  the  Board  of 
Agents  in  conjunction  with  the  Con- 
▼ention  of  the  Diocese,  a  new  letter  of 
«ttomey  was  received  from  the  soaiety, 
remodelling  the  Board  in  conformity  to 
change  of  circumstances.  As  constituted 
by  this  instrument,  it  consisted  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  follow : — ^Tfae  Rt. 
Rev.  A.  V.  Griswold,  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Bronson,  the  Hon.  Danie]  Chip- 
man,  the  Rev.'  Carlton  Chase,  the  Hon. 
Jonathan  H.  Hubbard,  Dorastus  Woes- 
ter,  Esqr.  and  Jonathan  Ha^r,  Esqr. — 
Again  in  the  early  part  of  1^,  on  simi- 
lar application,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H. 
Hopkins,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diooese, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Henry  Hoit,  were 
substituted  for  Bishop  Griswold  and  Mr, 
Bronson ;  the  former  of  whom  had  ceas- 
ed to  have  Episcopal  charge  in  Vermont, 
and  thejlatter  had  removed  to  Ohio.  Such 
is  the  present  Board,  which  for  the  trans- 
action of  its  business  meets  annually  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  February. 

For  a  time  some  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church  feared,  that  the  litigation  attend- 
ing the  recovery  of  tiiese  lands  would  oc- 
casion prejudices  sufficient  to  overbalanee 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them. 
But  so  it  has  not  proved.  To  the  extent 
of  the  writer's  acquaintance  there  exists 
no  hostility  from  this  source,  affecting 
the  Church's  progress. 

We  return  to  t£e  more  direct  history  of 
the  Church. 

Plans  for  the  supplying  of  the  Diocese 
with  a  Bishop  failing — the  General  Con- 
vention, moreover,  having  enacted  a 
Canon,  that  no  Diocese  should  be  con- 
sidered competent  to  choose  a  Bishop 
without  six  officiating  Presbyters— the 
subject  was  permitted  to  rest  for  several 
years.  Owing  to  this  privation  and  some 
other  circvmstancet,  the  Church  made 
very  little  progress  and  furnished  but 
seanty  materials  for  history  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  century — the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronson  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chittenden 


being  the  only  dergvmen,  whose  name* 
appear  <m  the  journals  of  the  convention^ 
which  was  regularly  held  during  that 
period. 

In  1809,  a  plan  was  formed  in  the  con- 
vention of  Massachusetts  to  confederate 
the  States  of  Massachu8etts,Rhode  Island^ 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  fbr  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a  Bishop.  This  was 
communicated  to  churchmen  in  those 
States,  with  a  request  that  if  they  approv- 
ed, they  would  appoint  delegates  to  at- 
tend a  convention  at  Boston  in  the 
month  of  May  the  year  follewinff.  The 
plan  was  unniversally  approved.  Mr. 
Bronson,  being  the  only  clergyman  in 
this  State,  and  no  Convention  at  hand^ 
immediately  referred  the  subject  to  the 
Standing  Committee,  who  were  unani- 
mously of  the  opinion,  that  great  good 
must  result  fh>m  such  a  measure.  On 
tibe  31st  day  of  May,  1810,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Bronson,  the  Hon.  Daniel  Chipman  of 
Middlebury,  Doct.  Samuel  Cutler  of 
ftockingham  and  John  Whitlock,  Esqr. 
of  CasSeton,  with  the  ]>e]egates  fVom 
the  other  states  contemplated,  met  at  Boe- 
ton  and  formed  the  Constitution  of"  The 
Eastern  Diocese."  By  that  Conetitntion 
it  was  provided,  that  the  Convention  of 
the  confederacy  should  assemble  bienni- 
ally, and  that  each  of  the  four  States 
should  be  allowed  a  delegation  consisting 
of  four  clergymen,  and  four  laymen 
te  be  appointed  by  the  Qonvention 
thereof. 

Thus  what  was  most  anomalously  call- 
ed ««The  Eastern  Diocese,"  was  in  fact  a 
confederation  of  Dioceses,  which  might 
at  any  time  fall  to  pieces  and  leave  its 
Bishop  without  a  Diocese.  This  view 
of  the  case  was  taken  by  the  House  o£ 
Bishops,  when  Dr.  Griswold  was  present- 
ed to  them  for  consecration.  And  accor- 
dingly they  declined  proceeding,  until, 
in  a  conference  with  the  Delegates  fVom 
the  States  concerned,  they  were  assured 
of  that  gentleman's  having  been  elected 
bv  a  Convention  of  the  church  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  that  so  far  as  affected  the 
church  in  other  States  the  election  was 
concurred  in  by  their  respective  Conven- 
tions^ All  this,  however,  was  merely 
oral ;  nor  would  so  loose  a  way  of  doing 
business  on  so  grave  an  occasion  give 
satisfaction  under  the  exact  forms  of  the 
present  day. 

Afier  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution^ 
at  mentioned  above,  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  a  Bishop.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Griswold,  a  Presbyter  of  piety 
and  respectability  from  Rhode  Island, 
was  put  in  nomination  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Garuiner   of  Botton.    The  nomination 
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gaye  uoiveraal  satisfaction,  and  the  elec- 
tion lacked  bat  one  rote  of  perfect  una^ 
nimity. 

Thus  happilj  transpired  one  of  the  most 
important  events,  which  have  occurred 
to  the  church  in  the  Eastern  States.  Mr. 
Griswold  at  first  declined  the  profibred 
crosier ;  but,  at  the  urgent  instance  of 
brethren,  he  at  length  consented,  and  was 
consecrated  with  the  great  and  good 
Hobart,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  May  29, 
1811. 

From  this  time,the  Church  in  Vermont 
began  to  advance.  Bishop  Griswold 
made  a  visitation  within  a  month  after 
his  consecration;  attended  the  State 
Convention,  and  administered  Confirma- 
tion in  several  places.  An  impression 
was  made  on  the  minds  of  our  people, 
which  in  due  time  brought  into  lively  ac- 
tivity the  slumbering  energies  of  faith 
and  hope.  An  improving  state  of  piety 
was  soon  manifest  in  our  few  and  feebfe 
churches.  The  evident  piety  and  meek- 
ness, and  the  earnest,  afiectionate  simpli- 
city of  the  Bishop  inspired  every  one 
with  joy  and  confidence.  And  it  was 
the  belief  of  all,  that  the  Church  was 
about  to  arise  and  receive  a  blessing  un- 
der his  ministrations.  And  thus  truly  it 
proved. 

From  the  year  1811  to  the  year  1833, 
which  was  uie  period  of  Bishop  Gris- 
wold's  jurisdiction  over  the  State,  the 
church  might  be  seen,  in  all  her  temporal 
and  spiritual  interests  steadily  progress- 
ive. Some  new  parishes  were  organized, 
many  churches  built  and  consecrated,  and 
a  zealous,  devout  and  liberal  spirit  every- 
where observable.  ^^  Believers  were  mul- 
tiplied," and  additions  were  constanUy 
making  to  her  communion.  Her  minis- 
ters, not  numerous  were  well  instructed, 
devout  and  faithful  men,  whose  efforts  were 
blessed  to  the  conversion  and  edification 
and  consolation  of  many.  Her  growth 
might  have  been  more  considerable  but  for 
that  blighting  and  characteristic  evil  of 
the  present  day,  the  looseness  of  the  bond 
between  pastors  and  flocks — ^frequent 
disruptions  and  changes.  The  scantiness 
of  the  means  within  the  reach  of  most 
parishes  gave  to  many  engagements  the 
character  of  mere  experiments,  entered 
tipon  under  a  hope  that  by  the  blessing  of 
God  on  the  well  directed  labors  of  a  pop- 
ular pastor,  something  permanent  might 
be  the  result.  The  same  cause  operated 
tinfavorably  in  another  respect,  by  making 
it  necessary  in  many  cases  to  divide  the 
labors  of  a  clergyman  between  two  or 
more  parishes. 

In  January,  1^^,  a  monthly  periodical 
entitled  "The  Episcopal  Register,"  was 


commenced  at  Middkbnry.  It  was  plan- 
ned and  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
B.  Smith,  then  Rector  of  St  Stephen's 
Church,  now  Bishop  of  Kentucky,  who 
was  assisted  in  the  supply  of  its  columns  by- 
several  of  his  brethren.  During  its  con- 
tinuance, four  years,  it  contributed  much 
to  the  encouragement  and  srratification  of 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  to  Uke  diffusion  of 
information  concerning  the  church.  Its 
circulation  never  exceeded  500  copies. 
During  ito  last  /ear  its  columns  were 
under  the  care  of  a  pious  and  accomplish- 
ed lady,  assisted  by  some  others  of  a. 
similar  character. 

In  May,  1832,  we  had  thirteen  officia- 
ting Presbyters,  thirteen  or  fourteen  c<m- 
secrated  churches,  and  twenty-four  or- 
ganized parishes.  Measures  had  been 
taken  in  1831  to  efifect  a  separation  of  this 
State  from  the  Eastern  Diocese.  No  ob- 
jection being  interposed  bv  the  Bishop  or 
by  the  other  merabNsrs  of  the  confederacy, 
the  separation  was  consummated  in  the 
Convention  at  Middlebury,  in  May  18^. 
It  had  been  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Gris- 
wold for  several  years  before,  frequently 
expressed  by  him  in  his  annual  addresses, 
that  the  Church  in  Vermont,  since  the 
acquisition  of  ite  lands,  might  safely  un- 
dertake to  support  a  Bishop  by  itself;  and 
that,  with  the  divine  blessing,  her  pro- 
gress would  be  much  accelerated  by  such 
a  step.  In  no  degree  were  our  people 
dissatisfied  with  a  Chief  Pastor,  who  had 
ministered  among  them  to  the  best  of  his 
power,  *^yea,  and  beyond  his  power,'* 
for  twenty  one  years.  A  Bishop  was 
never  more  beloved-^never  listened  to 
with  more  reverent  regard.  But  it  was 
not  possible  for  one  man  to  do  all  that 
was  desirable  in  so  extensive  a  jurisdic- 
tion. It  was  therefore  resolved  to  sepa- 
rate. After  passing  a  final  resolution  to 
this  effect,  an  address  was  drawn  up  with 
expressions  of  the  utmost  respect,  afinso- 
tion  and  gratitude,  signed  b^  every  mena- 
ber  of  the  Convention,  Clerical  and  Lay, 
and  transmitted  to  Bishop  Griswold. 

The  next  measure  was  the  election  of  a 
Bishop.  The  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion with  respect  to  such  a  transaction 
were,  that  a  nomination  should  be  made 
by  a  majority  of  the  clergy  and  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  laitv,  before  any  per- 
son could  be  declared  to  be  elected. 
There  were  thirteen  clerical  ballote,—- of 
these,  seven  were  for  the  Rev.  John  Hen- 
rv  Hopkins,  and  six  for  the  Rev.  John  8. 
Stone,  both  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  former  or  course 
was  announced  ss  the  nominee  to  the  lai- 
ty, who  approved  by  a  vote  of  thirty -one 
to  nine,  i  The  parties  amicably  united  in 
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signing  the  teatunonials  of  the  Bishop 
elect.  Thus  was  happily  accomplished  a 
measure,  that  in  the  anticipation  had  oc- 
casioned much  solicitude.  The  next  thing 
after  securing  his  acceptance,  which  was 
in  due  time  communicated  to  the  stand- 
ing committee,  was  to  procure  the  con- 
secration of  our  Bishop.  This  was  done 
in  General  Convention  in  the  city  of 
New  York  the  31st  day  of  October,  1832. 
In  three  weeks  from  this  time  Bishop 
Hopkins  with  his  family  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  Burlington,  where  he  became 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's,  and  where  he  has 
continued  to  the  present  time. 

Bishop  Hopkins  has  visited  the  church- 
es in  his  Diocese  once  to  each  year.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  of  his  Episcopate  he 
has  consecrated  ten  new  churches — ad- 
mitted twenty -one  persons  to  the  order  of 
Deacons,  and  thirteen  to  the  order  of 
Priests.  The  whole  number  of  persons 
confirmed  by  him  during  the  same  period 
is  twelve  hundred  and  K>ur.  The  whole 
number  of  communicants  in  the  Diocese 
does  not  vary  much  from  fifteen  hundred, 
allowance  being  made  for  scattered  indi- 
viduals not  included  in  the  Reports. 

Episcopalians  have  taken  an  interest, 
much  beyond  what  might  be  inferred  from 
their  pecuniary  contributions,  in  the 
cause  of  missions  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. The  Convention  of  1834  passed  a 
resolution  recommending  the  General  Do- 
mestic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  the 
attention  of  th6  parishes  in  the  Diocese. 
But  to  do  much  in  this  good  work  our 
parishes  have  been  too  feeble.  Church- 
men love  the  Missionary  principle,  and 
only  differ  sometimes  with  respect  to  the 
appropriate  field  of  its  operation. 

The  Convention  of  1836,  was  one  of 
OTeat  importance.  It  had  been  thought 
for  many  years,  as  experience  extended 
and  churches  multiplied,  that  the  Consti- 
tution and  Canons  of  the  Diocese  were  in 
some  respects  very  imperfect,  and  need- 
ed a  thorough  revision.  A  Committee,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  Bishop,  ap- 
pointed two  years  before,  made  an  elabo- 
rate report  to  the  Convention  this  year. 
The  Constitution  and  Canons  thus  re- 
ported, after  being  considered  and  amen- 
ded, were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
In  these  scarcely  any  change  has  yet  been 
made. 

From  the  time  of  his  first  entering  tlie 
Diocese,  it  has  been  an  object  of  much 
solicitude  with  Bishop  Hopkins  to  estab- 
lish  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders.  So  essential  has 
he  considered  it  to  the  interests  of  religion 
in  general  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the 


Church  in  particular,  that  he  has  submit* 
ted  to  very  great  sacrifices  in  order  to  ac« 
complish  the  object,  which,  nevertheless, 
is  far  from  being  attained.  How  soon  it 
will  be  attained  it  is  impossible  to  foretell. 
Such  candidates  as  have  not  the  pecuni- 
ary means  to  carry  them  through  a  courso 
of  theological  studies  at  the  General  Sem- 
inary in  the  city  of  New  York,  resort  to 
the  good  old'foshioned  way  of  private  in- 
struction with  the  pastors  of  churches. 
The  Bishop  has  communicated  to  the 
Convention  the  fact,  that  there  are  funds 
in  his  hands,  collected  by  him  in  England 
for  a  diocesan  school,  to  the  amount  of 
$3700  ;  also,  a  valuable  donation  of  theo- 
logical books  from  the  same  source. 

In  all  our  parishes  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  young  in 
Sunday  Schools.  It  is  a  subject  of  con« 
stant  and  untiring  attention  among  all 
our  pastors;  and  has  been  so  for  more 
than  twenty  years .  Some  of  our  parishes 
have  libraries  of  great  and  increasing  val- 
ue, which  are  doing  much  towards  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  both  sec* 
ular  and  religious — a  knowledge  of  the 
constitution,  discipline  and  worship  of 
the  Christian  Church  being,  certainly, 
not  a  neglected  department. 

According  to  the  journal  of  the  last 
Convention  there  are,  at  this  time,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Vermont  twenty-four  Clergy- 
men, and  37  churches  or  parishes.* 


St.  Maiy's  Charoh,  Barlington. 


Sectiom  X. 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Vermont. 

BT  RCV.  JEREMIAH  o'CALLAOHAH . 

Vermont  could  count  but  a  few  scat- 
tered Catholics  witliin  her  borders  until 


*  Circumstances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  hereto 
mention,  oblige  as  to  transfer  the  remainder  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Chase's  valuable  contribtKion  to  the  thicd 
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the  arrival  of  the  first  Catholic  raissioDary, 
the  Rey.  Jeremiah  O'Callaghan,  in  the 
year  1830.  So  great  and  rapid  has  been 
the  tide  of  immigration  since  that  period 
fixnn  Ireland  and  from  the  Canadas,  that 
nnmerous  congregations  have  already 
•pninff  up  in  several  places,  and  although 
two  additional  missionaries,  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Daly  and  the  Rev.  William  I  vers,  are 
now  employed  in  the  state,  they  are  hard- 
ly adequate  to  the  wants  of  tne  popular 
lion. 

The  largest  congregation  in  the  state 
has  grown  up  in  Burlington,  where  the 
first  Catholic  church  was  erected  in  1833. 
This  church  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the 
2d  of  May,  1838,  but  another  more  com- 
modious edifice  has  been  erected  in  a 
central  part  of  the  village  during  the  pres- 
entyear,fl841)  and  was  consecrated  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Benedict  Fen  wick,  Bishop  of  the 
Diocese,  on  the  3d  of  October,  1841,  by 
the  name  of  St.  Mary's  Church.*  It  is 
of  the  Grecian  order  of  architecture,  is 
built  of  brick,  68  feet  long,  48  wide  and 
90  high,  with  galleries  on  both  sides  and 
at  the  west  end.  The  funds  for  its  erec- 
tion were  contributed  by  the  congrega- 
tion, aided  by  the  liberal  donations  of  Uie 
native  Americans,  and  by  collections  ob- 
tained in  the  neighboring  cities.  The^rM 
principle  is  here  observed  in  the  foil  sense 
of  the  word ;  respect  of  persons  and  the 
worldly  terms,  mine  and  thine,  being  ex- 
cluded. The  seats  being  common  to  all, 
the  first  comers  select  such  as  they  choose. 
The  Clergyman,  having  no  salary  or  sti- 
pend, depends  solely  on  the  free  will  of- 
ferings made  in  the  church  three  times  a 
year — at  Christmas,  Easter  and  Summer, 
when  four  or  five  persons  only  offer  ^2 
each,  60  or  70,  fl  eaeh,  15  fifty  cents  each, 
and  the  ^eat  body  of  the  congregation 
give  nothing  excepting  a  few  cents  they 
may  deposit  in  the  collection  box.  To  this 
may  be  added  casual  donations  at  mar- 
riages and  christenings,  which  are  op- 
tional to  the  donors. 

Mr.  0'Callaghan*s  congregation  at  Bur- 
lington is  made  up  of  the  Coiholics  of  this 


part  of  our  work.  It  coniittf  of  an  intereiting 
sketch  of  tba  hiitory  of  the  individual  Episcopal 
ehurchet  in  the  itate,  and  will  be  found  under  the 
name*  of  the  towns  In  which  they  are  situated ;  of 
which  the  following  is  a  list,  viz:  Rurliofton, 
Shelbnme.  Vergennes,  Middlebury,  Brandon,  Rot- 
land,  Ponltnej,  Weill.  Tinmoutli,  Manchester,  Ar- 
linfftoa,  Beimington.  Guilford.  Brattleboro,  Bellows- 
Falls.  SpriDfffield,  Windsor,  Woodstock^  Royalton, 
Bethel,  Randolph,  Bfontpelier)  Derby,  MonUomery, 
Berkshire,  Enosburgh,  Fairfield,  Fairfkx,  Sheldon, 
Highgate,  Alburgh  and  St.  Albans. 

*  Another  Roman  Catholic  churth  is  now  in  the 
progress  of  erection  on  the  site  of  the  one  destroyed 
by  ore  in  1838.  It  is  designed  for  the  aoooinmoda- 
tion  of  the  French  population,  as  St.  Mary's  is  for 
the  Irish. 


and  of  five  or  six  svrronndinff  towns.  He 
has  also  other  flocks  under  his  care — 200 
persons  between  Montpelier,  Northfield 
and  Moretown — 200  in  Underbill — and 
about  150  in  Vergennes. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Daly  ministers  to  all  the 
Catholics  spread  over  the  southern  parts 
of  the  sUte .  He  has  a  flock  of  about  150 
persons  at  Castleton,  where  a  valuable  lot 
was  purchased  in  1836,  on  which  is  m. 
frame  house,  30  by  16  feet,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  temporary  chapel ;  a  flock 
of  500  in  Middlebury,  where  a  handsome 
brick  church,  64  by  44  feet,  with  a  gallerj 
atone  end,  was  built  in  1840 ;  one  of  about 
400  between  Brandon,  Pittoford,  Rutland, 
Shrewsbury  and  Wallingford ;  one  of  40O 
scattered  through  Woodstock,  Plymouth, 
Windsor  and  Rockingham,  and  one  of 
about  150  in  Bennington. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers  resides  in  St.  Al- 
bans, with  a  flock  of  about  one  thousand, 
which  congregate  from  that  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  It  is  in  contemplation  to 
erect  a  church,  during  the  year  1842,  in 
some  central  spot,  for  the  accommodation 
of  this  congregation.  He  also  has  a  flock 
of  about  iSo  persons  in  Berkshire  and  vi- 
cinity ;  100  in  Troy,  and  one  of  about  80 
in  St.  Johnsbury,  reacham  and  Danville. 

This  persuasion,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  native  converts,  owes  its  astonish- 
ing increase  to  the  annual  swarms  that 
cross  the  Atlantic  from  the  mother  hive* 
When  they  first  arrive  they  are  exposed 
to  that  prejudice  and  obloquy,  which  in- 
variably attends  a  stranger  in  a  foreign 
land ;  but  the  good  sense  and  discrimina* 
tion  of  the  Americans  soon  discover  them 
to  be  a  sober,  industrious  and  hard  labor- 
ing people,  who,  having  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  persecution  at  home,  come 

{>repared  to  appreciate  and  sustain  the  free 
aws  and  institutions  of  our  republic.  The 
greater  part  of  them  have  embarked  upon 
Uie  current  of  Temperance,  and  are  most 
&ithful  observers  of  their  pled^.  Many 
of  them  have  purchased  farms  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  where  they  are  doin^ 
well — are  accumulating  property — are  be- 
coming identified  in  manners,  habits  and 
interests  with  our  native  citizens,  mak- 
ing an  important  addition  to  the  popula- 
tion and  strength  of  the  country. 


SscTioir  XI. 

Fanatical  Sects. 

Dorrilites. — Thesewere  a  sect  of  ftmat- 
ics,  which  sprung  up  and  flourished  in 
Leyden,  Massachusetts,  in  the  years  1797 
and  1796,  and  their  socic*ty  embraced  some 
members  who  resided  in  the  sovtbem  part 
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of  Windham  ooimty  m  the  SUte.  The 
founder  was  an  impostor  by  the  name  of 
Dorril,  a  refugee  from  the  British  army 
under  Gen.  Burffoyne.  Dorril  pretend* 
ed  to  be  possessed  of  supemataral  powers, 
and  that,  as  he  was  armed  with  attrthutes 
of  Deity,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man 
to  hart  him.  He  and  his  followers  ab- 
stained from  eating  flesh ;  made  use  of 
neither  food  nor  clothinff,  which  was  pro- 
oored  at  the  expense  otlife,  and,  if  they 
had  full  faith  in  him,  he  assured  them  in 
the  name  of  God,  they  should  never  die. 
They  put  off  their  leather  shoes  and  had 
others  made  of  cloth  or  wood.  One  was 
a  blacksmith ;  he  procured  and  used  a 
pair  of  cloth  bellows,  and  all  lired  upon 
milk  and  vegetables.  They  discarded  all 
revelation  except  what  Dorril  received, 
set  at  defiance  all  the  laws  of  man,  and 
were  governed  in  all  their  conduct,  as 
they  expressed  it,  '^  by  the  light  of  na- 
ture." Meetings  were  held  once  a  week, 
at  which  their  worship  consisted  in  eat- 
ing,  drinking,  singing,  fiddling  and  dan- 
cing, and  hearing  lectures  from  Dorril, 
who  was  well  qualified  for  that  purpose. 
Tbey  had  a  covenant  by  which  they  placed 
a  large  share  of  their  property  in  common 
stock,  and  the  blacksmith  became  their 
treasurer.  In  a  short  time  Dorril  collect- 
ed a  large  society,  among  whom  were  some 
very  respectable  families  in  the  towns  of 
Leyden  and  Bamardston,  Massachusetts. 
People  went  from  all  the  neighboring 
towns  to  hear  and  see  the  marvellous  do- 
ings of  Dorril  and  his  associates.  At 
length,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  a  goodly 
number  having  assembled,  Dorril  opened 
with  music,  d^.  and  began  to  deliver  his 
lecture.  At  that  meeting  one  Captain 
£iekiel  Foster,  of  Leyden,  attended  as  a 
spectator.  He  was  a  man  of  good  sense, 
of  a  giant  frame,  and  had  a  countenance 
that  bespoke  authority.  When  Ddrril 
came  to  the  doctrine  of  his  mysterious 
powers,  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  the 
words,  *'no  arm  can  hurt  my  flesh,"  than 
Foster  rose  indignant  at  his  blasphemy, 
and  knocked  down  Dorril  with  his  fist. 
Dorril,  affrighted  and  almost  senseless, 
attempted  to  rise,  when  he  received  a 
second  blow,  at  which  he  cried  for  mercy. 
Foster  promised  to  forbear,  on  condition 
that  he  would  renounce  his  doctrines,  yet 
continued  beating  him.  Soon  a  short  par- 
ley ensued,  when  Dorril  consented  and 
did  renounce  his  doctrines  in  the  hearing 
of  all  his  astonished  followers.  He  further 
told  them  that  his  object  was  to  see  what 
fools  he  could  make  of  mankind.  His  fol- 
lowers, chagrined  and  ashamed  at  being 
made  the  dupes  of  such  a  base  fellow, 
departed  in  peace  to  their  homes.    Dorril 


promised  his  adversary,  upon  the  penal* 
ties  of  his  life,  never  to  impose  upon  tha 
people  more. 

Pilgrims. — ^This  was  another  vagabond 
sect  which  infested  some  parts  of  this 
State  in  the  year  1617.  Their  leader  was 
&  man  by  the  name  of  Isaac  Bullard.  Ho 
commenced  his  career  at  Ascot  in  Lower 
Canada,  a  long  confinement  by  sickness 
having  previously  rendered  him  a  visiona* 
ry,  or  afibrded  him  an  opportunity  to  ma* 
ture  his  plans  for  imposmg  upon  the  cre« 
dality  of  the  ignorafit  ana  weak  minded. 
He  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet, 
wore  a  leathern  girdle  and  rough  garments 
to  deceive,  and  with  a  few  adherents  en* 
tered  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  pro- 
ceeded southerly.  Having  received  but 
few  accessions  to  his  number,  when  ho 
reached  Woodstock  in  Windsor  county 
his  whole  company  amounted  to  only 
eight  persons.  Here  in  a  back  and  re- 
tired part  of  the  town  he  found  materials 
suited  to  his  purpose,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  making  proselytes  of  two  simple,  but 
well  disposed  and  honest  families  by  the 
name  of  Ball.  One  of  these,  Joseph  Ball, 
was  a  Christian  minister,  and  the  other, 
Peter  Ball,  was  the  owner  of  a  small  farm 
with  a  large  family.  Having  by  decep* 
tion  and  intimidation  secured  these  to  his 
intereste,  he  made  the  residence  of  Peter 
Ball  his  head  quarters  for  several  months, 
in  which  time,  by  beguiling  weak  and 
unstable  souls  in  that  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  he  increased  the  number  of 
his  followers,  consisting  of  men,  women 
and  children,  to  about  40,  among  whom 
was  a  Methodist  minister  by  the  name  of 
Holmes,  a  resident  in  Shurbume. 

Bullard  professed  to  be  governed  and 
to  govern  by  immediate  inspiration  fVom 
heaven,  and  he  taught  his  followers  to  re* 
gard  his  authority  as  paramount  to  any 
other  human  or  divine.  The  property  of 
those  who  joined  the  company  all  went 
into  the  common  stock,  and  was  used  or 
distributed  according  to  the  dictation  of 
the  Prophety  who  also  controlled  at  his 
will  all  their  most  intimate  domestic  re- 
lations, marryinff  and  unmarrying,  re- 
warding and  punishing,  according  to  his 
sovereign  pleasure ;  and  none  dared  to 
resist  his  authority  or  lisp  a  murmur  of  ^ 
complaint.  Filthiness  they  seemed  to' 
regard  as  a  virtue ;  and  they  were  fre- 
quently seen,  even  the  adult  females,  roll- 
ing  in  the  dirt  of  the  highway,  and  pre* 
senting  a  spectacle  as  indecent  and  loath* 
some  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Bullard  himself  said  little  when  spo»« 
totors  were  present,  but  the  tap  of  his 
staff  was  well  understood  and  rastantly 
obeyed  by  his  dohided  foUowen.    Tm 
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chief  speaker  among  them  wat  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Cummrngs.  He  would 
■oraetimes  attempt  to  defend  their  peculi- 
arities by  arguing  with  those  whom  curi- 
osity had  brought  to  them.  At  such  times 
the  Prophet  would  listen  with  stern  and 
mute  attention  to  the  discussion,  and 
whenever  he  discovered  that  his  champi- 
on was  likely  to  be  worsted,  he  at  once 
secured  a  victory  by  a  peculiar  tap  of  his 
staff,  which  instantly  raised  such  a  howl 
ing  and  groaning  amon^  bis  followers  as 
put  an  eTOctual  end  to  the  argument. 
After  nearly  exhausting  tlieir  means  of 
'  subsistence  at  Woodstock,  they  crossed 
the  Green  Mountains  and  stopped  for  a 
while  in  Bennington  county.  Here  they 
received  some  accessions  to  their  number 
and  then  proceeded  to  the  west  in  quest 
of  an  unknown  region  which  their  leader 
designated  as  the  *^  Promised  Land." 
.With  a  wagon  to  carry  their  baggage, 
they  travelled  on  foot,  procuring  most  of 
their  subsistence  by  begging  from  house 
to  house.  When  they  reached  a  point  on 
the  Ohio  river  near  Cincinnati  their  num- 
ber was  augmented  to  2  or  3  hundred. 
There  they  sold  their  wagon,  took  boats, 
and  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  a  more 
filthy,  lousy  squalid  and  miserable  set  of 
beings  the  world  never  saw.  From  this 
time  their  number  rapidly  diminished. 
Many  died  by  sickness  produced  by  hard- 
ship  and  privation,  and  others  abandoned 
the  company  to  avoid  the  same  catastro- 

She.  Their  final  stopping  place  was  at 
Few  Madrid,  75  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ohio.  At  this  place  Peter  and  Jo- 
seph Ball  left  them  with  the  surviving 
members  of  their  families,  and  from  this 
time  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  move- 
ments or  fate  of  the  impostor,  or  thosvwho 
adhered  to  him,  but  there  can  be  little 
donbt  that  they  miserably  perished.  Of 
those  -who  went  from  Vermont  a  few  beg- 
ged their  way  back,  but  fiu*  the  greater 
part  were  either  ashamed,  or  too  poor  and 
feeble,  to  return. 

AVao  Lifhts. — This  is  a  name  assumed 
by  a  small  band  of  fanatics,  who  com- 
menced a  brief  career  in  the  town  of  Hard- 
wick  in  the  early  part  of  1837.  Their 
leader,  whose  name  was  Bridgeman,  had 
been  a  professed  Universalist,  but  having 
his  mind  discomposed  by  firequent  atten- 
dance upon  prayer  meetings  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, and  becoming,  as  some  thought, 
partiallv  deranged,  he  professed  to  be  in- 
spired from  on liigh,  and  was  not  long  in 
enlisting  several  followers.  They  com- 
menced their  career  by  interrupting  the 
regular  exercises  of  the  religious  meet- 
ings of  the  neighborhood,  by  occMionally 
Uttering  in  a  tsemendons  sing*song  soream 


or  yell,  passages  or  parts  of  passages  of 
scripture,  pretending  to  act  under  the  in- 
fluence and  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Soon  they  become  the  chief  actors  in  these 
meetings,  and  such  numbers  began  to  be 
drawn  together  to  hear  and  see  their 
strange  doings,  that  it  was  found  incon- 
venient to  hold  their  meetings  in  private 
houses,  and  they  therefore  held  them  for 
a  while  in  a  school  house.  But  this  pro- 
ving too  small  for  the  multitudes  that 
came  together,  they  went  into  the  south 
meeting  house  in  Hardwick,  which  had 
been  built  some  years  before  by  a  private 
individual,  with  the  nothing-arian  motto. 
Liberty  ofConscience^  inscribed  on  its  front. 
They  also  changed  their  time  of  holding 
meetihgs  from  the  evening  of  a  week  day 
to  the  Sabbath ;  and  there,  Sabbath  after 
Sabbath,  for  several  months,  the  spacious 
house  was  crowded  with  a  motly  and  tu- 
multuous assemblage  from  that  and  the 
neighboring  towns.  The  exercises  con- 
sisted of  the  most  ludicrous  and  fi>o]i8h 
performances,  such  as  frightful  yellings, 
barking  in  imitation  of  dogs,  foxes  and 
cuckoos,  jumping,  swinging  the  arms  and 
rolling  on  the  floor.  fVom  this  last  cir- 
cumstance  they  were  sometimes  called 
holy  roUers.  The  leader  in  this  droU-ery^ 
as  it  was  called,  professed  to  have  had  it 
revealed  to  him  that  the  men  should  not 
shave ;  they  accordingly  suflTered  their 
beards  to  grow  for  several  months,  and 
thereby  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
Umg  beards.  At  length  it  was  revealed 
to  another  of  their  number  that  they  must 
all  be  shaved,  and  it  was  done. 

Although  no  more  than  six  or  eight 
persons  took  a  very  active  part  in  these 
meetings,  still  they  were  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  large  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Hardwick  and  the  neigh- 
boring towns.  Many  of  these  were  ig- 
norant and  weak  minded  persons  who 
were  deluded  and  led  astray,  but  the 
greater  part  were  the  idle  and  irreligious, 
who  were  better  pleased  to  spend  the 
the  Sabbath  in  attendance  upon  what  was 
denominated  the  Hardwick  Theatre^  than 
with  those  who  were  engaged  in  rational 
religious  worship.  But,  as  happens  to 
most  fanatics,  their  career  was  short.  The 
publication  of  a  discourse,  in  the  summer 
of  1838,  leveled  at  their  absurdities,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Chester  Wright,  at  that  time 
minister  of  Hardwick,  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  some  of  their  number  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  religious  worship,  soon  put  a 
stop  to  their  drmi  meetings,  and  for  the 
honor  of  our  oommon  nature,  and  of  the 
state  of  Vermont,  and  of  our  holy  religion, 
it  is  hoped  that  such  disgraceful  proceed- 
ings will  not  be  repeated  within  our  state. 
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STATE  OF  SOCIETY. 


Sectiok  I. 

Original  Inhabitants. 

It  was  remarked  in  a  preceding  chapter 
that  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of 
this  continent  by  Europeans,  and  subse- 
quently, causes  were  in  operation,  which 
prevented  the  aborigines  from  making  our 
territory,  to  any  great  extent,  a  permanent 
residence,  and  still  there  are  indubitable 
proofttfaat  they  have,at  some  former  peri- 
od, resided  here  in  considerable  numbers. 
When  the  Coos  country  was  first  visited 
by  the  whites,  large  clearings  were  found 
upon  the  intervales  overgrown  by  a 
kind  of  coarse  .grass,  and  there  were  va- 
rious other  indications  of  former  extensive 
settlements  by  the  natives.  On  the  high 
grounds  east  of  the  mouth  of  Cow-Mead- 
ow brook,  in  Newbury,  domestic  imple<> 
ments  of  various  kinds,  of  Indian  manu- 
facture, were  formerly  found  in  such 
numbers  as  to  afford  conclusive  proof  of 
its  havincT  been  the  site  of  a  considerable 
Indian  village.  On  the  meadow,  a  short 
distance  below  was  their  burying  gronnd, 
where  the  ashes  of  many  of  the  sons  of 
the  forest  now  lie.  They  were  buried  in 
the  sitting  posture,  peculiar  to  the  Indi- 
ans, and  weir  bones  have  been  frequently 


turned  up  by  the  plough.  On  the  Ox- 
Bow,  the  remains  of  an  Indian  fort  were 
still  visible,  when  the  first  settlers  came 
to  Newbury.  The  mound  forming  its  cir- 
cumference, was,  at  that  time,  overgrown 
with  trees  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  over- 
spread with  a  profusion  of  white  flint 
stones  and  arrow  heads.* 

The  Indians,  who  resided  along  the 
upper  parts  of  Connecticut  river,  were  a 
branch  of  the  Abentlqui  tribe,  whose  chief 
location,  in  modern  times,  has  been  at 
St.  Francis.  There  was  always  an  inti- 
mate connexion  between  them  and  the 
Indians  at  St.  Francis,  and  they  have 
been  commonly  spoken  of,  by  American 
writers,  as  St.  FraAcis  Indians ;  and  yet 
they  had  the  distinguishing  appellation  of 
Coossucksj  which  is  descriptive  of  the 
country  where  they  resided.  Coos,  in 
the  Aben&qui  language  signified  the  pints^ 
and  this  name  was  applied  by  the  Indians 
to  two  sections  of  country  upon  Connec- 
ticut river,  one  above  XYie  fifteen  mile  falls, 
about  Lunenburg,  and  the  other  below, 
about  Newbury,  on  account  of  the  great 
abundance  of  white  pine  timber  in  tnose 
places; and  the  termination,  suck,  signified 
river,  so  that  Co-os-suck,  signified  the 
river  at  the  pines. 

The  Coossucks  and  St.  Francis  Indians, 
who  always  acted  on  the  part  of  the 
French  in  the  wars  between  the  French 
and  English  colonies,  were  for  many 
years  the  most  blood-thirsty  and  cruel 
enemies,  which  the  frontier  settlements 
of  New  England  had  to  encounter.  But 
the  desperate  battle,  fought  in  17S5,  be- 
tween Capt.  Lovewell  with  46  men,  and 
about  twice  that  number  of  Indians,  in 
which  the  latter  were  beaten,  and  Pau- 
gus,  their  chief,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  their  warriors,  was  slain, struck 
such  terror  to  the  Coossucks  that  they 
mostly  retired  into  Canada  and  became 
identified  with  their  kindred  at  St.  Francis. 

After  the  conquest  of  Canada  by  the 
English,  several  Indian  families  returned 
to  Coos  and  remained  until  they  became 
extinct.    Among  these  were  two  Indians 


*Soe  the  eonununlcation  of  Darid  Jo)in«oo,  Eeq. 
in  the  Historical  iketchei  of  the  Cooa  country,  Iv 
tlM  &«v.  Grant  Powers,  page  99. 
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of  Bome  notoriety,  who  were  known  as 
Capt.  John  and  Capt.  Joe.  John  was  in 
the  battle  in  which  Braddock  was  defeat- 
ed. He  used  to  relate  that  he  was  knock- 
ed down  bj  a  British  officer  whom  he  after- 
wards shot,  and  that  he  tried  to  shoot 
young  Washington,  but  could  not  hit  him. 
When  under  the  excitement  of  strong 
drink,  he  exulted  in  the  relation  of  his 
former  deeds  of  barbarity,  among  which 
be  told  how  he  mutilated  a  woman  taken 
at  Fort  Dummer,by  cutting  off  her  breasts, 
and  would  imitate  her  shrieks  and  cries 
of  distress.  He  was  fierce  and  cruel  and 
a  great  terror  to  the  children  about  New- 
bury as  long  as  he  lived.  He  had  a  Cap- 
tain's commission  during  the  revolution, 
and,  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Indians  was 
attached  to  the  American  army,  which 
captured  Burgoyne. 

Capt.  Joe  was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia, 
but  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  eastern 
Indians,  he  while  quite  young  went  to 
St.  Francis.  His  wife  was  called  Molly^ 
and  she  had  two  sons  by  a  former  hus- 
band, who  came  with  them  to  Coos.  Their 
names  were  Toomalek  and  Mauxa  Wux- 
al.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the 
character  of  Mauxa  Wuzal,  but  Toomalek 
had  a  murderous  disposition.  As  he  grew 
up  he  became  enamored  of  a  young  squaw 
by  the  name  of  LewA^  but  Mitchel  another 
Indian  was  his  rival  and  married  her. 
Toomalek  determined  to  murder  Mitchel 
and  take  his  wife.  Watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, he  discovered  the  happy  pair  sit- 
ting by  their  fire  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Ox-Bow.  He  aimed  his  gun  at  Mitchel, 
but  Lewd  received  the  ball  and  expired 
that  evening.  Toomalek  was  tried  for 
the  murder  by  his  Indian  peers,  and  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  kill  L«tod  but  Mitchel.  Toomalek 
was  still  resolved  to  kill  Mitchel;  and 
having  got  him  partially  drunk  by  treat- 
ing him  freely,  while  he  himself  remained 
sober,  he  then  provoked  Mitchel  to  draw 
his  knife  and  attack  him,  upon  which 
Toomalek  drew  his  knife  and  despatched 
Mitchel  on  the  spot  For  this  crime  he 
was  also  tried  and  acquitted  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  acting  in  self-defence.  Afler 
this  Toomalek  at  the  instigation,  as  was 
supposed,  of  a  young  squaw,  murdered 
Pi-al,  son  of  Capt.  John  above  mentioned. 
For  this  crime  he  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot,  and  Capt.  John  was  to  be  the 
executioner.  Toomalek  came  unguarded 
to  the  place  of  execution,  where  John 
stood  in  readiness,  and,  having  seated 
himself, repeated  his  prayers, andcovered 
bis  face,  he  said  ^^Mack  bmce** — kill  me 
quick,  upon  which  John  shot  him  through 
the  head  and  he  died  instantly. 


Joe  was  mild  and  inoffensive  in  his 
disposition  and  used  to  boast  that  he  had 
**  never  pointed  a  gun*'  at  a  man.  He  had  a 
strong  antipathy  to  the  English,  who  had 
killed  his  friends  in  Nova  Scotia,  and, 
during  the  Revolution,  was  a  warm  friend 
to  the  American  cause.  He  and  Molly 
once  visited  and  shook  hands  with  Gen. 
Washinj^ton  at  his  head  quarters,  on  the 
North  river,  and  ate  at  the  General's 
table  afler  the  officers  had  dined.  Afler 
the  war,  such  was  his  dislike  to  the  King 
of  England,  that  he  would  never  enter 
his  dominions,  though  strongly  urged 
by  the  Indians  to  return  to  St.  Francis. 
Having  followed  a  Moose  two  days,  and 
finding  at  length  that  it  had  crossed  the 
line  into  Canada,  he  stopped  short,  said 
*■*■  Good  bye  Mr.  Moose,"  relinquished  the 
pursuit  and  returned.  He  spent  his  time 
principally  in  hunting  through  all  the 
north-eastern  parts  of  me  state,  and  many 
anecdotes  are  related  respecting  his  en- 
counters with  the  wild  beasts  of  the  for- 
est. Joe  survived  Molly  many  years,  and 
they  have  each  a  pond  callecf  by  their 
names  in  the  town  of  Cabot.  When  Joe 
became  old  and  unable  to  support  himself, 
the  legislature  of  Vermont  granted  him 
an  annual  pension  of  $70  a  year.  He 
died  at  Newbury,  February  19, 1819,  aged 
about  80  years,  and  with  him  fell  the  last 
of  the  Coossucks.* 

The  country  about  Lake  Champlain 
seems  to  have  been  long  claimed  both 
by  the  Iroquois  and  the  Canada  Indians, 
and  it  was  a  favorite  hunting  ground  for 
both  long  afler  settlements  were  com- 
menced  on  the  continent  by  the  French 
and  English.  That  the  Indians  were 
numerous  here  at  some  earlier  period,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  both  from  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  location  to  their  mode  of 
life,  and  from  the  numerous  relics  which 
are  met  with  in  various  places.  Arrow 
and  spear  heads  are  found  scattered 
through  this  whole  region,  and  on  Grand 
Isle  are  indications  that  these  articles 
were  manufactured  there  to  a  large 
amount.  Fragments  of  the  stone  from 
which  they  were  made  and  broken,  or 
partly  finished,  arrow  or  spear  heads  are 
scattered  in  profusion  over  a  considerable 
extent.  The  stone,  from  which  they 
were  made,  most  have  been  brought  from 
a  distance,  as  none  of  the  kind,  excepting 
these  fragments,  is  found  on  the  Island. 
Burial  grounds  of  the  natives  are  also 
found  in  various  places  containing  many  ^ 
bones,  and  implements  for  the  purposes ' 
of  war  and  domestic  use  are  not  uncom- 

*B\§  guo  wa«  fund  loaded  and  wai  dischar(«d  over 
bi*  grave.  U'u  snov  »ho9»  are  in  poaeeesioa  of  Mr. 
Fry«  Bailey.— i>Mo«r>«  Uuutf  if  Cbe«. 
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roon.  This  riew  ii  corroborated  by  the 
■tatement  of  Champlain.  In  his  joarnal 
of  his  first  visit  to  this  lake  in  1609,  he 
says  expressly  that  here  the  country  was 
formerly  inhabited,  bat  was  at  that  time  to 
a  {Treat  extent  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  continued  wars. 

When  Mrs.  Howe  and  others  were 
taken  at  Bridtreman*s  fort  and  carried 
into  captivity,  m  17S5,  the  northern  parts 
of  Lake  Champlain  were  in  possession  of 
the  St.  Francis  Indians,  who  wintered 
there  in  lar^e  numbers  and  subsisted  by 
hunting  and  fishing ;  and  as  late  as  tfale 
time  ofthe  revolutionary  war,  a  branch  of 
this  tribe  had  a  village  at  Swanton,  con- 
sisting of  about  30  huts  with  a  charch, 
Jesuit  missionary,  and  some  lands  under 
cultivation.  About  the  year  1796,  the 
Caughnahwagha  Indians  advanced  a 
claim  to  most  of  the  lands  lying  between 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, and  importuned  the  legislature  of 
Vermont  at  several  sessions  for  remunera- 
tion for  the  same,  but  without  success.* 

Indian  reUes.  These  consist  princi- 
pally of  pots  or  urns,  mortars  and  pestles, 
axes,  chissels,  gouffes,  arrow  aiid  spear 
heads,  and  some  otner  implements  the 
use  of  which  is  not  now  known.  The 
most  interesting  of  these  are  the  pots  or 
urns,  which  appear  to  be  made  and  baked 
in  the  manner  of  our  common  earthen 
or  stone  ware.  These  have  been  found 
at  several  different  places,  and  of  sizes 
varying  from  one  quart  to  5  or  6^1ons. 
One  was  dug  up  in  Middlebnry  m  1820, 
nearly  entire  and  ofthe  capacity  of  about 
90  quarts.  The  urn,  of  which  the  following 


is  a  figure,  was  found  in  Colchester  in 
in  182o,  by  Captain  John  Johnson,  and  in 
1827  was  presented  bv  Luther  Loomts, 
Esq.  to  the  College  of  Natural  History  in 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  is  now 
preserved  in  the  society's  collections. — 
It  is  about  eight  inches  in  height,  and, 
through  the  largest  part,  about  nine  inch- 
es in  diameter,  and  would  hold  about  four 


•Sae  part  tteoDdi  |»g«  89, 


quarts.  The  bottom,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  bilge,  is  hemispherical  and  plain. 
Above,  it  is  compressed  so  as  to  become 
four  sided  ;  but  the  sides  are  a  little  con- 
vex, and  ornamented  with  various  lines  , 
and  checks.  It  is  considerably  contract- 
ed at  the  neck  with  a  deep  groove,  as  if 
designed  for  putting  round  a  cord  or  withe 
by  which  it  might  be  suspended.  Above 
the  groove,  it  enlarges  and  spreads  out- 
ward, becoming  nearly  square  at  the  top, 
and  measuring  just  six  inches  from  angle 
to  angle  on  each  side.  Along  the  groove, 
on  the  angles  and  around  the  bilge,  it  is* 
ornamented  with  rows  of  small  circles. 
One  of  the  comers  is  broken  off,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  and  the  bottom  exhibits  evi- 
dent indications  of  having  been  used  over 
fire.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  pul- 
verized granite  and  clay,  numerous  par- 
ticles offeldspar  and  mica  being  seen  in 
its  composition.  It  is  unglazed,  but  very 
compact  and  smooth,  except  where  rough- 
ened by  the  ornaments.  Its  antiquity  is 
shown  to  be  great  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  was  found,  it  being  covered 
with  a  flat  stone,  over  which  a  larffe  tree 
had  grown,  and  had  been  so  long  dead  aa 
to  be  nearly  all  rotten.  A  similar  vessel, 
but  moch  iarger,  was  found  many  years 
ago  in  BoHon,  and  is  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  John  N.  Pomeroy,  Eeq.  of  Burling- 
ton. 

The  fonowmf,MMiif  otker  implementa 
of  Indian  manufacture,  all  of  stone,  are 
occasionally  picked  up. 


The  axes  vary  from  half  a  pound  to  five 
or  six  pounds. 


The  gouges  are  sometimes  grooved 
through  the  whole  length,  which  is  gen- 
erally from  8  to  12  inches. 


The  arrow  points  are  from  one  to  five 
inches  long. 
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The  spear  points  are  from  four  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  wide. 


The  ehissds  vary  much  in  size  and 
form,  but  are  usuallj  from  6  to  12  inches 
in  length. 

Various  other  articles  are  found,  of  sev- 
eral of  which  the  use  is  not  known.  One 
of  these  last  is  represented  by  the  figure 
below  : 


It  is  made  of  a  kind  of  a  gray  stone,  and 
18  about  10  inches  long.  It  was  found  in 
Burlington,  half  a  mile  south  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  was  presented  to  the  College  of 
Natural  Historv  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, by  Mr.  Lewis  Olmsted. 


the  rude  natives  merely  for  amusement, 
while  fishing,  or  watching  for  water  fowl 
at  this  place,  is  unknown.  To  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  what  these  figures  are, 
we  have  procured  a  copy  of  one  which 
evidently  represents  a  fish  hawk  bearing 
off  his  prey,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  cut 
which  precedes  this  paragraph. 

Shirt  of  Mail. — This  curious  relic,which 
is  doubtless  of  European  origin,  was  found 
in  Irasburgh,  in  the  spring  of  1827,  by  Mr. 
Shubael  Goodell.  It  was  rolled  together 
and  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  large  birch  tree 
between  two  considerable  roots,  and  when 
discovered  was  much  corroded  by  rust 
upon  the  outside.  It  was  found,  upon  un- 
rolling it,  to  be  made  of  iron,  or  steel  rings 
about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
locked  together  in  the  manner  in  which 
wire  purses  are  sometimes  made, but  much 
thicker.  The  wire,  of  which  the  rings 
were  made,  was  nearly  as  large  as  a  com- 
mon knitting  pin,  and  in  forming  the  rings 
the  ends  of  the  wire  instead  of  being  bra- 
zed in  the  usual  way,  were  firmly  riveted. 
The  form  of  the  article  was  that  of  the 
body  of  a  shirt,  reaching  down  a  little  be- 
low tlie  hips,  with  sleeves  barely  sufficient 
to  protect  the  shoulders,  and  a  collar  cov- 
ering the  whole  neck.  The  collar  was  of 
several  thicknesses,  made,  in  the  manner 
above  described,  of  brass  or  gilt  wire,  and 
there  was  a  border  of  the  same  kind  of 
wire  around  the  bottom  of  the  garment. 
The  collar  was  open  before,  sufficiently 
for  passing  the  head  through,  but,  when 
on,  could  be  snuf  ly  closed  and  fastened 
about  the  neck.  It  was  evidently  design- 
ed to  protect  the  body  of  the  wearer  against 
arrows,  spears  and  other  weapons,  but 
when,  or  by  whom,  it  was  left  in  the  place 
where  it  was  found,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining ;  its  corroded  condition,  how- 
ever, showed  that  it  had  lain  there  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  It  was  purchased 
soon  after  it  was  found,  by  Lieut.  Wilson 
of  the  U.  S.  artillery,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  deposited  in  the  museum  of  the 
National  Institute  at  Washington. 


Indian  Hieroglyphics, —The  only  things 
of  this  kind,  which  have  attracted  any  no- 
tice, are  upon  a  rock  at  the  side  of  a  cove 
near  the  mouth  of  West  river  in  Brattle- 

boronenT  ^^^  ^^^  ^'*^^®  "^^'^  ^^^^  '^^® 
scratches  representing  birds  and  some 
other  animals.  Whether  these  figures 
are  real  hieroglyphics  or  were  made  by 


Section  II. 

Poptdation, 

There  was  no  complete  census  of  Ver- 
mont till  after  her  admission  into  the 
Union  in  1791  *  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  six  complete  enumerations 
under  the  direction  of  Congress,  the  re- 
sults of  which  we  have,  for  the  con- 
venience of  comparison,  collected  in  the 
following  table. 


*6m  pftTt  aecond,  p»ces  16  and  19. 
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POPULATION  BY  TOWNS — 


ALPHABBTICALLT  ARRAITOE  D. 


Towifi.      1791.  1800.  1810.  18S0. 1880. 1840. 


Acton 

Addison 

Albany 

Alburgh 

Andover 

Arlin^n 

Athens 

Averill 

Avery'sGrf 

Bakersfield 

Baltimore 

Barnard 

Bamet 

Barre 

Barton 

Belvidere 

Benningt'n 

Benson 

Berkshire 

Berlin 

Bethel 

Bloomfield 

Bolton 

Bradford 

Bradlyyale 

Brain  tree 

Brandon 

Brattleboro 

Bridgwater 

Bridport 

Brighton 

Bristol 

Brookfield 

Brookline 

Brownint*n 

Branswick 

Bnrke 

Burlington 

Cabot 

Calais 

Cambridge 

Canaan 

Castleton 

Cavendish 

Charleston 

Charlotte 

Chelsea 

Chester 

Chittenden 

Clarendon 

Colchester 

Concord 

Corinth 

Cornwall 

Craitsbury 

Danby 

Danville 

Derby 

Dorset 

Dover 

Oummerwton 


245 

1100 
101 

1106 
957 

1463 
4501  4591  478 


131 

734 

12 

4461  750 

622 

1597 


401 


991 


13 

275 

673 

477 

76 


2377 
658 

134 
473 

88 
654 

221 

637 

1589 

293 

449 

211 
421 


137 
49 

578 

826 

18 

1206 

574 

958 


11 

222|  8121  945 

204 

1691 

1488 


174 
1236 
858 
919 
128 


2243 

1159 

172 

684 

913 

27 


219  249 


1064 

531 
1076 
1867 

781 
1124 

665 

988 

472 

65 

86 

108 

815 

349 

443 

733 

74 

1039 

921 

1231 

897 
1878 


66 

332 

122 

45 

359 

19 
800 
491 

635 
239 
981 
159  327 
1478 

347 

322 

1410 

1163 

229 

1487 

1514 

178 

1286 


1501  16.02 


207 
1648 
1301 
1669 

447 

217 
2524 
1561 

918 
1067 
1041 

144 


1302 

850 
1375 
1891 
1125 
1520 

1179 

1384 

431 

236 

143 

460 

1690 

886 

841 

990 

332 

1420 

1295 

56 

1679 

1327 

2370 

446 


726 

185 

3419 

1493 

1308 

1664 

1667 

150 

452 

1507 

21 

1209 

1946 

2017|2141 


1789  1797 


657 

677 
1876 
1270 

566 
1730 
2240 

714 
1294 

859 
1704 


204 
1210 

253 
1172 
1000 
1354 

507 


19552012 


372 

198 

2485 

1481 

831 

1455 

1318 

132 

306 

1411 

1033 
1495 


1125 
1511 

1051 

1507 

391 

265 

124 

541 

2111 

1032 

1111 

1176 

227 

1541 

1551 

90 

1526 

1462 

2493 

528 

1712 

960 

806 

1907 

1120 

605 

1607 

2300 

925 

1359 

829 

1658 


176 

1306 

683 


12391344 


975 

1207 

415 

1 

22 

1087 

179 

1881 

1764 


1311 
1774 

105 
1274 
1677 

376 

412 

160 

o66 
3226 
1304 
1539 
1613 

373 
1783 
1498 

564 
1702 
1958 
2320 

610 
1585 
1489 
1031 
1953 
1264 

982 
1362 
2631 
1469 
1507 

ft31 
1592 


1229 
920 


'878 
1035 

378 

11 

35 

1258 

155 
1774 
2030 
2126 

802 

207 
3429 
1403 
1818 
1598 
1886 

179 

470 
1655 

350 
1332 
2194 
2623 
1363 
1480 

157 
1233 
1789 

3^ 

486 

130 

997 
4271 
1440 
1079 
1790 

378 
1769 
1427 

731 
1620 
1959 
2305 

644 
1549 
1739 
1024 
1970 
1163 
1151 
1370 
2633 
1681 1 
1432 

721»; 
1263 


*  Now  pan  of  TowoslMQd.    f  la  FtoAkiio  ooodly 

Pt.  u.  2? 


Tewwf. 

1791. 

1800. 

1810. 

I8f0. 

1890. 

1840. 

Duxbnry 

"39 

158 

326 

440 

652 

820 

EastHaven 

79 

Eden 

29 

224 

201 

461 

702 

Elmore 

12 

45 

157 

157 

442 

476 

Enosburgb 

143 

704 

932 

1560 

2022 

Essex 

354 

729 

957 

1089 

1664 

1824 

Fairfax 

354 

787 

1301 

1359 

1729 

1919 

Fairfield 

129 

901 

1618 

1573 

2270 

2448 

Fair  Haven 

375 

411 

645 

714 

676 

633 

Fairlee 

232 

386 

983 

1143 

656 

644 

Fayston 

18 

149 

253 

458 

635 

Ferdinand 

Ferrisburg' 

481 

956 

1647 

1581 

1822 

176S 

Fletcher 

47 

200 

382 

497 

793 

1014 

Franklin 

46 

280 

714 

631 

1129 

1410 

Georgia 

840 

1068 

1760 

1703 

1897 

2106 

Glastenb  *y 

34 

48 

76 

48 

62 

53 

Glover 

36 

387 

549 

902 

1119 

Goshen 

4 

86 

290 

555 

691 

Grafton 

561 

1149 

1365 

1482 

1439 

1326 

Granby 

69 

120 

49 

97 

105 

Grand  Isle 

337 

1289 

623 

898 

648 

724 

Granville 

101 

185 

324 

328 

403 

545 

Greensboro 

19 

280 

566 

625 

784 

883 

Groton 

45 

248 

449 

595 

836 

928 

Guildhall 

158 

296 

544 

529 

481 

470 

Gnilford 

2432 

2256 

1872 

1862 

1760 

1525 

Halifax 

1309 

1600 

1758 

1567 

1562 

1399 

Hahoock 

56 

149 

311 

442 

472 

456 

Hardwick 

3 

260 

735 

867 

1216 

1354 

Hartford 

988 

1494 

1881 

2010 

2044 

2194 

Hartland 

1652 

1960 

2352 

2553 

2503 

2341 

Highgate 

103 

437 

1374 

1250 

2038 

2292 

Hinesbnrg' 

454 

933 

1238 

1332 

1669 

1682 

Holland 

128 

100 

422 

606 

Hnbbardt'n 

404 

641 

724 

810 

865 

719 

Huntington 

167 

405 

514 

732 

929 

914 

Hydepark 

43 

110 

261 

373 

823 

1080 

Ira 

312 

473 

519 

498 

442 

430 

Irasburgh 

15 

292 

432 

860 

971 

IslelaMotte 

47 

135 

338 

312 

436 

Jamaica 

263 

582 

996 

1313 

1553 

1586 

Jay 

52 

196 

308 

Jericho 

381 

728 

1185 

1219 

1654 

1684 

Johnson 

93 

255 

494 

778 

1079 

1410 

Kirby 
Landgrove 

20 

311 

312 

401 

520 

31 

147 

299 

341 

355 

345 

Leicester 

343 

522 

609 

548 

638 

602 

Lemington 

31 

52 

132 

139 

183 

124 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

97 

255 

278 

639 

770 

Londond*y 

362 

330 

637 

958 

1302 

1216 

Lndlow 

179 

410 

877 

1144 

1227 

1363 

Lunenburg 

119 

393 

714 

856 

1Q54 

1130 

Lyndon 
ivfaidstone 

59 

542 

1090 

1296 

1822 

1753 

125 

152 

177 

166 

236 

271 

Manchester 

1276 

1397 

1502 

1508 

1525 

1590 

Mansfield 

12 

38 

60 

279 

223 

Marlboro* 

629 

1087 

1245 

1296 

1818 

1027 

Marshfield 

172 

513 

710 

1271 

1156 

Mend  on 

34 

39 

111 

174 

432 

545 

Middlebury 

396 

1263 

2138 

2535 

3468 

3161 
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POrOLATIOH  BY  TOWH8 — 


ALPH4BETICALLT  ARRAROBD. 


Towirt.   1791. 1800.A1810. 1820.  1890.11840.   Towiit.   1791.11800.  1810  1990.11830.  1840 


Towivt. 

1791. 

Middlesex 

60 

Middleto*n 

690 

Milton 

fm 

Monkton 

450 

Mont^om'y 

Monroe 

Montpelier 

113 

Moretown 

24 

Mor^^ 

Morrist'wn 

10 

Mt.  Holly 

Mt.  Tabor 

165 

Ntwark 

Newbury 

873 

Newfane 

660 

Newhaven 

723 

Newport 

Northfield 

40 

North  Hero 

125 

Norton 

Norwich 

1158 

Orleans 

Orange 
Orwell 

778 

Pan  ton 

220 

Pawlet 

1458 

Peacbam 

365 

Peru 

71 

Pittflfield 

49 

PitUford 

850 

Plainfield 

Plymouth 

106 

Pomfret 

710 

Poultney 

1121 

Pownal 

1746 

Putney 

1848 

Randolph 

892 

Reading 

747 

Readsboro' 

64 

Richford 

Richmond 

Ripton 

Rochester 

215 

Rooking'm 

1235 

Rozbury 

14 

RoyaltoQ 

748 

Rupert 

1033 

Rutland 

1407 

Ryegate 

187 

Salem 

Salisbury 

446 

Sandffate 
SearsDoro* 

773 

Shaftsbury 

1999 

Sharon 

569 

,  Sheffield 

Shelburne 

389 

Sheldon 

no 

Sherburne 

32 

Shoreham 

721 

Shrewsbuy 

383 

SomersBi 

111 

262 

1066 

786 

880 

36 

23 

890 

191 

144 

668 

153 

8 

1304 

1000 

1135 

50 

204 

324 

1486 

7 

348 

1376 

363 

1938 

873 

130 

164 

1413 

256 

497 

1106 

1694 

1602 

1574 

1841 

1120 

234 

13 

718 

524 
1&54 

113 
1501 
1648 
2125 

406 
16 

644 
1020 


401 

1207 

1548 

1248 

237 

254 

1877 

405 

135 

550 

922 

209 

88 

1363 


1276 1506 


1688 

28 

426 

552 

1812 

178 

686 

1^49 

529 

22:« 

1301 

239 

338 

1936 

543 

834 

1433 

IJK)5 

1655 

1607 

2255 

1565 

410 

440 

935 

911 

1954 

361 

1753 

1630 

2379 

612 

58 

709 

1187 


1895  1973 
11581363 


170 
723 

408 
90 


388 
987 
883 
116 


1447,203r 
748  990 
1301  19g 


726 1J56  1279 
1039  919!l057 
17462100  2136 
115213841310 


293  460 
432  824 

23082985 
593  806 
J 16  231 
7261315 


1157 
222 
154 

162:^ 


1566 
52 

690 
503 

1985 

282 

751 

1730 

548 

2155 

1294 

314 

453 

1.916 

66i> 

1112 

16:i5 

1955 


1318 

210 

25' 

2225 

1441 

1834 

284 

1412 

638 

2316 

72.^f 
1016 
1598 

605 
lii65 
1351 

455 

505 
2005 

874 
1237 
1867 
1909 


18121835 
1547J1510 


2487 
1693 

530 

440 

1014 

42 

1148 

2155 

512 
1816 
13:^2 
2369 

994 
80 

721 
1185 
9 


2743 

1409 

662 

704 

1109 

278 

1392 

2272 

737 

1893 

1318 

2753 

1119 

230 

907 

933 

40 


1431 

581 
936 
927 
154 
1881 
1149 
173i 


20222143 


1459 

'20 

1123 

1427 

452 
2137 
1289 

245 


548 
1092 
3725 
1128 

422 
1502 
1356 

226 

360 
2579 
1043 
1503 

591 
2913 

716 

2218 

7i;6 

984 
1504 

670 
1748 
1443 

578 

61 
1927 

880 
1417 
1774 
1880 
1613 
1382 
2678 
1363 

767 

914 
1054 

357 
1396 
2330 

784 
1917 
1091 
2708 
1222 

299 

942 

777 

120 
1835 
1371 

821 
1089 
1734 

498 
1675 
1218 


SoathHero 

Springfield 

St.  Albans 

Stamford 

Starksboro' 

Sterling 

St.  George 

StJohnsb'y 

Stockbrige 

Stow 

Strafford 

Stratton 

Sudbury 

Sund'rland 

Sutton 

Swanton 

TheUord 

Tinmouth 

Topsbam 

Townsend 

Troy 

Tunbridge 

Underbill 

Vergennes 

Vernon 

Vershire 

V  ictory 

Waitsfield 

Walden 

Wallingf'd 

Waltham 

Wardsboro 

Warren 

Wnshing'n 

Waterbury 

Waterford 

Waterville 

*V.Rihei»f'ld 

Wells 

WenJock 

WestFairle 

Weslfield 

Westford 

Westhaven 

WfstfmioBifr 

Westmore 

Weston 

Weybridge 

WheelocK 

Whiting 

Whiiingham 

WillianmVi) 

Williston 

Wilrainsion 

Windham 

Windsor 

Winball 

Wolcott 

Woodford 

Woodstock 

Worcester 


337128* 


1097 
256 


203i: 
901 


272  ZS'6 


40 

57 
143 

100 

845 

95 

25H 

414 

74 


35! 

9 

65 

663 

432 

316 

1642 

271 

521 

557 

144 

858 


8621478 
935i  973 
162!  344 
676.1083 

4871324 


65 
201 
482 
439 

61 

43 
536 
201 
753 

72 
93 
63 
15 
1146 
622 

463 

63 

545 

1601 


175 
33 
250 
442 
146 
471 
645 


212 

516 

480 

1031 

473 
153 
912 
247 

1484 

58 

500 

644 

565 

51 

1944 
978 

391 
16 

648 
430 
1942 


8^26 

2556 

1609 

378 

726 

122 

28 

1334 

700 

650 

1805 

265 

754 

576 

433 

1657 

1785 

1001 

814 

1115 

281 

1640 

4iH) 

835 

521 

1311 

647 

455 
1386 

244 
1159 

229 
1040 

966 
1289 

193 


842j  717 
27(2274 
1636  23!  »5 


490 

914 

181 

120 

1404 

964 

957 

1921 

272 

8(i9 

4V6 

697 

1607 

1915 

106J> 

1020 


17 

502 
568 
404 
868 
839 

a% 

1011 

429 

15422211 

155  212 

32|  47 

60|  138 

160512132 

'  25 


1040 


149 
1107 


1925 

629 

750 

r64 

565 

1248 

l;^53 

1185 

1193 

782 

2757 


563 

1342 

183 

135 

1592 

1333 

1570 

1935 

312 

812 

463 

1005 

2158 

2113 

1049 

1384 


1406  1386 


227 

2IM)3 
633 
817 
627 

129( 

935 

580 
1570 

264 
1016 

32( 

n6r 

126r 
1247 
273 


21152301 


986 


9831143 


225 
1025 


679  684 


429 
124 
2.54 


1974 

890 

714 

906 

609 

1397 

1481 

1246 

1369 

931 

2956 


608 

11-20 

1052 

991> 

681 

1260 

53 

958 

827 

1740 

301 

1148 

66 

1374 

1650 


488 

2213 

880 

24 

841 

353 

1290 

724 

1737 

32 

972 

850 

834 

653 

1477 

1487 

1608 

1367 

847 


664 
2625 
2702 

662 
1263 

19-^ 

121 
1887 
1419 
1371 
1761 

341 

796 

437 
106d 
2318 
2C6S 

781 
1745 
1345 

8dS 
1811 
1441 
1017 

705 
1998 

140 
1048 

913 
1608 

283 
1102 

943 
1359 
1192 


13581388 


610 
2002 

740 
28 

824 

370 
1352 

774 
1546 

122 
1032 

797 

881 

660 
1391 
1620 
1554 
1296 

757 


428 

123 

212 

2672|2610;:^44 

4ll  441  432 


3134  2744 


571 

4r2 

3<; 


576 

824 

487 

3315 

687 
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FOPULATIOfC  BY  COUNTIES. 


CENSUS  OF  1840. 


The  following  table  contains  the  popu- 
lation of  the  state  by  counties  at  the  sev- 
eral enumerations  ;  or,  rather,  since  some 
of  the  counties  are  of  recent  formation,  it 
exhibits  the  population  of  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  state  now  embraced  in  the  re- 
epective  counties,  together  with  the  in- 
crease between  the  several  censuses.  The 
gign  —  before  several  numbers  in  the  last 
column,  denotes  that  those  counties  di- 
minished in  population  between  1830  and 
1840: 


1  ' 


>  C«  kO.-H  ^iS  l^iO  ""tW 

CO      -^     of  I  "^  i-jT 


>  ^  1Q  t2  ^  i5  .'^  '"P  i2  S  5*  "^ 

to'     -"^  CO  ic  1-1  lO      oi 


H 


l^weo^.G^'^      do  rij^ao  ^  c^^w^ 


is 


CO  fH  iri  t*  ^  l>.        (N  lO  CO  1/5  "^  CO  t* 


§  S  (o  lO^os  ©,S,-^C5^o^.5  5  do, ^ 


Otd 


'sP?-l^Jr5Q?OX']Qt>.COOOCO^ 

i?5aor5Qowioa6cOTOtoi>.iC'<i»co 


T^t^ -<' cT  CO  cTco"  X*  r^"  o -T  rT -rf  cT 

W^OIO*        0<  Oi  i-H  CO  i-i  01 '<1« 


2  S.«^ 


.2  a  ^  t>  »^"5  "S  'S  ^  S  §  15  ^  -S 


.i'i  3-6 


According  to  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  ]  840,  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
state  was  291,860,  and  their  classification 
by  ftffes,  occupations,  <&c.,  is  exbibitc  d  in 
the  rollowing  tables. 


FKEB  WHITE  PERSONS. 


Under  5  years  of  age, 
Of  5  and  under  10, 
OflO  and  under  15, 
Of  15  and  under  20, 
Of20  and  under  30, 
Of  30  and  under  40, 
Of  40  and  under  50, 
Of  50  and  under  60, 
Of60  and  under '^0, 
Of  70  and  under  80, 
Of  80  and  under  90, 
Of  00  and  under  100, 
Of  100  and  upwards. 

Total, 


Malea.   i  Femalot. 


21,7961 

19,069 

17,551 

16,999 

23,006 

17,596 

12,817 

7,982 

5,454 

3,  J  37 

884 

84 

13 


20,379 

18,877 

16,677 

15,744 

24,225 

18,163 

12,807 

8,618 

5,423 

2,875 

951 

100 

7 


146,378  144,840 


.Mal«9. 

Pcmaloi 

91 

76 

99 

106 

74 

65 

60 

76 

38 

43 

2 

0 

364 

366 

FREE  COLORED  PERSONS. 

Under  10  years  of  age. 
Of  10  and  under  24, 
Of  24  and  under  36, 
Of  36  and  under  55, 
Of  55  and  under  100, 
Of  100  and  upwards. 

Total, 

Included  in  the  foregoing  are  the  following 

White  persons,  deaf  and  dumb  under  J  4,  27 

*♦  **  "        from  14  to  25,      19 

"  "  "        over  25,  88 

Colored  persons,  deaf  and  dumb,  % 

VVhile  persons  who  are  blind,  101 

Colored  persons  who  are  blind,  % 

White  persons, insane  &  id iots,atpQb.  charge,  144 

Colored  persons,  **  **  *4 

While  pers.,  insane  &  idiots,  at  priv.  charge,  S54 

Colored  persons,         "  "  9 

Persons  employed  in  mining,  77 

Persons  employed  in  atrriculture,  73.150 

Persons  employed  in  Commerce,  1 ,308 

*'  m  manufscturt^s  and  trades,  13,174 

<*  in  navigation  of  the  ocean,  41 

**         in  nav.  canals,  lakes.  &  rivers,  146 

^  .        in  the  learned  prnfeMions,        1 ,505 

Pensioners  for  revolutionary  or  niiUlaryser«  1,920 

Unirersiiitts  or  Coile^^es,  8 

Students  in  Uoiver^siiies  or  Colleges,  '  SSS 

Academics  and  grammar  schools,  46 

Students  in  academies  &  gramoiar  sciiaols,  4,1  IS 

Primary  and  common  schools,  2  40S 

Scholars  in  Primary  schiiols,  97.518 

VVhile  persons  over  SO  years  of  age  wiiu 

cannot  read  and  write  2,270 


Section  III. 

Character  and  Employmai  U  of  th§  PeopU, 

The  first  civilized  inhabitants  of  Ver- 
mont were  emijrrants  flrora  th«  oldvr  parts 
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CHARACTER  OV  THE    PEOPLE. 


FEMALE  tSE. 


of  New  England*  and  were  almost  wholly 
of  English  or   Scotch  descent.    At  the 
time  the  settlement  was  commenced,  this 
whole  tract  of  country  was  covered  by  an 
immense  unbroken  forest,  inhabited  only 
by  wild  beasts,  and  traversed  by  merciless 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  their  lodges 
upon  the  upper  parts  of  Connecticut  river 
and  on  the  shores  and  islands  of  lake 
Champlain.    It  could  not,  therefore,  be 
expected  that  any  but  the  most  bold*  and 
enterprising,  would  venture  to   expose 
themselves  to  the  daiagers  and  hardships 
of  establishing  themselves  here ;  and  as 
these  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  of  small 
fortunes  and  large  families,  the  labor  re- 
quired in  subduing  the  forests,  cultivating 
the  soil  and  "providing  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, left  them  little  leisure  for  the 
improvement  of  their  minds,  or  the  re- 
finement of  their  manners.     Hence,  as 
mifht  be  expected,  their  characters  par- 
took much  of  the  boldness  ^nd  roughness 
of  the  mountain  and  focest  scenery,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  resided.    Being  com- 
pelled, on  account  of  their  exposed  situa- 
tion, to  face  dangers  of  various  kinds,  and 
being  accustomed  to  remove  obstacles  and 
surmount  difficulties  by  their  personal  ex- 
ertions, they  soon  acquired  unlimited  con- 
fidence in  their  own  abilities,  and  imbibed 
the  loftiest  notions  of  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence.   These  traits  of  their  general  char- 
acter were  fully  displayed  during  those 
vexatious  and   perplexing  controversies 
i;i  which   they   were,  for  twenty  seven 
years,  constantly  involved,  and  they  have 
at  all  subsei^uent  periods,   marked  their 
proceedings  in  the  council  and  in  the  field. 
Though  the  fathers  of  Vermont  were 
not  liberally  educated,  most  of  them  had 
shared  in  the  benefits  of  that  excellent 
system  of  common  school  education  for 
.   which  New  England  has  always  been  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  though  not  learned,  few 
of  them  were  wholly  illiterate.     Nearly 
all  of  them  were  able  to  read  and  to  write 
a  fair  hand,  and  were  sufficiently  ac- 


quainted with  the  common  rules  of  arith 
metic  to  become  correct  accountants.^  Few 
of  them  were  versed  in  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar, but  they  all  had  sufficient  knowledge 
of  their  mother  tongue  to  be  able  to  make 
their  meaning  understood,  and  many  there 
were  among  them,  who  could  wield  with 
effisct,  either  the  quilly  or  the  sword,  or  the 
iaxe,  as  circumstances  required.  The  wri- 
tings of  these  men, — their  first  attempts  at 
lepTslation,  and  various  other  memorials, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  af- 
ford conclusive  proof  of  the  possession  of 
intellect  and  talent  of  a  high  order.  But 
they  were  like  the  marble  from  the  quar- 
ry, roughly  hewn,  which  exhibits   the 


strength  and  value  of  the  material,  but  in 
which  the  delicate  veins  and  colors  an4 
shades  have  not  been  brought  out  and  ex- 
hibited in  all  their  pleasing  variety  by  the 
skill  of  the  polisher. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  this  state,  as 
equality  in  point  of  rank  and  propei^ty  and 
a  sense  of  mutual  dependence,  have  very 
generally  prevailed,  which  have  been 
highly  favorable  to  the  exercise  of  the  so- 
cial virtues  and  the  friendly  feelings  of 
the  heart.  The  Vermonters  have  hither- 
to been  distinguished  for  their  kindness 
among  themselves — for  their  attention  and 
hospiUlity  to  strangers,  and  for  their  be- 
nevolence to  the  suffering  and  needy,  both 
at  home  and  abroad ;  and  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented, and,  we  fear,  withovt  being  rem- 
edied, that  the  growing  inequalities  and 
distinctions  of  rank  and  property,  are  be- 
ginning to  throw  a  chill  over  those  gush- 
ing feelings  of  philanthropy,  which  warm- 
ed the  hearts,  animated  the  countenances 
and  blended  the  sympathies  of  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  our  land. 

The  female  sex  in  Vermont  may  be 
recommended  as  patterns  of  industry  and 
economy.  They  are  nearly  all  habituated 
to  household  labors  fVom  their  childhood, 
and  they  in  general  pride  themselves  much 
on  account  of  their  neatness  and  the  man- 
agement of  their  domestic  afiairs.  They 
are  accustomed  to  regard  the  family  as  the 
sphere  which  they  are  more  particularly 
designed  to  occupy,  and  here  they  usually 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.  In  common 
with  the  other  sex,  they  are  all  permitted 
to  share  in  the  benefits  of  common  school 
instruction,  but,  till  recently,  very  few 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  extend  their 
education  to  the  polite  accomplishments ; 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  observe,  that  parents 
now  are  not  generally  disposed  to  indulge 
their  daughters  in  the  pursuit  of  the  orna- 
mental, to  the  neglect  of  the  solid  and 
more  usefiil  branches  of  learninff. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  ail  parents, 
in  training  up  and  educating  their  daugh- 
ters, to  make  it  the  primary  object  to  fit 
them,  not  to  shine  and  gain  admiration  ct 
the  opera,  the  assembly,  or  at  public  spec- 
tacles, bnt  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  daughters  and  wives  and  moth- 
ers; which  lUone  can  make  them  truly 
useful  and  happy.  It  is  not  the  outward 
adorning  of  dress  and  plaiting  the  hair, 
nor  even  the  mere  cultivation  of  taste  and 
intellect  and  refinement  of  manners,  how- 
ever proper  and  desirable  these  may  be, 
which  makes  woman  what  she  should  be; 
but  it  is  the  training  of  them  up  in  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  their  domestic 
and  relative — their  moral  and  religious 
duties. 
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SZOTIOV    IV. 

AgricuUvre, 

Apricolture  ^ives  employment  to  the 
yre«t  body  of  the  people  of  Vermont. 
While  fnitable  numbers  are  devoted  to 
the  ymriout  trades  and  profeesions,  which 
mre  rendered  necessary  by  the  immediate 
wants  of  society,  six-sevenths  of  the 
whole  population  are  engaged  in  agrical- 
toral  pnrsuits ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve the  gradual  improvement,  i^hich 
this  art  is  undergoing  in  Vermont,  and 
the  great  advance  which  it  has  made, 
within  a  few  years  past,  in  the  public 
estimation.  The  time  has  been,  when 
the  professional  men,  the  merchants  and 
even  a  portion  of  the  mechanics  in  this 
state  were  wont  to  look  down  (down  P) 
with  feelings  bordering  on  contempt  upon 
the  fanner  and  his  employment.  And 
the  farmer  himself,  ignorant,  or  insensible 
of  his  own  advantages,  submitted  to  live 
in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  the  other  classes, 
and  particularly,  to  the  merchants,  fiut 
for  several  years  past  there  has  been  a 
gradual  change  going  on  in  the  relative 
condition  of  the  merchant  and  the  farm- 
er. Or,  in  other  words,  the  farmers  have 
been  learning,  (and  we  hope  they  will 
not  forffet  the  lesaon,)  that  they  are  the 
only  class  of  community,  who  possess 
the  elements  of  independence,  and,  rely- 
ing upon  these,  they  have  been  by  de- 
grees freeing  themselves  fVom  their  thral- 
dom and  rising  in  their  relation  to  the 
other  orders  of  society,  until  agricultural' 
tats  and  farmers  are  become  titles  of 
which  none  are  now  ashamed. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  borrower  is  servant 
to  the  lender,  it  is  emphatically  true 
thet  the  debtor  is  servant  to  the  creditor ; 
and  in  this  relation,  but  a  few  years  ago, 
•tood  a  large  part  of  our  farmers  to  the 
merchants.  The  merchants  sold  upon 
credit,  and  must  necessarily  sell  at  a 
much  higher  price  than  for  ready  pay,  to 
eompensate  for  bad  debts  and  for  lying 
out  of  the  use  of  their  money.  The  farm- 
ers, buying  upon  credit,  bought  tanore  and 
at  much  nigher  prices  than  they  would 
have  done,  if  ready  pay  had  been  deman- 
ded. The  consequence  was  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  they  found  themselves 
more  deeply  in  debt  than  they  expected, 
and  were  obliged  to  turn  out  their  stock 
and  produce  at  the  merchant's  price 
and  give  their  notes  of  hand  for  the  bal- 
ance in  money.  The  ndtes  and  accounts 
became  due  and  resort  was  had  to  the 
law  to  enforce  payment.  This  gave  em- 
ployment to  swarms  of  lawyers  and  petti- 
fogffen,whose  fees,  added  to  the  demands 
oTUie  creditors,  were  wrung  out  of  the 


hard  earnings  of  the  ill-starred  farmer. 
Weighed  down  by  accumulated  embar- 
rassments and  goaded  by  the  twigs  of  the 
law,  the  harrassed  people  looked  upon  the 
legal  profession  as  the  prolific  fountain  of 
alltheir  sufferings,  and  upon  lawyers  as  a 
curse — a  very  pest  in  society. 

During  the  embarrassments  which  pre- 
vailed for  many  years  after  the  close  of 
the  revolution,  Hhey  who  were  in  distress, 
they  who  were  in  debt,  and  they  who 
were  discontented  frequently  gathered 
themselves  '  in  conventiona  to  consult 
together  respecting  their  grievances 
and  devise  plans  of  relief.  At  these 
meetings  it  was  considered  a  legitimate 
and  an  indispensible  part  of  their 
business  to  adopt  a  series  of  s  resolu- 
tions, denouncing  the  lawyers  in  terme 
neither  mild  nor  measured.  But  at  length 
more  correct  views  began  to  prevail. 
The  people  began  to  discover  that  their 
embarrassments  and  troubles  were  charge* 
able  rather  upon  themselves  than  upon 
the  hated  lawyers ;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  have  improved  their  advantages,  by 
their  industry,  economy  and  avoidance 
of  debt,  has  the  prejudice  against  the  \eg%X 
profession  been  done  away  and  the  occu- 
pation of  the  agriculturist  risen  in  public 
estimation,  till  an  exchange  of  the  tormer 
for  the  latter  has  come  at  length  to  be 
considered  no  de^adatUm. 

The  chief  agncultural  productions  of 
the  state  may  be  learned  fVom  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  census 
of  1840. 


495,1  „ 

930,993 

1}I 19,678 

8,322,584 

328,416 

54,781 

3,869,751 

869,rj9 

48,137 

585 

59,000 

94 


,fOOtCoooons, 


,  Ihf.  4,980 

W»,  Ibt.  4,66» 

Product  Dairy  |Q,00e,737 
do  Orchard  213,944 

do  Garden  16,276 

do  NurteriM,  etc    5,600 


Wheat,  both. 
Rye  do 

Cora        do 
Oats         do 
Buckwheat  do 
Barley      do 
Polatoee  do 
Hay.  tons, 
Hops,    lbs. 
Tobacco,  Iba. 
Flax,  Ibe. 
Wine,  gallooa 
Wool,  Ibt. 

The  above  productions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  wool,  products  of  the  dairy,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and  lumber,  of  which 
considerable  quantities  are  exported,  are 
nearly  all  consumed  in  the  state.  For 
several  years  past,  wool  has  been  the 
staple  production  for  market. 


Horees 
Neat  Cattle 
Sheep 
Swine 

Poultry.  Taloe 
Lumber 


62,409 

384,341 

1,681:819 

903,800 

$131,578 

$346,939 


Other  prod,  forest     9^500 


SXCTIOH    V. 

Manufactures. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  in  Ver- 
mont were,  for  many  years,  such  only  as 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  people  ren- 
dered indispensable,  and  in  general  each 
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family  were  their  own  njanofacturers. 
With  scarcely  any  tools  but  an  axe»  the 
first  settlers  entered  the  forests,  cleared  off 
the  timber  from  a  small  piece  of  ground, 
cut  down  trees  to  a  suitable  length,  and, 
by  the  help  of  a  few  neighbors,  reared 
their  lojr  houses  and  covered  them  with 
bark.  These  afforded  shelters  for  their 
families,  and,  by  persevering  industry, 
they  were  toon  enabled  to  raise  a  little 
flax  and  wool,  which  were  spun  and  wove 
and  colored  and  made  into  clothing  by  the 
females  for  home  and  Sunday  wear ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that,  at  that  period,  the 
■wains  in  their  tow,  or  checked  woollen 
■hirtsand  kersey  frocks  and  trowsers,  and 
the  girls  in  their  tow  and  linen  or  flannel 
gowns  and  checked  aprans,  were  as  hap* 
py,  yea,  and  perhaps  as  proud  too,  as  the 
modierns  in  their  broadcloths  and  silks  and 
muslins.  The  only  trades  which  were 
then  deemed  indispensable,  were  those  of 
the  blacksmith  and  the  shoemaker,  and 
these  were  for  the  most  part  carried  on  by 
persons  who  labored  a  portion  of  their 
time  upon  their  farms. 

As  the  condition  of  the  people  improved, 
they,  by  degrees,  extended  their  desires 
beyond  the  mere  necessaries  of  life ;  first 
to  its  conveniences  and  tlien  to  its  ele- 
^ncies.  This  produced  new  wants,  and 
to  supply  these,  mechanics  more  numer- 
ous and  more  skilful  were  required,  till 
At  length,  the  cabinet  maker,  the  tailor, 
the  jeweller,  the  milliner  and  a  host  of 
<ithert  came  to  be  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble. 

In  addition  to  the  varions  articles  and 
ftbrics  for  domestic  use,  Vermont  pos- 
sesses fiicilities  for  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  several  kinds,  which  are  not  sur- 
passed by  those  of  any  state  in  the  union. 
The  water  power  afforded  by  her  streams 
is  unlimited,  and  her  hills  and  mountains 
afford  an  abundance  of  wood  for  fuel ;  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  wool,  iron,  cop- 
peras and  marble,  no  part  of  our  country 
affords  the  raw  material  in  greater  abun- 
<)ance,  or  of  a  better  quality. 

Some  account  of  the  different  manufac- 
turing establishments  in  Vermont  will  be 
found  in  part  third,' under  the  names  of 
the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
the  annual  aggregate  of  manufactures 
within  the  state  according  to  the  returns 
of  1840,  are  exhibited  below  : 
26  Furnaces,  making  6,743  tons  cast  iron. 
14  Forges,        **  665   wrought  " 

Other  metals,  valued  at  $70,500. 

Granite,  marble,  <Xrx;.  $33,880. 
17  Paper  Mills,  making  $214,720  value. 
96  Woollen  factories,  )  ^i  q«)i  oco    (c 
«9  Fulling  mills,        5  '»*'**^»^^ 

Silk,  39  pounds,  $99  value* 


7  Cotton  factories,  7254  spindles,  manu- 

facturing $113,000  value. 

Mixed  manufactures,  $155,276  value. 

Hats,  valued  $62,432. 
261  Tannpriea  \  1^^,763  sides  sole  leather. 
^Ilannerie8jjy2,c)37    "     upper    ** 

Maple  Sugar,  4,647,934  pounds. 

1  Brewery,  making  12,800  gallons. 

2  Distilleries,     "        3,500        " 

2  Glass  Houses,       $55,000  value 
8  Potteries,  23,000     ♦♦ 

Potash,  718i  tons. 
Soap  50,300     " 

Candles,  28,687     ** 

Carriages,  162,097     «* 

7  Flouring  mills — barrels  of  flour  4,495. 

20  Oil  mill.,      S   """'"'''<='"'^<'- 
29  Printing  offices — Binderies,  14. 
2  Rope  Walks,  $4,000  value  nuui'd. 
Music  instruments  $2,290    **• 
Home  made  goods,  $674,548 

Machinery  made,  101,354 

Hardware,  16,650 

Small  arms,  1,156 

Precious  metals,  3,000 

Granite  and  marble,  62,515 

Bricks  and  lime,  402,218 

Value  of  vessels  built,  72,000 

Furniture  manufactured,  83,275 

Houses,  72  brick,  >  ^    *        oaa  ono 

Medicines,  drugs  and  dyes,      38^475 
Other  manufactures,  488,796 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  we  in- 
troduce the  following  abstract  of  mann* 
factures  in  Vermont,  copied  from  the  re- 
turns in  1810: 

8  Bla^t  furnaces,  986  tons  iron,  a  $100,  $97  600 
2  Air  furnaces,  860  do  pig,  90,  28  400 
26  forces           i  817  do  cude,       1«0,       96.040 

67  run  naH  factories,  144  tuns  nails  a  S40,  S4,660 

66  trip  hammers — value  of  ih«  woHi  done,  78.574 
1 1  paper  mills— 23  350  reams,  o  $3  pr  r'ro,  70  050 
26  oil  mills— 50,637  jrallons.  a  $\  pr  i;al.  50  637 
125  aisiilleries,  173  285  do  .75  cts.  129.964 
205  tanneries— 773  tons  leather,  a  §500,  386  500 
166  fulling-mills  dressed  942  960  >ds.a25  235.740 
139  cardiiis  machn's.79S  500  lbs  wt.ol  a  .06  47.910 
Wollen  cloih— 1  207  976  yards,  a  75  els,  905,982 
Cotion  clolh— 131  326  yards,  a  30  els  39  397 
Linen  clolh— 1 ,859  931  yards,  a  35  cts  650  976 
Mixed  cloth— 191,4-26  yards,  at  38  cents,  72  471 
14  801  looms,  weave  240  yards  each, a  8   276  179 

67  756  Fpin*g  wheels,  spin  70  sk*s  ca.  a  4  189,716 
23  jennies,  equal  804  spindles,  do  3  1  688 
96,760  hats  at  $2  193  520 
65  580  pair  boots,  at  f  3  196,740 
138  700  pair  shoes,  at  75  cents,  "  179  025 
Saddles  and  Harnesses,  amount  of  value,  127,940 
Cabinetwork  do  do  118  450 
Maple  sugar,  1,200,000  lbs.  at  10  ets.  lb.  It0,000 
Potashes,  1500  tons,  at  #160  pr.  ten,         110,080 
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STEAM  BOATS  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 


Sectiom  VI. 
Commerce  and  Jfavigation. 

On  accoant  of  the  inlaDd  situation  of 
Vermont,  and  the  various  modes  of  trans- 
portation, it  is  impossible  to  form  any 
correct  estimation  of  the  amount  of  im- 
ports or  exports.  The  commercial  busi- 
ness of  the  state  is,  however,  considerable, 
and  ia  annually  increasing.  A  large 
amount  of  dry  goods  and  groceries  are 
brought  into  the  state  and  disposed  of 
among  the  inhabitants ;  and  for  several 
years  past  Vermont  has,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  depended  upon  the  state  of  New 
York  and  the  western  states  for  her 
bread  stuffs. 

The  exports  from  Vermont  consist  of 
live  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  wool,  lum- 
ber, pot  and  pearl  ashes,  butter,  cheese, 
iron,  marble,  paper,  copperas,  &c.  Wheat 
was  formerly  exported,  but  for  some  years 
past  a  sufficient  quantity  has  not  been 
raised  for  home  consumption.  When 
the  country  was  new  and  the  first  settlers 
were  clearing  their  lands,  pot  and  pearl 
ashes  were  the  staple  articles  for  market. 
Lumbering  also  engaged  the  attention  of 
many  in  the  vicinity  of  the  navigable 
waters.  Connecticut  river  furnished  an 
outlet  for  the  lumber  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state,  while  that  in  the  western 
part  found  its  way  to  Quebec  through 
lake  Champlain,  the  Richelieu  and  J^t. 
Lawrence,  previous  to  the  construction  of 
the  Champlain  and  Hudson  canal,  since 
which  it  has  gone  through  that  canal  to 
New  York.  But  this  branch  of  business 
has  been  pursued  too  eagerly  for  the  good 
of  the  state.  Pine  of  a  good  quality  is 
becoming  scarce  and  at  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  the  time  will  soon  come, 
when  there  will  not  be  enough  in  the 
0tate  for  domestic  purposes.  For  about 
tea  years  past  wool  has  constituted  the 
principal  article  for  export ;  and  is  so  at 
present,  although  a  large  amount  pf  the 
other  articles  above  named  continue  to 
be  sent  to  market. 

Vermont  being  an  inland  state  its  navi- 
l^ation  is  necessarily  limited.  Indeed  it 
IS  nearly  confined  to  lake  Champlain. 
A  portion  of  the  merchandise  and  the 
productions  of  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
state,  it  is  true,  are  transported  in  boats 
upon  Connecticut  river,  but  far  thegrea^t- 
er  portion  of  the  business  of  those  parts 
is  over-land  to  fioston. .  The  mercantile 
connexions  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains are  mostly  with  New  York,  and  most 
of  the  business  of  the  north  western  sec- 
tion of  the  state  is  transacted  through 
lake  Champlain,  the  northern  canal  and 
Hadaon  rivtc.    Prt viona  to  Um  opening 


of  the  Champlain  and  Hudson  canal,  in 
1623,  Montreal  and  Quebec  shared  large- 
ly in  the  business  of  this  section,  but, 
since  that  event,  the  business  with  Cana- 
da has  been  comparatively  trifling.  The 
opening  of  that  cannl  not  only  changed 
the  direction  of  business,  but  gave  to  it  a 
fresh  impulse  throughout  the  whole  valley 
of  lake  Champlain.  ,  The  amount  of  busi- 
ness and  of  the  shipping  suddenly  in- 
creased, and  has  been  going  on  increas- 
ing from  that  time  to  the  present.  The 
whole  number  of  vessels  now  in  service 
upon  lake  Champlain,  including  steam 
boats,  sloops,  schooners,  and  canal  boats, 
exceeds  100,  with  a  tonnage  of  perhaps 
8000  tons,  and  more  than  two  thirds  or 
these  are  owned  in  Vermont.  According 
to  the  returns  made  by  the  collector  of 
the  district  of  Vermont,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1838,  there  were  at  that  time 
belonging  to  Vermont,  four  steam  boats, 
seventeen  sloops,  fifteen  schooners,  and 
thirty  one  canal  boats,  being  67  in  the 
whole  and  rated  at  4250  tons. 

I'be  first  successful  experiment  in 
steam  navigation,  was  made  in  1807,  upon 
Hudson  river,  by  Robert  Fulton.  The 
very  next  year,  1808,  a  steam  boat  was 
launched  at  Bnrlmgton  upon  lake  Cham- 
plain, which  commenced  running  in  1809, 
for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and 
merchandise.  Since  that  time  13  other 
steamboats  have  been  built,  six  of  which 
are  now  in  service.  The  following  table, 
for  the  materials  of  which  I  am  chiefly  in- 
debted to  Captains,  J.  and  R.  W.  Sher- 
man and  Robert  White,  exhibits  a  con- 
densed history  of  all  the  steam  boats,which  « 
have  been  built  upon  lake  Champlain  ;* 
and  it  is  a  fact  worthy  of  being  recorded, 
that,  during  32  years  of  steam  navigation> 
on  lake  Champlain,  and  the  transporta-^ 
tion  of  more  than  a  million  of  passengers, 
no  life  has  been  lost  or  person  injured  by 
the  explosion  of  steam.  On  the  5th  of 
September,  1819,  six  persons  lost  their 
lives  by  the  burning  of  the  steamboat 
Phconix,  while  on  her  passage  a  little  to 
the  northward  of  Burlington,  and  in  1826 
one  person  was  killed  by  the  collision  or 
the  Phcenix  and  Congress  near  Port  Kent. 


*On  lakn  Goorse«  which  ia  to  closelj  connected 
with  lake  Champlain,  theie  have  heen  built  three 
gteHinbooig,  vii.  The  fiwi,  CaWicf//,  in  1817,  at 
Ticofuleroffn,  bf  John  Winant  j  length  80  feet, 
brnadth  20,  and  depth  8 }  cost  13,000 ;  powor  99 
horse  ;  «peod  5  milex  per  hour.  It  was  burnt  at 
Caldwell  in  1890  or  ^Hl.  The  Meunntmeer^  in  1894, 
at  Caldwell  by  J  Sherman,  length  100  foei,  breadth 
16,  and  depth  8;  cost  $19,000  :  power  20  hdise,  speod 
6  mile* ;  run  13  vearf ,  and  was  condemned  at* 
Ticondero?a  in  1837.  The  aecnnd  Caldwell^  itr 
1838,  atTiconderoga,  by  J  Shernonns  lencth  140,. 
bicadth  17,depth8  ;  coat  $30,000  }  power  40  liorae: 
•peed  19  milea  an  hour.  conuDanded  b^  Capt.  L.  (Ji 
LarabM  and  now  runiuDg. 
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Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  navi- 
gate Connecticut  river,  adjacent  to  Ver- 
mont, by  steamboats,  but  they  have  not 
hitherto  been  successful.  The  first  was 
in  ld!l!7.  A  strong  boat,  75  feet  long  and 
14^  wide,  called  the  Barnet,  succeeded, 
with  some  help  in  passing  the  rapids,  in 
ascending  the  Connecticut  as  far  as  Bel- 
lows Falls.  This  boat  was  taken  back  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  laid  up  and  finally 
broken  to  pieces.  In  1 829  Mr.  Blanchaii 
built  a  boat  called  the  Blanchard  of  the  sixe 
of  the  preceding,  and  anoCher  80  feet  long, 
14  wide  and  drawing  only  12  or  15  inches 
of  water,  called  the  Vermont.  The  stroke 
of  the  piston  was  horizontal,  and  the  pow- 
er of  the  engine  120  horse.  A  few  exper- 
imental trips  were  made  between  Bel- 
lows Falls  and  Barnet,  but  the  obstacle! 
were  such  that  the  undertaking  was  re- 
linquished and  has  not  been  resumed. 

Light  House.  Only  one  light  hoas^ 
has  been  built  in  Vermont  by  the  general 
government,  and  that  is  situated  on  Ja- 
niper  island  in  lake  Champlain-  Con- 
gress having  made  an  appropiation  for 
the  erection  of  a  light  house  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  Burlington,  the  legislature  of  Ver- 
mont, in  November,  1825,  passed  an  act 
ceding  to  the  United  States,  at  their  op. 
tion,  either  Juniper  island  or  five  acres 
on  Appletree  point,  as  a  site  for  the  same. 
The  iskind  being  chosen,  a  light  house 
was  erected  there  in  1826.  It  stands  on 
the  highest  part  of  the  island,  is  built  of 
brick  in  the  form  of  the  frustmm  of  a 
cone,  with  a  dip^meter  of  18  feet  at  the 
base  and  12  at  the  top,  and  is  30  feet  high. 
A  sufficient  light  is  here  kept  constantlj 
burning  in  the  night  during  the  continua- 
tion of  navigation,  which  is  usnally  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber. The  first  keeper  of  this  light  house 
was  Lieut.  F.  A.  Sawyer.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1829  by  Capt.  M.  Coming,  and 
the  latter  in  1841  by  Mr.  E.  Jones  the  pres- 
ent keeper.  The  salary  is  $375,  with  the 
use  of  the  land  on  the  island,  about  11 
acres,  and  a  boat. 

Two  other  light  houses  have  since  been 
built  on  the  lake,  one  at  Split  Rock  and 
the  other  on  Cumberland  head,both  within 
the  limits  of  New  York. 

Break.  Water. — For  the  protection  of  the 
shipping  at  Burlington,  the  principal  land- 
ing place  on  the  east  side  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  1836  resolved  to  enter  upon  the  con- 
struction of  a  Break-water,  and  made  an 
appropriation  for  that  purpose.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  1837,  the  work  was  com- 
menced by  Nathan  B.  Haswell,  £sq.  as 
agent  for  the  government,  who  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  particulsrs  of  its 
design  and  progress. 
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**Tike  Break-water  is  located  1000  feet 
from  the  central  wharf  in  Burlington,  and 
a  tolerable  idea  of  its  form  and  position 
may  be  obtained  from  the  dia^am : 


North 
WhMfJ 


f  1000  feet  froM  end  of  |  ^-"^'^^ 


[  Wharf." 


South 

Wharf.! 


The  work  presents  a  line  of  900  feet  in 
length,  resting  upon  a  firm  and  even  bot- 
tom, at  a  depth  of  from  30  to  32  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  water  on  the  interior 
side.  It  consists  of  9  cribs,  each  100  feet 
long,  and  50  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  di- 
minishinff  to  35  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
having  ail  the  slope  (making  an  angle  of 
about  65  degrees  with  the  horizon,)  on  the 
interior  side,  the  exterior  being  perpen- 
dicular. The  cribs  are  construcled  of 
hemlock  timber  as  high  as  the  surface  of 
the  water,  above  which  they  are  of  white 
pine,  and  rise  perpendicularly  on  both 
sides  to  the  additional  height  of  8  feet, 
making  the  whole  height  of  the  work  40 
ieet.  The  timbers  are  firmly  interlocked 
and  doweled  with  3^  inch  white  oak  tree- 
nails,  and  the  cribs  filled  in  a  solid  manner 
with  stone  and  covered  with  gravel.  Of 
the  900  feet  put  down,  800  are  completed, 
and  in  its  present  unfinished  state,  it  af- 
fords important  protection  to  the  shipping 
of  the  lake  during  the  prevalence  of  our 
strong  northwest  and  southwest  winds. 
When  completed  to  the  extent  contem- 
plated, (2,000  feet  in  length,)  it  will  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  smooth  anchorage  around 
and  in  front  of  the  wharves,  where  the 
shipping  of  the  lake  may  ride  with  safety 
in  the  most  tempestuous  weather.  The 
cost  of  the  whole  work  is  estimated  at 
$150,000,  and  there  remains  to  be  con- 
structed 1,100  feet  in  leji^th  to  complete 
it.  Congress  has  appropriated  $70,000 
for  the  work  which  has  been  laid  out,  and 
•the  work  is  now  suspended  till  further 
appropriations  shall  be  made." 

A  similar  work  has  been  for  several 
years  in  progress  at  Plattsburgh  for  the 
protection  of  the  harbor  at  that  place. 
Pt.  II.  28 


Srctioh  VII.* 

BenevolejU  Institutions.       \ 

The  voluntary  associations  for  literary, 
scientific,  benevolent  and  other  purposes, 
which  have,  fVom  time  to  time,  been  form- 
ed in  Vermont,  exhibit  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  character  and  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple. Social  libraries  and  lyceums,  de- 
sired for  mutual  improvement,  are'  sus- 
tained in  many  of  our  towns,  and,  wher« 
prudently  managed,  they  have  been  found 
to  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the 
neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  situated. 
Besides  these  which  are  local  and  for  the 
most  part  temporary  institutions,  we  have 
several  other  associations,  which  are  of  a 
more  general  and  permanent  character. 
We  shall  here  briefly  notice  the  follow- 
ing: 

7%s  VermorU  Bible  Society. ^Th\»  socie- 
ty was  organiied  on  the  28lh  of  October, 


*  It  was  our  intention  to  ineert  in  this  place  a 
section  upon  roads  and  turnpikes,  embracing  tone 
account  of  proposed  canals  and  raih^ads  within 
the  state;  but  as  other  matters  have  already 
swelled  this  part  of  oor  work  much  beyond  ow 
calculations,  wo  shall  pass  them  by  with  only  ji 
few  remarks.  From  about  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  great  Western,  and  tha  Champlain 
and  Hudson  canal  in  the  slate  of  New  York,  tto 
subject  of  canals  excited  considerable  attention  m 
this  sute  for  a  number  of  years,  and  some  surveys 
were  made  at  the  eipense  of  the  general  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  ascertabing  their  practi- 
cability, but  nothing  further  was  done,  till  canals 
come  to  be  surpoceded,  in  the  public  estimation, 
by  raU-roada,  This  took  place  about  1830,  and 
from  that  period  rail-roads  were  the  general  topic 
for  some  time,  and  several  new  surveys  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  beat  pla- 
ces for  their  location.  The  principal  rail-roads, 
which  have  been  proposed,  aie  the  following,  vis : 
from  the  south  line  of  the  suite  along  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut  and  Passumpiic  to  Canada  line, 
near  lake  Memphremagog — from  Burlington  along 
the  valloy  of  the  Winooski  to  Connecticnt  rhrer — 
from  Bennington  to  Bratileboro— from  Rutland  to 
Whitehall— from  Rutland  to  Connecticut  river — 
and  from  Vergennes  to  Bristol.  Separate  com- 
panies wore  incorporated  as  eariy  as  i8S6,  for 
carrying  all  these  into  eflbct,  but  neither  of  them 
has  yet  been  commenced.  With  all  our  talk, and 
our  canal  and  rail-road  conventions,  we  have  not, 
(with  iho  exception  of  a  few  cuts  by  the  falls  of  tb* 
Connecticut,)  a  single  rod  of  canal  or  raiUroad 
wiihin  the  siate.  The  connexion  of  Boston  with 
the  valley  of  lake  Champlain  by  the  continuation 
of  the  Lowell  and  Concord  rail-road,  is  an  ot>ject 
of  vast  importance  to  our  stale  and  ii  one,  which 
will,  doubtless*  in  time,  be  accomplished ;  and 
when  completed,  through  the  whole  distance,  we 
believe  that,  at  reasonable  rates  (or  transportation, 
tbe  slock  invested  would  be  sufficiently  produc- 
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1812,  and' deservedly  ranks  first  among 
the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  state. 
.  It  is  composed  of  men  of  the  first  talents, 
of  the  highest  respeotability  and  worth 
and  of  all  religious  denominations.  Its 
object  is  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures, 
witbovt  note  or  comment,  among  the  poor 
and  destitute  of  our  own  and  foreign 
lands — to  aid  id  placing  the  word  of  God, 
the  means  of  salvation,  in  the  ha»ds  of 
tveiT  individual  of  our  fallen  race.  It 
has  for  several  j«)ais  past  made  it  an  es- 
pecial business  to  seek  out  the  destitute 
in.our  own  state,. and  to  supply  all  who 
will  reoeive  it  with,  the  word  of  life.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  soetety  show  that  it 
has  already  aided  much  in  distributing^the 
Scriptures,  but  the  light  of  •eternity  only 
will  reveal  the  amount  of  good  which  it 
has  effected  in  promoting  the  salvation  of 
sinners. 

This  society  holds  its  annual  meeting 
at  Montpelier  on  the  Wednesday  succeed- 
ing the  second  Thursday  in  October.  In 
subordination  to  the  state  society,  there 
are  auxiliary  fiible  societies  in  most  of  the 
•ounties  in  the  state. 

The  Vermont  Colonizalum  Society. — This 
fociety  was  organized  in  the  year  1818, 
for  the  laudable  and  humane  object  of  as- 
sisting the  free  blacks,  in  thre  United 
States,  who  desire  to  return  to  Africa, 
^and  thus  to  remove  a  principal  obstacle  to 
the  manumission  of  those  held  in  slavery 
in  this  country.  It  acts  as  auxiliary  to 
the  United  States  Colonization  Society 
and  has  aided  in  the  establishment  of  a 
flourishing  colony  of  free  blacks  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  where  that  de- 
graded race  is  raised  to  the  dignity  and 
Srivileges  of  civilized  and  enlightened 
"eemen — an  establishment  to  which  the 
Christian  philanthropist  looks,  as  the  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  God,for  suppress- 
ing the  diabolical  traffic  in  slaves,  and  forj 
conveying  the  blessings  of  civilization  and^ 
C^istianity  to  the  benighted  millions  of 
Africa. 

This  society  holds  its  annual  meeting  at 
Montpelier  on  the  third  Thursday  in  Oct. 
The  Vermont  .Bnti-Slavery  Society  was 
formed  by  a  state  convention  assembled 
at  Middlebury  on  the  30th  of  April  and 
1st  of  May,  1834.  At  this  convention 
delegates  were  in  attendance  fVom  S6 
towns,  and  numbering  about  100.  The 
attention  of  the  peophe  had'  been,  to  some 
extent,  previously  awakened  to  the  sub- 
ject of  emancipation  by  the  labors  of  O. 
S.  Murray  and  Henry  Jones,  the  former 
•f  whom  had  lectured  in  several  counties 
in  this  state  in  1832,  as  an  agent  of  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and 
tneoiintered  much  opposition.    The  prin* 


ciples  of  the  state  society  may  be  gathered 
from  the  3d  article  of  its  constitution 
which  declares,  that  **  In  pursuing  its  en- 
terprize  the  society  asks  no  physical  inter- 
ference with  slavery  on  the  part  of  the 
free  states,  or  of  the  general  government ;. 
nor  will  it  make  any  appeal  to  excite  the 
slaves  to  insurrection ;  nor  will  it  use  any 
unlawful  or  unchristian  measures  ', — but  it 
will  seek  the  overthrow  of  slavery  by  fear- 
lessly exposing  the  guilt  and  danger  of 
holding  men  as  property,  by  rebuking  sin 
and  calling  for  its  immediate  relinquish- 
ment— by  appeals  to  the  understandins 
and  conscience — by  the  power  of  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press — ^by  petitioning  Congresa 
to  use  its  constitutional  powers  for  the 
suppression  of  the  American  slave  trade 
and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  those  ter- 
ritories under  its  jurisdiction — ^by  address- 
ing considerations  of  interest,  safety  and 
economy  to  the  people  of  the  slave  hold- 
ing states — by  exhorting  the  people  of  tha 
free  states,  in  view  of  their  confederation, 
and  consequent  participation  with  the 
south,  to  use  all  lawful  and  peaceable 
means  for  the  removal  of  the  common 
evil — and  by  kindly,  frankly,  yet  boldly^ 
holding  truth  before  the  public  mind,  and 
inviting  all  to  join  in  forming  and  express- 
ing a  public  sentiment,  which  shall  be 
ef&ctual  in  its  extermination." 

Soon  afler  the  organization  of  the  state 
society,  auxiliary  associations  were  form- 
ed in  many  towns,  numbering  in  the  ag- 
gregate many  thousand  members.  In 
January,.  1839,  a  weekly  journal,  "TAs 
Voice  of  Freedom,"  was  commenced  uui* 
der  the  patronage  of  the  society  and'  pub- 
lished three  years.  From  its  organization 
the  society  has  been  steadily  progressing- 
in  its  work,  and  at  present  few  are  founa 
in  the  state  who  are  opposed  to  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  in  its  constitution. 

The  Vermont  Temperance  Society. — This- 
society  was  organized  in  1829,  and  holde 
its  annual  meeting  at  Monlpelter  on  the 
Tuesday  next  succeeding,  the  2d  Thurs. 
day  in  October.  The  object  of  this,  and* 
of  county,  town  and  neighborhood  tem- 
perance societies,  which  are  formed  in  all 
parts  of  the  state,  is  the  banishment  of  al- 
cohol, that  most  prolific  source  of  moraf 
and  physical  evil,  from  use  as  a  beverage, 
and,  apparently,  much  good  has  been  ef- 
fected by  these  united  efforts.  And  we 
have  no  doubt  that,  if  these  societies  would 
entrench  themselves  upon  the  ground  of 
expedience,  and  would  then  pursue  their 
measures  with  energy  and  candor,  the 
amount  of  good  effected  by  them  would 
be  greatly  increased. 

The  Vermont  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society  was   incorporated  in  November » 
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1838,  and  is  located  at  Barnet.  It  owe 
its  origin  to  the  efforts  of  Henry  Steveni 
£aq.,  who  is  president  of  the  society,  an 
to  whose  unwearied  lai>ors  the  society  i 
indebted  for  the  mater  part  of  its  yalui 
ble  coellctions  wnich  relate  chiefly  to  th 
early  history  of  the  state,  and  consist  < 
files  of  most  of  the  early  newspapers  put 
lished  in  the  state,  amounting  to  near  70 
volumes,  sundry  books  and  pamphleti 
and  some  valuable  manuscripts. 

Asylum  for  the  Insane. — In  the  fall  c 
1834,  Mrs.  Anna  Marsh,  widow  of  the  lat 
Dr.Perly  Marsh,  of  Hinsdale,  New  Hamp 
shire,  left  by  will  $10,000  to  found  m 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  on  the  bank  of  th 
Cyonnecticut,  somewhere  in  Windhai 
oounty,  Vermont,  and  in  October  of  tha 
year  the  Hon.  Samuel  Clark  and  Johi 
Holbrook,  Epaphri  Seymour  and  John  C 
Holbrook,  Esqrs.  were  incorporated  a 
trustees  of  said  institution  by  an  actof  th 
legislature.  In  1835,  the  legislaiture  ap 
propriated  $10,000  in  aid  of  the  benevo 
lent  designs  of  the  institution,  and  hay 
since  appropriated  $6,000  more. 

In  1836,  the  trustees  decided  upon  it 
location  in  Brattleborough,  on  the  plac 
formerly  occupied  by  Joseph  Fessenden 
£sq.  situated  at  a  short  distance  In  a  north 
westerly. direction  from  the  east  village 
The  old  .mansion  was  at  first  enlarged  an( 
opened  in  December,  1836,  for  the  recep 
tion  of  patients,  with  whom  it  becam( 
crowded  in  the  course  of  about  sevei 
months;  and  in  1838  another  more  spa 
«ious  building  was  erected,  adapted  es 
pecially  to  the  objects  of  the  institution 
Wm.  H.  Rockwell,  M.  D.  was  appointei 
the  first  superintendent  and  continues  U 
perform  the  arduous  and  responsible  du 
ties  of  that  office.  Since  the  Asylum  wa 
opened  230  patients  have  been  received 
of  which  about  one  third  of  the  chronii 
cases  and  nine- tenths  of  the  recent,  casei 
have  recovered.  The  present  number  o 
patients  is  about  seventy  five. 

The  Vermont  MtUual  Fire  Insurant 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1827,  an< 
issued  its  first  policy,  March  31,  1828 
Individuals  become  members  of  the  com 
pany  by  having  property  insured  in  it 
and  each  member  is  obliged  to  bear  hii 
share  of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  com 
pany,  in  proportion  to  the  property  whicl 
he  has  at  their  risk.  The  affairs  of  thi 
institution  are  managed  by  a  board  of  di 
rectors  who  are  chosen  annually  by  th< 
company  and  who  appoint  a  secretary  anc 
treasurer.  The  following  table,  kindlj 
furnished  by  J.  Y.  Vail,  Esq.  secretary  oi 
the  company,  exhibits  the  aggregate  oi 
their  proceedings  from  their  organizatioi 
4o  the  present  time  : 
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In  1838,  Mntual  Insunmce  companies 
Were  incorporated  in  each  of  the  6ye 
tonnties  of  Bennington,  Windham,  Rut- 
land, Windsor  &  Orange,  which  accounts 
for  the  slight  diminution  of  the  business 
of  the  state  insurance  company  since  that 
period. 


Sectiok  VIII. 
Diseases  of  Vermont, 

Although  Vermont  is  blessed  with  an 
Atmosphere,  and  with  water  as  pure  and 
wholesome  as  4ny  other  country  in  the 
world  can  boast,  still  diseases  of  several 
kinds  have  prevailed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  settle- 
ment. A  particular  account  of  these,  and 
especially  of  such  as  have  been  epidemic, 
with  the  accompanying  circumstances  of 
temperature  and  state  of  the  atmosphere 
—origin  and  progress,— ^symptoms  and 
treatment,  would  constitute  an  interesting 
and  valuable  part  of  our  domestic  history. 
The  limits,  however,  of  this  work  wiU 
admit  only  of  a  brief  abstract. 

The  diseases,  which  have  been  most 
common  in  Vermont,  are  fevers,  dysente- 
ry, consumption  and  other  inflammatory 
complaints  arising  from  colds,  induced  by 
the  sudden  changes  of  temperature  to 
which  our  climate  is  subject.  The  two 
former  have  frequently  been  epidemic  and 
at  some  times  very  fatal.  Cases  of  con- 
sumption have  occurred  in  every  year 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  State,  but 
it  is  believed  that  their  increase  has  been 
in  a  much  greater  ratio,  than  that  of  the 
population.  Intermittent  fevers  were  com- 
mon in  many  places  in  the  neighborhood 
of  lake  Champlain,  when  the  country  was 
new,  but  since  the  lands  have  become 
generally  cleared  cases  of  that  complaint 
are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Previous  to  the  American  Revolution 
the  population  of  Vermont  was  very  in- 
considerable, and  little  is  known  respect- 
ing the  diseases  up  to  that  event.  Be- 
tween the  years  1773  andl777,a  malignant 
lore  throat  is  known  to  have  prevailed  at 
several  times  and  to  have  been  fatal  to 
many  children.  In  the  summer  of  1776 
and,  also,  of  1777,  the  dvsentery  was 
universally  prevalent  in  this  State  and 
throughout  New  England  ;  and  produced 
great  suffering  tnd  mortality  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  in  the  neighborhood  of  lake 
Champlain.  The  same  disease  prevailed 
extensively  in  this  State  between  1783 
and  1790.    In  1761  catarrhal  fevers  were 


common,  but  not  very  mortal.  About 
the  year  1784,  canine  madness  prevailed, 
not  only  among  dogs,  but  cats,  foxes  and 
wolves  were  affected.  On  the  I7th  of 
March  of  this  year,  a  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
Barnard,  was  bitten  in  the  face  by  a  mad 
wolf.  In  27  days  from  that  time  symp- 
toms of  hydrophobia  appeared,  and  three 
days  after  he  died  of  that  horrid  disease. 
His  son,  bitten  in  the  arm  by  the  same 
animal,  had  symptoms  of  the  disease  in 
30  days,  but  recovered. 

The  canker  rash  was  epidemic  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  in  the  winter  of 
1787-8.  In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1786, 
the  dysentery  prevailed,  and  proved  very 
mortal ;  and  was  followed  by  the  measles. 
In  the  fall  of  1789,  the  influenza  was 
universally  epidemic;  scarcely  an  indi- 
vidual escaped,  and  in  some  cases  it  prov- 
ed mortal.  This  year  was  noted  for  a 
general  scarcity  of  provisions;  but  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Webster  was  news  to 
the  inhabitants,  that,  ^  In  Vermont  peo- 
ple were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  feed- 
ing on  tadpoles,  and  pea  straw  boiled  with 
potatoes." 

From  1790  to  1795,  there  were  cases  of 
the  ordinary  diseases  of  the  climate,  but 
no  serious  epidemic.  In  the  winter,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1795,  the  pleu- 
risy was  epidemic,  and  in  some  places 
considerably  mortal.  In  the  fall  of  this 
year,  the  ulcerous  sore  throat,  or  canker 
rash  began  to  prevail,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing winter  it  was  very  mortal.  It 
was  computed  that  there  were  from  20 
to  30  deaths  to  each  1000  inhabitants, 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  spring  of 
1796,  the  measles  were  common,  and  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  fevers  and  dys- 
entery produced  considerable  mortality. 
The  latter  dreease  was  very  fatal  toyoun^ 
children,  particularly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Rutland. 

In  1797,  fevers,  which  had  been  called 
inflammatory,  bilious,  or  ^remittent,  as- 
sumed a  more  formidable  character,  and 
were  then  called  typhus  or  putrid  fever. 
The  canker  rash,  or  scarlet  fever  continu- 
ed this  year,  and  canine  madness  was 
common.  The  prevailing  diseases  in  1798, 
were  typhus  fever  and  dysentery.  They 
were  both  severe  in  some  neighborhoods, 
while  others  were  comparatively  exempt. 
The  dysentery  was  particularly  mortal  in 
Pomfret,  Norwich  and  Sandgate.  From 
1799  to  1806,  the  dysentery  prevailed 
more  or  less,  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  each  year.  In  1802,  it  pro- 
duced considerable  mortality  in  many 
places.  The  year  J  800,  was  distinguish- 
ed for  the  prevalence  of  the  typhus  fever 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Woodstock,  and 
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in  1802  and  1803^  the  canker  rash,  or 
tkroat  distemper  prevailed  generally,  but 
was  not  quite  so  mortal  as  it  had  been  at 
some  former  periods.  In  1803,  the  hoop- 
ing cough  prevailed.  In  1804,  an  influ- 
enza, or  catarrhal  fever,  produced  consid- 
erable mortality  along  the  western  part 
of  the  State.  The  prevailing  disease  in 
1605,  was  the  tjphus  fever. 

The-year  1807,  was  noted  for  a  severe  in- 
flaenza,  which  prevailed,  not  only  in  Ver- 
mont, but  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  also  in  Europe.  In  the 
summer  of  1808,  fevers  were  common, 
but  the  following  year,  1809,  was  remark- 
ably healthy.  Tnis  year  was,  however, 
noted  for  a  general  blight  upon  wheat. 

In  the  year  1810,  the  diseases  of  this 
State  seem  to  have  assumed  a  new  cha- 
racter, taking  a  sthenic  or  inflammatory 
type,  and  from  this  period  for  several 
years,  the  greatest  amount  of  sickness 
was  in  the  winter  instead  of  the  summer, 
as  had  been  previously  the  case.  It  was 
about  this  period,  that  that  short  and 
fatal  malady,  the  spotted  fever,  first  made 
its  appearance  in  Vermont.  It  did  not, 
however,  excite  general  alarm,  or  prevail 
extensively  till  the  beginning  of  1811. 
In  January  of  this  year,  it  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  Woodstock. 
From  the  23d  of  January  to  the  23d  of 
March,  the  average  number  of  new  cases 
was  about  35  weekly,  within  a  circuit  of 
five  miles  from  the  court-house  in  that 
town.  The  whole  number  of  cases,  within 
the  above  limits,  up  to  the  first  of  June, 
was  computed  to  be  a^out  600 ;  and  the 
number  of  deaths  between  60  and  70. 
During  the  same  time  this  disease  appear- 
ed in  Uie  greater  part  of  the  towns  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Canada,  and  in  many  places  the 
mortality  was,proportionally,  much  great- 
er than  at  Woodstock  Although  the 
disease  was  very  considerably  abated  dur- 
ing the  summer,  it  renewed  its  ravages  in 
the  fall,  and  in  the  beginning  of  1812,  it 
was  in  many  places,  even  more  fatal  than 
it  had  been  the  preceding  winter. 

This  epidemic  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  utmost  alarm.  No  age,  nor  sex, 
DO  condition  was  exempted.  It,  however, 
Bore  commonly  attacked,  and  fell  with 
greatest  force,  upon  persons  of  the  most 
robust  and  hardy  constitutions;  and  it 
often  proved  fatal  to  such  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  from  their  first  attack.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  be  a 
corpse,  before  a  physician  could  be  brought 
to  his  assistance. 

The  spotted  ferer  was  followed  by  the 
epidemic  peripneuimony,  or  lung  fever, 
which  proved  to  he  the  severest  epidemic 


ever  experienced  in  Vermont.  This  dis- 
ease resembled  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it,  excepting  in  having  its  chief 
location  upon  the  lungs,  and  being  longer 
in  reaching  its  crisis.  It  commenced  in 
this  State,  among  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  army,  stationed  at  Burlington,  in 
the  autumn  of  1812,  where  it  proved  very 
mortal,  carrying  oflT  from  10  to  12  a  day, 
for  several  weeks  "before  it  began  to  spread 
among  the  inhabitants.  But,  by  the  be« 
ginning  of  the  year  1813,  it  had  become 
general  throughout  the  State ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  it  swept  off  from  20 
to  60  of  the  most  respectable  and  useful 
inhabitants  of  almost  every  town.  The 
whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  State,  bv 
this  disease  during  the  winter,  was  esti- 
mated at  more  than  6000,  or  one  death  to 
every  40  inhabitants.* 

From  1814  to  1832,  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  the  diseases  of  the  State. 
Isolated  cases  of  consumption,  typhus  and 
lung  fevers  and  other  endemics  were  con- 
stantly occurring,  and  annually  bringing 
down  numbers  to  the  grave,  and  dysen- 
teries, scarlet  fever,  measles,  influenzas, 
&c.,  were  several  times  epidemic,  and 
produced  considerable  mortality,  in  parti- 
cular sections. 

Early  in  June,  1832,  that  most  dreadful 
disease,  the  Asiatic  cholera,  made  its  first 
appearance  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  commenced  nearly  at  the  same  time  at 
Montreal  and  Quebec,  and  soon  extended 
into  the  United  States,  producing  a  uni- 
versal panic  throughout  the  country.  The 
first  case  of  cholera  in  Quebec,  was  on  the 
8th  of  June,  and  in  the  first  three  days 
there  were  41  deaths,  and  the  number  of 
fatal  cases  there  during  the  summer,  was 
about  2000.  In  the  course  of  three  months 
from  the  appearance  of  the  disease  in 
Montreal,  it  is  computed  to  have  carried 
off  2800  persons  out  of  a  population  of 
30,000,  or  one  eleventh  part  ot  the  whole. 

Although  the  alarm  was  very  great  in 
Vermont,  on  the  appearance  of  the  cholera 
in  Canada,  but  few  fatal  cases  occurred 
within  the  State,  and  these  were  mostly 
confined  to  the  towns  along  lake  Cham- 
plain.  In  Burlington  there  were  only 
four  deaths  by  the  cholera,  three  of  these 
on  the  17th  and  18th  of  June,  and  the 
last  on  the  24th  of  August,  and  the  whole 
number  of  fatal  cases  of  the  disease  within 
the  State  did  not  exceed  10  or  12.  Dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  this  disease  in  Ca- 
nada, in  1834,  Vermont  was  entirely  ex- 
empted from  it. 

Since  1834,  no  alarming  epidemic  has 
prevailed,  and  all  parts  of  the  State  have 


*Our  materiab  tbni  far  are  derived  prlnoifMlly 
£h>iD  Dr.  Gallup*!  work  os  the  epidemic*  or  Vennont* 
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been  remarkably  bealthj  during  this  time, 
with  exception  of  the  last  fall  and  winter. 
Since  August,  1841,  the  amount  of  sick- 
ness and  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
State  have  been  unusually  great.  Typhus 
and  lung  fevers  have  been  common  in 
most  parts  of  the  State,  and  in  many  cases 
fatal ;  and  during  the  winter  and  present 
spring,  a  malignant  sore  throat  has  pre- 
vailed and  still  continues  (May  2,  1842) 
to  prevail  through  all  the  western  parts, 
producing  considerable  mortality.  The 
disease  usually  commences  by  a  soreness 
in  the  throat,  but  developes  itself  in  other 
parts  in  a  great  variety  of  wavs,  and  is 
attended  with  a  high  fever.  Thus  far  it 
has,  to  a  great  extent,  baffled  the  skill  of 
our  best  physicians. 

Of  all  the  diseases,  which  continue  from 
year  to  year  to  make  their  inroads  upon 
our  population,  the  pulmonary  consump- 
tion is  the  most  fatal  and  most  deplorable. 
Slow  in  its  advances,  it  almost  impercept- 
ibly undermines  the  constitution — dries 
up  the  fountains  of  life,  and  annually 
brings  down  hundreds  to  an  untimely 
grave  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
seems  to  have  been  constantly  on  the  in- 
crease from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
state  to  the  present  time.  It  doubtless,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  had  its  origin  in 
the  sudden  changes,  to  which  our  climate 
is  subject,  and  which  have  become  more 
cnarked  in  proportion  as  the  country  has 
become  cleared  and  cultivated.  But  it  is 
believed  that  the  increase  of  this  disease 
is  owing  still  more  to  our  present  modes  of 
living,  to  the  confined  air  of  our  stove 
rooms  and  our  compliance  with  the  absurd 
caprices  o£ fashion. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of 
longevity : 


Many  more  miffht  have  been  added 
had  pains  been  tiuten  to  collect  them. 
According  to  the  returns  of  the  census  of 
1840  there  were  then  living  in  the  state 
22  persons  who  were  upwards  of  100 
years  of  age,  and  about  200  others  who 
were  upwards  of  90  years  old. 


Section  IX. 
Miscellaneous. 

Lotteries. — The  practice  of  raising  mon- 
ey by  lotteries  for  specific  objects  was,  in 
early  times,  sanctioned  by  the  legislatures 
of  most  of  the  states  in  the  Union ;  and 
Vermont,  though  she  did  not  indulge  in 
this  species  of  gambling  to  very  great  ex- 
tent, adopted  for  a  while  this  mode  of  dis- 
pensing charity,  and  of  promoting  good 
objects.  The  following  list  is  believed  to 
contain  abstracts  of  all  the  acts,  granting 
lotteries,  which  have  been  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  this  state  : 

To  raise  £840,  for  building  a  bridge 
over  Black  river,  February  27, 1783. 

To  raise  £150,  for  repairing  the  road 
between  Chester  and  Black  river,  Octo- 
ber 26, 1789. 

To  raise  £150,  to  aid  John  Hubbard  in 
erecting  a  brewery  in  Weathersfield,  Oc- 
tober 26, 1789. 

To  raise  £300,  to  make  a  road  from 
Woodstock  to  Rutland,  October  27, 179J . 

To  raise  £150,  to  repair  a  bridge  in  Roy- 
alton,  October  28,  1791. 

To  raise  £200,  to  aid  J.  Hubbard  and  A. 
Downer  in  erecting  a  brewery,  November 
3,  1791. 

To  raise  £150,  for  building  a  road  in 
Shrewsbury,  November  3,  1791. 

To  raise  £600,  to  assist  in  building  a 
court  house  in  Rutland,  Oct.  25,  1792. 

To  raise  £200,  to  Anthony  Haswell  to 
repair  loss  sustained  by  fire,  Oct.  31, 1792. 

To  raise  £1200,  to  Jabez  Rogers,  to  re- 
pair losses  by  fire,  October  31, 1792. 

To  raise  £300,  for  building  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Lamoille,  Nov.  8,  1792. 

To  raise  £500,  for  building  a  bridge  over 
White  river  at  Hartford,  Nov.  8,  1792. 

To  raise  £1 50,  for  building  a  bridge  over 
Deerfield  river  at  Readsborough,  Novem- 
ber 8,  1792. 

To  raise  $2500,  granted  to  A .  Spooner, 
S.  Barrett  and  S.  Cooant,  Oct.  25, 1793. 

To  raise  $500,  for  building  a  bridge  in 
Fairfax,  October  30,  1793. 

To  raise  $500,  for  making  a  road  from 
Castleton  to  Sudbury,  Nov.  7,  1796, 

To  raise  $400,  for  building  a  bridge  over 
White  river  in  Stockbridge,  Nov.  8, 1796. 

To  raise  $500,  for  making  a  road  from 
Winhall  to  Bromley,  Nov.  8,  1796. 

To  raise  $500,  for  building  a  bridge 
over  Otta-Quechee  river  at  WoodstocK, 
March  7, 1797. 

To  raise  $500,  granted  to  Jolin  Wood, 
March  9,  1797. 

To  raise  $2000,  granted  to  Joseph  Haw- 
kins of  Alburgh,  October  30,  1798. 

To  raise  $1000,  granted  to  Horatio 
Knight,  October  31, 1799. 
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To  raise  $4000,  granted  to  Stephen  Co- 
nant,  November  1, 1800. 

To  raise  $2500,  for  bnilding  a  bridge 
oyer  Otter  Creek  at  Vergennes,  Novem- 
ber d,  1804. 

From  about  the  year  1800,  there  was  a 
gradual  change  in  public  sentiment  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  raising  money 
by  lotteries,  and  no  new  grants  were  made 
by  the  legislature  after  1804.  In  1826, 
the  sale  of  foreign  lottery  tickets  haying 
grown  up  into  an  extensive  traffic  in  this 
state,  Goy.  Butler,  in  his  message,  called 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Vermont  wimout 
a  licence  from  the  proper  authority  and 
imposing  a  duty,  of  $500  upon  a  license 
to  vend  tickets  for  one  year,  and  the  pen- 
alty for  selling  without  a  license  was  fix- 
ed at  $1,000.  The  next  year  the  duty 
upon  a  license  was  raised  to  $1,000,  and 
the  penalty  to  $2,000.  By  the  present 
laws  of  the  state  lotteries  of  all  kinds  and 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  are  prohibited 
under  severe  penalties. 

Post  Office, — In  1783  the  governor  and 
council  of  Vermont  established  a  weekly 


post  between  Bennington  and  Albany  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  The  next  year 
the  legislature  of  this  state  established  five 
post  offices  within  the  state :  one  at  Ben- 
nington,  one  at  Rutland,  one  at  Brattle- 
borough,  one  at  Windsor  and  one  at  New- 
bury. Between  these  several  places  a 
mail  was  transmitted  once  a  week  each 
way,  and  the  postage  was  established  at 
the  same  rates  as  that  of  the  United  States^ 
and  Anthony  Haswell,  Esq.  of  Benning- 
ton, was  appointed  postmaster  generu. 
The  post  rider  from  Bennington  to  Brat- 
tleborough  was  allowed  for  travel  3d  per 
mile,  and  those  on  the  other  routes  2^  per 
mile.  The  post  riders  were  allowed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  letters  and 
packages  on  their  respective  routes,  and 
any  person  who  infringed  upon  this  right 
was  liable  to  a  fine  of  £10. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Vermont  into 
the  Union  in  1791,  the  post  offices  in  this 
state  became  a  part  of  the  post  office  es- 
tablishment under  the  control  of  the  gen- 
eral government ;  and  since  that  time  of> 
5ces  have  been  multiplied  till  almost  ev- 
ery neighborhood  has  its  post  office. 


Table  of  Senators  in  Congress,  showing  the  time  of  their  election. 


Karnes. 


Elected. 


Moses  Robinson,  Oct.  1791 

Isaac  Tichenor,  "  1796 

Nath'l.  Chipman,  "  1797 

Israel  Smith,  ««  1803 

Jona.  Robinson,  "  1807 

Isaac  Tichenor,  "  1814 

Horatio  Seymour,  "  1820 


Names. 


I    Elected. 


Horatio  Seymour,   »'  1626 

Benjamin  Swift,      '*  1832 

Samuel  S.  Phelps,  "  1839 

Steph.  R.  Bradley,  '*  1791 

Elijah  Paine,  «*  1794 

Elijah  Paine,  ««  1800 


Names. 


Elected. 


Steph.  R.  Bradley ,Oct.  1801 
Steph.  R.  Bradley, «'    1806 


Dudley  Chase, 
James  Fisk, 
Wm.  A.  Palmer, 
Dudley  Chase, 
Samuel  Prentiss, 


1812 
1817 
1818 
1824 
183U 


Table  of  the  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  the  time  of  their  service. 


Nainos. 


Term. 


Nath'l.  Niles, 
Israel  Smith, 
Daniel  Buck, 
Math.  Lyon, 
Li.  R.  Morris, 
Israel  Smith, 
W.Chamberl'n, 


1791—1795 
1791—1797 
1795—1799 
1797—1801 
1797—1803 
1801—1803 
1803—1805 


M.Chittenden,  1803—1813 
James  Elliot,  1803—1809 
Gideon  Olin,  1803—1807 
James  Fisk,  1805—1809 
J.  WitheriU.  1807—1808 
Samuel  Shaw,  1808—1813 
W.Chamberl'n,  1800—1810 
J.H.Hubbard,  1809—1810 
James  Fi«k,  1810—1815 
William  Strong,l 81 0—1815 
W.  C.  Bradley,  1813—1815 
Ezra  Butler,       1813—1815 


Names. 


I       Term. 


R.  Skinner,  1813—1815 
Charles  Rich,  1813—1815 
D.  Chipman,  1815—1817 
Luther  Jewett,  1815—1817 
C.  Langdon,  1815—1817 
Asa  Lyon,  1815—1817 

Charles  Marsh,  1815—1817 
John  Noyes,  1815—1817 
Heman  Allen,  1817—1819 
S.  C.  Crafts,  1817—1825 
Wm.  Hunter,  1817—1819 
O.  C.  Merrill,  1817—1819 
Charles  Rich,  1817—1825 
Mark  Richards,  1817—1821 
William  Strong,1819— 1821 
EzraMeech,  1819—1821 
R.  C.  Mallary,  1820—1831 
Elias  Keyes,  1821—1823 
John  Mattocks,  1821—1823 


Names. 


I       Term. 


Phinehas  White,!  821—1823 
W.  C.  Bradley,  1823—1827 
D.  A.  A.  Buck,  1823—1829 
Ezra  Meech,       1825—1827 
John  Mattocks,  1825-1827 
Geo.  E.  Wales,  1825—1829 
Benjamin  Swift,  1827—1 83 1 
Jonathan  Hunt,  1827— 1832^ 
Wm.  Cahoon,     1827— 183$ 
Horace  Everett,  1829— 
Heman  Allen,    1832—183^ 
William  Slade,  1831— 
Hiland  Hall,      1833— 
B.  F.  Deming,   1833—1^35 
Horace  F.Janes,  1835—1837 
Isaac  Fletcher,  1837—1841 
John  Sjpith,       T839— 184t 
Augu8t*sYoung,1841  — 
John  Mattocks,  1841— 
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FORM    OF    A   HEW    HAMPSHIRE    CHARTER. 


Form  of  a  JV.  H.  Charter  or  Grant.—Ali 
the  New  Hampshire  Charters  being  in  the 
same  form,  and  frequent  reference  being 
made  to  them  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
part  of  our  work,  we  shall  here  insert  the 
form,  leaving  the  names  and  dates  blank. 
The  usual  number  of  shares  into  which 
townships  were  divided  was  68. 

Pkovimce  op  New  Hampsuibe. 
George  the  Third  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Great 
Britain  France  and  Ir<*land,  King,  defender  of 
the  Caith,  &c.,  To  ail  persons  to  whom  these 
presents  shall  come, — Grebtiiio. 

Kd^w  ye,  that  we  of  our  special  grace,  certain 
knowledge  and  mere  motioo,  for  the  due  encourage- 
ment of  settling  anew  plantation  within  our  said 
province,  hj  and  with  the  advice  of  our  truity  and 
well  beloved  Benning  Wontworth,   Esq.;  our  Gov- 
ernor and  Commander  in  chief  of  our  said  province 
of  N.  H.  in  N.  £.  and  of  our  council  of  said  province, 
have,  upon  the  conditions  and  reservations  herein- 
after mentioned,  given  and  granted,  and  by  these 
presents,  for  uS)  our  heirs  and  successors,  do  give 
and  rrant  in  equal  shares,  unto  our  loving  subjects 
inh^itants  of  our  said  province  of   New  Hamp- 
shire, and   our  other    governments,  and   to  their 
keirs  and  assigns  forever  whose  names  are  entered 
on  this  grant,  to  be  divided  to  and  amongst  them 
into   — —  eoual  shares,  all  that  tract  or  parcel  of 
4nndi  situate,  lying  and  being  within  our  said  prov- 
tinoe  of  New  Hampshire,  containing  by  admea&ure* 
^mnni  S3040  acres,    which  tract  is  to  contain    six 
miles  and  no  more,  ont  of  which  an  allowance  is  to 
be  made  for  highwaj^s  and  unimprovable  lands  by 
rocks,  ponds,  mountains  and  rivers,  one  thousand 
and  forty  acres  free,  according  to  a  plan  and  survey 
thereof,  made  by  our  said  Governor's  order,  and  re- 
tamed  into  the  secretary's  office  and  hereunto  an- 
nexed, butted  and  bounded  as  follows,  viz :  [here  u 
i$utrte4  the  boundary  of  ike  totoiuhip.]     And  that 
the  same  be  and  hereby  is  incorporated    into   a 
township    by  the  name   of   — %    and  the  inhab- 
itants that  do  or  shall  hereafVer  inhabit  the  said 
township,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  enfranchised 
with  and  entitled  to  all  and  every  the  privileges 
«nd  immitaities  that  other  towns  within  our  prov- 
ince bv  law  exercise  and  enjoy  ;  and  further,  that 
the  said  town  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  fifty  families 
resident  and  settled  thereon,  shall  have  the  liberty 
•of  holding  town  fairs,  one  of  which  shall  beheld 
•on  the  —  and  the  other  on  the  —  annually,  which 
iairs  are  not  to  continue  longer  than  the  respective 
—  following  the  said  —  and  that  as  soon  as  the 
rflaid  town  shall  consist  of  fifty  families,  a  market 
may  be  opened  and  kept  one  or  more  days  in  each 
'weekj  as  may  be  thought  most  advantageous  to  the 
inhabiUnts  ;    Also*  that  the  first  meeting  for  the 
choice  of  town  officers,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  our 
••aid  province,  shall  be  held  on  the  — ,  which  said 

meeting  shall  be  notified  b^ who  is  hereby  ap- 

^intea  moderator  of  said  first  meeting,  which  he  is 
to  notify  and  govern  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  our  said  province;  and  that  the  annual 
meeting  forever  hereafter    for  the  choice  of  such 

■officers  for  the  said  town  shall  be  on  the of 

March  annually  .—To  Havs  and  to  hold  the  said 
tract  of  land  as  aiiove  expressed,  together  with  all 
privileges  and  appurteoanoes  to  them  and  their  re- 
spective heirs  and  assigns  forever,  upon  the  follow- 
ing conditions,  Vic  : 

I.  That  every  grantee,  his  heira  or  assigns  shall 
plant  and  cultivate  five  acres  of  land  within  the 
*enn  of  five  years  for  every  fifty  acres  contained  in 
"his  or  their  aliare  or  proftortion  of  land  in  said  town- 
ship, and  continue  to  improve  and  settle  tho  saine 
by  additional  cultivations,  on  the  penjlty  of  the 
forft'ifureof  his  grant  or  share  in  tho  said  township, 
and  of  ifs  reverting  to  u?,  our  heira  and  successors, 


to  be  by  us,  or  them  re-graated  to  stieh  of  our  sub- 
jects as  shall  effectually  settled  cultivate  the  saoto. 

II.  That  all  while  and  other  Ptoe  trees,  withia 
the  said  township,  fit  for  masting  our  Roy^l  Navy, 
be  carefully  preserved  for  that  use,  knd  none  to  bo 
cut  or  felled  without  our  special  iiceoaefor  so  doing, 
first  had  and  oblainedi  upon  the  penalty  of  ibe  for- 
feiture of  the  right  of  such  grantee  his  heirs  and  as- 
signs to  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  as  well  aa 
being  subject  to  the  penalty  of  any  act  or  acts  of 
Parliament  that  now  are  or  hereafter  shall  bo 
enacted. 

II L  That  before  anj  division  of  the  land  be 
made  to  and  among  the  grantees,  a  tract  of  land 
as  near  the  centre  of  the  said  township  ai  the 
land  will  admit  of,  shall  be  reserved  and  marked 
out  for  town  lots,  one  of  which  shall  be  aUotted  to 
each  gratiteo,  of  the  contents  of  one  acre. 

IV.  Yielding  and  paying  therefor  to  us,  our 
heirs  and  successors,  for  the  space  of  ten  years, 
to  be  computed  from  the  date  hereof,  the  rent  of 
one  ear  of  Indian  corn  only,  oo  the  tweoiy-fiftk 
day  of  December  annually  if  lawfully  demaoded; 
the  first  payment  to  be  made  oo  the  tweoty-fifth 
day  of  December,  — . 

V.  Every  proprietoTi  settler,  or  inhabitant 
shall  yield  and  pay  to  us,  our  heirs  and  success- 
ors, yearly,  and  every  year  forever,  firom  and  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  above  said 
25th  day  of  December ^  namely,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  December,  which  will  be  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  — ,  one  Mting  Proclamation  money,  for 
every  hundred  acres  he  so  owns,  settles  or  pos- 
sesses, and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
tract  of  the  said  land ;  which  money  shall  be  paid 
by  the  respective  persons  abovesaid,  their  heirs 
or  assigns  in  our  Council  Chamber  in  Parle- 
mouth,  or  to  such  officer,  or  officers  as  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  receive  the  same ;  and  this  to  be  in  Ii«M 
of  all  other  rents  and  services  whatsoever. 
In  testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  the  seal 

of  our  said  province  to  be  affixed.  Witness, 
Benning  Wentworth,  Esq.,  our  Governor  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  said  province,  the 

—  day  of  —  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  — ,  and  in  the 

—  year  of  our  Reign.        B.  Wentworth. 
By  his  Excellbrct's  command,  with  advice 

of  Council.        Theodore  Atkinsok,  Sec^j. 

Province  of  New  Hampshire,  [date,]  recorded 
in  the  book  of  Cliarters,  Page 

Tbbodorx  Atkinson,  Sec'y. 

On  the  back  of  the  Charter  is  a  list  of 
the  grantees,  with  the  following : 

"His  excellency,  Benning  Wentworth,  Esq.,  a 
tract  of  land  containing  five  hundred  acres,  as 
marked  B.  W.  in  the  plan,  which  is  to  be  account- 
ed two  of  the  within  shares  ;  one  whole  share  for 
the  incorporated  society  fur  the  |»ropogation  of  the 
Gospel  in  foreign  parts  ;  one  share  for  a  Glebe  for 
the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  established ;  otie 
share  for  the  first  settled  minister  of  the  Gospel ; 
one  share  for  the  benefit  of  a  school  in  said  town. 

Province  of  New  Hampshire,  recorded  in 
the  book  of  Charters,  page 

Theodore  Atkinson,  Sec'y. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  ALL  THE 

COUNTIES,  TOWNS,  RIVERS,  MOUNTAINS,  Ac. 

ALPHABETICALLY  ARRANGED. 


Acton. — ^This  was  a  small  township  sit- 
uated in  the  northern  part  of  Windham 
county  and  bounded  north  by  Graflon, 
east  by  Athens,  south  by  Townshend  and 
west  by  Windham  and  Jamaica.  It  was 
granted  to  Moses  Johnson  and  thirty  three 
others,  and  chartered  February  83,  1782. 
It  contained  5,045  acres,  and  was  origi- 
nally called  Johnson's  Gore.  It  was  con- 
stituted a  township  by  the  name  of  Acton, 
November  6, 1800,  and  the  town  wa^or- 

fanized  March  3,  1801,  Waitstill  S^ott 
eing  the  first  town  clerk.  It  was  repre- 
sented only  in  connexion  with  Towns- 
hend. The  sf^ttlement  was  commenced 
in  1781  by  Noah  and  Timothy  Fisher, 
Ebenezer  Bivens  and  Riverius  Hooker. 
Timothy  Fisher  cut  the  first  tree  with  the 
▼lew  of  clearing  the  land.  The  surface 
of  the  ground  is  uneven.  It  is  well  water- 
«d  by  springs  and  brooks,  but  has  no  good 
mill  stream.  In  October,  1840,  Acton 
was  annexed  to  Townshend,  and  it  now 
constitutes  the  northern  part  of  that  town- 
ship. 

Addison,  a  |iost  town  in  the  western 

part  of  Addison  county,  in  lat.  44*»  4'  north 

and  long.  3^  42'  east,*  is  bounded  north 

by  Panion,  east  by  Weybridge  and  Wal- 

.  tham,  south  by  Bridport  and    west    by 


*  At  the  whole  etate  i«  in  iwrlh  latitude,  and  in 
east  lenfitu<)«  from  Waibington,  tht  terns  nmrtk 
and  tsH  will  hereafter  be  emiCied. 

Ft.  lit.  1 


lake  Champlain,  which  separates  it  from 
the  townships  of  Moriah  and  Crown  Point 
in  the  state  of  New  7ork.  It  lies  83  mile* 
northwesterly  from  Bennington,  62  west 
from  Newbury,  40  from  Montpelier  aud 
29  southwesterly  from  Burlington.  It 
was  chartered  October  14, 1761,  and  ori- 
ginally contained  28,800  acres,  measuring 
about  7  miles  from  east  to  west  and  6  from 
north  to  south.  A  portion  of  the  north- 
eastern part,  lying  east  of  Otter  creek,  has 
since  been  annexed  to  Waltham,  and  the 
southeastern  part,east  of  Snake  mountain, 
to  Weybridge.  iTie  first  civilized  estab- 
lishment in  Vermont  on  the  west  side  of 
the  mountains,  was  on  Chimney  point  in 
the  southwest  corner  of  this  township.  It 
was  made  by  the  French  in  1731,  the  same 
year  in  which  they  built  fort  Frederick, 
aflerwards  Crown  Point,  and  a  stone  wind- 
mill which  was  built  and  garrisoned  here 
constituted  an  outpost  of  that  important 
fortress  whil«>  in  possession  of  the  French. 
The  first  settlement  made  by  the  English 
was  in  the  year  1769  or  1770,  by  a  Mr. 
Ward,  the  Hon.  John  Strong  and  Zadock 
Everest,  Esq.  with  their  families.  This 
settlement  was  broken  up  and  the  settlers 
retired  to  the  south,  upon  the  advance  of 
the  British  up  the  lake  in  the  fall  of  1776, 
and  none  of  them  returned  with  their  fam- 
ilies till  the  month  of  May,  1783.  During 
their  seven  years  absence,  every  building 
which  they  had  erected  was  destroyed  by 
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ADDISON  COUNTY — AIKEN  8  GORE. 


the  enemy,  who  were  masters  of  the  lake 
till  the  close  of  the  war.  From  its  re- 
newal at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  settle- 
ment advanced  with  considerable  rapidity, 
and  Messrs.  Strong,  Everest  and  some 
others  of  the  first  settlete  who  had  been 
driven  off  and  returned,Xyed  to  see  the 
township  nearly  all  under  improvement 
and  themselves  in  possession  of  all  the 
rational  enjoyments  of  life.  A  congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  here  Novem- 
ber 24,  1803,  by  the  Rev.  Job  Swift,  who 
labored  here  for  about  two  years  previous 
to  his  death,  which  took  place  October  20, 
1604,  while  on  a  visit  at  Enosburgh.  He 
was  born  at  Sandwich,  Massachusetts, 
January  17, 1743,  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  1765,  and  studied  theology  with 
Dr.  Bellamy.  The  Rev.  Justus  S.  Hough 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  this  church, 
January  26, 1815,  and  was  dismissed  Feb- 
ruary 21 ,  1825.  At  other  times  the  church 
has  depended  for  preachings  upon  tempo- 
rary engagements.  Soil  generally  marl 
or  clay  and  productive.  The  surface  of 
this  township  is  low  and  generally  pretty 
level.  Snake  mountain,  Tn  the  southeast 
corner,  is  the  most  considerable  elevation. 
It  is  very  poorly  watered  and  has  no  val- 
uable mill  privileges.  Otter  creek  touches 
upon  the  northeast  comer,  and  a  dead 
branch  of  Otter  creek  runs  through  the 
town,  from  south  to  north,  a  little  west  of 
the  centre,  and  unites  with  Otter  creek 
i^.Jf'errisbiugh.  Mill  river  and  Pike  river 
are  two  small  streams,  which  fall  into 
lake  Uhamplain  nearly  opposite  to  Crown 
Point.  The  magnetic  oxyde  of  iron  is 
found  here  in  small  octoBdric  crystals  in 
argillite,  and  also  the  sulphurct  of  iron. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  475;  cattle, 
3212;  sheep,  30,465;  swine,  1,091); 
wheat,  bu.  1,722 ;  barley,  42 ;  oats,  9,655; 
rye,  318;  buck  wheat,  600 ;  Indian  corn, 
6,250 ;  potatoes,  19,750;  hay,  tons,  10,800; 
sugar,  lbs,  865 ;  wool,  82,900.  Popula- 
tion, 1229. 

Addison  county  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  at  nearly  an  equal 
distance  from  the  northern  and  southern 
extremities  of  the  state.  It  lies  between 
43*»  50'  and  44**  18'  north  lat.  and  between 
3"  38'  and  4^  18*  east  long.,  being  about 
30  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  33  miles- 
from  east  to  west,  containing  about  700 
square  miles.  Tlus  county  was  incorpo- 
rated February  27,  1787,  Middleburv,  a 
thriving  town  on  Otter  creek,  is  the  shire 
town,  and  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  county.  The  Supreme  court  sits 
here  annually  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in 
January,  and  the  County  court  on  tlie 
second  Tuesday  in  June  and  December. 
Yergennes,  situated  on  Otter  creek   12 


miles  below  Middleburv,  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business.  Toe  principal  stream 
is  Otter  creek.  It  enters  the  county  from 
the  south,  crossing  about  the  middle  of 
the  southern  boundary,  and  falls  into  lake 
Champlain  near  the  northwest  corner. 
Mad  river  and  White  river  have  their 
sources  among  the  mountains  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  county.  Granular  lime- 
stone  is  very  abundant  here.  It  is  exten- 
sively quarried  in  many  places  and  is  used 
as  a  building  stone.  It  receives  a  good 
polish,  is  beautifully  variegated  and  large 
quantities  of  it  are  annually  manufactured^ 
particularly  at  Middlebury,  and  the  mar- 
ble transported  to  Albany,  New  York  and 
other  places.  The  wsetena  part  is  a  rich 
farming  country,  and  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grain.  The 
eastern  part  is  mountainous  and  broken. 
Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  5,425 ;  cattle^ 
39,7l8;  sheep,  261,010;  swine,  14,305; 
wheat,  bush.  31,322;  barley,  255;  oats, 
141,794 ;  rye,  11,427 ;  buck  wheat,  7219 ; 
In.  corn,  95,304;  potatoes,  440,079;  hay, 
tons,  111,120;  sugar,  lbs.  132,013;  wool, 
676,969.     Population,  23,569. 

Aikin's  Gore,  called  also  Virgin  Hall, 
a  small  tract  of  only  930  acres,  granted 
February  25, 1782,  to  Edward  Aikin,  and 
lying  upon  the  Green  Mountain  between 
Winhall  and  Landgrove. 

Albany,  a  post  township,  six  milea 
square,  lyiqg  in  the  central  part  of  Or- 
leans- county.  It  is  34  miles  north  from 
Montpelier,  in  lat.  44**  43'  and  k)n£.  4** 
47',  and  is  bounded  northeasterly  by  Iras-^ 
burgh,  southeasterly  by  Glover,  south* 
westerly  by  Craftsbury  and  northwesterly 
by  Lowell  and  Eden.  This  township^ 
was  granted  June  27,  1781,  and  char- 
tered June  26,  1782,  by  the  name  of 
Lutterloh.  The  name  was  altered  to  Al- 
bany, October  13, 1815.  The  settlement 
of  thid  township  was  commenced  about 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  1800 
there  were  only  12  inhabitants.  The  town 
was  organized  March  27,  1806,  and  Ben- 
jamin Neal  was  first  town  clerk.  This 
township  is  watered  by  Black  river,  which 
is  formed  inCraftsbury ,aDd  passes  through 
it  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  by 
several  of  its  branches.  There  are  like- 
wise several  considerable  ponds,  the  most 
important  of  which,  great  Hosmer's  pond, 
is  partly  in  Craftsbury.  The  soil  is  gen- 
erally sandy  or  gravelly.  Along  the  riv- 
er is  some  fi^e  intervale.  Statistics  of  1840. 
— Horses,  228;  cattle,  1,418;  sheep,  3,- 
901;  swine,  701';  wheat,  bu.  2,618;  bar- 
ley, 894;  oats,  10,7(«9;  rye,  131  ;  buck  - 
wheat,  2,175;  Ind.  com,  1,597;  potatops, 
43,389;  hay,  tons,  2,685;  sugar,  lbs. 
42,298;  wool,  6,121.    Population,  920. 
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Alburgh,  a  post  town  in  Qrand  Isle 
county  lies  in  the  north  west  corner  of 
the  state  and  is  surrounded  by  water  on  all 
aides,  except  the  north,  where  it  is  bound- 
ed by  Canada,  or  the  45th  decree  of  north 
latitude.     It  is  bounded  east  by  Missisco 
bay,  west  by  lake  Champlain,  and  runs 
to  a  point  at  the  south,  being  of  a  trianffu. 
lar  form.    The  length  of  the  township 
from  no^h  to  south  is  about  10  miles,  and 
its  average  width  about  3«l  miles.    It  is 
33    miles  north  of  Burlington,  and   its 
charter  is  dated  February  23, 1781.    The 
French  made  a  small    settlement   here 
more  than  100  years  ago  and  erected  a 
•tone  wind-mill  upon  a  point,  which  has 
in    consequence,  received  the  name  of 
Wind-mill  Point.    The  settlement  of  this 
township,    by  the    £nfflish,    was    com- 
menced  by  emigrants  from  St.  Johns  in 
Lower  Canada  about  the  vear  1782.  The 
settlers  were  originally  from  the  states, 
but,  being  loyalists,  they  found  it  neces- 
sary,  during  the  revolutionary   war,  to 
shelter  themselves  in  Canada.    For  some 
years  afler  the  settlement  was  common 
ced,  they  were  much  hairassed  and  per- 
plexed by  the  diversity  of  claimants  to 
the   lands.     Ira  Allen  claimed  the  town 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from  the  state 
after  tlie  settlement  was  -begus,  and  5  or 
6  years  after  brought  actions  of  ejectment 
a^inst  the  settlera,  which  terminated  in 
their  favor.    In  their    defence   in  these 
suits  the  people  expended  about  $3000. 
It  was  also  claimed  by  Sir  George  Young 
as  a  grant  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  by 
some  othera;  but  the  settlers  were  deter- 
mined to  hold  the  lands  themselves,  and 
all    the    actions    of  ejectment    brought 
against  them  have  hitherto  been  decided 
in  their  favor.    The  town  was  organized 
in   1702,  and   Thomas  C.  Reynolds  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  and  David  Staunton, 
the   first  representative.     The   religious 
denominations  are  Methodists,  Episcopa- 
lians,   Congregational ists    and  Baptists. 
The    Methodist  society   is  considerable 
large.;   the  others  are  small.     Neither  so- 
ciety has  a  settled  minister,  but  thev  are 
occasionally    supplied    with    preaching. 
There  are  some  instances  of  longevity, 
▼iz.  Patrick  Carigan,  who  was  1)9  years 
and  3  months  old,  and  several  oUiers  have 
died  here  who  were  between  1)5  and  100. 
Epidemics  have  frequently  prevailed  here, 
hut  there  have  been  no  very  remarkable 
seasons  of  mortality.     The  surface  of  the 
town  is  very  level.     There  are  no  moun- 
tains or  streams  of  any  consequence.  The 
soil  is   very   rich   and  productive.     The 
timber  is  principally  cedar,elm,  maple  and 
beech.     There  is  a  mineral  spring  which 
IB  somewhat  celebrated   for  its   efficacy 


in  chronical  eomplaints,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  resort.  It  is  undoubtedly 
useful  in  cases  of  scrofula  and  cutaneous 
eruptions.^  There  were  in  1824, 8  school 
districts,  7  school  houses,  3  stores,  3  tav- 
erns, 2  tanneries  and  a  windmill  whidi 
did  considerable  business.  Statistics  qf 
1840.— Horses,  419;  cattle,  1,878;  sheep, 
4,887;  swine,  1,005;  wheat,  bu,  9,237; 
barley,  1,017;  oats,  13,576;  rye,  2,114  j 
b'k  wheat,  4,861 ;  In.  corn,  3,786;  wool^ 
11,191.     Population,  1,344. 

Allen's  Point  is  the  southern  extrem* 
ity  of  Grand  Isle  in  the  township  of 
South  Hero.    It  takes  its  name  from  Mr. 

Allen,  one  of  the  early  settlers  there. 

Anoover,  a  post    town  in  the  souih 
west  part  of  Windsor  county,  is  20  milei 
south-west  from  Windsor,  ^  south  from 
Montpelier,  and  37  north  east  from  Ben- 
nington, and  lies  in  lat.  42^  17'  and  long. 
3^  43*.    It  is  bounded  nortli  by  Ludlow, 
east  by  Chester,  south  by  Windham,  and 
west  by   Weston,    and    contains    about 
18,000  acres.    The  charter  of  Andover  is 
dated  Oct.  16, 1761,  and   was  given  to 
Nathaniel  House  and  his  associates.    Wes- 
ton was  formerly  a  part  of  this  township 
and  is  included  m  the  charter.     It   was 
set  off  and  constituted  a  separate  town, 
by  the  Legislature,  Oct.  26,  1799.     Shu- 
bal  Geer  and  Amos  Babcock  came  into 
this   township  about  the  jrear  1 768,  and 
made  a  beginning,  but  soon  abandoned  it. 
In  1776,  Aloses  Warner,   John   Simons, 
John  Simons,  jr.  Eli  Pease,  Jacob  Pease, 
and  James  Keyes^  -emigrants  from  En- 
field, Con.,  made  the  first  per nuinent  set- 
tlement.    William, 'Son  of  Shubal  Gee^ 
was  the  firnt  child  born  in   town.    John 
Simons  erected  tlie-firstsaw  and  grist  mill 
about  the  year  1780.    The  town  was  or-    , 
ganized  in  March,  1781.    Moses  Warner 
was  ^first  town  clerk,  and  John  Simons 
first  representative.      The   religious   de- 
nominatious   in    this  town   are   Baptist, 
Universaljst,   Methodist  and    Congrega- 
tionalist.     The  Baptist  church  was  organ- 
ized August  31,   1803.     The   Rev.   Joel 
Maning  was  ordained  over  this  church 
Oct.    2,  1806.       The    Baptist    meeting, 
house   in   the    northeast  corner    of  the 
town,  is  30  by  40  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
was  erected  in  1800.     The   Uni versa! ist 
church  was  constituted  in  1807.  The  Rev. 
Cornelius  G.    Persons  preached   to   this 
church  and  society   four   or   five  years. 
The    Congregationalist    meeting     nouse 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  44 
by  52  feet  on  the  ground,  and  was   built^ 
in  1820.     The  spotted  fever  appeared  in 
one   neighbourhood  in  this  town  in   the 
spring  of  1812,  and  in  eight  days   carried 
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<»ff  eight  persons.  The  sorikce  of  the 
township  is  uneven  and  the  soil  and  tim- 
ber similar  to  that  of  the  other  towns  ly- 
ings alon^  the  eastern  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  Markhain's  Mountain  and 
Mount  Terrible  lie  aloncr  the  western 
part  of  the  township.  T%ese  mountains 
occasioned  the  division  of  the  town,  and 
render  the  communication  between  this 
town  and  Weston  somewhat  difficult. 
There  are  no  considerable  streams.  The 
town  is  watered  principally  by  the  head 
branches  of  Williams  river.  In  1824,  the 
town  was  divided  into  ei^ht  school  dis- 
tricts  with  a  school  house  in  each. 
There  were  at  that  time  three  grist 'mills, 
three  saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill,  one 
carding  machine,  two  stores,  two  taverns 
and  one  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  198;  cattle,  1,623;  sheep,  5,165; 
swine,  523 ;  wheat,  bu.  1 ,159 ;  barley ,779; 
oats,  6,319;  rye,  1,348;  b'k  wheat,  420; 
In.  corn,  882 ;  potatoes,  5,050 ;  hay, tons, 
988;  fugar,  lbs.  1255;  wool,9,000.  Pop- 
ulation, 87c<. 

Arlihgton,  a  post  town  in  Bennington 
county,  lies  in  lat.  43®  4*  and  long.  3®  54', 
and  contains  39  square  miles.  It  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Sandgate,  east  by  Sunder- 
land, south  by  Shailsbury,  and  west  by 
Salem,  New  York,  and  is  situated  40  miles 
from  Troy ,40  miles  from  Saratoga  springs, 
40  from  Whitehall  and  40  from  Rutland. 
It  was  chartered  July  28, 1761,  to  a  num- 
ber of  persons  mostly  belonging  to  Litch- 
field, Connecticut.  The  first  settlement 
was  made  in  the  year  1763,  by  Dr.  Simon 
Burton,  William  Searls  and  Ebenezer 
Wallis.  In  1764,  Jehiel  Uawley,  Josiah 
Hawley,  Remember  Baker  and  Thomas 
Peck,  removed  into  this  town.  The  for- 
mer was  a  principal  land  owner,  and  has 
left  in  this  place  a  numerous  and  respecta- 
ble posterity.  The  early  records  of  this 
town  were  lost  or  destroyed  in  the  year 
1777,  by  Isaac  Bisco,  then  town  clerk, 
who  became  a  tory  aod  fled  to  Canada. 
Hence  the  precise  time  the  town  was  or- 
ganized, is  not  known.  It  was  about  the 
year  1768,  and  Remember  Baker,  an  ac- 
tive and  distinguished  leader  in  the  con- 
troversy between  the  New  Hampshire 
grants  and  New  York,  was  the  first  town 
clerk.  Thomas  Chittenden  was  a  resi- 
dent in  this  town  during  the  revolution, 
and  was  chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  first 
assembl  V  after  the  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution, but,  being  elected  governor  the 
same  year,  was  succeeded  as  representa- 
tive by  Ethan  Allen.  This  town  was  orig- 
inally settled  by  Episcopalians,  and  an 
Episcopal  society  was  organited  here  some 
years  before  the  revolution,  which  has  ex- 
isted  ever  since.     The  records  of  this 


church,  which  is  called  St,  James*  Churchy 
go  back  to  August  16,  1784.  The  first 
rector  of  this  church  was  the  Rev.  James 
Nichols,  settled  in  1786.  His  salary  was 
£20  a  year,  which  was  raised  by  an  as- 
sessment upon  *(the  irrand  list."  His 
conduct  proving  irregular  and  unsatisfac* 
tory,  he  was  dismissed  about  the  year 
1792,  and  the  Rev.  Russell  Catlin,  whose 
conduct  proved  still  more  exceptionable, 
succeeded  him.  In  the  beginning  of  1803, 
the  Rev.  Abraham  Bronson  took  charge 
of  this  church  for  half  the  time.  Thi« 
connexion,  happy  and  much  blessed,  last- 
ed till  January,  1826.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Coit.  In  1828, 
Mr.  C.  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James 
Tappan,  who,  the  next  year,  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Wm.  S.  Perkins,  who  re- 
signed in  1833.  Since  that  time  the  min- 
isters have  been  the  Rev.  Lumai^  Foote, 
the  Rev.  John  Grigg  and  the  Rev.  Anson 
B.  Hard,  who  is  a  native  of  the  town  and 
the  present  rector.  The  first  church  was 
erected  in  1786,  by  a  tax  assessed  on  the 
grand  list.  In  1^1  a  new  and  elegant 
stone  church  was  erected  at  acostof^^lO,- 
000.  ToUl  baptisms  352;  present  com- 
municants 80.  Arlingrton,  lying  lower 
than  the  surrounding  towns,  has  the 
principal  streams  in  &e  county,  passing 
through  it.  Roaring  branch  enters  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town  from  Sunderland, 
Mill  brook  the  southeast  part  from  Glas- 
tenbury.  Warm  brook  the  south  part  from 
Shaflsbury,  and  Green  river  the  north 
part  from  Sandgate.  These  streams  all 
fall  into  the  Battenkill,  which  enters  the 
town  near  the  northeast  corner,  runs 
southwesterly  about  three  miles,  thence 
nearly  west  about  six  miles  further,  and 
crosses  the  west  line  of  the  town  into 
Washington  county,  New  York.  These 
streams  afford  many  very  excellent  mill 
privileges,  and  along  their  banks  are  con- 
siderable tracts  of  the  finest  intervale  land. 
The  principal  elevations  are  West  Moun- 
tain and  Red  Mountain,  which  extend 
from  south  to  north  through  the  west  part 
of  the  town.  These  mountains  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  Battenkill,  in  its  westerly 
course  through  the  township.  They  are 
covered  with  a  considerable  variety  of 
timber,  consisting  of  white,  red  and  black 
oak,  white  and  black  birch,  chestnut, 
hickory,  Ac.  The  soil  is  rich  and  very 
productive  of  English  grain.  The  soil  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  town  is  chiefly 
loam,  and  the  timber  principally  beech, 
maple,  ash,  birch,  elm,  bass  and  butternut. 
A  glade  of  land,  three  miles  in  lenth,  and 
one  in  breadth,  extending  from  north  to 
south,  near  the  foot  of  West  mountain, 
was  formerly  covered  with  an  extraordi- 
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nary  grrowth  of  white  pine.  The  soil  of 
this  traet  is  sandy.  Several  extensive 
qaarries  of  granular  limestone  or  white 
marble,  have  been  opened  here,  from 
whioh  large  quantities  are  annually  taken 
and  wrought  into  tombstones  and  for  oth- 
er purposes.  The  value  of  the  marble 
manufactured  in  1840  was  $8,300.  There 
is  also  an  abundance  of  compact  limestone 
from  which  lime,  of  a  su^rior  quality,  is 
manufactured.  Near  Aylsworth's  mills 
ia  the  east  part  of  the  town,  is  a  medi- 
cinal spring,  which  is  resorted  to  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  as  a  remedy  for 
cutaneous  diseases,  ophthalmies,dtc.  The 
water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  fer- 
rugenous  matter,  and  rather  unpleasant 
to  the  taste.  It  contains  a  minute  portion 
of  hydrogen  gas,  but  no  carbonic  acid. 
Its  temperature  is  about  the  same  as  that 
of  the  springs  in  the  neighborhood.  Near 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  town  is  a  cav- 
ern which  is  much  visited  as  a  curiosity. 
Its  entrance  is  on  the  east  side  of  a  steep 
hill,  and  of  a  capacity  sufficient  for  one 
person  only  to  enter  at  a  time.  From  the 
entrance  to  the  bottom  it  is  about  20  feet, 
and  the  passage  makes,  with  the  horizon, 
an  angle  of  about  45^«.  The  cavern  then 
extends  westerly  in  a  horizontal  direction 
13  rods.  Its  other  dimensions  are  some- 
what various  in  different  parts  of  its  course. 
Its  medium  width  is  about  ei^ht  feet,  and 
its  height  about  the  same.  In  some  pla- 
ces, it  contracts  so  as  barely  to  admit  a 
person  to  pass  along,  and  in  others  ex- 
pands into  capacious  rooms  ^  vaults. 
Near  the  western  extremity  is  a  large 
room  of  a  conical  form,  the  sides  of  which 
are  very  regular.  Its  height  from  the 
base  to  the  apex  is  more  than  fifty  feet, 
and  its  sides  are  limerock  incrusted  with 
•telactites.  The  bottom  of  the  cavern  is 
mostly  a  fine  white  clay,  and  a  stream  of 
very  pure  water  runs  through  its  whole 
length.  The  road  from  Bennington  to 
Rutland  passes  through  this  town.  There 
are  two  houses  for  public  worship,  two 

Sist  and  three  saw  mills,  one  woollen 
^tory,one  fulling  mill  and  one  tannery. 
Statistics  of  1840— Horses,  14.5  ;  cattle, 
830;  sheep,  12,005 ;  swine,  583;  wheat, 
bu.  743 ;  oats,  9,025  ;  rye,  3,556 ;  buck 
wheat,  1,092;  Indian  corn,  5,145;  pota- 
toes, 211,212;  hay,  tons,  4,631;  sugar, 
lbs.  7,420;  wool,  27,750.    Pop.  1,035. 

AscDTifXT  MocifTAiN,  is  situated  partly 
in  Windsor  and  partly  in  Weathersfieid, 
being  crossed  by  the  line  between  those 
townships.  The  altitude  of  this  mountain 
is  3320  feet  above  tide-water,  and  3116  ft. 
above  Connecticut  river  at  Windsor 
bridge.  It  is  an  immense  masi  of  granite, 
producing  but  Uttle  timber,  or  vegetation 


of  any  kind,  particularly  on  the  southern 
portion  of  the  mountain.  The  name  of 
this  mountain  is  undoubtedly  of  Indian 
origin,  but  writers  are  not  agreed  with  re- 
gard to  its  signification.  Dr.  D wight 
says  that  it  signifies  the  three  brothers, 
and  that  it  was  given  in  allusion  to  its- 
three  summits.*  Kendall  tells  us  that  the 
true  Indian  name  is  Cas-cad-nacy  and  that 
it  means  a  peaked  mountain  with  steep- 
sides. t  From  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain the  prospect  is  extensive  and  beauti- 
ful, and  richly  repays  the  labor  of  climb- 
ing its  rugged  ascent.  The  Connecticut, 
which  is  easily  traced,  winding  its  way 
through  the  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
meadows,  adds  much  to  Uie  interest  and 
charm  of  the  scenery. 

Athens,  a  small  post  town  in  the  north 
eastern  part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
latitude  43^  7',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Grafton,  east  by  Westminster  and  Rock- 
idgham,  south  by  Brookline  and  Towns- 
hend,  and  west  by  Townshend.  It  is  ten 
mites  from  Bellows- Falls,  and  25  miles 
northerly  fVom  Brattleborough.  It  was 
granted  March  11,  and  chartered  May  3, 
1780,  to  Solomon  Harvey,  John  Moore, 
Jonathan  Perham  and  their  associates,  and 
contains  about  7628  acres.  The  ^rst  be- 
ginnings towards  a  settlement  m  this 
town  were  made  in  the  fall  of  1779,  by 
Jonathan  Perham,  Seth  Oakes,  Joseph 
Rasier,  James  Shaftcr  and  Jonathan  Fos- 
ter. They  chopped  a  few  acres,  erected 
a  log-hut,  and  then  all  left  tiie  town.  Feb. 
25,  1780,  Jonathan  Perham  and  £phraim 
Holden  removed  their  families  into  the 
town  from  Rindge,  N.  H.,  and  were  soon 
followed  by  Seth  Oakes  and  family,  from 
Winchendon.  The  first  settlers  ha!d  ma- 
o}'  privations  and  hardships  to  encounter. 
The  snow  was  four  feet  deep  when  they 
came  into  town,  and  they  had  to  beat 
their  own  path  for  eight  miles  through 
the  woods.  A  small  yoke  of  oxen  were 
the  only  domestic  animals  of  any  kind 
they  took  with  them.  The  families  all 
moved  into  the  hut  above  mentioned.  In 
May  following,  Mrs.  Oakes  was  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  the  first  child  bom  in  town. 
The  same  month,  Samuel  Bay  ley,  from 
Sterling,  Mass.,  and  Micah  Keed,  from 
Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  came  into  town, 
and  during  the  following  summer,  they, 
in  company,  erected  a  saw  mill,  and  the 
next  year  a  grist  mill,  for  which  they  re- 
ceived 168  acres  of  land,  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.  The  same  year, 
Simon  Evans,  Eira  Chafie,  and  Jeremiah 
Tinkham  began  improvements,  and  on 
the  18th  of  September,  of  that  year,  Isaac, 
son  of  Jonathan  Perham,  died,  and  this 

♦Travtlfi  Vol.  U.  p.  106.  \lh.  Vol.  III.  p.  908. 
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was  the  first  death  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
town.  On  the  25th  of  Nov.  following, 
two  men,  at  work  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
town,  were  alarmed  by  the  whoops  and 
yells  of  the  Indians.  They  quit  their 
work  and  sprisad  the  alarm  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. The  people,  affrighted  almost  ont 
of  their  senses,  hurried  away  with  their 
women  and  children  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch, ezpectiog  from  each  tree  that 
they  passed  to  be  saluted  by  an  Indian 
tomahawk  or  scalping  knife.  J.  Perham 
and  family  decamped  in  such  haste  that 
they  left  their  oven  heating  and  their  oxen 
chained  to  a  tree.  The  report  was  spread 
with  the  greatest  rapiditV  through  the 
neighboring  towns,  tnat  Athens  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Ind ians.  The  whole  coun- 
try was  immediately  in  arms  to  defend 
themselves  and  property  from  the  merci- 
less foe.  Some  spent  the  whole  night  in 
preparing  their  guns  and  amunition,  and 
the  fearful  apprehension  of  impending 
destruction,  chased  sleep  from  every  eye. 
^  Lo  the  mountain  laboured  and  brought 
forth  a  mouse."  The  hallooing  of  a  hunter, 
aided  by  imaginations  rendered  suscep- 
tible by  fear,  amounted  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  to  the  destruction  of  a  fine 
settlement  and  the  massacre  of  its  inhabi- 
tants.* Athens  was  organized  March  4, 
1781,  and  William  Beal  was  first  town 
clerk.  It  was  represented  the  same  year 
by  Abel  Mattoon.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Methodist,  Congregational- 
istSjBaptists,  Uni  versalists  and  Christians. 
These  denominations  united  in  1818,  and 
erected  a  very  good  brick  meeting-house. 
The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
organized  in  1801,  and  have  been  favored 
with  the  labors  -of  several  distinguished 
itinerant  preachers,  among  whom  were 
Jonathan  Nichols,  John  Broadhead,  Wil- 
bur Fisk,  and  H.  Guernsey.  The  sur- 
face of  this  townsEip  is  uneven,  but  the 
elevations  are  not  generally  abrupt.  The 
soil  is  good  and  produces  well.  It  is, 
however,  much  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  tillage.  The  apple  tree  flourishes 
and  produces  as  well  here  as  in  any  part 
of  the  state.  The  natural  growth  of  tim- 
ber is  beech,  birch,  maple,  ash,  basswood, 
hemlock  and  spruce.  There  is  but  one 
stream  of  consequence  in  town.  It  origi- 
nates in  a  pond  of  abont  30  acres  area  in 
the  westerly  part  and  fails  into  Sax  ton's 
river  in  Rockingham,  affording  several 
mill  privileges.  Lily  pond  is  small,  lies 
in  the  south  west  part  of  the  town,  and 
derives  its  name  from  the  great  quanti- 
ties of  white  lilies  growing  in  it.  The 
town  is  divided  into  tliree  school  districts 
with  a  school  house  in  each.     Thfre  is 


♦See  part  *6c«iod  ptge  70. 


one  saw  mill  standing  on  the  site  where 
the  first  mills  were  erected.  Statistics  of 
1840.— -Horses,  75;  cattle,  553;  sheep, 
3,061 ;  swine,  284  ;  wheat,  bu.  501 ;  bar- 
ley, 112;  oats,  1,082;  rye,  589;  b.  wheat, 
3^;  Indian  corn,  J, 885;  potatoes,  10,- 
035;  hay,  tons,  966;  sugar,  lbs.,  6,470; 
wool,  5,387.    Population,  378. 

AvKRiLL,  a  township  six  miles  square  in 
the  north  part  of  Essex  county,  is  boun- 
ded northeast  by  Canaan,  southeast  bj 
Lemington,  southwest  by  Lewis,  and 
northwest  by  Norton.  This  township 
was  chartered  June  23,  1762,  and  it 
is  watered  by  a  considerable  branch  of 
Nulhegan  river,  several  streams  which 
fall  into  Connecticut  river,  and  some 
which  pass  off  northerly  into  Canada. 
There  are  likejvise  several  considerable 
ponds.  It  is  inhabited  by  two  or  three 
families  only.  The  surface  of  the  town 
is  broken,  and  the  soil  cold  and  unfavor- 
able for  cultivation.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  3  ;  cattle,  14  ;  sheep,  35 ;  swine, 
15;  buck  wheat,  bu.  100;  potatoes,  400  ; 
hay,  tons,  20  ;  sugar,  lbs.  600.  Popula- 
tion, 11. 

Avery's  Gores. — A  considerable  num- 
ber of  tracts  of  land  situated  in  different 
sections  of  the  state  were  granted  to  Sam- 
uel Avery  in  1791,  and  received  the  name 
of  Avery 's  Gores.  Several  of  these  have 
since  been  annexed  to  townships.  We 
shall  mention  a  part  of  them.  1.  Avtry^s 
Gore  in  Addison  county,  was  granted 
January  27,  1791,  and  contained  8744 
acres.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Lincoln, 
east  by  Kingston,  south  by  Hancock  and 
west  bv  Ripton.  It  lies  nearly  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Green  Mountain,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  been  annexed  to 
Granville.  Jivenfs  Gore  in  Chittenden 
county,  was  granted  January  7, 1791,  and 
originally  contained  5970  acres,  but  a 
part  of  it  has  since  been  annexed  to  Hun- 
tington. It  is  of  a  triangular  form  and  lies 
south  of  Huntington,  and  west  of  Fays- 
ton.  Avery' e  Gore^  in  Essex  county,  is 
bounded  north  by  Norton,  east  by  Lewis, 
south  by  Wenlock,  and  west  by  Warren 
Gore.  It  was  granted  January  27,  1791, 
and  contains  10,685  acres.  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  uninhabited.  Avery's  Core^ 
in  Franklin  county,  is  bounded  north  by 
Montgomery,  east  by  Lowell,  south 
by  Belvidere,  and  west  by  Bakersfield. 
It  was  granted  June  28,  1796,  and  con- 
tains 9723  acres.  This  Gore  lies  on  the 
western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  is  the  source  of  two  branches  of  the 
Missisco  river.  In  1840,  it  contained 
35  inhabitants,  and  has  a  post  office.  Sta- 
tistics.— Horses,  6 ;  cattle,  26 ;  sheep,  50; 
swine,  7;  wheat,  bii.  60;  oats,  40;  back 
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wheat,  30 ;  In.  corn,  75  ;  potatoes,  1,300 , 
hay,  tons,  60 ;  sugar,  lbs.  7,00 ;  wool  75. 
The  other  Gores  of  this  name,  are  now 
annexed  to  townships. 

Bakersfield,  a  post  town,  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Franklin  county,  in  latitude 
44^  47'  and  long.  4°  13',  is  bounded  north 
by  Enosburgh,  east  by  Avery's  Gore  and 
Waterville,  south  by  Waterville  and 
Fletcher,  and  west  by  Fairfield.  It  is 
30  miles  northeast  from  Burlington,  was 

granted  Feb.  27, 1787,  and  chartered  to 
uke  Knowlton,  Jan.  25,  1791,  and  origi- 
nally contained  but  10,000  acres.  Addi- 
tions have  since  been  made,  and  it  now 
conUins  about  26,000.  The  settlement 
of  this  town  was  commenced  in  1789,  by 
Joseph  Baker,  from  whom  the  town  de- 
rives its  name.  He  emigrated  from  West- 
borough,  Mass.  Joel  Brigham  and  Abi- 
jah  Pratt  settled  in  Bakersfield  about  the 
same  time.  From  October  1790  to  Oct. 
1812,  there  were  only  6S  deaths  in  this 
town.  During  the  two  next  years  there 
were  60  deaths,  mostly  by  the  spotted 
and  lung  fevers.  The  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congregational ists,  Method- 
ists, Baptists  and  universalists.  The 
public  buildings  are  a  town  house,  built 
in  1827,  a  brick  meeting  house  in  1 831 ,  a 
brick  chapel  in  1839,  and  an  academy  in 
1839.  The  professional  men  are  three 
clergymen,  one  attorney  and  two  physi- 
cians. This  township  is  somewhat  brok- 
en, but  not  mountainous.  It  is  timbered 
principally  with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil 
is  in  general  warm  and  productive.  It  is 
watered  by  Black  creek,  which  crosses 
the  southwest  corner,  and  several  other 
branches  of  the  Missisco  river.  The 
streams  are,  however,  small  and  the  mill 
privileges  not  numerous.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  260;  cattle,  2000;  sheep, 
4,733;  swine,  400;  wheat,  bu.  3000  ;  bar- 
ley, 1 10 ;  oats,  7,728 ;  rye,  176 ;  b.  wheat, 
4&0;  Ind.  corn,  2,450;  potatoes,  62,000; 
hay,  tons,  3,570;  su^ar,  lbs.  33,305; 
wool,  10,876.    Population,  1,258. 

Baltimore,  a  small  township  of  a  tri- 
angular form,  lying  in  the  south  eastern 
part  of  Windsor  county,  in  lat.  43°  21 ', 
and  bounded  east  by  Weatliersfield  and 
Springfield,  south  by  Chester,  and  north- 
west by  Cavendish.  It  is  eleven  miles 
northwest  from  Windsor,  and  64  south 
from  Montpelier.  It  was  set  off  from 
Cavendish  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
Oct.  19, 1793,  and  constituted  a  separate 
township.  The  town  was  organized  March 
12,  1794,  and  Joseph  Atherton  was  first 
town  cl'k.  It  has  seldom  been  represent- 
ed in  the  General  Assembly,  "rhe- reli- 
gious denominations  are  Contrrcgational- 
Mts,  Baptists  and  Univcrsarists.    There 


are  two  establishments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  starch.  The  town  is  well  water- 
ed with  springs  and  brooks,  but  has  no 
good  mill  privileges  or  streams  of  much 
consequence.  Hawks  mountain,  which 
lies  between  the  town  and  Cavendish, 
renders  the  communication  between  the 
two  towns  difficult,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  the  division.  The  summit  of  this 
mountain  is,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance,  the  boundary  line.  The  rocks 
are  almost  wholly  Gneiss  and  Granite  > 
the  soil  warm  but  stoney.  The  town  has 
always  been  healthy.  There,  was  not  a 
case  of  the  spotted  fever  at  the  time  it  was 
epiden&ic  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 
There  are  two  school  districts  with  school 
houses  in  each.  No  mills  in  town.  Sta^ 
tistics  of  1840.— Horses,  40;  cattle,  242  > 
sheep,  971 ;  swine,  99;  wheat,  bu.  292; 
barley,  17 ;  oats,  1,664 ;  rye,  225 ;  buck 
wheat,  49;  Ind.  corn,  905;  potatoes, 
6,566 ;  hay,  tons,  519 ;  sugar,  lbs.  1,650 ; 
wool,  2,855.    Population,  155. 

Barnard,  a  post  town  in  Windsor 
county,  21  miles  northwest  from  Wind- 
sor, and  37  south  from  Montpelier,  is  in 
lat.  43''  44',  and  loi^.  4*»  24'.  It  is  boun- 
ded northerly  by  Royalton  and  Bethel, 
east  by  Pomfret,  south  by  Bridgewater, 
and  west  by  Stockbridge.  The  town 
was  chartered  July  17, 1761,  to  William 
Story,  Francis  Barnard  and  their  associ- 
ates. James  Call  chopped  the  first 
timber  here  in  1774,  but  left  in  the  fall. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  March, 
1775,  by  Thomas  Freeman,  his  son  Wm. 
and  John  Newton.  The  same  season 
Lot  Whitcomb,  Nathaniel  Paige,  Wm. 
Cheedle  and  Asa  Whitcomb  moved  their 
families  into  town.  Thomas  Freeman,  jr, 
came  into  town  June  7, 1775.  He  is  now 
living  and  is  the  only  survivor  of  those 
who  spent  the  first  winter  here.  At  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  ("prop* 
erly  Breed's  hill,)  which  took  place  on 
the  17th  of  June,  1775,  the  firing  was  dis- 
tinctly heard  in  this  town  by  Thomas 
Freeman  and  otliers,  a  distance  of  more 
than  100  miles.  On  the  9th  of  August, 
1780,  this  town  was  visited  by  a  party  of 
21  Indians,  who  made  prisoners  of  Thos. 
M.  Wright,  Prince  Haskell  and  John 
Newton,  and  carried  them  to  Canada. 
Newton  and  Wright  made  their  escape 
the  spring  following,  and  Haskell  was 
exchanged  in  the  fall.  They  sufi^ered 
many  hardships  while  prisoners  and  on 
their  returujbut  they  arrived  safely  at  Bar- 
nard, and  were  all  living  in  1824,  upon  the 
farms  from  which  they  were  taken.  They 
were  all  prisoners  in  Canada  at  the  time 
Royalton  was  burnt,  and  were  not  then 
taken,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  narrative 
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of  that  event.  During  the  years  1783 
and  4,  canine  madness  was  very  common 
in  this  part  of  the  state.  Doffs,  wolves, 
foxes,  caU,  &c.  were  affected  by  it.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  1784,  a  Mr.  Stewart 
of  this  town  was  bitten  in  his  finger  bv  a 
mad  wolf.  Twenty-seven  days  from  that 
time  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  appeared, 
and  he  died  of  the  disease  three  days  af- 
ter. Barnard  was  organized  as  a  town, 
April  4, 1778,  and  Thomas  W.  White  was 
first  town  clerk.  Thomas  Freeman,  Asa 
Whitcomb  and  Solomon  Aikens  were  the 
first  select  men,  and  Asa  Whitcomb  was 
first  representative  and  first  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregationalists,  Methodists  and  Uni- 
versalists,  each  of  which  have  a  conven- 
ient meeting  house.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Bowman  was  installed  over  the  Congre- 
gational church  Sept.  22,  1784,  and 
continued  their  pastor  till  his  death, 
which  happened  April  27,  1806.  The 
Rev.  Joel  Davis  was  ordained  over  this 
church  August  10, 1807,  and  was  dismiss- 
ed in  1822.  The  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon  was 
ordained  over  the  Universalist  Church 
«nd  society  about  the  year  1804,  and 
three  or  four  years  after  removed  to  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  and  from  that  place  to 
Boston  where  he  now  resides.  The  Meth- 
odist society  is  numerous,  and  is  princi- 
pally supplied  by  the  several  preachers 
of  that  order,  who  reside  in  town,  and  by 
circuit  preachers.  The  most  remarkable 
revivals  of  religion  were  1801  and  1822, 
both  of  which  were  very  general.  The 
hopeful  subjecU  of  the  latter  amounted 
to  nearly  300,  about  200  of  whom  united 
with  the  Methodist  church,  and  67  with 
the  Congregational  church.  There  are 
no  considerable  streams.  The  town  lies 
between  OttA  Quechee  and  White  river, 
»nd  contributes  to  both.  Locust  creek 
Tises  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town, 
mnd  running  northerly  falls  into  White 
river  in  Bethel.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  a  natural  pond  which  covers  about 
100  acres.  It  discharges  its  waters  to  the 
northwest  into  Locust  creek.  The  outlet 
of  this  pond  affords  some  very  fine  mill 
seats.  A  branch  of  OttA  Quechee  river 
fises  in  the  south  part  on  which  is  one 
saw  mill  in  this  town.  In  the  eastern 
part  of  the  town  is  a  bo^  of  excellent 
marl.  There  is  a  small  village  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  about  the  out- 
let of  the  pond,  in  which  are  two  meet- 
ing houses,  two  stores,  two  taverns,  and 
several  mills  and  mechanic  shops.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840.— -Horses,  384 ;  cattle,  1,- 
<)57 ;  sheep,  8,847 ;  swine,  846 ;  wheat, 
bu.  2,279  ;  barley,  60  ;  oats,  9,040 ;  rye, 
413;  buck  wheat,  2,087 ;  In.  corn,  4,266; 


potatoes,  50,286 ;  hay,  tons,  4,913 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  36,360;  wool,  18,027.    Pop.  1,774. 

Barhet,  a  post  town  in  Caledonia  coun- 
ty, lying  on  Connecticut  nver,  opposite  to 
Lyman,  New  Hampshire,  in  lat.  44<*  19', 
and; long.  4®  55'  and  containing  about 
40  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Waterford,  east  by  Connecticut  river, 
south  by  Ryegate,  and  west  by  Peacham 
and  Danville,  and  is  35  miles  east  from 
Montpelier,and  65  miles  north  horn  Wind- 
sor, as  the  roads  are  travelled.  The  char- 
ter of  Bamet  is  dated  September  15, 1763. 
The  j>rincipal  proprietors  were  Enos,  Sam- 
uel and  Willard  Stevens,  sons  of  Captain 
Phineas  Stevens,  who  so  nobly  defended 
the  fort  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire, 
April  4,  1747,  against  a  large  party  of 
French  and  Indians,  under  the  command 
of  M.  Debeline.*  March  4, 1770,  the  first 
settlement  was  commenced  in  this  town 
by  Jacob,  £lijah  and  Daniel  Hall  and  Jon- 
athan Fowler.  Sarah,  daughter  of  Elijah 
Hall,  was  the  first  child,  and  Bamet,  son 
of  Jonathan  Fowler,  the  first  male  child 
bom  in  town.  The  latter  was  presented 
by  Enos  Stevens,  Esq.  with  100  acres  of 
land.  The  town  was  subsequently  set- 
tled mostly  by  emigrants  from  Scotland. 
A  part  of  the  township  was  purchased  in 
1774  by  the  late  Alexander  Harvey,  Esq. 
and  another  gentleman,  for  a  company  in 
Scotland.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  people  are  of  Scotch  descent.  In  the 
summer  of  1772,  Enos  Stevens,  Esq.  erect- 
ed a  grist  mill  on  Stevens'  river,  about 
150  rods  from  its  junction  with  the  Con- 
necticut. The  first  town  meeting  was 
held  and  the  town  organized  March  18, 
1783.  Walter  Brock,  Esq.  was  first  town 
clerk,  and  Colonel  Alexander  Harvey  the 
first  representative.  Major  Rogers,  on 
his  return  from  an  ezpeditionf  against  the 
St  Francis  Indians,  in  1759,  encamped 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Passumpsic  river 
in  this  town,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
a  supply  of  provisions  to  be  sent  on  from 
Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  by  order 
of  General  Amherst.  The  order  of  the 
General  was  complied  with.  Samuel 
Stevens  and  three  others  proceeded  ap 
Connecticut  river  with  two  canoes,  to  the 
round  island  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Passumpsic,  where  they  encamped  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning,  hearing  the  re- 
port of  guns,  they  were  so  terrified  that 
they  reloaded  their  provisions  and  has- 
tened back  to  Charlestown,  leaving  Rog- 
ers and  his  famished  rancers  to  their  fate. 
The  Presbyterian  church  and  society  is 
the  most  numerous  in  town.    The  Rev. 


*  See  part  Mcond,  pan  7. 
t  For  an  acouunt  of  thU  azpedhion  aee  part  mc- 
ond,  pafo  14. 
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David  Goodwillie  was  settled  over  it  in 
1791,  and  was  their  minister  manj  years. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Groodwillie  is  the  pres- 
ent minister.  The  first  meeting  house 
was  built  in  1789.  A.  small  Congregational 
church  was  formed  in  this  town,  October 
21,  1829,  and  the  Rev.  Andrew  Govan 
officiated  here  about  three  years.  It  con- 
sists of  46  members.  In  1811,  the  spotted 
fever  occasioned  great  mortality  in  this 
and  the  neighboring  towns.  The  typhus 
fever  prevailed  in  1815,  *]6  and  '17,  and 
carried  off  a  considerable  number.  The 
principal  streams  are  the  Passumpsic, 
which  falls  into  the  Connecticut  just  be- 
low the  foot  of  the  15  mile  falls,  and  Ste- 
vens' river,  which  unites  with  the  Con- 
necticut about  two  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Passumpsic.  On  these  streams  are 
several  valuable  mill  privileges,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  at  Stevens'  mills 
on  Stevens*  river.  At  this  place  the  river, 
which  is  three  rods  wide,  falls  about  100 
feet  in  the  distance  of  ten  rods.  At  the 
foot  of  the  15  mile  falls  in  Connecticut 
river,  is  a  cluster  of  21  islands,  the  lar- 
gest of  which  is  said  to  contain  90  acres. 
There  are  several  other  fertile  islands  of 
considerable  size  between  Bamet  and  Ly- 
man. Some  parts  of  the  town  are  broken 
and  hilly,  but  the  soil  is  in  general  rich 
and  excellent  for  pasture  and  tillage. 
There  is  some  handsome  intervale  along 
the  Connecticut  and  Passumpsic  in  this 
town,  the  ascent  from  which  to  the  up- 
land is  precipitous  and  rocky.  The  rocks 
which  form  the  precipice  are  principally 
argillaceous  slate,  and,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Passumpsic,  they  rise  from 
100  to  300  feet  nearly  perpendicular.  Iron 
ore  has  been  found  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Passumpsic.  There  are  three  natural 
ponds  in  this  town,  v'rz.  Harvey's  pond 
covering  about  300  acres,  Ross'  pond,  about 
100,  Morse's  pond,  about  15  acres.  The 
present  head  of  boat  navigation  on  Con- 
necticut river  is  at  the  lower  village  in 
this  town  at  Mclndue's  falls.  The  prin- 
cipal places  of  business  are  at  this  village, 
at  the  village  at  Stevens'  mills,  and  the 
village  at  Randal's  mills  on  the  Passump- 
sic river.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
629;  cattle,  2,898;  sheep,  6,601 ;  swine, 
1,711;  wheat,  bush.  4,652;  barley,  412; 
oats,  39,672 ;  buckwheat, 559 ;  Ind.  corn, 
6,780;  rye,  203;  potatoes,  66,410;  hay, 
tons,  4,815;  sugar,  lbs.  19,670;  wool, 
1 2,229.     Population,  2,030. 

B%iiRF.,  a  post  town  in  the  southeast 
part  of  Washington  county,  lies  in  lati- 
tude 44*»11'  and  longitude  A°  31',  and 
contains  31  square  miles,  or  19,900  acres. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Mont  pel  ier  and 
PUinfiekl,  east   by    Orange,    south    by 
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Williamstown  and  west  by  Berlin,  and 
lies  about  50  miles  northwesterly  from 
Windsor.  This  township  was  granted 
Nov.  6,  1780,  to  William  Williams  and 
his  associates,  and  chartered  by  the  name 
of  Wildersburgh.  This  name  being  un- 
popular with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
in  the  year  1793,  a  town-meeting  was 
called,  to  be  holden  at  the  house  of  Cal- 
vin Smith  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on 
some  other  name  to  be  presented  to  the 
legislature  for  their  sanction  and  approv- 
al. The  meeting  being  opened,  freedom 
was  given  for  any  one  to  present  the 
name  he  chose,  and  the  choice  among  the 
number  presented  was  to  be  decided  by 
vote  of  the  town.  Several  names  were 
proposed,  such  as  Paris,  Newburn,  &c. 
Two  of  the  voters  present,  Capt.  Joseph 
Thomson  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Sherman,  the 
first  from  Holden,  the  other  from  Barre, 
Mass.,  each  in  their  turn  strenuously 
contended  for  the  name  of  the  town  from 
which  he  came ;  and  as  the  matter  seem- 
ed to  lie  chiefly  between  these  two,  it  was 
proposed  that  it  should  be  decided  be- 
tween them,  hy  boxing,  to  which  they 
readily  agreed.  The  terms  were,  that  they 
should  fight  across  a  pole;  but  if  one 
should  knock  the  other  down,  they  might 
then  choose  their  own  mode  of  warfare. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  a  new 
bam -shed,  erected  by  said  Smith,  over 
which  a  floor  of  rough  hemlock  plank  had 
just  been  laid,  and  on  this  the  issue  was 
to  be  decided .  Agreeably  to  this  arrange- 
ment, the  combatants  advanced  upon* 
each  other,  and  soon  Thompson,  by  a  well 
directed  blow,  brought  his  antagonist  to 
the  floor,  and,  springing  upon  him  at  full 
length,  began  to  aim  his  heavy  blows  at 
his  Dead  and  face  ;  but  Sherman,  being 
more  supple,  avoided  them,  and  they  gen- 
erally fell  harmless  on  the  floor,  except 
peeling  his  own  knuckles.  During  this 
process,  Sherman  was  dexterously  plying 
his  ribs  from  beneath,  when  Thompson 
was  soon  heard  to  groan,  and  his  blows  be- 
came palsied  and  without  effect.  Sher- 
man then  rolled  him  off,  and,  springing  • 
upon  his  feet,  exultingly  exclaimed^' 
**  TAer«,  the  name  is  Surrey  by  God  .'** 
Accordingly  a  petition  for  the  name  Bar- 
re  was  presented,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature  the  same  year.  The  day  fol- 
lowing this  encounter,  Sherman  called  on 
Dr.  Robert  Paddock,  the  physician  of 
the  town,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
transaction,  and  is  still  living,  and  who 
related  these  particulars  to  the  wri- 
ter, and  requested  him  to  extract  from 
his  back  and  posteriors  the  hemlock  splin- 
ters he  had  received  while*  writhing  oa 
the  plank  floor.     In  1788,  Samuel  Rogers 
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and  John  Goldsbnrj,  one  from  Bradford, 
the  other  from  Hajrtland,  Vt.,  with  their 
families,  moved  into  this  town  and  began 
converting  the  wilderness  into  farms. 
The  next  year  a  number  of  other  families 
came  in,  and  from  this  time  the  town  set- 
tled rapidly  by  emigrants  from  Worcester 
county,  Mass.,  and  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut.  The  town  was  organ- 
ixed,  March  11, 1793,  and  Joseph  D  wight 
was  first  town-clerk.  It  was  first  repre-" 
•ented  in  the  General  Assembly  in  1796, 
by  Asaph  Sherman.  The  religious  soci- 
eties are  Congregationalists,  Methodists, 
and  Untversalists,  each  of  which  have  a 
meeting  house  ;  the  Congregational  meet- 
ti^  house  is  60  by  50  feet  and  was  built 
in  1808 — it  stands  on  an  elevation  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  east  of  the  north  or  low- 
er village,  on  the  Road  to  Chelsea.  The 
Rev.  Aaron  Palmer  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Congregational  church 
Feb.  23, 1807.  He  was  a  pious  and  faith- 
ful minister  of  Christ ;  but  having  a  del- 
icate constitution,  he  fell  a  victim  to  a 
quick  consumption,  which  terminated 
his  earthly  career  on  the  7th  of  February, 
1821.  He  lived  beloved  and  died  la- 
mented. The  next  year  the  Rev.  Justus 
W.  French  received  a  call  by  said  church 
and  society  to  settle  as  their  minister, 
and  was  ordained  May  23, 1822.  He  re- 
mained their  pastor  10  years,  and  was 
dismissed  on  account  of  ill  health.  From 
this  period  till  1840,  two  other  ministers 
were  settled  over  said  church  and  socie- 
ty, and  dismissed  by  counsel,  viz.  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Thacher  and  Rev.  James  R.  Whee- 
lock.  Rev.  Andrew  Royce,  their  present 
minister,  received  a  call  and  was  ordain- 
ed as  pastor  over  said  church  and  society, 
Feb.  18, 1841.  In  1840,  a  majority  of  the 
church  and  society,  believing  the  loca- 
tion of  the  old  meeting  house  to  be  in- 
convenient and  unfavorable  to  their  pros- 
perity, built  a  new  meeting  house  in  the 
village,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
other ;  it  is  of  brick,  65  by  44  feet,  built  in 
the  modem  style,  and  is  a  good  building ; 
this  created  some  little  dissention  and  al- 
ienation of  feeling  with  a  minority,  but  it 
is  believed  all  are  at  present  happily  uni- 
ted. The  members  belonging  to  the  Con- 
gregational church  may  be  estimated  at 
180.  In  the  year  1838,  the  Methodists  built 
a-new  and  elegant  meeting  house,  in  the 
Ibwei  village,  62^  by  44  feet.  It  was 
built  in  the  modern  style  and  well  finish- 
ed, and  har  the  appendage  of  A  good  bell. 
This  and  the  other  new  meetmg  house 
stand  about  15  rods  apart.  Previous  to 
building  the  new,  the  society  sold  their  old 
meeting  house  to  a  number  of  individuals 
who   removed  it  to  a  central  part  of  the 


village  and  fitted  it  up  for  a  store,  me- 
chanic shops,  &c.  The  Methodist  socie- 
ty is  large  and  respectable,  numbering 
about  15^  communicants,  belonging  to 
the  town.  They  are  usually  supplied  by 
stationed  preachers,  whose  term  of  ser- 
vice is  commonly  two  years.  The  Rev. 
John  Currier  is  their  present  preacher. 
A  Universalist  society  was  organized 
here  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the 
settlement.  In  1808,  the  Rev.  Paul  Dean, 
now  of  Boston,  was  ordained  over  said 
society,  but  soon  left  the  town.  From 
that  time  they  had  not  regular  preaching, 
till  the  year  1821,  when  they  settled  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Palmer  as  their  minister, 
and  in  1822,  they  erected  a  brick  meeting 
house  in  the  south  or  upper  village.  Of 
late  they  usually  have  preaching  about 
half  the  time  on  the  Sabbath,  and  Mr. 
Palmer  is  employed  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  number  who  noihinally  be- 
long to  the  society  is  larger  than  either 
of  the  former.  The  Baptists,  by  reasom 
of  deaths  and  removals,  are  not  known  as 
a  society  in  the  town.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  town  were  remarkably  healthy  till 
the  year  1795,  when  the  scarlet  fiever  or 
canker  rash  made  its  appearance  as  an 
epidemic,  and  prevailed  for  about  a  year, 
during  which  time  almost  every  child* 
some  young  people  and  several  30  or  40 
years  old  had  the  disease,  but  it  proved 
fatal  only  to  children.  From  this  time  it 
was  generally  healthy  till  February,  1811, 
when  the  spotted  fever  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  soon  became  alarming.  Those 
who  did  not  recover  seldom  lived  over  36 
hours,  and  some  died  within  3  or  4  hours 
from  the  time  they  were  attacked  with 
the  disease.  The  approach  of  warm 
weather  put  a  stop  to  its  ravages.  In  the 
winter  of  1812  and  *13,  the  inhabitants 
were  visited  by  much  the  most  fatal  epi- 
demic disease  that  has  ever  prevailed  in 
the  town — it  was  an  inflamation  of  the 
lungs  with  a  fever  of  the  typhoid  kind, 
commonly  called  pneumoniae  T^fundes. 
The  subjects  of  this  disease  were  general- 
ly people  of  middle  age,  and  many  who 
were  heads  of  families  were  swept  off  by 
it.  It  was  much  more  fatal  to  males  than 
to  females.  Warm  weather  put  a  stop  to 
its  ravages,  and  the  people  have  since, 
with  few  exceptions,  been  remarkably 
healthy .'C  Dr.  Robert  Paddock  from  Con- 
necticut, moved  into  this  town  in  Aug.« 
1794,  and  for  mftny  years  was  the  princi- 
pal physician.  There  are,  at  present, 
three  others.  The  soil  is,  in  general,  a 
dry  warm  loam,  free  firom  stone,  and  as 


*The  number  of  deaths  io  Barro  from  1808  to  1313 
iuclotire,  were  as  followi :  1806,  16 :  1809, 16  :  1810, 
24  ;  181],  33  )  1819,  34  ;  and  1813,  70. 
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well  adapted  to  agrricultural  ponaits  as 
any  township  in  the  county.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven,  but  Uiere  are  no  elevations 
of  much  consequence  except  Cobble  and 
Millstone  hills,  so  called,  the  first  in  the 
easterly,  the  other  in  the  southeast  part 
of  the  town,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of 
an  almost  solid  mass  of  granite.  The 
granite  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  and  is  not 
surpassed  by  any  in  New  England.  Jail 
Branch  washes  the  base  of  Cobble  hill 
on  the  southwesterly  side,  from  which  it 
rises  abruptly,  and,  in  some  places,  almost 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  about 
600  feet.  On  the  east,  north  and  west,  it 
subsides  gradually  to  the  adjoining  farms, 
so  as  to  1^  easy  of  ascent  with  teams,  to 
its  summit.  The  region  here,  mostly 
covered  with  granite  rock,  would,  proba- 
bly, form  an  area  of  about  200  acres. 
Millstone  hill  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  Cobble  hill — it  is  a  much  larger 
swell  and  probably  rises  higher  than  the 
former.  It  is  of  hemispherical  form,  and 
generally  of  regular  ascent  on  all  sides. 
The  region  of  rock  is  greatest  on  the  north 
and  westerly  part.  This  and  the  other 
hill  contain  inexhaustible  quarries  of  this 
atone.  The  granite  for  the  State  House 
in  Montpelier  was  taken  wholly  from 
these  hills,  and  transported  thither  with 
teams  ;  the  distouce  from  Cobble  hill  be- 
ing 8,  from  the  other  9  miles.  The  Pil- 
lars in  front  of  said  building  were  taken 
from  Cobble  hill.  This  granite  is  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  individuals  who  own  it, 
and  as  the  country  around  advances  in 
improvement  and  wealth,  it  is  eagerly 
sought  by  those  who  can  afford  the  ex- 
pense, as  a  most  durable  and  ornamental 
article  in  building.  It  is  used  for  base- 
ments, or  under-pinning,  pilasters  and 
caps  for  doors,  caps  and  sills  for  windows, 
door  steps,  fence  posts,  acqueducts,  and 
many  other  purposes.  It  is  quarried  from 
the  rock  by  means  of  drilling  and  settling 
wedges  fitted  for  the  purpose,  by  which 
it  is  split  to  any  length,  thickness  and 
depth,  required.  This  stone,  when 
wrought  by  skillful  workmen  is  capable 
of  receiving  a  smoothness  nearly  equal  to 
marble ;  and  there  are  a  number  of  artists 
in  the  town  who  are  engaged  in  working 
it.  Large  quantities  of  it  are  transported 
to  Montpelier,  Burlington  and  other  parts 
of  the  country.  .  The  principal  streams 
are  Stevens'  and  Jail  branches.  Stevens' 
branch  rises  in  Williamstown  and  runs 
north  into  Barre,  and  then  takes  a  north- 
westerly course  through  a  corner  of  Ber- 
]in,andunites  withWinooski  river  between 
Berlin  and  Montpelier.  Previous  to  the 
settlement  of  this  town,  a  hunter  by  the 
name  of  Stevens  was  found  dead  in  his 


camp,  near  the  mouth  of  this  stream,  ly- 
ing on  a  bed  of  beaver  skins,  with  a  tin 
kettle,  containing  herbs,  probably  for 
medicine,  hanging  over  the  place  where 
he  had  built  a  fire.  He  was  buried  near 
the  spot,  and  from  him  the  branch  receiv- 
ed its  name.  Jail  branch  rises  in  Wash- 
ington, [see  Washington,]  runs  norther- 
ly into  Orange,  thence  westerly  into  Bar- 
re,  and  unites  with  Stevens'  branch  a  lit- 
tle south  of  the  lower  village,  and  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.  These  streams, 
in  their  passage  through  the  town,  afibrd 
many  excellent  mill  and  other  water  priv- 
ileges. There  are  two  considerable  villa- 
ges in  town,  commonly  denominated  ths 
upper  and  the  lower,  or  Barre  and  south 
Barre.  The  lower  village  is  situate  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  northwesterly  of 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  town ;  and 
from  its  central  situation,  as  the  stage 
road  from  Royalton  to  Montpelier,  and 
the  stage  road  from  Haverhill  and  Hano- 
ver, N.  H.,  to  Montpelier,  form  a  junction 
here,  it  bids  fair  to  become  a. place  of  con- 
siderable business.  Within  a  few  years 
this  village  has  made  considerable  im- 
provement. Twingsville,  situate  half  a 
mile  north  of  this,  is  a  neat  little  village 
and  has  been  built  up  within  a  few  years, 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Twing;  and 
from  its  proximity  to  this,  may  justly  bs 
said  as  belonging  to  it.  In  this  village, 
united,  there  are  two  taverns,  three 
stores,  two  houses  of  public  worship,  two 
school  houses,  one  of  which  is  36  by  26 
feet,  two  stories,  built  of  brick ;  one 
starch  factory,  one  clothier's  shop  one 
carding  machine,  one  tin,  stove-pipe  and 
copper  plate  manufacturer,  two  shoe 
shops,  four  black  smith  shops,  one  tanne- 
ry, one  tailor  shop,  two  plough  makers, 
one  wheel  wright,  also,  a  grist  and  saw 
milly  a  foundry  and  factory  for  turning 
iron,  which  belong  to  Mr.  Joshua  Twing, 
and  deserve  a  passing  notice.  This  fac- 
tory or  machine  shop  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing of  brick,  80  by  28  feet,  two  stories  and 
does  a  good  business  in  the  line  for  which 
it  was  erected,  which  is,  principally  in  fin- 
ishing and  polishing  castings  for  mills, 
&c.  and  is  the  only  ractory  of  tbe  kind  in 
the  state.  In  connexion  with  this  building 
is  a  foundry,  in  which  the  largest  mill 
irons  are  cast,  after  which,  by  operation 
of  the  machinery,  (which  is  principally 
the  invention  of  the  owner ,^  they  receive 
a  trimming  and  polish  not  heretofore 
known  in  Uiis  part  of  the  country.  These 
castings,  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
finished,  have  obtained  great  celebrity, 
not  only  in  this  state,  but  in  the  neigh- 
boring states.  Many  sets  of  these  cast- 
ings have  found  their  way  into  Pennsylva- 
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nia.  North  Carolina,  Missouri  and  Wis- 
consin. In  the  foundry,  about  100  tons 
of  iron  are  annually  wrought  into  these 
castings,  together  with  stoves  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  of  general-utility.  Mr. 
Twing  is  noted  as  amill-wright,  and  has, 
annually,  in  his  employ,  in  building  mills 
abroad,  and  in  the  various  branches  con- 
nected with  the  factory,  about  30  work- 
men. The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
village  above  mentioned,  in  connexion 
with  Twingsville,  is  about  500.  The 
upper  village  or  south  Barre,  is  iituate  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  the  lower,  on 
the  road  leading  to  WUliamstown,  and  is 
a  considerable  village.  *  There  are  here,  a 
meeting  house,  with  a  bell,  one  tavern, 
one  store,  a  good  grist  and  two  saw  mills, 
the  grist  mill  containing  four  run  of 
stone,  one  carding  machine,  one  foundry 
for  casting  stoves,  &c.,  one  clotheir's 
shop,  one  starch  factory,  one  tannery  and 
shoe  shop,  one  cabinet  shop  and  two 
blacksmith  shops.  This  place  is  central- 
ly situated  as  a  place  of  business  for  the 
south  part  of  the  town.  Number  of  in- 
habitants in  this  Tillage  is  about  200. 
Besides  the  above  there  is  another  foun- 
dry, centrally  situated  between  the  two 
villages,  for  casting  stoves,  plow  iron8,&c. 
owned  by  J.  L.  &  G.  Robinson.  Besides 
the  forementioned,  there  are  in  the  town 
one  other  grist  mill  and  three  saw  mills. 
The  town  is  divided  into  fifleen  school 
districts,  in  each  of  which  a  school  is  gen- 
erally maintained  six  months  in  a  year. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  543;  cattle, 
2,826 ;  sheep,  8,997  ;  swine,  1,255 ;  wheat, 
bu.  3,560 ;  barley,  794 ;  oats,  26,901 ;  rye, 
698;  b.  wheat,  1,307;  Ind.  corn,  9,170; 
potatoes,  120,337 ;  hay,  tons,  6,938 ;  su- 
gar, lbs.  62,158;  wool,  26,621.  Popula- 
tion, 2,126  J.  R. 

Barton,  a  post  town  in  Orleans  coun- 
ty, situated  in  lat.  44^  45'  and  long.  4° 
49',  containing  36  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  north  by  Brown ington,  east  by 
.Westmore  and  Sheffield,  south  by  Glover, 
and  west  by  Irasburghand  Albany,  lying 
40  miles  northeasteny  from  Montpelier. 
October  28, 1781,  it  was  granted  to  Gen. 
William  Barton,  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
his  associates,  by  the  name  of  Providence  ; 
and  from  him  the  town  derives  its  name. 
It  was  chartered  Oct.  20,  1789,  and  then 
took  the  name  of  Barton,  in  honor  of  the 
principal  proprietor.  The  settlement  of 
this  town  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1796,  by  Jonathan  Allyne,  Asa  Kimball, 
J^jnes  May  and  John  Kimball.  The  first 
settlers  werefVom  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Hampshire.  The  town  was  organized 
March  20, 1798,  and  Abner  Allyne  was 
iirsttown  clerk.    At  the  time  oif  its  or- 


ganization there  were  19  legal  voters  in 
town.  The  Congregational  church  and 
society  here  have  a  good  meeting  house, 
which  was  erected  in  1820,  and  princi- 
pally at  the  expense  and  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Col.  Ellis  Cobb  of  this 
town.  The  soil  of  this  township  is  gen- 
erally very  good.  WWougkby'st'iveT  runm 
a  short  distance  in  this  town,  and  falls 
into  Barton  river.  Barton  river  runs 
through  the  town  from  south  to  north. 
The  pond  in  Glover,  which  brok«  its 
northern  bound  and  run  entirely  out  on 
the  6th  of  June,  1810,  passed  down  this 
river,  making  very  destructive  ravages ; 
the  traces  ot  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
There  are  several  ponds  in  Barton  of 
which  Belle  pond  is  much  the  largest. 
The  outlet  of  this  pond,  which  is  one  of 
the  head  branches  of  Barton  river,  affords 
some  of  the  finest  mill  seats  in  the  coun- 
try. At  this  place  is  a  thriving  little  vil- 
lage, containing  two  taverns,  two  stores, 
and  a  number  of  mills  and  mechanic's 
shops.  Tnere  are  in  town  two  saw  mills, 
one  grist  mill,  one  fulling  mill,  and  one 
woollen  factory.  Statistics  of  1840. — Hor- 
ses, 287;  cattle,  1,058;  sheep,  4,447, 
swine,  492;  wheat,  bu.  1,177;  barley,  1,- 
072;  oats,  8,632;  rye,  46;  b.  wheat,  8o0; 
Ind.  corn,  1,952;  potatoes,  34,633;  hay, 
tons,  2,821;  sugar,  lbs,  26,041;  wool, 
10,695.     Population,  692. 

Barton  River  is  formed  in  the  town- 
ship of  Barton.  .  One  of  the  head  branch- 
es of  this  river,  originates  in  Glover  from 
the  fountains  of  Runawatf  pond,  and  runs 
northerly  into  Barton;  the  other  rises 
from  two  small  ponds  on  the  line  between 
Sutton  and  Sheffield,  and  after  passing 
through  Belle  pond,unite8  with  the  stream 
from  Glover.  Their  united  waters  take 
a  northerly  direction,  and,  just  before  they 
reach  the  north  line  of  Barton,  receive 
Willoughby's  river,  a  considerable  stream 
which  arises  from  a  large  pond  of  the 
same  name  in  Westmore,  and  runs  west- 
erly eight  or  nine  miles  through  the  south 
part  of  Brownington  and  north  part  of 
Barton.  From  Barton,  Barton  river  con- 
tinues a  north  course,  passing  through 
the  northeast  corner  of  Irasburgh  and 
eastern  part  of  Orleans,  into  Memphre- 
magog  lake.  This  river  waters  about  160 
square  miles. 

Basin  Harbor.    See  Ferrisburgh. 

Battenkili..  This  stream  is  formed  in 
Dorset  near  the  head  of  Otter  creek,  and 
runs  south  into  Manchester,  where  it  re- 
ceives several  branches ;  thence  southwes- 
terly across  the  northwest  corner  of  Sund- 
erland into  Arlington,  where  it  receives 
Roaring  brook y  a  considerable  stream, 
which  rises  in  Snnderland,and  several  otb*> 
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er  tributariei.  It  thence  takes  a  westerly 
direction  through  Washington,  N.Y.  re. 
ceiving  in  its  course  White  creek,  which 
originates  in  Rupert  and  Pawlet  in  Ver- 
mont, and  falls  into  Hudson  river,  three 
or  four  miles  below  Fort  Miller.  The 
whole  length  of  this  stream  is  about  43 
miles,  and  about  one  half  the  length  of  it 
lies  in  this  state.  It  waters,  in  Vermont, 
about  225  square  miles,  and  affords  a  num- 
ber of  very  good  mill  privileges.  Along 
its  banks  are  considerable  tracts  of  val- 
uable intervale. 

Belamaqkek  Bat.    See  St.  Albans. 

Belle  Pond,  called  also  Belle-water 
pond,  is  3  miles  long  and  1^  wide,  situa- 
ted in  the  southeastern  part  of  Barton.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  clearness  of 
this  water. 

Bellows  Falls.  These  are  the  most 
considerable  falls  in  Connecticut  river, 
and  are  situated  against  the  southeastern 
part  of  Rockingham.     See  Rockingham. 

Bellows  Falls  Village.  See  Rock- 
ingham. 

Belvidere,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Lamoille  county,  lying  on  the 
western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
about  32  miles  north  east  from  Burling- 
ton, and  about  the  same  distance  north 
from  Montpelier.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Ayery*8  Gore  and  Lowell,  east  by  Eden, 
south  by  Johnson,  and  west  by  Water- 
ville,  and  contains  30100  acres.  It  was 
granted  to  John  Kelly,  March  5,  1767, 
and  was  chartered  by  the  name  of  Belvi- 
dere, November  4, 1791 .  A  considerable 
part  of  this  township  is  mountainous  and 
tinfit  for  cultivation.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  about  the  year  1800,  and  in 
1810  the  population  was  217,  being  ten 
more  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
township  is  watered  by  two  branches  of 
the  river  Lamoille,  on  one  of  which  is  a 
sawmill.  Statistics  of  lS40.—liot8es,4'2'y 
cattle,  246 ;  sheep,  683 ;  swine,  116 ; 
wheat,  bu.  332 ;  oats,  820;  rye,  31);  Ind. 
tsorn,  294 ;  potatoes,  9,310  ;  hav,  tons,  553; 
«ugar,  lbs.  3,440;  wool,  1,187.  Popula- 
tion. 207 

Bennin oToir,  a  half  shire  town  of  Ben- 
nington county,  lying  near  the  southwest 
«omer  of  the  state  in  lat.  42^  51'  and 
long.  3<*  53*.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
6hsd[\sbury,  east  by  Woodford,  south  by 
Pownal  and  west  by  Hoosic,  in  Rensse- 
laer county.  New  York,  and  is  100  miles 
south  easterly  from  Montpelier,  110  miles 
west  by  north  from  Boston,  33  north  east 
from  Albany,  160  northeasterly  from  New 
York,  and  375  east  by  north  from  Wash- 
ington. The  township  was  chartered  by 
Benning  Wentworth,  governor  of  New 
Hampshire,  Jan.  3, 1749,  and  was  called 


Bennington  in  allusion  to  his  name.  It 
was  described  as  a  township  six  miles 
square,  lying  six  miles  north  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts  line,  and  20  miles  east  of  Hud- 
son's river.  The  grantees  were  William 
Williams  and  61  other  individuals,  resid- 
ing principally  in  Portsmouth, New  Hamp- 
shire. This  was  the  first  township  grant- 
ed within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont, 
and  the  conditions  of  this  and  subsequent 
New  Hampshire  grants,  may  be  seen  in 
the  Form  of  a  New  Hampshire  charter, 
,in  part  second,  page  224.  Immediately 
after  the  grant  the  proprietors  met  at 
Portsmouth  and  made  a  planof  the  town- 
ship, by  which,  after  laying  out  64  lots 
of  one  acre  each,  for  each  proprietor,  near 
the  centre  for  a  "  town  plot,"  in  conform- 
ity wiih  the  provisions  of  the  charter,  they 
divided  the  residue  into  64  equal  parts, 
which  they  distributed  among  themselves 
by  lots.  In  the  survey  of  the  township, 
which  was  made  in  October,  1749,  an  al- 
lowance, in  conformity  with  the  custom 
of  the  time,  of  one  chain  in  every  thirty 
was  made  for  **  swag,"  by  which  the 
township  was  enlarged  and  made  to  in- 
clude ahont  39  square  miles,  instead  of 
36,  the  actual  charter  quantity.  In  a 
statement  of  the  claim  of  New  York  to 
the  territory  now  Vermont,  published  by 
order  of  the  assembly  of  that  province,  in 
1773,  it  is  said  that  the  grantees  of  Ben- 
nington attempted  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  grant  in  1 753,  but  were  prohibited 
from  taking  possession  by  a  proclamation 
issued  by  the  governor  of  New  York. 
Such  proclamation  must  have  been  un- 
necessary, the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
New  England  frontier  being  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  lands 
till  aft^r  the  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760. 
The  settlement  of  the  town  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1761.  The  most  advan- 
ced posts  at  this  time  in  New  England, 
west  of  the  Green  Mountains,  were  two 
small  forts,  called  east  and  west  Hoosic  ; 
the  one  situated  about  a  mile  west  of  the 
present  village  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
and  the  other  near  the  site  of  the  meet- 
ing house  in  Williamstown.  Here,  forts 
had,  for  a  number  of  years,  given  partial 
protection  to  some  families  in  their  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  but  aflforded  insuffi- 
cient security  against  the  French  and  In- 
dians, toJnduce  extensive  settlements. 
There  were,  also,  to  the  west  of  Benning- 
ton, along  the  banks  ot  the  Hoosic,  a  few 
Dutch  families,  four  of  which  had  seated 
themselves  as  far  up  the  river  as  Pownal. 
It  h  believed  none  of  the  grantees  of  the 
town  ever  removed  to  Bennington.  The 
first  settlers  were  purchasers  under  the 
original  proprietors  and  came  from  Mas- 
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sachasettfl.  Samuel  Robinson,  of  Hard- 
wick,  MassachusetU,  who  had  been  a 
«aptain  daring  the  French  war,  on  his 
return  from  Lake  George  to  Hoosic 
forts,  while  proceeding  up  Hoosic  riv- 
er, mistook  the  Walloomscoik  for  that 
stream,  and  followed  it  up  to  the  tract  of 
country  now  Bennington.  Here  he  and 
his  companions,  finding  th'ey  had  lost  their 
way,  encamped  over  night,  and  in  the 
morning  changed  their  course  and  pursu- 
ed their  way  to  the  forts.  Capt.  Robin- 
son was  mach  pleased  with  the  country, 
and  returned  to  his  family  with  a  deter- 
mination to  begin  a  settlement  upon  it. 
He  accordingly  repaired  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, made  purchases  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  rights  and  then  sought  for 
settlers.  The  first  emigration  to  the  town 
•consisted  of  the  families  of  Peter  Har- 
wood,  Eleazer  Harwood,  Leonard  Rob- 
inson, and  Samuel  Robinson,  jr.,  from 
Hardwick,  and  of  Samuel  Pratt  and  Tim- 
othy Pratt,  from  Amherst.  The  party 
including  women  and  children  number- 
-ed  about  twenty.  They  came  on  horse- 
back across  the  mountain  by  the  Hoosic 
forts  and  through  Pownal,  bringing  on 
their  horses  all  their  household  goods, 
and  arrived  in  town  the  18th  of  June, 
1761.  Benjamin  Harwood,  a  most  esti- 
mable man,  now  living  in  Bennington, 
son  of  Peter  Harwood,  was  the  first  per- 
son born  in  town,  Jan.  12, 1762.  During 
-the  fall  of  1761 1  other  families  to  the 
number  of  thirty  or  forty  came  into  town, 
^among  whom  were  those  of  Samuel  Rob- 
inson, sen.  James  Breakenridge,  John 
Fassett,  Eleazer  Wood,  Elisha  Field,Sam- 
«el  and  Oliver  Scott,  Joseph  Safibrd,  John 
-Smith,  Joseph  Wickwire,  Samuel  Mon- 
tague, and  Samuel  Atwood.  The  fami- 
.iies  of  Clark,  Fay,  Hubbell,  Henderson, 
Walbridffe,  Dewey,  Warner  and  Harmon, 
were  early  settlers,  but  are  believed  not 
to  have  arrived  in  town  the  first  year. 
The  first  settlers  of  Bennington  encoun- 
tered the  usual  dangers  and  privations  at- 
tendant at  that  early  period  on  the  pio- 
neers of  a  new  country.  It  is  related  that 
many  of  the  emigrants  arrived  late  in  the 
rfall,  and  that  but  for  the  uncommon  mild- 
ness of  the  season,  which  seemed  Provi- 
dentially to  postpone  the  setting  in  of 
.winter  to  an  unusually  late  period,  their 
preparations  for  it  could  not  have  been 
completed,  and  extreme  suffering  must 
have  been  the  consequence. 

The  first  town  meeting  was  held  March 
31, 1762.  Samuel  Montague  was  chosen 
moderator,  and  it  was  then  voted  that 
**  every  inhabitant  and  free-holder  should 
have  free  liberty  to  vote  in  said  meeting.** 
The  meeting  proceeded  to  choose  town 


officers,  which  consisted  of  a  town  clerk^ 
five  select  men,  a  town  treasurer,  two 
constables,  two  tythin)|r  men,  two  bay- 
wards,  two  fence  viewers,  and  two  deer- 
rtfts.  Moses  Robinson  was  the  first  town 
clerk.  Capt.  Samuel  Robinson  had  been 
appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  by  the 
governor  of  New  Hampshire ;  thus  the 
little  community  became  an  organized 
government,  acknowledging  the  authori- 
ty of  New  Hampshire ;  though  from  their 
distant  and  isolated  situation,  the  settlers 
were  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
all  government,  but  that  wlxich  they 
chose  to  impose  on  themselves.  Much  of 
the  most  important  public  business  of  the 
settlers,  for  two  or  three  of  the  first  years, 
seems  to  have  been  taken  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  proprietors  of  the  town, 
who  held  separate  meetings  from  the  in- 
habitants. The  first  proprietors  meet- 
ing, of  which  a  record  has  been  preserv- 
ed, was  held  the  11th  of  February  1762,  at 
which  meeting  a  committee  was  appoint* 
ed  **  to  look  out  a  place  for  a  meeting 
house;"  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  the  committee  reported,  and  the  site 
was  agreed  upon.  The  house  was  built 
partly  by  individual  contributions  and 
partly  by  a  tax  on  the  proprietors,  and 
was  erected  and  occupied  about  the  year 
1764,  though  it  was  not  entirely  finished 
until  several  years  aflerwards.  It  was 
a  wooden  building,  without  a  steeple,  and 
stood  on  the  *'town  plot,"  between  the 
site  of  the  present  house  and  Hick's  ho- 
tel, the  road  passing  both  sides  of  it.  It 
was  taken  down  about  the  year  1804,  af- 
ter the  present  house  was  finished.  The 
subject  of  schools  also  received  the  early 
attention  of  the  proprietors,  who,  in  Jan. 
1763,  voted  a  tax  for  building  a  school 
house,  and  the  following  April  the  inhab- 
itants in  town  meeting  voted  a  tax  to  sup- 
port schools  "  in  three  parts  of  the  town." 

The  settlers  suffered  great  inconven- 
ience from  the  want  of  roads  and  bridges, 
and  also  for  the  want  of  mills.  To  over- 
come these  difficulties  the  proprietors  and 
inhabitants  taxed  themselves  freely,  both 
in  labor  and  money.  Roads  were  open«Mi 
to  difiTerent  parts  of  the  town,  and  bridg- 
es built  where  necessary.  Samuel  Robin- 
son and  Joseph  Safford,  had  built  *Hhe  Saf- 
ford  mills,"  a  grist  mill  and  saw  mill,in  the 
east  part  of  the  town  by  the  first  of  Sept., 
1762,  for  which  they  received  a  bounty  of 
forty  dollars  for  each  mill,  the  bounty 
having  been  previously  promised  by  vote 
of  the  proprietors.  A  bounty  of  forty 
dollars  was  also  given  for  erecting  a  saw 
mill  "  on  the  west  side  of  the  town." 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1762,  a  church 
was  organised,  which,  by  vote  on  the 
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game  day,  adopted  the  Cambridge  plat- 
fonn,  with  the  exception  of  sach  parts 
of  it  as  admitted  the  aid  of  civil  magis- 
trates in  enforcing  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  and  their  coercire  power  over 
the  church  in  other  matters.*  They 
denominated  themselves  Congregational- 
ists,  and  were  such  in  every  respect,  ex- 
cept in  regard  to  their  enlightened  no- 
tions of  religious  freedom,  which,  being 
at  the  time  in  advance  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  their  brethren,  procured  for  them 
the  temporary  name  of  Separatists.  In 
the  fall  of  1763,  the  Rev.  Jedediah  Dew- 
ey of  Westfield,  Mass.,  in  consequence  of 
a  call  from  the  church  and  society  at  Ben- 
nington, removed  to  this  town  and  be- 
came their  pastor.  In  addition  to  the  en- 
couragement given  him  by  voluntary  sub- 
scription, the  proprietors  of  the  town  vot- 
ed him  the  ^*  minister's  right,"  which 
was  situated  adjoining  the  town  plot,  and 
was  valuable.  Mr.  Dewey  continued 
pastor  until  his  death,  Dec.  21, 1978. 

The  enligration  to  Bennington  which 
had  commenced  in  1761  steadily  contin- 
ued. At  the  end  of  four  years  the  town 
probably  contained  a  population  of  about 
1000 ;  and  the  adjoining  towns  of  Pownal 
and  Shaflsbury  might  together  contain 
nearly  as  many  more.  The  settlers  had 
overcome  the  first  difficulties  and  hard- 
ships of  a  new  country,  had  cleared  and 
put  under  successful  cultivation  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  their  lands,  had  erected 
comfortable  dwellings  and  out-houses,  had 
built  roads  and  bridges ;  and  had,  in  short, 
become  a  prosperous  and  thriving  com- 
munity. But  now  they  were  compelled 
to  encounter  new  troubles.  The  king,  by 
an  order  in  council,  had  transferred  their 
territory  fVom  the  jurisdiction  of  New 
Hampshire  to  that  of  New  ¥ork,  and  the 
government  of  New  York  had  construed 
the  order  as  confirming  the  title  to  their 
lands  in  that  province.  The  title  of  the 
•ettlers  was  thus  called  in  question,  and 
it  became  apparent  that  they  must  either 
purchase  their  lands  anew,  or  abandon 
their  improvements  to  the  mercy  of  the 
New  York  claimants.  There  was,  in- 
deed,-one  other  alternative,  and- that  was 
to  defend  their  possessions  by  force,  if  it 
should  become  necessary.  That  alterna- 
tive they  adopted.  A  eeneral  history  of 
the  controversy  with  New  York,  which 
was  the  result  of  this  determination,  has 
already  been  mven  in  the  second  part  of 
this  work,  and  will  not  be  repeated  here. 
But  since  Bennington  was,  in  fact,through 
the  whole  controversy,  the  head  quar- 
ters of  the  opponents  of  New  York,  the 
place  where  tneir  plana  of  operations  were 
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generally  devised,    and  whence    issued 
their  resolves  and  orders,  and  a  large 
share  of  the  physical  force  which  carried 
them  into  effect,  some  notice  of  this  con- 
troversy seems  to  be  necessary  in  an  ac* 
count  of  this  town.     There  were  some 
circumstances   in   the   controversy   with 
New  York,  peculiar  to  the  claims  of  the 
settlers  in  Bennington,  or,  rather,  to  % 
portion   of  them.     In  other  places  the 
grants  of  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire 
were  of  earlier  date  than  those  under  New 
York ;  but  in  Bennington  several  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  land  were  alleged  to  have 
been  granted  by  New  York  about  ten 
years  ^fore  the  charter  under  New  Hamp- 
shire.    This   grant  bore   date   June   15,. 
1739,  and  was  called  Wall  urn's  patent,  or, 
in  the  Dutch  language,  Wallumschaik,. 
the  ternfination  ehaik  signifying  scrip  or 
patent.    It  was  pronounced  Wal.loovitscoiky 
and  gave  the  name  to  the  stream,  on  both 
sides  of  which  it  was  alleged  to  extend 
from  about  a  mile  west  of  Shaflsbury  west 
line,  up  to  about  the  centre  of  Benning- 
ton.   It  grew  narrow  as  it  extended  up- 
the  river.    This   was  the  claim  made  by 
the  patentees.    The  New  Hampshire  set- 
tlers disputed  the  extent  of  the  patent,  al- 
leging that  it  included  only  about  40  acres 
of  the  northwest  corner  of  the  town.     It 
seems  probable  the  New  York  claimants 
were  right  in  regard  to  the  boundaries  of" 
the  patent,  but  the  New  Hampshire  men 
were  the  first  occupants.    The  inhabit- 
ants of  Bennington  were  also  charged  by 
"  the  Yorkers"  with  having  located  their 
charter  some  three  miles  further  to  the 
west  than  its  terms  warranted.    In  a  pub- 
lication of  the  New  York  claimants  made 
in  1773,  it  is  stated  that  **  the  grantees  of' 
the  township  of  Bennington  discovered 
that  the  situation  of  the  tract  according  to  • 
the  intention  of  the  grant,  would  be  lK>tli^ 
inconvenient  and  unprofitable,  as  it  inclu- 
ded a  large  proportion  of  mountain,  ands 
that  they  therefore  by  no  other  authority 
than  a  vote  of  their  town,  meeting,  pre-  - 
sumed  to  extend  it  to  the  westward,  to  - 
within    17    miles    of   Hudson's    river." ' 
This  charge  is  no  doubt  unfounded,  at 
least,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  made.  ■ 
The  average  distance  of  the  town  from- 
the  river  is  now  about  20  miles.    There  - 
is,  nevertheless,  a  tradition  that  when  the 
proprietors  found  that  the  eastern  part  of" 
the  town  embraced  a  portion  of  the  Green' 
Mountains,  and  that  the  unoccupiediands 
adjoining  the  west  line  were  mostly  valu- 
able,  they   determined    to    remove    the- 
township  one  tier  of  lots,  or  about  half  a^  ^ 
mile  to  the  west.    This  tradition  is  coun- 
tenanced by   a  record  of  a  proprietors 
meeting,  held  September  29, 1762,  whioh> 
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is  as  follows,  viz  :  *^  Voted,  that  each  roan 
that  owna  the  rights  in  the  east  range  of 
rights  in  the  town  of  Bennington  shall 
have  the  liberty  of  removing  the  easterly 
half  mile  of  said  rights  over  to  the  west 
side  in  said  town  opposite  to  them"     If, 
as  this  vote  would  seem  to  indicate,  the 
west  line  of  the   town  was  removed,  it 
had  the  effect  to  add  a  strip  of  half  a  mile 
^n  width  and  about  fifty  in  length  to  the 
state, — the  west  line  of  Bennington  hav- 
ing been  the  basis  of  the  surveys  of  all 
the  western  towns,  from   Pownal  north 
to  Poultney  river.   In  June,  1765,  a  Capt. 
Campbell,  in  attempting  to  survey  "  the 
old  patent,"  as  that  of  Walloomscoik  was 
called,  came  on  the  land  of  Samuel  Rob- 
inson,  where  he  was   met  by  him  and 
others  in  his  employment,  and  forcibly 
driven  off.     Robinson,  with  two   others, 
was  indicted  for  a  riot  in  the  court  at  Al- 
bany, was  arrested  and  after  being  con- 
fined two  months  in  Albany  jail,  was  re- 
leased on  the  payment  of  a  fine.     Thii 
was  the  first  of  that  series  of  indictments 
with  which  the  settlers  were  harrassed  for 
many  years.     In  the  fall  of  1766  Capt. 
Robinson  went  to  England  as  an  agent 
for  the  settlers  on  the  grants,  where  he 
died  the  succeeding  year.*     The  Yorkers, 
considering  their  claim  under  **  the  old 
patent"  as  standing  on  stronger  grounds 
of  equity  than  those  under  more  recent 
grants,   prosecuted   it  with   more    zeal ; 
and  the  New  Hampshire  men,  believing 
that  the  success  of  their  antagonists  un- 
der that  claim  would  be  the  forerunner  of 
success  in  all  the  others,  resisted  it  with 
equal  vigilance  and  ardor.    Several  efforts 
had  been  made  to  survey  the  patent,  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  they  had  proved 
unsuccessful.    In  the  fall  of  1761)  a  re- 
newed attempt,  with  a  large  party,  was 
made,  but  with  no  better  success  than 
before.     It  happened,   whether  acciden- 
tally or  otherwise,  cannot  now  be  known, 
that  on  the  very  day  the  survey  was  to 
be  undertaken,  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants had  assembled  on   the  farm  of 
James  Breakenridge,  to  assist  in  harvest- 
ing his  corn.     While  they  were  thus  em- 
ployed, the  surveyors  made  their  appear- 
ance. A  long  conversation  ensued,  which, 
without  the  application  of  force,  resulted 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  the  surveyors.     It  is  probable 
they  saw  reason  to  apprehend  danger  if 
they  persevered,  and  therefore  desisted. t 
The  result  of  the  trials  at  Albany  in  July, 
1770,  gave  new  confidence  to  the  Wal- 
loomscoik proprietors,  who  undertook  an- 
other survey  the   following   September, 
but  the  surveyors  were  met  by  a  number 


•  See  part  tebond,  page  19.    f  Ibid,  page  SO. 


of  the  settlers,  and  threatened  so  decisive- 
ly with  violence  in  case  they  continued 
their  work,  that  they  were  very  willing 
to  abandon  it.    This  produced   another 
complaint  to  the   governor  and  another 
proclamation   for   apprehending    rioters, 
among  whom  were  named  Simeon  Hath- 
eway,  Moses  Scott,  Jona  Fisk,  and  Silas 
Robinson,  who  are  described  as  "  princi- 
pal authors  and  actors  in  said  riot."     On 
the  ^Jth  of  November,  the  Sheriff  of  Al- 
bany county,  by  the  aid  of  "the  infamous 
John  Munro,"  as  he  is  called  in  Ethan 
Allen's  publications,  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing Silas  Robinson,  and  in  hurrying  him 
off  to  Albany  before   his  neighbors  could 
come   to  his   rescue.     Robinson  was  in- 
dicted as  a  rioter  and  confined  in  jail  till 
October  of  the  next  year,  when  he  was 
released  on  bail.*    Since  the  recovery  of 
judgment  in  ejectment  by  the  Walloom- 
scoik proprietors  against  James  Breaken- 
ridge,  the   sheriff  of  Albany  county  had 
made  several  unsuccessful  essays  to  put 
the  plaintiffs   in   possession  of  the   lands 
recovered.     It  was  therefore  determined, 
by  the  advice  of  the  governor  and  council, 
that  the  posse,  or  in  other  words  the  militia 
of  Albany  county,  should  be  called  out  to 
aid  the  sheriff  in  executing  his  writ.  Early 
in  July,  1771,  an  attempt  was  made  to  ear- 
ly this  determination  into  effect,  the  result 
of  which  has  been  given   in   part  sec- 
ond, page  21.    About  this  time  one  Has- 
zard  Wilcox,  who  lived  in    Hoosic,  on 
Walloomscoik   patent,    undertook,   with 
several  others,  to  build  a  house  in  the  ex- 
treme northwest  corner  of  Bennington, 
on  the  forty  acres  which  were  within  the 
acknowledged  limits  of  the  patent.    The  j 
built  the  body  of  the  house  with  logs,  and 
had   raised   the  raflers,  but  the  '^Hamp- 
shire men"  drove  off  the  party,  tore  down 
the  house,  and  cut  up  and  burnt  the  ma- 
terials.   This  Wilcox,  who  was  an  active 
"  Yorker,"  afterwards  became  a  tory,  in 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  when  some  of 
his  neighbors  undertook  to  break  into  his 
house  and  arrest  him,  he  struck  one  Per- 
ry violently  on  the  breast  with  a  heavy 
piece  of  wood,   and   killed  him.     Upon 
which    Wilcox  fled  and  never  returned. 
These  were  the  last  attempts  of  the  York- 
ers to  take  forcible  possession  of  lands  in 
Bennington.     But  their    attempts   were 
often   made   in  other  places ;  and  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Bennington  had  been  first 
assailed  by  the  land  jobbers  and  had  snc- 
cesfnlly  resisted  them,   they  were  nat- 
urally  looked  to  for  counsel  and  aid   by 
the  settlers   in   other  towns;    and    this 
counsel  and  aid  were  promptly  given.  The 
opposition  to   New  York  became  known 
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in  that  proyince  as  the  "Bennington 
mob  ;'*  and  it  became  the  policy  of  the 
goyernor  to  represent  to  the  public  and  to 
the  crown,  that  the  opposition  to  that  proy- 
ince  was  produced  by  a  few  ambitious  and 
lawless  inhabitants  of  Bennington.  Im- 
mediately after  the  yisit  from  the  posse, 
the  people  of  the  grants  becran  to  form 
their  yoluntary  associations  for  military 
discipline,  under  the  denomination  of 
**  Green  Mountain  Bdys.*'  The  union  of 
the  seyeral  towns  on  the  west  side  of  the 
mountains,  through  conyentions  of  their 
agents  and  committees,  became  more 
compact  and  efficient ;  and  from  this  pe- 
riod the  eyents  connected  with  the  New 
York  controyersy,  properly  belong  to  the 
general  history  of  the  state,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  in  part  second.  It  may, 
howeyer,  be  mentioned  that  among  the 
relics  of  this  period  which  still  remain  at 
Bennington,  is  **  the  big  cannon,"  a  heayy 
iron  6  pounder,  which  was  brought  from 
the  fort  at  east  Hoosic  in  1772,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  used  in  the  defence  of 
the  grants  against  an  expected  inyasion 
of  the  British  regulars  under  goyernor 
Tryon.  It  was  kept  in  town  and  occu* 
pied  a  position,  perhaps,  **  more  for  orna- 
ment than  use,"  at  Stark*8  encampment 
before  the  battle  of  Bennington.  The 
terms  on  which  tbe  piece  was  obtained 
frpm  the  fort,  are  not  known ;  but  its 
rather  uncertain  ownership  has  occasion- 
ally, for  many  years  past,  afforded  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  young  men  and  boys'of  seyer- 
al of  the  neighbonng  towns  in  this  ond  the 
adjoining  states  of  New^York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, to  exercise  their  powers  in  steal- 
ing  it  back  and  forth  from  each  other  ;  in 
which  thieving  operation  they  haye  some- 
times, when  stimulated  by  tbe  approach 
of  a  celebration  of  the  anniyersary  of  in- 
dependence, or  of  Bennington  battle,  ex- 
hibited a  skill  and  adroitness  that  might 
haye  won  the  approbation  of  a  Spartan 
Ikther.  The  people  of  Bennington  neyer 
at  any  time  reeognixed  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  York.  All  the  warnings  of  their 
town  meetings,  up  to  Dec,  1769,  are  enti- 
tled "Proyince  of  N.  H."  Those  of  a  Hubse- 
qnent  date,  dntil  the  state  established  a 
regular  goyernment  in  1778,  are  entitled 
•imply  **  town  of  Bennington,"  without 
any  designation  of  proyince  or  state.  The 
people  of  Bennington  took  an  early  and 
actiye  part  in.  fayor  of  American  liberty. 
Here  was  held  the  council  of  Allen,  Eas- 
ton,  Warner  and  others,  in  which  the  ex- 
pedition to  Ticonderoga  was  planned,  in 
May,  1775;  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Green  Mountain  boys,  who  joined 
the  expedition,  were  from  this  town. 
Throughoot  the  war  the  people  of  Ben- 
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nington  fVimished  their  full  share  of  men 
and  supplies  for  carrying  it  on.  Benning- 
ton was  for  sometime  a  depot  for  proyis 
ions  and  public  stores  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  To  obtain  possession  of 
these  proyisions  and  stores  was  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  Burgoyne  in  sending  his 
expedition  to  Bennington,  which  termi- 
nated so  unfayorably  to  him,  and  so  glori- 
ously to  the  American  cause,  by  the  yio- 
tory,  at  this  place,  of  August  16th,  1777* 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  ear- 
ly inhabitants  of  Bennington  deserye  a 
passing  notice.  Samuel  Robinson,  Sen.^ 
who  died  in  England  in  1767,  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Next  to  him,  amon^r 
the  first  settlers,  was  James  Breakenridge^ 
who  was  a  large  land  holder,  owning  a 
considerable  tract  in  the  northwest  part 
of  the  town,  lie  had  been  a  lieutenant  in 
the  French  war,  and  was  an  active  and 
useful  man.  He  was  sent  to  England, 
with  Jehiel  Hawley,  of  Arlington,  as  an 
agent  for  the  settlers  in  the  fall  of  1772, 
and  returned  the  next  year.  Seth  Warner 
is  too  well  known  to  require  any  thing  to 
be  said  of  him.  He  came  to  Bennington 
early^  was  an  actiye  and  efficient  opponent 
of  the  Yorkers,  was  Colonel  of  a  Conti- 
nental regiment  throughout  the  war,  and 
died  at  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  soon  af- 
ter its  close.f  £t/uin^//«n  resided  in  Ben- 
nington for  two  or  three  years  preyious 
to  the  war,  and  also  for  a  time  after 
the  peace.t  Moses,  Samuel  and  Jon- 
athan Robinson,  sons  of  Samuel  Robinson, 
Sen.,  were  prominent  men.  Moses  Rob- 
inson was  the  first  colonel  of  militia  in  the 
state,  and  with  his  regiment  was  often  in 
actiye  service  during  the  war.  He  was 
afterwards  chief  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  goyernor  of  the  state  and  senator 
in  Congress.  He  died  in  1813.  Samuel 
Robinson  was  an  actiye  and  prominent 
military  man  in  the  state  service,  and  be- 
came colonel  of  the  militia  when  that  post 
was  of  more  importance  than  it  is  reckon- 
ed at  present.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
Bennington  companies  of  militia  in  Ben- 
nington battle,  and  Capt.  Elijah  Dewey 
commanded  the  other.  Jonathan  Robin* 
son  became  chief  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  a  senator  in  Congress.  John 
Fassett  and  Stephen  Fay  were  among  the 
early  leading  men  of  the  town.  John 
Fassett,  Jun.,  was  also  a  prominent  man, 
and  held  the  office  of  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  for  several  years.  Dr.  Jonas  Fay, 
son  of  Stephen,  held  many  important 
posts  in  the  state,  and  was  a  noted  and 
useful  man,  as  was  also  hie  brother  Jo- 
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seph  Fay.  Theodore  S.  Fay  of  New  York, 
a  popular  writer  of  the  day,  and  secreta- 
ry of  Legation  at  Berlin,  is  a  grandson  of 
^seph  Fay.  David  Fay,  another  son  of 
Stephen,  was  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Vermont  district  under  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme 
court.  Isaac  Tiehenor  came  to  Benning- 
ton in  1777,  as  a  deputy  commissary  of 
purchases  under  the  United  States — was 
•a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1781,  and 
for  several  successive  years ;  afterwards 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  from  1791  to  1795,  a 
senator  in  Congress  in  1796,  governor  of 
the  sUte  from  1797  to  1807,  and  also  in 
1809,  and  again  a  senator  in  Congress 
from  1814  to  1820.  He  died  in  1840  at 
the  age  of  85.  The  family  of  Safibrds 
were  also  leading  men.  Samuel  Safford 
was  major  in  Col.  Warner's  Continental 
regiment,  and  served  through  the  war. 
He  was  afterwards  a  prominent  and  use- 
ful man  in  civil  life.  The  first  represen- 
tatives of  the  town  in  the  general  assem- 
bly, chosen  the  first  Tuesday  of  March, 
1778,  were  Nathan  Clark  and  John  Fas- 
sett.  Nathan  Clark  was  the  first  speaker 
of  the  house.  He  had  been  a  leading 
man  in  committees  of  safety  and  conven- 
tions for  several  years.  The  representa- 
tives chosen  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  Sept. 

1778,  were  John  Fassett  and  Ebenezer 
Walbridge.  The  latter  was  colonel  of 
the  militia  about  this  time,  and  after- 
wards became  brigadier  general.  He 
was  an  active  and  prominent  man. 

Bennington,  by  the  N.  Y.  organization, 
was  included  in  the  county  of  Albany.  In 

1779,  when  Vermont  became  organized, 
it  was  made  a  half  shire  town  of  Ben- 
nington county,  and  has  continued  such 
ever  since.  A  court  house  and  jail  were 
built  here  at  an  early  day.  There  have 
been  two  public  executions  in  this  town, 
one  of  David  Redding  for  ^^enemical 
conduct"  in  1778  ;  and  the  other  of  Ar- 
chibald Bates  for  murder  in  Feb.,  1839/ 

About  one  quarter  of  the.  township  is 
mountainous.  The  residue  is  feasible  up- 
land, with  a  considerable  quantity  of  allu- 
vial*. The  soil  is  rich  and  productive, 
perhaps  equal  to  any  in  the  state.  Wheat 
was  formerly  raised  in  abundance,  but  for 
many  years  has  been  an  uncertain  crop, 
and  has  ceased  to  be  cultivated,  except  in 
very  small  quantities.  The  productions 
are  principally  corn,  rye,  oats,  hay,  but- 
ter, cheese,  beef,  pork,  and  poultry,  which 
generally  find  a  ready  market  among  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  population 
of  the  town ;  for  which  reason  the  busi- 
ness of  wool-growing  has  not  been  ex- 


*  For  partteolmn  tee  part  second,  page  131. 


tensively  introduced.  Bennington  is  con- 
nected with  Troy,  the  head  of  the  Hud- 
son steam  boat  navigation,  by  a  good 
macadamized  road,  the  distance  being  30 
miles.  The  Walloomscoik  and  its  branch- 
es furnish  water  power,  which  is  improv- 
ed to  a  considerable  extent ;  whence  have 
sprung  up  several  manufacti^ring  villa- 
ges, which  with  the  old  village  will  re- 
quire separate  notices. 

Benmngton  Centre^  or  the  old  village  of 
Bennington,  has  seventy-five  dwelling 
houses  and  about  four  hundred  inhabit- 
ants. The  public  buildings  are  a  Con- 
gretional  meeting  house,  a  court  house 
and  jail,  and  two  academies.  It  has  also 
the  post  office,  a  bank,  three  taverns,  five 
stores,  seven  law  offices,  a  printing  office, 
and  mechanics  shops,  of  various  descrip- 
tions. It  is  a  place  of  considerable  capi- 
tal and  business  ;  but  like  most  old  villa- 
ges in  New  England,  having  been  begun 
on  high  ground,  a  portion  of  the  business, 
of  which  it  would  otherwise  have  been 
the  centre,  has  departed  to  more  fortu- 
nate locations  on  the  streams.  This  vil- 
lage was  the  centre  of  operations  of  the 
people  of  this  state,  against  the  Yorkers, 
and  also  against  the  common  enemy,  dur- 
ing the  revolution.  The  councils  of  the 
leaders  were  held  at  the  Green  Mountain 
tavern,  kept  by  Stephen  Fay ;  the  sign  to 
which  was  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  catamount, 
placed  on  a  post  twenty-five  feet  high, 
with  its  jaws  distended,  and  teeth  gnn- 
ning  towards  New  York.*  Here  were 
determined  the  most  important  public 
concernments;  and  here  decided  the  fate 
of  those  accused  of  offences  against  the 
people.  Many  a  luckless  Yorker  had  rea- 
son to  rue  the  day  he  was  summoned  to 
trial  at  the  sign  of  the  catamount ;  and 
many  an  unfortunate  tory  has  departed 
from  its  council  room,  thanking  his  stars 
that  he  had  been  suffered  to  escape  with 
his  life,  though  at  the  expense  or  a  con- 
fiscation of  his  property.  The  house  is 
now  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling  by  ' 
Samuel  Fay,  Esq.  a  descendant  of  the 
first  proprietor.  The  battle  ground  is  sit- 
uated about  7  miles  northwest  of  this  vil- 
lage, on  the  Walloomscoik  river,  in  the 
town  of  Hoosic,  New  York. 

The  Congregational  meeting  house  is  a 
fine  wooden  building,  and  was  erected  in 
1804.  Until  about  the  year  1830,  it  was 
the  only  house  for  public  worship  in  town. 
Now  there  are  seven  others.  The  first 
emigrants  to  Bennington  were  Congre- 
gationalists ;  and  it  is  related  of  Samuel 
Kobinson,  the.  principal  proprietor,  that 
when  persons  came  to  town  to  purchase 
land,  it  was  }iis  practice  to  invite  them  to 

*  See  part  Mooad,  page  31, 
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his  house  over  ni^ht.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  he  contrived  to  ascertain 
their  religious  views.  If  he  found  they 
did  not  correspond  with  his,  he  persuaded 
them  to  settle  in  Shaflsbury,  of  which  he 
was  also  a  proprietor.  By  this  means  the 
settlers  of  Bennington  were  nearly  all  of 
one  religious  faith ;  and  they  continued 
BO,  with  some  exceptions,  to  a  late  period. 
This  attempt  to  preserve  uniformity  of  re- 
ligious sentiment  was  doubtless  designed 
to  promote  the  harmony  and  consequent 
happiness  of  the  town.  But  it  is  questiona- 
ble whether  it  had  that  effect.  While  but 
a  single  church  existed,  it  was  often  di- 
vided into  parties,  sometimes  of  a  most 
bitter  character,  whose  influence  exten- 
ded throughout  the  town,  and  produced  vi- 
olent animosities  aiid  heart  burnings. 
The- party  in  the  majority  Was  generally 
intolerant,  and  both  parties  bigoted  and 
uncharitable.  Since  other  churches  have 
been  established,  more  liberal  religious, 
as  well  as  kinder,  social  feelings  have 
prevailed.  The  first  pastor  of  this  church, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  was  the  Rev. 
Jedediah  Dewey,  who  was  settled  in 
1763,  and  died  December  21,  1778.  The 
Rev.  David  Avery  was  settled  May  3, 
1780.  He  had  been  a  chaplain  to  General 
Learned's  hrigade  of  the  army,  and  re- 
signed that  situation  when  he  received  a 
call  from  this  church.  He  did  not  give 
general  satisfaction  and  was  dismissed. 
May  27,  1783.  The  Rev.  Job  Swift  was 
settled  February  27,  1786,  and  continued 
in  charge  of  the  church  till  June  7, 1801. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  Marsh  next  became  pas- 
tor about  1806,  and  continued  such  untU 
April  25,  1820.  The  Rev.  Absalom  Pe- 
ters was  ordained  July  5, 1820,  and  releas- 
ed from  his  charge  December  14,  1825. 
The  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Clark  was  pastor 
from  June  13th,  1826,  to  October  12, 1830. 
The  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Edward 
W.  Hooker,  was  settled  February  22, 
1832.  The  church,  by  the  separation  of  a 
portion  of  its  members  to  form  two  other 
churches,  has  become  much  weakened, 
though  it  is  still  the  largest,  and  has 
the  most  numerous  and  wealthy  con- 
gregation of  any  in  the  town.  One 
of  the  academies  in  this  village,  was 
erected  in  1821,  and  the  other  in  1829. 
They  were  for  five  or  six  years  rival  in- 
stitutions, and  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition ;  but  since  1837,  permanent  schools 
have  hot  been  maintained  in  either.  The 
village  is  well  situated  for  an  institution 
of  this  description,  and  Mr.  Horace  Fletch- 
er has  lately  commenced  4l  school  in  one 
of  the  buildings,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success. 
JBenaiDgtoa  East  VUlaffe,  situated  about 


a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  old  village, 
contains  140  dwelling  houses  and  about 
700  inhabitants.  Its  public  buildings  are 
four  churches  and  an  academy.  It  has  a 
woollen  factory,  employing  eight  or  ten 
hands ;  two  wadding  factories,  which 
manufacture  from  70  to  80  thousand  doc* 
en  sheets  per  anaum,  valued  at  20  to 
$25,000}  two  cupola  furnaces  which 
make  from  eight  to  ten  tons  of  castings — 
such  as  stoves,  mill-irons,  ploughs,  ^kJo. — 
per  week ;  three  tanneries  that  prepars 
for  market  3000  hides  annually  ;  a  stone 
and  earthern  ware  factory,  employing 
from  12  to  15  hands ;  and  an  establish- 
ment for  making  fire  bricks,which  produ- 
ces about  $5,000  worth  per  annum.  The 
fire  bricks,  for  the  composition  and  man- 
ufacture of  which  a  patent  has  been  ob- 
tained, are  composed  principally  of  kaolin 
and  pulveriied  quartz,  which  are  found  in 
abundance  in  the  east  part  of  the  town. 
The  bricks  are  used  in  blast  and  cupola 
furnaces,  glass  ovens,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses where  a  substance  capable  of  resist- 
ing a  high  heat  is  required.  For  most 
purposes  these  bricks  are  preferred  to 
any  imported.  This  village  has  also,  be- 
sides great  numbers  of  mechanics'  shops, 
a  grist-mill,  saw-mill,  oil-mill,  8  stores,  3 
taverns,  a  printing  oflice,  and  3  law  offices. 
The  Baptist  meeting  house  is  a  neat 
wooden  building,  and  was  erected  in  1830; 
the  church  having  been  organised,  April 
11,  1827..  The  Rev.  Henry  F.  Baldwin 
was  pastor  from  June,  1828,  to  October, 
1830.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Teasdale  suc- 
ceeded him  and  continued  his  labors  till  ' 
Februarv,  1832 ;  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Hall,  who  remain- 
ed till  1836.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Willis  came 
next,  and  continued  one  year,  when  hs 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  S.  Hutchins, 
the  present  pastor.  The  Methodist  meet- 
ing house  is  a  stone  building,  erected  in 
18;^.  The  church  was  organized  in  May, 
1827.  The  following  named  clergymen 
have  been  successively  stationed  here,witb 
the  church  since  May,  1827,  each  for  two 
years,  to  wit :  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Prindle, 
John  M.  Weaver,  Wright  Hazen,  Henry 
Burton,  Henry  Smith,  —  Hubbard,  and 
C.  R.  Wilkins.  The  present  minister  is 
the  Rev.  Jesse  Craig.  An  Episcopal  par- 
ish was  organized  here  July  24,  1834,  by 
the  name  of  St.  Peter's  Ckureh^  under 
the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  O. 
Preston,  and  a  church  edifice  built  of 
brick  in  1836,  which  was  consecrated  Ju- 
Iv  22, 1839.  This  church  is  still  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  the  Rev.  N.  O.  Pres- 
ton, and  though  small,  consisting  of  only 
20  comn)unicants,  is  regarded  as  in  a  pros- 
perous condition.    The  Congregation^ 
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meetiiig  house  was  built  in  1839.  The 
church,  being  a  colony  from  the  old  cen* 
tre  church,  was  organized  April  26, 1836. 
Rev.  Aretas  Loomis  the  present  minister, 
was  settled  soon  aller  tbe  organization  of 
the  church. — Union  Academy  is  a  flour- 
ishing institution,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Baptist  denomination.  It  is  at 
present  under  the  charge  of  W.  O.  Brown 
and  W.  A.  Fisher. 

Bennington  Iron  Works  are  situated 
near  the  east  line  of  the  town,  about  three 
miles  from  the  centre  village.  They  con- 
sist of  three  large  blast  furnaces,  which 
produce  from  two  to  three  thousand  tons 
of  pig  iron  per  annum,  givine  employ- 
ment to  150  or  200  hands,  and  from  40  to 
60  teams.  The  ore  is  obtained  in  about 
equal  quantities  from  two  beds ;  one,  half 
a  mile  from  the  works,  and  tbe  other  about 
six  miles  distant  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town.  The  ore  yields  about  50  per  cent 
of  pure  iron.  The  descent  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  into  the  west  ore-bed 
is  by  means  of  a  windlass  through  a  per- 
pendicular shait  70  feet  in  depth.  From 
the  bottom  you  may  travel  by  candle-light 
through  its  subterraneous  passages  for 
several  hundred  yards. 

M'ortk  Bennington  is  situated  about  four 
miles  northwest  of  the  court  house,  on 
Paran  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Walloom- 
scoik.  It  has  50  dwelling  houses  and 
about  300  inhabitants,  a  post  office,  tav- 
ern, five  stores,  two  cotton  and  one  wool- 
len factories,  two  establishments  for  mak- 
ing carpenters'  steel  squares,  a  grist  mill 
and  saw  mill.  One  of  the  cotton  facto- 
ries, which  was  the  first  tbat  was  put  in 
operation  in  the  state,  has  1280  spindles 
and  36  power  looms,  employing  about  40 
bands,  and  manufactures  450,000  yards  of 
shirting  per  annum.  The  other  factory, 
more  recently  erected,  makes  sheeting 
exclusively  ;  its  productions  being  about 
equal  to  the  first.  The  woollen  factory  is 
on  a  small  scale.  The  business  of  manu- 
facturing carpenters'  squares,  was  com- 
menced in  this  village  in  1820,  and  was 
the  first  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  The  article  is  much  su- 
perior to  any  imported,  and  has  nearly 
superseded  foreign  squares  in  market. 
There  are  now  two  establishments  in  the 
village,  capable  of  turning  off  50  finished 
squares  per  day,  or  from  12  to  15,000  an- 
nually. The  village  has  also  a  Univer- 
salist  meeting  house,  built  in  1836.  The 
Rev.  G.  Leach  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Bell 
have  successively  officiated  as  clergymen. 
There  is  at  present  no  resident  minister. 
There  is  also  a  Baptist  meeting  house 
about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  nortn  of  the 
village,  within  the  limits  of  Shaflsbury. 


HinsdillvUU  i«  aboat  a  mile  south  of 
North  Bennington,  at  the  junction  of 
Paran  creek  with  the  Walloomscoik.  It 
has  three  cotton  factories,  and  until  with- 
in three  or  four  years  past  was  a  busy  and 
flourishing  village ;  but  the  worka  are 
not  now  in  operation.  On  the  29th  of 
October,  1834,  a  portion  of  the  old  centre 
church  formed  themselves  into  a  new 
church,  adopting  the  Presbvterian  mode 
of  government,  and,  in  1835  erectc  d  at 
this  place  a  neat  stone  house  for  worship. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Kenney,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Notthave  suc- 
cessively been  the  pastors  of  the  church. 
It  has  at  present  no  minister. 

Irish  Comer  is  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
below  Hinsdillville,  at  which  are  a  tavern 
and  store,  and  also  a  cotton  factory,  not 
now  in  operation.  Between  this  ami  Hins- 
dillville is  a  small  Methodist  chapel,  built 
in  1836. 

WalbridgsvUle^  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  above  Hinsdillville  on  the  Wal- 
loomscoik, has  two  paper  mills  where 
paper  is  extensively  manufactured  by  ap- 
proved modern  machinery.  It  has  also  a 
saw  mill  and  a  small  woollen  factory. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  several  places  in 
this  town.  The  oxyde  of  manganese,  of  the 
variety  called  the  earthy  oxyde,  is  also 
found  in  connexion  with  brown  hematite. 
Its  color  is  brownish  black.  Radiated 
and  compact  varieties  also  occur.  It  is  very 
abundant.  The  vellow  oxyde  of  iron,  or 
yellow  ochre  is  also  found  in  abundance 
m  this  town.  It  is  a  good  article  for  com- 
mon uses,  and  about  100  tons  are  annual- 
ly prepared  and  sent  to  market.  Marble, 
magnesian  limestone,  argillacious  slate, 
and  hornstone  are  also  found.  The  mar- 
ble is  worked,  but  not  to  a  large  extent. 
Mount  Anthony,  in  the  south  west  part 
of  the  town,  is  a  considerable  elevation. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  mountain,  a  mile 
from  the  centre  village,  is  a  cavern,  which 
is  a  considerable  curiosity.  Stalactites 
are  suspended  frdm  the  ro<^,  and  also 
incrust  the  sides  of  the  cave.  Stutistics 
of  1840.— Horses,  692;  catUe,  2,669; 
sheep,  9,578 ;  swine,  2,138 ;  wheat,  bu. 
2,185;  barley,  939;  oats,  30,399;  rye, 
3,852 ;  buck  wheat,  1,213 ;  Indian  com, 
1 6,000 ;  potatoes,  56,475 ;  hay,  tons,  564  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  7,828 ;  wool,  26,327.  Popula- 
tion, 3429.  H.  H. 

BiiNRiNOTOR  CouiTTr  lies  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  state,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Rutland  county,  east  by  Wind- 
ham county,  south  by  Berkshire  oounty, 
Mass.,  and  west  by  Washington  and  Rens- 
selaer counties,  N.  T.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween 42**  44'  and  43«»  18'  north  lat.  and 
between  3<>  46'  and  4<>  14'  east  long,  and 
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18  99  miles  Iod^  and  SO  wide  at  the  north 
end.  It  contains  about  610  sqnare  miles. 
The  earliest  permanent  settlements,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  in  Ver- 
mont, were  made  in  this  county.  During 
the  reyolntion,  most  of  the  settlements 
north  of  the  county  of  Rutland,  were  aban- 
doned, and  the  inhabitants  retreated  into 
these  two  counties.  It  was  in  Benning- 
ton county  that  the  councils  of  safety  held 
most  of  their  meetings.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and 
broken.  The  waters  flow  from  it  in  all 
directions.  From  the  southeast  part  they 
fUl  into  Deerfield  river,  and  from  the 
southwest  into  Hoosic  rirer.  The  Batten- 
kill  receives  most  of  the  waters  from  the 
north  part,  but  some  fall  into  West  river, 
mmie  into  Otter  creek,  and  some  into 
Wood  creek.  The  land,  except  on  the 
mountains,  is  excellent  for  tillage  and 
produces  fine  crops.  The  streams  afford 
many  valuable  mill  and  other  water  priv- 
ileges. There  is  a  range  of  granular 
limestone  or  marble  extending  through 
the  county  from  south  to  north,  which  is 
WTouffht  m  several  places.  Its  color  is 
usually  white.  Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and 
lead  has  been  found  in  small  quantities. 
The  principal  towns  are  Bennington  and 
Manchester,  which  are  the  shire  towns. 
The  Supreme  Court  sits  alternately  at 
these  places  on  the  2d  Tuesday  ailer  the 
4th  Tuesday  in  January.  The  County 
Court  sits  at  Manchester,  on  the  2d  Tues- 
day in  June,  and  at  Bennington,  on  the 
first  Tuesday  in  December.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  3397;  cattle,16,879;  *heep, 
104,721;  swine,  9,906;  wheat,  fru.  12,959; 
barley,  1,540  ;  oats,  137,837 ;  rye,  25,671; 
buckwheat,  16,071 ;  Indian  corn,  70,246; 
poUtoes,  564,279;  hay,  tons,  42,907; 
sugar, /*5.  180,986:  wool,  223,674;  iron, 
tons,  1,829;  Aimaces,  5;  woolen  facto- 
ries, 4;   cotton,  3  ;  population,  16,879. 

BcNsov,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Rutland  county,  in  lat  43<»  42*, 
and  long.  ^'>  46*.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Orwell,  east  by  Hubbardton,  and  a  small 
part  of  Sudbury  and  Castleton,  south  by 
Fair  Haven  and  West  Haven,  and  west 
by  lake  Champlain,  being  opposite  Put- 
nam, in  Washington  county,  N.  Y.  It 
lies  124  miles  east  of  north  from  White- 
hall, N.  Y.,  25  miles  north  of  west  from 
Rutland,  and  25  west  of  south  from  Mid- 
dlebury.  Benson  contains  25,214  acres, 
was  granted  October  27, 1779,  and  char- 
tered to  James  Meacham  and  Ezekiel 
Blair,  May  5,  1780.*  The  settlement  of 
the  town  was  oommenced  1783,  by  Messrs. 


*TIm  MDia  WM  ffiven  by  Mr.  Moacham  in  honor 
of  a  roYolutionary  orooar  by  the  osme  of  Beoaon,  for 
vrbom  hs  bsd  frtftt  rttpaet.' 


Barber.  Durfee,  and  Noble.  Mr.  Dur- 
fee  came  into  town  and  made  some  im- 
provements before  the  revolution,  but  was 
driven  off.  The  town  was  organized  about 
the  year  1786,  and  Allen  Goodrich  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  and  Chauncey  Smith 
first  representative.  In  1790,  a  congre- 
gational church  was  organized  here,  over 
which  the  Rev.  Dan  Kent  was  ordained^ 
September  5th,  1702.  Since  that  time, 
besides  several  partial  awakenings,  there 
have  been  three  very  general  revivals  of 
religion.  The  first  began  in  1 804,  and  du- 
ring this  and  the  succeeding  year,  160 
were  added  to  this  church ;  the  next  was 
in  1816,  when  130  were  added  to  the 
church,  and  the  third  in  1821,  when  ther« 
was  an  addition  of  160  members.  During 
the  last  9  years  the  church  has  been  much 
diminished  by  emigration.  It  has  formed 
one  entire  colony,  which  removed  in  the 
spring  of  1832  and  settled  on  the  Du  Page 
river,  about  25  miles  west  of  Chicago,  111. 
Many  more  have  since  emigrated  to  that 
and  other  places  at  the  west,  so  that,  al- 
though 261  members  have  been  added, 
since  the  settlement  of  the  present  pastor, 
to  the  218  then  belonging  to  this  church, 
the  present  number  is  only  240.  Of  the 
above  additions  to  the  church,  about  120 
were  in  1829,  '30,  and  '31.  The  Rev.  Dan 
Kent  was  dismissed,  July  11,  1828,  and 
died  July  21 ,  1835.  The  Rev.  D.  p.  Fran- 
cis,  the  present  pastor,  was  ordained  July 
29,  1829.  The  Congregational  meeting 
house  is  a  handsome  building,  66  feet 
long,  42  wide,  standing  in  a  small  but 
pleasant  village  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  and  was  completed  about  the  year 
1800.  There  is  a  small  Baptist  church 
which  was  organized  at  an  early  period, 
which  is  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Bryant.  They  erected  a  neat 
and  commodious  house  of  worship  in  the 
village  in  1841.  The  Methodist  church, 
consisting  of  90  members,  also  erected  a 
convenient  house  of  worship  in  1841  in 
the  village.  The  Rev.  S.  Stiles  is  their 
present  preacher.  The  canker  rash  pre- 
vailed in  this  town  about  the  year  1796, 
and  was  very  mortal.  The  epidemic  of 
1812  was  also  very  distressing.  It  carried 
off  60,  nearly  all  heads  of  families,  in  the 
space  of  60  days.  The  practicing  phy- 
sicians are  Doctors  Cooley,  Ransom,  and 
Howard.  Hubbardton  river  runs  through 
the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  affording 
several. good  mill  privileges.  In  the  N. 
E.  corner  is  a  considerable  pond  of  clear 
water,  which  abounds  with  trout,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Hubbardton  river. 
The  town  is  well  supplied  with  agreeable 
and  wholesome  water.  A  few  sprinn  are 
•lightly  impregnated  with  medicinal  pro* 
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perties,  one  of  which  is  becoming  a  place 
of  resort  for  invalids.  The  timber  is 
beech,  maple,  pine,  and  hemlock,  inter- 
spersed with  oak,  ash,  and  walnut.  The 
soil  is  mostly  clay.  A  range  of  slate  from 
1  to  2^  miles  wide^passes  throaffh  the  town 
from  north  to  south,  furnishing  a  good 
■hare  of  upland  for  tillage .  About  a'  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  N.  E.  from  the  meeting-house 
is  a  bog  of  marl,  which  might  be  mistaken 
for  fuller's  earth.  In  the  S.  W.  part  of 
the  town  is  a  swamp,  from  which  a  stream 
issues,  and,  afler  running  a  short  distance, 
passes  under  a' considerable  hill.  It  runs 
completely  through  the  base  of  the  hill,  a 
distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile.  The 
mean  width  of  the  lake,  on  the  west  line 
of  the  town,  is  about  half  a  mile.  The 
widest  place  is  one  mile  and' a  half,  and  is 
just  north  of  Stoney  Point  landing,  which 
is  situated  about  the  middle  of  Uie  west 
•ide  of  the  town.  There  are  two  landing 
places,  Rinyan's  bay  and  Gibbs'  landing, 
where  the  steamboats  touch  for  passen- 
gers, and  where  store  houses  are  erected* 
The  village' is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  val- 
ley near  the  centre  of  the  town.  There 
are  in  town  12  common  and  one  select 
•chool,  2  grist  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  fulling 
mill,  3  stqres,  4  taverns,  and  1  tannery. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  261 ;  cattle, 
1,807;  sheep,  20,527  ;  swine,  663  ;  wheat, 
hi.  2,578  ;  oats,  3,324  ;  rye,  1,385;  buck- 
wheat,''649 ;  Indian  corn,  5,353 ;  potatoes, 
15,700;  hay,  tons^  5,592;  sugar,  lbs,  6,- 
^85;  wool,  49,048.     Population,  1403. 

BE^fTOIf•s  Gore  is  a  tract  of  5000  acres, 
lying  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Wind- 
sor county,  now  forming  the  westerly  part 
ct  Weston,  granted  to  Samuel  Benton 
^md  23  associates,  October  26,  1781. 

Bkrksrirk,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east port  of  Franklin  county,  in  lat.  44<' 
58'  and  long.  4®  16',  containing  36  square 
miles.  It  is  50  miles  northwetfterly  from 
Montpelier,  and  39  northeasterly  from 
Burlington,  and  is  bounded  north  by  St. 
Armand  in  Canada,  east  by  Richford, 
south  by Eno8burgh,and  west  by  Franklin. 
This  township  was  granted  to  Wm.  Good- 
rich, Barzilla  Hudson,  Charles  Dibble, 
and  their  associates,  March  13,  1780,  and 
was  oliartered  by  the  name  of  Berkshire, 
'  June  22,  1781.  The  settlement  of  this 
town  was  commenced  in  1792  by  Job  Bar- 
"ber.  Stephen  Royce,  who  was  also  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Franklin,  Daniel 
Adams,  Jonathan  Carpenter,  and  Phine- 
has  Heath,  moved  their  families  here  in 
1793,  and  from  this  time  the  settlement 
advanced  with  considerable  rapidity.  El- 
ihu  M.,  son  of  Stephen  Royce,  was  born 
in  1793,  and  was  the  first  child  born  in 
town.    The  town  was  organized  in  1794, 


and  David  Nutting  was  first  town  clerk; 
The  town  was  first  represented,  in  1796, 
by  Stephen  Royce.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Congregationalists,  Metho- 
dists, Baptists,  and  Episcopalians.  There 
are  two  Congregational  churches,  one  in 
East  and  the  other  in  West  Berkshire. 
The  former  was  organized,  Oct.  8,  1820, 
and  has  a  house  of  worship ;  the  other  ma- 
ny years  earlier,  and  has  a  share  in  a  house 
of  worship.  The  Episcopal  church,  call- 
ed Calvary  Church,  is  im  East  Berkshire, 
and  was  organized  about  1820.  Their 
house  of  worship  was  consecrated  Oct.  1, 
1823.  The  ministers  who  have  labored  in 
this  parish  are  the  Rev.  J.  Clap,  Rev.  J. 
Gray,  Rev.  R.  Peck,  Rev.  L.  McDo- 
nald, and  Rev.  J.  Obear.  Present  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  Moore  Bingham.  Commu- 
nicants, 56.  Missisco  river  runs  through 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  town,  and  re- 
ceives Trout  river  near  the  line  of  Enos- 
burgh.  On  these  streams  is  some  fine  in- 
tervale. Pike  river  enters  the  township 
from  Canada,  and,  afler  taking  a  circuit 
of  several  miles,  and  affording  here  some 
of  the  finest  mill  seats  in  the  country,  re- 
turns again  into  Canada.  On  Pike  river, 
in  this  town,  are  several  mills.  The  soil 
is  various,  but  generally  good*.  Its  sur- 
face is  diversified  with  gentle  swells  and 
vales,  but  does  not  rise  into  mountains. 
It  is  well  watered  with  brooks.  The  tim- 
ber is  mostly  beech,  maple,  bass,  elm,  and 
hemlock.  The  rocks  abound  with  epidote. 
There  are  1  grist  mill,  4  saw  mills,  and  I 
fulling  mill.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
298;  cattle,  1,902;  sheep,  3,788;  swine, 
532;  wheat,  hi.  3.884;  barley,  53;  oats, 
5,746;  rye,  52;  buckwheat,  735;  Indian 
corn,  2,876 ;  potatoes ;  67,995  ;  hay,  tonsj 
3,818;  sugar,  /i»*.  31,785;  wool,  9,457.— 
Population,  1818. 

Berlin,  a  post  town  in  Washington 
county,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
state,  in  lat.  44**  13'  and  long.  4"  ^'.  It 
is  bounded  north  by  Montpelier,  east  by 
Barre,southby  Northfield  and  a  small  part 
of  Williamstown,and  west  by  Moretown. 
It  was  chartered  June  8,  1763,  to  C.  Gra- 
ham and  others,  and  contains  36  square 
miles.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1785,  near  the  mouth  of  Dog  river,  by 
Ebenezer  Sanborn,  from  Corintb,  and  Jo- 
seph Thurber  from  New  Hampshire  ;  both 
of  them  removed  the  next  year  to  Platts- 
burgh,  New  York.  In  January,  1786, 
Moses  Smith  from  Granby,  Massachu- 
setts, commenced  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  town,  supposing  that  he  was  in  the 
north  west  corner  of  Williamstown.  In 
May,  Daniel  Morse  and  family,  from 
Washington,  and  in  July,  Jacob  Fowler, 
from  Corinth,  removed  to  the  settlemenls 
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commenced  the  year  before  by  Messrs. 
Sanborn  and  Thurber.  Mr.  Fowler  was 
the  first  settler  who  resided  here  perma- 
nently, or  whose  descendants  lived  in 
town.  In  addition  to  the  aboTe,  Capt. 
James  Hobart,  Hezekiah  Silloway,  Wm. 
Flagg,  Jacob  Black,  Eleazer  Hubbard, 
Zachariah  Perrin,  David  Nye,  Elijah  Nye( 
Jabez  Ellis,  Aaron  Strong,  Joshua  Bay- 
ley,  John  Taplin,  and  James  Sawyer  may 
be  mentioned  as  among  the  early  settlers 
of  the  town.  Th%  number  of  families  in 
town  in  1790,  was  21;  in  1795,  65;  in 
1798,  85.  There  was  nothing  remarkable 
attending  the  first  settlement  of  this  town 
but  what  was  common  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  others.  The  town  was  organized 
March  31,  1791.  David  Nye  was  first 
town  clerk,  and  John  Taplin  first  repre- 
sentative. Abel  Knapp  was  chosen  town 
clerk  in  1795,  which  office  he  has  held  till 
the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of 
one  year  (1815).  The  people  of  this  town 
are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  being 
so  situated  that  it  is  more  convenient  for 
them  to  patronize  the  tradesmen  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  other  towns  than  their 
own.  The  religious  societies  are  Con- 
ffregationalist,  Methodist  and  Universal- 
ist.  Rev.  James  Hobart  was  settled  over 
the  Congregationalist  society  in  1798,  and 
dismissed  in  1829.  Rev.  Austin  Hazen 
was  settled  in  1837,  and  still  continues 
their  pastor.  The  first  meeting  house 
was  erected  1801,  and  burnt  in  the  winter 
of  1837.  A  "union  house,"  owned  prin- 
cipally by  the  Universalist  and  Methodist 
societies,  was  erected  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  and  a  Methodist  house  a  little 
east  of  the  centre  in  1837,  and  a  Congre- 
gationalist house  at  the  latter  place  in 
1838.  The  town  is  watered  by  Winooski 
river,  which  forms  a  considerable  part  of 
the  northern  boundary ;  Dog  river  which 
runs  nearly  north  through  the  western 
part  of  the  town ;  Pond  brook  near  the 
centre,  and  Stevens*  branch,  which  runs 
across  the  northeast  comer.  Before  any 
settlemento  were  made  in  this  vicinity,  a 
hunter  by  the  name  of  Stevens,  from  the 
east  part  of  the  state,  was  found  dead  in 
iiis  camp  on  the  bank  of  thiu  stream  near 
its  mouth,  and  was  buried  there ;  hence 
its  name.  In  1812,  Mr.  Daniel  Thomp- 
son, while  digging  a  ditch  on  his  farm, 
ploughed  up  human  bones,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Stevens*.  They 
were  carefiilly  collected  and  buried.* 
Berlin  Pond  is  a  little  -southeast  of  the 
centre  of  the  town.  It  is  in  two  bodies  of 
water,  being  connected  by  a  narrow  neck ; 


is  about  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  The  fish  in  this  pond  are  princi- 
pally pickerel.  When  the  settlement  of 
this  town  was  commenced,  the  dace  was 
the  only  fish  found  in  this  pond.  About 
1803,  some  trout  were  put  into  it,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  became  quite 
plentiful,  some  of  them  weighing  4  or  5 
pounds.  Pickerel  were  afterwards  intro- 
duced, and  as  these  have  multiplied  the 
others  have  disappeared.  There  is  a  me- 
dicinal spring  in  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  town  and  another  in  the  west  part, 
but  they  have  not  gained  much  celebrity. 
The  town  is  somewhat  broken,  yet  it  con- 
tains much  very  good  and  handsome  til- 
lage land.  There  is  considerable  inter- 
vale on  Winooski  and  Dog  river  and  Ste- 
vens* branch.  The  timber,  west  of  Dog 
river,  is  a  mixture  of  spruce,  hemlock, 
maple,  beach,  birch,  basswood,  and  ash ; 
east  of  that,  principally  hard  wood,  ex- 
cepting in  the  vicinity  of  the  pond  and 
streams.  On  a  ridge  of  land  south  of  the 
centre,  is  some  butternut,  and  east  of  the 
pond,  considerable  cedar  and  fir.  Iron 
ore  has  recently  been  discovered  a  little 
east  of  Dog  river,  near  which  place  terr€ 
de  sena  has  been  found  of  good  quality. 
The  town  has  been  generally  very  healthy. 
Occasionally  typhus  fever,  scarlet  fever, 
whooping  cough,  &o.  have  been  epidem- 
ics. The  epidemic  of  1813  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  and  was  fatal  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  We  find  on  record  the  fol- 
owing  list  of  birth  and  deaths,  in  this 
town,  from  1799  to  1813,  inclusive : 


Year. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Year. 

Births. 

Death! 

1799 

36 

7 

1807 

45 

12^ 

1800 

34 

2 

1808 

50 

15 

1801 

43 

12 

1809 

37 

14- 

1802 

36 

25 

1810 

35 

19 

1803 

37 

11 

1811 

47 

22 

1804 

38 

13 

1812 

36 

13 

1805 

28 

10 

1813 

43 

30 

1806 

39 

6 

•  There  is  a  notice  of  this  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Gaxotleer,  andor  the  name  of  Barre.  He  died  in 
this  town  and  it  is  Popposed  that  his  camp  was  on 
the  farm  owned  Uy  Mr.  Thompson. 


There  is  a  small  viHage  a  little  east  or 
the  centre  of  the  town  containing  from» 
15  to  20  dwelling  houses,  2  meeting  hous- 
es, a  store,  tavern^  post  office,  gnst  and; 
saw  mill,  starch  factory,  and  several  me- 
chanics. There  are  13  school  districts 
and  13sehool  houses ;  %  mercantile  store,, 
1  machine  shop,  5  carpenters  and  joiners,, 
4  blacksmiths,  and  8  shoemakers.  Statis- 
tics of  1840— Horses,  414;  cattle  2,266 ;, 
sheep,  7,097;  swine,  956;  wheat,  bu. 
2,510;  barley,  110;  oats,  20,335 ;  rye„ 
155;  buck  wheat  1,915;  In.  com,  7,182;. 
potatoes,  83,734;  hay,  tons,  1,232;  sugar,, 
lbs.  29,175;  wool,  14,647.  Population,. 
1598.  B.H.o. 
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Bbritabd  Um  charter  name  of  Barnard. 
See  Barnard 

Bethkl,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Windsor  county,  in  lat.  43*»  50' 
and  lonff.  4^  21*.  It  is  bounded  northerly 
by  Randolph,  easterly  by  Royalton,  south- 
erly by  Stockbridge  and  a  small  part  of 
Barnard,  and  westerly  by  Rochester,  and 
is  90  miles  south  from  Montpelier,  and 
the  same  distance  northwest  from  Wind- 
sor. An  association  was  formed  at  Han- 
over, N.  H.  December  29,  1777,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  '*  settlement  on 
White  river  and  its  oranches."  They  ac- 
cordingly petitioned  the  legislature  of 
Vermont,  in  March  1778,  for  the  grant  of 
a  township  to  be  called  Bethel,  in  which 
they  say  that  they  **  understand  that  said 
lands  were  granted  by  the  late  governor 
of  New  York  counter  to  the  rovu  procla- 
mation, to  certain  persons,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  have  now  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  enemies  of  the 
American  states."  A  grant  was  obtained 
March  18,  1778,  and  the  township  was 
chartered  to  John  Payne,  John  House, 
Dudley  Chase,  and  others,  Dec.  23, 1779, 
containing  36  square  miles.  This  was  the 
first  township  chartered  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Vermont.  The  settlement  of  this 
town  was  commenced  in  the  fall  of  1779 
by  Benjamin  Smith.  The  next  year  he 
was  joined  by  Joel  Marsh,  Samuel  Peak, 
86th  Chase,  Willard  Smith,  and  David 
Stone.  Asa,  son  of  Benjamin  Smith  was 
bom  September  6,  1780.  He  was  the 
first  child  bom  in  the  town  and  is  now 
living  here.  David  Stone  was  taken  pris- 
oner oy  the  Indians  at  the  time  of  their 
•descent  upon  Barnard,  August  9,  1780. 
A  small  stockade  fort  was  built  here  at 
the  commencement  of  the  settlement. 
It  stood  at  the  lower  end  of  the  west  vil- 
lage on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  garrison  was  commanded  by  Captain 
-Safford.  The  town  was  organised  in  1782, 
and  Barnabas  Strong  was  first  town  clerk. 
'The  religious  societies  are  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Episcopalians,  UniverMlists, 
Baptists  and  Methodists.  The  Rev.  Thos. 
Russell  was  settled  by  the  Congregation- 
■mlists  in  1790,  and  dismissed  in  J 794. 
Trom  that  time  they  had  no  settled  minis 
ter  till  March  22,  1837,  when  the  Rev. 
Benjamin  Abbot  was  installed  and  he  is 
their  present  minister.  They  have  a  neat 
well  finished  house  of  worship,  erected  in 
1835.  The  Episcopal  church  was  organ- 
lied  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  Ogden  in  1792, 
•and  received  the  name  of  ChrisCs  Church. 
From  this  time  up  to  1821,  this  parish  had 
the  occasional  services  of  theRev.  Mr.  Og- 
den, Uie  Rpv.  Bethuel  Chittenden,  the 
Rev.  Russell  Catlin,  and  the  Rev.  George 


Leonard.  Bishop  Chase  of  Illinois  also  did 
much  good  here  as  a  lay  reader.  In  1821, 
the  parish  was  regularly  organized,  and 
from  1822  to  1830,  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap  of- 
ficiated here  about  one  half  of  the  time. 
The  Rev.  James  Sabine,  the  present  rec- 
tor, commenced  his  labors  here  in  the  fall 
of  1830,  and  was  instituted  August  11, 
1831.  The  parish  has  lost  many  mem- 
bers by  emigration — ^27  in  one  year.  They 
have  a  commodious  church  and  valuabw 
parsonage,  the  former  erected  in  1883, 
and  consecrated  June  23, 1824.  During 
Mr.  Sabine's  ministry  there  have  been 
baptized,  68 ;  confirmed,  75 ;  present  com- 
municants, 100.  The  Universalist  socie- 
ty was  organized  in  1819.  In  1821  they 
settled  the  Rev.  Kittridge  Haven,  who 
remained  till  1827.  Thev  were  then  with- 
out a  settled  minister  till  1832,  when  the 
Rev.  Eri  Garfield,  the  present  minister, 
was  settled.  Their  house  of  worship  is 
of  brick,  built  in  1816,  and  situated  in  the 
west  village.  There  are  at  the  east  vil- 
lage a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  society, 
and  a  Methodist  society  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town.  Each  oi  these  denomina- 
tions has  a  convenient  house  for  worship. 
The  most  common  diseases  are  the  typhus 
and  lung  fevers  and  dysentery.  Typhua 
fever  prevailed  here  with  great  severity 
in  1798  and  in  1800.  Dysentery  also  pro- 
duced considerable  mortality  in  1798  and 
again  in  1822.  Bat  the  spotted  and  lun|f 
fevers  of  1812  and  1813  were  much  the 
most  fatal  diseases  which  have  prevailed. 
A  Mr.  Banister  died  here  about  seven 
years  ago,  aged  103.  The  surface  of  the 
town  is  broken,  but  the  soil  is,  in  general, 
very  warm  and  productive  Timber  od 
the  hills,  hemlock  and  sprace ;  on  the  low 
lands,  principally  beedh,  birch  and  maple. 
This  is  an  interesting  field  to  the  geolo- 
gist. Between  the  second  and  third 
branch  are  three  distinct  formations  of 
rock — slate,  granite  and  lime.  The  slate 
dips  to  the  north  and  is  quarried  for  un- 
derpinnings, posts,  &c.  Steatite,  or  soap- 
stone,  of  good  quality  is  abundant  in  the 
west  village,  and  also  in  the  westerly  part 
of  the  town,  and  is  considerably  used  for 
fire-places,  stoves  and  other  purposes. 
Precious  garnets  in  small  but  perfect 
crystals,and  acicular  crystals  of  homblend 
are  common  in  mica  slate.  The  princi- 
pal streams  are  White  river,  which  runs 
across  the  southeast  comer  and  its  second 
and  third  branches.  The  second  branch 
but  just  touches  upon  the  northeast 
comer.  The  third  branch  rises  in  Rox- 
bury,  runs  through  Braintree  and  the 
corner  of  Randolph  into  this  town,  and 
after  ranning  about  four  miles  within  tha 
town,  joins  White  River.  Near  its  mouth 
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Tery  fine  mill  pnTileges.    Lo- 
k  fallt  into  White  river,  nearly  on 


BreBome 
•ost  creek 

the  line  between  this  town  and  Barnard 
There  are  two  villagee,  called  the  East 
and  West  Tiila^.  The  west  villuge  in  the 
largest  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
third  branch.  It  is  a  place  of  considera- 
ble business,  having  several  stores,  tav- 
erns, factories  and  mills,  35  dwelling 
houses,  and  about  250  inhabitants.  The 
smst  villagre  is  situated  in  the  northeast 
eomer  of  the  township  on  the  second 
branch.  It  contains  two  stores,  a  large 
woollen  fitctorj,  machine  shop,  &c. — 
StuHsties  of  1840 — Hones,  435;  catUe, 
1,596;  sheep,  8,930;  swine,  1,149;  wheat, 
hu.  2,646 ;  barley,  158 ;  rye,  1,511 ;  Oats, 
12,142 ;  buck  wheat,  3,277 ;  Indian  corn, 
7,184;  potatoes,  50,286;  hay,  tons,  4,- 
913 ;  sugar,  lbs.  28,613 ;  wool,  24,335. 
Popuktion,  1886.        o.  c.&o.h.p.  m. 

BiLLYMBAD. — Name  altered  to  Button, 
Ootoher  19, 1812.    See  Sutton. 

Black  Creek. — A  considerable  branch 
of  Missiseo  river  in  Franklin  county.  See 
FmirfuUd. 

BiAOK  RjvBR — ^There  are  two  rivers 
•f  this  name  in  Vermont,  one  in  Windsor 
county, the  other  in  Orleans  county.  Black 
Eiver  in  Windsor  county  rises  in  Plym- 
outh and  runs  south  12  miles  into  Ludlow; 
thence  east  IJ  miles  through  the  centre 
of  Cavendish  into  Weatl^rsfield,  and 
thence  southeast  12  miles  further,  and 
joins  Connecticut  river  in  the  lower  part 
of  Springfield.  This  river  is  remarkable 
fer  the  number  of  natural  ponds  through 
which  it  passes.  It  affords  a  great  num- 
ber of  good  mill  privileges,  and  waters 
about  160  square  miles.  Length  35  miles . 
BUek  river  in  Orleans  county  .is  formed 
ui  Crallsbury  by  the  united  waters  of 
Elligo  and  Hosmer^s  ponds  and  Trout 
branch,  and  taking  a  northeasterly  course 
through  Albany,  Irasburgh,  and  Orleans, 
&lls  mto  the  South  bay  of  lake  Mem- 
phreraago^,  in  Newport.  Its  length  is  30 
■iiles,and  it  waters  about  150  square  miles. 

Bloomfixld,  a  post  town  in  thd  north- 
eastern part  of  Essex  county,  is  in  lat. 
44«  48'  and  long.  5''  18',  and  is  bounded 
northeasterly  by  Lemington,  southeaster- 
ly by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates 
it  from  Columbia,  N.  H.,  southwesterly 
by  Brnnswick,  and  northwesterly  by  Lew- 
is. It  lies  60  miles  northeast  from  Mont- 
^lier,  and  100  from  Windsor;  and  was 
chartered,  June  29, 1762,  by  the  name  of 
Minebcad,  and  contains  5)3,040  acres.  The 
•ettlement  of  this  township  was  commen- 
ced before  the  year  1800,  but  the  progress 
of  the  settlement  has  been  slow.  The 
western  and  south  parts  are  watered  by 
Nulhegan  hvcr.    The  northeastern  parts 
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are  watered  by  two  or  three  small  streams, 
which  fall  into  the  Connectieut.  Statis^ 
tics  of  1840.  Horses,  44;  cattle,  211; 
sheep  377;  swine,  109;  wheat,  bu.  315; 
barley,  76;  oats  1,163  ;  b'k  wheat  l,0b3; 
rye,  22 ;  Ind.  corn,  242 ;  potatoes,  6,640 ; 
hay,  tons,  450 ;  sugar,  lbs.  7,060  wool| 
642.     Population,  179. 

Bolton,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Chittenden  county,  in  lat.  44*"  25'  and 
long.  4^  9*.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Mans- 
field, east  by  Waterbury  and  a  part  of 
Duxbury,  south  by  Huntington,  and  west 
by  Richmond  and  Jericho.  It  was  char- 
tered June  7,  1763,  and  originally  con- 
tained 36  square  miles.  On  the  S7th  of 
Oct.  1794,  the  northeast  part  of  Hunting- 
toir,was  annexed  to  it.  The  first  settlers 
were  Noah  Dewey,  Peter  Dilse,  James 
Moore,  Thomas  Palmer,  Robert  Stinson, 
and  John  and  Robert  Kenedy.  The  town- 
ship was  first  regularly  surveyed  in  1800 
by  John  Johnson,  Esq.  It  lies  midway  be- 
tween Montpelier  and  Burlington,  its  pest 
office  being  18-  miles  i¥om  each.  The 
town  is  very  mountainoas  and  broken, 
and  but  a  small  part  of  it  capable  of  being 
settled.  Winooeki  river  runs  through  the 
town  from  east  to  west,  and  along  the 
banks  of  this  stream  nearly  all  the  i^ab- 
itants  reside.  The  river  receives  several 
branches  in  this  town,  both  from  the  north 
and  south.  The  township  lies  on  the 
western  range  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  the  Winooski  turnpike  passes  through 
it  along  the  north  bank  of  Winooski  river. 
Aa/ifa'e«of  1840.— Horses,  88;  cattle,  544; 
sheep,  2,228 ;  swine,  78  ;  wheat,  bu.  961; 
oats,  3,857 ;  rye,  21 ;  b'k  wheat,  858 ;  com, 
2,174 ;  potatoes,  13,400  ;  hay,  tons,  1,116 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,215;  wool,  6^081.  Popula- 
tion, 470. 
.   BoMBAZiKE  Lark.     See  Castleton. 

Bradford,  a  post  town  in  the  eastera 
part  of  Orange  county  ,in  lat.  44*'  and  long. 
4^  46',  bounded  north  by  Newbury,  east 
by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Piermont,  N.H.,  sooth  b;  Fairies 
and  West  Fairlee,  and  west  by  Corinth. 
Three  thousand  acres  of  this  town,  Ijring 
on  Connecticut  river,  were  granted  by 
New  York  to  Sir  Harry  Moore,  ani  by 
him  conveyed  to  30  settlers.  The  rest  of 
the  land  was  taken  up  by  pitches.  The 
town  was  first  called  Moretown,  but  was 
altered  to  Bradford,  by  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature passed  Oct  23,  1788.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  town  was  commenced  by 
John  Hosraer  in  176^  near  the  month  of 
Wait's  river.  He  ws  joined  the  next 
year  by  Sam'l  Sleeper  and  Benoni  Wright, 
and  in  1771  the  number  of  families  in  town 
amounted  to  ten.  The  first  prrist  mill  was 
erected  by  John  Peters  in  1772  at  the  ialit 
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'  tbo  month  of  W&it*t  riyer,  and  ihe 
irtt  Mw  mill  bj  Benjamin  Baldwin  in 
1774.  The  first  town  meeting  on  record 
WM  on  the  4th  of  Maj,  1773,  and  Stevens 
IfoConnel  was  then  chosen  town  clerk. 
This  town,  not  haying  been  regularly 
ehartered,  the  Legislature,  January  22, 
1791,  appointed  Israel  Smith,  Alexander 
Hanrey  and  James  Whitelaw,  a  commit- 
tee to  deed  the  land  to  the  settlers.*  The 
first  meeting  house  in  town  was  built  in 
1791,  by  the  Baptists  under  Elder  Bice. 
His  church  embraced  members  from  sey- 
•ral  towns  on  both  sides  Connecticut  riv- 
#r.  The  second  meeting  house  was  built 
by  the  Coogregationalists  in  1793,  who 
settled  the  Rey.  Gardner  Kellogg,  Sept. 
8, 1796.  He  was  dismis^d  AprH6)  1809, 
and  in  1815  the  Rey.  Sihis  McKeen  was 
settled  oyer  this  church  «nd  continued 
Royeral  years.  The  two  first  meeting 
kouseshaye  both  been  taken  down.  There 
sue  at  present  four  houses  for  worship, 
one  belonging  to  the  Congregationalists, 
one  to  th^  Christains,  one  to  the  Metho- 
dists, and  a  union  house.  The  lands  for 
the  first  settled  minister  were  divided,  200 
mores  to  the  Congregationalists,  and  100 
•ores  to  the  Baptists.  Wait's  river,  the 
principal  stream  in  town,  enters  it  from 
the  west  in  two  )>ianches,  and  passing 
through,  in  an  easterly  direction,  empties 
into  Connecticut  river,  affording  a  num- 
ber  of  valttfble  mill  privileges.  Hall's 
brook,  andt  Roaring  brook,  are  considera- 
ble streams,  which  enter  the  town  flrom 
Newbury  and  pass  through  the  corner  of 
it  into  the  Connecticut.  Smaller  streams 
aie  numerous,  and  several  medicinal 
springs  have  been  discovered,  but  are  of 
little  note.  The  surface  of  the  town  is 
somewhat  broken.  A  handsome  and  fertile 
strip  of  intervale  skirts  Connecticut  river, 
and  there  is  much  good  land  in  other 
parts.  There  is  no  waste  land  with  the 
exception  of  30  or  40  acres  on  Wright's 
mountain.  In  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town  is  situated  Wright's  Mountain, 
sometimes,  erroneously  called  Virgin 
Mountain.  In  this  mountain  is  a  cavern 
ealled  the  DmriVs  Dsn,  which  has  several 

*  W«  btv»  rtceWed  from  John  McDaffee,Eaq.  of 
Bradford  a  vory  minute  and  full  account  of  the  con- 
lUctiDf  grant*  and  elalmi  to  the  landt  in  Bradford 
mm!  tbo  noishboriuf  towns,  and  of  the  wamy  whieb 
wort  QBdertakoa  1^  the  variouf  elaimanis.  The  in- 
terettins  fkcti  which  are  embraced  in  hia  communi- 
cation are  highly  worthy  of  preaenration,  and  we  re- 
fiat  that  we  have  not  room  to  inaert  the  artiole  en- 
tiM.  It  appears  that  the  lands  in  thb  vicinity  were 
granted  boUt  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York^  and 
that  tho  townships  were  surveyed  and  claimed 
vsder  obarters  f^om  both  provfocest  which  produced 
niiieb  trouble  and  vezatioas  litijatioo.  A  portion  of 
the  sabetance  of  Mr-.  MoDuflee's  eommuoication 
will  be  found  in  oor  aceouot  of  Connecticut  river, 
Gorhitby  Jtew 


apartments,  and  is  thought  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  human  beinffs.  In  the  east 
part  of  the  town  is  a  considerable  precipice 
called  Rowell's  Ledge.  The  timber  is 
principally  pine,  suffar  maple,  oak,  beech, 
and  hemlock.  Bradford  academy  was  in- 
corporated and  the  building  erected  in 
1(<20.  It  has  a  male  and  female  depart- 
ment, with  permanent  teachers.  The 
school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
yearly  attendance  is  about  200.  The 
present  head  teachers  are  Mr.  M.  P.  Case, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont, 
aud  Miss  Martha  A.  Rogers,  fbrmerly  of 
Boston,  Mass.  The  school  derives  a  por- 
tion of  its  support  from  the  county  gram- 
mar school  lands,  but  depends  chiefly  up- 
on the  charge  for  tuition.  At  the  princi- 
pal falls  in  Wait's  river,  abouthalf  a  mile 
from  its  junction  with  the  Connecticut,  is 
a  smaU  but  flourishing  viU^g:  On  the 
falls,  winch  afford  some  of  the  best  mill 
privileges  in  the  state,  are  a  grist  and  saw 
mill,  furnace  for  oastiug  ploughs,  stoves, 
&c.  two  whetstone  factories,  two  machine 
shops,  and  an  extensive  paper  milL  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  the  village  contains, 
besides  stores,  mechauics  shops,  dko.,  a 
meeting  house,  an  academy,  77  dwelling 
houses,  and  101  families^  On  Wait's  riv- 
er, about  two  miles  above  the  village,  is  a 
saw  mill  and  woollen  factory.  The  first 
artificial  globes  ever  manufactured  i»  the 
United  States,  were  made  here  about  the 
year  1812,  by  Mr.  James  Wilson.  After 
a  labor  of  several  years,  Mr.  W.  &l  Sons, 
succeeded  in  briuffin^  their  globes  to  n 
high  degree  of  perfection,  and  established 
a  manuntctory  of  them  at  Albany,  N.  T., 
on  an  extensive  scale.  Sto^LS<»cf  of  1840. 
Horses,  389;  cattle,2,100 ;  sheep,  9,388; 
swine,  1,350 ;  wheat,  bu.  3,464 ;  barley, 
76;  oats,  21,832;  rye,  1,118 ;  buck  wheat, 
1,007 ;  Indian  corn,  8,455 ;  potatoes,  48,- 
178;  hay,  tons,  3,932 ;  sugar,  11^.  9,387; 
wool,  16,424.     Population,  1655. 

Bradletvalk,  an  unorganized  town* 
ship  in  the  eastern  part  of  Caledonia 
county,  having  Victory  on  the  northeast, 
Consord  on  the  southeast  and  Kirby  on 
the  west,  it  was  chartered  to  Thomas 
Pearsall,  Jan.  27, 1791,  and  contains  3,936 
acres,  and  was«  incorporated  with  all  the 
rights  andprivilege»of  atown,  excepting 
that  of  representation,  Oct.  29,  1803.  It  is 
watered  by  Moose  rimery  which  passes 
through  it  near  the  centre,  ^m  northeast 
to  southwest,  and  joins  the  Passurapsic  at 
St.Jonhsbury.  5ta<f«etcso/1840.— Horses, 
10 ;  cattle,  41 ;  sheep,  88 ;  swine,.  19 ; 
wheat,  hu,  31 ;  barley,  60 ;  oats,  300  ;  rye, 
10;  buckwheat,  78 ;  Indian  com, 63  ;  po- 
tatoes, 1,155;  hay,  tons,  83;  suffar,  Us. 
1,700;  wool,  197.    PopulaUon,  50. 
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BRAnmiBB,  a  township  in  the  touth- 
west  comer  of  Orange  county,  in  lat.  43® 
58*  and  long.  4*  19*,  bounded  northerly 
by  Roxbnry  and  Brookfield,  easterly  by 
Randolph,  southerly  by  Bethel,  and  wes- 
terly b7  Granville.  It  is  21  miles  south- 
westerly flt>m  Montpelier,  and  38  north- 
west ftom  Windsor.  This  township  was 
granted  November  2, 1780,  and  was  char- 
tered to  Jacob  Spear,  Le?i  Davis  and  oth- 
ers, August  1,  1781.  It'  originallv  con- 
tained id  square  miles.  The  settlement 
of  the  town  was  commenced  about  the 
year  1783,  by  Silas  Flint,  Samuel  Bass, 
Jacob  and  Samuel  Spear  and  others,  emi- 

rints  from  Braintree  and  Sutton,  Mass. 
Flint*s  wife  was  the  first  woman  who 
came  into  the  town  and  received  in  con- 
sequence a  present  of  100  acres  of  land 
from  the  proprietors.  Hiram,  son  of  Sam- 
uel Bass,  was  the  first  child  bom  in  town. 
The  first  proprietors*  meeting  held  within 
the  town  was  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Spear, 
September  19,  1786.  The  town  was  or- 
ganised March  7, 1788,  and  Elijah  French 
was  first  town  clerk.  It  was  first  repre- 
sented bv  Isaac  Nichols  in  1 79J .  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Cong^regation- 
alists.  Baptists  and  Christians .  TIm  Con- 
ffregational  church  was  organized  Dec. 
25, 1794,  and  at  first  consisted  of  8  mem- 
bers. The  Rev.  Aaron  Cleveland  was  set- 
tled over  it  in  March,  1801,  and  dismissed 
April  22,1807.  Sept  22,1807,the  Rev.  Am- 
ni  Nichob,  the  present  pastor,  was  settled 
over  it.  In  1801,  they  erected  a  commo- 
dious meeting  house  upon  what  is  called 
Quaker  hill.  £lder  Elijah  Huntington 
was  settled  over  the  Baptist  church  in 
June,  1800.  They  have  a  meeting  house 
at  the  branch,  erected  about  the  year  181 3. 
There  is  a  society  of  Christians,  who 
have  a  meeting  house  erected  about  the 
year  1816,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town, 
and  also  some  Methodists.  Mrs.  Dorcas 
Nichols  died  in  this' town  in  1841,  aged 
105.  The  town  has  in  general  been  very 
healthy.  It  is  watered  by  the  third  branch 
of  White  river,  and  Avers'  and  Mill 
brook,  its  tributaries.  They  are  all  suffi- 
cient for  mills.  Ayers*  brook  rises  in  Roz- 
bury  and  Brookfield,  waters  the  north- 
east part  of  the  town,  and  afler  receiv- 
ing Mill  brook  firom  the  west,  unites 
with  the  third  branch  of  White  river,  just 
below  the  west  village  in  Randolph.  Be- 
tween Ayers'  brook  and  the  third  branch, 
is  a  lvj[e  swell  of  land,  and  when  Mr.  £b- 
•aeierWaters  was  surveying  the  township 
be  said  to  those  with  him,  **  We  will  sit 
down  here  and  dine  with  our  hsts  on  and 
eall  it  Qiudker  HiU"  and  it  has  ever  since 
been  known  by  that  name.  Between  the 
third  brtaeh  Mid  the  bead  of  WhlU  river,  I 


is  a  considerable  mountain,  whieh  ren* 
ders  that  part  of  the  township  incapable 
of  settlement.  According  to  tradition, 
Ayers'  brook  derives  its  name  from  a  per^ 
son  by  the  name  of  Avers,  who,  having 
run  away  firom  New  Encland,  became  a 
guide  to  the  French  and  Indians  in  their 
expeditions  against  the  English,  but  who 
was  taken  and  executed  near  this  strea^^ 
about  the  year  1755.  Su^ti0tics  of  1840.^ 
Horses,  418;  cattle,  1,670;  sheep,  6,180; 
swine,  1^20;  wheat,  bu.  3,680;  barley, 
465;  oats,  1,218;  iye,il,080;  b'k  wheat, 
1,345;  Ind.  com,  4,880;  potatoes,  42,010; 
bay,  tons,  3,581;  sugar,  lbs.  18,800 ;  woo]^ 
12,860.    Population,  1332. 

Bravdon,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Rutland  county,  40  miles  northwest 
firom  Windsor,  40  southwest  firom  Mont* 
pelier,  and  65  north  from  Bennington,  im 
lat.  43«  48'  and  long.  3<'  59'.  It  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Leicester,  east  by  Goshem 
and  Chittenden,  south  by  Pittsford,  and 
west  by  Sudburv  and  a  small  part  of  Whi-" 
ting.  It  was  chartered  by  the  name  of 
Neshobe,  October  20,  1762,  and  contains 
22,756  acres.  The  name  was  altered  to 
Brandon,  October  20,  1784.  The  settle* 
ment  of  the  town  was  commenced  in  the 

S»ar  1775  by  John  Whelan,  Noah  Strong, 
avid  Juiie,  Jedediah  Winslow,  Amoe 
Cutler,  and  others.  Mr.  Cutler  was, 
however,  the  only  nerson  who  remained 
in  town  during  the  following  winter.  Ho  . 
lived  the  wh<ue  winter  here  entirely  a- 
lone,  without  being  visited  by  a  human 
being.  In  1777,  the  town  was  visited  by 
a  party  of  Indians,  who  killed  two  men, 
George  and  Aaron  Robins,  made  prison- 
ers or  most  of  the  other  inhabitants,  and 
set  fire  to  their  dwellings  and  to  a  saw 
mill  which  they  had  erected.  Joseph 
Barker,  his  wife,  and  a  child  eighteen 
months  old,  were  amon^  the  prisoners. 
Mrs.  Barker,  not  being  m  a  condition  to 
traverse  the  wilderness,  was  set  at  liberty 
with  her  child.  The  next  night,  with  no 
other  shelter  than  the  trees  of  the  forest 
and  the  canopy  of  heaven,  and  with  no 
other  company  than  the  infant  above  nam* 
ed,  she  had  another  child.  She  was  fonod 
the  following  day  and  removed  with  her 
children  to  Pittsford.  Mr.  Baxker  was 
carried  to  Middlebury,  where,  feigning 
himself  sick,  he  succeeded  in  the  nij^ht  in 
making  his  escape,  and  arrived  salelv  at 
Pittsford.  The  town  was  organised  about 
the  year  1784,  and  Gideon  Horton  waa 
first  town  clerk.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Baptists,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists  and  Episcopalians.  The 
first  settled  minister  was  the  Rev.  Isaao 
Webb.  He  was  settled  by  the  Bap- 
tist church  aad  oocitey  about  the  year 
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1788.  The  Baptitt  Bociety,  which  is  nn- 
BtieroQfl,  erected  a  commodious  and  ele- 
^nt  chtirch  in  1832,  a  figure  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  part  second,  page  185.  It 
lias  been  for  some  time  under  the  pasto- 
ral  care  of  the  Rer.  C.  A.  Thomas.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organiiied 
September  23,  1785,  but  had  no  settled 
minister  till  1792,  when  they  settled  the 
ReT.  Enos  Bliss.  His  successors  have 
been  th«  Rey.  Ebeneser  Hebard,  from 
Januarys,  1800,  to  September  7,  1820; 
the  ReT.  Beriah  Green,  from  April  16, 
1823,  to  May  11,  1829;  the  Rer.  Ira  In- 
graham,  fVom  September  1, 1830,  to  Feb. 
17,  1836;  and  the  Rer.  Harrey  Curtis, 
f5rom  February  17,  1836,  to  December  15, 
1840.  The  Episcopal  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1839,  under  the  name  of  St.  Thorn- 
«#*  Church,  Their  minister  is  the  Rey.  Jo- 
siah  Perry.  They  are  erecting  a  neat 
gothic  church  the  present  season.  The 
surface  of  this  township  is  generally  ley- 
el.  The  Green  Mountains  lie  alobg  the 
east  line,  and  present  some  lofty  summits. 
The  principal  streams  are  Otter  creek, 
which  runs  through  the  town  from  south 
to  Aorth,  and  Mill  riyer,  which  rises  among 
the  mountains  in  Goshen  and  enters  this 
town  from  the  east.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Buonntains,  Mill  riyer  receiyes  the  waters 
of  a  small  pond,  called  Spring  pond,  and 
bectomes  a  considermble  mill  stream.  In 
this  stream  are  several  falls,  which  afford 
excellent  sites  for  mills  and  other  ma- 
chinery. It  runs  about  ten  miles  and 
Ihlls  into  Otter  creek  about  a  mile  from 
the  village.  The  soil  of  the  town  is  vari- 
ous, but  generally  a  light  loam,  easily  til- 
led and  very  productive.  The  eastern 
part  is  an  extensive  pine  plain  and  is  con- 
tidered  poor  land ;  yet,  by  proper  atten- 
tion, it  is  converted  into  good  farms.  The 
western  part  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam. 
The  alluvial  flats,  or  intervale,  alone  Ot- 
ter creek  in  this  town,  are  extensive  and 
beautiful,  and  are  not  surpassed  in  fertili- 
ty by  any  in  the  vicinity.  The  town  pro- 
duces every  variety  of  timber  common  to 
the  country.  Pine,  oak,  cherry,  Bugar 
and  red  maple,  ash  and  cedar  are  found  in 
ftbtindance.  A  bed  of  bog  iron  ore  was 
discovered  in  this  town  about  1810,  which 
H  inexhaustible,  and  which  -has  been  ex- 
tensively wrought  for  some  years  past  in- 
to bar  and  cast  iron.  From  seven  to  nine 
tons  of  this  ore  can  be  melted  in  a  quarter 
furnace,  in  24  hours,  yielding  33  per  cent, 
of  toft  grey  iron,  which  is  not  liable  to 
crack  from  the  effects  of  heat,  and,  con- 
sequently, makes  the  best  of  stoves.  Small 
cannon  have  been  made  from  it,  which 
are  bored  with  facility  and  answer  a  good 
purpose.    The  bar  iron,  which  is  made 


fVom  the  ore,  is  of  the  best  qoaiity .  The 
ore  is  found  by  digging  five  or  six  ieet« 
and  is  covered  by  strata  of  sand  and  oeber. 
The  bed  has  been  penetrated  about  100 
feet,  but  i  ts  depth  is  not  known .  M  aaffa* 
nese  is  found  here  in  abundance  ana  of 
the  best  quality.  Nearly  200  tons  are 
annually  sent  to  market,  ranch  of  whtck 
is  exported  to  Europe.  Marble  is  exten- 
sively quarried  and  manufactured,  and  a 
quarry  has  recently  been  opened  which  ie 
thought  to  be  equal  to  the  finest  Italian 
marble.  About  1«|  mile  east  of  the  vil- 
lage, are  two  caverns  in  limestone  ledges, 
and  abbut  half  a  mile  apart.  The  deecent 
into  the  largest  is  about  18  feet  perpen- 
dicular, into  a  room  16  or  18  feet  square. 
From  this  room  is  a  passage,  barely  suffi- 
cient to  admit  a  middling  sised  person  to 
pass  along  in  a  creeping  posture,  into  an*- 
otherroom  still  larger,  which  has  not  been 
much  explored.  JBrantdon  village  ie 
among  the  most  flourishing  in  the  state. 
It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  towa^ 
and  is  divided  nearly  equally  by  Mill  riv- 
er. It  is  16  miles  from  Middlebury,  16 
from  Rochester,  16  from  Rutland,  and  16 
from  lake  Cbamplain.  It  contains  130 
dwelling  houses,  3  brick  meeting  boQ8e% 
a  seminary,  100  feet  by  30,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Baptist  denomination,  S 
two-story  brick  school  houses,  and  a  va- 
riety of  iron  works,  mills,  and  other  build- 
ings, and  about  940  inhabitants.  There 
are  in  town,  13  school  districts  and  13 
school  houses,  2  blast  and  2  cupola  fur* 
naces,  1  flouring  mill  and  10  saw  mills,  m 
last  ikctory,  a  lead  pipe  factory,  Ac.—- 
Statistics  of  1840.— -Horses,  831;  cattle, 
1,395;  sheep,  14,091;  swine,  546;  wheat, 
bu.  1,498;  barley,  20;  Oats,  7,174;  rye, 
2,803;  buck  wheat,  959;  In.com,  10,222; 
potatoes,  26,052;  hay,  tons,  5,172;  sugar, 
lbs.  13,586 ;  wool,  32,758.    Pop.  2,194. 

Brattlkborocgr,  a  post  town  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Windham  county,  ie 
in  lat.  42^  52'  and  long.  4<»  25'.  It  is  the 
principal  town  in  the  county  and  is  boun-  - 
ded  north  by  Dummerston,  east  by  Con- 
necticut river,  which  separates  it  from 
Chesterfield,  N.  H.  south  by  Vernon  and 
Guilford,  and  west  by  Marlborouffh.  The 
town  was  chartered,  December  £,  1753« 
and  contains  about  34  square  miles.  It  is 
about  100  miles  south  from  Montpelier, 
30  east  from  Bennington,  76  west  fren 
Boston,  60  from  Albany  and  390  from 
Washington.  This  town  derives  its  name 
from  Colonel  Brattle,  of  Masaaohusetts, 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors.  Fort 
Dummer,  the  first  civilieed  estaUishment 
within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont,  wae 
built  in  1724,  in  the  southeast  comer  cf 
the  town,  on  what  is  now  oalkd  *'X>vfiii»eir 
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JM^Mfotot."    Nathan  Willard,  Darid  Sar- 

Seant,  DaTid  Sargeant,  Jr.  John  and  Thos. 
arg^ant,  John  Alexander,  Fairbank 
Moore  and  ion,  Samuel  Wells  and  John 
Arms  ware  among  the  first  settlers,  and 
were  all  from  Massachusetts  except  John 
and  Thomas  Sargeant,  and  John  Alezan- 
derv  who  were  born  at  Fort  Dummer. 
John  Sargeant  is  beliered  to  have  been  the 
first  white  person  born  within  the  present 
limits  of  Vermont.  His  father  and  broth- 
er Darid  were  ambushed  by  the  Indians ; 
the  former  killed  and  scalped,  and  the  oth- 
er carried  into  captivity,  where  he  adopt- 
ed the  Indian  habits  and  manners,  but  af- 
terwards returned  to  his  friends.  Fair- 
bank  Moore  and  his  son  were  killed  by 
Indians  at  West  river  meadows,  two  miles 
north  of  Fort  Dummer,  and  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  the  latter,  carried  into  captiv- 
ity, in  1771, Stephen  Greenleaf,  from  Bos- 
ton, having  purchased  what  was  called  the 
Ooimmor's  Fanny  situated  where  the  east 
village  BOW  is,  opened  a  store  here,  which 
wae  supposed  to  be  the  first  store  within 
the  limits  of  Vermont.  The  time  the  town 
vras  organ ited  is  not  ascertained.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Doct.  Henry,  Wells 
was  the  first  town  clerk.  Colonel  Samuel 
Wells  was  the  first  representatite  for  the 
oounty  of  Cumberland,  under  the  then 
prevince  of  New  York.  As  the  transac- 
tions, during  the  celebrated  controversy 
with  New  York,  were  somewhat  similar 
in  several  of  the  old  towns  in  this  vicinity, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of 
Guilford,  Bennington,  &>c.  The  Con- 
gregaticnalists  are  the  most  numerous  de- 
nomination of  Christians.  Their  first  min- 
ister was  the  Rev.  AbnervReeve.  He  was 
settled  by  covenant  in  the  year  ]770,  and 
preached  about  26  years,  when,  by  his  own 
consent,  he  was  succeeded,  in  1794,  by 
the  Rev.  William  Wells,  from  Great  Brit- 
ain, whose  salary  was  yearly  granted  by 
the  town.  He  preached  about  20  years 
and  was  succeeded,  in  1814,  by  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Burge,  who  continued  about  6  years 
and  was.  dismissed  by  mutual  consent. 
He  was  succeeded  January  3,  ld21,  by  the 
Rev.  Jedediah  L.  Stark,  who  was  dismiss- 
ed April  24,  1839,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Corbin  Kidder,  the  present  min- 
ister, who  was  insUlled  October  15, 1839. 
The  first  meeting  house  was  built  by  the 
town  about  1772.    It  was  small  and  alar- 

fer  one  was  built  in  the  west  village  in 
785.  A  new  Congregational  parish  be- 
ing fbnned,  in  1815  they  erected  a  new 
aneiing  house  in  the  east  village,  which 
waa  dedicated  August  22, 1816,  and  set- 
tled the  Rev.  Jonathan  McGee,  January 
13, 1619.  He  was  dismissed  September 
l^  1634,  and  was  Buccee^cd  by  the  Rev. 


Charles  Walker,  the  present  incumbent, 
who  was  installed  January  1,  1835.  A 
society  of  Unitarians  erected  a  house  of 
worship  in  the  east  village  in  1831,  which 
was  dedicated  February  22,  1832,  and 
June  14, 1832,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Addi* 
son  Brown,  who  is  their  present  minister. 
There  is  a  Methodist  society  in  each  vil- 
lage, which  are  supplied  by  itinerant 
preachers ;  that  in  the  east  village  erected 
a  chapel  in  1837.  There  is  also  a  Baptist 
society  in  the  east  village,  which  are  about 
ereotin^r  a  house  of  worship.  An  Episco- 
pal parish  was  organized  here  in  1836,  by 
the  Rev.  David  S.  Devens,  under  tfale 
name  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  It  consists 
of  only  a  few  families  and  has  had  onlv 
occasional  ministerial  services.  An  acacf* 
emy  was  incorporated  in  the  west  village 
in  1801.  The  building  was  originally  56 
by  40  feet  and  two  stories  high,  to  which 
additions  have  since  been  made.  A  hi^h 
school  was  located  in  the  east  village  m 
1831,  and  is  in  successful  operation  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  David  M.  Kimball.  A- 
roong  the  men  of  this  town  who  are  distin- 
guished in  the  annals  of  the  state,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Hon.  Samuel  Knight,  Sam- 
uel  Wells,  Samuel  Gale,  Samuef  Stearns, 
L.  L.  D.,  Dr.  Henry  Wells,  Micah  Towns- 
end,  Hon.  John  Noyes,  James  £]liot.  Roy- 
al Tyler,  Rev.  Wm.  Wells,  D.  D.,  John 
Blake,  John  Steward,  Lemuel  Whitney, 
Jonathan  Hunt,  John  Holbrook,  Joseph 
Clark,  Samuel  Elliot  and  Samuel,  Clark. 
The  surface  of  the  town  is  considerably 
broken.  A  little  west  of  the  centre  are 
two  elevations  called  Great  and  Lttt/s 
Round  mountain.  They  are  both  accessi- 
ble, and  most  of  the  land  capable  of  culti- 
vation. The  soil  is  similar  to  that  gener- 
ally found  along  the  Connecticut,  consist- 
ing of  intervale,  sand,  loam  and  gravel, 
with  such  timber  as  is  naturally  adapted 
to  them.  The  principal  streams  are  West 
river  and  Whetstone  brook.  The  former 
runs  but  a  short  distance  in  town,  enter- 
ing it  from  Dummerston  and  falling  into 
Connecticut  river  near  the  northeast  cor- 
ner. Whetstone  brook  rises  in  Marlbo- 
rough and  runs  through  Brattleborough 
very  near  the  centre.  This  afiTords  many 
excellent  water  privileges,  which  are  al- 
ready occupied  by  a  great  variety  of  mills  ■ 
and  other  machinery.  Connecticut  river 
forms  the  eastern  boundary  for  about  six 
miles.  It  runs  in  several  plsces  with  a 
strong  current,  denominated  *'  The  swift 
water"  by  the  boatmen.  The  river  is 
crossed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  east  vil- 
lage, by  a  handsome  bridge,  built  in  1804, 
and  connecting  this  town  with  Hinsdale, 
New  Hampshire.  A  few  rods  above  the 
bridge  is  the  general  landing  place  for 
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neroliuidiM,  which  it  hroaght  into  town 
hjr  boats.  There  are  few  minerals  worthj 
of  notice.  Act^nolite  it  found  here  in 
steatite.  It  is  in  very  perfect  capillary 
crystals  which  are  grouped  together  in 
different  forms  and  sometimes  radicated. 
Argillaceous  slate  is  very  abundant,  and 
is  quarried  to  considerable  extent.  Mica 
is  found  of  rose  red  color  with  schorl 
in  quartz,  and  abundance  of  schorl  in 
beautiful  crystals,  and  also  the  red  ozyde 
of  titanium.  There  are  two  considerable 
Tillages,  one  standing  at  the  mouth  of 
Whetstone  brook,  called  the  East  VUlage^ 
and  the  other  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
called  the  West  Village,  The  east  Tillage 
is  one  of  the  most  actiTe  business  places 
in  the  state.  Besides  the  public  buildings, 
the  numerous  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, stores  and  mechanic  shops,  it  con- 
tains a  post  office,  bank,  two  printing  offi- 
06S,  7  water  power  printing  presses,*  and 
the  asylum  for  the  insane.t  FiTO  daily 
mails  arriTe  in  this  village  and  two  others 
less  frequently.  There  is  also  a  post  of- 
fice in  the  west  Tillage,  but  it  is  compara- 
tiTely  a  place  of  little  business.  Statistics 
of  1840.— Horses,375;  cattle,2,120;  sheep, 
3,350:  swine,  1,123;  wheat,  bu.  1,235; 
barley,  738 ;  oato,  9,920 ;  rye,  2,687 ;  b'k 
wheat,  412;  com,6,490;  potatoes,  27,460; 
hay,  tons,  3,358;  sugar,  lbs.  12,^0; 
wool,  4,058.     Population,  2623.     s.  o. 

BniDOKWATKR,  aposttown  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Windsor  county,  situated  in 
lat.  430  37*  and  long.  4<'22*,  and  bounded 
north  by  Barnard,  east  by  Woodstock, 
•outk  by  Plymouth  and  west  bv  Sher- 
.hurne.  The  length  of  the  western  bounda- 
rr  is,  by  the  charter,  eight  miles,  that  of 
the  eastern  seven  miles  and  a  half,  and  of 
the  northern  and  southern  six  miles  each, 

giving  an  area  of  461  miles.  Barnard, 
oweTer,  claims  and  is  now  in  possession 
of  a  strip  of  land  abovt  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  extending  across  the  north  end 
of  the  town,  and  this  toe  undec  a  charter 
derived  from  the  same  source,  and  dated 
seven  days  later  than  th^tt  of  Bridgewa- 
ter.  Bridgewater  is  45  miles  south  from 
Montptflier,  17  northwest  from  Windsor, 
and  60  northeast  from  Bennington.  Its 
charter  is  dated  July  10, 1761.  Dea.  Asa 
iJones  «nrveyed  a  lot  of  land  in  Bridge- 
water,  in  September,  1779,  and  the  next 
winter,  removed  his  family  into  this  town 
firom  Woodstock,  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
on  handsleds.    This  was  the  first  family 


case  tMf 


*  In  1838,  th«  butineM  dona  at  Uolbrook  & 
Ftneodm't  paper  mill,  printinf  olBoe  and  blnde- 
Tif,  amomud  to  about  fSOOUXK).  Biooa  that  period 
tbo  mtabiishment  haa  been  transferred  to  the  Tjpo- 
ffraphical  Company,  and  the  amount  of  buiiineee  not 
Known.  j 

t  For  an  aseooat  ofths  Aajloai,  aas  part  itosiid, 
page  919. 


in  town.    Mr.  Amos  Blendall 
the  spring  following,  May,  1780,  and  ^ 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Dea.  Jones.  Thi« 
was  the  first  couple  married,  and  was  tbm 
second  family  in  town.    Their  daughter, 
Lucy,  was  the  first  child  born.    In  11B3, 
Messrs.  Isaiah  Shaw  and  Cephas  SheldoQ 
moved  their  families  into  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  they  having  commenced  ion- 
provements  the  year  berore.  Capt.  James 
Fletcher  came  in  with  his  family  about 
the  same  time.    In  1784,  settlements  were 
commenced  along  the  river  in  the  sontk 
part  of  the  town,  by  the  Messrs.  Sooth- 
gates,  Hawkins  and  Topliff^  and  from  this 
time  the  settlement  proceeded  rapidly  for 
a  number  of  years.    The  first  saw  mill 
was  erected  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
in  1784,  by  Mr.  George  Boyce.     The 
Messrs.  Hawkins  built  one  which  west 
into  operation  in  1785,  and  the  MessBB. 
Sonthgates  another  which  went  into  ope- 
ration soon  after.    The  latter  gentlemen, 
also  built  in  1786,  the  first  gristmill.  Mr. 
Joseph  Boyce  had  the  first  framed  house. 
The  first  town  meeting  was  held  and  the 
town  organized,  March  30, 1785,  at  which 
time  John  Hawkins  was  chosen  town 
clerk,  Richard  Southgate,  Tsaiah  Shaw 
and  James  Fletcher,  selectmen,  and  Jo- 
seph   Hawkins    constable.     The    town 
was  first  represented,  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, by  John  Hawkins,  in  1784. — 
The  religious  denominations,  in  Bridge- 
water,  are   Congre^tionalists,  Baptists, 
Methodists,    Christians   and    Universal- 
ists.    The  Congregational   church    was 
the  first  collected  in  town.    It  was  oraan- 
ized  January  1,  1793,  and  then  consisted 
of  20  members.    Mr.  John  Ransom  was 
ordained  over  it,  March  4, 1795,  and  con- 
tinued to  preach  here  jthe  greatest  part  of 
the  time  till  1802.    Since  that  period  they 
have  not  had  regular  preaching.    They 
have  a  meeting  house  in  the  south  part  of 
the  town,  erected  May  1,  1826.    There 
is  another  meeting  house  situated  in  the 
village  in  the  south  part  of  the  tpwn, 
whi<m  was  raised  July  4, 1829,  and  belongs 
principally  to  the  Universalists.  The  other 
denominations  have  no  houses  forworship. 
The  Baptist  churcl^vas  organised  June  6, 
1806,  and  then  consisted  <»  11  members. 
It  was  for  more  than  30  years  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  Elder  Nehemiah  Wood- 
ward.   This  town  has,  generally,  boMi 
very  healthy.    The  dysentery  has,  some- 
times, prevailed  and  carried  off  a  number 
of  children.    In  1813,  the  lung  fever  pie- 
vailed  to  an  alarming  degree,    it  sweet 
off  great  numbers  of  the  most  respeotahis 
and  useful  citisens.     Nineteen  persoes 
died  in  Bridgewater  of  this  disease  in  the 
month  of  Mmh,  a  gitat  portion  of  whom 
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wtre  iMftde  of  ftmiliM.  There  hare  been 
BO  remarkable  inetancee  of  longeyity, 
Sereral  baye  lived  to  the  age  of  90  jears. 
In  Angnft,  1829,  Mr.  Aaron  Lamb,  while 
•inking  a  well  about  80  rode  north  of  Ot- 
t4  Qoechee  river,  dng  up  a  living  froff,  at 
the  depth  96  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
groimd.  It  was  in  a  state  oF  torpor  when 
taken  np,  but  revived  after  beinff  ex- 
poeed  a  short  time  to  the  atmosphere. 
This  town  is  watered  by  OttA  Qoechee 
river,  which  runs  throuffh  the  south  part,^ 
and  by  several  considerable  branches. 
These  streams  afford  numerous  mill  priv- 
ileges. The  surface  of  this  town  is  un- 
even and  some  parts  rough  and  stoney. 
Alonff  the  river,  are  tracts  of  valuable  in- 
terval, and  there  are  man^  good  farms 
in  other  parts.  The  summits  of  the  hills 
are,  in  ffeneral,  covered  with  spruce  and 
haralock ;  the  timber,  on  other  parts,  is 
mostly  maple,  beech,  and  birch.  The 
rocks  are  mica,  and  talco-argillaceous 
•late,  gneiss,  limestone,  qnartz,£c.  There 
is  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  steatite,  sit- 
uated nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
It  has  been  manufactured  to  some  extent, 
and  makes  excellent  iambs,  hearths,  Ac. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  steatite,  are  large 
quantities  of  beautiful  green  talc,  iron 
ore  is  found  in  several  places.  Ghumets 
in  perfect  dodechedral  crystals  are  com- 
mon, and  several  handsome  specimens  of 
rock  crystal,  crystals  of  homblend  and 
•ohorl,  have  been  found.  There  is  a 
•mall  village,  on  the  river,  near  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  town  in  which  are  a 
meeting  house,  several  mills,  factories, 
•tores,  and  mechanic's  shops.  Statistieg 
^  1840.— Horses,  318;  cattle,  1,943; 
•keep,  9,309;  swine,  7^;  wheat,  bush. 
3465;  barley,  101;  oats  13,628;  rye,  480; 
book  wheat,  2,119;  Ind.com,  5,815;  po- 
tatoes, 47,215 ;  hay,  tons,  4,541 ;  sugar, 
Ibe.  34,725 ;  wool,  21,426.    Pop.  1363. 

Bkidport,  a  post  town,  in  the  west  part 
of  Addison  county,  in  lat.  43«  68',  and 
long.  3<»  44*,  bounded  north  by  Addison, 
east  by  Weybridge  and  Cornwall,  south 

fbr  Shoreham,  and  west  by  Lake  Cham- 
lain,  which  separates  it  from  Crown 
oint,  N.  Y.  It  is  eight  miles  west  of 
Middlebnry,  35  south  of  Burlington,  and 
41  southwest  of  Montpelier.  It  was  char- 
tered,  October  10, 1761,  to  64  proprietors, 
mostly  of  Massachusetts,  of  whom  £ph- 
raim  Doolittle  and  Benjamin  Raymond 
were  active  in  the  early  settlement,  and 
it  contains  about  42  square  miles.  The 
first  attempt  to  settle  the  town,  was  made 
in  1768,  but  was  abandoned  at  that  time 
on  account  of  the  urgency  of  the  New- 
Tork  claims.  The  first  permanent  settler 
was  Philip  Stone,  who  was  also  the  first 


colonel  in  the  county.  In  1768,  being 21 
years  of  age,  he  came  from  Groton,  Mass., 
to  this  place,  purchased  a  lot  of  land,  and 
commenced  clearing  it.  Two  families,  by 
the  name  of  Richardson  and  Smith,  set* 
tied  under  N.  Y.  titles  about  the  same 
time,  and  three  others,  by  the  name  of 
Towner,  Chipman  and  Plumer,  under  N. 
H.  titles.  The  settlers  mostly  retired  be- 
fbre  Burgoyne  and  his  lurmy  in  1776  and 
*7.  Durinffthe  controversy  with  New- 
York,  no  Mirmishing  happened  in  thie 
town  between  the  New-York  and  New 
Hampshire  claimants,  but  the  inhabitants, 
fk'equently,  aided  their  neighbors  in  the 
adjoining  towns,  in  inflicting  the  cus- 
tomary punishment  of  whipping  noon  the 
Yorkers,  who  refused  to  retire  after  the 
usual  warning.  In  1772,  Ethan  Allen, 
having  been  declared  an  outlaw  by  the 
New-York  government,  and  a  bounty  of- 
fered for  his  apprehension,  called  in  com- 
pany with  £H  Roberts,  of  Vergennes,  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Richards  of  this  town. 
In  the  evening,  six  soldiers  from  Crown 
Point  garrison,  all  armed,  as  were  Allen 
and  Roberts,  stopped  for  the  night.  Mrs. 
Richards  overheard  them  making  their 
arrangement  to  take  Allen  and  get  the 
bounty.  All  was  quiet  till  bed  time,  when 
Mrs.  Richards,  on  lighting  Allen  and 
Roberts  into  another  room,  raised  a  win- 
dow, at  which  the^  silentlv  escaped* 
When  the  soldiers  discovered  that  they 
were  gone,  they  reprimanded  Mrs.  Rich- 
ards severely  for  favouring  their  escape. 
But  she  replied  that «« it  was  for  the  safe- 
ty of  her  house,  for  had  they  been  taken 
here,  the  Hampshire  men  would  have 
tom  it  down  over  their  heads.'*  Novem- 
ber 25, 1773,  Samuel  Smith,  from  N.  J., 
moved  hisfamilv  into  town,  having  been 
three  years  in  the  vicinity,  and  his  wa* 
the  second  familv  which  remained  perma^ 
nently  here.  Philip  Stone  was  married 
the  same  day  to  a  Miss  Ward,  of  Addison, 
whose  family  had  recently  moved  into 
that  town  from  Dover,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Victo* 
ry  came  with  his  family,  the  following 
winter.  He  died  on  an  island  in  lake 
Greorge  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  having 
no  person  with  him  but  a  son  14  years  old^ 
with  a  skiff.  The  lad  tarried  by  his  dead 
father  till  some  people  came  so  near  thai 
he  hailed  tbem,  who  came  on  shore,  bur- 
ied his  father,  and  took  him  off.  Th» 
early  settlers  suffered  extremely  from  fe- 
ver and  ague,  and  ihe  long,  or  lake  fever. 
They  had  no  roads  for  many  years,  ex- 
cept the  lake  and  the  road  from  Charles- 
town  to  Crown  Point,  which  passed 
throngb  this  town.  They  derived  much 
aid  from  the  garrison  at  Crown  Point,  in 
occasional  suppHes  of  provisions  and  other 
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BeceMariefl,  and  were  encouraged  by  the 
cheapness  of  the  land,  it  being  only  about 
$20,  a  right  of  360  acres,  so  that  the  set- 
tlement continued  slowly  to  advance  till 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution  in 
1775.  And  then  the  hope  of  its  speedy 
close  induced  most  of  the  settlers  to  re- 
main on  their  farms,  for  two  or  three  of 
the  first  years,  except  on  occasional  a- 
larms,  when  they  retired  into  the  county 
of  Rutland  or  Bennington:  A  few  inci- 
dents may  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  these  times,  and  of  the  state  of  the 
families  here  and  in  the  other  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  state,  during  the  war. 
These  parts  were  frequently  subject  to 
the  depredations  of  the  merciless  Indians, 
who,  generally,  fell  upon  the  settlements 
before  they  had  any  warning  of  their  ap- 
proach. As  they  seldom  molested  wo- 
men and  children,  it  was  custoniary  for 
the  men  to  flee  into  the  woods  till  the  in- 
dians  had  performed  their  work  of  plun- 
der. At  one  time  a  party  of  them  enter- 
ed the  house  of  Mr.  Btone,  giving  him 
but  just  time  to  escape,  and  after  strip- 
ping it  of  every  thing  of  value  to  them, 
the  principal  Sanhoop  put  on  the  finest 
shirt  it  afforded,  and  swaggering  away  to 
the  hoffsty,  selected  the  fa^st  hog,  and  of- 
flciated  as  cfaieff  butcher,  flourishing  his 
fine  bloody  sleeves,  while  his  comrades, 
hooping  and  dancing,  carried  it  away  to 
their  canoes.  At  another  time,  a  party 
of  Indians,  coming  up  the  bank,  were  dis- 
covered by  Mrs.  Stone,  in  season  to  throw 
some  things  out  of  a  back  window  into 
the  weeds,  put  a  few  in  her  bosom,  and 
sit  down  to  her  carding.  The  Indians, 
after  taking  what  they  could  find  else- 
where, came  about  Mrs.  Stone  and  the 
children.  One  of  them  seeifiing  to  sus- 
pect that  she  had  some  valuable  articles 
concealed  about  her  person,  attempted  to 
pull  them  from  her  bosom,  whereupon  she 
atruk  him  on  the  faoe  with  the  teeth  side 
of  her  card  so  violently  that  he  withdrew 
his  hand,  while  a  tall  young  savage  was 
flourishing  his  tomahawk  over  her  head. 
Upon  this  an  old  Indian  cried  out,  *<  Good 
Mfvaw,  good  sqttawy"  and  burst  into  a 
laugh  of  derision  at  his  companions  for 
being  beaten.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  in  1775,  when  Allen  and 
Warner  were  mustering  the  militia  to 
surprise  the  garrison  at  Tioonderoga,  a 
Mr.  Douglass  was  dispatched  to  this  town 
to  procure  aid  in  men,  and  boats,  to  con- 
vey over  the  troOps,  an  account  of  which 
has  been  given  in  part  second,  page  33. 
During  the  war  there  were  two  skirmish- 
es in  this  town  between  small  scouts,  in 
which  three  or  four  men  were  killed.  Af- 
ter the  oaptore  of  Bi^foyae,  and  three 


weeks  before  the  British  evacuated  Ti- 
oonderoga, a  party  from  Otter  creek, 
came  out  in  the  night  and  plundered  the 
house  of  a  tory ,  by  the  name  of  Prindk, 
who  was  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Stone.  Prin- 
dle,  not  owning  the  house,  set  it  on  fire, 
and,  retreating  on  board  a  British  armed 
vessel  on  the  lake,  implicated  Mr.  Stone 
in  the  robberv  and  burning.  He,  antici- 
pating mischief,  kept  in  the  bushes  near 
the  ^nk  to  observe  their  movements, 
where  the  British  discovered  him  and  let 
off  a  volley  of  grape  shot,  which  struck 
among  the  trees  above  him,  and  also  fired 
upon  nis  house,  some  of  the  shot  entering 
the  room  where  the  family  was.  They, 
then,  sent  a  boat  on  shore,  took  Mr.  Btona 
and  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  Ticondero- 

fo  where  he  remained  three  weeks.  Mrs. 
tone  expecting  he  would  be  sent  to  Que- 
bec, went  to  him  in  a  canoe,  a  distance  of 
13  miles,  with  no  other  company  than  her 
brother,  a  lad  only  ten  years  old,  to  carry 
him  clothes,  leaving  her  two  children,  tlie 
oldest  but  four  years  old,  alone  at  home. 
She  had  to  tarry  all  night  before  she  could 
gain  admittance.  On  ^r  return  she  found 
her  children  safe,  the  oldest  having  un- 
derstood enough  of  her  directions  to  fbed 
and  take  care  of  the  younger.  In  1778, 
the  inhabitants,  despairing  of  immediate 
peace,  and  being  continually  harraeeed, 
mostly  abandoned  the  town.  Nathan  and 
Marshal  Smith,  and  John  Ward,  who  wae 
just  married,  however,  staid.  On  the  4tJft 
of  November,  1776,  they,  bein^  together, 
were  taken  by  a  party  of  British  undcf 
Major  Carleton,  who  collected  39  prison- 
ers, men  and  bc^s,  in  this  vicinity,  to  car- 
ry to  Canada.  He  discharged  two  of  the 
prisoners,  Elijah  Grandy  and  Thoraee 
Shinkly,  with  a  batteau  to  carry  the  wo- 
men and  children  to  the  Americans,  while 
he  detained  their  fathers,  husbands  and 
older  sons.  The  parting  was  a  scene 
which  affected  a  sailor's  heart,  and  caused 
him  to  say,  *'  I  never  saw  "but  one  such 
scene  before,  and  that  was  when  our  fleet 
sailed  for  America,  and  some  leaped  over 
board  to  reach  their  friends  on  shore,  but 
were  pursued  and  brought  back."  Ward 
swung  his  hat  and  cried  to  his  wife  and 
the  rest,  *'  /fever  fiund  it,  we  shaU  soon  r»- 
tum.'*  They  reached  Quebec,  Decern^ 
ber  6,  and  were  kept  kept  in  prison  16 
months  and  19  days.  In  the  spring,  after 
two  dreary  winters,  in  which  several  of 
the  party  died,  about  40  of  the  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  the  two  Smiths,  Ward 
and  Sturdifit  were  removed  30  leagues 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  set  to 


work.  From  this  place  eight  of  the  pri- 
soners deserted,  among  whom-  were  the 
four  just  named.    Of  thett  Sturdifit  wee 
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retaken  and  remained  a  prisoner  till  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  other  three,  after 
almost  incredible  perseverance  and  suffer- 
ings and  hair-breadth  escapes,  succeeded 
in  making  their  way  through  the  Wilder- 
ness to  the  fort  at  Pittsford  * 

Bridport  was  organized  March  529, 1784, 
and  J.  N.  Bennet  was  first  town  clerk.  It 
was  first  represented  in  1786,  by  Nathan 
Manley.  There  are  three  churches  and 
three  meeting  houses  in  town.  The  Con- 
gregationalist  church  was  organized  June 
§0,  1790,  and  now  consists  of  200  mem- 
bers. Their  meeting  house  stands  in  the 
Tillage,  and  was  dedicated  in  1813.  The 
Key.  Increase  Graves  was  installed  over 
this  church  February  26,  1794.  On  the 
7th  of  June,  1827,  the  Key.  James  F.  Mc 
Ewen  was  settled  as  colleague  of  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Graves,  then  advanced  in  age,  and 
December  1, 1829,  both  were  dismissed. 
The  Rev.  Dana  Lamb,  the  present  pas- 
tor, was  settled  February  16,  1831.  The 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1804.  It 
now  consists  of  about  80  members.  Their 
meeting  house  is  situated  about  a  mile 
firom  the  lake,  and  their  present  minister 
is  Elder  Alfred  Harvey.  The  Methodist 
society  was  organized  in  1800.  The 
church  consists  of  about  60  members  and 
is  supplied  with  circuit  preaching.  Their 
house  for  worship,  butlt  in  1821,  is  in  the 
village.  There  has  been  a  small  society 
of  Protestant  Methodists  here.  There 
have  been  several  general  revivals  of  re- 
ligion. The  first  in  1803,  subjects  about 
iOO.  The  second  in  1813,  upwards  of 
100 ;  and  the  third  in  1821.  Of  the  fruits 
of  the  latter  about  90  united  with  the 
Congregational  church  and  a  considerable 
number  with  the  other  churches.  There 
were  also  considerable  revivals  in  1831, 
1836,  and  1841.  The  dysentery  prevailed 
here  in  1802,  of  which  16  died.  Of  the  epi- 
demic in  1813,  about  50  died.  In  1822,  25 
died  here  of  the  dysentery.  The  surface  of 
this  town  is  very  level,  and  the  soil,  gen- 
erally, is  a  brittle  marl,  or  clay.  The  hills 
are  a  loam  and  red  slaty  sandstone.  A 
range  of  shelly  blue  slate  extends  through 
the  town,  lying,  generally,  a  IRtle  below 
the  surface.  The  prevailing  timber,  in  the 
west  part  of  the  town,  is  oak,  with  white 
and  some  Norway  pine,  along  the  lake 
shore.  In  the  eastern  part  it  is,  principally, 
maple  and  beech.  The  raising  of  sheep  has 
been  the  chief  occupation  of  the  people  for 
Mveral  jrears  past,  which  accounts  for  the 
decrease  of  population.  This  town  is  poorly 
watered,  there  being  no  durable  mill 
streams,  and  the  springs  and  ground,  gen- 
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erally,  being  impregnated  with  epsom 
salts,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia.  For  family 
use,  rain  water  is,  generally,  employed.  It 
is  preserved  in  large  reservoirs,  or  cisterns 
set  in  the  ground.  Of  the  brackish  water, 
in  this  town,  cattle  are  extremely  fond, 
and  it  serves,  in  a  manner,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  salt.  Some  of  the  springs  are  so 
strongly  impregnated,  that,  in  time  of  low 
water,  a  pailful  will  yield  a  pound  of  the 
salts.  The  discovery  of  these  salts  as  an 
ingredient  in  the  waters  here,  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  Sylvanus  Chapin,  and  they 
were  manufactured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, as  early  as  1790,  but  the  cheapness 
of  the  imported  salts  has  prevented  much 
being  done  at  the  business  for  some  years 
past.  There  is  a  small  but  neat  and 
pleasantly  located  village,  consisting  of 
about  25  dwelling  houses.  The  prospect, 
from  the  *<  common,**  of  the  mountain 
and  lake  scenery  is  very  fine.  This  town 
has  its  medicinal  spring  impregnated  with 
sulphurated  hydrogen,  similar  to  those 
which  are  so  common  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state.  There  are  several  landing 
places  of  ^oods  on  the  lake  shore,  and  in 
the  town  six  stores,  one  tavern,  one  grrist 
and  four  saw  mills,  and  12  school  dis- 
tricts. SUUisHcs  of  1840.— Horses,  452 ; 
cattle,  4,672 ;  sheep,  27,228 ;  swine,  776 ; 
wheat,  bu.  2,920 ;  barley,  24 ;  oato,  10,700; 
rye,  487 ;  buck  wheat,  629 ;  Indian  com, 
2,988 ;  poUtoes,  15,820 ;  hay,  tons,  11,- 
475 ;  sugar,  lbs.  484  ;  wool,  69,164.  Pop- 
ulation,  J480. 

Brighton,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Essex  county,  in  lat.  44<»  45*,  and 
long,  b**  6*  and  bounded  northerly  by 
Wenlock,  easterly  by  Ferdinand,  south- 
erly by  Newark  and  a  part  of  Westmore 
and  Easthaven,  and  westerly  by  Charles- 
ton. It  was  chartered  August  13,  1781, 
to  Col.  Joseph  Nightingale  and  associates 
of  Providence,  R.  I.  and  contains  ^,970 
acres.  It  was  named  Random  by  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Brown,  it  being  a  random 
purchase  rrom  an  agent  sent  to  Provi- 
dence, from  Vermont.  The  name  was 
altered  to  Brighton  November  3,  l&S2s, 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  18!^ 
by  Enos  Bishop ;  and  John  Stevens  mov- 
ed hts  family  into  the  town  in  1825.  The 
settlement  is  mostly  in  the  westerly  part 
of  the  town.  The  town  was  organized  in 
March  1832.  William  Malada  was  first 
town  clerk,  and  Timothy  Cory  first  repre- 
sentative. The  township  is  watered  chief- 
ly by  Ferren's  river  and  other  head 
branches  of  Clyde  river,  but  some  of  the 
head  branches  of  the  Passumpsic  and 
Nulhegan  rivers  originate  here.  Pitkin*s 
pond  and  Knowlton  lake  discharge  their 
waters  through  Clyde  river.  This  is  eon^ 
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•idered  »  very  good  township  of  land, and 
contains  much  excellent  white  pine  tim- 
ber with  several  fine  mill  sites.  Two  saw 
mills  and  one  shingle  mill  have  been 
erected,  and,  at  Aldrioh's  mills  on  Clyde 
fiver,  are  the  rudiments  of  a  village. 
Statutics  of  1840.— Horses,  27;  catUe, 
118 ;  sheep,  242 ;  swine,  71  ;  wheat,  bu. 
358;  barley,  63;  oats,  1,092;  rye,  43; 
buckwheat,  277  ;  In.  corn,  54 ;  potatoes, 
4,700 ;  hay,  tons,  246  ;  sugar,  lbs.  6,050; 
wool,  348.    Population,  157. 

Bristol,  a  post  town  in  the  nortlieast- 
em  part  of  Addison  county,  in  lat.  44<>  7' 
and  long.  3^  59,  is  bounded  north  by 
Monkton  and  Starksboro'  east  by  Lincoln 
and  Starksboro'  south  by  Middlebury  and 
AveiT*8  Gore  and  west  by  New-Haven. 
It  is  25  miles  southwest  from  Montpelier, 
and  the  same  distance  southeast  from 
Burlington.  It  was  chartered  to  Samuel 
Averill  and  his  associates,  by  the  name  of 
Pocock,  June  26, 1762,  and  contains  about 
96,000  acres.  The  name  was  altered  to 
Bristol,  October  21,  1789.  The  settle- 
ment  of  this  town  was  commenced  im- 
mediately afler  the  revolutionary  war, 
bv  Samuel  Stewart  and  Eden  Johnson. 
These  were  soon  joined  by  Benjamin 
Or  is  wold,  Cyprian,  Calvin  and  Jonathan 
Eastman,  Justus  Allen  and  others.  The 
town  was  organized  March  2,  1789;  and 
fiamuel  Ranny  was  first  town  clerk,  and 
Robert  Holly  first  representative.  There 
are  three  religious  societies,  the  Baptist, 
the  Methodist  and  the  Congregational. 
Each  of  these  societies  has  a  good  meet- 
ing house,  that  of  the  Baptist  erected  in 
1819,  of  the  Methodist  in  1840,  and  of  the 
Congregationalist  in  1841 .  The  first  or- 
dained minister  was  the  Rev.  Amos 
Steams.  The  present  ministers  are,  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Gale,  Baptist,  the  Rev.  B. 
O.  Meeker,Methodist,  and  the  Rev.  Calvin 
Butler.  The  Congregational  church  was 
organised  July  8,  1805.  The  epidemic  of 
1812,  prevailed  here,  but  was  not  very 
mortal.  About  one  third  of  this  town  lies 
entirely  west  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  is  very  level,  rich  and  productive. 
The  remainder  of  the  town  is  broken  and 
a  considerable  part  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion. A  considerable  mountain  extends 
through  the  town  from  north  to  south. 
That  part  of  it  north  of  the  Great  Notch, 
throuffh  which  New-Huven  river  passes, 
is  called  the  Hog  Back,  and  that  on  the 
south  is  called  South  mounUin.  A  part 
•f  the  latter  was  formerly  much  infested 
with  rattle  snakes.  New-Haven  river, 
enters  this  town  from  the  southeast,  and 
before  it  reaches  the  centre  of  the  town, 
receives  Baldwin  creek  from  the  north. 
Ailer  passing  the  Notch  and  Bristol  vil* 


lage  it  runs  some  distance  nearly  soath 
and  then  turns  to  the  west  into  New- 
Haven.  There  are  three  natural  ponds 
here ;  the  largest  called  Bristol  pond,  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  long  and  three  fourths  of  a 
mile  wide.  In  the  west  part  of  the  town 
is  a  spring  which  is  slightly  medicinal, 
and  is  sometimes  visited.  There  is  a  bed 
of  iron  ore  in  the  part  of  the  town  next  to 
Monkton,  and  there  have  been  several 
forges  here,but  two  only  are  now  in  opera^ 
tion,  making  annually  about  100  tens  of 
wrought  iron.  Most  of  the  ore  which  w 
used  here,  is  brought  from  Monkton  and 
from  a  bed  in  Moriah,  N.  T.  west  of  lake 
Champlain.  This  town  furnishes  large 
quantities  of  sawed  lumber,  which  are  sent 
to  market.  The  village  is  near  the  centre 
of  the  town,  upon  New-Haven  river,  im- 
mediately afler  it  passes  the  Notch  in  the 
mountain.  It  is  very  pleasantly  located  and 
has  70  dwelling  houses  and  about  400  in* 
habitants.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  water- 
ed by  an  aqueduct  nearly  400  rods  in 
length,  laid  in  water  lime.  The  village 
contains  3  meeting  hQUscs,2  school  houses, 
6  stores,  2  taverns  and  the  usual  variety 
of  mechanics'  shops.  It  is  10  miles  from 
Vergennes  and  11  from  Middlebury.  The 
town  contains  9  school  districts,  2  grist 
and  11  saw  mills,  1  fulling  mill  and  card- 
ing machine,  2  forges,  &c.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  213;  cattle,  995;  sheep, 
3,973;  swine,  596;  wheat,  bu.  1,524; 
oats,  7,540;  rye,  1,087;  buckwheat,  348  ; 
Ind.  corn,  6,300;  potatoes,  25,150;  hay, 
tons,  2,252;  sugar,  lbs.  9^500;  wool, 
11 ,800.    Population,  1,233. 

Broad  Brook,  a  small  mill  stream, 
which  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  Barnard, 
runs  across  the  southeast  corner  of  Roy- 
alton  and  falls  into  White  river  in  Sharon. 

Bromley.  This  name  was  altered  to 
Peru,  February  3,  1804.     See  Peru. 

Brookfielo,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Orange  county,  in  lat.  44^  2'  and 
long.  4^^  25,  is  bounded  north  by  Will* 
iamstown,east  by  Chelsea,  south  by  Ran- 
dolph and' a  part  of  Braintree,  and  west 
by  Roxbury.  It  lies  16  miles  south  from 
Montpelier  and  40  northwesterly  from 
Windbsor.  This  township  was  granted 
November  6, 1780,  and  chartered  August 
5, 1781,  to  Phinehas  Lyman  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  contains  36  square  miles.  The 
first  settlement  of  this  town  was  begun  in 
1779,  by  Shubal  Cross  and  family.  Mrs. 
Cross  was  the  first  woman  who  came  into 
town,  and  on  that  account  was  presented, 
l^y  the  proprietors,  with  100  acres  of  land. 
Mr.  Howard's  family  came  in  about  the 
same  time  and  Caleb  Martin,  John  Ly- 
man, Jonathan  Pierce,  John  and  Noah 
Payne,  and  seyeral  others  came  in  soon 
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after.  The  early  settlers  were  principally 
from  Conn.  Capt.  Cross  built  the  first 
grist  and  saw  mill.  Timothy  Cole  was 
the  first  town  clerk  and  Jonathan  Pierce 
the  first  representative.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Freewill  Baptists,  Methodists  and 
Uniyersalists.  The  Congregationalist 
ohuroh  was  organized,  July  11,  1787,  and 
the  Rev.  Elijah  Lyman  ordained  over  it 
April  8,  1769,  and  continned  pastor  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  April  12, 1628. 
Mr.  Lyman  was  a  native  of  Tolland, 
Conn,  and  graduated  at  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, in  1786.  He  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  pastor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wild, 
who  is  a  native  of  West  Fairlee,  graduated 
at  the  University  of  Vt.  in  1828,  and  was 
ordained  over  this  church,  July  1,  1830. 
This  was  for  many  years  the  only  reli- 
gious society  in  town,  and  the  others  are 
still  comparatively  small.  There  are  four 
houses  for  public  worship  belonging  to 
the  several  religious  denominations,  that 
of  the  Congregationalists  was  erected  in 
1806.  In  1789  there  were  52  families  in 
town.  The  number  of  deaths  in  town 
from  that  time  up  to  1842,  is  805.  The 
smallest  number  of  deaths  in  one  year 
was  ofte,  the  greatest  34,  the  average 
number  14.  The  years  of  most  remarka- 
ble mortality,  were  1795, 1801, 1807, 1808, 
1811,  1813,  and  1823.  This  township  lies 
nearly  on  the  height  of  land  between 
White  and  Winooski  river,  and  parts  of  it 
are  broken ;  but  it  is  mostly  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion and  is  very  productive,  particularly  in 
grass.  It  is  well  watered  with  spring 
and  brooks,  but  has  no  very  good  mill 
privileges.  The  principal  stream  is  the 
second  branch  of  White  river,  which 
originates  in  Williamstown,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Stevens'  branch  of  Winooski 
river,  and  runs  through  the  eastern  part 
of  this  town  into  Randolph  There  are 
•everal  considerable  [wnds,  some  of  which 
afford  streams,  a  considendile  part  of  the 
year  sufficient  fbr  mills  and  other  machine- 
ry. Colt's  pond  near  the  north  village 
is  crossed  by  a  floating  bridge  25  rods 
long.  Around  and  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  [M)nd  in  the  west  part  of  the  town 
is  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  marl,  from 
which  very  good  lime  is  manufactured. 
There  are  three  good  stage  roads  passing 
through  the  town  leading  from  Montpelier 
to  White  river.  There  are  13  school  dis- 
tricts, a  female  seminary,  a  town  library 
consisting  of  about  600  volumes,  4  taverns, 
3  stores,  &c.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
546;  caUle,  2^406;  sheep,  12,693 ;  swine, 
1,641;  wheat,  bu.  6,127;  barley,  176; 
oaU,  26,251 ;  rye,  321 ;  buckwheat,  4,095  ; 
Ind.  com,  7,042;  potatoes,  70,686;  hay, 


tons,   1,412;    sugar,  lbs.  26,486;   wool, 
25,757.    Population,  1,789. 

Brookline,  a  small  post  town  in  tba 
eastern  part  of  Windham  county,  in  lat. 
43<»  1',  is  bounded  north  by  Athens,  east 
by  Westminster  and  Putney,  south  by 
Putney  and  Dummerston,  and  west  by 
Townshend  and  Newfane,  being  in  part 
separated  firom  the  latter  by  West  river« 
It  is  about  eight  miles  in  length  and  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  miles  iji 
width.  It  was  set  off  from  Putney  and 
Athens  and  incorporated  into  a  township, 
October  30,  1794,  and  derives  its  nani# 
from  Grassy  brook  which  runs  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  town  from  north 
to  south,  and  empties  into  West  river  ott 
the  southwestern  boundary.  Its  area  i» 
about  17  square  miles.  The  town  was 
organized  in  March,  1795,  and  John  Wat- 
ers was  first  town  clerk.  It  was  first  rep- 
resented in  1823,  by  Benjamin  Ormsbee. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  thit 
township  by  Cyrus  Whitcomb,  jr.,  David 
Ay  res,  Samuel  Skinner,  and  Jonah  Moore 
about  the  year  1777.  The  first  settlers 
had  many  hardships  to  endure,  but  nothing 
more  than  is  common  in  new  settlement6 
generally.  There  are  two  religious  soci- 
eties, a  Baptist  society,  close  communioo, 
and  a  union  or  open  communion  society, 
each  having  a  good  house  of  worship* 
The  former  was  organized  in  1798  and 
has  had  the  following  ministers;  Rev« 
Amos  Beck  with,  settled  in  1802  and  ro» 
mained  but  a  short  time.  Rev.  Isaac  Well- 
more,  settled  Nov.  2, 1806,  continued  18 
years.  Rev.  David  Cutler,  October  3, 
1827,  two  years.  Rev.  Denzil  M.  Crorae, 
May,  1837,  one  year,  and  Rev.  John 
Baldwin,  the  present  minister,  settled  in 
April,  1838.  A  deep  valley  runs  through 
tlie  whole  length  of  the  township  from 
north  to  south,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
runs  Grassy  Brook^  which  rises  in  Athens 
and  falls  into  West  river  near  the  south* 
west  corner  of  Brookline.  Along  the 
whole  of  the  east  line  of  the  town,  is  a 
considerable  elevation.  West  river  forms 
for  a  short  distance,  the  western  boundary. 
During  a  violent  freshet,  some  years 
since,  a  bed  of  kaolin,  or  porcelain  clay 
was  laid  open  in  this  town.  The  soil  is 
better  adapted  to  the  production  of  grass 
than  grain.  There  is  a  medicinal  spring 
in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  which  is 
considered  efficacious  in  cutaneous  af- 
fections. The  town  has- always  been  re- 
markably healthy.  There  are  four  school 
districts  and  school  houses,  one  tavern, 
one  saw  mill  and  one  grist  mill,  but  the 
mill  privileges  are  not  very  good.  Static 
ties  of  1840.— Horses,  7o;  cattle,  679; 
sheep,  1,553;    swine,  201;    wheait,  ha. 
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S94;  barlej,  6;  oati,  3,904:  rye,  34^; 
back  wheat,  196 ;  Ind.  corn,  2,815  ;  pota- 
toeB,  9,«»99 ;  Jity,  tons,  937 ;  BOgar,  lbs. 
3,590;  wool,  3,331.    PopnIaUon,  338. 

Browhivotoit,  a  pott  town  in  Orleani 
ooantv,  in  lat.  44«  49*  and  long.  4?  51',  ia 
bounded  Rortheaaterly  by  Salem  and 
Charleston,  sontbeaaterly  by  Westmore, 
■onthwesterly  by  Barton,  and  west  by 
north  by  Orleans,  and  a  small  part  of 
Irasbnrgh.  It  is  95  miles  north  from 
Windsor,  45  north  by  east  from  Montpe- 
lier,  and  57  northeast  fVom  Barlington. 
It  waa*  granted  February  36,  1783,  and 
chartered,  by  the  name  of  Brownington, 
Ootober  9, 1790,  to  Timothy  and  Daniel 
Brown  and  their  associates,  and  contains 
19,845  acres.  This  was  constituted  a  half 
shire  town  of  Orleans  county,  when  that 
county  was  incorporated.  The  seat  of 
justice  is  now  at  Irasburgh.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  township  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1800.  The  Orleans  county 
grammar  school  was  incorporated  and  lo- 
cated here  in  1833.  The  building  was 
completed  and  the  school  opened  in  the 
&11  of  1833,  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
James  Woodward.  For  several  years  past 
it  has  been  under  the  charge  of  the  Key, 
A.  L.  Twilight.  The  religious  denomi* 
nations  are  Congregationalists  and  Metho- 
dists. Willoughby's  riyer,  which  passes 
through  the  south  part  of  the  town  is  the 
only  permanent  mill  stream.  Small  streams 
are  numerous,  and  there  is  a  small  pond 
OB  the  line  between  this  town  and  Salem. 
It  has  one  grist  mill,  3  saw  mills,  and  3 
stores.  SuuUties  of  1840.— Horses,  135 ; 
cattle,  563 ;  sheep,  1,844  ;  swine,  304  ; 
wheat,  bu.  1,549 ;  barley,  318 ;  oaU,  4,181 ; 
buck  wheat,  734 ;  Ind.  corn,  436 ;  potatoes, 
38,600;  hay,  tons.  1,891;  8ugar,lbs.  18,395; 
wool,  4,71 1 .    Population,  486. 

Brown's  Rivkr  originates  among 
the  MansAeld  mountains,  runs  westerly 
through  the  south  part  of  Underbill,  and 
north  part  of  Jencho  into  E9Bex^  and 
thence  northerly  through  Westford,  and 
empties  into  Lamoille  riyer  in  Fairfax. 
Its  length  is  about  30  miles  and  it  deriyes 
its  name  fVom  a  family  by  the  name  of 
Brown,  which  settled  upon  its  banka  in 
Jericho. 

'Bruhswick,  a  post  town  in  Essex  coun- 
ty, situflS^d  in  lat.  44«  43'  and  long.  5«  18', 
containing  14,617  acres,  or  33  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Minehead, 
east  by  Connecticut  riyer,  south  by  Maid- 
stone and  west  by  Wenlock.  It  lies  op- 
posite to  Stratford,  in  N.  H.  and  fifly-fiye 
miles  northeast  from  Montpelier.  This 
town  was  chartered,  October  13,  1761. 
The  first  settlement  was  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1780,  by  Joseph  and  Na- 


thaniel Wait.  John  Merrill  remoyed  here 
the  succeeding  autumn.  In  1791  the 
population  was  66,  and  so  slow  has  been 
its  adyancement  that  it  is  only  twice  that 
number  now.  Brunswick  is  watered  by 
the  west  branch  of  Nulhegan  riyer,  which 
runs  through  the  northwest  part  of  the 
town,  and  unites  with  the  north  branch  in 
Bloomfield.  Wheeler's  stream  rises  in 
Wenlock,  and  passes  through  this  town 
into  Connecticut  river.  Thb  stream  af- 
fords several  valuable  mill  privileffes.  It 
passes  through  a  number  of  natunu  ponds. 
Paul's  stream,  receiving  its  waters  from 
Granby,  Ferdinand  and  Maidstone  lake, 
passes  throu|rh  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
and  is  a  considerable  mill  stream.  There 
are  three  natural  ponds,  one  covering  80 
acres,  one  60,  and  one  35.  The  latter  m 
only  4  or  5  rods  from  the  bank  of  Con- 
necticut river,  and  is  elevated  80  feet 
above  that  stream.  Between  the  pond 
and  the  almost  perpendicular  bank  of  the 
jriver  is  a  spruce  ridge  15  or  30  feet  higher 
than  the  pond.  The  pond  receives  a 
small  brook,  bnt  has  no  visible  outlet. 
About  half  way  down  the  bank  oi  the 
river  issues  a  considerable  stream  which 
probably,  in  part  at  least,  proceeds  from 
the  pond ;  but  while  the  waters  of  the 
pond  are  sweet  and  good,  those  of  the 
spring  are  strongly  impregnated  with  sul- 
phuretted bydroffen  and  other  substances 
which  render  their  taste  and  smell  disa^ 
greeable,  and  impart  to  them  medicinal 
properties.  The  spring  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  mineral  tpring^  and  the  pond 
by  that  of  mineruL  p&na,  StatUties  of 
1840.— Horses,  43;  cattle,  319;  sheep; 
630 ;  swine,  190 ;  wheat,  bu.  353 ;  barley, 
160  ;  oats,  3,380 ;  buck  wheat,  575 ;  Ind. 
com,  435;  potatoes,  8,300;  hay,  tons, 
460 ;  sugar,  lbs.  3,370 ;  wool,  1  ,^35.  Popu- 
lation, 130. 

Buel's  Gore,  a  tract  of  4373  acres 
lying  between  Avery's  Gore,  in  Chitten- 
dfen  county,  and  Starksborough.  A  pari 
of  it  has  been  annexed  to  Huntington, 
the  remaining  part  contained  lb  in&bit- 
anU  in  1840. 

Burke,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  in  lat.  44^  36* 
and  long.  5^  3',  is  bounded  northeast  by 
Newark  and  East-Haven,  southeast  by 
Victory,  south  by  L^rndon  and  Kirby,  and 
west  by  Sutton.  It  is  40  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier,  and  37  north  from  New- 
bury. It  was  chartered,  February  36, 
17^  to  Justus  Rose,  UriiJi  Seymour  and 
others,  and  contains  33,040  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  town  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1790  by  Lemuel  and  Ira 
Walter,  Seth  Spencer  and  others  from 
Connecticut  and  the  south  part  of  this 
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state.  The  town  was  organixed  Dec. 
5, 1796,  and  Lemuel  Walter  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  It  was  first  represented  bj 
Thomas  Bartlet,  in  1806.  A  saw  and 
grist  mill  were  erected  here  by  Roman 
Fyler  and  his  sons  about  the  jear  1800. 
Tiie  saw  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  the 
jiezt  year,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congreffation- 
austs.  Baptists,  Freewill  BaptisU,  Metho- 
dists, and  UniTcrsalists.  Elder  Peleg 
Hicks  was  settled  for  several  years  over 
the  Baptist  church,  but  since  1810  that 
and  the  other  societies  have  depended 
Qpon  itinerants,  and  temporary  supplies. 
The  epidemic  of  1819  and  '13  prevailed 
here,  prodnetn^  considerable  mortalitv. 
The  township  is  watered  by  Passumpsic 
river,  which  runs  through  it  in  a  south- 
westerly direction  and  by  several  of  its 
branches,  which  afford  numerous  mill 
pririleges.  It  is  separated  fVom  Victory 
by  Burke  mountain,  which  is  about  3,500 
wet  high,  and  is  seen  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. The  surface  of  the  township  is 
oneven  and  the  timber  mostly  hard  wood, 
interspersed  with  some  evergreens.  The 
•oil  is  generally  good.  In  1817,  Roman 
Fyler  and  others,  established  a  manu- 
factory of  shaving  boxes  and  brushes  here, 
and  for  several  years  manufactured  these 
articles  to  the  amount  of  fVom  $1000  to 
$9000,  annually.  In  18J91tfr.  Fyler  and 
sons  commenced  the  preparation  of  oil 
•tones,  in  this  town.  The  stone  was  pro- 
cured  fh>m  a  small  island  in  Memphrema- 
fog  lake,  and  was  here  prepared  for  uie 
and  then  sent  to  market  to  the  amount 
of  three  or  four  tons  annually.  It  has 
been  considered  nearly,  or  quite  equal  to 
the  Turkey  oil  stone  and  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Magog  oil  stone. 
The  town  contains  several  grist  and  saw 
mills  and  stores.— 6Kaftj(»e#(^  1840.  Hor- 
•es,  981;  cattle,  1,609;  sheep,  3,965; 
swine,  965;  wheat,  bu.  9^358;  barley, 
767;  oate,  17,408  ;  rye,  149;  buckwheat, 
1,438 ;  Ind.  corn,  9,891 ;  potatoefl,  49,620 ; 
hay,  tons,  2,931 ;  sugai*.  lbs.  42,050 ;  wool, 
7,475.     Population,  997. 

BvRKB*s  ToHGUB.  The  southeast  part 
of  Burke  bore  this  name ;  but,  October  28, 
1807,  the  Tongue  was  annexed  to  Hop- 
kinsville,  and  the  two  incorporated  into  a 
township  by  the  name  of  Kirby. 

BuKLiifOToif,  a  post  town  and  seat  of 
justice  in  Chittenden  county,  lies  in  lat. 
44*  9r  and  long.  3^  59%  and  is  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  state.  The  township 
is  bounded  north  by  Colchester,  fVom 
which  it  is  separated  by  Winooski  river, 
east  by  Williston,  south  by  Shelburne, 
and  west  by  lake  Champlain,  being  35 
BMkt  west  by  north  fk^om  Moatpelier,  30 


north  from  Middlebury,  22  southeast  from 
Plattoburgh,  85  from  Montreal,  and  440 
from  Wi^ington.  Ito  charter  is  dated 
June  7,  1763,  and  the  township  originally 
contained  36  square  miles,  measuring  10 
miles  in  a  right  line  along  the  Winooski 
river  and  6  miles  from  north  to  south  on 
the  eastern  boundary.  On  the  27th  of 
October,  that  part  of  the  township  east  of 
Muddy  brook,  was  annexed  to  VviUiston, 
leaving  the  present  area  of  the  township 
about  96  square  miles.  The  first  that  was 
done  in  this  town  with  a  view  to  ita  set- 
tlement was  in  1774.  During  the  summet 
of  1775,  some  clearings  were  made  on  the 
intervale  north  of  the  village,  an^in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  fidls,  and  two  or 
three  log  huta  erected.  But  the  revolu- 
tion commencing  this  year,  the  settlera 
in  this  and  neighboring  towns,  either  re> 
treated  to  the  south  in  the  ftUl,  or  took 
shelter  in  the  block  house  in  Colchester* 
for  the  winter,  and  abondoned  the  coun- 
try the  succeeding  spring.  During  the 
war  no  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the 
settlement  in  these  parte,  but  on  the  return 
of  peace  in  1783,  many  of  those  who  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  the  country,  re- 
turned and  otheiB  with  them,  and  a  per- 
manent settlement  was  effected.  The 
first  man  who  brought  his  family  into 
Burlington  in  the  spnngof  1783,  was  Mr. 
Stephen  Lawrence.  A  number  of  other 
families  came  into  Burlington  the  same 
season,  among  whom  were  Frederick  Sax- 
ton,  Simon  Tubbs  and  John  Collins,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  popula- 
tion has  been  constantly  on  the  increase. 
The  first  town  meeting  on  record,  was 
March  19,  1787,  and  Samuel  Lane  was 
then  chosen  town  clerk.  The  town  was, 
however,  probably  organized  a  year  or 
two  before.  There  are  in  this  town  six 
religious  societies.  The  Congregational 
church  was  organixed  February  f&,  1605, 
and  was  for  several  years  the  only  reli- 
gious society,  but  no  minister  was  settled 
in  town  before  the  year  1810.  The  Rev. 
Chauncey  Lee  officiated  here  for  some 
time,  about  the  yearsl795  andl  796,  and  the 
Rev.  Daiiiel  C.  Sanders,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time,  from  1798  to  1807. 
From  1807  to  1810,  Dr.  Samuel  Williams, 
who  was  then  having  a  second  edition  of 
his  History  of  Vermont  printed  at  Bur- 
lington, preached  here  some  part  of  the 
time.  In  1810,  the  Congregational  soci- 
etv  became  divided  into  two,  one  of 
which  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
itv,  and  the  other  rejected  it.  In  April, 
or  this  year,  each  of  these  societies  settled 
a  minister.  The  Rev.  Daniel  Haskel 
was    ordained  over  the    Trinitarian  or 
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Calvinistic  society,  April  10,  and  the  Rev. 
Samael  Clark  over  the  Unitarian  society, 
April  19, 1810.  In  the  beginning  of  1^22, 
Mr.  Haskel  was  dismissed  from  his  pas- 
toral charge  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  University  of  Vermont,  and  on  the 
23d  of  August  of  this  year  the  Rev.  Wil- 
lard  Freston  was  installed  over  the  Cal- 
vinistic  church  and  society.  In  July, 
1825,  he  resigned  his  charge  to  succeed 
Mr.  Haskel  as  president  of  the  Universi- 
ty, and  on  the  3d  of  May,  1826,  the  Rev. 
Keuben  Smith  was  installed  over  this 
church  and  society.  Mr.  Smith  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Converse,  the 
present  minister,  who  was  ordained  Aug. 
y^  1832.  This  society  erected  the  first 
meeting  house  in  town,  which  was  dedi- 
cated in  December,  1812.  This  house, 
which  was  of  wood,  was  consumed  by  fire 
J4ine  23,  1839,  but  another  has  arisen 
from  its  ashes,  which  was  dedicated  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1842. 


This  fine  building,  which  is  of  brick, 
was  constructed  from  the  designs  and  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Henry 
Searle,  of  Burlington,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $20,000.  Its  dimensions  are  92  by 
61  feet.  The  front  is  a  hezastyle  Ionic 
portico,  with  columns  from  the  temple 
on  the  Ilissus,  surmounted  by  a  square 
base,  from  which  arises  a  cupola  taken 
from  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicra- 
tes,  fully  wrought  oat,  with  the  omission 
of  the  panels  and  tripods.  The  interior 
is  in  a  rich  and  chaste  style  of  finish,  with 
panelled  ceiling,  Corinthian  columns  and 
pilasters,  and  a  narrow  gallery  upon  three 
sides  resting  upon  columns  from  the  Tow- 
er of  the  Winds.  It  is  warme  dby  hot  air 
furnaces,  and  the  whole  edifice  is  among 


the  most  tasteful  and  conimodioas  house* 
of  worship  in  New  England. 

The  Unitarian  house  of  worship  was 
erected  in  1816.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
meeting  houses  in  the  state,  is  built  of 
brick  with  a  lofty  steeple,  and,  together 
with  the  organ,  clock  and  bell,  cost  about 
$23,000.  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  settled 
over  this  society  in  1810,  resigned  his 
charge  on  the  18th  of  February,  1822,  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Greorge  G.  In^rsoU,  the 
present  pastor,  who  was  ordained  on  the 
30th  of  May,  following.  This  society  is 
large  and  wealthy.  The  Methodist  society 
was  organized  as  early  as  1820,  and  inl8& 
th^y  erected  a  neat  brick  chapel.  They 
are  supplied  by  local  preachers,  who  aie 
stationed  for  two  years  at  a  time.  Rev.  S. 
D.  Brown  is  their  present  minister.  The 
Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1834,  the 
Baptists  here  previously  belonging  to 
the  church  in  Williston.  This  church 
and  society  have  a  small  chapel  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  village,  and  are  under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Rev.  Hiram  SafiTord. 
They  are  about  erecting  a  new  and  ele- 
gant house  of  worship,  in  a  central  part 
of  the  village.  The  Episcopal  church  was 
organized  in  April  1831,  by  the  name  of 
St.  Paul's  Church.  In  the  summer  of 
this  year  the  Rev.  Georee  T.  Chapman, 
D.  D.  was  employed  by  this  society,  and 
in  the  fall  they  commenced  the  erection 
of  a  church  which  was  completed  and 
consecrated  the  next  year.  This  building, 
which  is  of  stone,  is  of  the  Grothic  order  of 
architecture,  and  the  interior  is  neatly 
finished.  Including  its  excellent  organ 
and  bell,  it  cost  about  ^9,000.  Dr.  Chap- 
man resigned  the  rectorship  in  Sept.  18^ 
and  in  November  following,  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  H.  Hopkins, 
bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who  is  the  present 
rector.  Confirmations  in  this  church 
since  1832,  206 — present  communicants, 
1 31 .  For  an  account  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church  in  this  town,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  part  se^nd,  page  202.  The 
greater  part  of  the  surface  of  this  town- 
ship is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
lake,  but  the  soil  in  general  is  not  of  the 
best  quality.  The  variety  of  soil  is,  how- 
ever, very  considerable.  Below  the  low- 
er falls  on  Winooski  river,  is  an  extensive 
tract  of  intervale,  which  is  not  surpassed 
in  beauty  and  fertility  by  any  in  the  conn- 
try.  The  up-land  in  the  northeastern 
port  was  originally  timbered  with  pine, 
and  the  soil  is  sandy  and  light.  In  the 
southern  part  the  timber  is  mostly  hard 
wood,  and  the  soil  clay  and  loam.  The 
soil  of  the  declivity,  occupied  by  the  vil- 
lage, is  compact  and  firm,  and  very  suit*- 
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ble  for  buildinif  g^round.  Thif  township 
has  lake  Champlain  on  the  west,  Muddj 
brook  on  the  east,  and  Winooski  river  on 
the  north.  The  latter  ia  oroased  by  two 
good  bridges  leitding  to  Colchester,  and 
at  the  lower  falls  affords  abundant  water 
power  for  all  kinds  of  machinery.  From 
these  falls  to  the  month  of  the  river  it  is 
5  miles,  while  it  is  only  2  miles  from  them 
to  the  wharves  in  Burlington  bay.  The 
lower  bridge  crosses  the  river  at  the  head 
of  the  lower  falls.  It  is  substantially 
bvilt  and  well  covered,  and  consists  of 
three  arches  of  about  80  feet  span.  The 
other  bridge  is  a  mile  above  and  is  called 


the  "  High  Bridge."  This  bridge  is  over 
a  chasm,  worn  in  the  rocks  by  the  river, 
which  is  much  visited  as  a  curiosity. 
This  bridge  is  only  75  feet  in  length  but, 
at  low  water,  it  is  80  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  river.  The  rocks  in  the  eastern 
half  of  the  township  are  lime  stone,  and 
from  them  large  quantities  of  lime  are 
manufactured.  In  the  western  half  they 
are  sand  stone  and  are  extensively  quar- 
ried for  buildings  and  underpinnings. 
Among  the  sand  rocks  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  township,'  is  an  excavation 
called  the  **  Devil's  Den,"  which  issome- 
times  visited  as  a  curiosity. 


Plan  of  the  Village  of  Burlington. 


References, 

«.  Congregational  Church. 
b,  Uniurian  Church. 
e.  Epneopal  Church. 
d,  Methodift  Chapel. 
».  Baptist  Chapel. 
/.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
g.  Univeniity. 

h.  Boys'  High  School. 

i.   Female  Seminary. 

j.  Medical  College. 

k.  Court-house. 

1.  Burlington  Bank. 

m.  Farmers  &  Mechanics  B>k. 

».  Glass  Factory. 

0.  Howard's  Hotel. 
p.  American  Hotel. 
q.  Exchange  Hotel, 
r.  Pearl-street  Houm. 
t.  Franklin  Hotel. 
t,  Jenner's  Hotel. 
u.  Break-water. 

Burlington  Village^  a  ground  plan  of; 
which  is  given  above,  is  not  surpassed  in 
beauty  of  location  by  any  town  or  village 
in  New  England.  It  lies  on  the  eaut 
shore  of  Burlington  bay,  and  occupies  a 
gentle  declivity  descending  towards  the 
west,  and  terminated  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake.    The  principal  streets  running  east 


and  west,  are  one  mile  in  lengrth,  anci 
these  are  intersected  at  right  angles  with 
numerous  streets  running  north  and  south 
and  cutting  the  whole  village  into  regular 
squares.  A  large  share  of  the  business  on 
lake  Champlain  centres  at  this  place,  and 
the  town  is  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth 
and  consequence.  There  are  regular  daily 
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lines  of  fteunboato  between  this  place  and 
'Whitehall,  between  this  and  St.  Johns 
and  between  this  and  St.  Albans,  by  way 
of  Port  Kent  and  Plattsburgh,  besides  nu- 
merous arrivals  of  irregular  boats,  sloops, 
&c.  The  boaU  from  Whitehall  and  St. 
Johns  arrive  each  day,  Sunday  excepted, 
about  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  remain  about 
an  hour  to  unload  and  take  on  board  pas- 
sengers and  merchandize.  The  boat  which 
runs  to  Port  Kent,  Plattsburgh,  and  St. 
Albans,  leaves  Burlington  each  morning 
at  half  past  seven,  and  returns  about  6 
o'clock,  P.  M.  There  are  here  three  ex- 
tensive wharves  with  store  houses,  at 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  merchandise 
designed  for  the  northwestern  section  of 
Vermont  is  landed.  For  the  safety  of  the 
navigation,  a  lighthouse  has  been  erected 
on  Juniper  island,  at  the  entrance  of  Bur- 
lington bay ;  and  for  the  security  of  the 
ancnorage  before  the  town,  a  break-water 
has  been  commenced  here  at  the  expense 
of  the  general  govern ment-i*  There  are 
three  Imes  of  mail  stages,  which  arrive 
and  depart  daily,  one  to  the  north,  one  to 
the  east,  and  one  to  the  south.  Besides 
these,  there  are  several  stages  which  ar- 
rive and  depart  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
The  stages  generally  leave  in  the  morn- 
ing and  arrive  in  the  afternoon  before  the 
departure  of  the  line  boats  for  Whitehall 
and  St.  John's.  The  trade  of  this  place 
is  principally  with  New  York,  although 
Boston,  'Troy  and  Montreal  have  a  share, 
and  the  amount  of  mercantile  business 
transacted  here,  does  not  fall  much  short 
of  a  million  of  dollars  annually.  The  first 
Tegular  mercantile  store  was  opened  in 
Burlington,  in  the  fall  of  1789.  It  was 
built  by  Stephen  Keves,  Esq.  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Orange  Smith. 
The  second  store  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Zacheus  Peaslee.  In  the  year  1800,  the 
number  of  stores  had  increased  to  six. 
They  now  exceed  30,  and  several  of  them 
do  business  amounting  to  from Ji50,000,to 
near  f300,000  each,  annually.  The  village 
contains  about  400  dwelling  houses,  and 
about  3000  inhabitonts.  The  public  build- 
ings are  the  University  buildings,  six 
churches,  court  house  and  jail,  high  school 
for  boys,  female  seminary,  and  two  banks. 
The  University  t  buildings  consist  of  four 
spacious  edifices,  located  upon  the  summit 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village, 
one  mile  fVom  the  lake,  and  281  feet  above 
its  surface,  and  command  one  of  the  finest 
prospects  in  the  United  States.  The  view 
from  the  dome  of  the  centre  University 
building,  embraces  the  village — ^the  lake 
with  its  bays  and  islands— its  steamboats 


*  For  an  teeoont  of  tbs  Lifht  Hoom  and  BiMk- 
watsr,  MS  part  iteoai,  pa|t  S16.  t  FSrt  td|  p.  144. 


and  sloops— Winooski  village,  and  Wi- 
nooski  river  dashing  through  frightful 
chasms,  and  then  winding  its  way  through 
the  verdant  and  beautiral  meadows  at  the 
north — and,  more  remote,  hills  and  dale* 
and  farms  and  woodlands, — and  last  of  all 
the  circuit  of  lofty  mountains,  whose  peaks 
and  summits  form  the  grand  outline,  and 
render  the  prospect  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  delightful  which  our  country 
affords.  Wimoeski  viUage  is  situated  at 
Winooski  lower  falls,  one  and  a  half  miles 
from  Burlington  village.  A  portion  <^ 
this  village,  containing  some  mills  and 
machinery  lies  on  the  Burlington  side  of 
the  river,  but  it  is  principidly  in  Colches- 
ter, under  the  name  of  which  town  it  will 
be  more  fully  described.      StaHstics  tf 

1840 Horses,  351 ;  cattle,  1,455 ;  sheep, 

6,642;  swine,  3,917;  wheat,  bu.  3,463; 
barley,  28;  oats,  10,183;  rye,  4,246; 
buckwheat,  1,427;  Indian  com,  11,450; 
potatoes,  45,098 ;  hay,  <ofi#,  4,241 ;  sugar, 
Ibg.  340 ;  wool,  10,6^0.  Population,  4,271. 

BuRLiNOTOR  Bat,  a  l^rge  open  bay,  ly- 
ing west  of  Burlington  village,  between 
Appletree  point  on  the  north  and  Pottier's 
point  on  the  south  and  embracing  the  en- 
trance into  Shelbume  bay. 

Cabot,  a  post  township  6  miles  square, 
in  the  western  part  of  Caledonia  county, 
in  l^t.  44<>  23'  and  long.  4<'  42',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Walden,  east  by  Dan- 
ville and  Peacham,  south  by  Marshfield, 
and  west  by  Monroe.  It  is  18  miles  north 
easterly  from  Montpelier,  and  65  north 
from  Windsor.  It  was  granted  Novem- 
ber 6,  1780,  and  chartered  Auprust  17, 
1781,  to  Jesse  Leavenworth  and  bis  asso. 
ciates.  The  settlement  of  the  town  was 
commenced  on  what  is  called  Ctihoi 
P/o^  in  April,  1785,  by  James  Bruce, 
Edmund  Chapman,  Jonathan  Heath  and 
Benjamin  Webster,  with  their  families. 
'the  females  came  into  the  town  on  snow- 
shoes,  and  were  oblig^ed  to  suffer  manj 
privations  and  hardships.  This  plain  is 
situated  on  the  height  of  lands  between 
Connecticut  and  Winooski  river,  and 
commands  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
prospect,  the  outlines  of  which  are  form- 
ed by  the  western  ranffe  of  the  Green 
mountains  and  by  the  White  mountains, 
in  N.  H.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists.  This  town  is  the  native  place 
of  the  late  Zera  Colbum,  who,  at  the  ace 
of  five  or  six  years,  astonished  the  wond 
by  his  extraordinary  powers  of  cumputa- 
Uon.  The  surface  of  this  town  is  gener- 
ally uneven  and  the  soil  hard.  Tm  tim- 
ber is  mostly  hard  wood,  with  some  hem- 
lock and  spruce.  It  is  watered  by  Wi- 
nooski river,  which  is  formed  of  several 
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bimnohet  in  thw  town,  and  affords  here 
•ereral  mill  priTileffea.  /m>  and  AMly*s 
pond  lie  in  the  norweatt  part  of  the  town- 
ship. The  waters  of  the  former  pass  by 
Joe's  brook  and  Passumpsic  river  into  the 
Connecticut,  while  those  of  the  tatter 
pass  bj  Winooski  river  into  lake  Cham- 
plain.  At  the  centre  is  a  small  villa^,  in 
which  are  a  meeting  house,  erected  in 
1823,  a  store,  a  tavern,  and  some  mills 
and  other  machinery.  SuHstie9  of  1840. — 
Horses,  384  ;  cattle^  1,943 ;  sheep,  7,046 ; 
swine,  1,178;  wheat,  bn.  3,388;  barley, 
J,«56;  oats,  12,078;  Ind.  com,  1,768; 
potatoes,  70,487;  hay,  tons,  4,489;  su- 
far,  lbs.  54,715 ;  wool,  13,316.  Popala- 
tion,  1440. 

Calais,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Washington  connty,  is  in  lat.  44*"  22' 
and  long.  4^  52',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Monroe,  east  by  Marsbfield,  south  by 
if  ontpelier  and  west  by  Worcester ;  it  is 
37  miles  east  ft'om  Burlington,  and  62 
north  ^om  Windsor,  was  granted  Oct.  21, 
1780,  chartered  August  15th,  1781,  to  Ja- 
cob Davis,  Stephen  Fay  and  their  associ- 
ates, and  contains  36  square  miles.  The 
principal  proprietors  and  first  settlers  of 
.  this  township  were  fVom  Charleston,  Mas- 
sachusetts/and its  vicinity.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1783,  the  proprietors  sent  a  com- 
mitlQie  consisting  of  Colonel  Jacob  Davis, 
Capt.  Samuel  Robinson  and  others,  to 
survey  a  division  of  this  town  of  160  acres 
to  the  right.  A  Mr.  Brush,  from  Ben- 
nington, was  the  surveyor.  The  commit- 
tee and  surveyor  found  their  way  to  Ca- 
lais with  their  necessary  stores,  and  after 
running  four  lines  on  the  north  side  of 
the  first  division,  they  abandoned  the  sur- 
vey. Of  their  stores,  then  left,  was  a 
much  valued  keg,  containing  about  10 
gallons  of  good  W.  I.  Rum,  which  in 
council,  they  determined  should  be  btcried, 
which  ceremony  was  said  to  have  been 
performed  with  much  .solemnity,  and  a 
sturdy  nmple,  towering  above  the  sur- 
rounding trees,  on  the  westerly  side  of 
Long  Pond,  with  its  ancient  and  honorable 
sears,  still  marks  the  consecrated  spot. 
In  August,  1786,  Capt.  Samuel  Robinson, 
E.  Waters,  J.  Tucker,  E.  Stone,  and 
Qen.  Parley  Davis  came  from  Charleston 
to  this  town,  to  complete  the  survey  of 
the  first  division  and  survey  another. 
This  party,  after  arriving  at  the  set* 
tlement  nearest  this  plaoe,  which  was  at 
Middlesex,  laden  with  provision,  cooking 
utensils,  blankets,  axes,  surveying  instru- 
ments, Ac.  passed  a  distance  of  13  or  14 
miles  to  the  camp,  erected  by  the  party 
who  commenced  the  survey  three  years 
previous;  often  on  the  way  expressing 
their  anadety  to  arrive,  that  they  might 
Pt.  hi.  6 


reflrale  themselves  with  the  pure  spirit 
whii^h  had  been  permitted  to  slumber 
three  years;  and  which  they  imagined 
must  be  much  improved  in  q\iality  by  its 
long  rest ;  but  judge  of  their  surprise,  as- 
tonishment and  chagrin,  when  on  raising 
the  earth,  they  discovered  the  hoops  had 
become  rotten — the  staves  parted,  and  the 
long  anticipated  beverage  had  escaped.* 
The  settlement  of  this  town  was  commen- 
ced in  the  spring  of  1787,  by  Francis  West 
from  Pl3rmoutn  county,  Mass.,  who 
commenced  felling  timber  on  a  lot  ad- 
joining Montpelier.  The  first  permanent 
settlers,  however,  were  Abijah,  Asa  and 
P.  Wheelock,whostartedfirom  Charleston 
June  5th,  1787,  with  a  wagon,  two 
yoke  of  oxen,  provisions,  tools,  &.c.  and 
arrived  at  Williamstown,  within  21  miles 
of  Calais,  the  19th.  They  had  hitherto 
found  the  roads  almost  impassible,  and 
here  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their 
wagron,  and,  taking  a  few  necessary  arti- 
cles upon  a  sled,  they  proceeded  towards 
this  town,  cutting  their  way  and  building 
causeways  as  they  passed  slong.  Afler  a 
journey  of  two  days  and  encamping  two 
nights  in  the  woods,  they  arrived  at  Wi- 
nooski river,  where  Montpelier  village  is 
now  situated.  Here  Col.  Jacob  Davis 
had  commenced  clearing  land  and  had 
erected  a  small  log  hut,  where  they  left 
their  oxen  to  graze  upon  the  Wild  grass, 
leaks  and  shrubbery,  with  which  the 
woods  abounded — proceeded  to  Calais  and 
commenced  a  resolute  attack  upon  the 
forest.  They  returned  to  Charleston  in 
October.  Francis  West  also  left  town,  and 
returned  the  following  spring,  as  did  also 
Abijah  and  Peter  Wheelock,  accompanied 
by  Moses  Stone.  They  this  year  erected 
log  houses,  the  Wheelocks  and  Stone  re- 
turning to  Massachusetts  to  spend  the 
following  winter,  and  West  to  Middle- 
sex. In  this  year,  also,  Oen.  Parley  Da- 
vis, then  a  new  settler,  and  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Montpelier  centre,  cut  and  put 
up  two  or  three  stacks  of  hay  upon  a  bea- 
ver meadow,  in  Montpelier,  upon  a  lot 
adjoining  Cdais,  a  part  of  which  hay  was 
drawn  to  Col.  Davis  in  Montpelier  in  the 
following  winter,  which  served  partially 
to  break  a  road  from  Montpelier  to  Calais 
line.  In  February  or  March,  1789,  Fran- 
cis West  moved  his  family  on  to  his  farm, 
where  he  lived  several  vears.  Also,  in 
March  of  this  year,  Abijah  Wheelock, 
with  his  family,  Moses  Stone,  Samuel 
'Twiss  with  his  new  married  lady,  accom- 
panied by  Gen.  Davis,  from  Charleston, 
arrived  at  Col.  Davis'  house  in  Montpe- 
lier, with  several  teams.     His  house  was 


*  WbAMvar  tmra  w*rt  tlMd,  orgrosiM  att«red  at 
tb«  WiUl  oftbs  Iwf,  tbsy  wort  noi  to  to  oomparad 
with  tlM  bkiM  sfODiM  of  itfdifiatsraMBU 
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a  mere  rude  hut,  constmcted  of  logs  90 
feet  in  length,  with  but  one  apartment,  a 
back  built  at  one  end  for  a  fire  place,  and 
covered  with  bark,  with  a  hole  left  in  the 
roof  for  the  smoke  to  escape ;  and  this  on 
their  arrival  they  found  to  be  pre-occu- 
pied  by  several  families,  emigrants  from 
Petersboro',  N.  H. ;  and  in  that  mansion 
of  felicity  there  dwelt  for  about  a  fort- 
night three  families  with  children  in  each, 
one  man  and  his  wife,  recently  married, 
three  gentlemen  then  enjoying  a  state  of 
single  blessedness,  and  a  young  lady; 
and  among  the  happy  group  were  some 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Calais.  Oo  the  13th 
of  April,  racket  paths  havinc  been  pre- 
viously broken,  Messrs.  Wheelock,  Twiss 
and  Stone  prepared  handsleds,  loaded 
thereon  their  beds  and  some  light  articles 
of  furniture,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Whee- 
lock and  Mrs.  Twiss,  and  Gen.  Davis, 
•roceeded  to  this  town  over  snow  three 
feet  in  depth,  Mrs.  Wheelock  travelling 
the  whole  distance  on  foot  and  carrying 
in  her  arms  an  infant  four  months  old, 
while  their  son  about  two  yeaM  of  age, 
was  drawn  upon  the  handsled.  Mrs. 
Twiss,  the  recently  married  lady,  also 
performed  the  same  journey  on  foot,  ma- 
king use  of  her  broom  for  a  walking  cane. 
During  the  day  the  snow  became  soft 
and  in  crossing  a  marshy  piece  of  ground, 
Mrs.  Twiss  slumped  with  one  foot,  and 
sank  to  considerable  depth  and  was  una- 
ble to  rise ;  Gen.  Davis,  with  all  the  gal- 
lantry of  a  young  woodsman,  pawed  away 
the  snow  with  his  hands,  seized  her  be- 
low the  knee  and  extricated  her.  This  in- 
cident was  a  source  of  no  small  merri- 
ment to  the  party  generally,  of  mortifica- 
tion to  the  amiable  sufierer,  and  of  grati- 
fication to  Mrs.  Wheelock,  who  felt  her- 
self secretly  piqued  that  Mrs.  Twiss  did 
not  at  least  offer  to  bear  her  precious  bur. 
then  some  part  of  the  distance.  They  ar- 
rived in  safety  the  same  day,  and  com- 
menced the  permanent  settlement  of  the 
town.  A  large  rock,  now  in  the  orchard 
on  the  farm  owned  by  Dea.  Joshua 
Bliss,  once  formed  the  end  and  fire  place 
to  the  Log  Cabin  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Calais.  In  September  of  this  same  year, 
1789,  Peter  Wheelock  moved  his  family, 
consisting  of  a  wife  and  six  children,  to 
this  town.  In  1790,  James  Jennings  ar- 
rived with  a  family.  Lucinda,  daughter 
of  Peter  Wheelock,  was  born  this  year 
and  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
On  this  occasion  it  is  said  one  woman  trav- 
elled 4  miles,  on  foot,  through  the  woods 


in  a  vei^  dark  night.     In  1793,  the  first 
wer 

pelier,  and  Samuel  Twiss 
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saw  and' grist  mill  were  erected  near  the 
•entre  ofthe  town,  by  J.  Davis,  of  Mont- 


During  this 


and  the  succeeding  year,  considerable  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  the  settlement.  In 
the  winter  of  1794,  Mr.  Jennings,  of  this 
town,  being  upwards  of  60  years  of  age^ 
lost  his  life  by  fiitigue  and  frost,  while  on 
his  return  throufh  the  woods  firom  Mont- 
pelier  to  this  pUce.  There  was  not  at 
this  time  a  sufficient  number  of  men  in 
town  to  constitute  a  jury  of  inquest.  It 
was  in  this  town  that  the  Hon.  Timothy 
Stanly  lost  his  foot  by  frost,  in  1788.  The 
town  was  organized  March  23, 1795.  Pe- 
ter Wheelock  was  first  town  clerk,  Jonas 
Comins,  first  constable,  Joshua  Bliss,  first 
select  man,  by  the  unanimous  suffhige, 
of  17  le^al  voters.  The  town  was  repre- 
sented in  October  following  by  Peter 
Wheelock.  The  first  settlers  of  Calais 
experienced  all  those  privations  and  hard- 
ships which  are  incident  to  the  settlers  of 
new  townships  generally.  They  located 
themselves  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  and  it  was  not  unconmion  for  a 
woman  to  travel  several  miles  to  visit 
a  neighbor  and  return  home  afler  daik: 
through  the  woods,  brandishing  a  fire- 
brand to  enable  her  to  discover  the  mark- 
ed trees.  For  one  or  two  years  the  setp 
tiers  brought  the  grain  for  the  support  of 
their  families,  and  for  seed  from  Williams- 
town,  Brookfield  and  Royalton  a  distance 
of  30  miles  or  more.  Aner  they  began  to 
raise  grain  in  town,  they  had  to  carry  it 
1 5  miles  to  mill.  This  they  did  in  winter, 
by  placing  several  bags  of  grain  upon  the 
neck  of  an  ox,  and  drivimr  his  mate  be- 
fore him  to  beat  a  path.  There  are  here 
five  religious  societies,  viz.  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Universal ists,  Methodists 
and  Freewill  Baptists,  and  the  greatest 
harmony  prevails  among  them,  lliereis 
also  a  society  of  Free  Enquirers  in  this 
town,  which  was  organized  March  1, 1835. 
There  is  but  one  meeting  house  in  town, 
and  that  is  occupied  alternately  by  the 
different  religious  sects.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  spacious  town  house  and  15  com- 
modipus  school  bouses,  all  of  which  are 
occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing meetings.  For  some  time  after  the 
settlement  ofthe  town,  there  was  no  phy- 
sician within  25  miles  of  this  place.  The 
people  here  have  been  generally  healthy. 
Abijah  Wheelock  and  wife,  heretofore 
mentioned  as  principals  among  the  first 
settlers,  now,  at  the  advanced  age  of  76, 
reside  in  town,  surrounded  by  11  chil- 
dren, death  never  having  occurred  in  the 
fkmily ;  they  still  are  hue,  comparatively 
visorous,  and  withal  very  laborious.  The 
old  gentleman  has  repeatedly,  after  hav- 
ing cleared  and  improved  a  farm,  exchang- 
ed it  for  a  new  one,  and  within  a  few 
years  commeaoed  on  a  lot  almost  wild. 
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and  18  eyery  year  seen  at  his  old  occupa- 
tion of  clearing  land,  though  not  upon 
■o  extensive  a  scale  as  in  an  earlier  day. 
He  is  occasionally  heard  to  remark  when 
•peaking  of  **  olden  times,"  that  he  sup- 
poses himself  to  have  been  once  the  most 
respectable  man  in  town,  inasmuch  as  he, 
at  an  early  day,  remained  here  one  week 
when  no  other  human  being  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  township.  This  town- 
ship is  watered  by  two  branches  of  Wi- 
nooski  river,  one  entering  it  near  the 
northeast,  the  other  near 'the  northwest 
comer.  They  unite  near  the  south  line 
of  the  town,  affording,  in  their  course,  a 
great  number  of  vaHiable  privileges  for 
mills  and  other  machinery .  It  is  also  well 
watered  with  springs  and  brooks.  The 
■oil  is  a  warm  loam,  easily  cultivated, 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  all  kinds 
ot  grain  and  is  not  inferior  to  other  towns 
in  its  vicinity  for  grazing.  The  surface 
of  the  township  is  somewhat  uneven,  but 
very  little  of  it  so  broken  as  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  cultivation.  The  timber  on  the 
streams  is  mostly  hemlock,  spruce  and 
pine ;  on  the  higher  lands,  maple,  beech, 
&c.  The  lowest  lands  here  are  in  gen- 
eral driest  and  the  most  feasible  soil.  The 
north  line  of  the  township  intersects  two 
considerable  ponds.  There  are  several 
other  small,  but  beautiful  ponds  lying 
within  the  township,  and  which  abound 
with  trout  and  other  fish.  Long  pond  lies 
in  the  tnorth west  part  of  the  town.  In 
one  autumn,  2,0001ds.  of  trout  were  taken 
from  this  pond  with  a  hook,  which  sold 
for  $8  per  cwt.  In  the  spring  of  some 
years,  at  the  inlet  of  this  pond,  more  than 
two  tons  of  fish  have  been  thrown  out  of 
the  channel  with  the  hands  and  with 
baskets.  There  are  several  sprins^  in 
town,  whose  waters  are  quite  brackish ; 
their  medicinal  qualities,  however,  have 
never  been  thoroughly  tested.  There  are 
11  saw  mills,  5  grist  mills,  1  store,  and  2 
post  offices,  in  town.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  252;  cattle,  2,919 ;  sheep,  5,409; 
swine,  666 ;  wheat,  bu.  3,630 ;  barley,  152; 
oats,  18,473 ;  rye,  578 ;  buck  wheat,  1,394; 
Ind.  corn,  5,0^ ;  potatoes,  $24^246 ;  hay, 
Cons,  5,899;  sugar,  lbs.  24,420;  wool, 
14,160.    Population,  1079.  s.  w. 

Caldxrsburgh. — This  name  was  al- 
tered to  Morgan,  October  19,  1801.  See 
Morgan. 

Caledonia  County  is  bounded  north- 
east by  Essex  county,  east  hj  Connecti- 
cut river,  which  separates  it  from  Grafton 
county,  N.  H.  south  by  Orange  conntv, 
west  by  Washington  county,  and  north- 
west by  Orleans  county.  It  lies  between 
44*'  9'  and  44^45'  north  l&t.  and  between 
4*  95'  tad  o^  4'  east  long,  and  eoatains 


about  700  square  miles.  This  county  was 
incorporated  November  5, 1792.  Danville 
is  the  seat  of  justice.  The  Supreme 
Court  sits  here  on  the  7th  after  the  4th 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  the  County 
Court  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  and 
December,  annually.  The  Passu mpsio 
and  some  smaller  tributaries  of  the  Con- 
necticut, water  the  east  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  Winooski  river  is  formed  in  the 
western  part.  The  Lamoille  river  rises 
near  the  northwest  corner.  The  height 
of  lands,  or  eastern  range  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  extends  through  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  Between  this  range 
and  the  Connecticut,  and  along  the  Pas- 
snmpsic,  is  a  fine  farming  country,  with 
several  pleasant  villages.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  5,852;  cattle,  32,668; 
sheep,  100,886 ;  swine,  18,991 ;  wheat,  bu. 
52,109;  barley,  12,291;  oats,  342,433; 
rye,  1,799 ;  bu.  wheat,  12,005 ;  Ind.  com, 
52,350;  potatoes,  1,066,848;  hay,  tons, 
67,077;  sugar,  lbs.  665,397;  wool,  183,- 
198.    PopulaUon,  21891. 

Cambridge,  a  post  town  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  Lamoille  county,  in  lat.  44« 
38*  and  long.  4®  11',  is  bounded  north- 
easterly by  Waterville  and  a  part  of 
Fletcher,  easterly  by  Sterling  and  a  part 
of  Johnson,  south  b^  Underbill,  and  west- 
erly by  Fletcher,  is  30  miles  northwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  22  northeast  from 
Buriington,  was  granted  Nov.  7,  1780, 
chartered  to  Samuel  Hobinson,  John 
Fasset,  jr.  Jonathan  Fasset,  and  their  as- 
sociates, August  13, 1781,  and  contains 
28,533  acres.  The  first  settler  of  this 
town  was  John  Spafibrd.  He  came  into 
town  May  8, 1783,  planted  two  acres  of 
corn,  which  was  overflowed  with  water  in 
the  fall,  and  nearly  all  destroyed.  He 
moved  his  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
two  children,  into  town  from  Piermont,N. 
H.  in  November.  The  town  was  survey- 
ed, this  year,  by  Amos  Fasset.  In  1784, 
Amos  Fasset,  Stephen  Kinsley,  John  Fas- 
set, jr.  and  Samuel  Montague  moved  their 
ikmilies  here  from  Bennington,  and  Noah 
Chittenden  his  from  Arlington,  Vt.  The 
first  saw  mill  was  built,  this  year,  by 
Amos  Fasset.  Thirty-five  persons  spent 
the  second  winter  here.  In  1785,  David 
Safibrd  and  others  moved  into  town  from 
Bennington.*  When  Mr.  Spafibrd  came 
into  town,  there  were  no  inhabitants  or 
road  between  this  place  and  Hazen's  road 
in  Craflsbury,  and  they  who  came  from 
Bennington,  had  to  cut  their  road  for  ten 
miles  through  the  woods.    The  first  set- 


*  Mr  Stilord  wu  om  of  tb«  SparUD  band  whodc- 
fendtd  Um  boose  of  Jmbm  Bnakooridfe,  ifaiost  Um 
Now  York  SbsrUr  sad  his  fH8$',   Bet  part  Mcood, 
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tiers  brought  their  provisions  with  them, 
and  when  their  meat  failed,  they  hunted 
the  moose.  The  first  improvements  were 
made  on  the  flats  along  the  Lamoille,  the 
waters  of  which  frequently  swept  away 
or  spoiled  in  fall  the  products  of  summer. 
The  crops  of  pumpkins  frequently  floated 
away  and  landed  safely  on  the  shores  of 
Grand  Isle.  When  their  mill  dams  were 
swept  away,  the  people  ground  their  grain 
in  mortars,  which  they  called  piumpir^ 
mills.  They  were  made  by  burning  a 
large  cavity  in  the  top  of  a  stump,  and 
suspending  a  large  pestle  to  a  spring  pole. 
The  town  was  organized  March  29,  1765, 
and  John  Fasset  was  first  town  clerk. 
David  Saflbrd  was  first  representative 
and  John  Saflbrd  taught  the  first  school 
in  town.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congreffationalists,  Baptists,  Episco- 
palians, ana  Methodists.  The  Rev.  Eli- 
jah Woolage  was  settled  over  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  18Q.5,  and  dismissed  in 
1806;  the  Rev.  John  Truaire,  November 
21,  1810,  and  dismissed  in  1812.  The 
Rev.  Royal  A.  Avery  was  settled  in  1824. 
Their  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1805, 
in  the  village  called  the  Borough.  The 
first  Elder  of  the  Baptist  church  was 
Joseph  Call  who  was  succeeded  by  Elder 
Samuel  Holmes,  who  died  in  1813.  The 
dysentery  prevailed  here  in  1806,  and 
was  very  mortal.  In  Cambridge,  21  died, 
and  as  many  more  along  the  river  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  river  Lamoille 
enters  this  town  on  the  east  side  one  mile 
from  the  northeast  corner,  and  afler  run- 
ning a  serpentine  course  of  12  miles,  in 
which  it  receives  north  branch  from  the 
north,  and  Brewster's  river  and  Sey- 
mour's brook  from  the  south,  passes  the 
west  line  of  the  town,  one  mile  from  the 
southwest  corner.  These  streams  aflbrd 
numerous  mill  privileges.  The  surface 
of  the  town  is  uneven,  and,  in  some  places 
rough.  The  land  is,  however,  generally 
good,  and  on  the  river  are  about  5000  acres 
of  valuable  intervale.  A  branch  of  dead 
creek,  which  is  a  branch  of  Missisco  river, 
rises  in  this  town,  and  another  branch  of 
said  creek  issues  from  Metcalf  pond  in 
Fletcher,  and  runs  across  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  town.  The  town  is  well 
watered,  and  the  timber  of  various  kinds. 
There  are  three  small  villages.  The  vil- 
lage called  the  Borough^  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  Lamoille,  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  town,  on  the  post  road, 
and  contains  a  Congregational  meeting 
house,  3  stores,  2  taverns,  and  mills  and 
other  machinery.  The  centre  village  is 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Lamoille  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  west  of  Brewster's 
river,  and  coataihs  a  mieeting  house  a 


store,  tavern,  trip  hammer  shop,  fulling 
mill,  ^bc.  'The  town  meetings  and  the 
meetings  of  the  Baptist  societv  for  religi- 
ous worship  are  held  here.  The  other  vil- 
lage is  one  mile  north  of  the  Borougk,  and 
is  called  the  Harbor.  The  old  Spartan, 
David  Saflbrd,  settled  here  with  several 
of  his  friends.  The  town  is  divided  into 
12  school  districts.  There  are  two  grist 
mills,  with  two  run  of  stones  each,  six 
saw  mills,  two  clothier's  works,  two  card- 
ing machines,  one  trip  hammer  shop,  five 
stores,  three  taverns  and  one  tannery.* 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  644  ;  cattk, 
3,180 ',  sheep,  8,370  ]  swine,  1,228 ;  wheat, 
bu.  3,531  ;  barley,  15 ;  oats,  10,606;  rye, 
291;  buckwheat,  89;  Indian  corn,  6,436  ^ 
potatoes,  73,100;  hay,  tonsy  5,329;  sugar, 
lbs.  64,111 ;  wool,  19,091.  Population, 
1,790. 

Camel's  Hump,  next  to  the  Chin  in 
Mansfield,  is  the  most  elevated  summit 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  It  is  situated 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Huntington,  near 
the  west  line  of  Duxbury.  Its  height 
above  tide  water  has  been  computed  to  be 
4,188  feet,  and  3,600  feet  above  the  site 
of  the  State  house,  at  Montpelier.  It  is 
17  miles  west  of  Montpelier,  25  northeast- 
erly from  Middlebory,  and  20  southeast 
from  Burlington.  This  summit  is  con- 
spicuous from  the  whole  valley  of  lake 
Champlain,  and  the  prospect  which  it 
commands  is  hardly  surpassed  in  extent 
and  beauty.  The  summit  is  hardly  ac- 
cessible except  from  the  north.  It  is  usu* 
ally  ascended  by  way  of  Duxbury,  where 
carriages  can  approach  within  about  3 
miles  of  the  summit.  The  remainder  of 
the  way  can  be  passed  on  foot  without 
difficulty,  excepting  about  half  a  mile 
which  is  very  steep  and  rugged.  The 
rocks  which  compose  the  mountain  are 
wholly  of  mica  slate,  and  the  Hump  is 
nearly  destitute  of  soil  pr  vegetation,  only 
a  few  mosses,  stinted  shrubs  and  alpine 
plants  being  met  with.  This  mountain 
is  often  erroneously  called  Camel's  Hump, 

Canaan,  a  post  town,  lying  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  Essex  county,  and 
entirely  at  the  northeastern  extremity  of 
the  state.  It  is  in  lat.  44^  57'  and  long. 
5°  22',  and  contains  about  29  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Hereford,  Canada, 
east  by  Connecticut  river,  and  southwest 
by  Lemington  and  Averill.  It  lies  oppo- 
site Stewartstown,  N.  H.  The  northeast 
corner  of  the  town  is  the  most  easterly 
land  in  Vermont,  and  lies  in  long.  5**  29' 
east,  and  71''  33'  west  from  Greenwich. 
This  town  was  granted  to  William  Will- 
iams,Jonathan  and  Arad  Hunt,  an4  others. 
February  26,  1782,  it  received  a  new 
charter,  and  October  23, 1801,  the  town 
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of  Norfolk  was  annexed  to  it.    The  first 
•ettlers  were  Silas  Sargeant,  John  Hugh, 
and  Hubbard  Spencer,  who  remored  their 
families  into  Canaan  in  1785,  and  in  1791, 
there  were  19  persons  in  town.    Canaan 
being  a  frontier  town,  was  subject  to  con- 
siderable disturbance  during  the  last  war 
with    Great   Britain,  some    account   of 
which  has  already  been  given  in  part 
second,  page  95.    The  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congregationalists,  Freewill 
Baptists,  and  Methc^sts.    This  township 
is  well  watered  by  Leach's  stream,  Wil- 
lard's  brook,  &c.  which  afford  good  mill 
privileges.    The  former  is  two  rods  wid% 
at  its   junction  with    the  Connecticut, 
Leeds  pond  from  which  it  issues  it  partly 
in  Canada.  There  is  some  fine  intervale  on 
the  Connecticut,  and  much  good  land  in 
other  parts.    Statislics  of  1840. — Horses, 
119;    cattle,  670;   sheep,  1,706;  swine, 
459;  wheat,  bu.  692;  barley,  483;  oats, 
9,320 ;  buckwheat,  6,706 ;  In.  corn,  285 ; 
potatoes,  26,400 ;  hay,  tofi^,  1,451;  sugar. 
Us,  11,450  ;  wool,  2,711.  PopulaUon,  378. 
Carthagx.    Name  altered  to  Jay. — 
$M  Jay, 
Caspian  Lake.    Ses  Gremsboraugh. 
Castlkton,  a  post  town  situated  near 
the  centre  of  Rutland  county,  being  10 
miles  west  of  Rutland,  13  east  of  White- 
hall, N.  T.,  65  north  of  Albany,  and  60 
southwest  of  Montpelier.    Lat.  43«34', 
long,  3<>  56.    Bounded  south  by  Poultney, 
east  by  Ira,  north  by  Hubbardton,  west  by 
Fairhaven ;  containing  36  square  miles. 
The  charter  was  granted  to  Samuel  Brown 
of  Stockbrid^e,  Mass.,  Sept    22,  1761. 
Col.  Amos  Bird  of  Salisbury,  Ct  became 
the  principal  proprietor,  and,  in  company 
with  Col.  Noah  Lee,  made  the  first  sur- 
veys in  June,  1766.    The  first  dwelling 
house  was  erected  in  August,  1769,  of 
which  Col.  Lee  and  his  servant  were  the 
sole  inhabitants  the  following  winter,  in 
1770,  Epbriam  Buel,  Eleazer  Bartholo- 
mew and  Zadock  Remington,  with  their 
families,  settled  in  this  town ;  and  were 
soon  followed  by  Cols.  Bird  and  Lee.  The 
first  inhabitants  were  chiefly  emigrants 
from  Connecticut.    The  enterprise  and 
worth  of  Cols^  Bird  and  Lee  entitle  them 
to  a  prominent  place  in  the  early  histoxy 
of  Castleton  ;  the  former  died  in  the  midst 
of  active  benevolent  exertions  for  the  in- 
fiuit  settlement,  September  16,  1762.  His 
solitary  monument  on  the  banks  of  Cas- 
tleton river,  and  an  isolated  mountain  in 
the  southeast  comer  of  the  town,  are  me- 
morials of  his  name,  still  associated  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  worth.    Col.  Lee 
was  vigilant  and  active  amidst  the  hard- 
ships and  dangers  which  were  encounter- 
ed by  the  first  settlers,  under  the  govern* 


ment  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  anuuU 
of  safety^  and  th^  vexatious  embarrass- 
ments consequent  to  the  claims  of  juris- 
diction by  the  state  of  New  York.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  he  entered  the  army 
with  a  commission,  and  after  sharing  in 
its  toils  and  honors,  the  return  of  peace 
brouffht  him  again  to  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  Possessing  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion, he  continued  long  to  witness  the  ris- 
ing greatness  of  his  country,  and  to  enjoy 
the  benefiU  for  which  he  had  toUed.  He 
died  in  May,  1840,  aged  97  years.  Dur- 
ing the  war  for  independence,  the  peopU 
of  Castleton  were  often  alarmed  and  once 
invaded  by  the  British  and  Indians.  On  the 
6th  of July,1777,Gen.  Frasersenta  detach- 
ment under  the  command  of  Capt.  Fraser^ 
who  attacked, by  surprise,  about  20  militia^ 
who  were  posted  near  the  present  site  of 
the  village,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
Wells.  Capt  Williams,  a  volunteer,  of 
Guilford,  Vermont,  was  killed,  and  CapU 
Hall,  of  Castleton,  mortally  wounded,  and 
his  son,  Lieut.  Hall,  and  some  others 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  to  Ti- 
conderoffa.  Lieut.  Hall,  his  brother  and 
a  Mr.  Kellogg,  made  their  escape  from 
the  fort,  re-orosssed  the  lake  in  a  canoe 
by  niffht,  and  after  great  privations,  elu- 
ded their  savage  pursuers  and  returned  to 
their  homes.  On  the  spot  where  Wil- 
liams fell,  was  erected  a  fort,  the  ensuing 
year,  which  was  furnished  with  2  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  garrisoned  under  differ- 
ent commanders  until  the  return  of  peace. 
The  graves  of  about  30  soldiers,  whose 
names  have  long  been  forgotten  by  their 
countrymen,  are  still  visible  near  the  site 
of  the  fort.  Castleton  was  orgfaniied  in 
March,  1777.  Jesse  Belknap  was  the  first 
town  clerk  and  justice  of  the  peace.  Za- 
dock Remington  was  the  first  representa- 
tive. There  are  three  organized  religious 
societies,  CongreprationaDsts,  Methodists, 
and  Roman  Catholics.  The  Congrega- 
tional church,  which  is  the  most  numer- 
ous, was  organised  in  1784.  Rev.  Mat- 
thias Cazier  was  the  first  minister,  and 
was  settled  by  the  town,  Sept.  5, 1789, 
and  dismissed,  Dec.  13, 1792.  Rev.  £li- 
hu  Smith  was  installed  Jan.  17, 1804,  and 
dismissed  Dec.  13,  1826.    The  present 

Eastor,  Rev.  Joseph  Steele,  was  installed 
>ec.  25,  1828.  This  church  consisU  of 
270  membf  rs.  Their  house  of  worship 
is  large  and  commodious,  and  was  built 
in  1S33.  The  Methodist  society  was 
more  recently  organixed,  but  is  also  con- 
siderably numerous.  Their  meeting  house, 
a  neat  and  convenient  edifice,  was  erect- 
ed inl824,since  which  time  ^ey  have  been 
regularly  supplied  withloeal  preaehers^ 
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their  preseat  minitter  ii  Rer.  Jonah 
Brown.  Each  religipus  society  poa- 
•esies  a  parsonage,  and  each,  may  be 
regarded  as  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
There  is  considerable  variety  in  the  soil 
and  surface  of  Castle  ton.  The  rocks  are 
ehiefly  argillaceous,  occasionally  travers- 
ed by  veins  of  quartz,  and  occasionally 
^ternatinff  with,  or  enclosilig  large  mass- 
^  of  the  latter  rock ;  small  quantities  of 
secondary  lime  stone  are  found  in  a  few 
localities.  Specimens  of  oxide  of  man- 
ganese are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bird's 
mountain,  in  the  southeast  part  of  the 
town.  The  rocks  are  disposed  in  eleva- 
ted ridges  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
sections,  and  are  in  some  places  abrupt 
mad  precipitous ;  but  for  most  part  cover- 
ed with  fertile  arable  soil.  The  south 
west  part  is  a  pine  plain,  in  some  places 
intersected  by  slate  rock  and  ridges  of 
slate  gravel.  The  lar^r  streams  are  gen- 
erally bordered  by  rich  alluvial  inter- 
vales, which,  in  some  instances,  are  broad 
and  extensive.  The  soil  of  the  plains  is 
eandy  and  light ;  on  the  hills  it  is  slaty 
gravel,  loam  and  vegetable  mould ;  these 
soils  are  rendered  much  more  productive 
by  the  use  of  plaster  of  Paris;  that  of  the 
intervales  is  strong  and  productive,  in 
many  places  however  requiring  draina^re. 
The  cultivated  crops  are  grass,  Indian 
corn,  oats,  rye, wheat,  b'kwheat,  potatoes, 
dkc.  The  agricultural  interest  is  chiefly 
vested  in  sheep,  neat  cattle,  horses,  and 
swine.  Lake  Bombazine  lies  principally 
in  Castleton,  its  northern  extremity  ex- 
tending a  short  distance  into  Hubbardton. 
It  lies  in  a  basin  of  rocks,  which,  in  some 
parts,  is  of  great  depth ;  it  is  8  miles 
long,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  2^  miles; 
an  island  containing  about  1 0  acres  is  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  this  lake  ;  being 
provided  with  a  grove  and  a  cottage,  it  is 
a  pleasant  summer  resort  for  parties  of 
pleasure,  and  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery.  The  outlet  of  the  lake,  at 
its  southern  extremity,  has  sufficient  de- 
clivity and  volume  of  water  to  propel  a 
large  amount  of  machinery.  The  ma^ 
ehinery  at  present  in  operation  at  this 
place  are  one  sash  factory,  one  carding 
machine,  one  clothier's  works,  three  saw 
mills,  and  one  grist  mill ;  here  also  is  a 
mercantile  store  and  a  cluster  of  dwelling 
houses,  called  Mill  village.  Castleton 
river,  which  arises  in  Pittsford,  traverses 
a  part  of  Rutland,  Ira,  and  Castleton  from 
east  to  west,  where  it  receives  the  waters 
of  lake  Bombazine.  It  afterwards  unites 
with  Poultnev  river  4n  Fair  Haven,  and 
enters  lake  Champlain  at  East  ba^r.  This 
river  and  its  tybutary  brooks  fVirnish  oon- 
ii4mble  water  power,  whioh  is  improv 


ed  in  propeling  various  kinds  of  machine- 
ry. Being  increased  by  many  abundant 
springs  along  its  bed,  its  waters  are  very 
pure  and  cool  in  summer,  and  seldom  fro- 
zen in  winter.  The  diseases  most  com- 
mon are  typhus  fever,  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  croup,  consumption,  rheumatism, 
and  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
town,  intermittent  and  remittent,  and  in- 
flammatory fevers,  were  common  but  are 
now  comparatively  rare.  The  most  mor- 
tal diseases  have  been  typhoid  pneumoniih, 
malignant  typhus  and  canker  rash, 
which  have  been  epidemic.  The  most 
ihortal  epidemic  was  of  typhoid  pneumo- 
nia, in  1813,  of  which  63  persons  died, 
who  were  chiefly  adults.'*'  The  climate 
of  Castleton  is  salubrious,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  epidemics.  The  n  amber  of  deaths 
in  1841,  was  21,  being  a  fraction  above 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

Cistleton  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  southern  bank  of  Castleton  river, 
on  a  level  plain,  elevated  about  30  feet 
above  the  stream.  Main  street  extends 
half  a  mile  in  length  from  east  to  west. 
Seminary  and  Mechanic's  streets  extend 
south  from  Main  street;  West  street 
crosses  Main  nearly  at  right  angles.  The 
number  of  dwelling  houses  is  75 ;  popula- 
tion 550.  The  dwellings  are  remarkable 
for  a  uniform  neatness  and  convenience, 
being  a  true  index  of  the  equality  and 
moderate  competence  of  the  inhabitants. 
In  the  village  are  three  houses  of  worship, 
a  town  house,  two  buildings  of  the  Cas- 
tleton Medical  College,  and  one  of  Cas- 
tleton Seminary.  'The  Congregational 
and  Methodist  churches,  and  college 
buildin|rs  are  handsomely  located  on  the 
north  side  of  Main  street.  The  semina- 
ry edifice,  which  is  160  feet  in  length, 
40  feet  in  breadth,  and  four  stories  high, 
is  situated  on  a  beautiful  elevation  at  the 
head  of  Seminary  street.!  The  Catholic 
chapel  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
street.  In  the  village  are  4  lawyers,  4 
physicians,  1  printing  office,  1  book  store, 
4  mercantile  stores,  1  druggist's  store,  3 
public  houses,  one  a  temperance  house, 
1  grocery,  1  watchmaker,  2  tailors,  3 
mantuamakers,  4  shoemakers,  1  hatter,  2 
saddlers  and  harness  makers,  2  carriage 
makers,  4  blacksmiths,  2  cabinet  and 
chair  makers,  4  joiners  and  builders,  I  oil 
mill,  1  grist  mill,  L  furnace  and  1  tannery. 
The  Albany,  Montreal,Boston  and  White- 
hall mail  routes  intersect  in  Castleton,  ma- 
king4  daily  mails,  and  affording  easy  ac- 


*Tlie  annual  number  of  dMtba  from  1804  to  1813, 

iBolotivo.wara  aa  foUowi :  1804, 16:  1805, 15 ;  1806, 

10;  1807»  90;  1806,  15;  1809,  90  ;,1610,  S3;  1811, 

94;  1819,95;  1813,  77. 

t  A  hutory  orthli  floorfahinf  inithation  waa  ta- 

Mtsd  far  our  %r«rk,  bot  it  waa  Dot  ftiniiih«L 
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oeM  to  the  pablio  inititQtions.  The  post 
office  is  at  present  a  diftributing  office. 
There  are  in  Castleton  ten  Bcheol  districts 
and  school  houses ;  and  usoally  are  one  or 
more  select  schools  in  the  village ;  num- 
ber of  scholars  belonging  to  the  primary 
schools,  696.  Suuisties  of  1840.— Horses, 
322 ;  cattle,  1,638 ;  sheep,  14,631 ;  swine, 
890;  wheat,  bu.  1,752 ;  oats,  8,876;  rye, 
3,306;  b'k  wheat,  822;  Ind.  corn,  10,185; 
potatoes,  23,916 ;  hay,  tons,  4,479 ;  sagar, 
lbs.  8,660:  wool,  27,631.  PopulaUon, 
1769.  J.  p. 

Castlbton  Ritbr  originates  in  Pitts- 
ford,  runs  south  into  Rutland,  thence 
west  throuffh  Ira,  Castleton  and  Fair 
Hayen  into  Poultney  river.  In  Castleton 
it  receiyes  the  waters  of  lake  Bombazine, 
and  another  considerable  mill  stream  from 
the  north.  The  road  from  Rutland  to 
Whitehall,  through  Castleton  Tillage, 
passes  along  this  river  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  distance.  Length  of  the  stream 
about  20  miles 

CAyEiTDiSB,  a  post  town  in  Windsor 
county,  is  in  lat.  43o  23'  and  long.  4<»25', 
and  is  60  miles  south  ftom  Montpelier, 
and  10  miles  from  Windsor.  It  is  bounded 
north  by  Reading,  east  by  Weathersfield, 
*  south  by  Chester,  and  west  by  Ludlow. 
This  township  was  chartered  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Hampshire,  October  12, 
1761,  and  aAerwards  regranted  by  New 
York.  It  was  originally  about  7  miles 
square.  In  1793,  ^KK)  acres  were  set  off 
from  the  southeast  comer,  and  constituted 
a  separate  township  by  the  name  of  Balti- 
more. On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of 
Aug.  1764,  the  Indians  surprised  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  and  made  prisoners  of 
Mr.  Labaree,  Mr.  Famsworth  and  Mr. 
Johnson  with  his  family.  The  savages 
proceeded  with  their  prisoners  and  booty 
into  the  wilderness,  and  encamped  within 
the  present  limits  of  this  town,  where 
Mrs.  Johnson  was,  that  night,  delivered 
of  a  daughter,  which  she  called  Captive. 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  compelled  to  keep  on 
her  march  over  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  to  perform  a  journey  of  200  miles. 
After  a  captivity  of  some  time,  in  which 
they  endured  many  privations  and  hard- 
ships, this  little  band  of  suffinrers  were 
ransomed  and  returned  again  to  New 
Hampshire,  to  the  enjoyment  of  their 
friends  and  society.  Captive  Johnson  is 
BOW  the  wife  of  Col.  George  Kimball. 
Near  the  place  where  Mrs.  Kimball  was 
bom,  a  monument  is  erected  with  an  in- 
scription, of  which  the  following  is  a 
verbatim  copy.  **This  is  near  the  spot 
that  the  Indians  encamped  the  night  after 
they  took  Mr.  Johnson  and  familv,  Mr. 
litbatee   and   Mr.  Fanunrorth,  AagiMt 


30th,  1754,  and  Mrs.-  Johnson  was  deliv- 
ered of  her  child  half  a  mile  up  this 
brook." 

**  Whra  troQbie  if  near  Uw  Lofd  b  kind, 

He  hear*  the  Captives  cry  ; 
He  can  subdue  ttie  savage  mindy 
And  learn  it  sympathj.** 

The  settlement  of  this  township  mm 
commenced  in  the  north  part  by  Capt. 
John  Coffein,  in  June,  1769,  at  whose 
hospitable  dwelling,  thousands  of  our 
revolutionary  soldiers  received  refresh- 
ments, while  passing  from  Charlestown, 
then  No.  4,  to  the  military  posts,  on  lake 
Cbamplain,  nearly  the  whole  distance 
being,  at  that  time,  a  wilderness.  On 
the  farm,  now  the  residence  of  Jarae0 
Smith,  Esq.,  in  the  northwesterly  part  of 
the  town,  20  miles  from  Charlestown, 
was  another  stopping  place,  called  the 
"Twenty  miles  encampment,"  giving 
name  to  a  small  river  near  the  head  of 
which  the  encampment  was  situated.  In 
1771,  Noadiah  Russell  and  Thomas  Gil- 
bert joined  Capt.  Coffein  in  the  seUle- 
ment,  and  shared  with  him  in  his  wants 
and  privations.  For  se-^eral  years  they 
struggled  hard  for  a  scanty  and  precarious 
snbeisttfBce.  The  grinding  of  a  single  grisi 
of  corn  was  known  to  have  cost  S)  miles 
travel.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the 
roads  and  the  scarcity  of  mills  at  this 
early  period.  Many  interesting  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  Capt.  Coffein,  which 
our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  insert.  At 
one  time,  he  owed  his  life  to  the  sagacity 
of  his  fkhhfbl  do^.  He  was  returning 
Arom  Otter  creek,  m  March,  1771,  whils 
the  countrv  was  perfectly  new,  and  on 
account  of  the  depth  of  the  snow  was 
compelled  to  travel  on  snow-shoes.  While 
crossing  one  of  the  ponds  in  Plymouth, 
the  ice  broke,  and  he  was  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  water.  Encumbered 
with  a  large  pair  of  snow-shoes  and  a 
great  coat  which  he  had  on,  he  strove, 
but  in  vain,  to  extricate  himself.  He 
straggled  about  half  an  hour,  and,  in  des- 
pair, was  about  yielding  himself  to  a 
watery  grave,  when,  at  Uiis  critical  mo- 
ment, his  large  and  faithful  dog  beholding 
his  situation  came  forward  to  the  rescue 
of  his  master.  He  seized  the  cuff  of  his 
great  coat,  and,  aided  by  the  almost  ez« 
piring  efforts  of  Capt.  Coffein,  succeeded 
in  dragging  him  fVom  the  watery  chasm 
to  a  place  of  safetv.  Capt.  Coffein  lived 
to  see  the  town  all  settled  and  organiied,- 
and  to  take  an  active  part  in  its  public 
concerns.  He  was  the  first  representative, 
and  represented  the  town  fiyr  a  number  of 
vears.  The  first  settlers  were  mostly  from 
Massachusetts.  Joeiah  Fletcher  was  first 
town  clerk.  There  is  a  Baptist  and  Con-^ 
grtflitionaleharsh,aMl  some  Methodists, 
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UamrMlitto,  Ac.  but  noiettled  miniiter. 
The  epidemio  of  18IS  prevailed  here,  and 
about  40,  mostly  heads  of  families,  were 
victims  to  it.  The  soil  of  this  town  is 
easy  and  generally  fertile.  Black  river, 
which  runs  from  west  to  east,  and  Twenty 
mile  stream,  which  runs  in  a  southerly 
direction  and  unites  with  it  near  White's 
mills,  are  the  principal  streams.  Along 
these  streams  are  some  small  tracts  of  fine 
intervale.  The  greatest  curiosity  in  the 
town,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the 
kind  in  the  state,  is  at  the  falls  on  Black 
river,  which  are  situated  between  Dnt- 
ton's  village  and  White's  mills.  «« Here 
the  channel  of  the  river  has  been  worn 
down  100  feet;  and  rocks  of  very  large 
dimensions  have  been  undermined  and 
thrown  down,  one  upon  another.  Holes 
are  worn  into  the  rocks,  of  various  di- 
mensions and  forms.  Some  of  them  are 
eylindrioal,  from  one  to  eight  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  fh>m  one  to  fifteen  feet  in 
depth;  others  are  of  i  spherical  form 
from  six  to  twenty  feet  diameter,  worn 
almost  perfectly  smooth  into  the  solid 
body  of  the  rock."  Hawk's  mountain, 
which  separates  Baltimore  from  this  town, 
derives  iU  name  firom  Col.  Hawks,^  who, 
during  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  en- 
eamped  thereon  for  the  night  with  a  small 
fegular  force,  among  whom  was  General 
(then  Captain)  John  Stark.  Some  traces 
of  their  route  are  still  to  be  seen.  The 
stage  road,  ficom  Weathersfield  to  Rutland, 
passes  tlurough  this  town  alon^r  Black 
river.  There  are  two  villages,  viz :  Dut- 
toosville,  and  Proetorsville.  DuUmuvUle 
derives  its  name  firom  Salmon  Dutton, 
Esq.  the  first  principal  inhabitant,  and 
has  among  other  things  a  woollen  fiu^tor^, 
for  the  manufacture  <n  broadcloths,  buiJt 
of  stone,  too  feet  by  50,  and  5  stories 
high.  It  employs  75  hands,  and  makes 
daily  about  140  yards.  ProctorsmUe  has 
a  fiictor^  for  making  cassimeres,  which 
employs  35  hands,  and  makes  about  130 
yards  per  day.  The  building  is  of  brick, 
75  by  43  feet,  and  5  stories  high.  The 
post-office  at  Duttonsville  bears  the  name 
of  the  town ;  that  at  Proetorsville  the 
»ame  of  the  village.  One  mile  north- 
west from  Proetorsville  are  extensive 
Siarries  of  serpentine,  near  wbich|  on 
lack  river  is  a  mill,  100  feet  by  40,  with 
10  or  12  gan^  of  saws,  and  other  ma- 
chinery for  polishing,are  now  in  operation. 
The  serpentine  receives  a  high  polish 
and  is  considered  equal  in  beauty  and  su- 
perior in  quality  to  the  Edprptian  marble,  as 
itpossesses  the  rare  qualities  of  being  un- 
m»cted  bv  heat  or  acids.  It  makes  tne 
mostexeeuettt  and  elegant  ilre-jambs,Bad 
••alM  and  pier  tables,  and  quantities  bave 


been  sent  to  Boston  and  New  York 
markets,  and  found  a  ready  sate.  There 
are  in  town  3  meeting  houses,  one  free, 
one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist  house. 
The  latter  was  built  in  Proetorsville  in 
1841.  There  are  8  saw,  2  grist  and  3 
fulling  mills,  5  stores,  3  taverns,  &c. — 
Statistics  qf  1840.— Horses,  265;  cattle, 
1,716;  sheep,  7,124;  swine,  591  ;  wheai, 
bu.  1,101;  barley,  57;  oats,  7,996;  rye, 
1,798 ;  buck  wheat,  246 ;  In.  corn,  3,750 ; 
potatoes,  30,680  >  hay,  tons,  3,620 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  7,545;  wool,  14i279.  Population, 
1,427. 

Cramplaiit  Laks.  a  general  aecouni 
of  this  lake  and  of  its  name  in  the  lan- 
|ruages  of  the  aborigines,  has  been  ffiven 
m  p^  first,  page  5.  We  had  inten£»d  to 
insert  in  this  place  a  long  extract  from  the 
journal  of  Champlain  in  which  he  gives 
a  minute  account  of  his  discovering  and 
naming  the  lake  in  1609,  and  of  the  bat- 
tle in  which  he  was  encaged  with  the 
Indians,  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  carry  out  our  design.  In  his  journal 
Champlain  calls  the  outlet  of  lake  Cham- 
plain  the  river  des  hoquois^  and  writers 
who  succeeded  him  not  onlv  continued  to 
apply  this  name  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake 
but  to  the  lake  itself.  Hence  some  bave 
supposed  that  Irofuois  was  the  name  giv- 
en to  the  lake  bv  the  Indians.  But  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  application 
of  this  name  to  the  river  and  lake  origina- 
ted with  the  French.  The  great  thorough- 
hie  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
powerful  nations  of  the  Iroquois  on  the 
Mohawk  being  *through  this  river  and 
lake,  they  designated  them  as  the  rivw 
and  lake  of  the  Iroquois,  or  the  river  and 
lake  Ieadin|f  to  the  Iroquois.  The  name, 
Corlear  which  the  Indians  at  a  later  pe- 
riod oflen  applied  to  this  lake,  was  the 
name  of  a  Dutchman,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  saving  a  war  party  of  Canadn 
Indians  from  being  destroyed  by  the  Mo- 
hawks, at  Schenectady,  in  1665.  In  to- 
ken of  gratitude  for  this  service  the  In- 
dians afterwards  applied  the  name  CorUmr 
to  every  thing  excellent  in  New  York, 
and,  among  cAhers,  to  this  lake.  Lake 
Champlain  commences  at  Whitehall, 
at  the  junction  of  Wood  creek  with 
Eiast  bay.  A  mile  or  two  north  of  this  it 
receives  the  waters  of  South  bay,  whick 
projects  to  the  southwest.  From  White- 
hall to  the  south  part  of  Orwell,  the  aver- 
age width  of  the  lake  is  about  half  a  mile. 
At  Sholes  landing,  about  one  mile  south 
of  Mount  Independence,  the  lake  is  not 
more  than  40  rods  wide,  and  between 
Mount  Independence  and  Ticonderoga, 
only  80  rods.  The  widest  place,  in  me 
lake  agaisit  Orwell,  is  about  two  nilss;. 
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and  its  aTerage  width  about  one  mile. 
The  distance  ftom  Whitehall  to  Ticonde- 
Toga  is  about  20  miles.  The  fortress  of 
this  name  is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.*  It 
was  built  by  the  French,  in  1756,  on  a 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  junction  of 
lake  George  creek  with  lake  Champlain, 
and  was  two  miles  northwest  from  Mount 
Independence,  and  opposite  the  north- 
west corner  of  Orwell.  TiconderogJi  is 
derived  from  the  Indian  and  signifies 
noisy.  The  French  called  the  fort  Caril- 
lon. It  was  a  place  of  great  strength, 
both  by  nature  and  art.  On  three  sides 
it  was  surrounded  by  water,  and  about 
half  the  other  was  occupied  by  a  deep 
0wamp,  while  the  line  was  completed  by 
the  erection  of  a  breastwork  nine  feet 
high  on  the  only  assailable  ground.  In 
1758,  Gen.  Abercrombie,  with  a  British 
army,  was  defeated  in  an  attempt  upon 
this  fortress  with  the  loss  of  1941  men, 
Ijut  it  wasthe  next  year  surrendered  to 
G«n.  Amherst.t  It  was  surprised  by  Col. 
Allen,  May  10,  1775,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rerolution,  and  retained  till 
1777,  when  it  was  evacuated  on  the  ap- 
proach of  ijren.  Burgoyne.  t  Near  this 
place  is  one  of  the  richest  localities  of 
minerals  in  the  United  States,  and  is  a 
most  interesting  spot  to  the  man  of  sci- 
ence. "  Within  the  limits  of  four  or  five 
acres  are  found  massive  and  crystal ized 
garnet,  several  varieties  of  'coccolite, 
augite,  white  and  green,  erystalized  and 
massive,  very  beautiful  adularia  and  com- 
mon feldspar,  tabular  spar,  hornblend, 
.calcareous  spar  containing  brucite,  nnd 
elegant  crystals  of  silico  calcareous  oxyde 
of  titanium.'* — Hall.  From  Ticonderoga 
to  Crown  Point,  a  distance  of  12  or  14 
miles,  the  width  of  the  lake  continues 
from  one  to  two  miles.  Crown  Point 
Fortress  is  now  in  ruins  and  is  opposite  to 
the  south  part  of  Addison.  ||  It  was  built 
by  the  French,  in  1731,  on  a  point  of 
land  between  West  bay  and  the  lake,  and 
was  called  Fort  St.  Frederick.  In  1759, 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  British  troops 
under  Gen.  Amherst,  and  was  hold  by  the 
British  till  May  10,  1775,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Col.  Seth  Warner,  on  the  eame 
day  that  Ticonderoga  surrendered  to 
Allen.  It  ajrain  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  in  1776,  who  kept  possession  of 
it  till  after  the  capture  of  Bnrjroyne  in 
1777.  This  fortress  is  in  lat  44*»  3*  and 
long.  73*>  29'  west  from  Greenwich.  It 
IB  nearly  a  regular  pentagon,  the  longest 
curtain  being  ninety,  and  the  shortest 
ilbout  seventy-five  yards  in  length.  The 
ramparts   are  about  twenty^five   feet    in 
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thickness,  and  reveted  with  masonry 
throughout.  The  ditch  is  blasted  out  of 
the  solid  rock.  There  are  two  demilunes 
and  some  small  dotorhed  outworks.  An 
arched  passage  led  Trom  the  interior  of 
the  works  to  the  lake,  and  a  well  about 
ninety  feet  in  depth  was  sunk  in  one  of 
the  bastions.  The  fort  erected  by  the 
French  in  1731,  was  a  smaller  work,  and 
nearer  the  water.  The  present  fort  was 
commenced  by  the  English,  in  1759,  and 
according  to  Dr.  D wight,  (Travels  II, 
444,)  cost  about  two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling.  The  whole  peninsula  being  of 
solid  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
earth,  the  works  cannot  be  assailed  by 
regular  approaches,  and  both  in  con- 
struction and  position,  the  fortress  is 
among  the  strongest  in  North  America. 
It  has  been  long  dismantled,  and  is  now 
quite  dilapidated,  but  its  form  and  dimen- 
sions are  still  easily  traced  and  measured. 
From  Crown  Point  to  Split  rock,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  19  miles,  the  width  of  the 
lake  will  average  about  three  miles  and  a 
half.  The  width  from  Thompson's  Point 
to  Split  rock  is  only  tliree  quarters  of 
a  milo.  Split  rock  is  a  considerable  cu- 
riosity. A  light  house  is  erected  here. 
At  McNeil  s  ferry  between  Charlotte  and 
Essex,  N.  Y.,  a  few  miles  further  north, 
the  width  of  the  lake  wants  20  rods  of 
three  miles.  From  this  place  the  lake 
spreads  as  it  flows  north,  and  at  Burling- 
ton from  the  bottom  of  Burlington  bay  to 
that  of  Douglas'  bay  is  nine  miles  and 
three  quarters  wide.  *  Upon  Juniper 
island  at  the  entrance  of  Burlington  bay 
from  the  south,  a  light  house  has  been 
erected,  and  a  few  miles  to  the  northwest 


*  in  1839,  the  distance  from  the  toath  wharf  ia 
Burlinglon,  t«  the  lixbt  house  on  Juniper  iflaod, 
was  measured  upon  tlio  ico  under  the  direction  of 
John  Jolmson,  Kuq.  and  the  braring  of  various  pla- 
ces behi};  taken  from  the  oztremitif s  of  this  line  by 
a  ^od  ih<^oduUto,  the  various  diiitaocea  were  fouod 
to  be  as  follows : 

From  the  sovAhvMl  corner  of  touth  wharf 

m.  r«l.|  jn.  rd. 

To  eharpshin  P't.  1  317  To  the  li^ht  houM  3  48 
To  Applet roo  P»t.  3  fK^ITo  Juniper  island  3  09 
To  Port  Kent  9  aniiTo  nwk  Domler        2  296 

To  Douglas*  bay       9  laJlTo  Potlior'a  Point     2  182 

Frovi  the  liglil  houtc 

m.  id  I  m.  rd. 

To  PottierV  Point  I  1  iJ>  'J'o  Pharp^hin  Point  2  310 
To  foek  Uundor  0  1T.7  jTo  Applotreo  Point  3  109 
In  1891,  thflrti'»ti»nce  from  Rurlingron  to  Dong)a«> 
Bay  on  the  opp«Mitc>,  wa«  mcuaurcd  on  the  ice,  and 
I  tin  fitllnwinc  p.uiiH<iiii»«  taken,  nud  the  dj^pth  of  tho 
lake  wus  found  to  bo  feet. 

At  half  a  milo  from  the  wharf  ....  54 
Rolwoen  ShRr|Mliin  and  Hed  Kork  .        .        78 

noiWffii  h^liarftsdiiri  nnd  PoUior's  Point  .  .  66 
Urtw<»«',»  Applinrw  Point  and  Jnni(»er  l«land  66 

lletweon  i)4>iolin«ter  Point  and  Sloop  1«land  Q89 

Between  I'rovidenct*  liland  and  G.  Brother  16$ 

Rcnwei;n  Valcour  Inland  and  Went  Bro'her  fl9 

Du«)  south  of  kSchayler'slilaM        .        ,       ,      W9 
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of  this  bay  the  •teamboat  PhoBiiiz  was 
consumed  by  fire  on  the  morniog  of  the 
5th  of  September  1819,  and  much  pro- 

Jerty  and  several  lives  lost,  t  Between 
uniper  island  and  Pottier's  point,  a  large 
rock  rises  above  the  water,  called  rock 
Dunder,  and  to  the  southwest  of  Juniper 
lie  four  small  islands  called  the  Four 
Brothers.  They  were  named  on  Charle- 
Toiz  map  the  isles  of  the  Four  Winds. 
The  bay  opposite  Burlington,  called 
Douglas'  bay,  was  called  by  the  French 
Corlar^  and  the  island  lying  a  little  to  the 
north,  called  Schuyler's  island,  they  call- 
ed ike  auz  Chapon.  The  greatest  ex- 
panse of  water  is  between  the  Four 
brothers  and  Grand  Isle,  but  the  greatest 
width  from  east  to  west  shore  is  further 
north  across  the  islands,  where  the  dis- 
tance is  about  14  miles.  Cumberland 
bay,  on  the  head  of  which  stands  Platts- 
burgh,  N.  T.,  is  about  22  miles  from  Bur- 
lington. This  bay  is  celebrated  for  the 
signal  victory  of  the  American  squadron, 
under  Commodore  McDonough,  over  the 
British  fleet,  on  the  11th  of  September, 
1814.  t  The  peninsula  lying  north  of 
Cumberland  bay  called  Cumberland  Head, 
was  called  by  the  French  Cape  Scou- 
vunUon,  On  this  point  is  a  light  house. 
From  South  Hero  to  the  45th  degree  of 
lat.  the  breadth  of  the  lake  including  the 
islands  is  from  nine  to  twelve  miles. 
Where  the  lake  leaves  the  state  on  the 
west  side  of  Alburgh,  its  width  is  less 
than  two  miles.  The  lake  extends  into 
Canada  24  miles  to  St.  Johns,  where  the 
river  Richelieu  commences  and  conveys 
the  waters  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
Richelieu  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  joins 
the  St.  Lawrence  near  the  upper  end  of 
lake  St  Peters,  and  about  45  miles  below 
Montreal.  The  navigation  of  the  Riche- 
lieu is  interrupted  by  the  Chambly  rapids, 
but  the  lake  is  connected  with  the  St. 
Lawrence  at  Montreal,  by  a  railroad  18 
miles  in  length,  leading  from  St.  John's 
to  Lapratrie.  The  canal  which  connects 
lake  Uhamplain  with  the  Hudson,  at  Al- 
bany, is  64  miles  in  length,  and  traverses 
a  most  interesting  country.  ^'  It  passes 
in  siffht  of  the  very  spot  where  the  tree 
vtood,  to  which  rntnam  was  bound,  in 
1757.  Fort  Edward  and  Fort  Miller  also 
recall  to  mind  many  circumstances  of 
American  history.  'The  former  was  built 
by  Col.  Williams,  in  1755,  and  its  Walls 
are  now  in  some  places  20  feet  high.  The 
unfortunate  Miss  M'Crea  was  murdered 
near  this  fort,  and  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
to  which  she  was  bound,  still  remains 
with  her,  name  and  the  date,  1777,  rudely 
inscribed  upon  it.     It  passes  near   the 
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spot  where  the  haughty  Burgoyne  sur- 
rendered his  sword,  October  17,  1777, 
where  Schuyler's  house  was  burnt,  and 
where  the  brave  Fraser  fell.  The  house, 
where  that  officer  died,  is  still  standing, 
and  the  rooms,  occupied  by  the  Countess 
Riedsell,  remain  unaltered." 

Charlbstoh,  a  post  town  in  the  east 
part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44«  51' 
and  long.  4**  57,  and  is  bounded  northeast 
by  Morgan,  southeast  by  Brighton,  sout^ 
west  by  a  part  of  Westmore  and  Brown- 
ington,  and  northwest  by  Salem.  It  lies 
50  miles  northeast  from  Montpelier ;  was 
granted  the  6th,  and  chartered  the  10th  of 
November,  1780,  to  the  «« Hon.  Abraham 
Whipple,  his  shipmates,"  and  others,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres  Commodore  Whip- 
ple was  a  distinguished  naval  officer  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  he  called  the 
town  Navy,  in  honor  of  the  Americaa 
navy,  the  prowess  of  which  he  had  so 
bravely  maintained  ;  but  the  name  was 
altered  to  Charleston,  by  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, Nov.  6, 1825.  The  settlement  of 
this  township  was  commenced  in  ]803» 
by  Andrew  McOaffey,  who,  this  year, 
moved  his  family  here  from  LyiMlon. 
Mrs.  McOafley  died  October  30,  of  this 
year,  which  was  the  first  death  in  town. 
In  July,  Abner  Allyn  also  moved  his  fam- 
ily here,  and  his  was  the  second  family 
in  town.  In  1804,  Joseph  Seavey  moved 
his  family  here;  Orin  Percival,  his  ia 
1805 ;  and  from  this  time  the  settlement 
proceeded  more  rapidly.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  deaths  in  this  town,  up  to  i&SUy  was 
13,  and  only  three  of  these  adults.  The 
town  was  organized,  March  31, 1806,  and 
Abner  Allyn  was  first  town  clerk.  He 
was  also  the  first  representative,  chosen 
in  1807.  The  Freewill  BaptisU  are  the 
most  numerous  denomination  of  Chris- 
tians. Elder  John  Swasey,  a  Protestant 
Methodist,  is  the  only  resident  minister, 
but  the  town  is  generally  supplied  by  itin- 
erant preachers.  Ezra  Cnshing  is  the 
only  physician  The  principal  stream  is 
Clyde  river,  which  enters  the  township 
from  Brighton,  and  runs  northwesterly^ 
nearly  through  its  centre  into  Salem. 
There  are  some  falls  of  consequence,  on 
this  stream,  particularly  the  Great  falls, 
where  the  descent  is  more  than  100  feet 
in  40  rods,  but  its  current  is,  generally, 
slow*  The  alluvial  flats,  along  this  stream, 
are  extensive,  but  generally  too  low  and 
wet  for  culti  vation.  In  the  southeast  part 
of  the  township  are  1000  acres  of  bo^ 
meadow  in  a  body  upon  this  river.  There 
are  several  considerable  ponds.  Eck0 
pond,  the  most  important,  is  in  the  north* 
em  part,  and  was  named  by  Gen.  J. 
Whitslaw,  on  aeconnt  of  the  succession  el* 
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eoho8,  which  are  nsnally  heard  when  any 
•onnd  U  prodaced  in  its  Ticinity.  It  is  1^ 
miles  long  and  J  a  mile  wide.  The  stream 
which  discharges  the  waters  of  Seymonr's 
lake,  in  Morgan,  into  Clyde  river,  passes 
through  this  pond .  On  the  outlet  mi  lis  are 
erected.  The  other  pond,  of  most  con- 
sequence, is  called  Pension  pond,  and  lies 
in  the  course  of  Clyde  river.  These  ponds 
abound  in  fish,  and  large  quantities  are 
uinually  caught.  There  are  two  small 
Tillages  situated  upon  Clyde  river  about 
six  miles  apart,  with  a  post  office  in  each, 
designated  as  East  Charleston  and  West 
-Charleston.  The  soil  of  the  township  is 
s  rich  loam  and  produces  good  crops,  and 
the  roads  and  business  of  the  town  are 
rapidly  improving.  There  are  8  school 
districts,  5  school  houses,  2  stores,  2  tav- 
erns, 4  saw,  2  grist  and  2  fulling  mills,  Ac. 
StatUHcsof  1840.— Horses,  172;  cattle, 
687;  sheep,  1,408;  swine,  366;  wheat, 
bu.  1,431 ;  barley,  701 ;  oats,  4,548 ;  rye, 
€2;  buck  wheat,  1,560;  Ind.  corn4o7; 
potatoes  26,279 ;  hay,  tons,  1,499 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  23,965 ;  wool,  2,861.    Pop.  731. 

Charlotte,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  Chittenden  county,  in  lat. 
44»  18*  and  long.  3<*  49',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Shelbume,  east  by  Hinesburgh, 
south  by  Ferrisburgh  and  a  part  of  Monk- 
ton,  and  west  by  l^e  Champlain.     It  is 
10  miles  south  fVom  Burlington,  and  10 
north  fVom  Vergennes,  and  was  charter- 
ed June  24, 17&.    The  first  attempt  to 
settle  this  town  was  made  by   Derick 
Webb.    He  first  began  in  town  in  March, 
1776,  but  soon  left.    He  came  in  again, 
in  March,  1777,  and  left  in  May,  foQow- 
ing;  but  no  permanent  settlement  was 
made  till  1784,  when  Derick  Webb,  and 
Elijah  Woolcut  moved  into  the  town,  and 
were  followed  by  others,  so  that  the  town 
was  soon  after  orgrauized.    John  McNeil 
was  one  of  the  earlv  settlers,  and  was  the 
first  town  clerk  and  representative  to  the 
Legislature.  In  the  year  1790,  he  located 
en  the  lake  shore,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  a  good  natural  harbor, established  a  ferry 
from  Charlotte  to  Essex,  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  which  by  the  name  of  "  Mc- 
NeiFs  ferry"  is  generally  known  through- 
oot  the  state  as  one  of  the  most  important, 
safe  and  well  conducted  ferries  on  the 
Jake.    The  boat  is  propelled  by  six  horses. 
Time  in  crossing  about  30  minutes,  mak- 
ing four  trips  each  day.  There  is  crossing 
at  this  ferry  some  weeks  earlier  and  later 
in  the  season,  than  at  any  other  ferry  on 
the  lake,  with  the  exception  of  that  firom 
Burlington  to  Port  Kent.  There  is  a  ^eod 
store  house  and  dock,  with  a  sufficient 
deptk  of  water  for  any  boat  on  the  lake, 
and  a  good  Inn  for  the  accommodation  of 


travelers.   There  is  a  small  village  a  little 
west  of  the  centre,  called  the  4  corners, 
with  a  meeting  house  and  parsonage,  be- 
longing to  the  Methodist  society,  built 
with  brick  in  the  year  1841,  and  well 
finished  in  modem  style.    Also,  a  female 
seminary,  built  in  1836,  which  is  now 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  Metho- 
dist society.    There  are  also  two  stores 
and  one    tavern.      At  about   the  same 
distance  north  of  the  centre,  there  is  a 
village  of  still  smaller  size,  and  also  two 
miles  east  of  the  centre,  where  there  is  a 
Baptist  meeting  house,  built  with  brick 
and  well  finished,  in  the  year  1841.   The 
Congregational  meeting  house  stands  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  was  erected 
in  the  year  1808.    The  church  was  or- 
ganized, January  3, 1792,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  Rev.  Daniel  C.  Gillet,  was  ordain- 
ed over  it.    He  was  dismissed  in  1799, 
and  the  church  was  vacant  till  Nov.  4, 
1807,  when  the  Rev.  Truman  Baldwin, 
was  ordained  over  it,  who  was  dismissed 
March  21,  1815.    The  church  was  then 
destitute  till  Oot.  15, 1817,  when  the  Rev. 
Calvin  Tale  was  ordained  over  it,who  was 
dismissed   March    5,  1833.     The    Rev. 
William  £aton  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  church,  on  the  23d  of  Sept.  1834,  and 
was  dismissed  January   12,  1837.    The 
Rev.  Eldad  W.  Goodman,  the  present 
pastor,  was  installed  July  12, 1837.    The 
most  remarkable  season  of  mortality  was 
in  the  winter  of  1812  and  *  13,  when  about 
70,  mostly  over  16  years  of  age,  were  vie* 
tims  to  the  epidemic  of  that  periodl   This 
township  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
lake  shore,  and  is  watered  by  the  river 
Laplott,  which  runs  through  the  north- 
east comer,  and  Lewis  creek,  which  runs 
through  the  southern  corner.    The  west- 
ern part  of  the  town  was  originally  tim- 
bered with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil  is 
excellent,  producing  in  abundance.    The 
eastern   put   was    principally    timbered 
with  pine,  hemlock,  &c.    There  are  no 
elevations  which  deserve  the  names  of 
mountains,  but  a  range  of  considerable 
hills  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
town  from  north  to  south.    From  many 
parts  of  this  ridge  the  scenery  to  the  west 
is  peculiarly  picturesque.    The  lake  with 
its  islands,  may  be  seen  at  a  ^rest  dis- 
tance.   Add  to  this  the  extensive  range 
of  lofty  mountains  with  their  broken  sum- 
mits which  lie  beyond  it,  and  it  is  believ- 
ed that,  particularly  at  some  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the 
prospect  is  not  excelled  by  any  part  of 
our  country.    The  town  is  divided  into 
13   school  districts.     It  has  4  taverns 
which  are  all  Umperamee  kouses^  5  saw 
mills,  1  grift  mill,  and  3  stores.  SWisHet 
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of  1840. — Horses,  500;  cattle,  3,020; 
sheep,  15,>!^l55 ;  swine,  1,396;  wheat,  bu. 
2,195;  barley,  110;  oats,  I3,b43;  rye, 
1,660;  buck  wheat,  1,1  Jd;  lud.  corn, 
26,)!*dr> ;  potatoes,  r>2,9t5 ;  hay,  tons, 
9,175;  sugar,  lbs.  6,000;  wool,  31,34?i. 
Population,  1,620. 

Chelsea,  the  shire  town  of  Orange 
county,  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  in  lat.  40*  and  long.  4''  30',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Washington  and  Wil- 
liamstown,  east  by  Vershire,  south  by 
Tunbridge,  and  west  by  Brookfield.  It 
was  granted  to  Bela  Turner  and  his  asso- 
elates,  Nov.  2,  17o0,  and  chartered  by  the  ' 
name  of  Turnersburgh,  August  4,  1761. 
By  the  charter  it  contains  23,040  acres, 
or  36  square  miles.  The  name  was  alter- 
ed to  Chelsea,  Oct.  13,  1766.  Improve- 
ments were  commenced  in  this  township 
in  the  spring  of  1764,  by  Thomas  and 
Samuel  Moore,  and  Asa  bond,  who,  the 
next  spring,  brought  in  their  families 
from  Winchester,  N.  H.  They  were  soon 
joined  by  others  from  difi*erei:tt  quarters, 
who  settled  in  different  parts  of  the  town. 
Those  who  first  came  in  brought  all  their 
furniture  and  provisions  on  their  backs 
from  Tunbridge,  nine  miles  distant,  where 
were  their  nearest  neighbors.  The  first 
house  in  town  was  erected  in  the  present 
burying  ground  by  Thomas  Moore,  and 
was  burned  to  the  ground  with  all  its 
contents,  in  September,  1785,  but  four  or 
five  months  after  his  family  had  entered 
it.  The  first  child  born  in  town  was 
Thomas  Porter  Moore,  son  of  Thomas 
Moore,  born  Oct.  16,  1785.  He  is  still 
living  in  the  town,  as  are  also  Thomas 
Moore  and  wife.  The  first  town  meeting 
was  held  March  31,  1 788,and  was  warned 
by  Thomas  Moredock,  Esq.  of  Norwich. 
It  was  called  to  order  by  Thomas  Porter, 
Esq.  of  Vershire,  and  Roger  Wales  was 
appointed  moderator,  Asa  Bond,  Joshua 
Lathrop,  and  Roger  Wales  were  chosen 
selectmen,  and  Enos  Smith  town  clerk 
and  treasurer.  The  town  was  first  repre- 
sented inl794,  by  Samuel  Badger.  A  Con- 
j^gational  church  was  early  oreranized 
here,  over  whfch  Rev.  Lathrop  Thomp- 
son was  settled  in  November,  1799.  He 
was  dismissed  in  April,  1805,  and  Rev. 
Calvin  Noble  was  ordained  over  ihfi 
ohurch  in  September,  1S07,  and  continu- 
ed in  its  charge  till  his  death  in  April, 
1834.  Rev.  James  Buckham  was  settled 
in  February,  1835,  and  dismissed  in  Feb. 
1841.  There  is  also  a  flourishing  Metho- 
dist society,  organized  in  1825.  There 
was  formerly  a  small  Baptist  society  in 
the  west  part  of  the  town,  but  for  many 
years  it  has  been  without  a  settled  minis- 
ter.   The  township  is  qoito  hilly,  bat 


mostly  of  a  good  soil.  All  kinds  of  grain 
common  in  Vermont,  are  raised  with  tol- 
erable success.  The  timber  is  of  various 
kinds,  in  which  maple,  elm,  beech,  birch 
and  hemlock  predominate.  In  a  swamp 
in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  tamarack 
grows  in  great  plenty.  Pine  was  former- 
ly abundant  on  the  streams,  but  it  has  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  town  has  always 
been  very  healthy.  The  epideinic  of  1812 
and  '13,  was  fatal  in  very  few  cases. 
Among  the  instances  of  longevity  within 
a  few  years  are  the  following : — Mrs, 
Woodworth  died  in  1836,  aged  93  ;  Mrs. 
Abagail  Hale,  in  1838,  aged  95  ;  Miss  Ire- 
na  Smith,  in  l'rCi9,  aged  91  ;  Mrs.  Perk- 
ins, in  1838,  aged  88;  Mr.  Jacob  Flan- 
ders, in  1840,  aged  86.  The  village  is  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the 
first  branch  of  White  river,  13  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  contains  two  churches. 
Congregational  and  Methodist,  a  court 
house  and  jail,  two  taverns,  five  stores, 
two  groceries,  three  carding  machines,  a 
clothier's  establishment,  a  trip  hammer 
shop,  two  tin  workers'  shops,  two  cabinet 
shops,  two  tanneries,  a  printing  ofiiee,  a 
jeweller  and  watchmaker's  shop,  with  va- 
rious other  mechanics  shops,  and  abont 
ninety  dwelling  houses.  The  bank  of 
Orange  county  is  located  here,  as  is  also 
the  olfice  of  the  Orange  County  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  which  was 
chartered  in  November,  1838,  and  com- 
menced operations  in  Dec.  1839.  Th« 
amount  insured  by  them  is  now  about 
^500,000.  Near  the  west  line  of  the  town 
is  a  meeting  house,  owned  by  several  dif- 
ferent denominations,  called  the  onion 
house.  The  town  is  divided  into  17  sgIkk^ 
districts,  containing  as  many  school  Rou- 
ses. There  are  in  it,  two  grist  and  ten 
saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1640. — Horses, 
340;  cattle,  1,710  ;  sheep,  6,696  :  swine, 
971  ;  wheat,  bu.  3,177  ;  barley,  55;  oata, 
11,663 ;  rye,  86 ;  b'k  wheat,  413 ;  In.  com, 
4,427;  potatoes,  47,090  ;  hay,  tons,  4,124; 
sugar,  lbs.  18,782;  wool,  11,122.  Popu- 
lation, 1959.  R.  s.  H. 

Chester,  a  post  town  on  the  sonth 
line  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43*  17* 
and  long.  4*'  21',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Cavendish  and  Baltimore,  east  by  Spring- 
field, south  by  Qraflon  and  a  small  part 
of  Rockingham,  and  west  by  Andover, 
and  part  of  Ludlow.  It  was  first  charter- 
ed by  New  Hampshire,  February  22, 1754, 
by  the  name  of  Flamstead.  It  was  re- 
chartered  November  3, 1766,  by  the  name 
of  New  Flamstead.  The  settlement  was 
x^ommenced  in  1764,  by  Thomas  Chandler 
and  his  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas 
Chandler,  Junior,  Jabes  Sarffeant,^dward 
Johnson,  Isaiah  Johnson,  Charlcw  Man, 
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William  Warner,  Ichabod  Ide,  and  Ebe- 
ueezer  Hotton,  from  Woodstock,  Con- 
necticut, and  Worcester  and  Maiden, 
Masaachusettfl.  On  the  14th  of  July, 
1766,  Thomas  Chandler  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  state  of  New  Yvk,  for  himself 
and  36  others,  in  which  the  town  took  the 
name  of  Chester.  About  the  same  time, 
the  county  of  Cumberland  was  organised, 
and  Chester  became  the  shire  town.  Col. 
Thomas  Chandler  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  county  court,  and  his  son 
John  Chandler,  clerk.  Chester  is  situate 
six  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  con- 
taining 48|  square  miles,  or  32,242  acres. 
It  was  organized  in  June,  1767,  and 
Thomas  Chandler,  was  first  town  clerk. 
The  religions  denominations  are  Cougre- 

S.tionalists,  Baptists,  Restorationers,  and 
ethodists.  The  Congregational  church 
was  first  formed  in  1773,  and  Rev.  Samuel 
Whiting,  was  settled  by  this  town  and 
Rockingham,  for  five  years ;  he  officiated 
one  third  of  the  time  at  Chester,  and  the 
remainder  at  Rockingham,  after  which 
they  had  no  settled  minister  for  36  years. 
In  1825,  Rev.  Uzziah  C.  Burnap  was 
settled  here,  and  continued  till  1837. 
Rev.  Silas  H.  Hodges  was  settled  in  July, 

1837,  and  continued  until  December,  1840. 
This  society  had  erected  a  meeting  house 
in  1789,  40  by  50  feet,  but,  having  become 
dilapidated,  in  1825,  it  was  repaired, 
painted,  and  a  tower  and  bell  added  to  it. 
Town  meetings  are  now  usually  held  in 
this  house.  The  Baptist  society  was 
formed  in  1788,  and  built  a  house  40  by 
30,  the  same  season,  which  they  con- 
tinoed  to  occupy  until  1835,  in  which 
Tear  it  was  removed,  and  a  new  one  of 
brick  erected,  66  by  46,  (including  the 
projection  in  front.)  Elder  Aaron  Leland 
was  pastor  of  this  church,  firom  1788  until 
his  decease,  in  1833,  being  45  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Elder  Jacob  S.  McCol- 
lom,  who  continued  2^  years,  and  was 
SQCceeded  by  Elder  Ira  Person,  who  con- 
tinued 2)  years.  Elder  Richard  M.  Bly, 
the  present  minister  was  settled  April, 

1838.  The  Restoration  society  was  form- 
ed about  the  year  1829,  and  their  church 
organized  in  1832,  which  now  consists  of 
«bout  25  members.  Rev.  Warren  Skin- 
ner, Darius  Forbs,  Solomon  Law,  A. 
Williams,  and  L.  Ballou,  the  present 
minister,  have  supplied  the  desk  about 
half  the  time.  In  1628  the  Union  meeting 
hoose,  owned  principally  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Restorationers,  was  built 
in  the  south  village.  It  is  66  by  41  feet, 
mnd  has  a  bell,  weighing  about  1,200  lbs. 
Among  the  distinguished  persons  who 
have  resided  in  this  town,  may  be  men- 
tioned, Doctor  Nathan  Smith,  M.  D.,  C. 


I.  M.  S.  London,  professor  in  Yale. Col- 
lege, and  lecturer  in  Vermont  University, 
who  resided  in  Chester  many  years  in  his 
youth.  Col.  Thomas  Chandler,  under 
whose  particular  influence  and  agency, 
the  charter  under  New  York  was  obtained, 
was  a  man  of  quick  apprehension,  hasty 
in  his  movements,  and  dogmatical,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  instrumental  in  the 
massacre  at  Westminster ;  and  oAerwards 
died  there.  Thomas  Chandler,  junior, 
was  also  conspicuous  in  the  formation  of 
our  state  government,  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  confiscated  estates,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  first  supreme  court,  and 
first  secretary  of  state.  Elder  Aaron 
Leland  in  early  life,  took  an  active  part 
in  politics,  as  well  as  religion,  and  filled 
several  offices  of  trust  in  town,  county 
and  state,  was  town  clerk,  one  of  the  se- 
lect men,  and  representative  a  number  of 
years,  judge  of  the  county  court,  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  Lient. 
Governor  of  the  state.  His  portly  ap- 
pearance in  person,  overawed  some,  while 
his  light  and  airy  deportment,  sometimes 
displeased  others.  Lucius  Hubbard,  Esq. 
educated  at  Yale  College,  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  the  only  lawyer  in  the  town. 
He  was  a  man  of  science,  and  died  younff. 
Daniel  Heald,  Esq.  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  from  Concord,  Mass.  where  he 
resided  at  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
battle  at  Concord  bridge,  and  in  the  service 
at  Cambridge,  the  same  season ;  also  at 
Ticonderoga.  In  1776,  he  built  a  log  cabin 
in  Chester,  on  the  same  lot  on  which  he 
ever  after  resided  until  his  death,  in  1833, 
in  the  95th  year  of  his  afe.  He  had 
shared  fully  of  the  confidence  of  his 
townsmen  ;  was  town  clerk  20  years, 
from  1779  to  1799,  and  13  years  repre- 
sented the  town  in  the  legislature.  His 
eldest  son,  Amos  Heald,  lives  npon  the 
same  farm  on  which  his  father  settled, 
and  has  been  entrusted  with  many  im- 
portant offices,  both  by  the  town  and  state, 
and  now,  at  the  age  of  73,  is  town  clerk, 
which  office  he  has  held  for  the  last  16 
years.  This  office  has  been  filled  for  61 
years  past  by  three  individuals,  and  in 
that  time  it  has  been  necessary,  in  only 
four  instances  to  appoint  a  clerk  pro  tern. 
William's  river  is  formed  in  this  township 
by  the  union  of  three  considerable  branch- 
es. These  branches  unite,  nearly  in  the 
same  place,  and  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  southeast  of  the  two  villages ;  they 
constitute  the  principal  waters,  heading 
in  the  towns  of  Andover,  Ludlow  ana 
Windham.  No  natural  pond,  cave,  or 
Indian  name  or  antiquity,  ever  known  or 
recorded  in  said  town.    The  surface  is 
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considerably  diTeriified  with  hills  and 
▼allies,  bat  the  soil  is  generally  good; 
the  uplands  yield  excellent  pasturage, 
and  when  newly  cleared,  produce  abun- 
dance of  grain.  The  intervales  are  rich 
and  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  rye, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
Ac,  The  roads  are  now  all  free,  re- 
markably well  laid,  level  and  well  wrought 
for  such  an  uneven  township,  mainly 
following  streams.  Timber,  mostly  hard 
wood,  with  some  hemlock,  spruce  and 
pine.  Minerals,  granite,  actynolite,augite 
chlorite,  common  and  potter's  clay,  cy- 
Imite,  epidote,  feldspar,  ffamet,  hornblend, 
iron,  magnetic,  ozyde  of  8ulphuret,quartz, 
serpentine,  talc,  and  mica.  The  town  is 
divided  into  twenty  school  districts,  with 
18  school  houses,  mostly  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  743  scholars,  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1840.  An  academy  was  incor- 
porated, and  a  building  5U  by  40  feet, 
three  stories  high,  erected  in  1814,  in  the 
•outh  village.  The  school  is  now  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  James  O.  Pratt.  There  are  two 
Tillages,  called  the  north  and  south  vil- 
lage ;  the  north  village  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  township,  on  the  north- 
erly side  of  the  north  branch  of  William's 
river.  It  contains  one  meeting  house, 
S  stores,  2  grist  mills,  2  taverns,  2  cabinet 
shops,  1  attorneys  office,  1  tannery,  and 
about  25  dwelling  houses.  The  south 
village  is  situate  in  a  pleasant  valley  on 
the  north  side  of  the  middle  branch  of 
William's  river,  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
south  of  the  north  village,  and  one  and  a 
half  mile  southeasterly  of  the  centre  of 
the  town.  It  contains  1  academy,  2 
meeting  houses,  post  office,  1  woollen 
ikctory,  1  clothier's  shop,  1  hatter's  shop, 
1  saddler's,  1  chair  maker's,  'l  wheel 
Wright's,  2  blacksmith's,  2  mechanic's 
shops,  1  tannery,  2  taverns,  3  attorney's 
offices,  4  stores,  and  about  60  dwelling 
houses.  The  line  of  stages  from  Boston 
to  Montreal,  and  from  Hanover  and 
Charlestown,  to  Saratoga  and  Albany, 
intersect  in  this  village.  The  road  from 
Chester  to  Manchester,  is  considered  the 
best  passage  of  the  Green  Mountains  in 
the  state,  south  of  Montpelier,  and  renders 
this  village  the  great  thoroughfare  for  the 
travel  from  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  particularly 
to  Saratoga  and  Ballston  springs.  There 
are  in  operation  in  the  town,  5  grist  mills, 
8  saw  mills,  3  tanneries,  2  carding  ma- 
chines, 5  stores,  5  taverns,  and  2  fulling 
mills.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  486 ; 
cattle,  2,559 ;  sheep,  10,752;  swine,  1,287; 
wheat,  bu.  1,477 ;  barley,  510 ;  oats,  15,- 
272;  rye,  2,328;  buck  wheat,  876;  Ind. 


com,  8,627 ;  potatoes^  35,255 ;  hay,  tons 
4,490;  sugar,  lbs.  18,987;  wool,  30,263. 
PoDulation,  2,305. 

C^HiMNEY  Point  is  in  Addison  opposite 
to  Crown  Point  and  is  the  most  westerly 
land  in  Vermibt.  It  was  upon  this  point 
that  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  the 
western  part  of  Vermont  by  the  French 
in  1731,  and  here  they  erected  a  stone 
wind  mill,  which  was  garrisoned  during 
the  colonial  wars,  and  hence  it  has  some 
times  been  called  Windmill  point,  but 
this  name  is  now  confined  to  a  point  in 
Alburgh. 

Chin,  the  name  given  to  the  north  peak 
of  Mansfield  mountain  in  the  township  of 
Mansfield.  This  is  the  highest  summit 
in  the  State,  being  according  to  Captain 
Partridge,  4279  feet,  and  according  to  £. 
F.  Johnson,  Esq.,  4359  feet  above  tide 
water. 

Chittenden,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43*»  44',  and  bounded  northerly  by  Go- 
shen, easterly  by  Pittsfield,  southerly  by 
Parkerstown,  and  west  by  Pittsford  and  a 
part  of  Brandon.  It  was  granted  the  14th 
and  chartered  the  16th  of  March,  1780,  to 
Ghershom  Beach  and  associates.  The 
township  of  Philadelphia  was  annexed  to 
Chittenden,  November  2, 1816.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  township  was  commenced 
about  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
but  much  of  it  being  mountainous  remains 
unsettled.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Methodists,  Congregationalists  and 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Methodists  num- 
ber about  70,  of  whom  10  are  Protestant, 
the  Congregationalists  about  50,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  100.  The  Methodists 
erected  a  house  of  worship  in  1832,  and 
the  Congregationalist  in  1833.  The  most 
distinguished  man  who  has  resided  here 
was  Aaron  Beach.  He  fought  under 
Wolf  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  served 
his  country  through  the  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion and  was  prevented  only  by  the  solioit- 
ations  of  friends  from  being  with  theGreen 
Mountain  Boys  in  the  battle  at  Platts. 
burgh.  The  northwest  part  is  watered 
by  Philadelphia  river,  which  falls  into 
Otter  creek  at  Pittsford.  Tweed  river 
rises  in  the  eastern  part  and  falls  into 
White  river.  The  southwestern  part  is 
watered  by  East  creek.  Near  Philadel- 
phia river,  is  a  mineral  spring,  and  among 
the  mountains  are  some  caverns,  but  they 
are  little  known.  This  town  is  interest- 
ing on  account  of  its  minerals.  Iron  ore 
of  good  quality  is  found  here  in  abun- 
dance and  also  manganese.  About  600 
tons  of  the  iron  ore  are  raised  annually, 
much  of  which  is  smelted  at  the  works  m 
Pittsford.     The  manfanese  is  foond  at 
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uneqoal  depths  below  the  lorface,  and 
about  300  tons,  worth  $3o  per  ton  in 
New  York,  are  annually  sent  to  market 
A  famace  was  erected  in  this  town  as 
early  as  1792,  by  a  Mr.  Keith  of  Boston. 
In  1839,  a  forge  was  erected  which  makes 
about  600  lbs.,  of  bar  iron  per  day.  The 
town  contains  6  school  districts,  6  saw 
mills,  each  sawing  yearly  100,000  feet  of 
boards,  one  store  and  a  post  office,  the 
two  latter  established  in  1841.  Statistics 
of  1840  —Horses,  126 ;  catUe,  481 ;  sheep, 
4,336;  swine,  287;  wheat  bus.,  1,115; 
barley,  5;  oats,  6,032;  rye,  262;  back 
wheat,  345 ;  Indian  corn,  2,379  ;  potatoes, 
16,830;  hay,  tons,  1,970;  sugar,  lbs.  11,. 
790;  wool,  9,202.  Population,  644. 
Chittenobn  County,  is  bounded  north 
l^  Franklin  and  Lamoille  county,  east  bv 
Lamoille  and  Washington  county,  south 
by  Addison  county  and  west  by  lake 
C;hamphun.  It  lies  between  44^  7'  and 
440  42'  N.  lat.  and  3»  41'  and  40  14'  east 
long.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is 
30  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  22  miles, 
coYering  about  500  square  miles.  It  was 
incorporated  October  22,  1782.  A  few 
settlements  were  commenced  in  this 
county  before  the  revolution,  but  they 
were  all  abandoned  during  the  war.  Win- 
ooski  river  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
eounty  and  foils  into  fake  Champlain  be- 
tween  Burlington  and  Colchester.  The 
river  Lamoille  rons  across  the  northwest 
comer,  and  Laplott  river  and  some  other 
•treams  water  the  south  part.  This  coun- 
ty, except  along  the  lake  shore,  where  it 
is  generally  level,  is  uneven,  but  not 
nountainous.  The  soil  is  various,  bein^ 
in  some  places  pine  plain,  and  light  and 
sandy ;  in  others  a  rich  loam,  and  in  others 
a  deep  alluvion.  The  flats  on  the  Wi- 
nooski  river  are  equal  to  any  in  the  state. 
Burlington  is  the  seat  of  justice  and  the 
principal  town  in  the  county.  The  su- 
preme court  sits  here  on  the  Monday  pre- 
ceding the  first  Tuesday  of  January  ;  the 
county  court  on  the  4th  Tuesday  of  May 
and  November.  ^fftis^Vf  0/ 1840.— Hors. 
es,  4,231 ;  catUe,  24,142;  sheep,  110,774; 
swine,  25,310 ;  wheat,  has.,  29,502;  bar- 
ley 1,305;  oats,  131,799;  rye,  31,570; 
buckwheat,  11,575;  Indian  com,  119,- 
087;  poUtoes,  622,792;  hay,  tons,  56,- 
357;  sugar,  lbs.  177,343;  wool,  215,019. 
Population,  22,978. 

Clyde  River,  has  its  source  in  Pitkin's 
and  Knowlton's  ponds,  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Brighton,  and  runs  a  northwester- 
ly course  through  Brighton,  Charleston, 
Salem  and  Derby,  to  lake  Memphrema- 
^g.  Excepting  a  few  short  rapids,  this 
IS  a  dead,  still  river,  until  it  comes  with- 
in three  miles  of  lake  Memphremagog. 


I 


This  stream  runs  through  Round  pond  in 
Charleston  and  through  Salem  lake,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  near  two  miles 
in  length  and  one  in  width,  lying  partly 
in  Salem  and  partly  in  Derby.  It  waters 
about  150  square  miles. 

Clarendon,  a^'posttown  in  the  central 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43«  31' 
and  long.  4^  6\  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Rutland,  east  by  Shrewsbury,  south  by 
Tinmouth  and  Wallingford,  and  west 
by  Ira.  It  is  55  miles  S.  from  Montpelier, 
and  46  N.  from  Bennington,  and  was 
chartered  September  5,  1761.  It  was 
granted  both  by  N.  H.  and  New  York, 
and  comprehends  a  part  of  the  two  grants 
of  Socialborough  and  Durham.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1768  by 
Elkanah  Cook  who  was  joined  the  same 
year  by  ^Randal  Rice,  Benjamin  Johns  and 
others.  *  The  first  settlers  were  mostly 
from  Rhode-Ipland,  and  purchased  their 
lands  of  Col.  Lideus,  who  claimed  them 
under  a  title  derived  f^om  the  Indians. 
This  title  was  however,  never  confirmed 
by  either  of  the  colonial  governments^ 
and  the  diversity  of  claimants  occasioned 
much  litigation,  which  continued  till 
1785,  when  the  legislature  passed  what, 
was  called  the  quieting  act.  By  it  the 
settlers  were  put  in  peaceable  possession 
of  their  land,  and  the  New  Hampshire* 
title  to  the  lands  not  settled,  was  con- 
firmed. In  consequence  of  these  pro- 
ceedings there  are  no  public  rights  \ru 
town.  The  first  town  meeting  on  record 
was  in  1778,  and  Stephen  Arnold  was- 
this  year  town  clerk,  and  Abner  Lewia^ 
representative.  Elder  Isaac  Beals  of  the- 
Baptist  order  was  the  first  settled  minis 
ter.  The  Congregational  church  was* 
gathered  here  Feb.  1822  by  the  Rev.  Hen- 
ry Hunter,  who  was  installed  over  the* 
same  on  the  6tn  of  November  followinjf * 
and  continued  six  years.  The  church  at. 
first  consisted  of  12  members  \  the  present 
number  is  70.  Otter  creek  runs  through/ 
this  town  from  south  to  north,  a  little^ 
east  of  the  centre,  and  receives  here  MilU 
river  and  Cold  river  from  the  east,  whiclb. 
affords  numerous  sites  for  mills  and  other- 
machinery.  Mill  river  rises  in  Mount- 
Holly,  runs  nearly  on  the  line  between^ 
this  town  and  Wallingford,  receiving  fronvc 
the  latter  the  waters  of  a  considerable 
pond,  crosses  the  southwest  corner  of 
Shrewsbury  and  falls  into  Otter  creek  near 
the  south  part  of  Clarendon.  Cold  river 
rises  in  Parkerstown,  crosses  the  north- 
west comer  of  Shrewsbury  and  enters  Ot- 
ter creek  near  the  north  part  of  Claren- 
don.  Furnace  brook,  called  also  Little* 
West  river,  rises  from  a  small  pond  in  the^ 
south  part  of  Tinmouth  and  runs  norths 
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•amllel  to  Otter  creek,  through  the  wegt 
part  of  the  town  and  falls  into  Otter  creek 
near  the  centre  of  Rutland.  Near  the 
north  line  of  Clarendon  it  receives  Ira 
brook  from  Ira.  Near  Furnace  brook  are 
situated  the  Clarendon  springs^  an  ac- 
count of  which  has  been  given  in  part 
first,  page  7.  Their  situation  in  relation 
to  the  stream,  boarding  houses,  road  &c., 
maj  be  seen  by  the  following  diagram. 


Jmferences.—at  the  road  from  Tinmouth  j  6,  road 
to  We«l  Rutland  •,  S,  •pring»  ;  B,  bathing  home  •, 
1.  Clarondon  Houae  ;  S,  3,  4,  Pablic  boarding  boua- 
ii;  L,  Furnaca  brook  ;H,  IJHIjO,  Highlands. 


The  east  part  of  the  town  borders  on 
the  Green  Mountains,  but  the  principal 
elevations  are  the  range  of  hills  between 
Otter  creek  and  Furnace  brook,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  Ira  brook  on  the 
west  line  of  the  town.  The  alluvial  flats 
4>n  Otter  creek  are  from  half  to  a  mile 
.  wide  through  the  town  and  are  very  pro- 
ductive. The  uplands  are  a  gravelly 
loam.  Clarendon  cave  is«situated  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town,  and  has  alrea- 
dy been  described  in  part  first,  page  8. 
Very  good  marble  is  found  here  and  is 
wrought  to  some  extent.  There  are  two 
Amall  villages,  one  in  the  eastern  and  the 
other  in  the  western  part,  with  a  post  office 
at  each  and  at  Clarendon  springs.  There 
are  in  town  3  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  5 
stores,  &c.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
337;  cattle,  2,047 ;  sheep,  15,922 ;  swine, 
1,015;  wheat,  bus.,  1,663;  oats,  9,358; 
rye,  1,385  ;  buck  wheat,  45  ;  Indian  corn, 
10,936;  potatoes,  44,601;  hay,  tons,  5,- 
415;  sugar,  lbs.,  24,950;  wool,  40,984. 
Population,  1,549. 

Coit's  Gore.     See  Waterville. 

CoLCHKSTER,  a  post  towu  in  Chitten- 
den county,  is  in  lat.  44*»  33'  and  in  long. 
3<»  59',  and  isbounded  north  by  Milton.east 
by  Essex,  south  by  Winooski  river,  which 
separates  it  from   Burlington  and  Willis- 


ton,  and  west  by  lake  Champlain.  It  is 
116  miles  north  from  Bennington,  and  36 
miles  northwest  from  Montpelier.  It  was 
chartered  June  7th,  1763,  with  its  present 
name ;  but  from  the  fact  that  among  the 

grantees  there  were  ten  by  the  name  of 
nrling,  it  is  supposed  Burlington  was  the 
name  originally  intended  for  this  town,bat 
through   some  mistake  was  given  to  the 
town  adjoining  it  on  the  south.     The  set- 
tlement of  this  town  was  commenced  in 
1774,  at  the  lower  falls  on  Winooski  or 
Onion  river,  by  Ira  Allen  and  Remember 
Baker.  Baker's  family  ,consi8tin^  of  a  wife 
and  three  children,  was  the  first  in  town.* 
In  1775,  Joshua  Staunton  began  improve- 
ments on  the  intervale  above  the  narrows 
in  that  river,  and  there  was  a  small  clear- 
ing made  at  Mallet's  bay  before  the  rero- 
lution.    From  the  spring  of  1776,  the  town 
was  abandoned   by  the  settlers  till  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  in  1783,  when  Messrs. 
McClain,   Low  and    Boardman,   settled 
on  Colchester   Point,  and  General   Al- 
len   returned    and   renewed  the    settle- 
ment at  the  falls.    Allen  erected  mills,  a 
forge  and  a  shop  for  fabricating  anchors, 
and  the   place  soon  assumed  Uie  appear- 
ance of  a  considerable  village.     The  town 
was  organized  about  the  year  1791,  and 
Ira  Allen   was  first  town  clerk.    It  was 
first  represented  in  1793,  by  Joshua  Staun- 
ton.     The   religious  denominations  are 
Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  Metho- 
dists.   The  Congregational  church  was 
gathered  in  1805,  but  have  never  had  a 
settled  pastor,  and  for  a  great  portion  of 
the  time  been  destitute  of  regular  preach- 
ing.     The  Baptist  church  was  organized 
in  1816.      Phineas   Culver  was    settled 
over  this  church  in  1820,  and  remained 
the  nominal  pastor  till  1832.    They  were 
without  a  settled   pastor  from  that  time 
till  this  year  when  Columbus  Green  was 
ordained   over  it.    These  two  churches 
erected  a   commodious    brick    meeting 
house  in  1838,  which  they  now  occupy  in 
common.     The  Methodists  have  general- 
ly been  supplied  with  preaching  and  have 
erected  a  convenient  brick  chapel.  There 
is,  also,  an    organized    Congregational 
church     at    Winooski    village,     which 
erected  in  1839,  a  commodious  house  of 
worshi  p .    Thus  in  the  space  of  three  years 
were  built  in  this  town  three  good  houses 
for  public  worship,  all  of  brick.    The  on- 
ly other  public  building  is  the  town  house. 
A  public  library  was  commenced  in  1832, 
and   now  contains   about  300  volumes. 
There  are  two  small  ponds  in  this  town. 


*  tiee  part  Rccond,  page  31. 
•      -" "ifSmi 


__, ,.  Afler  Raker's  death  in 

tho  fall'of  1775,  hit  fS mil/  reran incd  ut  the  block 
hoiuo  in  ColchMter,  till  tbe  piftce  was  abaodooad  th*- 
following  Hprinr.  Tbe  vridttMf  afterwMda  OMrrieA 
Thomaa  Outterficld. 
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The  largest  contains  about  60  acres.  On 
the  outlet  to  this  pond  are  still  seen  the 
remains  of  beaTers*  works.  The  princi- 
pal streams  of  this  town  are,  the  river  La- 
moille which  runs  from  Milton  through 
the  northwest  corner  into  lake  Champlain; 
Mallets  creek  which  also  comes  from  Mil- 
ton and  empties  into  Mallets  bay ;  Indian 
creek  which  runs  into  Mallets  creek ;  and 
Winooski  river  on  the  south.  The  soil 
in  the  north  and  northwestern  parts  is  a 
Tarietj  of  gravel  and  loam,  and  is  well 
adapted  to  grazing,  though  Indian  corn, 
the  English  grains  and  U^  common  culi- 
narj  roots  are  successfully  cultivated. 
The  timber  in  these  parts  is  principally 
white  pine,  beech,  maple,  birch,  basswood, 
aah,  elm,  oak,  walnut,  butternut  and 
aome  chestnut.  In  the  middle  part  o(the 
town  is  a  large  tract  of  pine  plain,  mostly 
covered  with  pitch  pine  and  small  oaks, 
and  seems  more  particularly  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  rye  and  com.  Oi^  the  bank 
of  the  Wmooaki  river,  are  large  tracts  of 
intervale.  Besides  the  ordinary  methods 
of  enriching  the  soil,  plaister  of  Paris  has 
been  used  in  this  town  with  great  success. 
The  rocks  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  are  mostly  composed  of  lime  and 
•late  with  occasional  holders  of  granite ; 
red  sand  stone  is  found  in  abundance  near 
Mallets  bay.  Iron  ore  has  been  found  in 
•mall  quantities  in  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  and  sulphate  of  iron  is  found  in  the 
northeastern  part  About  the  year  1812, 
or  13,  the  dysentery  prevailed  here  ex- 
tensively, and  in  the  ^i^ly  settlements 
there  were  frequent  cases  of  the  fever  and 
ague,  but  the .  town  has  generally  been 
vei^  healthy.  There  have  been  two  in- 
dividuals in  this  town  who  have  lived  to 
be  upwards  of  100  years  old,  and  two  oth- 
ers who  have  lived  to  be  above  90. 

Winooski  milage  is  situated  at  Winoos- 
ki lower  falls,  being  partly  in  this  town 
and  partly  in  Burlington,  and  lj|  miles 
from  Burlington  village.  The  water  pow- 
er here  is  sufficient  for  almost  any  amount 
of  machinery.  The  village  has  suffered 
▼ery  severely  by  fire.  On  the  2lBt  of 
Dec.  1838,  an  extensive  block  factory,  a 
large  satinet  factory,  a  paper  mill,  and 
•aw  mill  were  consumed  in  one  conflagrra^ 
tion.  There  are  at  present  in  this  village, 
on  the  Colchester  side  of  the  river,  a  hand- 
some meeting  house,  two  stores,  two  tav- 
erns, a  saw  mill,  machine  shop,  sash  fac- 
tory, and  an  extensive  woollen  factory  for 
the  manufacture  of  broad  cloths.  A  sub- 
stantial covered  bridge  connects  the  two 
parts  of  the  village.  The  town  is  divided 
into  9  school  distriots.  SUUistics  of  IS40. — 
Horses,  239  ;  cattle,  1,667  ;  sheep,  5,953; 
•wine,  1,169;  wheat,  bu.  1,908;  barley, 
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306  ;  oaU,  9,856 ;  rye,  5,973 ;  b'k  wheat, 
1,202;  Ind.  corn,  10,343;  poUtoes,  36,- 
324 ;  hay,  tons,  3,401 ;  sugar,  lbs.  1,900 ; 
wool,  11,375.     Population,  1739. 

CoNcoRs,  a  post  town  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  Essex  county,  situated  in  lat 
44<*  25'  and  long.  6"*  8',  containing  about 
47  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  northwest- 
erly by  Kirby  and  Bradleyvale,  northeast* 
erly  by  Lunenburgh,  southeasterly  by 
Connecticut  river,  and  southwesterly  by 
Waterford,  lying  opposite  to  Littleton,  in 
New  Hampshire.  It  was  granted  Nov.  7, 
1780,  and  chartered  September  16, 1T81, 
to  Reuben  Jones  and  his  associates.  The 
first  settlement  of  Concord  was  commen- 
ced in  1788,  by  Joseph  Ball.  Among  the 
settlers,  who  came  into  town  previous  to 
the  year  1794,  may  be  mentioned  Amos 
Underwood,  Solomon  Babeock,  Daniel 
Gregory,  Benjamin  Streeter,  Jonathan 
and  Jesse  Woodbury  and  Levi  Ball.  In 
1795,  when  John  Fry  came  into  town, 
there  were  17  families  here.  The  first 
settlers  were  principally  from  Westboro* 
and  Royalston,  Mass.  John,  son  of  Joseph 
Ball,  was  bom  in  1789,  and  was  the  first 
child  bom  in  town.  The  first  town  meet- 
ing was  held  and  the  town  organized 
March  3, 1794.  Elijah  Spaffbrd  was  first 
town  clerk.  At  this  meeting  14  persons 
took  the  freeman's  oath.  There  are  a 
Congre^tional,  a  Freewill  Baptist  and  a 
Methodist  church,  in  this  town.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
January  7,  1807,  and  then  consisted  of  17 
members.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Godard  was 
ordained  over  it  Sept.  7, 1809,  and  dismiss- 
ed June  6,  1821.  The  Rev.  Samuel  R. 
Hall  was  ordained  Macch  4, 1823,  and 
continued  till  August,  1830.  The  Rev. 
Solon  Martin  was  ordained  June  7, 1836^ 
and  dismissed  Oct.  1,  1838.  The  Free- 
will Baptist  church  was  formed  Oct.  10, 

1821,  and  the  Methodist  church  in  May, 

1822.  Concord  academy  was  incorpora- 
ted here  November,  18^  and  was  for  6 
or  7  years,  while  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  a  very  flourishing  insti- 
tution. HalVa  pond,  lying  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  is  about  a  mile  long  and 
on  an  average  100  rods  wide.  MiUs' 
pond  is  about  the  same  size,  and  lies  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  town.  This 
town  is  watered  by  Moose  river,  whick 
passes  through  the  northwest  part,  by 
Connecticut  river,  on  the  south,  and  by 
several  small  streams.  The  surface  oif 
the  town  is  uneven,  and  in  the  northeas- 
tern parts,  very  stoney.  ft  is  an  excel- 
lent grazing  township,  and  has  some  good 
tillage  land.  The  town  contains  two 
stores,  a  meeting  faonse  and  several  mills. 
Statistics  qf  1840.— >H6rsc8,  329 ;  cattle. 
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1,837  >  fheep,  3,880;  swine,  812;  wheat, 
bu.  3,579;  barley,  308;  oaU,  13,150 ;  rye, 
469 ;  b'k  wheat,  614 ;  Ind.  corn,  1,906  ; 
poUtoes,  48,885 ;  hay,  tons,  3,609 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  19,090;  wool,  6,218.    Pop.  1024. 

Connecticut  River  lies  between  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  and  belongs 
wholly  to  the  latter.  *  Its  name  is  from 
the  Indian  words  ^uonruc  or  Unnec,  signi- 
fying long,  and  Tucque  or  Tuck,  signify- 
ing river.  When  the  Indians  spoke  of 
•ny  thing  happening  at  this  river  tbey 
used  the  expression  Q^uotmec  tucquok,  or 
Unnectuekok,  meaning  at  the  lonir  river ; 
and  hence  comes  Connecticut,  This  river 
originates  among  the  mountains  in  the 
north  part  of  New  .Hampshire,  and,  for 
tome  distance,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween that  state  and*  Canada.  Aftei  run- 
ning between  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont, it  passes  Ihroitrjh  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  and  falls  into  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  bk*eadth  of  this  river, 
when  it  first  washes  Vermont,  is  about 
150  feet,  and,  in  the  course  of  60  miles, 
increases  to  390  feet.  In  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  its  breadth  may  be  esti- 
mated from  450  to  1050  feet.  The  depth 
of  the  river,  below  the  head  of  boat  navi- 
gation, may  be  stated  to  vary  from  five  to 
twelve  feet.  This  river  is  navigable  for 
Tessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  36 
miles,  to  Middletown ;  for  small  sloops, 
50  miles  to  Hartford ;  and  by  means  of 
canals  and  other  improvements,  it  has 
been  rendered  passable  for  boats  to  the 
Fifteen  Mile  Falls,  ^0  miles  further. 
There  are,  in  this  river,  many  rapids.  The 
most  considerable  are  Bellows*  Falls,  be- 
tween Rockingham  and  Walpole,  N.  H., 
i'$9»  RockingJutmJ  OttA  Quechee  Falls, 
ust  below  the  mouth  of  OttiL  Quechee 
river,  White  River  Falls,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  White  river,  and  the  Fifteen 
Mile  Falls,  which  extend  from  Barnet  to 
Lunenburgh.  The  perpendicular  height 
•f  the  falls,  which  have  been  made  passa- 
ble by  dams  and  locks,  between  Spring- 
field, Mass.  and  Hanover,  N.  H.  a  distance 


*  Preparatory  to  graotins  the  townihips  along 
Connecticut  river,  Jofoph  Blanchard,  under  a  com- 
niaeioa  from  the  governor  of  New  Hampihire,  in 
Ulareh,  1760^  made  a  lurvey  of  that  river  upon  the 
lee,  ftom  Charleslown,  N.  H.  to  the  lower  Coot,  and 
the  next  year  tho  survey  wai  continued  by  Hugb- 
barlea  Neel,  to  the  upper  Cooi,  In  this  survey  mon- 
umenle  were  phiced  opoo  the  banks  c^  the  rivert 
oooe  in  tha  distance  of  6  miles  in  a  right  line,  to 
mark  the  corners  of  the  river  tovms,  which  wore  to 
be  survevetf  afterwards.  A  plan  of  this  survey  was 
kapt  in  tlie  land  office  at  Portsmouth)  and  from  it  the 
courses  and  distances  were  taken  by  Gov.  Went- 
worth,in  making  out  the  charters  of  townships  along 
tfie  river.  These  facts,  togethnr  with  a  Aill  account 
of  the  surveys,  and  the  troubles  arising  fVam  con- 
flicting ehtims,  and  which  we  are  obliged  for  the 
want  of  room  to  omit,  Were  furnished  by  J.  Me- 
Dullbe,  Esq. 


of  130  miles,  is  about  200  feet.  *  There 
are  in  the  river,  several  bars  of  sand,  over 
which  boats  pass  with  difficulty  in  low 
water.  At  such  times  a  bar  betweea 
DeerBeld  and  Montague,  Mass.,  renders 
the  river  fordable.  Connecticut  river 
receives  from  Vermont,  beginning  at  the 
north,  Nulhegan,  Passumpsic,  Wella^ 
Wait's,  Ompomponoosuc,  White,  Ott& 
Quechee,  Black,  William's,  Sazton's  and 
West  rivers ;  and  from  New  Hampshire, 
Upper  and  Lower  Amonoosuc,  Israel's, 
John's,  Mascomy,  ^ug&f)  Cold,  and  Ash- 
uelot  rivers.  Between  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  this  river  is  crossed  by  about 
20  bridges,  t  The  flats,  along  the  river, 
are,  in  some  places,  low  and  extensive  ; 
in  others,  the  banks  are  high  and  rocky. 
The  intervales  are  not  surpassed  in  fer- 
tility and  beauty  by  any  in  the  United 
States.  In  spring,  the  river  usually  oyer- 
flows  its  banks  through  a  distance  of  300 
mile».  The  scenery,  along  this  JfiU  0/ 
Kev)  England,  is  variegated  by  a  suc- 
cession of  neat  and  pleasant  villages,  ani 
is  charming  beyond  description. 

CoRiifTH,  a  post  town  six  miles  squaro 
in  the  central  part  of  Orange  county,  is 
in  lat.  44»  2'  and  long.  4^  42',  and  Sm 
bounded  northerly  by  Topsham,  easterly 
by  Bradford^  southerly  by  Vershire  and 
westerly  by  Washington.  It  lies 21  mile* 
southeast  from  Montpelier,  12  westerly 
from  Haverhill,  N.  H.  and  41  north  from 
Windsor.  It  was  chartered  by  New 
Hampshire,  Feb.  4, 1764,  to  Messrs.  Ward, 
Taplin,  and  others.  A  confirmation  grant 
was,  afterwards  procured  from  New  York, 
by  Henry  Moore  and  others.  In  thA 
spring  of  1777,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  town,  Ezekiel  Colby,  John  Nutting 
and  John  Armand,  spent  several  weeks 
here  in  manufacturing  maple  sugar.  They 
started  together  from  Newbury,  with  each 
a  five  pail  kettle  on  his  head,  and  with 
this  load  they  travelled,  by  a  pocket  com- 
pass, 12  miles  through  the  wilderness  to 
the  place  of  destination  near  the  centre 
of  the  township.  This  year,  Mr.  Colby 
moved  his  family  into  Corinth,  which 
was  the  first  family  in  town.  The  next 
vear,  177d,  Mr.  Nutting  moved  his  family 
iere,  and  Mrs.  Colby  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  Henry,  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
In  1779,  Messrs.  Edmund  Brown,  Samuel 
Norris,  Jacob  Fowler  and  Bracket  Towle, 
moved  their  families  here,  and  the  same 

*  The  tciul  fall  of  Connectieot  river,  fVom  lake 
Connecticut  to  the  head  of  Melndoes  falls  in  Dar- 
nf>t,  99  1-9  miles,  is  1140  feot;  and  from  the  latter 
place  to  tide  water,  at  Hartford,  Coun.  the  fall  if 
449  feet. 

t  The  first  bridfe  over  the  Conneetfeut  was  built 
in  1785.  at  Bellows'  Falls,  by  CoL  Enoch  Hale.  Th* 
second  was  built  at  Windsor,  and  completed  io  OcU 
179C.— Or<»A««. 
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year,  Mr.  John  Aiken,  of  Wentworth,  N. 
ti.,  erec|ed  the  first  grist  mill,  which 
went  into  operation  the  year  following. 
Previous  to  this,  the  settlers  had  to  go  to 
Newbury,  12  miles,  for  their  grinding. 
In  1780,  several  other  families  came  in, 
and  the  town  was  organized.  George 
Bondfield  was  first  town  clerk,  David 
McKeen  first  constable,  and  Nehemtah 
Lovewell  first  representative.  Sometime, 
this  year,  Lieut.  Elliot  was  stationed  here 
with  20  men  to  defend  the  inhabitants 
against  the  Indians  and  tories,  and  built 
a  small  fort.  In  1781,  Col.  Wait  and 
Major  Kingsbury,  with  two  companies  of 
eoldiers,  under  Captains  Sealy  and  Nel- 
•on,  built  a  fort  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  on  what  is  called  Cook*8  hill,  and 
made  this  their  head  quarters.  October 
16,  of  this  year,  five  men,  from  this  fort, 
▼iz :  Moses  Warner,  John  Barret,  John 
Bargcanc,  Jonathan  Luce  and  Daniel 
Hovey,  being  on  a  scont,  and  proceeding 
down  Winooski  river,  were  fired  upon  in 
the  township  of  Jericho  by  a  party  of  16 
tories.  Warner,  Sargeant  and  Barret  were 
wounded,  the  latter  mortally.  He  lived 
about  40  hours  and  was  buried  near  the 
margin  of  Winooski  river  in  Colchester. 
The  others  were  carried  to  Quebec,  and 
kept  till  the  next  spring  when  they  were 
fulfered  to  return.  In  1782,  a  British 
vcouting  party  from  Canada,  about  20  in 
number,  under  Major  Brcakenridge,  wfter 
annoying  the  settlers  of  Newbury, tilling 
one  man  and  taking  another  prisoner, 
proceeded  to  Corinth,  where  they  com- 
pelled the  settlers  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  British  king.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists,  Methodists,  Freewill  Baptists 
and  Universalistfi.  There  are  two  Free- 
will Baptist  churches ;  that  in  the  north- 
west part  was  organized  in  18(i5,  and  that 
in  the  south  in  1807.  The  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  Oct.  10, 1H20. 
Jan.  25,  1821,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Cal- 
▼in  Y.  Chase,  who  died  here  in  1831. 
The  Rev.  Stilman  Morgan,  was  settled  in 
1832,  and  continued  till  1836.  In  1838 
the'  Rev.  Solon  Martin,  their  present 
minister,  was  settled.  The  Congrrega- 
tional  meeting  house  was  built  inl800,  as 
was  that  of  the  Freewill  Baptists,  in  the 
northwefi/t  part  of  the  town.  The  Free- 
will Baptist  hovse  in  the  south  part,  was 
built  in  1837.  The  Methodist  house  in 
the  west  part,  -was  built  in  1838,  and  that 
in  the  east  in  1840.  In  1804,  the  canker 
and  dysentery  were  fatal  here  to  a  great 
number  of  persons,  mostly  children,  and 
many  families  lost  from  one  to  three  of 
their  number.  Mrs.  Jane  Brown,  a  native 
•f  Irelamd,  and  relict  of  Mr.  S.  Brown, 


died  here,  March  26,  1824,  aged  101 
years  and  seven  months.  The  sur- 
face of  this  township  is  generally  very 
uneven  and  broken,  and  the  elevations 
abrupt,  yet  the  land  is,  in  almost  every 
part,  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  soil 
consists  of  a  dark  loam,  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  sand,  is  easily  cultivated 
and  is  very  productive.  The  land  was 
originally  timbered  with  hard  wood  ex- 
cept on  the  streams,  where  there  was  t. 
mixture  of  hemlock,  spruce  and  fir.  There 
is  nothing  peculiar  in  its  mineralogy. 
Small  but  handsome  specimens  of  feld- 
spar, garnet,  serpentine,  hornblend,  mica 
and  rock  crystal  have  been  found.  The 
rocks  are  principally  granite  and  mica 
slate.  This  toWnship  is  well  watered  by 
Wait's  river,  which  runs  through  the 
northeast  part,  and  by  sererai  of  iti 
branches.  On  North  branch,  from  Tops- 
ham,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  town, 
is  East  milage^  containing  -2  meeting 
houses,  2  stores,  a  post  office,  grist  mill, 
&c.  Anotheir  branch  rises  in  Washing- 
ton, passes  through  the  south  part  of  thie 
town,  and  unites  with  Wait's  river  in  the 
western  part  of  Bradford.  There  are  some 
other  streams  on  which  mills  and  other 
machinery  are  erected.  There  are  in 
town  5  meeting  houses,  21  school  districts, 
5  stores,  &c.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
536;  cattle,  3,401  ;  sheep,  11,886;  swine, 
1,673;  wheat,  bu.  6,745;  barley,  285; 
oats,  21 ,871) ;  rye,  31 3 ;  buck  wheat,  1,096  ; 
Ind.  corn,  10,506;  potatoes,  71,845;  hay, 
tons,  6,240;  sugar,  lbs,  33,585;  wool, 
20,343.     Population,  1,970. 

Coos,  an  Indian  word,  signifying  at  the 
pines.  This  name  was  applied  oy  the 
Indians  to  two  sections  of  Connecticut 
river,  one  below,  and  the  other  above  the 
15  mile  falls.     See  part  second,  page  205. 

Cornwall,  a  township  in  the  Central 
part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43?  57* 
and  long.  3**  50',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Weybridge,  east  bv  Middlebury  and  Salis- 
bury, south  by  Whiting  and  west  by  Brid- 
port  and  Sfaoreham.  It  was  chartered 
November  3, 1761,  to  Elias  Read  and  his 
associates.  It  is  75  miles  north  of  Ben- 
nington, and  36  south  of  Burlington.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1774,  by 
Asa  Blodget,  Eldad  Andrus,  Aaron  Scott, 
Nathan  Foot,  William  Douglass,  James 
Bentley,  James  Bentley,  junior,  Ebenezer 
Stebbins,  Thomas  Bentley,  Samuel  Blod- 
get  and  Joseph  Tronp.  When  Ticonde- 
roga  was  abandoned  to  the  British  in  1777 
the  settlers  all  fled  to  the  south,  and  did 
not  return  till  after  the  war.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1784,  about  30  families  came  into 
the  township  fVom  Connecticut.  The 
town  was  organtied  in  March  of  this 
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jear,  and  Joel  Linsley  was  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  Hiland  Hal]  the  first  representa- 
tire.  The  Conj^^regational  church,  in  this 
town,  was  organixed  July  15,  1785,  and 
September  26, 1767,  they  settled  the  Rer. 
Thomas    Tolman,    who    was   dismissed 
November  11,  1790.    The  Rev.  Benjamin 
Wooster  was  ordained  over  this  church 
February  23, 1797,  and  dismissed  Janua- 
ry 7,  1802.     The  Rev.  Jedediah  Bushnell 
was  installed  May  25, 1603,  and  this  year, 
their  meetinghouse  was  erected.    He  was 
dismissed  May  25, 1636,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Lamson  Miner,  who  was 
settled  Januarv  3,  1837,  who  has  since 
been  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Jacob  Scales 
the  present  pastor.     This  church  consists 
of  about  350  members.    In  1841,  a  Free 
church  was  organized  from  the  Congrega- 
tional  and  Baptist    churches,   which  is 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Ran- 
som    There  is  a  Methodist  church  in  the 
west  part  of  the  town   who  have  a  neat 
chapel.    There  is  a  literary  debating  so- 
ciety which  was  incorporated  in  1832.    It 
has  a  good  hall  for  its  weekly  meetings 
and  a  choice  library  of  about  450  volumes. 
Elder  Henry  Green  was  settled  over  the 
Baptist  church  and  society,  in  1809,  and 
dismissed  February  28,  1624.     The  Bap- 
tist meeting  house   was  erected  in  1607. 
One  person  has  died,  in  this  town,  aged 
106  years,  and  several  have  lived  to  be  up- 
wards of  90.    This  is  a  very  handsome 
township  of  land,  and  the  surface  is  gen* 
erallv  level.     Lemonfair  river  crosses  the 
northwest  corner,  and  Otter  creek  wash- 
es a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary.    This 
township,  by  charter,  comprehended  that 
part  of  Middlebury,  which  lies  west  of 
Otter  creek,    including   the   mill  privi- 
leges on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  at  Mid- 
dlebury falls.    In  the  south  part  of  the 
town  IS  a  Guarry  of  excellent  dark  blue 
lime  stone  from  which  the  materal  for  the 
front  of  the  new  college  in  Middlebury  was 
obtained,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  bed  of  hydraulic  cement,  or  water 
lime.     Calcareous  spar,  in  very  beauti- 
ful, transparent,  rhomboidal  crystals,  is 
found  in  the  western  part  of  this  township. 
Alonff  Otter  creek,  in  the  southeast  part, 
is  a  large  swamp  covering  seversl  thou- 
sand acres.    There  are  here  2  saw  mills, 
d  stores,  1  tavern,  2  tanneries  and  1  marble 
shop.     Statistics  of  ]840.~Hor8es,  318; 
cattle,  3,059 ;  sheep,  24,561 ;  swine,  824 ; 
wheat,  bus.  2,436 ;  oats,  9,021 ;  rye,  874 ; 
bock  wheat,  690  ;  Indian  corn,  7,&8 ;  po- 
tatoes, 24,307 ;  bay,  tons,  8,751 ;  sugar, 
lbs.   ll^tOOO;    wool  60,897.      Population 
1163. 

CovsNTRT,  name  altered  to  Orleans, 
Ifoyember,  1841.     S$s  Orleaus, 


CovEWTRY  Gore,  a  tract  of  SWOO  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  Coventry,  ^ow  Or- 
leans,) lying  in  Orleans  county,  a  few 
miles  to  the  southwest  of  that  town.  It 
is  bounded  north  by  Newport,  east  by 
Irasburgh,  south  by  Lowell  and  west  by 
Troy,  and  contains  10  inhabitants. 

Craftsbury,  a  post  town  in  Orleantf 
county,  lat.  44»  39*  and  long.  4»  32',  six 
miles  square,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Albany,  east  by  Greensborough,  south 
by   Wolcott,  and  west  by  Eden.     It  is 
situated    twenty-five  miles   south   frona 
Canada  line,  and  about  the  same  distance 
northerly  from  Montpelier,  and  is  nearly 
at  equal  distantes  from  Connecticut  river 
on  the  east,  and  lake  Champlain  on  the 
west.     It  was  granted  Nov.  6,  1780,  to 
Timothy  Newell,  Ebenezer  Crafts,  and 
their  associates,  and   chartered  by    the 
name  of  Minden,  Aug.  23,  1781.    The 
first  settlement  in  the  town  was  com* 
menced  in  the  summer  of  1788,  by  Col. 
Ebenezer  Crafls,  who  during  that  sum- 
mer opened  a  road  from  Cthoij  eighteen 
miles,  cleared  ten  or  twelve  acres  of  land, 
built  a  house  and  saw  mill,  and  made  con- 
siderable preparation  for  a  grist  mill.     In 
the  spring  of  1789,  Nathan  Cutler  and 
Robert  Trumbell  moved   their  families 
into  this   township.    In  the  ensuing  &11 
Mr.  Trnmbell,  by  reason  of  the  sicknese 
of  his  family,  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in 
Bamet,  but  Mr.  Cutler's  family  remained 
through  the  winter.  Their  nearest  neigh* 
bors  were  Ashbel  Shepard^s   family,  in 
Greensborough,  distant  six  miles ;   there 
were  at  that  time  no  other  settlements 
within   the  present  bounds  of  Orleans 
county.    In  Nov.  1790  the  name  of  the 
town  was  altered  to  Craftsbury.    In  Feb. 
1791 ,  Col.  Crafls,  having  previously  erect- 
ed a  grist  mill,  and  made  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  his  improvements,  together  with 
John  Corey,  Benjamin  Jennings,  Danid 
Mason,  John  Babcock,  and  Mills  Merri- 
field,  removed  their  families  from  Stur> 
bridge,  Mass.    After  arriving  at  Cabot 
they  found  it  impossible  to  proceed  any 
further  with  their  teams,  on  account  of 
the  great  depth  of  the  snow,  being  about 
four  feet  deep.     They  were  obliged  to 
provide  themselves  with  snow-shoes,  and 
to  draw  the  female  part  of  their  families 
on  hand  sleds,  a  distance  of  eighteen 
miles.     These  settlers  were  soon  after 
followed  by  several  other  families  fh>m 
Sturbridge  and  other  towns  in  Worcester 
county.    In  March,  1792,  the  town  was 
organised,  and  Samuel  C.  Crafts  was  the 
first  town  clerk,  and  was  annually  chosen 
to  that  ofiice  until  March,  18S&,  when 
Joseph  Scott,   (then  inn.)   was  elected, 
and  eontinoet  to  hold  said  oiBoe*    Tbs 
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town  WM  first  reprettnted  in  the  irenentl 
aaaembly  by  £benes«r  CrafU,  in  1792. 
In  1797,  a  Congregational  church  was 
organised,  and  the  ReT.  Samuel  Collins 
was  installed,  and  continaed  to  preach  in 
this  town  until  1804,  when  he  died.  From 
1804  to  1822  the  town  was  without  a  set- 
tled minister,  in  which  last  mentioned 
year  the  Rev.  William  A.  Chapin  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Conffregational 
•ooiety }  which  office  he  held  for  about 
twelve  years,  and  then  took  a  dismission. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  R.  Hall  is  at  present 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  and 
society,  he  was  installed  into  that  office 
in  1841.  s  There  has  for  many  years  past 
been  a  very  considerable  society  uf  Metho* 
diets  in  Craftsbury,  the  Rev.  Joseph  C. 
Aspenwall  has  at  present  the  charge  of 
the  society.  There  is  also  a  society  of 
Reformed  Presbyterians,  or  Covenanters, 
over  which  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wilson  has 
been  ordained.  There  are  some  Baptists, 
and  several  Universalists,  which  are  only 
occasionally  supplied  with  preaching. — 
The  professional  men,  besides  the  above 
named,  are  James  A.  Paddock  and  Nathan 
S.  Hill,  attornies,  Daniel  Dustin,  Ephraim 
Brewster  and  Daniel  Bates,  physicians. 
This  township  is  well  watered  by  Black 
river  which  is  formed  here,  and  by  its 
•everil  branches,  which  afford  numerous 
mill  privileges.  Black  river  was  known 
to  the  natives,  who  occasionally  resided 
in  this  part  of  Vermont,  b^  the  name  of 
EUigo-sigo.  Its  current  is  in  general 
slow,  the  whole  descent  firom  Elligo  pond 
to  Memphremagog  lake,  including  the 
Adls  at  Irasburgh  and  Coventry,  being  by 
actual  survey  only  190  feet  Wild  branch 
a  tributary  of  Lamoille,  rises  in  Eden  and 
passes  through  the  western  part  of  this 
township.  There  are  five  natural  ponds, 
viz :  Elligo,  (see  Elligo,)  Iving  partly  in 
Greensborough,  Great  ifosmer,  lying 
partly  in  Albany,  Little  Hosmer,  and  two 
smaller  ponds.  The  geology  of  this  town 
is  in  many  respects  interesting,  and,  in 
some,  peculiar.  Few  areas  of  the  same 
•pace,  in  a  region  of  primary  rocks,  fur- 
nish so  many  varieties  tn  aitu.  In  the 
eastern  borders,  granite  appears,  then 
gneiss,  then  mica  slate  ;  and  these  in  the 
central  portions  are  displaced  by  argilla- 
eeons  slate  of  a  very  dark  or  plumbago 
color,  alternating  with  silicious  lime  stone. 
The  roeks  on  the  west  side  of  Black  river 
are  hardlv  more  uniform  ;  strata  of  mica 
slate,  agillaceous  and  chlorite  slates,  and 
limestone,  give  place  to  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.  Near  the  south  village 
is  an  extensive  body  of  gray  granite,  very 
much  broken  on  the  surface.  This  rock 
it  filled  with  Bcddles  of  blaek  mioa  and 


quarti,  in  concentric  lamina.  These  ^^ 
about  the  size  of  butternuts,  and,  in  mJ^J 
of  the  specimens,  are  so  numerous  that  ^ 
hundred  msy  be  counted  within  a  circl*  . 
of  two  feet  in  diameter.  In  some  parts  o^ 
the  ledge  these  nodules  are  very  much 
flattened,  as  if  subjected  to  an  immense 
vertical  pressure  when  the  mass  was  in  a 
semi-fluid  state.  A  rock  similsr  to  this, 
it  is  believed,  has  not  been  found  in  any 
other  place  in  this  country  or  Europe. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  township,  on  an 
elevated  plain,  affording  an  extensive 
prospect,  is  situated  the  centre  village, 
containing  over  ihirty  dwelling  houses, 
two  meetmg  houses,  a  town  house,  an 
academy,  school  house,  two  taverns,  two 
dry  goods  and  one  hardwsre  store,  two 
cabinet  makers',  two  saddlers*,  two  black- 
smith's, one  tin  maker's,  and  one  hatter's 
shop,  and  one  tannery.  This  village  is 
principally  situated  round  an  open  square, 
forty  rods  north  and  south,  by  twenty- 
four  rods  east  and  west..  Craftsbury 
academy  is  located  here;  was  incorporated 
in  October,  1829,  and  has  the  avails  of 
one  half  of  the  grammar  school  lands  in 
Orleans  county,  oeing  about  two  thousand 
six  hundred  acres,  about  half  of  which  is 
leased.  The  building  is  of  brick,  two 
stories  high,  and  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  the  common.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  trustees  and  instructers  to 
render  it  a  place  of  thorooffh  education  to 
those  who  resort  to  it.  The  institution 
embraces  three  departments.  The  c  assi" 
cal^  is  designed  for  those  who  are  fitting 
for  college :  the  teachers^  for  those  who 
are  qualifying  to  become  instructers ;  and 
the  general,  n>r  those  who  wish  to  qualify 
themselves  for  business  in  the  various 
pursuits  of  life.  The  apparatus  is  exten- 
sive, including  a  galvanic  battery,  elec- 
tro magnetic  apparatus,  air  pump,  elec- 
trical machine,  telescope,  double  and 
single  microscopes,  globes,  chemical  ap- 
paratus, dec,  together  with  a  very  ex- 
tensive cabinet  of  minerals,  shells  and 
marine  productions;  and  a  museum  of 
curi^ities  in  other  departments  of  natural 
history  and  the  arts.  The  collection  of 
ancient  coins'^  contains  specimens  from 
the  Catacombs  of  Egypt  and  Herculane- 
um,  besides  numerous  other  interesting 
varieties.  The  institution  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall. 
There  is  another  village  situated  on  Trout 
brook,  a  large  branch  of  Black  river,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  centre  villsge, 
containing  about  twenty  dwelling  houses, 
two  saw  mills,  an  oil  mill,  a  fnllmg  mill, 
a  carding  machine,  a  carriage  maker*  a 
blacksmith  and  a  ohairmaker's  shop,  one 
store  and  «  tAtem.     There  are  thm 
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meeting  housei  in  the  town,  two  in  the 
centre  village,  and  one  in  the  easterly 
part.  There  are  twelve  school  districts, 
and  ten  school  houses.  There  are  also 
within  the  limits  of  the  township,  two 
grist  mills,  one  hulling  mill,  one  oil  mill, 
ten  saw  mills,  two  fulling  mills,  two  card- 
ing machines,  and  three  carriage  maker's 
•hops.  Statistics  of  1840. —Horses,  33.3 ; 
cattle,  1,718;  sheep,  3,166;  swine,  658; 
wheat,  bu.  1,730 ;  barley,  1,041) ;  oaU, 
14,398 ;  rye,  167  ;  buck  wheat,  830 ;  In. 
com,  1,928;  poUtoes,  47,906;  hay,  tons, 
3,171;  sugar,  lbs.  35,412;  wool,  7,980. 
Population,  1,151. 

UUMBCRLAND     CoUNTY. — This    COUUty 

was  erected  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  New  York,  passed  July  3,  1766.  This 
act  was  annulled  by  the  crown  June  26, 

1767,  and  repassed  by  New  York  Feb.  20, 

1768,  and  chartered  on  the  17th  of  March 
following.  By  the  charter,  this  county 
was  bounded  as  follows;  beginning  in 
Massachusetts  north  line  on  the  west  bank 
of  Connecticut  river  and  running  W.  10*^ 
N.  about  26  miles  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  SUmford  ;  thence  N.  IS"'  E.  56  miles 
to  the  south  east  corner  of  Socialborough ; 
thence  N.  53'  £.,  30  miles  to  the  south 
corner  of  Tunbridge ;  thence  along  the 
south  line  of  Tunbridge,  Strafford  and 
Thetford  to  Connecticut  river  and  down 
•aid  river  to  the  place  of  beginning.  The 
county  seat  was  first  at  Chester  and  after- 
wards at  Westminster.  The  original 
charter  of  this  county,  elegantly  written 
on  parchment,  was  presented  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  in  1840,  by  Udney  H. 
Peninan,Esq.  of  Colchester  and  is  preserv- 
ed in  the  library  of  the  University.  After 
the  organization  of  the  state  government 
this  county  retained  the  name  till  Feb.  11, 
1779  when  it  was  changed  to  Windham. 

Danby,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part 
of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43^  21'  and 
long.  4**  1',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Tin- 
mouth,  east  by  Mount  Tabor,  south  by 
Dorset  and  west  by  Pawlel.  It  is  'M 
miles  north  from  Bennington,  and  18 
south  from  Rutland.  It  was  chartered 
August  27,  1761,  and  contains  about  39 
•qnare  miles.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  in  1765,  by  Jo- 
seph Soper,  Joseph  Earl,  Crispin  Bull, 
Luther  Calvin,  and  Micah  Vail.  The 
town  was  organised  March  14,  1760,  and 
Thomas  Rowley  was  first  town  clerk  and 
first  representative.  There  is  here  a  so- 
ciety of  Friends  or  Quakers,  who  have  a 
meeting  house  in  the  east  part  of  the 
town,  and  another  calitMl  Orthodox 
Friends,  or  se>paratists,  who  have  one  in 
the  north  pail.  There  is  also  a  society  of 
Methodists,  one  of  Baptists,  aad  one  of 


Universalists,  who  own  jotntiy  3  meeting 
houses,  one  at  the  centre,  one  in  tho 
south  part  and  one  in  the  east.  Otter 
creek  runs  nearly  on  the  line  between 
this  township  and  Mount  Tabor,  but  there 
are  no  streams  of  much  consequence 
within  the  township.  The  most  consid* 
erable  arc.  Mill  river  which  rises  in  the 
southwestern  part,  and  falls  into  Otter 
creek  in  Mount  Tabor,  and  Flower  branch 
which  rises  in  the  northwest  part,  and 
falls  into  Paw  let  river  in  Pawlet.  These 
and  a  branch  of  Otter  creek,  in  the  north- 
eastern part,  are  all  sufficient  for  mills. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven, 
and  some  parts  of  it  mountainous.  Sooth 
mountain  and  Spruce  mountain  are  the 
principal  elevations.  The  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grass,  and 
there  are  here  some  of  the  largest  dairies 
in  the  sUte.  No  less  than  300,0001bs.  of 
cheese,  and  butter  in  proportion,  have 
been  carried  from  this  town  to  market  in 
one  year.  There  ore  several  caverns  in 
this  township,  which  are  considerable  ca- 
riosities, but  tjiey  have  never  been  thor- 
oughly explored.  One  of  them,  in  the 
southeastern  part,  descends  like  a  well 
into  the  solid  rock.  It  is  siad  that  a 
person  was  let  down  by  a  rope  150  feet 
perpendicularly  into  this  cavern  without 
discovering  any  bottom.  Specimens  of 
galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead,  have  been 
found  here.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
township  is  a  spring,  which  is  nearly  suf- 
ficient to  carry  a  mil),  where  it  issues 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  There 
are  several  marble  quarries  in  the  south 
east  part,  and  in  the  east  village  are  three 
mills  for  sawing  marble.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  13  school  districts.  There  are 
two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  five  stores, 
two  taverns,  two  tanneries,  and  one  trip 
hammer.  Statistics  o/ 1840. —Horses,  358; 
cattle,  3,366 ;  sheep,  8,950  ;  swine,  689 ; 
wheat,  bu.  2,217  ;  barley,  65  ;  oaU, 6,094 ; 
rye,  110;  wheat,  b.  256 ;  1  n.  corn,  4,267 ; 
potatoes,  47,563 ;  hay,  tons,  5,378  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  35,715;  wool,  25,433.  Population, 
1379. 

Danvillr,  a  post  town  and  the  shire 
town  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44** 
26*  and  long.  4**  51',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Wheelock,  northeast  by  St.  Johnsbe- 
ry,  southeast  by  Barnet,  south  by  Peach- 
am,  and  west  by  Walden,  Goshen  Gore, 
and  a  part  of  Cabot.  It  is  28  miles  east 
northeast  from  Montpelier.  This  town- 
ship was  granted  October  27, 1786,  and 
chartered  to  Jacob  Bailey,  Jesse  Leaven- 
worth and  others,  October  31, 1786.  Some 
difficulty  having  arisen  respecting  the 
lands,  the  proprietors  took  out  a  new,  or 
quieting  charter.    October  29, 1 799,  Wal- 
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den  gore  was  annexed  to  this  township, 
and  since  that  time,  one  half  of  Deweys- 
burgh,  the  other  half  being  annexed  to 
Peacham,  so  that  it  now  contains  about  50 
square  miles.  Sargeant  Morrill  commenc- 
ed chopping  in  this  town  in  1784«  In  1765, 
or  '6,  the  settlement  was  commenced  by 
about  50  emigrants  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Massachusetts,  who  entered  on  the 
lands  as  *'  squatters."  In  October,  1786, 
the  legislature  granted  the  township,  as 
above  stated,  reserving  to  the  settlers  the 
lands  on  which  they  had  located,  not  ex- 
ceeding 320  acres  each.  In  the  following 
winter  40  families  more  joined  the  set- 
tlement, and  for  two  or  three  years  the 
'Settlement  was  so  rapid  that,  in  1769,  the 
number  of  families  was  estimated  to  be 
200.  The  consequence  of  such  an  influx, 
was  an  extreme  scarcity,  and  much  suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  provisions.  The 
first  mills  in  this  town  were  a  saw  and 
ffrist  mill,  erected  in  1787,  by  David 
Whitcher.  The  same  year,  March  iM, 
the  town  was  organized.  Abraham  Mor- 
rill was  the  first  town  clerk  and  the  first 
representative.  In  1790,  improvements 
bad  been  commenced  on  nearly  all  the 
lots  in  town.  The  religious  societies  are 
Methodists,  Congregationalists  and  Bap- 
tists, each  of  which  has  a  commodious 
house  of  worship,  situated  in  the  village. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organiz- 
ed August  9,  1792,  and  has  had  tl^  ser- 
Tices  of  the  following  ministers.  The 
Rev.  John  Fitch,  from  October  30, 1793, 
to  October  1,  1816;  Rev.  Jeremiah  Flint, 
from  July  31,  1817,  to  March,  1818;  Rev. 
£dward  HoUister,  from  March  26,  1823, 
to  May  7,  1826;  Rev.  E.  J.  Boardman, 
from  January  3,  1827,  to  October  29, 1833; 
and  Rev.  David  A.  Jones,  from  March  25, 
1835,  to  April,  1839.  The  Rev.  R.  C. 
Hand  is  the  present  minister  of  this 
church.  The  eastern  part  of  this  town- 
ship is  elevated  about  200  and  the  western 
about  800  feet  above  Connecticut  river. 
The  soil  is  free  from  stone,  is  easily  culti- 
Tated,  and  is  perhaps  equal,  in  richness 
and  adaptation  to  agriculture,  to  any  in 
the  state.  It  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams  of  pure  water,  which  arise  in  the 
higher  lands  of  Wheelock,  Walden  and 
Cabot.  Joe*s  pond  lies  mostly  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township  and  covers 
about  1000  acres.  It  discharges  its  wa- 
ters into  the  Passnmpsic  by  Merritt's 
river,  or  Joe's  brook.  At  its  outlet  a 
large  never  failing  sheet  of  water  falls 
over  a  limestone  ledge,  75  feet  in  12  rods. 
Here  are  grist,  saw,  clapboard  and  shin- 
gle mills.  Below  these,  on  this  stream, 
are  here,  two  woollen  factories,  two  grist 
mills,  and  several  saw  mills.      In  the 


north  part  of  the  town  are  Sleeper's  river 
and  the  Branch,  on  which  are  5  grist  an4 
saw  mills.  Large  quantities  of  butter, 
pork  and  wool,  are  here  produced  for 
market.  Danville  village  is  very  pleas- 
antly situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
township,  on  elevated  land  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautiful  farming  country,  and 
contains  600  inhabitants.  The  public 
buildings  are,  a  Congregational,  a  Metho- 
dist and  a  Baptist  meeting  honse,  a  court 
house  and  jail,  and  a^  academy,  all  in  a 
neat  and  modest  style.  The  village  enclo- 
ses an  open  square  of  several  acres.  The 
academy  was  incorporated  in  1840,  and 
named  rhilips  academy,  in  honor  of  Paul 
D.  Philips,  who  endowed  it  with  f  4,000. 
The  building  wag  erected  by  the  inhabit- 
ants and  cost  $4,000.  A  weekly  paper, 
called  the  "  J{orth  Slar"  has  been  pub- 
lished in  this  village  by  Kbenezer  Eaton, 
for  35  years.  Statistics  of  1 840.— Horses, 
722;  caltle,3,403 ;  sheep,  14,982 ;  swine, 
2,264;  wheat,  bu.  6,355;  barley,  1,304 ; 
oats,  41,198;  rye,  27;  Ind.  corn,  5,883; 
potatoes,  160,062;  hay,  tons,  8,311 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  62,467;  wool,  26,834.     Pop.  2633. 

Deerfield  RiVKR,  rises  in  the  north 
part  of  Stratton,  and  runs  south  through 
Somerset  into  Searsburgh,  thence  south- 
east into  Wilmington,  tHence  southwes- 
terly through  the  corner  of  Whitingham, 
and  leaves  the  state  after  running  three 
or  four  miles  on  the  line  between  Whi- 
tingham and  Readsborough.  AAer  en- 
tering Massachusetts,  it  takes  a  southeas- 
terly course  and  falls  into  Connecticut 
river,  between  Greenfield  and  Deerfield, 
about  18  miles  below  the  south  line  of 
Vermont.  It  runs  about  28  miles  in  Ver- 
mont, and  waters  about  320  square  mile*. 
Its  whole  length  is  about  50  miles 

Derby,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast 
part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lot.  44<^  58' 
and  long.  4<>  50\  and  is  bounded  north  br 
Stanstead,  in  Canada,  east  by  Holland, 
south  by  Salem,  and  west  by  Mcmphre- 
magog  lake  which  separates  it  from  New- 
port. It  extends  7^  miles  on  Canada 
line,  and  5  miles  and  7  chains  on  Holland 
line,  and  is  52  miles  northeasterly  from 
Montpelier.  It  was  chartered  to  Timo- 
thy Andrus  and  his  associates,  Oct.  29, 
1779,  conUining  23,040  acres.  The  first 
settlement  was  made  here  in  1795,  bj 
Alexander  Mogoon,  Henry  Bnrrel,  and 
the  Hon.  Timothy  Hinman.  Much  praise 
is  due  to  the  latter  for  his  persevering  in- 
dustry in  making  roads  and  furnishing 
other  facilities  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  but  no  peculiar  circumstances 
are  known  to  have  attended  it.  Emi- 
grants from  Connecticut  and  other  places 
soon  made  it  a  fiourishing  town.    It  was 
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organised  March  29,  1798,  and  Timothy 
Hinman  was  first  town  clerk.  For  some 
years  this  place  was  visited  by  hunting 
parties  of  the  St.  Francis  Indians,  who 
formerly  claimed  all  the  north  part  of  this 
state,  and  with  whom  some  trade  in  pel- 
tries was  carried  on.  In  1608,  Elder 
Samuel  Smith  was  settled  orer  the  Bap- 
tist church  and  society  in  this  town,  and 
he  died  in  1610.  The  Rev.  Luther  Le- 
land  was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  1610,  and  died  in  November, 
1622.  A  meeting  house  44  by  54  feet, 
was  completed  in  1620,  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Since 
that  time,  houses  of  worship  have  been 
erected  by  the  Baptists,  Methodists  and 
Episcopalians.  The  Episcopal  church 
was  organised  at  Derby  Lifts,  July  25, 
1840,  by  the  name  of  St.  John's  Church, 
and  their  beautiful  new  church  was  con- 
secrated the  next  day.  This  church 
stands  within  a  few  rods  of  Canada  line, 
and  the  congregation  is  collected  from 
the  village  and  country  on  both  sides. 
This  parish  has  grown  up  under  the  min- 
istry of  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Camp,  who  still 
continues  his  labors  here.  A  literary  in- 
stitution has  recently  been  established  at 
Derby,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bap- 
tists, .  denominated  the  Derby  Literary 
Institute.  It  has  a  male  and  female  de- 
partment, which  are  respectifely  under 
the  charge  of  Mr.  Alvah  Hovey  and  Miss 
£.  Ayres.  The  surface  of  this  township 
is  very  level,  more  so  than  any  oiher  in 
the  county.  There  are  some  plains  of 
several  hundred  acres  extent ;  and,  where 
the  knd  rises,  the  elevations  are  gradual 
and  moderate  and  hardly  deserve  the 
Basse  of  hills.  The  land  is  well  timber- 
ed, prineipally  with  rock  maple  and  other 
hard  wood,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lake,  where,  in  a  state  of  nature,  large 
tracts  were  covered  with  white  and  Nor- 
way pine,  intermixed  with  some  red  oak, 
spruce,  hemlock,  fir,  csdar,  Ac.  Cedar 
swamps  of  from  one  to  ten  acres  are 
found  in  various  parts.  The  soi]  is  fer- 
tile and  abondantiv  productive.  The  riv- 
er Clyde  passes  tbroogh  the  south  part 
of  the  township  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, affording  numerovs  mill  seats.  Sa- 
lem pond  through  which  Clyde  river 
passes,  lies  partly  in  this  town  and  is  four 
miles  long  and  three  broad.  Hinman's 
pond,  near  the  oentre  of  the  town,  is  l^ 
miles  long  and  |  broad,  and  empties  into 
Salem  pond.  The  town  contains  eleven 
school  districts,  5  stores,  eight  saw,  and 
2  grist  mills,  I  shingle  mill,  1  wollen  fac- 
tory, Ac.  Statistics  rf  1840. — Horses, 
496;  cattle,  2,193 ;  sheep,  5,639;  swine, 
1,583 ;  wheat,  ba«  5,176 ;  barlsy,  1^430 ; 


oats,  28,263;  rye,  270;  b*k  wheat,  2»J08  ; 
Ind.  com,  3,080;  potatoes,  93,006;  hay^ 
tons,  3,696;  sugar,  lbs.  47,633;  wool, 
10,446.    FopulaUon,  1681. 

DxwxYSBOROH,  was  a  tract  of  5310 
acres,  lying  between  Danville  and  Feaoh* 
am,  chartered  to  Elijah  Dewey  and  asso* 
ciates,  February  28,  1762.  It  was  or* 
ganised  as  a  town,  but  in  November  1810, 
was  divided  by  act  of  Legritlature,  aa< 
one  half  of  it  annexed  to  Danville  aad 
the  other  half  to  Peacham. 

Doo  RivBR,  is  formed  in  Northfield, 
by  the  union  of  several  streams  from 
Roxbunr,  Brookfield,  dtc.  and  taking  a 
northerly  course  through  Berlin,  ulls 
into  Winooski  river,  three  quarters  of  • 
mile  below  the  village  of  Montpelier.  its 
length  is  about  16  miles,  and  it  waters 
about  60  square  miles. 

Dorset,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  43* 
15'  and  long.  4^  1',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Danby,  east  by  Peru,  south,  by  Aian- 
cbester  and  west  by  Rupert.  It  was 
chartered  Aug.  20,  1761,  and  contains 
about  41  square  miles.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  1766,  by  Felex  Powell, 
from  Massachusetts,  Isaac  Lacy,  from 
Connecticut,  and  Benj.  Baldwin,  Abra^ 
ham  Underbill,  John  Manley,  and  G«o. 
Gage,  from  New  York.  The  town  was 
organized  in  1769,  when  Asa  Baldwin 
was  chosen  town  clerk.  Cephas  Kent 
was  the  first  representative.  Inl781,ths 
Rev.  Elijah  Sill  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  and  society  hers, 
but  the  time  of  his  dismission  is  not 
known.  In  Sept.  1796,  the  Rev.  WUliaoa 
Jackson  was  settled  over  this  church. 
The  first  minister  of  the  Baptist  society 
was  Elder  Cyrenus  M.  Fuller,  settled  m 
1816.  The  epidemic  of  1813  was  very 
mortal.  About  40  were  victims  to  it. 
There  are  no  considerable  streams  in  this 
township.  Otter  creek  heads  in  Mount 
Tabor,  runs  southwesterly  two  or  thres 
miles,  into  Peru,  then  west  three  fourth* 
of  a  mile  into  this  township,  when  it  takes 
a  northerly  direction  through  a  consider* 
able  natural  pond,  and  leaves  the  town- 
ship near  the  northeast  corner.  The  Bat^ 
tenkill  heads  in  this  township,  on  the  flat 
about  25  rods  sooth  of  the  bend  in  Otter 
creek,  and  runs  off  to  the  south.  Anoth- 
er branch  of  this  stream  rises  in  Um 
southwestern  pRrt,  and  unites  with  it  in 
Manchester.  Paw  let  river,  rises  in  the 
northwestern  part,  and  passes  off  into 
Rupert.  These  streams  afford  a  number 
of  mill  privileges.  This  township  is  eon- 
siderably  raountainons.  Dorset  moon- 
tain  lies  in  the  ^orth  part,  and  extends 
into  Danby,   wbsre  it  is  ealkd  Somth 
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Boontmin.  Eqoinoz  mouoUUn  lief  pRttlj 
in  the  southwett  oomer.  In  this  town- 
■Jlip  are  leYerRl  remarkable  caTerat.  One 
in  the  south  part,  if  entered  bj  an  aper- 
ture nearly  10  feet  square,  **  which  opens 
into  a  spaoiouf  room  nine  rods  in  length 
and  four  wide.  At  the  further  end  of 
this  apartment  are  two  openings,  which 
are  about  30  feet  apart.  The  one  on  the 
right  is  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  is 
a£>nt  90  inches  by  six  feet  in  length.  It 
leads  to  an  apartment  30  feet  long,  12 
wide  and  12  high.  From  this  room  there 
is  an  opening  sufficient  to  admit  a  man  to 
pass  through  sideways  about  20  feet, 
when  it  opens  into  a  large  hall  60  feet 
long  and  30  wide.  The  other  aperture 
from  the  first  room  is  about  as  large  as  a 
oooimon  door,  and  leads  to  an  apartment 
12  feet  square,  out  of  which  is  a  passage 
to  another  considerable  room,  in  which  is 
a  spring  of  water.  This  cavern  is  said  to 
bare  been  explored  40  or  50  rods  without 
arriving  at  the  end."  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  marble  are  wrought  here.  The 
town  contains  three  meeting  houses,  four 
stores,  one  grist  and  eight  saw  mills. 
SUUisHe$  of  1840.  Horses,  253 ;  cattle, 
1,723;  sheep,  7,802;  swine,  590;  wheat, 
bus.  1,321 ;  oats,  7,630;  rye,  906 ;  buck- 
wheat, 1,013;  Indian  corn,  5,595;  pota- 
toes, 31,018 ;  hay,  tons,  4,080 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
17,560 ;  wool,  18,030.    Population,  1432. 

Dover,  a  township  in  the  central  part 
of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  42^58*  and 
long.  4®  13\  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Wardsborough,  east  by  Newfane,  south 
by  Wilmington  and  a  part  of  Marlbor- 
ough, and  west  by  Somerset.  It  was 
granted  November  7,  J  780,  as  a  part  of 
Wardsborough.  October  18,1788,  Wards- 
borough  was  divided  into  two  districts, 
called  the  north  and  south  district.  In 
1810,  the  south  district  was  constitated  a 
separate  town  by  the  name  of  Dover. 
Dover  is  13  miles  northwest  fVom  Brattle- 
borough,  and  18  northeast  from  Benning- 
ton. For  an  aooount  of  the  settlement  of 
this  township,  mm  Wardtbarough.  There 
are  no  considerable  streams  in  this  town- 
ship. Several  branches  of  West  river 
and  a  branch  of  Deerfield  river  rise  here, 
and  afford  several  mill  privileges.  Ser- 
pentine,and  chlorite  slate,are  found  in  this 
township ;  and  there  are  here  two  grist 
and  feur  saw  mills.  Stotitties  of  1840. 
Horses,  123 ;  cattle,  1,849 ;  sheep,  1,893; 
swine,  760 ;  wheat,  bus.  1,194 ;  barley, 
274;  oats,  4,106;  rye,  477;  buckwheat, 
85 ;  Indian  com,  17,715 ;  poUtoes,  35,986 ; 
hay,  tons,  3,140 ;  sugar,  lbs.  22,678 ;  wool, 
4,104.     Population,  729. 

Drafxr.    Sm  Wilmington. 

DuMMSRSToir,  a  poft  township  in  the 
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eastern  part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
lat.  42<>  56*  snd  long.  4^  28',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Putney  and  Brookline,  east 
by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  south  hj  Brat* 
tleborough,  and  west  by  a  part  of  Marl- 
borough and  Newfane.  It  is  92  miles 
south  from  Montpelier,  and  31  east  fW>m 
Bennington,  and  was  chartered  Decem- 
ber 26,  1753.  This  was  one  of  the  first 
settled  townships  in  the  state,  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  particular 
account  of  the  circumstances  attending 
its  settlement  and  subsequent  history.  It 
contained,  in  1791,  upwards  of  1500  in- 
habitants. A  Congregational  church  was 
early  formed  here,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Farrar  was  settled  Aug.  24, 1779, 
who  continued  here  about  4  vears.  The 
Rev.  Aaron  Crosby  was  settled  in  1784, 
and  continued  20  years.  The  Rev.  Hosea 
Beckley  was  settled  March  2,  1808,  and 
continued  till  Oct.  15,  1837.  The  Rev. 
Nelson  Barber,  the  present  minister,  was 
installed  May  20,  1840.  Of  the  other 
denominations  we  have  no  particulars. 
This  township  is  wstered  by  West  river, 
which  enters  it  ftom  Newfane,  and  passes 
through  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction  in- 
to Brattleborough,  and  by  several  small 
streams,  some  of  which  fall  into  this  riv- 
er and  others  into  the  Connecticut,  afford- 
ing a  considerable  number  of  good  sites 
for  mills.  The  surfece  of  the  township  is 
broken.  The  rooks,  which  constitute 
Black  mountain,  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  are  an  immense  body  of  gran- 
ite. A  range  of  argillaceous  slate  passes 
through  this  township  from  south  to  north, 
and  is  considerably  quarried  for  roof  slate 
and  grave  stones.  Primitive  limestone 
occurs  in  beds.  Specimens  of  tremolite, 
limpid  quartz  and  galena,  or  the  snlphuret 
of  lead,  are  also  found  here.  There  are 
2  stores,  and  5  grist  and  5  saw  mills.  Sta- 
HsHes  of  1840.  Horses,  249;  catUe, 
2,036;  sheep,  3,447:  swine,  877  ;  wheat, 
bus.  907;  barley,  101 ;  oats,  11,350;  rye, 
1,729;  buckwheat,  82;  Indian  com,  H,270; 
poUtoes,  27,950;  hay,  tons,  3,090 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  7220 ;  wool,  5713.    Population,  1263. 

DuNCANSBORouGH.  The  name  of  this 
township  was  altered  to  Newport,  Octo- 
ber 30, 1816.    Set  Kowport. 

DuNDER  Rock  is  situated  in  Lake 
Champlain,  nearly  midway  between  Ju- 
niper Island  and  Pottier's  Point,  and  2  m. 
226  rods  in  a  right  line  from  the  south 
wharf  in  Burlington.  It  is  a  mass  of  na- 
ked slate  rock  rising  some  20  feet  abdve 
the  water.  Origin  of  the  name  not  ascer- 
tained.   I 

DvHMORR  Laxr  is  sbout  four  miles 
long  and  three  fourths  ofa  mile  wide.  It 
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^  Mtu^pd  pwtlj  m  Leioefter  sad  psrtlj 
lA  8«U8ba^,  and  diteharffef  into  Otter 
•VHk  bj  what  it  called  Leioeater  riTer. 
Tvdot  weighing  96  poonda  hare  been  ta- 
toi  out  of  thia  lake.  It  ia  aometuB 
eelled  Tront  pond. 

Durban,  a  New  York  ffiant,  located 
•a  Otter  creek,  a  little  ton^  of  RnUand. 

DoxauftT,  a  townahip  in  the  weatem 
ptrt  of  Waahington  county,  ia  in  lat.  44* 
18*  and  long.  4**  13*,  and  ia  boonded  north 
by  Waterbary  and  a  part  of  Bolton,  ilrom 
which  it  ia  aeparated  by  Winooaki  river, 
•aat  br  Moretown,  aouth  by  Fayaton,  and 
weat  by  Huntington  and  a  part  of  Bolton. 
it  ia  13  niilea  west  from  Montpelier,  89 
Bontheaat  from  Borlington,  and  100  north 
from  Benninffton ;  and  waa  chartered 
J«ne  7,  1768.  The  aettiement  of  thia 
townahip  waa  commeoeed  about  the  year 
1786.  In  1791,  there  were  39  inhabitants. 
The  aouth  and  weatem  parte  of  the  town« 
ahip  are  mountainooa  and  incapable  of 
eetUement.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitanta  are 
ooafined  to  the  margin  of  Winooaki  rirer 
and  the  northeaatem  parte  of  the  town- 
ahip. Thia  townahip  ia  watered  by  Wi- 
nooaki river,  which  forma  the  northern 
boundary,  by  Duxbury  branch,  on  whicb 
m  a  oonaiderable  aettiement,  and  eeTeral 
aoMll  brancheaof  Mad  river.  There  are 
here  aeren  aaw  mtlla.  The  natural  bridge 
orer  Winooaki  river,  b  between  thia  town 
and  Waterbury,  and  near  it  are  aome  cn- 
riouaoaTema.  atatuiUs  of  1640.  Horaea, 
198 ;  eattle,  1,044 ;  aheep,  9,055 ;  swine, 
565 ;  wheat,  bua.  1^1)93;  barley,  61 ;  oats, 
4,415;  rye,  319;  buckwheat,  1,049;  In- 
dian com,  9,714 ;  poUtoes,  97,910;  hay, 
tons,  9,989;  sugar,  Iba.  96,374;  wool, 
4,837.    Population,  820. 

East  flAyxif,  a  township  in  Esaez 
oounty,  45  miles  northeaat  from  Montpe- 
lier, chartered  October  99, 1790,  to  Timo- 
thy Andraa  and  aaaociates,  and  contains 
36  aquare  miles.  It  is  bounded  north- 
weateriy  by  Newark,  northeaaterly  by 
Brighton  and  Ferdinand,  aoutheaat  l^ 
Granby,  and  aouthweat  by  Victorr  and 
Burke.  There  were  fire  or  aiz  fkmiliea  in 
thia  town  aa  early  as  1814,  but  the  aettle- 
ment  haa  adTanoed  rery  alow,  and  it  is 
aCill  unorganiied.  The  land  ia  high,  but 
much  of  it  yery  auitable  for  grazing. 
Paaaumpaie  rirer  croaaea  the  weat  comer, 
and  the  head  of  Mooae  river  waters  the 
eastern  part,  each  being  about  two  rode 
wide,  and  afibrding  good  mill  aitea,  StO' 
HHk9  of  1840.  Horaea,  18;  cuttle,  99; 
aheepi  199;  awine,  58;  wheat,  bua.  99; 
bariey,  95;  oata,  460;  rye,  96;  buck- 
wheii,  170;  Indian  corn,  69;  potatoea, 
3,980;  bay,  tone,  136;  augar,  lbs.  3,SM); 
w«ol,  370.    P^vlatmi,  79. 


^'omii^  a  townahip  ia  the  northern  part 
of  Lamoille  county,  ia  in  lat.  44*  49*  afti 
long.  4*  95',  and  ia  bounded  northerly  bj 
Lowell,  eaaterly  by  Oraftabury,  aoutherij 
by  Hydepark  and  Johnaon,  and  weatailjr 
by  Belridere.  It  ia  30  ailea  north  froai 
Montpelier,  and  37  northeaat  from  Bur* 
lington ;  waa  granted  November  7,  1780, 
and  chartered  to  «*  Col.  Beth  Warner  and 
hia  aasociatea,  our  worthy  frienda,  the  oA- 
cera  and  aoldiera  of  hia  regiment  in  th« 
line  of  the  continental  army,"  Auguat  98, 
1781,  containing  36  aquare  milea.  Twe»> 
ty  one  aquare  milea  from  Belridere  haTa 
aince  been  added  to  it.  The  aettiement 
waa  commenced  in  1800,  by  Thomaa  H. 
Parker,  Isaac  Brown  and  Moaea  Went- 
worth.  The  town  waa  organized  March 
31, 1809,  and  Moaea  Wentworth  waa  fint 
town  elerk.  It  waa  iirat  repraaented,  m 
1808,  by  Thomaa  H.  Parker.  There  %xm 
three  religioua  aocietiea,  Coagiegational* 
iata,  Methodista,  and  UniTcraaliata.  The 
Rot.  Joaeph  Farrar  waa  aettled  over  the 
Congregational  church  and  aooiety  1Ao» 
▼ember  94, 1811,  and  diamiased  Dec.  90, 
1815.  This  church  waa  organized  Nor.  ^ 
3,  1819,  and  now  conaiata  of  about  40  ' 
membera.  The  Methodiat  church  waa  or- 
ganized in  1618,  and  the  UniTeraaliat  tm 
1834.  The  former  ecmaiata  of  about  40 
and  the  latter  of  about  90  membera.  A 
union  meeting  houae  waa  erected  in  183B. 
The  atreama  m  this  townahip  are  numer- 
oua.  wad,  httoMk  and  Ortua  rtpor  rise  i» 
the  eaatem  part.  The  former  runa  througli 
the  corner  <^  Craftabury,  and  the  latter 
through  the  comer  of  Hydepark,  and  both 
fall  into  the  river  Lamoille  in  Woleott. 
They  are  both  oonaiderable  mill  atreama. 
The  branch^  which  is  the  outlet  of  North 
pond,  runs  aoroaa  the  northweat  comer  of 
Hydepark,  and  fidla  into  the  Lamoille  in 
Johnaon.  North  pond  ia  two  milea  long, 
and  of  very  unequal  width.  A  tongue  of 
land  eztenda  into  it  fr^m  the  aouth  three 
quartera  of  a  mile,  which  ia,  in  aosne  pte- 
oes,  no  more  than  two  roda  wide,  and  os 
which  grow  large  quantitiea  of  blue  and 
black  whortlebCTriea.  Theae  berriea  are 
found  no  where  elae  in  thia  part  of  the 
country.  The  townahip  ia  conaiderahly 
mountainona.  Mount  Norria  and  Hadley 
mountain  He  on  the  north  line  of  tlie 
townahip,  and  partly  in  Lowell.  Belvi* 
dere  mountain  liea  partly  in  the  northweat 
comer  of  the  townahip,  and  ite  aununit  ia 
probably  the  hiffheat  land  in  the  county 
excepting,  perhapa,  Jay  Peak.  In  tfcit 
weaternpurt  of  Eden  ia  aome  good  tillage 
land.  The  eaalera  part,  being  the  diri* 
ding  ridf^  between  the  watera  of  lak« 
Champlam  and  Measphreangog,  ia  meiat 
and  oold,  but  goad  for  gradng.    h%i 
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ki  the  Tieuiitj  ftuakhas,  in  propoctioii  to 
Hi  WMlth  and  nomber  of  inhftbitantt,  wo 
■unj  and  to  food  beef  oattle  ••  thii,  for 
Buurxet.  RoclUf  prineipelly  mica  and 
ehlorite  alale.  There  an  hoe  10  aeheol 
dietrieta,  and  7  school  hooaea,  4  aaw  and 
ene  friat  mill.  SiatuHes  of  1840.  Horaea, 
147;  oattle,  J, 108;  aheep,  1,974;  awine, 
865;  wheat,  bns.  1,318;  barley, 75;  oafta, 
4^4 ;  rje,  191 ;  buckwheat,  5 ;  Indian 
eom,  BSfo;  potatoes,  38,950;  haj,  tone, 
S,050;  angar,  Iba.  18,390;  wool,  3,958. 
Fopnlation,  702. 

ctLieo  PoKD  Ilea  partlj  in  Greenabo- 
rottf h  and  partlj  in  Craftabnrj.  It  is 
about  two  mika  lonf  and  half  a  mile  wide, 
and  haa  two  outlets,  one  to  the  north  and 
the  other  to  the  aoutb.  The  northern 
outlet  constitutes  one  of  the  head  branch- 
es of  Black  riTor;  the  aouthem,  after 
r  throng  Little  EUifo  Pond,  com- 
ilea  with  the  riTer  Lamoille  in 
Hardwick.  The  aeenery  about  £11 
Pond  is  romantic  and  beautiiUl.  Tl 
eastern  bank  preaenta  abrupt,  and,  in 
seme  places,  perpendicular  rooks  of  con- 
siderahle  height,  while  the  western  rises 
fradnally,  and  is  coTered  with  a  luxuri- 
ant growth  of  forest  trees,  which  contrast 
inefy  with  the  naked  cliffb  of  the  opposite 
shore.  Near  the  centre  of  the  pond  are 
two  anwll  islanda.  This  pond  is  a  fsTor- 
ite  resort  for  the  sportsman  and  the  ad- 
miier  of  nature  in  her  own  simplicitj. 
Its  waters  abound  with  fine  trout,  and  its 
banks  with  a  |»lenty  of  game.  It  was  for- 
merir  a  fkTorite  hunting  ground  of  the 
8t.  Francis  Indiana,  to  wlM»m  the  north- 
em  part  of  Vermont  once  belonged.  These 
Indiana  called  this  pond  EiUgo  ScooUon^ 
and  hence  it  is  now  sometimes,  but  im- 
properij,  called  EIUg9  SeoUand, 

ELMoni,  a  post  town  six  miles  square, 
in  the  aoutheastem  part  of  Lamoille  coun- 
ty, is  in  lat.  44«  39*  and  long.  4«  29',  and 
is  bounded  north  by  Wolcott,  east  by 
Monroe,  south  by  Worcester,  and  west 
by  Morristown.  It  is  17  miles  north 
mm  Montpelier,  and  33  east  from  Bur- 
lington ;  was  granted  November  7, 1780, 
and  chartered  to  Col.  Samuel  Elmore  and 
hia  associates,  August  21, 1781.  The  set- 
tlement  of  this  township  was  commenced 
in  July,  1790,  by  Martin  and  Jesae  El- 
more, Jamea  and  Beth  Olmstead,  and 
Aaron  Keeler,  from  Bharon  and  Norwalk, 
Connecticut.  The  town  was  organised 
July  23,  1792.  Joseph  Leech  was  the 
first  town  clerk,  and  Martin  Elmore  the 
first  representatiTe.  The  Congregation- 
aliats  and  Methodists  are  the  most  nu- 
merous denominationa  of  christians.  Ford- 
way,  or  Elmore  mountain,  lies  in  the 
nerthwest  pert  of  the  township,  aad  is  a 


eonaiderable  eleration.  TIm  remaining 
part  of  the  snrfiMse  is  aceeasible  and  not 
very  uneven.  It  is  mostly  timbered  with 
hard  wood,  and  the  soil  is  of  a  middling 
quality.  A  part  of  the  watera  of  this 
township  pass  off  to  the  north  into  the 
river  Lamoille,  and  a  part  to  the  aouth 
into '  Winooaki  river.  Mead's  pond  Ime 
in  the  northwestern  part,  and  covers 
about  300  acres.  There  are  three  other 
small  ponds  within  the  township.  Iron 
ore  is  found  here  in  abundance.  9titi9* 
tU$  qf  1840.-.Hor8ea,  96;  cattle,  712; 
sheep,  1,191 ;  swine,  226;  wheat,  bu.  881; 
barley,  59;  oata,  3,670;  ye,  17;  boak 
wheO,  190;  Indian  com,  266 ;  potatoes, 
20, 1 70 ;  hay,  tons,  1 ,310 ;  sugar,  lbs.  9,790; 
wool,  2,942.    Population,  476. 

EsoiiuBOE,  a  post  town  in  the  north* 
eastern  part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat. 
44«  52'  and  lon^.  4<>  15',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Berkshire,  east  by  Montgomery  . 
and  a  part  of  Richford,  aouth  by  Bakers- 
field,  and  weat  by  Bheldon.  It  ia  35Sniles 
northeast  from  Burlington,  and  43  north- 
westerly from  Montpelier ;  was  granted 
March  12,  1780,  and  chartered  to  Korn 
Enos,  and  associates  on  the  15th  of  May 
following.  The  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship was  commenced  in  the  spring  of 
1797,  by  Amos  Fasset,  Stephen  House, 
Martin  D.  FoUett  and  others,  mostly  em- 
igranto  from  other  townships  in  this  state. 
The  town  was  organised  in  March,  1798, 
and  Isaac  B.  Farrar  was  chosen  first  town 
clerk.  It  was  first  represented  in  Uie  ikll 
of  the  same  year,  l^  William  Barber. 
The  religious  societies  are  Congregation- 
alists,  &ptists.  Episcopalians,  Freewill 
Baptiste,  and  Methodisto.  The  Congre- 
gational church  was  formed  October  11, 
1811,  and  oriffinally  consisted  of  four  male 
and  six  female  membera.  In  May,  1814, 
the  Rev.  Jamea  Parker,  moved  mto  the 
town  and  took  charge  of  this  church, 
which  continued  under  bis  pastoral  care 
till  1821.  On  the  3d  of  July,  1822,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Skelton  was  installed  over 
this  church  and  dismissed  in  1896;  the 
Rev.  John  ScoU  was  settled  in  1829,  and 
dismissed  in  1834;  the  Rev.  Moses  Par- 
melee  in  1835,  and  died  in  18^;  the 
Rev.  Jamea  T.  Phelps  in  1839,  dismissed 
in  1841.     The  Rev.  John  C.  Wilder,  the 

£  resent  pastor,  was  initaUed  in  Oct.  1841. 
lembers,  165.  Meeting  house  built  in 
1821 .  There  are  two  Baptist  churches ; 
the  first  consitto  of  50,  and  the  other  of 
about  100  members.  The  first  has  ne 
settled  minister  ;  the  second  is  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Oliver  W.  Babeock,  set- 
tled in  1841.  The  Episcopal  church, 
called  CArtJt's  Ckwrch^  consiste  of  87 
members,  aadiiwMer  the  ehufs  oTthef 
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Rev.  Moore  Bingham.  Their  chareh  is 
of  brick,  built  in  ]839,  in  the  west  villaee* 
M  was  also  the  Methodist  chapel.  "Hie 
Methodist  society  is  large.  There  are 
two  small  Freewill  Baptist  societies, 
which  are  sui^lied  by  the  ReT.  Alanson 
Kilbnrn,  and  Rot.  David  M.  Ladd. 
There  is  an  academy,  incorporated  inl839, 
and  located  at  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  bnildinff  is  of  brick,  and  was  erected 
hi  1839.  The  surface  of  this  township  is 
pleasantly  diversified  with  hills  and  val- 
lies ;  but  the  soil  is  better  adapted  to  the 
production  of  grass  than  grain.  It  is 
well  watered  by  Missisco  river,  which 
mas  throuffh  the  north  part,  by  Trout 
river,  whicn  runs  across  the  northeast 
comer,  and  by  two  considerable  streams, 
which  run  through  the  south  part. 
These  streams  afford  numerous  and  ez- 
oellent  mill  privileges.  There  are  here 
15  school  districts,  1  woollen  factory,  3 
starch  factories,  3  stores,  1  tavern,  4  grist 
and  11  saw,  and  3  fulling  mills,  and  an 
extensive  tannery.  SUUtsties  of  1840. — 
Horses,  313  -,  cattle,  2,101 ;  sheep,  5,220; 
swine,  481 ;  wheat,  bu.  3,613 ;  barley, 
137 ;  oats,  5,164  ;  rye,  77  ;  buck  wheat, 
767;  Ind.  corn,  2,9* ;  potatoes,  78,015; 
hay,  tons,  8,830 ;  sugar,  lbs.  41,730;  wool, 
11,962.     Population,  2022. 

Essex,  a  post  town  in  the  centra]  part 
of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat.  44^^  31' 
and  long.  3"^  58',  and  is  bounded  north  bv 
Westford,  east  by  Jericho,  south  by  Wil- 
listen  and  Burlington,  fVom  which  it  is 
separated  by  Winooski  river,  and  west 
by  Colchester.  It  is  seven  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  thirty-four 
west  from  Montpelier,  and  was  chartered 
June  7,  1763.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  in  this  township,  in 
1783,  bv  Messrs.  Smiths,  Winchels,  and 
Willard.  The  first  settlers  were  princi- 
pally from  Salisbury,  Con.  In  1789, 
there  was  a  very  great  scarcity  of  provis- 
ions in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
settlers  sufilered  extremely  on  that  ac- 
count. This  town  was  organised  March 
29,  1786,  and  Elkanah  Billings  was  the 
first  town  clerk.  It  was  first  represented 
by  Dubartis  Willard.  The  town  was  first 
regularly  surveyed  by  John  Johnson,  Esq. 
in  1806.  The  first  saw  mill  at  Hubbell's 
fklls  was  erected  by  John  Johnson,in  1804, 
and  the  stonejprist  mill  was  built  by  him  in 
1819.  The  Uongrregational  church  was 
organised  in  this  town  about  the  year 
1790.  The  Rev.  Asaph  M<#gan  was  or- 
dained over  it  in  August,  1804,  and  died 
here  a  few  years  ago.  The  Rev.  Daniel 
Warren  is  the  present  minister.  The 
Baptist  church  was  formed  about  the  year 
1800,  and  there  is  a  considerable  Metho- 


dist church.  Each  of  these  denominatioiw 
erected  a  meeting  house  at  the  centre  vil- 
lage in  1839.  A  Mlv  Castle  died  here  ia 
iSS  aged  98  years,  and  Mr.  Rnieker^ 
backer,  about  1830,  aged  100  years.  Mr. 
Abel  Castle  is  now  living  here  at  the  age 
of  97.  The  epidemic  of  1819  and  '13 
was  very  mortal,  and  in  one  of  those  years 
carried  off  about  40  persons.  There  are 
no  mountains,  and  but  few  hills  in  tfai* 
township.  The  south  and  western  parts 
are  timbered  principally  with  pine,  iJie 
soil  is  dry  and  sandy,  but  produces  food 
rye  and  com.  The  remainmg  part  of  the 
township  is  timbered  with  hard  wood, 
and  is  more  natural  to  grass.  Winooski 
river  washes  the  southern  boundary.  In 
this  river  are  here  two  falls.  The  lower, 
called  Hubbeirs  fklls,  aflfbrd  several  valu- 
able mill  privileges.  Brown's  river  rises 
in  Underbill  and  Jericho,  enters  this 
township  firom  the  latter,  and,  after  run- 
ning across  the  northeast  comer,  and 
through  Westford,  fkWtt  into  the  river  L*- 
moille  in  Fairfax.  Indian  river,  called 
here  Steven's  brook,  Alder  brook,  and 
Crooked  brook,  are  considerable  streams. 
On  Winooski  river  are  beautiful  tracts  of 
intervale:  The  town  is  divided  into  13 
school  districts,  in  which  are  good 
school  houses.  There  are  here  one  grist 
mill,  seven  saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill, 
one  carding  machine,  three  stores,  five 
taverns,  and  two  tanneries.  There  are 
two  small  villages.  That,  at  the  cen- 
tre, contains  three  meeting  houses,  two 
stores  and  a  tavem.    Statistics  of  1840. 

Horses,  365;    cattle,  1,863;    sheep, 

5,759;  swine,  1,042;  wheat,  bu.  2,946; 
barley,  20;  oaU,  11,775;  rye,  3,302; 
buck  wheat,  1,228  ;  In.  com,  7,934  ;  po- 
tatoes, 43,328  ;  hay,  tons,  4,532 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  10,955;  wool,  10,223.  Population, 
1824. 

EssKX  CouKTY,  lies  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  state,  and  was  incorporated 
by  act  of  the  Legislature,  November,  5, 
1792.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Canada, 
east  and  south  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Coos  county.  New 
Hampshire,  southwest  by  Caledonia  coun- 
ty, and  west  by  Orleans  county.  It  is 
about  46  miles  long  firom  north  to  south, 
and  93  broad  from  east  to  west,  lying  be- 
tween lat.  44^  90'  and  45o,  and  long.  4^ 
51'  and  5<'  98'.  This  county  is  the  least 
populous  in  the  state,  with  the  exception 
of  Grand  Isle  county.  There  are  some 
towns  which  are  entirely  destitute  of  in- 
habitants. The  settlements  are  mostly 
confined  to  the  towns  lying  along  Con- 
necticut river.  The  county  is  in  general 
very  uneven  and  the  soil  rocky  and  un- 
productive.   It  eomptehends  that  part  of 
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the  country  called  upper  Coos,  which  liei 
on  the  west  side  of  Conneoticiit  river. 
Nolhei^  river  is  the  principal  stream, 
which  is  wholly  within  the  county.  This 
and  several  smaller  tributaries,  of  the 
Connecticut,  water  all  the  eastern 
parts.  Passumpsic  and  Moose  river,  rise 
in  the  southwestern  part,  and  Clyde  river 
and  several  streams,  which  run  off  to  the 
north  into  Canada,  water  the  northwest- 
ern parts.  Its  shire  town  is  Guildhall. 
The  supreme  court  sits  here,  on  the  8th 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the 
county  court,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  May 
and  the  third  in  December.  StatisHes  of 
1840.— Horses,  1,207;  catUe,6,837;  sheep, 
14,188;  swine,  3,639 ;  wheat,  bu.  11,161; 
barley,  2,323;  oats,  46,485;  rye,  1,537; 
bu.  wheat,  15,070 ;  In.  com,  6,709 ;  pota- 
toes, 235,180 ;  hay,  tons,  13,167;  sugar, 
lbs.  99,385;  wool,  23,605.  Pop.  4^. 
Fairfax,  a  post  township  in  the  south 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44«  42' 
and  lonff.  3"  56*,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Fairfield,  east  by  Fletcher,  south  by  West- 
ford,  and  west  by  Greorgia.  It  ir  situated 
20  miles  northeast  from  Burlington,  and 
40  northwest  from  Montpelier,  and  was 
chartered  August  16, 1763.  firoadstreet^ 
SpalSbrd  and  his  two  sons,  Nathan  and^ 
Asa,  came  into  this  township  from  Pier- 
mont,  N.  H.,  in  1783,  and  began  improve- 
ments. They  soon  after  removed  their 
families  here.  A  Mr.  Eastman  started 
from  N.  H.  with  them,  with  his  family, 
but  died  on  the  road,  and  was  buried  in  a 
trough  on  the  flats  in  Johnson.  His  fam- 
ily came  to  Fletcher.  The  town  was  or- 
mized  March  22,  1787,  and  Thomas 
Russell  was  first  town  clerk.  The  first 
saw  and  grist  mill  were  erected  by  John 
Fasset.  The  religious  denominations  are 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists 
and  Episcopalians.  The  first  settled  min- 
ister was  Elder  Amos  Tuttle.  He  was 
settled  over  the  Baptist  church  in  1806, 
and  dismissed  about  the  year  1811.  The 
Rev.  Eben  H.  Dorman  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  church  and  society  in 
1814,  and  dismissed  in  1823.  There  are 
two  meetinghouses,one  owned  by  the  Bap- 
tists and  Congregationalifts,  and  the  oth- 
er by  the  Methodists.  The  epidemic  of 
1813  prevailed  here  and  was  very  mortal. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  somewhat 
uneven,  and  the  soil  light  and  easily  cul- 
tivated, producing  good  corn  and  rye.  Its 
principal  streams  are  the  river  Lamoille, 
which  runs  through  the  south  part,  and 
Brown's  river  and  Parmelee's  and  Stone's 
brook,  its  tributaries,  all  of  which  afford 

ri  mill  privileges.    The  great  falls,  on 
Lamoille,  88  feet  in  30  rods,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  southeast  part  of  the  town,  and 


afford  some  of  the  best  water  privileges  in 
the  state.  The  town  is  divided  into  17 
school  districts,  each  of  which  has  a 
school  house.  There  are  here  2  small  vil- 
la^fes,  a  town  house,  1  grist  and  10  saw 
mills,  2  clothier's  works,  2  carding  ma- 
chines, 2  stores,  2  taverns,  2  tanneries  1 
stone  ware  factory,  and  1  pottery.  StoHs* 
Hc9  of  1840.— Horses,  331 ;  catUe,  2,407  j 
sheep.  11,068;  swine  1,148;  wheat,  bush- 
els, 3,188;  oats,  9,041 ;  rve,  1,378;  buck 
wheat,  7 ;  Indian  corn,  9,191 ;  potatoes, 
42,730;  hay,  tons  4,105;  sugar,  lbs.  38,- 
330;  wool,  20,315.  Population,  1,919. 

Fairvisld,  a  post  town  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Franklin  county,  and  including 
Smithfield,  which  was  annexed  to  it  in 
1792,  contains  about  60  square  miles.  It 
is  situated  about  30  miles  northeast  from 
Burlington,  in  lat.  44<^  49*  and  long.  4<>  5, 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Sheldon,  east 
bv  Bakersfield,  south  by  Fletcher  and 
Fairfax,  and  west  by  St.  Albans  and 
Swanton.  It  was  chartered  August  18, 
1763,  and  granted  to  Samuel  Hungerford, 
and  his  associates.  The  first  settler  of 
this  town  was  Mr.  Joseph  Wheeler.  He 
moved  into  it  with  his  family  in  March, 
1788.  In  1789,  Hubbard  Barlow  and  An- 
drew Bradley,  with  several  others,  moved 
into  the  town.  Smithfield  Beaden,  warn 
the  first  child  born  here,  in  the  part  call- 
ed Smithfield.  The  proprietors  made  him 
a  present  of  100  acres  of  land.  The  town 
was  organized  in  March,  1790.  Edmund 
Town  was  the  first  town  clerk.  There  are 
a  Congregational,  a  Baptist,  an  Episcopal 
and  a  Methodist  church  in  this  town.  "The 
Rev.  Benjamin  Wooster  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  church  in  1805.  He 
was  the  first  settled  minister,  and  died  in 
this  town  Feb.  13,  1840  a^d  77  years. 
The  present  minister  is  thenev.  T.  Rey. 
nolds.  The  Episcopal  church,  called  TWti- 
Uy  ekurch^  was  the  only  one  in  Franklin 
county  when  the  Rev.  Stephen  Beach, 
took  charge  of  it  in  1815.  Several  cler- 
gymen la£>red  here  more  or  less  previous 
to  1840,  when  the  Rev  Ezekiel  H.  Sayles, 
the  present  minister,  was  settled.  This 
church  consists  of  about  60  members.  An 
Academy  was  incorporated  here  in  1808, 
and  a  convenient  building  erected  for  its 
accommodation.  Blaek  areek  is  a  consid- 
erable stream,  which  issues  from  Metcalf 
pond  in  Fletcher,  and  runs  through  this 
township,  affording  an  excellent  stand  for 
mills.  Fairfield  nver  is  a  smdl  stream, 
which,  also,  takes  its  rise  in  Fletcher,  and 
passes  through  the  town  near  its  centre, 
affording  several  good  mill  privileges. 
These  streams  unite  and  fall  into  Missisoo 
river  in  Sheldon.  Smithfield  pond,  lying 
in  the  westerly  part  of  the  town,  is  about 
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three  sulei  lonf  and  one  and  a  half  broad. 
At  the  outlet  is  an  ezoeilent  atand  for 
milla,  and  another  on  the  same  stream 
about  two  milet  below.  The  townafiip 
waa  originallr  oorered  principally  with 
hard  wood.  The  sor&oe  is  uneven,  but 
Terj  little  of  it  ao  broken  aa  to  be  unfit 
for  enltivation.  The  soil  is  generally 
food .  The  to wn  is  divided  into  J  5  school 
diatricta,  with  a  comfortable  achoolhonae 
in  each.  The  public  buildinga  are  an 
Academy,  townhouae,  an  Episcopal  and 
a  Oongrefational  church.  There  are 
in  town,  3  stores,  4  grist  mills  8  saw 
mills,  2  fulling  mills,  f  carding  machine, 
and  9  tanneries.  SiatisHcB  of  1840.— 
Horses,  530;  cattle,  3,696 ;  sheep,  9,700 
swine,  800 ;  wheat,  bu.  4,270 ;  barley,  35  ; 
•ats,  7,071 ;  w,  718  ;  buck  wheat,  1,770 ; 
indian  com,  5,685  -,  potatoes,  76,920 ;  hay, 
tons,  7,765;  sugar,  lbs.  71,765;  wool, 
24,663.  Population,  2,448. 

Fair-Hatef,  a  post  town  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Rutland  countT,  is  in  lat  43<* 
36'  and  long.  3*  48'and  ia  bounded  north 
by  Benson,  east  by  Caatleton  and  a  part 
of  Poultney,  aouth  by  Poultney  rtrer, 
which  separates  it  from  Hampton,  N.  T., 
and  weat  by  West  Haven.  It  is  60  miles 
south  from  Burlington,  and  52  north  from 
Bennington,  and  waa  chartered,  October 
97, 1779,  to  Ebenexer  Allen  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  settlement  was  commenced 
the  same  year  by  John  and  William 
Meacham,  Oliver  Cleveland,  Joseph  Bal- 
lard and  Joseph  Haskins,  with  their  fam- 
ilies. In  1783,  Col.  Matthew  Lyon,  Silas 
Safford  and  others  moved  into  town,  and 
the  former  commenced  erecting  mills. 
Col.  Lyon  had  in  operation  at  Fair  Haven 
before  1796  1  furnace,  2  forges,  1  slitting 
mill,  1  printing  office,  1  paper  mill,  1  saw 
mill,  and  1  grist  mill,  and  he  did  printing 
on  paper  manufactured  by  himself  from 
bass  wood  bark.*  The  first  settlers  were 
from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts. 
The  town  was  organized  in  1783.  £lea- 
ler  Dudley  was  first  town  clerk,  and  Mat- 
thew  Lyon  first  representative,  both  cho- 
sen this  year.  Bilas  Safibrd  was  appoin- 
ted the  first  justice  of  the  peace,  which 
office  he  held  40  years  successively.  Col. 
Lyon,  who  has  figured  in  the  political 
world,  was  a  native  of  Ireland  He  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  when  16  years  old, 
and  was  sold  in  Connecticut  for  his  pass- 
age. The  Rev.  Rufiis  Cushman  was  or- 
dained over  the  Congregational  church 
Feb.  12, 1807,  and  died  Feb.  3, 1829.  The 
Rev.  Amos  Drury  was  settled  May  6, 
1829  and  dismissed  in  Hay  1837.  This 
church  was  organiaed  in  1803.  The  Rev. 
Francis  C.  Wood  worth   is  the   present 
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minister.  There  are  also  some  Baptists, 
MethodisiB  and  Episcopalians  here.  Th« 
epidemic  of  1812  and  13  waa  very  mortal, 
and  in  1822,  the  dysentery  waa  epidem* 
ic,  and,  in  many  eases,  fiKtal.  The  am^ 
&ce  of  the  townahip  consists  of  swells 
and  vales,  but  there  is  nothing  whidi 
deserves  the  name  of  a  mountain.  The 
aoil  is  varioua,  consisting  of  mvel,  sand, 
and  marl.  Along  the  rivers,  ue  soil  is  alio* 
vial  and  very  i^oductive.  The  timber  ia 
pine,  hemlock,  beech,  maple,  walnut,  bat> 
temut,  button  wood,  &c.  The  principal 
atreams  are  Poultney  and  Caatleton  riv^ 
era.  The  former  rises  among  the  moon- 
taina  in  the  southeast,  and  divides  this 
township  from  New-Tork.  The  latter 
originatea  principally  from  a  large  apring 
in  the  west  part  of  Rutland.  About  one 
mile  above  Fair-Haven  villa^  it  receives 
the  watera  of  lake  Bombazine,  and  ons 
mile  weat  of  the  villa|[e  it  ioina  Poultney 
river,  and,  after  runnmg  three  milea  fhr* 
ther,  ftUa  into  East  bay.  Between  the 
junction  of  these  streama  and  East  bay 
are  two  considerable  falls.  (Sea  PottUmmf 
Rwer»)  In  the  village  of  Fair-Haven,  oa 
Caatleton  river,  are  two  falls,  on  which 
are  a  paper  mill,  a  rolling  and  slittinr 
mill,  an  extensive  nail  factory,  1  griatanl 

1  aaw  mill,  1  forge  and  1  tannery.  Naik 
and  paper  are  annually  manufactured  here 
to  a  large  amount.  In  the  lower  part  of 
the  village  are  about  12  or  15  dwelling* 
houses,  and  about  the  same  number  in 
the  upper  part.  The  latter  are  built  »- 
rouna  A  handsome  Green,  containing  ten 
acres,  and  elevated  about  60  feet  atwve 
the  bed  of  the  river.  On  the  north  end 
of  the  green  stands  the  Congregational 
meeting  house,  erected  in  1811.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  there  are,  in  thia  town, 

2  aaw  mills,  2  taverns,  2  stores  and  1  tan- 
nery. StatUHcs  ^f  1840.— Horses,  119  ; 
cattle,  761;  sheep,  4,105;  swine,  336; 
wheat,  bush. 599 ;  oats,  2,085 ;  rye,  1,33d 
buck  wheat,  165 ;  Ind.  com,  3,205  ;  pota- 
toea,  8,085 ;  hay  tons,  1,449;  sugar,  lbs. 
620  ;  wool,  8,242.  Population,  6^. 

FAinLEK,  a  post  town  in  the  eaat  part 
of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  43^  56*  and 
long.  A^  20,  and^  bounded  north  by  Brad- 
ford, east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Orford  N.  H.,  aouth  by 
Thetfi>rd  and  west  by  West-Fairlee.  It 
is  35  miles  north  fVom  Windsor  and  17 
from  Dartmouth  College.  It  was  charter- 
tered  September  9, 1761.  to  Joaiah  Chaun- 
oey,  Joseph  Hubbard  and  others,  and  in- 
cluding Weat-Fairlee,  was  laid  out  aiz 
and  a  half  miles  square.  The  aettle- 
ment  waa  commenced  in  1766  by  a  Mr. 
Baldwin  who  had  settled  the  year  be- 
foTO  ia  Thatfeid.    In  1768,  Samuel  MU* 
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kr,  SamiMl  Bentl^,  and  William  and 
DaTid  Tkompwm,  fioah  DeWey  and  Jool 
White,  were  MtUed  here.  About  the  jear 
1775,  Samuel  Smith  waa  ohoaen  town 
elerk,  and  held  that  office  till  hit  decease 
in  March,  1890.  Feb.  2&,  1797,  the  wee- 
tern  half  oi  thia  townahip  waa  set  off  and 
conatituted  a  separate  town  by  the  name 
of  West-Fairlee.  The  diyision  line  waa 
run  from  north  to  aouth  throujrh  the  cen- 
tre of  the  original  townahip.  The  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitanta  or  this  town  are 
Gongregationalists.  In  1806,  thej  erec- 
ted a  meetinghouae,  and  the  Rev.  Dan 
Blodgett  is  their  present  minister.  Pre- 
▼ioua  to  the  year  1815,  the  inhabitants  of 
Fkirlee  and  West-Fairlee  constituted  but 
one  militia  company.  In  that  year  the 
militia  of  Fairlee  were  organiied  into  a 
separate  company.  Fairlee  ia  in  general 
mountainoua  and  broken,  and  much  of  it 
unfit  for  cultiyation.  The.  mountains  in 
some  placea  approach  very  netn  Connec- 
ticut river,  and  form  almost  perpendicu- 
lar precipices  sereral  hundred  feet  in 
height,  particularly  a  little  north  of  Fair- 
lee meetinghouse.  The  timber  is  mostly 
pine  and  l^mlock.  Fairlee  lake  is  about 
a  mile  west  of  Connecticut  river,  and  is 
two  miles  long  and  three  fourtha  of  a 
mile  wide.  In  1809  Samuel  Morey,  pro- 
eared  a  number  of  pickerel  fh>m  a  pond 
in  Rnmney,  N.  H.,  and  put  them  into 
Fairlee  pond.  In  (>et.  following  the  Le- 
ffialature  of  Vermont  passed  an  act  for 
3m  praseryation  of  the  fish  in  this  pond 
for  two  years.  Since  that  time  they  have 
increaaed  yery  n^iidly  and  are  found  to 
be  of  an  excellent  quality.  A  bridge  con- 
nects  this  town  with  Orford,  N.  H.  There 
are  in  this  town,  one  grist,  and  4  saw 
mills  and  2  stores.  SuHsHes  of  1840— 
Horses.  141 ;  cattle,  580 ;  aheep,  2,815  -, 
•wine,  465;  wheat,  buah.  1,055;  barley, 
40;  oata,  7,515  ;  rye,  970  ;  buck  wheat, 
680 ;  Indian  corn,  3,050 ,  potatoes,  18,100 
bay.  tons,  1,690;  simrlbs.  1,845;  wool, 
6,^.    Population,  A4. 

Faiulsb  Lake.    d$4  FmrUi, 
FATSTTsytLLie,  the  name  of  the  village 
in  Newiane  in  which  the  oonnty  build, 
ings  in  Windham  ooun^  are  situated. 
(846  A-swfofia.; 

Fatston,  a  townahip  aiz  miles  square, 
in  the  aouthwest  comer  of  Washington 
eounty,  is  in  lat.  44*  13'  and  long.  4<*  9', 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Duzbury,  east 
by  Waitafield,  aouth  by  a  part  of  Warren 
and  I^inooln,  and  west  by  Huntington. 
It  ia  aituated  37  miles  aoutheaat  fromBur- 
lington,  and  17  aouthwtat  from  Montpe- 
lier.  It  waa  granted  Fetouuy  95,  and 
'  ""  ■  ►  Ebeneatr 


ehartered  February  37, 1789,  to  Ebene 
Walbiidge  and  hit  asMciatea.    The  i 


tlement  waa  eonmenoed  in  the  year  1798 
by  Lynde  Wait,  Esq.  In  1800  thei« 
were  18  persons  in  town.  The  land  ia  el- 
evated, lying  in  large  swells.  It  is  prin- 
cipally timbered  wiu  bard  wood,  and  the 
soil  is  ibrtile,  producing  good  crops  of 
grain  and  graas.  Two  atreama,  head 
branches  of  Mad  river,  paaa  through  the 
town,  which  are  aufficient  for  milla,  and 
four  aaw  mills  have  been  erected.  Stm* 
tiHies  of  1S40:  Horaes,  118;  catUe,677; 
sheep,  1,966 ;  swine,  405;  wheat,  bushels, 
1,651 ;  barley,  85 ;  oaU,  3,509 ;  nre,  169 ; 
buckwheat,  618;  Ind.com,  1,189;  pota- 
toes, 29,593 ;  hay,  tons,  1,905 ;  sugar,  Iba. 
34,134 ,  wool,  3,833.    Population,  635. 

Farrarp's  RrvsR,  heads  in  Avery** 
and  Wamer'a  Gores,  rans  nearly  aoutb| 
through  the  comers  of  Morgan  and  Wen-* 
lock,  and  unitea  with  Clyde  river,  ia 
Brighton. 

FsRDijfAirD,  an  uninhabited  township 
in  Essex  county,  chartered  October  13, 
1761,  and  containing  23  souare  milea.  It 
is  bounded  northerly  by  Wenlock,  easter* 
ly  by  Maidstone,  southerly  by  Oranby 
and  East  Haven,  and  weaterly  by  Brigh- 
ton. This  township  is  watered  by  the 
principal  branch  of  Paul's  atream.  The 
surface  of  the  township  generally  is  eith- 
er mountainous  or  swampy. 

FiRBisBVROH,  a  poet  town  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat. 
44<»  12*  and  long.  3<'  48*,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Charlotte,  east  by  Monkton  and 
New  Haven,  south  by  Waltham,  Ver- 

Smnes  and  Panton,  and  west  by  lake 
hamplain,  which  separatee  it  from  the 
stete  of  New  York.  It  lies  19  miles  south 
from  Burlington  and  34  west  frmn  Mont- 
pelier.  It  was  chartered  June  24,  1769, 
to  several  persons  by  the  name  of  Ferris, 
and  others.  More  than  half  of  Vergennes 
was  taken  from  this  township.  The  first 
permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1784 
and  1785,  by  Mr.  Ward,  Abel  Thompaon, 
Gideon  Hawley,  Timothy  Rogers,  Joseph 
Chilson,  Jona.  Sazton,  and  Zuriel  and 
Absalom  Tupper,  enrigranta  from  Ben- 
nington, in  this  state,  and  fVom  Connect- 
icut. The  town  waa  organised  in  1786. 
J.  Saxton  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and 
Abel  Thompson  the  first  representative. 
The  reliffious  denominations  are  B^h 
tists,  MeUiodists,  Couffregationalists  and 
Friends ;  each  of  which  have  been  formed 
into  a  aociety.  The  Friends  have  a  meet- 
ing bouse  in  the  easterly  part,  the  Metho- 
dists in  the  northerly  part,  and  there  is  a 
union  house  near  the  centre;  the  two 
latter  were  built  in  1839.  Neither  of  these 
denominationa  haa  a  aettled  minister. 
The  Methodists  are  anpplied  by  circuit 
preachers.  The  townahip  haa  alwayabeea 
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ooniidered  heftUhj,  and  leveral  have  lived 
here  to  be  near  100  years  old.  The  epi- 
demic of  1812  and  '13  was  veij  mortal 
here,  and  carried  off  between  60  and  70 
penona,  mostly  adults.  This  township 
is  watered  prinoipallj  by  Otter,  Little 
Otter  and  Lewis  creeks.  Otter  creek  en- 
ters the  township  from  Vergennes,  and 
after  running  northwesterly  about  eight 
miles,  across  the  southwest  part,  falls  into 
lake  Champlain  about  three  miles  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Little  Otter  creek.  Lit- 
tle Otter  and  Lewis  creeks  run  through 
the  township  in  a  westerly  direction,  the 
former  through  the  middle,  and  the  latter 
through  the  north  part.  The  mouths  by 
which  they  are  discharged  into  the  lake 
are  within  80  rods  of  each  other.  Otter 
creek  is  naviffable  eight  miles  to  Ver- 
gennes,  and  Little  Otter  creek  three 
miles,  by  the  largest  vessels  on  the  lake. 
In  Little  Otter  creek  are  four,  and  in 
Lewis  creek  three  commodious  falls,  on 
which  mills  and  other  machinery  are 
erected.  Large  quantities  of  pike,  bass, 
d^.,  are  annually  taken  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  about  the  mouths  of  these 
streams.  About  three  miles  north  of  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  township  is  one 
of  the  best  harbors  on  the  lake,  called  Bo- 
tin  harbor.  Five  miles  northwest  from 
Vergennes,  and  a  short  distance  south  of 
the  mouth  of  Little  Otter  creek,  is  a  ferry 
across  the  lake,  which  is  here  something 
more  than  two  miles  wide.  This  place  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Qrog  harbor^  tak- 
ing its  name  from  the  landing  place  in 
Essex,  on  the  New  York  side.  The  sur- 
face of  the  northeastern  part  of  this  town- 
ship is  somewhat  hilly.  The  remaining 
parts,  especially  the  western,  are  remark- 
ably level  and  smooth.  The  uplands  are 
timbered  mostly  with  maple,  beech,  bass- 
wood  and  butternut;  the  level  and  low 
lands  are  timbered  with  pine  interspersed 
with  oak,  walnut,  ^bc.  No  township  in 
the  state  has  afforded  more  or  better  t'mi- 
ber  for  market  than  this.  The  soil  is  very 
TSjious,  some  parts  of  it  beinr  clavey, 
while  others  consist  of  rich  moiud,  which 
is  easilv  tilled  and  very  oroductive.  In 
fiivorable  seasons  crops  of  most  kinds  are 
abundant  In  1893,  one  acre  here  pro- 
duced 190  bushels  of  corn,  which  cost  ten 
days  labor,  and  two  bushels  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  (fypsufn)'  The  same  kind  of  soil 
has  produced  50  bushels  of  wheat,  70  of 
oats,  dbc.,  per  acre.  It  is  a  good  grating 
township,  and  large  numbers  of  fat  cattle 
are  yearly  driven  from  it  to  market. 
There  are  here  1  grist  and  3  saw  mills, 
and  1  store.  StoHsties  of  1840.  Horses, 
4d5 ;  cattle,  5,183 ',  sheep,  95,676 ;  swine, 
871 ;  wheat,  bus.  2,700 ;  barley,  18 ;  oato. 


10,900;  rye,  560;  buekwheat,  658;  In- 
dian com,  8,910 ;  potatoes,  21,680 ;  hay, 
tons,  12,000;  sugar,  lbs.  1,400;  wool, 
65,600.    Population,  1,755. 

FiPTEKw-MtLK  Falls,  the  name  given 
to  the  rapids  in  Connecticut  river,  be* 
tween  Lunenburgh  and  Bamet. 

Flamstbad,  see  Chester. 

Flbtchbr,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44<^  42' 
and  long.  4*^  7',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Bakersfield  and  Fairfield,  east  by  Water- 
ville,  southeast  by  Cambridge,  and  south- 
west by  Fairfax.  It  lies  fu  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  35  northwest 
from  Montpelier.  It  was  granted  Novem- 
ber 7, 1780,  and  chartered  to  Moses  Rob- 
inson, John  Fay  and  others,  August  20, 
1781.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1784.  The  river  Lamoille  just  touches 
upon  the  southern  extremity  of  this  town- 
ship. Metcalf  pond  is  about  one  mile 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  one  third 
of  a  mile  wide  from  east  to  west  It  dis- 
charges its  waters  at  the  south  end,  form- 
ing one  of  the  head  branches  of  Black  * 
creek.  This  stream  runs  a  southeasterly 
course  about  two  miles  into  Cambridge, 
and,  after  crossing  the  corner  of  that 
township,  returns  again  into  Fletcher,  and 
passes  off  to  the  north.  Fairfield  river 
also  rises  in  Fletcher,  and  is  joined  in 
Fairfield  by  Black  creek.  Stone's  brook 
waters  the  western  part.  The  sur&ce  of 
this  township  is  considerably  broken. 
There  are  here  one  grist  and  three  saw 
mills,  and  two  stores.  SUUistiee  of  1840. 
Horses,  175 ;  cattle,  1,235 ;  sheep,  3,335 ; 
swine,  278 ;  wheat,  bus.  1,717 ;  barley, 
64;  oats,  3,750;  rye,  1,000;  buckwhe^ 
400;  Indian  corn,  2,000;  potatoes,  36,200 ; 
hay,  tons,  2,680 ;  sugar,  lbs.  38,650 ;  wool, 
6,558.'   Population,  1,014. 

FooR  Brothbrs  are  four  small  islands 
situated  6  or  7  miles  to  the  southwest  of 
Burlinffton,  and  lying  within  the  limits  of 
New  York.  They  are  uncultivated,  and 
lying  out  of  the  usual  line  of  navigation, 
the  water  fowls  find  among  them  a  quiet 
retreat,  where  gulls  and  others  rear  their 
younff.  These  islands  are  named  on 
Charlevoix*s  map,  published  in  1744,  Isles 
des  4  VetUs^  or  Isles  of  Four  Winds. 

Frahklin,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44«  58' 
and  long.  4^  S\  and  is  bounded  north  by 
St.  Armand,  in  Canada,  east  by  Berk- 
shire, south  by  Sheldon,  and  west  by 
Highgate.  It  lies  36  miles  northeast  from 
Burlington,  and  51  northwest  from  Mont- 
pelier. It  was  granted  October  24,  17)j7, 
and  chartered  to  Jonathan  Hunt  and  his 
associates,  March  19,  1789,  by  the  name 
of  Hontsbaxg.  The  settlement  was  corn- 
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Samuel  Peckham,  Dafid  Sander*,  and 
John  Bridgeman,  mostly  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts.  The  town  was  or^ranized 
in  1793.  Efoeneier  Sanders  was  the  first 
town  clerk,  and  Samuel  Peckham  tiie  first 
representative.  The  religions  denomina- 
tions are  Congregational ists,  Methodists, 
Episcopalians  and  Baptists.  The  present 
minister  of  the  Congregational  church  is 
the  Rev.  E  W.  Kellogg,  of  the  Metho- 
dist, Rev.  G.  M.  McKillips,  and  of  the 
Baptist,  Rev.  John  Spalding.  There  is  a 
•mall  village,  and  a  union  meeting  house. 
The  first  physician  was  Ebenezer  Marvin, 
and  Ebenezer  Marvin,  Jr.  was  the  first 
attorney:  The  river  Rocber,  or  Rock 
river,  rises  in  this  township  and  falls  into 
Missisco  bay  in  Highgate.  It  is  also 
watered  by  several  small  branches  of  Mis- 
sisco and  Pike  rivers.  The  township  is 
injnred  very  much  by  a  large  pond,  which 
lies  near  the  centre.  This  pond  is  three 
miles  long  and  about  one  mf\e  wide. 
There  are  in  the  town  5  school  districts, 
one  woollen  fiictory,  one  starch  factory, 
one  grist  and  4  saw  mills.  SteUistics  of 
1840.  Horses,  251 ;  cattle,  1,752 ;  sheep, 
6,266;  swine,  383;  wheat,  bus.  3,256; 
oats,  4,843;  rye,  372;  buckwheat,  583; 
Indian  com,  2,940 ;  potatoes,  57,870 ;  hay, 
tons,  3,438 ;  sugar,  lbs.  25,720 ;  wool, 
11,635.     Population,  1,410. 

Fraicklin  Codntt  is  situated  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  state,  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Canada,  east  by  Or- 
leans county,  south  by  Chittenden  county, 
and  west  by  Grand  Isle  county,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  part  of  lake  Champlain. 
It  is  situated  between  lat.  44^  31',  and 
45*  and  between  long.  3<»  47'  and  4"  27', 
extending  about  34  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  about  33  from  north  to  south, 
and  containing  600  square  miles.  It  was 
incorporated  November  5,  1792.  St.  Al- 
bans is  the  shire  town,  and  is  a  place  of 
considerable  business.  The  supreme  court 
sits  here  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  January, 
and  the  county  court  on  the  2d  Tuesday 
in  April  and  September.  The  Missisco 
river  waters  the  north  part  of  this  county, 
and  the  Lamoille  the  south  part.  The 
eastern  part  extends  onto  the  western 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  is 
higfa  and  broken ;  the  western  part  is  gen- 
erally level,  and  is  a  very  fine  farming 
country.  The  settlement  of  the  county 
was  commenced  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  it  is 
now  rapidly  increasing  in  population  and 
wealth.  Very  fine  marble  is  found  in 
abundance  in  Swanton,  and  iron  ore  in 
Highgate.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
4^;  eatUe,  26,965;  sheep,  87,385; 
Pt.  hi.  id 


swine,  8,935 ;  wheat,  bus.  48,686 ;  barley, 
5JW);  oaU,  94,700;  rye,  10,144;  buck- 
wheat, 0,603  ;  Indian  corn,  65,534  ;  pota- 
toes, 709,3116;  hay,  tons,  61,263;  sugar, 
lbs  400,775  ;  wool,  225,802.  Population, 
24,532. 

French  Rivkr.     See  Winooski  River. 

FuLH4u.  Name  altered  toDummerston. 

Gaokborough,   a    New  York    Grant 
where  Chelsea  now  is. 

Georgia,  a  pos^  township  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat. 
44*>  44'  and  long  3**  54',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  St.  Albans,  ea^t  by  Fairfax,  south 
by  Milton,  and  west  by  lake  Champlain. 
It  lies  18  miles  north  from  Burlington, 
and  41  northwest  from  Montpelier.  It 
was  chartered  August  17,  1763,  and  con- 
tains about  36  square  miles.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  1784  and  1785, 
by  Andrew  Guilder,  from  Agremont,  Ms., 
and  William  Farrand,  from  Bennington, 
Vt.,  with  their  families.  During  the  two 
following  years,  a  great  number  of  fami- 
lies, mostly  from  Bennington  and  the 
western  part  of  Massachusetts,  moved  in- 
to the  town,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
young  men  without  families.  The  first 
settlers  of  Georgia  had  their  share  of 
those  privations  and  hardships  which  are 
incident  to  the  settlers  of  new  townships. 
They,  at  first,  had  to  go  to  Burlington  and 
Plattsburgh  for  their  grinding,  but  ihe 
population  increased  so  rapidly  that  mills 
were  soon  erected.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized March  12,  1788.  Reuben  Evarts 
was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  James  Ev- 
arts the  first  representative.  The  Con- 
gregationalists.  Baptists  and  Methodists 
are  the  most  numerous  denominations  of 
Christians.  The  Rev.  Publius  Virgil 
Bogue  was  settled  over  the  Congrega- 
tional church  and  society  October  8, 1803, 
and  dismissed  October  20,  1613.  The 
Rev.  Ebcn  H.  Dorman  was  ordained  over 
this  church  November  15,  1815,  and  dis- 
missed November  15,  1824.  The  Rev. 
Luther  P.  Blodget,  June,  1828,  and  dis- 
missed January,  1830;  the  Rev.  George 
W.  Ranslow,  the  present  pastor,  June  19. 
1833.  Elder  Roswell  Mears  was  settled 
over  the  Baptist  church  July  1, 1807,  and 
he  and  the  Rev.  Alvah  Sabin  are  the 
present  ministers.  The  epidemic  of  1812 
was  very  mortal  here.  About  30  persons 
died  in  the  space  of  three  months.  The 
river  Lamoille,  which  runs  through  the 
southeast  comer  of  the  township,  is  the 
principal  stream,  (n  the  northeast  part 
is  a  pond  covering  30  or  40  acres.  It  is 
surrounded  by  high  lands,  except  a  nar- 
row outlet  to  the  north,  and  is  bordered  by 
a  grove  of  alders.  The  mill  privileges 
■re  numerous,  there  being-  no  less  than 
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12.  The  loil  is  sandy  in  the  south  part, 
and  the  timber  principally  pine.  In  the 
north  part  it  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  the 
timber  mostly  hardwood.  The  rocks,  in 
the  western  part,  are  limestone,  in  the 
eastern  part,  slate.  The  soil  is,  in  gen- 
eral, rich  and  productive.  There  are  some 
tracts  timbered  with  hemlock,  and  some 
cedar  swamps  near  the  lake.  Over  what 
is  called  Stone  Bridge  brook,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  the  township,  is  a  natural 
bridge  12  or  14  feet  wide,  and  the  top  of 
it  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  water.  The  width  of  the  arch  is  40 
or  50  feet,  and  its  height  but  a  few  inches 
above  the  surface  of  the  stream.  A  large 
and  elegant  meeting  house  was  completed 
in  this  town  in  1802,  and  around  it  is  a 
■mall  village,  containg  a  number  of  dwel- 
ling houses,  stores,  shops,  &>c.  There 
are  2  grist  mills,  which  are  of  stone,  three 
saw,  and  one  oil  mill,  3  stores,  and  two 
tanneries.  SUUisUcs  of  1840.  Horses, 
366;  cattle,  1,915;  sheep,  10,935;  swine, 
1,140;  wheat,  bus.  3,897;  barley,  20; 
oats,  8,931;  rye,  2,545;  buckwheat,  1,072; 
Indian  corn,  7,875 ;  potatoes,  34,616 ;  hay, 
tons,  4,476;  sugar,  lbs.  17,957;  wool, 
26,467.    PopulatTon,  2,106. 

Glastenburt,  a  township  in  Benning- 
ton county,  is  in  lat.  42<'  58'  and  long.  4^ 
1\  and  is  bounded  north  by  Sunderland, 
east  by  Somerset,  south  by  Woodford  and 
west  by  Shaflsbury.  It  lies  nine  miles 
northeast  from  Bennington,  and  25  north- 
west from  Brattleborough,  and  was  chat- 
tered August  20,  1761,  containing  about 
40  square  miles.  A  great  part  of  this 
township  is  high,  broken  and  incapable  of 
ever  being  settled.  Settlements  were 
early  commenced  here,  but  the  population 
has  never  yet  amounted  to  100  persons. 
The  waters  in  the  eastern  part  flow  into 
Deerfield  river.  From  the  other  parts, 
they  pass  off  to  the  south  and  west  into 
the  Walloomscoik.  The  streams  are 
small.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  14; 
cattle,  16 ;  sheep,  62 ;  swine,  32 ;  wheat, 
bus.  18 ;  oats,  38 ;  rye,  12 ;  buckwheat,  6 , 
Indian  com,  25 ;  potatoes,  880 ;  hay,  tons, 
162 ;  sugar,  lbs.  575  ;  wool,  127.  Popu- 
lation, 53. 

Glovjer,  a  post  town,  six  miles  square, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Orleans  county,  is 
in  lat.  44*^  40*  and  long.  4^  45\  and  is 
bonncfed  north  by  Barton,  east  by  Shef- 
field, south  by  Greensborongh,  and  west 
by  Albany.  It  lies  33  miles  northeast 
firom  Montpelier,  was  granted  June  27, 
1781,  and  chartered  to  Gen.  John  Glover 
and  his  associates,  November  20,  1783. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1797,  by  Ralph 


Samuel  Conant.    The  settlement  advan- 
ced very  slowly  for  some  years.  In  1800, 
there  were  38  persons  in  town.  The  prin- 
cipal  religious  societies  are  Con|riegatioD- 
alists  and  Methodists.    There  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  thriving  little  village,  containing 
a  handsome  meeting  house,  a  store,  tav- 
ern, and  several  mechanics.   The  surface 
of  the  township  is  very  uneven,  consist- 
ing of  hills  and  vallies.    In  the  south 
part  is  a  small  mountain  called  Black  hill. 
The  town  is  watered  principally  by  the 
head  branches  of  Barton  river.  6ranchee 
of  the  Passumpsic,  Lamoille,  and  Black 
river,  also  rise  here.    There  are  four  nat- 
ural ponds  which  lie  within  this  town- 
ship, viz :  Glover  pond  in  the  northern 
part,  Daniel's  pond  in  the  western  part. 
Chamber's  near  the    centre,   and  Mud 
pond  in  the  southeastern  part,  all  of  whidi 
discharge  their  waters  into  Black  river. 
Long  pond,  now  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Ruitaway  pond,  was  situated 
partly  in   this  township  and   partly  in 
Greensborough.    This  pond  was  one  and 
a  half  mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  discharged  its  waters  to  the 
south,  forming  one  of  the  head  branchee 
of  the  river  ttamoille.     On  the  6th  of 
June,  1810,  about  60  persons  went  to  thie 
pond  for  the  purpose  of  opening  an  ontlei 
to  the  north  into  Barton  river,  that  the 
mills,  on  that  stream,  miffht  receive  from 
it  an  occasional  supply  of  water.  A  small 
channel  was  excavated,  and  the  water 
commenced  running  in  a  northerly  direo* 
tion.    It  happened  that  the  northern  bar- 
rier ef  the  pond  consisted  entirely  of 
quicksand,  except  an  encrusting  of  day 
next  the  water.    The  sand  was  immedi- 
ately removed  by  the  current,  and  a  large 
channel  formed.    The  basiuN  formed  by 
the  encrusting  of  clay  was  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  incumbent  mass  of  waters, 
and  it  broke.    The  whole  pond  immedi- 
ately took  a  northerly  course,  and,  in  fif- 
teen minutes,  from  this  time,  its  be«l  wae 
lefl  entirely  bare.    It  was  dischai^ged  so 
suddenly  that  the  country  below  was  in- 
stantly inundated.  The  deluge  advanced 
like  a  wall  of  waters,  60  or  70  feet  in 
height,  and  20  rods  in  width,  leveling  the 
forests  and  the  hills,  end  filling  up  the 
vallies,  and .  sweeping  off  mills,  houses, 
barns,  fences,  oatUe,  horses  and  sheep  as 
it  passed,  for  the  distance  of  more  than 
ten  miles,  and  barely  giving  the  inhabi- 
tants sufficient  notice  of  its  approach  to 
escape  with  their  lives  into  the  mountains. 
A  rock,  supposed  to  weigh  more  than  l(H> 
tons,  was  removed  half  a  mile  from  its 
bed.    The  waters  moved  so  rapidly  as  to 
reach  Memphremagog  lake,  distant  27 


Parker,  Jao^t  Vance,  Samuel  Coek  and  |  miles,  in  about  nx  houe  from  the  tiase 
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tbej  left  the  poii4.  Nothing  now  remaine 
of  the  pond  bat  its  bed,  a  part  of  which  ie 
'  oaltirated,  and  a  part  overgrown  with 
trees,  bushes  and  wild  grass,  with  a  small 
brook  running  through  it,  which  is  now 
the  head  branch  of  Barton  river.  The 
channel,  throuffh  which  the  waters  es- 
caped, is  1127  feet  in  depth  and  several 
rods  itt  width.  A  pond,  some  distance 
below,  was,  at  first,  entirely  filled  with 
•and,  which  has  since  settled  down,  and 
it  is  now  about  one  half  its  former  dimen- 
•ions.  Marks  of  the  ravages  are  still  to 
be  seen  through  nearly  the  whole  course 
of  Barton  river.  The  soil,  in  the  middle 
•ad  western  part  of  Glover,  is,  in  general, 
wet  and  cold,  but  very  ffood  for  grazing. 
On  the  river  it  is  dry  and  warm,  and  bet- 
ter adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  and 
Indian  corn.  There  were  in  the  township 
about  1000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the 
old  Vermont  State  Bank.  Some  iron  ore 
has  been  discovered,  and  sulphur  springs 
•re  common ;  also  several  beds  of  marl, 
which  makes  excellent  lime.  Considera- 
ble quantities  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  beef, 
pork,  butter  and  cheese  are  produced  for 
market.  There  are,  in  town,  three  grist, 
and  six  saw  mills,  one  Ailling  mill  and 
one  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
976;  cattle,  1,507;  sheep,  4,797;  swine, 
d44;  wheat,  bus.  3,129;  barley,  1,163; 
oats,  9,323 ;  rye,  136 ;  buckwheat,  515  ; 
Indian  corn,  1,947 ;  potatoes,  54,706 ;  hay, 
tons,  3,448;  sugar,  lbs.  61,430;  wool, 
15,718.    Population,  1,119. 

GosHXir,  a  township  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43<^ 
56'  and  long.  4^  4*,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Ripton  and  Hancock,  southeast  by 
Pittsfield  and  Chittenden,  southwest  by 
Brandon  and  Leicester, and  northwest  by 
Salisbury.  It  lies  31  miles  southwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  43  northwest  from 
Windsor ;  was  granted  February  23, 1782, 
chartered  to  John  Rowell,  William  Dong- 
lass  and  others,  February  2,  1792,  and  re- 
ceived a  new  charter  November  1,  1798. 
November  9,  1814,  the  northern  half  of 
Philadelphia  was  annexed  to  this  town- 
ship. No  permanent  settlement  was  com- 
menced here  until  about  the  year  1800. 
Considerable  part  of  it  is  mountainous, 
but  there  is  some  very  good  land,  and  the 
•ettlement  has  advanced  considerably 
within  a  few  years.  Leicester  river  rises 
in  Hancock,  and  runs  through  the  town- 
ship in  a  westerly  direction.  Philadel- 
phia river  originates  in  the  south  part. 
Iron  ore  and  the  oxyde  of  manganese  are 
fomnd  here.  It  contains  six  saw  mills. 
Simtistics  of  1840.— Horses,  132;  cattle, 
516;  sheep,  1,960;  swine,  250;  wheat  ^ 
bw.l,04d;  oats,  4,800;  rye,  950;  buck- 


wheat, 160 ;  Indian  corn,  516 ;  potatoes, 
18,600;  hay, tons,  1,360 ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,!^; 
wool,  5,1 16.     Population,  G21 . 

GosHEir  Gore.  There  are  two  gores 
of  this  name,  and  both  in  Caledonia  coun- 
ty. The  largest  contains  7,339  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Wheelock,  east  by  Dan- 
ville, south  by  Walden,  and  west  by 
Greensborough.  The  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  here  in  1802,  by  Eliha 
Sabin,  and  his  daughter  Mary  was  the 
first  child  bom.  In  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  gore  is  a  pond  covering  about  80 
acres.  It  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  tho 
Lamoille  river.  Statistics  of  I840.-Hor8e», 
27;  cattle,  180;  sheep,  429;  swine,  lUO; 
wheat,  bus.  265;  bariey,  100  ;  oats,  1,420; 
Indian  com,  56;  potatoes,  7,920;  hay, 
tons,  559;  sugar,  lbs.  7,760;  wool,  912. 
Population,  143.  The  other  gore  of  this 
name  is  situated  in  the  southwest  comer 
of  Caledonia  county,  and  contains  2,828 
acres.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Marshfield 
and  a  part  of  Harris'  gore,  east  by  Harris* 
gore,  south  by  Orange,  and  west  by  Plain- 
field.  Gunner's  branch  passes  through 
the  south  part  of  this  gore.    Population, 

Grafton,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  43« 
11'  and  long.  4^  25',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Chester,  east  by  Rockingham,  south 
by  Athens  and  Acton,  and  west  by  Wind- 
ham. It  lies  36  miles  northeast  from 
Bennington,  and  22  southwest  from  Wind- 
sor. It  was  chartered  April  6,  1754,  and 
rechartered  September  1,  1763,  by  tha 
name  of  Tomlinson,  and  contains  about 
40  square  miles.  A  Mr.  Hinkley  and 
two  other  families  came  into  this  town- 
ship about  the  year  1768,  and  began  a  set- 
tlement on  what  is  called  Hinkley  brook. 
They,  however,  soon  abandoned  it,  and 
no  permanent  settlement  was  made  till 
1780.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Amoc 
Fisher,  Samuel  Sprmg,  Benjamin  Lath- 
erbee  and  Edward  Putnam  moved  into 
the  township  from  Winchester,  Massa- 
chusetts. Aaron  Putnam  was  appoint- 
ed town  clerk  at  the  time  the  town  was 
organized,  and  Thomas  Kenney  was  the 
first  representative.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists  and 
Baptists.  The  Conmgational  church 
was  organized  June  SS,  1785 ;  settled  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Hall,  Nov.  7, 1788,  who  was 
dismissed  in  1810.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Good- 
ell  was  settled  Au^.  29,  1814,  and  dis- 
missed  April  11, 1822 ;  the  Rev.  Selah  R. 
Arms  was  settled  June  5,  1825,  and  dis- 
missed Oct.  30, 1831.  The  Rev.  Moses 
Bradford,  the  present  ramister,  was  set- 
tled Oct.  30, 1832.  Elder  Shomway  wa# 
wdained  April  26, 1810,  aad  preached  to 
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the  Baptist  church  about  two  years.  Ja- 
Iv  7, 1H19,  Elder  John  R.  Dodge  was  or- 
Gained  over  the  Baptist  church,  and  was 
dismissed  Sept.  26, 1822.  The  Congre- 
gationalists  have  a  meeting  house,  erect- 
ed in  1792,  and  the  Baptists,  one,  built 
in  1814.  The  township  is  watered  prin- 
cipally by  Sazton's  Rirer,  which  is  form- 
ed here  by  the  union  of  several  branches. 
A  branch  of  William's  river  runs  through 
the  north  part  nearly  parallel  to  the  north 
line.  These  streams  afford  several  very 
good  mill  privileges.  The  township  is 
considerably  uneven,  and  it  abounds  in  a 
great  variety  of  minerals.  About  two 
miles  south  from  the  C<)ngregatioDal 
meeting  house  is  an  immense  quantity  of 
excellent  steatite,  or  soap  stone,  which  is 
quarried  to  a  great  extent.  Large  blocks 
of  it  are  removed  from  the  ledge  by  faws, 
wedges,  and  bars,  and  transported  about 
a  mile  to  a  mill,  whose  machinery  is  mov- 
ed by  waier,  where  it  is  sawn.  It  is  then 
manufactured  into  aqueducts,  pumps, 
jsmbs,  ovens,  mantle  pieces,  stoves,  &c. 
The  blocks  sawn  and  bored  for  the  aque- 
ducts are  two  or  three  feet  long,  and  three 
or  lour  inches  square.  They  are  sold  at 
the  manufactory,  completely  prepared  to 
be  put  down,  at  the  astonishing  low  price 
of  91,00  per  rod.  Thev  are  found  to  be 
much  more  durable  and  less  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair  than  wood,  and  impart  no 
unpleasant  taste  to  the  water.  In  con- 
nexion with  the  steatite  are  found  line 
green  laminated  talc,  chlorite,  potstone 
and  crystals  of  actynolite,  and  bitter  spar. 
The  potstone  is  of  a  greenish  gray  color, 
and  is  less  frangible  than  the  steatite. 
The  crystals  of  actynolite  are  large,  and 
of  a  light  green  color.  Those  of  bitter 
•par  are  of  different  sixes,  presenting 
rhomboidal  surfaces,  and  are  embedded  in 
the  steatite.  They  are  usually  perfect, 
but  not  transparent.  Their  color  is  a 
light  gray,  and  their  lustre  more  pearly 
than  that  of  calcareous  spar.  Their  struc- 
ture is  distinctly  laminated,  and  they  dis- 
solve without  effervescence  in  diluted  ni- 
tric acid.  Cyanite,  or  sappare,  is  found 
about  one  mile  southwest  from  the  meet- 
ing house,  on  the  farm  of  a  Mr.Spaulding. 
It  IS  of  a  light  blue  color,  and  is  in  com- 
pressed hexagonal  prisms  in  mica  slate 
and  in  massive  garnet.  There  is  another 
locality  of  it  about  one  mile  east  from  the 
centre  of  the  township,  where  it  is  embed- 
ded in  quartz.  Oarnets  abound  both  in 
talcose  and  mica  slate,  and  hornblende  is 
very  common.  Also  the  sulphuret  of  iron 
in  small  brown  cubes,  plumose  mica  on 
mica  slate,  limpid  quartx  jn  transparent 
erystals,  ^asy  and  milky  quartz,  schorl 
and  precious  serpentine.    The  schorl  is 


three  miles  west  f^om  the  meeting  house, 
in  qnartz  and  mica  slate.  It  is  in  triangu- 
lar prisms,  bevelled  at  their  lateral  edges, 
and  striated  lonffitudinally,having  triedral 
terminations.  The  serpentine  is.  all  in 
one  mass,  of  30  or  40  tons  weight,  lying 
on  the  western  declivity  of  a  small  hil^ 
and  in  full  view  iVom  the  meeting  house. 
Its  interior  is  of  a  uniform  dark  green  col- 
or. It  is  hard  to  break,  and  its  fracture 
splintery.  There  are  two  small  villages ; 
one  at  the  centre  and  the  other  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  branches  which  form 
Saxton's  river.  There  are  2  grist,  6  saw 
and  3  fulling  mills,  3  carding  machines, 
and  3  stores.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
273;  cattle,  1,728  ;  sheep,  10,114;  swine, 
1,166 ;  wheat,  bush.  1,386 ;  barley,  146 ; 
oaU,  5,229 ;  rye,  1,238  ;  buckwheat,  618; 
Ind.  corn,  4,859;  potatoes,  31,646;  hay, 
tons,  3,363  ;  sugar,  lbs.  16,185 ;  wool, 
20,164.    Population,  1,326 

Grasbt,  a  township  in  Essex  county, 
situated  in  lat.  44<'  35'  and  long.  5«  9', 
contains  36  square  miles.  It  lies  47  miles 
northeast  from  Montpelier,  and  is  bound- 
ed northeast  by  Ferdinand  and  Maidstone, 
southeast  by  Guildhall,  southwest  by  Vic- 
tory, and  northwest  by  East  Haven. 
Chartered  October  10,  1761.  A  consid- 
erable settlement  had  been  formed  in  this 
town  previously  tor  the  year  1800,  and  the 
numbers  continued  to  increase  with  con- 
siderable rapidity  till  afler  the  year  1810. 
But  when  the  cold  seasons  commenced 
the  people  began  to  abandon  their  settle- 
ments, and  continued  to  leave  the  town 
till  1816,  when  there  were  only  three 
families  left,  and  the  town  lost  its  organi- 
zation. After  this  period  the  numbers 
began  to  increase,  and  the  town  was  re- 
organized in  December,  1821.  A  branch 
of  Paul's  stream,  one  of  the  head  branches 
of  Moose  river,  and  some  otlier  small 
streams  rise  in  this  town.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  29;  cattle,  122;  sheep, 
257  ;  swine,  63 ;  wheat,  bu.  191 ;  barley, 
78;  oats,  378  ;  rye,  27 ;  buck  wheat,  94; 
In.  corn, 14;  potatoes,3,680 ;  hay,tons,257; 
sugar,  lbs.  1,925 ;  wool,  325.     Popu.  105. 

Gramd  Isle,  a  post  town  in  Grand  Isle 
county,  is  in  lat.  44*»  43*  and  long.  3»  42* 
and  has  the  lake  on  r11  sides,  except  the 
south,  w^here  it  is  bounded  by  South  He- 
ro. It  lies  50  miles  north  west  firom  Mont- 
pelier, and  18  from  Burlington.  It  was 
granted,  in  connexion  with  South  Hero, 
October  27, 1779.  The  settlement  of  the 
township  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1783,  bv  Alexander  Gordon,  William  Ha- 
zen  ana  Lamberton  Allen,  emigrants  from 
New- Hampshire,  and  the  southern  parts  of 
this  state.  For  some  years  after  the  set- 
tlement oommenced,  many  circumsttncea 
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tended  to  prerentite  progreM.  Sickneu, 
with  itfl  concomitant  miseries,  presented 
the  most  formidable  obstacle.  Fever  and 
tigue  and  bilious  fevers,  engendered  by 
the  noxious  vapours  from  the  surroun- 
ding jfThXen  and  the  low  and -marshy 
grounds,  were  very  prevalent,  and  were 
fatal  in  their  ravages.  No  age,  or  sex, 
was  exempt  from  Uieir  attack.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  settlers  oAen  suffered 
from  extreme  scarcity  of  provisions.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  were,  for  some  time,  their 
only  means  ofgaining  a  subsistence.  These 
obstacles  cooled  their  ardor  and  damped 
their  ambition.  Previous  to  the  year 
1809,  this  township  constituted  a  part  of 
South  Hero.  This  year,  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  township  by  the  name  of 
Middle  Hero,  and  was  organized.  The 
first  town  clerk  was  James  Brown,  and 
the  first  representative  Asa  Lyon.  No- 
Tember  5,  1610,  the  name  was  altered  to 
Grand  Isle.  The  principal  religions  de- 
nominations are  Congregationafists  and 
Methodists.  The  Rev.  Asa  Lyon,  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  preached  here  many  years 
previous  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1840.  The  Methodist  society  is  supplied 
by  itinerant  preachers.  The  public  buil- 
dings are  a  meeting  house  and  a  town 
house.  There  are  several  small  streams 
in  this  township.  There  are  some  con- 
fliderable  hills,  but  nothing  which  de- 
serves the  name  of  a  mountain.  The  soil 
is  rich,  and  is  not  surpassed  in  fertility 
by  any  part  of  the  state.  It  produces 
com  and  grain  in  abundance.  Fifty 
bushels  of  com  per  acre,  and  25  of  rye 
and  wheat  are  ordinary  crops.  Among 
the  minerals  are  marble,  limestone,  rock 
crystals,  and  sulphuret  of  iron.  The 
township  produces  a  great  variety  of 
fruits,  particularly  apples,  in  abundance.' 
The  timber  is  yarious,  consisting  of  beech, 
birch,  maple,  oak,  ash,  elm,  pine,  &c. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  216;  catUe, 
1,160;  sheep,  6,451 ;  swine,  726;  wheat, 
bush.  2,953;  barley,  106;  oats,  10,148; 
rye,  4,022;  buck  wheat,  1,146;  Indian 
corn,  2,187 ;  potatoes,  19,968 ;  hay,  tons, 
2,061;  sugar,  lbs.  9,893;  wool,  12,504. 
Population,  724. 

Grand  Islk  Countt,  is  bounded 
north  by  Canada,  on  the  north  line  of 
Alburgh ;  the  rest  of  the  county  consists 
of  islands,  which  are  embosomed  in  the 
waters  of  lake  Champlain.  It  lies  be- 
tween 44^  35'  and  45^  north  lat.  and  be- 
tween 30  39'  and  S®  47'  east  long.,  bein^ 
28  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  5  miles  wide,  and  containing  82 
square  miles.  It  was  incorporated  No- 
vember 9,  1802.  No  permanent  settle- 
mant  was  made  in  this  coonty  until  after 


the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
streams  here  are  all  small,  and  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  ffood  mill  privilege 
in  the  county.  There  nas,  however  been 
one  water  grist  mill,  which  did  consider- 
able business,  and  one  or  two  windmills. 
The  surface  of  the  county  is  generally 
level,  and  the  soil  very  rich  and  produc- 
tive. The  first  settlers  of  this  county 
were  subject  to  fevers  and  other  diseases, 
induced  by  the  noxious  exhalations  from 
the  stagnant  waters,  but,  since  the  lands 
have  become  generally  cleared  and  culti- 
vated, the  inhabitants  have  become  more 
healthy.  North  Hero  is  the  shire  town. 
The  supreme  court  sits  here  on  the  3d 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  the  county  court 
on  the  1st  after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  April, 
and  the  4th  Tuesday  in  September.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840.— Horses,  1,161;  catUe, 
5,463;  sheep,  27,451;  swine,  3,179;  wheat, 
bus.  21,430;  barley,  1,655  ;  oats,  43,430; 
rye,  9,504  ;  buckwheat,  9,216 ;  Ind.  corn, 
13,816 ;  poUtoes,  76,408 ;  hay,  tons,  8,-593; 
sugar,  lbs.  34,478 ;  wool,  57,546.  Popu- 
lation, 3,883. 

Grantillb,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Addison  county,  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Warren  and  a  part  of  Rox- 
buryy  easterly  by  Braintree,  southerly  by 
Hancock  and  a  part  of  Rochester  and  west 
by  Ripton.  It  lies  22  miles  south  west 
from  Montpelier,  and  42  north  west  from 
Windsor,  in  lat.  43«>  59'  and  long.  4*'  10*. 
It  was  granted  November  7,  1780,  and 
chartered,  to  Reuben  King,  August  2, 
1781,  by  the  name  of  Kingston.  The 
name  was  altered  to  Granville,  Noy.  6, 
1834.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  soon  after  the  close  of  the 
revolution,  b^  Reuben  King  and  others. 
In  20  years  from  the  commencement  of 
the  settlement  there  were  but  17  deaths, 
four  of  them  men,  two  of  whom  were  up- 
wards of  80  years  of  age,  and  no  estate 
has  been  settled  by  law.  Jos.  Patrick  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  the  first  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  the  first  representative.  The 
dysentery  prevailed  here  in  1806,  and  was 
very  mortal.  The  religious  denomina* 
tions  are  Congregationalists  and  Baptists. 
White  river  is  formed  here  by  the  union 
of  seyeral  considerable  branches.  On  one 
of  these  is  a  fall  of  100  feet.  Fifty  feet  of 
the  lower  part  of  it  is  perpendicular,  and 
at  the  bottom  is  a  hole  worn  into  the  rock 
ten  feet  deep.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  towtiship  is  mountainous. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  123  ;  cattle, 
560;  sheep,  2,100;  swine,  440;  wheat, 
bush.  1,006;  oaU,  5,300;  rye,  60;  buck 
wheat,  205 ;  Indian  corn,  560 ;  potatoes^ 
19,200;  hay,  tons,  1,3})0 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
15,900 ;  wool  5,900.    Population,  545. 
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Grassy  Brook.  See  Brookline. 

Grken  Mountains.  (Seepartfirsty  p. 
3.>  The  principal  summits  of  the  Green 
Mountains  are  Shrewsbury  peak  in 
Shrewsbury,  Killington  peak  rn  Sher- 
burne, Camel's  Hump  in  Huntin^on, 
Mansfield  mountains  in  Mansfield,  Ster- 
ling peak  in  SterlinsN  and  Jay  peak  in  Jay. 

u-RCEN  RiTBR.  There  are  two  small 
streams  of  this  name.  One  rises  in  Eden, 
passes  through  the  oorner  of  Hydepark, 
and  falls  into  the  Lamoille  in  lYolcott. 
The  other  originates  in  Marlborough,  and 
ailer  running  through  a  part  of  Halifax  and 
Guilford,  passes  on  into  Massachusetts. 

Grbensborouoh,  a  post  town,  six  miles 
•quare,  lying  in  the  south  part  of  Orleans 
county,  in  lat.  44'»  36'  and  long.  4*>  41. 
It  is  bounded  northerly  by  Glover,  east- 
erly by  Wheelock  and  Goshen  gore, 
southerly  by  Hardwick,  and  westerly  by 
Crailsbury  and  a  small  part  of  Wolcott. 
It  lies  27  miles  northeasterly  from  Mont- 
pelier,  and  79  miles  north  from  Windsor. 
This  township  was  granted  November  6, 
1780,  and  chartered  August  20,  1781,  to 
Harris  Colt  and  his  associates.  Messrs. 
Tolman  and  Wood  visited  this  town,  and 
spent  three  days  here,  in  the  spring  of 
1787.  In  December,  1788,  the  Hon.  Tim- 
othy  Stanley  lost  his  foot  by  frost,  atten- 
ding a  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
township  at  Cabot.  The  first  settlement 
was  begun  in  Greensborough,  in  the 
spring  of  1789,  when  Messrs.  Ashbel  and 
Aaron  Shepard  removed,  with  their  fami- 
lies, from  Newbury  to  this  place.  The 
hardships  which  the  first  settlers  of  this 
town  had  to  endure,  were  very  consider- 
able. In  coming  into  the  town,  the  wo- 
men had  to  proceed  on  foot,  and  all  the 
furniture,  belonging  to  the  two  families, 
was  drawn  upon  three  hand  sleds,  on  the 
crust.  Both  families  consisted  of  five  per- 
sons, Mr.  Ashbel  Shepard  and  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Aaron  Shepard,  his  wife  and  one 
child.  Mr.  Aaron  Shepard  removed  his 
family  to  Coos  in  August,  and  did  not  re- 
turn  till  March,  when  his  brother,  Horace 
Shepard  and  family,  returned  with  him. 
Thus  were  Mr.  Ashbel  Shepard  and  his 
wife,  left  from  August  till  March,  with 
no  other  human  being  in  the  town.  Their 
nearest  neighbors  were  Mr.  Cutler's  fam- 
ily, in  Craflsbury,  which  had  removed 
there  the  preceding  autumn,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster's family,  in  Cabot  Mr.  Shepard 
brought  all  his  grain  ftbm  Newbury,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  40  miles,  of  which  he 
drew  it  16  miles  upon  a  hand  sled,  with 
the  snow  between  four  and  five  feet  deep. 
In  the  same  manner,  he  drew  hay  for  the 
support  of  a  cow,  from  a  meadow  of  wild 
grars,  three  miles  distant     On  the  d5th 


of  March,  Mrs.  Shepherd  w«b  delivOTe4 
of  a  son,  William  Seott,  the  first  ehiM 
bom  in  this  town.  The  proprietors  voted 
him  a  present  of  100  acres  ofland.  Inl790, 
Mr.  Joseph  Stanley  removed  his  ftmihf 
here,  and  the  same  year  the  Hon.  Timo- 
thy Stanley  erected  the  first  saw  mill  on 
the  outlet  of  Caspian  Lake.  In  1791,  Mr. 
Law  and  three  Messrs.  Hilb,  removed 
their  families  here.  This  year  Mr.  T. 
Stanley  erected  a  kouse  and  grist  mill,  and 
removed  his  family  here  in  1792.  In  1796, 
there  were  23  families  and  108  persons  in 
town.  The  town  organised,  Maroh  89, 
1792.  The  denominations  of  Christians 
are,  Baptists,  Congregationaliats  and 
Methodists.  The  Rev.  Salmon  King  wa* 
settled  over  the  Congregational  churek 
here  about  the  year  1^)8,  and  con  tinned 
a  few  years.  The  surface  of  this  town  m 
uneven,  but  the  elevations  are  not  gener* 
ally  abrupt.  The  land  is  well  timbered, 
mostly  with  hard  wood,  except  on  the 
river  and  about  its  head  waters,  where  it 
is  almost  entirely  hemlock,  spruce,  cedar 
and  fir.  The  soil  is  of  a  middling  qnali- 
ty,  but  on  account  of  its  being  situated 
about  the  head  waters  of  several  consider- 
able rivers,  much  of  the  land  is  wet  and 
cold,  and  the  crops  are  liable  to  snflbr  bjr 
frost.  The  river  LameiUe  is  formed  bj 
the  union  of  several  streams  in  this  town. 
Caspian  Lake  or  Lake  Beautiful,  lies  in 
the  south  part  of  this  town,  anddiseharg* 
es  its  waters  to  the  east  into  the  Lamoille, 
afiTording  a  number  of  valuable  mill  priv- 
ileges, around  which  has  ^own  up  a  bean- 
tiful  little  village,  containing  a  meeting 
house,  store,  ^.  This  pond  is  about  3 
miles  long,  and  Ij^  broad.  EUigo  pond, 
lying  mostly  in  the  western  part  of  this 
town,  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  forms  the 
head  waters  of  Black  river.  These  ponds 
produce  abundance  of  fine  trout.  Jtimn- 
toay  Pond  (see  Glover)  was  partly  in  this 
town,  and  was  formerly  the  source  of  the 
Lamoille.  There  are  several  other  small 
ponds  in  the  north  part  of  the  town, 
which,  at  present,  form  the  head  waters 
of  the  Lamoille.  One  grist  mill,  three 
saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill,  and  one  card- 
ing machine.  Statistics  of  ISiO. — Horses, 
1S3;  cattle,  1,202;  sheep,  4,524;  swine, 
561 ;  wheat,  bu.  2,074 ;  barley,  1,656 ;  oats, 
9,907;  rye,  64;  b'k  wheat,  478  ;  Indian 
com,  557 ;  potatoes,  42,423 ;  hay,  tons, 
3,215;  sugar,  lbs.  43,920;  wool,  11,820. 
Population,  883. 

Groton«  a  township  in  the  south  part 
of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44^  14*  and 
long  4**  45',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Peacham,  east  by  Ryegate,  south  by 
Topsham,  and  west  by  Harris'  gore.  It 
lies  16  miles  east  from  MontpeSier,  and 
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15  northwest  from  Newbury.  It  was 
granted  Norember  7, 1780,  and  chartered 
to  Thomas  Batter6eld  and  hts  associates, 
October  9G,  1789,  conUining  26,300  acres. 
The  settlement  of  the  township  was  com- 
menced in  1787,  by  Messrs.  James,  Ab- 
bott, Morse  and  Osmore.  John  James 
was  the  first  male  child  born  in  town. 
The  town  was  organized  March  28, 1797, 
and  Nathaniel  Knight  was  the  first  town 
elerk.  The  wife  of  a  Mr.  Pafe,  in  this 
town,  was,  in  1819,  delivered  of  fonr  male 
children  at  a  birth.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
Th)B  ministers  are  Elder  Lyman  Calver, 
Baptist,  and  Elder  James  Smith,  Metho- 
dists. The  surface  of  this  township  is 
generally  uneven,  rough  and  stoney. 
There  is,  however,  some  very  good  land, 
both  in  the  northeast  and  southwestern 
parts.  The  timber  is  mostly  spruce  and 
hemlock,  interspersed  with  maple,  beech 
and  birch.  This  township  is  watered  by 
Wells  river  and  some  of  its  branches, 
which  afford  several  good  mill  privileges. 
There  are  also  several  natural  ponds. 
Wells  river  pond,  through  which  Wells 
river  passes,  is  in  the  north  part,  and  is 
three  miles  long  and  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  wide.  Little  pond,  in  the  south- 
eastern part,  covers  about  100  acres,  and 
lies  in  the  course  of  Wells  river.  Kettle 
pond,  so  called  on  account  of  Mr.  Hos- 
mer,  a  hunter,  having  lost  a  small  kettle 
in  its  vicinity,  lies  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, and  covers  about  40  acres.  The 
south  branch  rises  in  Harris'  gore,  and 
rvnning  nearly  east  through  &e  south 
part  of  the  town,  joins  Wells  river  just 
nalow  Little  pond.  In  the  south  part  of 
the  township  is  an  extensive  bank  of 
white  clay  or  marl,  which  is  a  very  ffood 
•nbstitute  for  chalk,  and  which  has  been 
nsed  instead  of  lime  in  plastering,  and  is 
said  to  answer  a  very  good  purpose. 
There  are  here  one  grist,  seven  saw  and 
one  fulling  mill,  two  stores  and  two  tan- 
neries. SloHsticg  of  1840.— Horses,  169 ; 
cattle,  1,138 ;  sheep,  2,061 ;  swine,  605 ; 
wheat,  bus.  2,185;  barley,  306  oats,  13,- 
618 ;  Indian  com,  2,967 ;  potatoes,  31,- 
096 ;  bay,  tons,  2,009 ;  sugar,  lbs.  20,530 ; 
wool,  4,00 1 .    Population,  928. 

OviLDHALL,  a  post  and  shire  township 
in  Essex  county,  situated  in  lat.  44e  32' 
•nd  long.  5^  18',  containing  19,477  acres, 
oi  ih\Tty  square  miles,  ft  is  50  miles 
n(»rtheast  from  Montpelier,  25  from  Dan. 
ville,  and  83  from  Windsor.  It  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Maidstone,  east  by  Connec- 
ticut river,  south  by  Lunenburgh,  and 
west  by  Oimnby,  and  lies  opposite  to  Lan- 
caster in  New  Hampshire.  Guildhall 
wncdMrtercd  October  10, 1761,  and  grui- 


ted  to  Elisha  Hall  and  his  associates. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  the 
lower  part  of  this  town,  which  was  then 
thought  to  be  a  part  of  Lunenburgh,  in 
1764,  by  David  Paire,  Timothy  Nash  and 
George  Wheeler.  ~In  1775,  Enoch  Hall, 
Micah  Amy  and  James  Rosbrook  ioined 
the  settlement;  Eleazer  Rosbrook  and 
Samuel  Page,  in  1778,  and  David  Hopkin- 
son,  and  Reuben  and  Simeon  Howe,  in 
1779.  The  first  settler^  suffered  severe 
privations  and  hardships  for  a  number  of 
years.  They  brought  their  pain  and  pro- 
visions, in  canoes,  from  Nortbfield  in 
Massachusetts,  a  distance  of  more  than 
150  miles.  During  the  revolutionary  war, 
they  were  in  continual  alarm,  and  fre- 
quently annoyed  by  the  Indians  and  to- 
nes, who  killed  tlieir  cattle,  plundered 
their  houses,  and  carried  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants  into  captivity.  The  first  town 
meeting  recorded  was  in  March,  1785. 
But  it  appears  from  the  records,  that  the 
town  had  been  previously  organized.  The 
denominations  of  Christians  are  Con|fre- 
gationalists,  Methodists  and  Baptists. 
The  Congregational  church  was  formed 
in  1799 ;  settled  the  Rev.  Caleb  Burge, 
August  3,  1808,  who  was  dismissed  in 
March,  1814.  The  Rev.  James  Tisdale 
was  settled  September  20, 1830,  and  dis- 
missed  in  May,  1836.  The  Rev.  Francis 
P.  Smith,  the  present  pastor,  was  settled 
in  September,  1838.  There  have  been 
two  county  grammar  school  houses  erec- 
ted in  this  town,  both  of  which  were  con- 
sumed by  fire.  The  surface  of  this  town, 
except  on  the  river,  is  uneven,  hard  and 
rocky.  The  intervales  and  flats  are  easy 
and  fertile.  Bumside  and  Cow  mountain 
are  considerable  elevations.  Connecticut 
river  washes  the  east  side  of  this  town. 
Its  other  waters  are,  Cutler*s  Mill  brook, 
on  which  mills  have  been  erected,  and 
Bumside  brook,  on  which  also,  are  mill 
privileges.  There  is  a  small  village  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  town,  con- 
taining the  county  building,  several  offi- 
ces, stores,  &c.  At  this  village  is  a  ffood 
bridge  across  Connecticut  river.  There 
is  another  bridge,  connecting  this  town 
with  Lancaster,  near  the  south  east  cor- 
ner. There  are  here  two  stores,  one  tav- 
ern,'one  grain  mill,  two  saw  mills,  and 
one  fullinjr  mill.  Statistics  of  1640.— 
Horses,  12S',  cattle,  794;  sheep,  1,285; 
swine,  446 ;  wheat,  bu.  957 ;  barley,  78  ; 
oats,  6,285 ;  buck  wheat,  1,774  ;  In.  corn, 
905;  potatoes,  25,025;  hay,  tons,  1,415; 
sugar,  }bs.  11,800  ;  wool,  2,081.  Popula- 
tion, 470. 

Guilford,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat  42*" 
47*  and  long.  4«  26',  and  b  bounded  north 
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by  Brattleborough,  east  by  Vernon,  south 
by  Leyden,  Massacbusetts,  and  west  by 
Halifax.  It  lies  50  miles  south  from 
Windsor,  31  east  from  Bennington.  It 
was  chartered  April  2, 1754,  to  fifty- four 
proprietors,  principally  of  Massachusetts, 
and  contained  23,040  acres.  When  gran- 
ted the  town  was  a  perfect  wilderness, 
yet  by  the  charter,  the  grantees  were  to 
bold  their  first  meeting  for  the  choice  of 
officers,  &c.  on  the  first  of  May,  1754, 
and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  ever 
afterwards.  It  seems  the  town  was  first 
organized  by  and  under  the  very  grant 
itself.  Power  was  given  to  the  grant- 
ees to  transact  the  business  of  the  town 
as  a  majority  should  see  fit,  subject  only 
to  the  control  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land. This  little  enterprising  band,  com- 
posed of  Samuel  Hunt,  John  Chandler, 
David  Field,  Elijah  Williams,  Micah 
Rice,  Ira  Carpenter  and  others,  having 
little  to  fear  from  the  nominal  power  of 
parliament,  in  the  wilderness  of  Vermont, 
assumed  the  title,  which  was  virtually 
created  by  their  charter,  of  a  little  indepen- 
dent republic.  By  the  records  of  their 
first  meetings,  they  appear  to  have  been 
governed  by  certain  committees,  chosen 
for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  lands, 
laying  roads,  drawing  the  shares  or  lots, 
taxing  the  rights,  &c. ;  but  their  greatest 
object  was  to  procure  and  encourage  set- 
tlers. Their  meetings  were  held  at  Green- 
field, Northfield,  Hinsdale  or  Brattleboro', 
until  1765,  when  their  first  meeting  was 
held  at  Guilford.  There  was  a  condition 
which,  if  not  performed,  went  to  defeat 
the  grant.  The  grantees  were  to  settle, 
clear  and  cultivate,  in  five  years,  five 
acres  for  every  50  in  said  township.  Al- 
though much  time  and  money  were  spent 
in  making  roads  and  clearing  lands,  yet 
on  the  20th  of  March,  1764,  the  grantees 
by  a  special  committee  chosen,  petitioned 
the  governor  of  N.  H.  for  a  confirmation 
of  tbeir  grant,  and  an  extention  of  the 
time,  stating  that  the  intervention  of  an 
Indian  war  had  made  it  impracticable  for 
them  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  char- 
ter. Their  prayer  was  granted  and  the 
time  for  settling  the  town,  extended  to 
the  first  of  January,  1766.  From  the  time 
the  charter  was  confirmed  in  1764,'  the 
town  began  to  be  rapidly  settled  by  emi- 
grants from  Massachusetts  and  other 
Kew-England  states.  Through  the  poli- 
cy of  the  original  proprietors,  the  first 
settlers  began  upon  lots  of  50  acres,  in  or- 
der to  fulfil  the  .  condition  of  tlie  grant. 
8o  rapid  was  the  increase  of  population, 
that  the  town  soon  became  the  largest  in 
the  state  as  to  numbers.  Tet  there  was  not 
a  single  village  in  the  township,  or  rath- 


er the  whole  township  was  a  village — all 
the  hills  and  vallies  were  smoking  with 
hnts.  By  the  charter  350  acres  were 
called  a  share,  and  all  the  proprietors 
shared  alike.  The  reservations  in  the 
charter  consisted  of  "  one  whole  share  to 
the  society  in  England  for  propagating 
the  gospel  in  foreign  parts— one  to  the 
first  settled  minister  of  the  gospel — and 
one  whole  share  for  a  glebe,  for  the  min- 
istry of  the  church  of  England,  as  by  law 
established."  The  governor  was  not  un- 
mindful of  his  own  interest.  He  reserved 
500  acres  to  be  located  by  itself,  for  hia 
own.  The  town  was  laid  out  into  50  and 
100  acre  lots.  The  public  rights  were 
fairly  located,  but  that  of  the  royal  govern 
nor  fell  upon  the  only  mountain  in  town, 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  authority 
upon  the  map — **  Gov.  Mountain."  Al- 
though no  reservation  was  made  in  the 
grant  for  the  use  of  schools,  yet  one 
whole  share  was  located  for  that  purpose. 
That  was  a  just  and  generous  act  of  the 
proprietors,  but  it  was  not  the  same  liber- 
ality that  governed  them,  when  they  lo- 
cated,  sold  and  settled  one  whole  tier  of 
hundred  acre  lots  north  beyond  the  ex- 
tent of  their  charter.  That  was  the  case 
and  the  same  is  held  by  the  town  to  this 
day.  **A11  the  pine  trees  suitable  lor 
masting  the  royal  Navy"  were  reserved 
to  his  Majesty.  This  shews  the  attention 
the  English  nation  paid  to  the  Navy.  One 
hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  where  no 
such  timber  grew,  was  that  reservation 
made.  What  has  been  related,  with  a 
little  *' proclamation  money,"  was  the 
price  of  the  charter. 

The  first  land  was  cleared  in  1756  by 
the^Hon.  Jona.  Hunt  and  Elisha  Hunt, 
on  the  farm  now  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
Asa  Haynes.  The  first  settlement  was 
made  by  Micah  Rice  and  family,  in  Sep- 
tember,  1761 ,  on  the  place  now  occupied 
by  Jeremiah  Greenleaf,  Esq.  Mr.  R.'b 
widow  died  in  1832,  aged  95  years,  and 
his  oldest  son  is  now  living  here,  aged  80. 
Soon  after  followed  Jonathan  Bigelow, 
John  Barney,  Daniel  Lynds,  Wm.  Bige- 
low,  Ebenezer  Goodenough,  Paul  Chase, 
Thomas  Cutler,  John  Shepardson,  and 
others.  They  came  into  town  by  the  waj 
of  Broad  brook.  Beginning  at  the  month 
of  that  stream  on  Connecticut  river  in 
Vernon,  and  passing  up  on  its  banks, 
they  found  their  way  into  Guilfbrd.— 
That  was  then  the  only  road,  and  even 
that  was  impassable  with  teams.  The 
first  settlers  bad  either  to  boil  or  pound 
their  com,  or  go  15  miles  to  mill  with  a 
grist  upon  their  backs.  It  appears,  by 
what  records  can  be  found,  that  the  town 
was  wholly  governed  by  a  set  of  offioers 
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chosen  annnallj  by  the  people  under  their 
charter,  until  the  19th  May^  1772,  when 
the  inhabitants,  at  a  **  district  meeting  as- 
sembled" in  the  district  of  Guilford,  Vo- 
ted, that  Guilford  was  in  the  county  of 
Cumberland  and  province  of  New  York, 
and  chose  officers  of  the  town,  agreeably 
to  the  laws  of  that  province.  At  that 
meeting  a  record  was  nrst  made' in  a  reg- 
ular town  book,  which  was  purchased  by 
the  original  proprietors  some  years  before. 
By  that  record  it  Appears,  John  Shepard- 
son  was  chosen  "  district  clerk,  John  Bar- 
ney supervisor,"  A.C.,  and  the  meeting 
was  then  adjourned  to  a  day  afler  the  an- 
nual meeting  by  the  charter.  Having  re- 
nounced their  charter,  and  there  being  no 
government  which  really  exercised  au- 
thority over  them,  they  continued  to  leg- 
islate for  themselves,  and  tradition  says 
that  good  justice  was  done,  yet  one  prin- 
ciple of  the  charter  was  stiU  adhered  to, 
none  but  proprietors,  or  those  who  held 
under  them,  had  a  right  to  rule,  or  Vote 
in  their  meetings.  Thus  was  this  little 
republic  regulated  by  a  town  meeting, 
which  was  adjourned  from  time  to  time, 
without  interruption  from  abroad,  or  con- 
tentions at  home,  until  the  year  lt76. 
Then  the  town  was  beset  with  violent  to- 
nes and  If'orkets  on  the  one  side,  and 
brave  whigs  and  New-states-men  on  the 
other.  The  whigs^  united  with  those  op- 
posed to  the  claims  of  the  state  of  New- 
York,  that  and  the  succeeding  year,  out 
voted  the  tories  and  the  Yorkers.  In  1776 
the  town  voted  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
Benjamin  Carpenter,  their  delegate  to  the 
Westminster  Convention  in  1775.  They 
voted  to  raise  nine  soldiers  for  the  conti- 
nental army,  equip  them  with  arms  and 
powder,  ffive  them  a  bounty  of  £A  "  bay 
money,"l>y  a  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  and  it  was  done,  lliey  also 
resolved,  that  **  no  man  should  vote  for 
town  officers,  who  was  not  qualified  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress.**  Under  that  resolution, 
their  committee,  chosen  for  the  purpose, 
excluded  tories  from  the  polls,  vi  et  armis^ 
and  the  i^oox ^  if  qualijitd^  participated  in 
the  government.  The  title  of  the  town 
as  belonging  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
was  lefl  out  of  the  records.  To  ^ive  some 
idea  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  old  repub- 
lic of  Guilford,  we  will  quote  the  follow- 
ing, passed  the  next  year,  1777.  "  VoUd^ 
not  to  let  any  person  vote  in  this  meeting, 
but  such  as  have  40  pounds  real  or  per- 
sonal estate.  Voted^  John  Barney  and 
Benjamin  Carpenter  be  a  committee  to 
go  to  Windsor,  in  June  next,  to  hear  the 
report  of  the  agent  sent  to  Congress 
oonoerning  a  new  state.  Voted^  that  any 
Pt.  III.  11 


person  who  shall,  for  the  future,  pretend 
to  hold  lands  by  husk  fence  possession, 
shall  be  dealt  with  by  the  town,  as  a 
breaker  of  the  peace  of  the  toWn,  and  a 
riotous  person,  A^.    Attest — 

"  Eluah  Welch,  T.  Clerk. 
They  further  chose  a  committee  to  es- 
tablish the  price  of  labor,  all  kinds  of  pro- 
duce, goods,  wares  and  merchandise.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopted  a« 
the  law  of  the  town.  All  the  articles 
mentioned  were  a  legal  tender  for  debts, 
with  a  penalty  of  the  article  sold,  or  the 
value  thereof,  with  costs.  The  punish- 
ment of  offenders  was  various,  such  as 
^^beeek  seal,*'  fines,  &o.,  hot  the  mostdis* 
graceful  of  all  was  to  be  compelled  to  em- 
brace the  Liberty  Pole,  with  both  arms« 
the  time  specified  by  the  committee  of  in- 
spection, or  judffes.  There  was  again  an 
entire  change  of  politics  in  1778.  It  ap- 
pears by  the  records,  that  a  warrant  and 
notification  for  a  town  meeting  was  sent 
from  the  *•*•  Council  of  Bennington,"  and 
a  meeting  held  upon  the  same,  when  it 
was  '*  Voted,  not  to  act  agreeable  to  said 
warrant,"  and  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 
In  1779)  after  doinjr  the  customary  town 
businessi  '<  Voted,  Lovell  Bullock,  Timo- 
thy  Root,  and  Henry  Sherburn,  a  com- 
mittee to  defend  the  town  against  the  pre- 
tended state  of  Vermont,  and  to  represent 
the  town  in  County  Committee."*  "  Hen- 
ry  Sherburn,  Blliot  and  Hezekiah  Stow- 
ell,"  all  violent  »*  Yorkers,  were  cho- 
sen to  take  special  care  of  the  powder  and 
]ead,and  other  town  stores"-aud  the  meet* 
ing  adjourned  to  the  next  year.  In  1780^  a 
like  meeting  was  held.  There  is  the 
following  record  for  1781 .  "  Then  all  the 
people  met  together  that  means  to  stand 
in  opposition  against  the  pretended  state 
of  Vermont,  and  acted  on  the  following 
articles,  Vi«.**  Jlmong  otkers  see  tkefoU- 
lowing^^^  Voted,  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  insults  of  the  pretended  state 
of  Vermont.  Voted,  Peter  Briggs  and 
William  Bullock  for  a  Committee  to  send 
to  Charlestown  Convention.!  Voted,  that 
Hezekiah  Stowell  keep  the  names  of  those 
that  are  against  said  pretended  state," 
&c.  Also,  May,  1782.  «» Then  the  peo- 
ple met  in  general,  and  voted  to  stand 
against  the  pretended  state  of  Vermont, 
until  the  decision  of  Congress  be  known, 
with  lives  and  fortunes.  Voted,  to  receive 
the  instructions  which  came  from  New  % 
York,  &c.  Voted,  and  chose  llenry  Ev- 
ens, Daniel  Ashcrafl  and  Nathan  Fitch, 
to  forbid  the  constable  acting."  These 
appear  not  to  be  regular  meetings  of  the 
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town,  but  of  the  Yorkeni,  who  had  gotten 
possesflion  of  the  town  books  and  stores 
by  a  majority  of  votes  in  1778.  They  in 
turn  excluded  the  other  party  from  the 
polls,  bv  force  of  arms.  Frequently  a  com- 
parfy  or  armed  Yorkers  came  from  Brat- 
tleboro',  to  stand  sentry  at  their  meetings, 
when  skirmishes  ensued  and  hostile  shots 
were  exchanged.  The  whigs  and  Ver- 
^onters  also  kept  up  their  system  of  gov* 
femment  by  regular  and  staled  meetings, 
but  their  records  were  lost,  as  will  be  re- 
lated hereafter.  In  their  turn  they  sent 
hostile  scouting  parties  to  Brattleboro^  to 
the  assistance  of  their  fViends  in  that 
town.*  The  Vermonters  had  a  sherifT, 
in  Guilford,  and  their  party,  also,  had  a 
eonstable,  who  continued  to  collect  taxes 
for  the  support  of  their  cause.  Those 
fHendlT  to  the  new  state  paid  without 
eompulsion,  while  the  property  of  the 
Yorkers,  both  real  and  personal,  was  sold 
at  the  poet  for  taxes.  For  that  reason  the 
committee  before  mentioned  was  chosen 
**to  forbid  tho  constable  acting",  and 
their  doings  were  spread  upon  the  records 
of  the  town,  by  proclamation,  as  follows. 
•«  To  all  the  officers  of  the  civil  authority 
Under  the  pretended  state  of  Vermont. 
You  are  hereby  forbid  to  proceed  a^inst 
any  person,  or  persons,  that  owns  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  state  of  New  York,  ac- 
eordins^  to  what  is  recommended  in  a 
handbill,  by  Gonffiess,  bearing  date  June 
9, 1780,  and  we  to  hereby  forbid  the  con- 
stable venduing  those  numbers  hereby 
S'ven  him,"  (referring  to  certain  lots  on 
e  plan  of  the  town)  **  and  we  hereby 
Ibrbid  you  on  your  apparel. 

"  HSRRT  EvBHSjt     )    r^u^^itf^M 

"NATHA!rFrrcH,5     ^^'''"'' 
"  A  true  record, — Attest, 

«»  Samuel  Bixbt,  Toum  CUrkr 
The  Yorkers  held  a  like  meeting  in 
1783,  April  29,  and  adjourned  to  Uieir 
annual  meeting  in  1784.t  From  177&  to 
1783  the  town  was  governed,  principally, 
by  their  former  laws.  Both  parties  had 
their  committees,  and  the  Yorkers,  al- 
though in  authority,  could  not  govern  the 
town,  yet,  in  connection  with  the  tories, 
prevented  any  thing  being  done  under 
the  direction  and  government  of  the  new 
state.t  In  this  state  of  things,  £than  Al- 
len arrived  in  town,  at  the  head  of  100 
Green  Mountain  Boys ;  but,  as  we  have 
already  given  an  account  of  his  procla 
nation  and  proceedings,  we  shall  not  re- 
peat them  here.  §    From  1784  to  1791  no 


•  aMpaTt9rl,p.78.  fH.fivwt  wmsooeoftlM  fivs 
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records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  town 
are  preserved.  In  March  of  the  year  last 
mentioned,  the  town  was,  for  the  first 
time,  duly  organized  under  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  Vermont.  William  Bige- 
low  was  chosen  town  clerk,  who  came 
peaceably  into  possession  of  the  pa- 
pers and  records  of  the  town,  that 
were  to  be  found.  Tradition  savs,  that 
during  the  seven  years  in  which  no  re- 
cords were  kept,  both  parties  held  public 
and  private  meetings,  but  that  it  was  a 
perfect  rule  of  anarchy.  The  Yorkers, 
although  they  had  the  town  books,  dared 
not  record  their  proceedings  in  them, 
and  both  parties  kept  secret  their  own  re- 
cords. During  this  confusion  and  jc<^ 
ousy,  one  party  stole  the  records  oi  the 
other,  and  nid  them,  together  with  their 
own,  many  deeds  and  proprietors*  papers, 
under  the  earth  in  the  pound,  in  order  to 
conceal  them  from  the  other.  There 
they  lay,  through  some  sad  misfortune, 
until  they  were  totally  spoiled.  When 
discovered  and  dug  up,  they  could  not  be 
read.  During  that  tUne,  the  Yorkers, 
having  been  so  closely  pursued  by  the 
military  and  civil  authority  of  Vermont, 
and  their  property  mostly  confiscated,  flea 
to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  settled  up- 
on the  grants  made  by  that  state  to  the 
New  York  sufferers.  Almost  a  whole 
township,  now  called  Bainbridge,  was  first 
settled  by  emigrants  from  Guilford.  This 
accounts  for  the  so  rapid  decrease  of  the 
population  from  1784.  While  the  town 
was  independent  of  any  power  superior 
to  the  town  meeting  assembled^  refugees 
from  the  neighboring  states  flocked  into 
it,  but  when  the  law  came,  ^ey  fled. 
The  violent  Yorkers  found  but  little  peace 
under  the  energetic  and  persevering  meas- 
ures of  the  states'  attorney  of  Windham 
county.  To  him  the  people  of  Guilford 
are  indebted  for  the  establishment  of  law 
and  order,  without  the  eflusion  of  blood, 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  riotous.  Migra- 
tions have  not  only  been  westward,  out 
northward  and  eastward.  Most  of  the 
towns,  in  the  northern  and  middle  parts 
of  this  state,  contain  inhabitants  from  old 
Guilford.  Although  the  town  has  de- 
creased in  population,  it  has  increased  in 
opulence.  Where  one  fanner  now  occu- 
pies and  improves,  formerly  lived  half  a 
dozen,  or  more,  and  you  now  see  one  re- 
spectable dwelling  instead  of  as  many  log 
huts.  8inoe  1791,  there  has  been  noth- 
ing remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  town. 
From  that  time  the  inhabitants  have  sup- 
ported the  character  of  fVee  and  indepen- 
dent farmers,  very  jealous  of  their  rights, 
and  for  many  years  noted  for  tbeir  strong 
pvepoasessioBS  in  fiivor  of  the  poIitieiJ 
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flchool  of  Jeffenon.  The  Hoa.  Benjanum 
Carpenter  wag  a  member  of  the  first  con- 
yention  in  Vermont,  held  at  Doraet  in 
1776.  In  those  trying  times  with  the 
brave  sons  of  the  Green  Mountains,  when 
they  had  not  only  to  oppose  the  powerful 
•tate  of  New  York,  the  claims  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Masschusetts,  the  tories 
and  Yorkers  at  home,  and  the  menacinf 
threats  of  Oongtema  abroad,  but  the  power 
of  his  majesty's  legions  im  war,  that  brave 
patriot,  with  an  allowance  of  three  days' 
provisions  upon  his  back,  would  cross  the 
Green  Mountains  on  foot  by  marked  trees, 
to  attend  the  legislature  at  Bennington, 
£ox  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  of  defence  against  all  the  enemies 
of  the  stote.  As  delegate  to  the  assem- 
bly, as  a  member  of  the  council,  and  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  the  state,  he  deserved- 
ly holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  early 
history  of  the  same.  *  Hon.  John  Shep- 
ardsoD,^born  in  1718,  was  a  firm  patriot 
of  the  revolution,  ^d  held  the  offices  of 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  and  member 
of  the  council  for  several  years.  Died,  in 
1798.  Hon.  Samuel  Shepardson,  born  in 
]  757,  was  a  useful  member  of  society,  and 
had  the  honor  of  sitting  as  a  member  of 
the  council  for  several  years.  Died,  in 
1813.  Hon.  William  Bigelow,  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  town,  and  always  a 
father  to  the  people,  born  in  1751,  was  a 
judge  of  the  county  court,  which  office 
he  held  with  good  reputation  to  himself, 
and  died  in  1814.  Among  the  early  set- 
tlers of  the  the  town,  since  1796,  might 
be  mentioned  the  names  of  the  Hon.  Royal 
Tyler,  Hon.  James  Elliot,  Hon.  Richard 
Whitney,  Hon.  Micah  Townshend,  Hon. 
Henry  Seymour,  Hon.  Gilbert  Denison, 
Hon.  Samuel  Elliot,  Hon.  John  Noyes, 


*  Upon  a  large  while  oiarble  loinb  stone,  in  the 
west  part  of  Guilford,  i*  the  roUowing  iu8crt|»iion, 
inserted  here  fur  its  curiosiiy. 

SACRED  TO   THE  MEMORY 

or   THS 

Hoo.  DENJ.  GARP£NT£R.  Em. 

Born  in  Reboboth,  MaM.  A.  D.  1796, 

A  magistrate  in  Rhode-Island  in  A.  D  1764. 

Aimblic  teacher  of  right«oiisness, 

▲b  abw  adToeau  to  his  last  for  Deiaomraoy, 

And  the  eaaal  righu  of  roan. 

RemoTod  to  this  town,  A.  D.  1770 > 

Was  a  field  oflBoer  in  the   Revolutionarj  war, 

A  fovnder  of  tlie  firsi  eoostltation  and  goyemuieut  of 

VenDont. 

A  Coancillor  of  Censors,  in  A.  D.  17»3, 

A  neinbtrof  tbeCoanelli  and  Liout  Governor  of 

Uie  State  in  A.  D.  1779. 
A  firai  ftoiamn  of  Cbilstiaoatv  in  th«  Babtist  ehorab 

50  years.    Left  this  world 

And  146  persons  of  lineal  posterity,  March  29tb  1804, 

Aged  78  years  10  months  and  It  day«| 

with  a  strong 

Mind  and  fii  U  foith  of  a  mon 

Glorious  state  hereafter. 

Biatsrr  aboot  six  feet— weight  SOD. 


and  many  ethers  of  less  note,  who  ar# 
mostly  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
state,  but  who  have  sinoe  removed  from 
the  town.    Guilford  was  the  birth  place 
of  Henry  Denison,  £sq.,  the  iate  poet  of 
Georgia,  and  also  of  the   Rev.  Wilbur 
Fisk,  late  president  of  the  Wesleyaa  Uni* 
versity  at  Middletown,  Ct.     The  Rev. 
Royal  Girley  was  the  first  settled  minia- 
ter  in  Guilford.    He  was  of  the  Congre* 
tional  order,  and  received  the  right  of 
land  reserved  and  located  for  that  pur* 
pose.    He  was  settled  in  the  year  1776i, 
and  died  soon  aiWr.    He  was  a  young 
man  of  science,  and  much  respeoted  m 
his  pious  and  amiable  deportment.    The 
second  of  the  same  order  was  the  ReF» 
Henry  Williams,  who  was  settled  in  1779. 
Rev.  Bunker  Gay,  of  Hinsdale,  preached 
his  ordination  sermon.      His  text  was 
«« Death  in  the  pot.**    He  was  a  violent 
Yorker,  and  when  the  town  submitted  te 
the  state  authority  he  left  with  his  politi- 
cal brethren.    The  third,  the  Rev.  Eliiah 
Wollage,  was  settled  in  17d4,  and  im- 
missed  in  1799.    The  next  of  that  order 
was  the  Rev.  Jason  Chamberlain.    He 
was  settled  in  1807,  and  in  1811,  being 
elected  professor  of  languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  by  his  own  request, 
was  dismissed.    Afterwards  the  Rev.  Eli- 
jah Wollage  returned,  and  was  received 
for  a  time,  but  dismissed  in  1818.    An 
Episcopal  church  was  formed  in  the  east 
parish,  November  8, 1818,  by  the  name 
of  Christ's   Chmreh;  and  on  the  8th  of 
May,  1619,  the  Congregational  society 
voted  to  unite  with  the  Episcopal  societv, 
and  invited  their  minister,  the  Rev.  A.  L. 
Baur^,  to  perform  divine  service  at  their 
meeting  house,  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
half  of  the  timet    An  Episcopal  society 
was  formed  for  that  purpose,  and  a  union 
of  the  two  societies  was  effected,  and  so 
has  continued  to  this  time.    The  Episco- 
pal ministers  who  have  ofiiciated  here  ai« 
the  Rev.  Alfred  A.  Baury  from  Septem- 
ber, 1820  to  May,  1832,  the  Rev.  Samnel 
B.  Shaw  from  1822  to  1831 ;  the  Rev.  Ja^ 
cob  Pearson  firom  1832  to  1836 ;  the  Rev. 
Lnman  Foote  from  1837  to  1838;  and  the 
Rev.  John  B.  PraU  from  1838  to  1841. 
The  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  Freder* 
ick  A.  Wadleigh.    This  chnrch  consists 
of  about  50  communieants.   The  Baptists 
are  the  most  numerous  sect.    Among  the 
Elders  who  have  had  the  care  of  churches 
in  this  town,  may  be  mentioned  the  names 
of  Willis,  Hicks,  Snowe,  Allen,  Packard, 
Iceland,    Bucklin,   Wilson,   Lamb,   and 
Bruce.    Their  present  minister  is  Elder 
Milo  Frarey.    The  Methodists  have  sa^ 
eral  classes  and  there  are  two  minitten 
of  thii  order  in  towQf  tlie   &ev.  Am 
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Haynet  aad  ihb  K&y.  John  L.  Smith. 
There  is  alto  a  UniTeraalist  sooiety,  and 
their  prevent  mintfter  is  the  ReT.  Wm.  N. 
Barber.  There  were  fbrmerly  a  very  few 
of  the  fanatical  aect  called  Dorrilitet 
here.*  The  Congrei^onaliata  boiH  the 
first  meetinflr  house,  the  Baptists  the  sec- 
ond. The  Episcopal  charch  was  built  in 
1817,  the  Umversalist  honse  in  1836,  and 
the  Methodist  chapel  more  recently.  The 
town  has  a  neat  and  convenient  town 
house,  built  in  1821,  and  situated  near 
the  centre.  There  is  a  village  at  the 
west,  one  at  the  south,  one  at  the 
east,  and  one  at  the  centre  of  the  town  ; 
the  two  latter  much  the  larprest,  yet  neith- 
er containing  more  than  95  or  30  houses. 
Elijah  Welch  was  the  first  physician  that 
settled  in  town.  8i|non  Stevens  and 
Dana  Hyde  were  the  principal  physicians 
for  about  40  years.  The  town  is  divided 
Into  15  school  districts,  in  each  of  which 
is  a  school  house,  convenient  for  teaching 
from  50  to  100  scholars.  In  them  schools 
are  kept  most  of  the  year.  The  public 
vchool  fund  has  amounted  to  $210  yearly , 
arising  from  the  lands.  From  that  sum, 
deducting  the  rents  of  the  propagation 
rights,  $79,  taken  up  by  the  original  pro- 
prietors, leaves  $131  still  annually  in  the 
treasury,  arising  from  the  glebe  and  school 
lots.  The  funds  of  the  latter  were  nearly 
lost  to  the  town  as  follows  :  In  1777,  the 
town  voted  to  sell  those  lands,  amounting 
to  350  acres,  and  put  the  money  at  inter- 
est for  the  benefit  of  schools.  It  was 
done,  and  the  price  of  the  lands  received 
in  specie,  which  was  lent  by  the  whig 
administration  of  the  town,  in  1777,  to  the 
recruiting  ofiieers,  for  the  purpose  of 
tempting  the  soldier  to  enlist  into  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  In  payment  of  the 
loans  continental  bills  were  received, 
which  turned  out  to  be  of  little  or  no  val- 
ue. Small  as  is  the  fund,  it  has  been  of 
great  use  to  the  town.  In  1818,  a  *«  Fe- 
male Bible  and  Prayer  Book  Society"  was 
established  for  tbe  purpose  of  distributing 
those  precious  books  to  the  poor  of  the 
town,  and  at  the  same  time  a  Sunday 
•ohool  was  formed,  both  of  which  are  un- 
der the  care  ^f  the  Episcopal  church.  A 
library,  consisting  of  about  300  volumes, 
•tyled  **  Ouilford  Social  Library,"  estab- 
lished in  1790,  was  sold  at  auction,  by 
vote  of  the  society,  in  1818.  The  air  and 
climate  are  remarkably  wholesome.  The 
oldest  people  in  the  town  cannot  remem- 
ber any  renuurkable  season  of  mortality. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  live  to  a  good  old 
age,  and  the  phvsicians  remark  that  not 
one  to  a  hundred  die  annually.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  town  for  people  to  live  to 
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the  age  of  100  years.  The  earth  is  natu- 
rally covered  with  a  deep,  strong  and  rich 
soil,  with  a  sufficient  mixture  of  earths  to 
make  it  warm,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
prevent  its  leaching.  The  hills  make  ex- 
cellent sweet  pastures,  and  the  low  lands 
are  fine  for  tillage.  The  farms  consist  of 
fh>m  one  to  five  hundred  acres  each, 
which  keep,  through  the  year,  from  10  to 
40  cows,  with  other  stock  sufficient  for 
tbe  concerns  of  the  fkrm.  Of  late  vears, 
some  of  the  more  wise  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  ibr  which 
the  hills  are  best  suited.  The  land  is  nat- 
urally covered  with  maple,  hemlock,  wal- 
nut, beech,  birch,  ash,  bass,  butternut, 
and  elm.  A  few  trees  of  black  oak«  lo- 
cust and  sycamore,  are  found.  ^  The  most 
useful  tree  is  the  maple.  The  fkrmert 
take  as  much  pains  to  keep  and  preserve 
an  orchard  of  maple  as  of  apple  trees, 
fVom  which  each  manufactures  from  50  to 
2000  lbs.  of  sugar  annually,  mostly  for 
their  own  use,  but  when  plenty,  it  be- 
comes an  article  of  commerce.  Beside 
butter  and  cheese,  fbr  which  the  town  is 
famous,  it  produces  beef,  pork,  poultry 
and  tbe  finest  of  horses  for  market.  All 
kinds  of  grain  are  raised,  but  not  in  plen- 
ty for  the  market.  Wheat  does  not  grow 
well  upon  the  old  fields.  Apples,  peach- 
es, plumbs,  pears,  cherries  and  quinces 
grow  and  bear  well.  As  the  stumps  and 
roou  decay,  some  of  the  hills  are  washed 
by  the  rains  and  have  decreased  in  value. 
The  prudent  fkrmers  have  set  out  shade 
trees  upon  their  hills,  whicH  not  only 
preserve  the  grass  from  the  scorching  rav0 
of  the  sun,  but  the  roots  prevent  th^ 
ground  fVy)m  washing.  Free  from  rocka, 
stumps  and  shrubs,  most  of  the  hills  and 
vallies  are  smooth  on  the  surfkce,  and  in 
summer  present  to  the  eye  a  most  delight- 
ful scenery.  Th«  tbwn  is  hilly  but  not 
mountainous.  Except  **  Gov.  Mt/'  near- 
ly the  whole  is  subject  to  cultivation. 
East  mountain,  so  called,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  town  north  and  south, 
is  the  largest  hill.  It  is  about  one  mile 
wide,  descending  gradually  to  the  east 
and  south,  and,  except  the  blufis  on  the 
west  side,  is  cleared  and  cultivated. 
Even  the  west  side  is  covered  with 
excellent  timber.  On  the  top  of  this  hill 
live  some  of  the  greatest  dairy-farmers 
i^  town.  There,  you  may  literally  see 
*' cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills."  The 
rocks  are  principally  mica  slate,  lying  in 
tight  ledges,  interspersed  with  strata  of 
quartz,  and  running  from  north  to  south. 
Impure  garnets  are  plenty  in  the  mica 
slate,  and  some  good  specimens  of  rock 
crystal  have  been  found.  Quartz  and 
BCAorU  >A  viiiotts  mixtures,  are  found 
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0  ome  having  all  the  appearance  of  lava, 
On  the  east  tide  of  the  town  is  a  rangre  of 
argrillaceous  slate,  which  is  mannfactured 
into  roof  and  writing  slate.  Rolled  rocks  of 
granite,  f^om  huge  masses  to  small  peb- 
bles, appear  on  almost  eyery  lot.  On  some 
few  lots  is  limestone,  and  on  others,  bog 
iron  ore,  but  neither  sofficiently  pure  and 
plenty  for  manufacture .  A  slight  yolcan ic 
eruption  is  said  to  haye  taken  place  here 
*  few  years  ago  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.Max- 
well.  Gneiss  and  hornblende  slate,  with 
those  aboye  mentioned,  compose  the  prin- 
cipal rocks  in  town.  Rocks  of  all  kinds 
are  not  sufficiently  plenty  for  the  use  of 
the  farmer,  without  much  expense.  In  the 
banks  is  found  good  sand,  and  in  the  low 
lands  as  pure  clay,  perhaps,  as  any  in 
Vermont.  On  the  farm  of  Maj.  E.  Hough- 
ton, is  a  mineral  spring,  which  is  the  re- 
sort of  inyalids,  troubled  with  scroAilous 
and  other  cutaifcous  eruptions.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  a  piece  of  low  marshy  ground, 
and  the  water  is  impregnated  with  ma^ 
nesia,  lime,  sulphur  and  iron.  The  bub- 
bles that  arise  m  the  spring,  on  meeting 
a  torch  held  upon  the  surface,  will  ex- 
plode with  a  name.  Green  Riyer  is  a 
rapid  stream,  running  south  through  the 
west  part  of  the  town8hip,and  Broad  brook 
a  smaller  stream  running  east  through 
the  north  part.  There  are  two  small 
streams,  branches  of  Broad  brook,  which 
run  north,  one  through  the  centre,  and 
the  other  at  the  foot  of  the  east  mountain 
on  the  west  side,  and  empty  into  Broad 
brook.  On  both  the  former  are  fine  mill 
priyileffes,  and  water  sufficient  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  banks  and  bottom 
of  these  streams  are  clean,  the  waters  lim- 
pid, and  they  contain  trout.  Eels  and 
suckerf  are  found  in  most  of  the  ponds, 
but  not  in  plenty.  There  are  now  in 
town  1  paper  mill,  1  extensive  tannery,  2 
oomb  factories,  2  oil  mills,  2  grist  mills,  6 
saw  mills,  1  clothier's  works  and  carding 
machine,  4  stores,  and  4  tayems.  A  large 
cotton  factory,  situated  in  the  east  village, 
was  burnt  in  1820.  StatisHes  of  1840.— 
Horses,  255;  cattle,  2,312;  sheep,  2,949; 
swine,  790 ;  wheat,  bu.  920 ;  barley,  1,940; 
oats,  4,630  ;  rye,  690  ;  b.  wheat,  30 ;  Ind. 
«orn,  9,028;  potatoes,  31,795;  hay,  tons, 
3,438;  sugar,  lbs.  21,555;  wool,  6,472 
Population,  1525.  c.  s.  ^  j.  b.  p. 

Halifax,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part 
of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  42**  47'  and 
long.  4''  20',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Marlborough,  east  by  Guilford,  south  by 
Colerain,  Mass.,  and  west  by  Whiting. 
ham.  It  lies  25  miles  east  fVom  Benninf- 
ton,and  9  southwest  from  Brattleborougn, 
and  was  chartered  May  11,  1750.  The 
•etflemeat  was  oonmienoad  fin  1761^  by 


Abner  Rice  from  Worcester  county,  Mass* 
He  was  joined  by  others  from  Colerain 
and  Pelham,  Mass.  in  1763.  The  time  the 
town  was  organised  is  not  preciselyknown, 
but  was  about  the  year  1770.  The  first 
town  clerk,  of  whom  any  information  has 
been  obtained,  was  Samuel  Woodard,  and 
the  first  representatives,  Hubbell  Wells, 
and  Edward  Harris.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Gongregationalists  and 
Baptists.  The  former  church  was  organ- 
ized in  1778.  The  Congregational  meeting 
house  was  built  in  1782,  and  the  Baptist 
meeting  house  in  1804.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  the  Rev.  David  Goodall  of 
the  Congregational  order.  He  was  set- 
Ued  in  1781,  and  dismissed  in  1796.  The 
Rev.  Jesse  Edson  was  ordained  over  the 
same  church  November  23, 1796,  and  died 
December  14,  1805.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Wood,  the  pres- 
ent minister,  who  was  ordained  Septem- 
ber 17,  1806.  The  minister  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  is  Elder  Samuel  Fish.  The 
years  1799,  1800,  1817,  and  1831,  were 
seasons  of  special  religious  revivals. 
About  the  year  1812,  a  Mr.  Rice  died  here 
aged  112  years.  The  years  1805,  1812, 
and  *13,  were  the  periods  of  the  most  re- 
markable mortality.  This  township  is 
watered  by  North  and  Green  river.  The 
former  runs  tbrouffh  the  western  and 
southern  part,  and  the  latter  through  the 
northeastern.  They  are  both  large  and 
commodious  mill  streams,  and  the  mill 
privileges  are  numerous.  In  the  branch 
of  North  river,  on  the  farm  of  Henry 
Niles,  is  a  succession  of  cascades  extend- 
ing about  100  rod^  The  fiiUs  are  from 
15  to  20  feet  each,  and  are  overlooked  by 
the  projecting  rocks  on  the  right  in  ascen- 
ding the  stream.  The  place  is  visited  by 
the  curious,  and  the  scene,  which  presents 
itself,  is  rugfired,  wild  and  romantic.  The 
surface  of  the  township  is  uneven,  but 
there  are  no  mountains  worthy  of  notice. 
K)n  the  margin  of  North  river  is  a  cavern, 
called  Woodard* s  Cave  or  Dun* a  Den.  It 
is  25  feet  in  length,  5  in  width  and  the 
same  in  height.  The  sides  and  top  are  of 
solid  rock.  This  is  also  a  place  or  resort 
for  the  curious.  The  soil  is  generally  of 
a  good  quality,  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grass,  and  much  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  the 
keeping  of  dairies.  The  people  are  most- 
ly industrious  and  wealthy.  The  timber 
is  principally  beech,  maple,  birch,  ash, 
hemlock,  and  spruce.  The  town  is  divi- 
ded into  14  school  districts  with  as  many 
school  houses.  At  the  centre  is  an  elegant 
brick  school  house,  42  by  24  feet  on  the 
ground,  in  which  the  languages  and  high- 
er branches  of  literatore  have  nfoally  beea 
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^rttenltrlj  at  the  place*  called  White 
river  Tillage  aad  Quechee  village.  The 
■iirface  of  the  town  it  broken,  but  the  aoil 
18  rich  and  warm,  and  produces  good  gra«i 
and  grain.  The  gulf  formed  by  the  pas- 
sage of  Quechee  river  through  a  consid- 
erable hill,  is  a  curiosity,  and  is  about  one 
mile  below  Quechee  village.  There  are 
evident  appearances  of  there  having  been 
a  considerable  pond  here,  which  was  emp- 
tied by  the  wearing  down  of  the  channel. 
The  timber  is  prmcipally  white  pine, 
beech,  maple  and  birch.  There  are  sev- 
eral small  villages  in  town,  the  largest  are 
White  river  village  and  Quechee  village. 
White  river  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
OB  the  banks  of  white  river^  about  one 
mile  from  its  mouth,  and  contains  a  store, 
tavern,  post  office,  two  lawvers'  offices, 
and  a  variety  of  mills,  machinery,  and 
mechanics'  shops.  A  large  cotton  facto- 
ry situated  in  this  village,  was  burnt  a  few 
years  since.  The  river  is  here  crossed  bj 
a  handsome  bridge.  Quechee  village  is 
situated  around  a  considerable  fall  in  Ot- 
ti-Quechee  river,  about  five  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  contains  a  handsome  meet- 
ing house,  two  stores,  a  tavern,  a  woollen 
factory,  millsi  and  a  great  variety  of  me- 
chanics' shops.  At  the  mouth  of  White 
river  is  a  small  villa,  and  the  landing 
place  for  goods  from  Connecticut  river, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  called 
Lyman's  bridge.  There  are  in  town  17 
school  districts  and  school  houses,  1  oil, 
3  grist,  7  saw,  and  3  fulling  mills, 
3  woollen  factories,  6  stores,  8  taverns,  3 
tanneries.  Statisties  of  1840.— Horses, 
448 ;  cattle,  3,184  ;  sheep,  16,281 ;  swine, 
1,476;  wheat,  bus.  4,507;  oats,  27,718; 
rye,  2,632;  buck- wheat,  5,012;  Indian 
corn,  19,753;  poUtoes,  59,050  ;  hay,  tons, 
5,687;  sugar,  lbs.  11,400;  woolj  39,915. 
Population,  2,194. 

Hart  LAND,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43®  34\ 
and  long.  4*'  34',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Hartford,  east  by  Flainfield,  N.  H.,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  Connecticut  riv- 
er, south  by  Windsor,  and  west  by  Wood- 
stock. This  township  lies 50  miles  south- 
easterly  from  Montpelier,  62  northeast 
from  Bennington,  100  from  Boston.  It 
was  chartered  July  10,  1761,  by  the  name 
of  Hertford,  containing  25,350  acres.  The 
charter  was  confirmed  by  New  York  in 
1766.  The  name  was  altered  to  Hartland 
June  15,  1782.  The  settlement  of  the 
township  was  commenced  in  May,  1763, 
by  Timothy  Lull,  from  Dummerston,  in 
this  state.  At  this  time  there  were  no  in- 
habitants on  Connecticut  river  between 
Chailestown,  then  No.  4,  and  Hartland. 
A  few  families  had,  however,  settled  in 


Newbury,  about  40  miles  to  the  north  of 
this  place.  Mr.  L.  moved  into  the  town 
in  the  following  manner.  Having  pur- 
chased a  log  canoe,  he  proceeded  in  that 
up  Connecticut  river,  With  his  furniture 
and  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  foar 
children^  He  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a 
considerable  brook  in  Hartland,  where  he 
landed  his  family,  tied  his  canoe,  and^ 
breaking  a  junk  bottle  in  the  presence  of 
his  little  family,  named  the  stream  LulTs 
brookf  by  which  name  it  has  ever  since 
been  known.  He  proceeded  up  the  brook 
about  a  mile,  to  a  log  hut  which  had  been 
previously  erected,  near  the  place  now 
called  Sumner's  village.  Here  be  spent 
his  days  and  died  at  me  advanced  age  of 
81  years.  His  son  Timothy,  lately  de- 
ceased, was  the  first  child  bom  in  town. 
He  was  bom  in  December,  1764,  on  which 
occasion  the  midwife  was  drawn  b^  the 
father  from  Charlestown,  upon  the  see,  a 
distance  of  23  miles,  upon  a  handsled. 
Mr.  Lull  had  to  suffer  many  privations 
and  hardships  for  several  years )  but  poe- 
sessing  a  strong  constitution  and  a  vig- 
orous mind,  he  overcame  all  obstacles,  ac- 
cumulated a  handsome  property,  lived  re- 
spected, and  died  generally  lamented. 
'The  first  settlers  of  the  township  were 
mostly  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  The  town  was  organiied 
in  1767,  and  Zadock  Wright  was  first 
town  clerk.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Christians,  Universalists,  Congrega- 
tionalists,  and  Baptists.  There  are  four 
houses  of  public  worship,  one  erected  in 
1788,  another  in  1822,  and  two  others 
have  since  been  erected.  Elder  Timothy 
Grow  was  for  many  years  the  minister  of 
the  Baptist  church.  The  present  minis- 
ter of  the  Congregational  church  is  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Qnswold ;  of  the  Metho- 
dist, David  Wilcox  ;  and  of  the  Univer- 
salists, Joseph  D.  Pierce.  This  ja  rich 
farmitig  township,  and  its  surface  is  pleas* 
antly  diversified  with  hills  and  vallies. 
-Connecticut  river  washes  the  eastern 
boundary,  and  at  Quechee  Falls,  on  this 
stream,  are  several  mills,  situated  on  the 
Hartland  side.  Quechee  river  runs 
across  the  northeast  comer,  and  Loll's 
brook  through  the  southern  part  of  the 
town,  and  tdford  some  of  the  best  mill 
privileges  in  the  state.  On  the  lands  of 
David  H.  Sumner,  Esq.  has  recently  been 
discovered  a  valuable  bed  of  paint.  It  is 
abundant  and  of  an  excellent  quality. 
The  town  is  divided  into  20  school  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  is  a  school  boose. 
Hei^  are  2  small  villages,  2  grist,  7  saw,  1 
clapboard  and  3  frilling  mills,  2  woolen  fac- 
tories, 2  tanneries,  2  taverns  and  4  stores. 
Suuistics  of  1840.— Horses,  454 ;  cattle. 
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2,7d6;  sheep,  16,323;  swine,  1,583;  wheat 
bus.  4,403;  oats,  38,663;  rye,  4,637; 
back-wheat,  3,664;  Indian  corn,  9,127; 
potatoes,  79,395 ;  hay,  tons,  7,211  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  96,280;  wool,  48,575.  Population, 
2,341. 

Harwich. — Name  altered  to  Motint 
Tabor.     See  Mount  Tabor, 

Hakbu's  Road. — See  Peaekam. 

Hazbk*8  Notch,  a  remarkable  notch  in 
the  mountain  between  Lowell  and  Mont- 
^mery  through  which  Hasen's  Road 
passed. 

Hbrtpord. — This  name  was  altered 
to  Hartland,  June  15,   1782.    ^e  Hart- 

Highoatb,  a  township  in  the  north- 
west comer  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat. 
44<'  58*,  and  long.  3''  59',  and  is  boun- 
4ed  north  by  Dun*s  Patent  in  Canada, 
east  by  Franklin,  south  by  Swanton  and 
Sheldon,  and  west  by  Missisco  bay,  which 
separates  it  from  the  township  of  Alburgh. 
ft  lies  33  miles  north  from  Burlington, 
•nd  54  northwesterly  from  Montpelier, 
and  was  chartered  August  17, 1763.  The 
first  settlement  of  this  township  was,  by 
Oernnns,  mostly  ■  soldiers  who  had 
nerved  in  the  British  army  during  the  rev- 
olution. John  Hilliker,  and  John  Wag- 
goner were  the  first  settlers.  John  Sax 
built  the  first  saw  mill  and  the  first  grist 
mill.  The  township  was  first  regularly 
surveyed  in  1805  by  John  Johnson,  £sq. 
The  religious  denominations  are  £piscopa- 
lians,  Methodists  and  Congregationalists. 
The  Episcopal  church,  oaUed  St.  Johria 
Church,  has  been  successively  under  the 
ehargeof  the  Rev.  Anson  B.  Hard,  the 
Rev.  John  T  Sabine,  and  the  Rev.  Charles 
Fay.  This  church  has  62  communicants 
and  a  very  neat  house  of  worship.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized, 
October  28,  1811.  It  now  consists  of 
50  members.  Their  house  of  worship, 
erected  in  1812,  was  finished  in  1824. 
The  Rev.  Phinehas  Kingsley  was  settled 
Oct.  20,1819,  and  dismissed  Sept.  22, 1829, 
but  now  preaches  here  a  part  of  the  time. 
The  Missisco  river  enters  this  township 
from  Sheldon,  and,  afler  running  some 
distance  in  the  south  part  of  it,  passes  in- 
to Swanton,  and,  then  taking  a  cireuitous 
course  of  several  miles,  returns  into  High- 
gate,  and  pursuing  a  northwesterly  course 
falls  into  Missisco  bay.  About  six  miles 
above  Swanton  falls,  is  a  fall  in  the  river 
of  about  40  feet,  affording  some  excellent 
mill  privileges.  Rock  river  is  in  the 
north  part  of  the  township,  and  has  on  it 
one  saw  mill.  The  soil  is  mostly  sandy, 
and  covered  with  pine,  except  along  the 
course  of  the  Missisco  river,  where  the 
timber  is  heaUock,  ash,  &rO.,  and  in  the 
Pt.  hi.  12 


southwest  comer,  which  constitutes  a 
pai-t  of  what  is  called  Ho^  Island ,  and  is 
marshy.  Bog  iron  ore  is  found  in  this 
town  in  great  abundance,  and  has  been 
worked  to  some  extent.  There  are  here 
6  school  districts  and  schoolhouses,  two 
grist,  and  8  saw  mills,  1  woolen  factory, 
and  5  stores.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
386 ;  cattle,  2,074  ;  sheep,  8,182 ;  swine, 
857  ;  wheat,  bus.  5,032;  barley,  114;  oats, 
11,559;  rye,  1,458;  buckwheat,  1,119; 
Indian  com,  6,762 ;  potatoes,  39,845  ; 
hay,  tons,  4,347 ;  sugar,  lbs.  12,108 ;  wool, 
18,874.     Population,  2,292. 

HiNESBUROB,  a  post  towuship  in  the 
south  part  of  Chittenden  County,  cott"* 
taininff  36  square  miles,  the  lines  mn*- 
ning  due  north  and  south,  and  east  and 
west,  in  lat.  44«  19'  and  long.  3<'  57',  and 
is  bounded  north  by  Shelburne,  St  George 
and  Richmond,  east  by  Huntington  and 
Starksborough,  south  by  Starksborough 
and  Monkton,  and  west  by  Charlotte.  It 
lies  12  miles  southeast  from  Burlington, 
and  26  west  from  Montpelier.  This  town^ 
ship  was  chartered  June  21, 1762,  to  Abel 
Hine  and  his  associates  The  first  inhab^ 
itants  were  a  Mr.  I^aac  Lawrence,  and 
family  from  Canaan,  Connecticut,  whose 
wife  said  that  she  lived  ten  months  with- 
out seeing  the  face  of  any  other  woman, 
and  that,  at  one  time,  the  family  lived  for 
some  time  on  dried  pumpkins,  without 
any  other  food  whatever.  This  family 
came  here  before  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  also  Mr.  Daniel  Chaffy,  who  was 
here  for  a  short  time ;  they  both  lefl  when 
the  war  commenced.  Mr.  Lawrence  re* 
turned  in  1783.  Messrs.  Jacob  Meacham, 
Amos  Andrews  and  Hexekiah  TutUe 
came  in  1784.  In  1785,  Mr.  George 
McEwen  with  his  family,  Mr.  Eliphas 
and  Gkorge  Steele  came  without  families 
and  spent  the  summer.  The  first  child 
bom  in  town  was  a  son  of  Jacob  Meach- 
am  on  the  first  day  of  April,  1785;  he 
was  named  Hine,  in  reference  to  the 
name  of  the  town.  All  the  hardships 
and  privations  were  suffered  which  usual- 
ly occur  in  the  commencement  of  new 
settlements.  The  first  town  meeting  was 
warned  by  Isaac  Tichenor,  Esq.,  of  Ben- 
nington, and  holden  on  the  3d  Tuesday 
of  March,  1787.  Josiah  Steele  was  mod- 
erator, and  Elisha  Berben  first  town 
clerk.  Elisha  Barber,  George  McEwen 
and  Elisha  Steele,  selectmen ;  Jacob 
Meacham,  first  constable  ;  Lemuel  Bost- 
wick  was  the  first  nepresentative ;  Wm. 
B.  Marsh,  the  first  ph3rsician.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  formed  in  the 
year  1789,  with  12  members;  the  Rev. 
Reuben  Parmelee  was  ordained  as  pastor 
in  1791,  and  dismissed  in  1795.    From 
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this  time  until  1818  the  church  wu  desti- 
tute of  a  stated  pastor.  On  the  30th  of 
September  of  this  year,  the  Rev.  Otto  S. 
Hoyt  was  ordained,  and  remained  their 
pastor  until  the  9th  of  February,  1832, 
when  he  was  dismissed.  From  1832  to 
October,  1837,  the  church  was  supplied 
by  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Mason  Knapen, 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Brainerd  Kent. 
On  the  8th  of  February,  1838,  the  Rev. 
Otto  S.  Hoyt  was  installed  over  this 
church,  and  is  their  present  pastor.  The 
church  was  first  formed  of  12  members  ; 
the  present  number  is  132.  The  Baptist 
church  was  formed  in  the  year  1810  with 
17  members  ;  the  present  number  is  133. 
Among  the  Elders  who  have  at  different 
periods  labored  in  this  church,  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of  Peter  Chase,  the 
late  Alanson  L.  Covel,  Wm.  Arthur  and 
John  Ide.  At  present  they  are  enjoying 
the  labors  of  Elder  Wake  man  G.Johnson. 
The  Episcopal  Aletliodists  were  formed 
into  a  class  in  the  year  1799,  consisting 
of  6  or  7  members.  They  have  been  sup- 
plied by  different  circuit  preachers,  and 
have  now  a  flourishing  church  which  con- 
sists of  118  members ;  the  Rev.  Mr.^Hurl- 
burd  is  their  present  minister.  There 
are  also  in  the  town  a  class  of  Protestant 
Methodists  and  a  society  of  Free- Will 
Baptists.  A  literary  society  was  formed 
here  in  1810,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1822,  and  has  a  respectable  library.  An 
academy  was  also  incorporated  in  1822, 
which  affords  good  advantages  for  receiv- 
ing a  thorough  academical  education,  be- 
ing sustained  by  a  competent  superin- 
tendent. The  nrst  Sabbath  school  was 
established  about  1820,  and  the  present 
average  attendance  of  Sabbath  school 
scholars  at  the  different  churches  is  about 
200.  There  is  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town  a  high  rid^e  of  rough  land  called 
Prichard  mountain.  The  west  part  has 
generally  a  level  surface,  interspersed 
with  small  hillocks.  In  the  eastern  part 
the  land  is  hilly  and  broken,  containing, 
however,  a  good  share  of  feasible,  fertile 
and  valuable  land.  The  forest  consisted 
of  hard  timber  generally.  There  were 
some  beaver  meadows,  one  of  which  con- 
tained between  one  and  two  hundred 
acres,  from  which  the  first  settlers  deriv- 
ed much  benefit.  The  principal  streams 
are  Lewis  creek,  Laplot  river  and  Pond 
'brook.  Lewis  creek  enters  the  town 
fVom  Monkton,  and  takes  a  westerly 
course  through  the  southwest  part  of  the 
town.  On  this  stream,  in  the  year  1790, 
Mr.  Nathan  Leavenworth,  one  of  the  ear- 
ly settlers,  built  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist 
mill.  This  mill  is  in  the  bounds  of  Char- 
lotte.   Before  it  was  built  the  inhabitants 


were  obliged  to  go  to  Winooski  lalls  at 
Burlington,  or  to  Vergennes,  for  their 
grinding.  The  river  Laplot  rises  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  town,  and  take* 
a  northwesterly  course,  running  through 
a  rich  tract  of  intervale,  whicm  is  from 
one  half  to  a  mile  aod  a  half  in  width  and 
about  four  and  a  half  in  length.  Thi« 
land  is  not  exceeded  for  fertility  and  beau- 
ty by  any  in  the  county.  Pond  brook  is 
the  outlet  of  a  natural  pond  which  lies  in 
the  north  part  of  the  town,  and  in  Willis- 
ton  and  joins  into  the  river  Laplot  a  little 
northwest  of  the  village.  On  this  stream 
are  several  sites  for  water  power,  which 
are  now  occupied  by  a  furnace,  carding 
machine,  fulling  mill,  machine  shop,  saw 
mill  and  two  woollen  factories.  There 
are  two  other  streams  which  take  their 
rise  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  one 
falling  into  the  river  Laplot  and  the  other, 
called  Calkins',  or  Trout  brook,  empty- 
ing into  Lewis  creek  in  the  north  part  of 
Monkton.  On  this  stream  is  a  saw  mill ; 
on  the  former,  called  Baldwin  brook,  are 
a  number  of  good  sites  for  water  power } 
where  are  now  a  saw  mill,  a  shin^  ma* 
chinCf  agrist  mill  with  3  mns  ofstonesi 
a  bark  mill  and  a  machine  for  rolling 
leather.  The  village  is  in  the  centru 
part  of  the  town.  It  has  three  pleasant 
houses  for  public  worship,  belonging  to 
the  three  principal  denominations.  The 
Congregational  and  Methodist  being  ef 
brick  and  the  Baptist  of  wood.  An  i^ad- 
emy,  on  an  elevated  site  in  the  centre  of 
the  village,  a  vestry  built  by  the  Congre- 
gational church,  a  village  school  house, 
38  dwelling  houses,  6  dry  goods  stores,  1 
leather  and  shoe  store,  one  tavern,  Ao, 
This  town  has  been  somewhat  remarkable 
for  the  health  of  its  inhabitants,  especially 
in  the  first  ^ttlement  It  however  sufiSared 
severely  from  the  epidemic  of  1813,  which 
carried  off  about  40  heads  of  fiuniliee. 
The  oldest  persons  who  have  died  in  thie 
town  were  Mr.  Andrew  Burrill  and  hie 
wife.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  96  years  and 
3  months,  she  lived  to  Uie  age  of  95  yeare 
and  8  months,  having  lived  toother  over 
70  years.  Mr.  Andrew  Bumll  was  the 
only  original  proprietor  who  settled  on 
his  own  right  of  land.  The  oldest  person 
now  living  is  the  widow  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Berto,  who  is  about  100  years  old.  There 
are  14  school  districts,  with  a  school 
house  in  each.  The  number  of  scholars^ 
in  the  year  1340,  between  the  ages  of  4 
18  years,  was  598.  The  public  money 
accruing  from  rents  on  public  lands, 
school  tajies,  and  other  funds,  ameanted 
to  $645,84,  which  gave  a  dividend  on 
each  scholar  of  $1,08.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  909;  oattle,  2,169  ;s|ieep,  8,998  » 
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•wine,  1,083;  wheat,  bus.  2,020;  oats, 
7,758;  rye,  1,120;  buckwheat,  393;  In- 
dian corn,  6,888 ;  potatoes,  27,605  ;  hay, 
tons,  4fi39;  sugar,  lbs.  14,170;  wool, 
16,336.    Population,  1,682.  x.  b. 

HiNSDALX. — Name  altered  to  Vernon, 
October  31, 1802.     See  Vernon. 

Hoo-lsLAifD,  is  partly  in  Swanton  and 
partly  in  Highgate,  and  lies  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Missi^o  river  and  a  creek, 
which  makes  out  of  the  same,  and  unites 
with  McQu^im  bay  in  Swanton.  It  has 
Missisco  bay  on  the  west,  and  contains 
10  or  12  square  miles.  Much  of  the  land 
is  low  and' marshy. 

Holland,  a  township  in  the  northeast 
comer  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44^ 
58*  and  long.  4*  55',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Bamston  and  Stanstead,  Can., 
east  by  Norton,  south  hj  Morgan,  and 
west  by  Derby.  It  lies  56  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier,  and 61  north  from  New-. 
bury.  It  was  granted  March  8, 1787,  and 
chartered  to  l^mothy  Andrus  and  associ- 
ate8,October  26, 1789,containing  36  square 
miles.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1800  by  Edmund  Elliot  and  Joseph 
Cowal.  The  town  was  organized  March 
14,  1805,  and  Eber  Robinson  was  first 
town  clerk.  The  surface  is  uneren  but 
not  mountainous.  Mount  John  in  the 
•outheast  corner,  is  the  only  elevation 
which  deserves  the  name  of  mountain. 
The  soil  is  excellent  for  grass,  and  produ- 
ces good  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  po- 
tatoes, &e.  There  is  a  large  pond  situa- 
ted in  the  northeast  part,  and  several  small 
ponds.  The  streams  are  small,  part  flow- 
ing north  into  Canada,  and  part  south  into 
Clyde  river.  The  timber  consists  of  ma- 
ple, beech,  birch  spruce,  hemlock,  &c. 
On  the  2nd  of  July  1833,  this  town  was 
visited  by  a  violent  tornado.  It  commenced 
on  Salem  pond  in  Salem,  and  passed  over 
this  town  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  It 
was  from  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  it  prostrated  and  scattered  near- 
ly all  the  trees,  fences  and  buildings  in 
its  course.  It  crossed  the  outlet  of  Nor- 
ton pond  and  passed  into  Canada,  and  its 
course  could  be  traced  through  the  forests 
nearly  to  Connecticut  river.  Statistics 
€f  1840.— Horses,  92 ;  cattle,  602 ;  sheep, 
1,033;  swine,  392;  wheat,  bus.  1,844; 
barley,  829;  oats,  4,180;  buckwheat, 
1,150;  Ind.  corn,  151;  potatoes,  14,510 ; 
bay,  tons,  1,281;  sugar,  lbs.  20,685; 
wool,  2,400.    Population,  605. 

HopxiNSviLLx. — Name  altered  to  Kir- 
by  in  the  fall  of  1807.     SesKirhy. 

Hoosic  RivxR,  is  formed  in  Pownal, 
and  runs  northwesterly  into  the  township 
of  Hoosic,  N.  Y.,  where  it  receives  the 
river  WalkxHOMeoik  from  Shaftsbury  and 


Bennington,  and,  taking  a  westerly  course 
falls  into  the  Hudson  near  Stillwater.  \\m 
whole  length  is  about  40  miles,  and  it  re- 
ceives the  waters  from  182  square  milei 
in  Vermont. 
Hosmer's  Ponds.  See  Crafishury, 
Hubbarotok,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43''  43*  and  long,  d"*  50',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Sudbury,  east  by  Pittsford,  south 
by  CasUeton,  and  west  by  Benson.  It  liei 
50  miles  southwest  from  Montpelier,  and 
50  north  from  Bennington.  It  was  char- 
tered June  15, 1764,  to  Isaac  Searls,  Esq. 
and  his  associates,  and  now  contain* 
about  18,000  acres.  But  in  consequence 
of  prior  charters  and  surveys  some  of  the 
north  part  was  held  by  Sudbury  and  a 
gore  on  the  east  by  Pittsford.*  It  derived 
its  name  from  Thomas  Hubbard,  a  large 
proprietor  in  the  towu.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1774.  by 
Uriah  Hickok  and  William  Trowbirage, 
with  their  families  from  Norfolk,  Connec- 
ticut. Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hick- 
ok, was  born  August  1st  of  this  year,  and 
died  in  September,  1776.  This  was  the 
first  birth  and  the  first  death  in  town.  In 
1775,  Samuel  Churchill,  William  Spauld- 
ing,  Abdial  Webster,  Benjamin  Hickok, 
Jesse  Churchill,  Benajah  Boardman  and 
John  Seleok  moved  their  families  here. 
These  nine  families  constituted  the  whole 
population  when  the  American  army,  un- 
der Gen.  St.  Clair,  evacuated  Ticondero- 
ga,  July  6, 1777.  On  the  same  day  a  par- 
ty of  Indians  and  tories,  under  a  Captain 
Sherwood,  came  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
this  township,  and  made  prisoners  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Uriah  Hickok,  with  their  fami- 
lies, and  two  young  men,  by  the  namee 
of  Keeler  and  Kellogg.  Oen.  St.  Clair, 
with  his  army,  passed  through  this  town 
the  same  day,  and  left  Cols.  Warner,  Hale 
and  Francis  with  their  regiments  as  a 
rear  ffuard.  They  encamped  on  the  farm 
of  John  Seleck,  Esq.  near  the  spot  where 
the  Baptist  meeting  house  now  stands. 
On  the  following  night  Benjamin  Hickok, 
with  his  own  and  the  family  of  Uriah 
Hickok,  lefl  their  homes,  the  women  and 
children  on  foot,  in  order  to  escape  frt>m 
the  danger.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
deserted  farm  of  Justin  Hickok,  in 
Castleton,  they  stopped  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  expecting  to  pursue  their 
journey  in  the  morning  in  company  with 

*Tbe  towni  in  tho  soath  part  of  Ui«  tlate  being 
■orveved  fint,  and  mott  of  tMin  being  eurvejed  lar* 
get  than  the  oharler  Hmlta,  WYeral  of  tho  towns  in 
thia  vioinity  were  coneeqneaily  oootraoted  to  len 
tlMn  what  their  chartera  allowed,  and  ooo  whole 
town,  chartered  by  tlie  name  of  Dunbar,  was  eotirelf 
ran  oat,  theca  beiof  noplaes  lefl  to  locate  it. 
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Col.  Bellow's  regiment,  which  was  en- 
eamped  there.  Tne  Colonel  had  but  just 
eommenced  his  march  in  the  morningT) 
when,  bearing  firing  at  Hubbardton,  he 
marched  back  to  the  assistance  of  his 
companions,  leaving  these  unfortunate 
families,  to  pursue  their  flight,  unprotect- 
ed and  alone,  but  not  arriving  till  after 
the  battle  had  been  decided,  he  retreated 
back  to  Castleton.  On  the  morning  of 
the  7th  of  July,  Warner  sent  a  detachment 
of  about  300  men,  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
to  assist  Mr.  8.  Churchill  in  getting  awa.j 
his  family.  They  had  just  began  their 
Boarch,  on  their  return,  when  the  battle 
eommenced.*  Hearing  the  firing,  they 
poshed  forward  as  fast  as  possible  to  the 
assistance  of  their  companions.  Two  of 
Mr.  Churchiil's  sons,  John  and  Silas,  ac- 
companied the  detachment,  and  were  in 
the  engagement.  Silas  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  John  made  his  escape,  and  fled 
back  to  his  former  residence,  as  did  also 
the  rest  of  the  ftimily,  after  having  two 
of  the  horses  wounded  on  which  the  wo- 
men rode.t  Here  they  were  surprised, 
and  all  taken  prisoners  by  Sherwood  and 
his  party,  who  had  been  lurking  on 
the  hills  east  of  the  town  during  tbe 
action  The  men  and  boys  were  taken 
away,  the  house  plundered,  and  the  wo- 
men ordered  by  Sherwood  to  leave  it 
that  it  might  be  set  on  fire.  Upon  this 
one  of  the  young  women  exclaimed, 
••  You  have  taken  away  our  men  and  pro- 
visions, and  can  you  be  so  cruel  as  to  burn 
our  house !"  and  so  saying  she  fainted 
and  fell.  In  consequence  of  this  and  the 
tear«  and  entreaties  of  others  the  house 
was  spared;  but  that  was  of  little  use 
without  food  or  clothing.  Sherwood  sus- 
pecting that  Mr.  Churchill  had  flour  con- 
eealed,  ordered  the  Indians  to  take  him 
into  the  woods  and  bum  him  unless  he 
informed  them  where  it  was.  They  bound 
kim  to  a  tree,  piled  wood  around  him, 
questioning  and  threatening  him,  but  as 
he  steadfastly  denied  having  concealed 
any,  Sherwood  at  length  ordered  them  to 
desist  and  unbind  him.  Mr.  Churchill 
and  his  sons,  John,  Silas  and  Ezekiel,  to- 
gether with  Messrs.  Hickok,  Keeler,  and 
Kellogg  were  carried  to  Ticonderoga, 
while  William  Churchill,  who  was  lame, 
and  the  females  and  younger  parts  of  the 
fiunilies  were  left  to  4ake  care  of  them- 
selves. A  part  of  these  made  their  way 
to  Castleton  ;  but  Mr.  Churchill's  family 
consisting  of  four  wom^n,  two  boys,  one 
of  whom  was  lame,  and  two  small  chil- 

*  For  an  MooofitoftlM  BsttW.MoptrtS,  ptg«49. 
t  It  is  mM  that  u  Mra.  Cliarehill  ■  horw  ptftf- 

fired  fron  therffbet  of  tka  woand.  alM  Jampad  from 
ia  bael^  axolalmlof ,  i^'  1  wiali  I  had  a  gtm,  1*4  fivs 


dren,  made  their  way,  some  on  foot  and 
some  on  horseback,  over  the  Green  Moun- 
tains to  No.  4,  thence  to  Springfield,  Mass. 
and  thence  over  the  mountain  to  Shef- 
field, Con.  the  place  f^om  which  they  em- 
igrated. The  men,  who  were  detained  as 
prisoners  at  Ticonderoga,  were  confined 
during  the  night  and  required  to  labor 
during  tbe  day.  Messrs.  Churchill  and 
Hickok,  who  were  employed  in  boating 
wood,  watched  their  opportunity,  landed 
OB  tbe  eastern  shore  and  made  their  eu- 
cape.  They  proceeded  to  H  ubbardton  but 
found  tbe  town  deserted  and  desolate.  la 
Mr.  Hickok  *s  house  was  the  putrid  oar- 
case  of  a  dead  man,  and  numerous  others^ 
with  fragments  of  fire  arms  and  clothinf , 
were  scattered  in  profusion  in  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  battle  ground.*  They  left  ih'm 
lieart-sickening  scene,  and  went  in  pur- 
suit of  their  families.  Mr  Hickok  found 
his  fkmily  at  Castleton.  But  Mr.  Church- 
ill hearing  nothing  of  his,  proceeded  to 
the  south,  and  was  at  length  so  happy  as 
to  find  them  arrived  safely  in  Connecti- 
cut. The  other  prisoners,  mentioned,  re- 
mained at  Ticonderoga  till  October, 
when  they  were  retaken  by  Col.  Brown. 
In  1780,  most  of  the  families  which  had 
been  driven  off  had  returned,  but  few  ad- 
ditions were  made  to  tbe  settlement  till 
1783.  In  1784,  the  people  turned  out  and 
collected  the  bones  which  had  been 
bleaching  for  seven  years  upon  the  battle 
ground,  and  buried  them.  "The  first  fram- 
ed barn  was  built  in  Hubbardton  by  8. 
Churchill,  in  1765,  the  boards  for  it  being 
brought  ISJ  miles  on  an  ox-sled.  The 
first  framed  house  was  built  by  Nathan 
Rumsey,  in  1787,  and  the  first  saw  mill, 
the  same  year,  by  Josiah  Churchill.  The 
first  grist  and  second  saw  mill  were  built 
by  Nathan  Rumsev,  in  1789.  The  town 
was  organiaed  in  March,  1785,  and  David 
Hickok  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  Jan- 
na  Churchill  the  first  representative,  and 
the  first  justice  of  the  peace.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Baptists,  Con- 
gregational ists,  Methodists  and  Univer- 
salists.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed 
Sept  d4, 1787.  Elder  Nathaniel  Calver 
was  their  minister  from  1767,  to  1792.  El- 
der Nathan  Dana  was  settled  in  1796,  and 
was  regarded  as  their  first  settled  minis- 
ter. He  continued  the  pastor  till  1808. 
Elder  Joseph  W.  Sawyer  commenced 
preaching  here  in  November,  1815,  was 
settled  Nov.  6,  1816,  and  continued  till 
March,  182S2.  Since  that  time  this  church 
has  been  supplied  by  temporary  engage- 


*  Mr«.  Boardman  with  two  ebildrao.  waa  in  tlM 
liouae  which  was  surrounded  by  the  oontaadinc  ar- 
mtoi,  dorinir  tbe  battle,  and.  aa  there  was  no  cellar* 
she  took  shelter  onder  the  had  whsis  ihs  n-fflfrnt 
tUlt[     * 
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menta.  The  present  minister  is  £lder 
Banu  Allen.  This  church  consists  of  68 
members.  Their  meeting  house  is  in  the 
•ontheast  part  of  the  town,  and  was  built 
in  1600.  The  Conffregational  church  was 
formed  in  1782.  The  Rev.  Ilhamer  Hib- 
bard  took  charge  of  it  in  1798,  and  contin- 
ued pastor  till  his  death,  which  happened 
March  2, 1802.  After  him  the  Rev.  John 
Ransom  and  Rev.  Samuel  Cheever,  la- 
bored here  for  some  time.  In  1818,  this 
society  erected  a  meeting  house.  In  1819, 
the  Rev.  Sherman  KeUogg  was  settled 
and  conUnued  till  1823.  The  Rev.  Ho- 
ratio Fla^g  was  settled  January  24, 1628, 
and  dismissed  June  10,  1834.  The  pres- 
ent minister  is  the  Rev.  William  C.  Den- 
icon.  Their  meeting  house  being  burnt 
in  Januarv,  1837,  a  new  one  was  erected 
in  1638.  The  church  consists  of  104  mem- 
bers. The  Methodist  church,  organized  in 
1809,  consists  of  about  45  members,  and 
is  supplied  by  circuit  preachers.  A  socie- 
ty of  Universalists  was  formed  here  in 
1830,  by  the  Rev.  Kittridge  Haven,  who 
has  preached  here  a  portion  of  the  time. 
This  town  has  suffered  much  by  fire,  ma- 
ny valuable  buildings  having  been  de- 
stroyed within  a  few  years.  The  Rev. 
Ithamer  Hibbard,  who  served  as  chaplain 
in  the  army  during  the  revolution,  came 
to  this  town  in  1798,  was  a  pious  and  use- 
ful man,  and  something  of  a  poet.  He 
was  the  father  of  20  children,  some  of 
whom  became  useful  ministers  of  the  gos- 
pel. Doct.  Theophilus  Flagg  came  here 
in  1791,  and  was  the  first  physician.  He 
was  useful  and  much  respected,  and  died 
Sept.  5,  1807,  leaving  a  handsome  prop- 
erty. James  Whelpley,  Esq.  came  here 
in  1787.  He  held  many  important  offices, 
and  was  with  all  a  great  hunter.  He 
died  in  1838,  aged  90  years.  Nathan 
Rumsey,  Esq.  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, came  here  in  1785,  was  the  first 
merchant,  and  built  the  first  grist  mill. 
He  joined  the  army  during  the  last  war, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  fort  Erie  and  car- 
ried to  Halifax,  where  he  died  in  1815. 
Seven  persons  have  died  here  between 
90  and  100  years  old,  and  18  between  80 
and  90.  There  are  now  living  27  between 
70  and  80,  and  10  between  80  and  90.* 
The  dysentery  prevailed  in  1803,  and  the 
epidemic  of  1813  carried  off  about  40, 
mostly  in  the  vigor  of  manhood.  The 
surface  of  the  township  is  uneven  and 
somewhat  mountainous.  The  most  noted 
summit  is  Mount  Zion,  so  named  by 
EtKan  Allen.     There  are  several  natural 

•  Mr.  Amoa  Charchill,  who  rurnithe<l  the  materi- 
als for  tbifl  article,  and  roncb  oihcr  interettinf  mat- 
ter which  wo  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  omit  for 
the  want  of  room,  ii  the  only  pemon  liviof  ia  iowo 
wbo  was  bsrs  in  the  beg  inning  of  1783. 


ponds,  the  largest  of  which  is  Gregory's 
pond,  which  is  about  3  miles  long  and  1 
broad,  and  lies  paKly  in  Sudbury.  At  its 
outlet  are  excellent  mill  privileges  owned 
by  Gideon  Horton,  Esq.,  on  which  are  a 
saw  and  grist  mill,  trip-hammer,  woollen 
factory,  3l&c.,  surrounded  by  a  pleasant 
little  village.  Berbers  pond,  situated  a 
mile  north  west  of  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  11  mile  long  and  a  mile  wide,  and  dis- 
charges south  into  lake  Bombazine,  and 
on  the  outlet  are  a  saw  and  grist  mill, 
carding  machine,  «^c.,  owned  by  S.  B. 
Walker,  Esq.  Round  pond.  Marsh  pond, 
Keeler's  pond,Black  pond, and  Howland's 
pond,  are  smaller.  The  latter  discharges 
into  Otter  creek.  The  town  is  well  tim- 
bered with  hard  wood  and  hemlock.  Pine 
was  formerly  plenty,  but  is  now  become 
scarce.  The  soil  is  various.  The  eautern 
part  is  hard  pan  covered  with  rich  muck, 
is  very  good  for  grass  and  spring  crops, 
and  when  new  frequently  yielded  40  bush- 
els  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Good  Indian 
corn  is  raised  on  this  land,  when  manured 
and  then  ridged  by  turning  two  furrows 
together.  In  other  parts  Uie  soil  is  slaty 
loam,  and  better  suited  to  the  production 
of  winter  grain.  Plaster,  ashes  and  lime 
are  here  mund  to  be  very  beneficial  for 
manures.  Springs  of  good  water  are 
common,  and  in  the  south  west  part  of 
the  town  is  a  spring  said  to  possess  pre- 
cisely the  same  properties  as  the  celebra- 
ted springs  in  Clarendon,  and  around  it 
are  large  quantities  of  calcareous  tufa. 
Iron  ore,  and  silver  and  zinc  are  said  to 
have  been  found  in  small  quantities,  and 
the  geological  character  of  the  township 
is  very  interesting,  but  has  not  been  very 
scientifically  examined.  There  are  in 
town  9  school  districts  and  school  houses, 
3  ministers,  1  physician,  1  temperance 
tavern,  2  stores,  2  tanneries,  1  small  wool- 
len factory,  2  grist  and  9  saw  mills,  A-c. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  155;  cattle, 
869;  sheep,  10,516;  swine,  411  ;  wheat, 
bus.  1,849  ;  oaU,  2,023 ;  rye,  1,411 ;  buck- 
wheat, 45  ;  Indian  com,  2,957  ;  potatoes, 
12,8(X) ;  hay,  tons,  3,138  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
5,557;  wool,  29,862.  Population,  719.  a.  c. 

HuBBiRPTON  River,  rises  from  several 
small  ponds  in  Sudbury,  runs  southwest- 
erly through  Gregory's  pond  in  Hubbard- 
ton,  through  Benson,  and  falls  into  the 
head  of  East  bay  in  West-Haven.  In  its 
course  it  affords  several  very  good  mill 
privileges.     Its  length  is  about  20  miles. 

HuKOERroRD.  Name  altered  to  Shel- 
don, November  8, 1792.     See  Sheldon. 

HtJKTiNOToN,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
east part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in 
lat.  44°  20'  and  long.  4"  5',  and  is  boun* 
ded  north  by  Bolton  and  a  part  of  Ricb* 
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mond,  east  bj  Dnxbury  and  Fayston, 
•oath  bj  Avery*s  and  Buel's  gores,  and 
west  by  Starksborough  and  Hinesburgh, 
It  lies  20  miles  west  from  Montpelier,  and 
15  southeast  from  Burlington.  It  was 
chartered  June  7, 1763,  to  Edward  Bur- 
ling and  others,  by  the  name  ofNew-Hun- 
tinffton,  and  originally  contained  36  square 
miles.  October  27,  1794,  the  northwes- 
terly part  of  this  township  was  annex- 
ed to  Richmond,  and  the  northeasterly 
part  of  Bolton;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  north  part  of  Avery's  and  Buel's  gores 
were  added  to  New-Huntington.  In 
October,  1795,  the  name  was  alter- 
ed to  Huntington.  The  settlement  of 
this  township  was  commenced  in  March, 
1786,  by  Jehiel  Johns  and  Elisha  Bradley, 
emi^ants  from  Manchester  and  Sunder- 
land in  this  state.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized in  March,  1790,  and  Charles  Brews- 
ter was  first  town  clerk.  It  was  first  rep- 
resented in  1791,  by  Jehiel  Johns.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Freewill  Bap- 
tists, Baptists  and  Methodists,  and  a  union 
meeting  house  was  built  here  in  1836. 
Peleg,  son  of  Elisha  Bradley,  bom  Nov.  6, 
1806,  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
Huntington  river  is  the  principal  stream. 
It  a^ords  some  convenient  mill  privileg- 
es. The  surface  of  the  township  is  very 
uneven,  consisting  of  high  mountains  and 
deep  gullies.  That  celebrated  summit  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  called  CameVs 
Hump^  is  in  the  east  part  of  this  township. 
There  are  some  farms  which  produce  tol- 
erable crops,  but  the  soil  is,  in  most  parts, 
rocky  and  poor.  Timber,  such  as  is  com- 
mon to  the  mountain  towns.  There  are 
here  8  school  districts,  6  good  school 
houses,  1  grist  and  5  saw  mills.  Static- 
ties  of  1840.— Horses,  210  ;  cattle;  1.671  ; 
sheep, 4,721 ;  swine,  977 ;  wheat,  bu.  1,423; 
oats,  5,649;  rye,  47;  buck  wheat,  921  ; 
Ind.  corn,  3,615;  potatoes,  24,987;  hay, 
tons,  2,596;  sugar,  lbs.  19,480;  wool, 
7,r38.     Population,  914. 

Huntington  Rivkr  rises  in  Lincoln, 
runs  through  Stark sborough  and  Hun- 
tingrton,  and  joins  Winooski  river  in  Rich- 
mond. This  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  with 
a  gravel  or  stoney  bottom,  especially  after 
it  arrives  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
Winooski.     Its  length  is  about  20  miles. 

HuNTSBORGH.     See  FrankUn. 

Hyokpark,  a  post  and  shire  town  in  the 
centre  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  44<' 
37'  and  long.  4^  26',  and  is  bounded  north- 


*  Mr.  JohtM  camt  to  Manchester  in  1767,  was  at 
Barliofton  with  a  detachment  of  Montfomery't 
armr  in  1775,  and  died  at  Hontinfton  in  Aug.  1840, 
afttd  (i5  yeara.  He  waa  a  naao  of  vigorous  mind, 
remarkably  retentive  memory,  and  was  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  early  history  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  than  any  Mbor  person  I 
kavssvarnMi  with. 


erly  by  Eden,  easterly  by  Wolcott  and  a 
small  part  of  Craftsbnry,  southerly  hj 
Morristown,  and  westerly  by  Johnson  and 
a  part  of  Belvidere.  It  lies  27  miles  nortli 
from  Montpelier,  and  32  northeast  from 
Burlington;  was  granted  November  6, 
1780,  and  chartered  to  Jedediah  H^de  and 
others  August  27,  J 781,  containmg  23,- 
040  acres.  The  original  mntees  were 
mostly  residents  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
men  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  land  or  naval  service  during  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  by  John  Me- 
Daniel,  Esq.,  who  removed  his  familj 
here  July  4,  1787.  He  emigrated  from 
Northfield,  N.  H.  At  this  time  the  near- 
est  settlements  w^  at  Johnson  on  the 
west,  and  at  Cabot  on  the  east ;  the  for- 
mer distant  8  miles  and  the  latter  about 
26.  The  intervening  countrjL  was  a  per- 
fect wilderness,  with  no  road  or  guide  Ex- 
cept marked  trees.  Through  this  wilder- 
ness Mr.  McDaniel  conveyed  his  fasiily 
from  Cabot  to  Hydepark.  He  w«s  joined 
the  same  season  by  Wm.  Norton,  from 
New  York  ;  and  those  two  fkmilies  were 
the  first  and  only  families  who  wintered 
in  town  that  year.  The  next  spring  they 
were  joined  by  Capt.  Jedediah  Hyde,  Pe- 
ter Martin,  Jabez  Fitch,  Esq.,  and  sons, 
and  Ephraim  Garvin.  These  pioneers 
were  followed  in  a  few  years  by  Aaron 
Keeler,  Truman  Sawyer,  Oliver  Noyes, 
and  Hon.  N.  P.  Sawyer  and  others.  The 
first  settlers  experienced  all  the  privations 
usual  in  a  wilderness.  They  were  under 
the  necessity  of  getting  their  milling  done 
at  Cambridge,  18  miles  distant.  The 
town  was  named  Hyde's  Park  in  the  char- 
ter, as  a  compliment  to  Capt.  Jedediah 
Hyde,  the  first  named  in  that  instrument. 
Jedediah  Hyde,  Jr.,  was  a  proprietor,  and 
surveyed  the  town,  and  drew  the  charter 
with  a  pen ;  a  part  in  German  text,  with 
red  ink,  the  rest  with  black  ink,  and  all 
the  names  in  imitation  of  print;  it  is  on 
parchment,  and  is  a  literary  curiosity.  It 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Major  K.  B. 
Hyde,  a  son  of  the  first  named.  The  town 
was  organized  in  1791.  Jabez  Fitch  was 
first  town  clerk,  ai|d  Hon.  N.  P.  Sawyer 
was  first  representative.  The  most  nu- 
merous sect  of  Christians  are  Methodists. 
They  are  supplied  with  preaching  by  their 
circuit  ministers.  There  are  Universal- 
ists.  Christian  brethren,  a  few  Baptists 
and  Congregationalists.  These  have  oc- 
casional preaching.  There  is  a  town 
house  near  tlie  centre  of  the  town,  com- 
modiously  finished  for  a  house  of  worship, 
and  is  occupied  for  that  purpose.  The 
town  is  healthy.  Jabez  Perkins  Hyde 
was  the  first  male  born  in  town,  and  Jjitc 
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dama  Hyde  the  first  female.     Dayid  Par- 
ker was  the  first  adult  male  who  died  in 
town.     He  came  to  his  death  by  a  logrol- 
ling over  him,  in  the  19th  year  of  the  set- 
tlement.    John  McDaniel,  Esq.,  the  first 
settler,  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and 
passions,  with  a  retentive  memory,  social 
and  friendly,  and  was  esteemed  a  father 
to  the  first  settlers.    His  house  was  al- 
ways open  to  the  poor  and  wayfaring 
man.    He  died  respected  and  lamented, 
Aug.  12th,  1834,  in  his  86th  year.    Capt 
JeciSdiah  Hyde,  the  first  name  on  the 
charter,  and  who  was  principally  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  it,  had  the  command 
of  a  company  in  the  revolution,  and  serv- 
ed in  the  navy.    He  was  quite  noted  for 
his  politeness  and  easy  address.     He  died 
May  29th,  1822,  in  his  86th  year.    Jabez 
Fitch,  Esq.,  one  of  the  grantees,  was  a 
man  of  sound  mind  and  extensive  reading. 
He    served    two  campaigns    in  the  old 
French  war,  held  a  commission  in  the  two 
first  campaigns  of  the  revolution,    was 
captured  by  the  British  on  Long  Island, 
and  endured  an  eighteen  months'  impris- 
onment, and  on  board  of  several  of  their 
prison  ships  experienced  sad  examples  of 
the  tender  mercies  of  that  maffnanimous 
nation.    He  kept  a  narrative  while  a  pris- 
soner,  and  a  diary  of  events  for  nearly  40 
years.    Botli  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants.    He  wrote  moral  and  po- 
litical essays  for  the  periodicals  of  the 
day,  and    occasionally  ascended  mount 
Parnassus.     He  contracted  aboard  those 
prison  ships  a  scurvy,  which  resulted  in 
an  ulcer  on  his  leg,  which  continued  as 
long  as  he  lived.     He  died  Feb.  29, 1812, 
i^ed  75.     At  the  time  this  town  was  set- 
tled, there  resided   here   an   Indian  and 
squaw,  named  Joe  and  Molly,  who  were 
of  much  service  to  the  first  settlers.^  This 
town  is  watered  by  the  Lamoille,  which 
crosses  the  southeast  and  southwest  cor- 
ners.    Green   river  has  its  source  from 
several  ponds   in  the    northeast  part  of 
the  township.    The  streams  from  these 
ponds  take  a  southerly  course  until  uni- 
ted,— when   the  stream  takes  the  name 
of  Green  river,  veers  to  the  east,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Lamoille  in 
Wolcott.    There  are  several  saw  mills  on 
this  river  and  its  branches,  in  this  tov^n. 
Little   North   branch  has   its  source   in 
Eden,  crosses  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
town,  enters  Johnson,  and,  afler  meander- 
ing al>out  2  miles,  veers  to  the  east  again, 
enters    Hydepark,  and  passes  over  falls 
where  there  is  an  excellent  place  for  raa- 


*  We  w«re  furnbhed  by  Dr.  Huntoon  with  serer- 
al  inlerMtinf  anecdotM  rMpccling  Joe  and  Molly, 
wUek  we  ate  oblifed  to  omit  for  want  of  room. 
Some  account  of  them  bta,  howerer,  been  given  in 
part  eeeond,  p.  905. 


chinery.  Here  is  a  saw  mill,  as  well  as 
at  the  northwest  corner.  There  is  Mill 
brook  and  Carter  brook  in  this  town,  be- 
side those  above  named,  on  which  there 
are  saw  mills  and  other  machinery.  There 
are  a  variety  of  soils, — the  rich  bottoms 
on  the  rivers,  the  elevated  sandy  plains, 
the  rich  loam,  and  clay  or  marly  lands. 
The  plain  lands  are  best  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  com,  rye,  and  oats  ;  the  clay 
and  loam  to  wheat  and  grass.  The  tim-* 
her  is  mostly  hard  wood,  yet  there  are  all 
the  varieties  usual  in  the  vicinity.  There 
is  pine  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ponds,  and 
formerly  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Ce- 
dar and  tamarack  swamps  abound ;  fir  is 
scattered  over  all  the  moist  lands.  There  is 
a  ridge  of  high  lands  running  northerly 
and  southerly  through  the  town.  The 
growth  is  maple,  beech,  birch,  elm,  scat- 
tering trees,  and  clusters  of  hemlock, 
and  spruce.  This  ridge  of  land  is  excel- 
lent for  wheat,  and  sure  of  a  crop.  There 
are  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  town  12 
ponds,  containing  from  ^  to  50  acres,  be"" 
side  several  smaller  ones.  Trout  have 
been  abundant  in  most  of  them,  but  are 
becoming  more  scarce.  Some  of  them 
have  names,  such  as  Great  pond,  Clear 
pond,  George's  pond,  Zack*s  pond,  Mud 
pond,  &c.  Hydepark  village  is  situated 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town,  on  a 
beautiful  elevated  plain  ;  it  contains  a 
court  house,  jail,  and  jail  house,  built  in 
1836,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  at 
which  time  it  became  the  seat  of  justice 
for  Lamoille  county.  The  village  cou' 
tains  2  stores,  3  taverns,  1  physician,  and 
1  Thompsonian,  several  mechanics'  shops, 
and  20  dwelling  houses.  The  town  orig- 
inally contained  moose,  deer,  bears,  bea- 
ver, otter,  and  many  smaller  quadrupeds. 
The  rivers  and  ponds  were  plentifully 
stored  with  fish,  mostly  trotft  and  suck- 
ers. There  are  8  saw  mills  in  town,  one 
rake  factory,  at  which  there  have  been 
finished  120  doz.  in  a  year,  and  a  sC3rthe- 
snath  factory.  There  are  12  school  dis- 
tricts, and  10  school  houses.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  201 ;  cattle,  1,384  ;  sh^p, 
3,239 ;  swine,  864  ;  wheat,  bush.  2,185 ; 
barley,  53;  oats,  8,747;  rye,  191;  buck- 
wheat, 305;  Ind.  com,  3,533;  potatoes, 
47,816 ;  hay,  tons,  2,501 ;  sugar,  lbs.  32,- 
570;  wool,  7,132.  Population,  1,080.  a.h. 

Indun  BivER  is  a  small  stream,  which 
rises  in  Rupert,  runs  through  the  corner 
of  Pawlet,  and  unites  with  Pawlet  river 
in  Granville,  N.  T.  Another  small  stream 
of  this  name  rises  in  Essex  and  fallf  into 
Colchester  bay  in  Colchester. 

Ira,  a  post  town  in  the  central  part  of 
Rutland  county,  is  in  lat*  43<^  33',  and 
long.  3^  55',  and  is  bounded  east  by  Rat- 
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land  and  Clarendon,  tfbuth  by  Tinmouth, 
southwest  by  Middletown,  and  west  by 
Poultney  and  Castleton.  It  is  of  a  trian- 
gular form,  running  to  a  point  towards 
the  north,  and  is  47  miles  north  from 
Bennington,  and  32  west  from  Windsor. 
This  town  was  organized  May  31,  1779, 
and  Isaac  Clark  was  the  first  town  clerk, 
and  also  the  first  representative,  chosen 
the  same  year.  The  Baptist  church  is 
the  only  one  in  town.  It  was  organized 
in  1783,  and  Elder  Thomas  Skeels  was 
settled  over  it  on  the  25th  of  December 
of  this  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  Elder 
Aroasa  Brown,  who  was  settled  February 
23,  1786,  and  dismissed  January  30, 1787. 
December  3, 1801,  Elder  Joseph  Carpen- 
ter was  ordained  over  this  church,  and 
continued  his  connection  with  it  till 
March  7,  1816.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Elder  Wm.  McCuller,  who  preached  here 
from  April  29,  1815,  till  the  fall  of  1819. 
Elder  Lyman  Glazier  was  ordained  over 
the  church  July  11,  1822.  The  present 
minister  is  Elder  Elias  Hurlbut.  They 
erected  a  brick  meeting  house,  which  was 
completed  in  1822.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers belonging  to  this  church  in  1724 
was  140.  A  very  powerful  awakening 
commenced  here  in  November,  1808,  and 
continued  through  the  winter,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  which  225  were  added  to  the 
taptist  church.  Sixteen  or  17  persons 
died  here  of  the  epidemic  of  1813.  This 
township  is  considerably  mountainous. 
Bird's  mountain,  in  the  north  part,  is 
high  and  abrupt.  Ira  brook  rises  in  the 
south  part,  runs  northeasterly,  and  joins 
Furnace  brook  in  Clarendon.  Castleton 
river  crosses  the  township  in  a  westerly 
direction.  Mill  privileges  not  very  good. 
There  are,  in  town,  5  school  districts  and 
school  houses,  2  saw  mills  and  1  tavern. 
Statistics  of  1840. —Horses,  125 ;  cattle, 
703;  sheep,  6,864;  swine,  290;  wheat, 
bus.  580;  barley,  56;  oats,  2,305;  rye, 
579 ;  Indian  corn,  2,305 ;  potatoes,  11 ,510; 
hay,  tons,  1,167;  sugar,  lbs.  10,962; 
wool,  17,247.     Population,  430. 

J^ASBUROU,  a  post  and  shire  town  in 
the  centre  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat. 
44<»  48',  and  long.  4^  42',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Orleans,  easterly  by  Barton 
and  a  small  part  of  Brownington,  south- 
erly by  Albany,  and  westerly  by  Lowell, 
Coventry  gore  and  a  part  of  Newport.  It 
lies  40  miles  northeasterly  from  Montpe- 
lier,  was  chartered,  to  Ira  Allen  and  his 
associates,  February  23,  1781,  and  con- 
tains 23,040  acres.  Ira  Allen  was  the 
principal  proprietor,  and  from  him  the 
township  derives  its  name.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  township  was  commenced  a 
little  previous  to  the  year  1800.    The 


town  was  organized  March  12, 1803,  and 
Samuel  Conant  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
In  this  town  was  found  the  shirt  of  mail 
described  in  part  second,  page  206.  The 
surface  of  this  township  is  somewhat  di- 
versified with  gentle  hills  and  vallies. 
The  soil  is  easy  to  cultivate,  and,  in  gen- 
eral, produces  good  crops.  Black  river 
passes  through  the  township  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  receiving  a  number  of 
small  streams,  bnt  its  current  is  generally 
moderate,  and  it  afibrds  but  few  mill  priv- 
ileges. Barton  river  just  touches  upon 
the  eastern  comer.  Nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  township  is  a  small  village,  con- 
taining a  court  house  and  jail,  2  meeting 
bouses,  2  taverns,  2  stores,  and  sevenu 
mechanics'  shops.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  264  ;  cattle,  1,781 ;  sheep,  3,480 ; 
swine,  689;  wheat,  bus.  2,129;  barley, 
336;  oats,  9,120;  rye,  162;  buckwheat, 
1,299;  Indian  corn,  1,529;  potatoes,  39,- 
808 ;  hay,  tons,  2,847 ;  sugar,  lbs.  25,961 ; 
wool,  7,847.     Population,  971. 

IsLRLA  MoTTB,  an  island  and  poet  town 
in  the  western  part  of  Grand  Isle  eonnty, 
in  lat.  440  57'  and  long.  3<>  41',  is  booMk 
ed  on  all  sides  by  lake  Champlain.  It  is 
situated  28  miles  northwesterly  from  Bur- 
lington, and  13  nearly  west  from  St.  Al- 
bans. It  was  chartered  by  this  name  to 
Benjamin  Wait  and  others,  October  27, 
1789,  containing  4,620  acres.  The  name 
was  altered  to  Vineyard,  November  1, 
1802,  and  again  altered  to  IslelaMotte, 
Nov.  6,  1830.  The  settlement  of  thin 
town  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1785.  Among  the  early  settlers  were 
Ebenezer  Hyde,  Enoch  Hall,  Wra.  Bkn- 
chard  and  Ichabod  Fitch.  The  town  wan 
organized  about  the  year  1790.  Abraham 
Knapp  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  Na- 
thaniel Wales  the  first  representative. 
There  are  no  streams  on  the  island.  A 
marsh  extends  across  it  firdm  east  to  west, 
which  abounds  with  excellent  cedar. 
The  rocks  are  limestone,  and  are  exten- 
sively quarried  for  building,  for  which 
purpose  they  answer  well.  The  town  is 
divided  into  two  school  districts,  with  a 
school  house  in  each.  Statistics  of  ld40. 
Horses,  231;  cattle,  444;  sheep,  1,367; 
swine,  304;  wheat,  bus.  3,318;  barley, 
37;  oats,  4,616;  rye,  140;  buckwheat, 
1,415;  Ind.  corn,  1,717;  potatoes,  6,787 ; 
hay,  tons,  505 ;  sugar,  lbs.  3,141 ;  wool, 
2,763.     Population,  435. 

Jackson's  Gore,  united  to  a  part  of 
Ludlow,  and  formed  into  a  township  by 
the  name  of  Mount  Holly,  Oct.  31, 1792. 

Jamaica,  a  post  township  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
lat.  43<>  5'  and  long.  4«  11',  and  is  bonnd- 
ed  north  by  Windham  and  Londonderty, 
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etai  by  Aeton  uid  Townsbend,  ■outh  by 
Wardsboroagh,  and  west  by  a  part  of 
Stratton  and  a  part  of  Winhall.  It  lies 
26  miles  northeast  from  Bennington  and 
32  southwest  from  Windsor.  It  was 
chartered  November  7,  1760,  to  Samuel 
Fletcher  and  his  associates,  and  contains 
29,01 7  acres.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced about  the  same  time  by  William, 
Benjamin  and  Caleb  Howard  and  others 
from  Mendon,  Mass.,  and  other  towns  in 
its  vicinity.  The  town  was  organized 
Sept.  3, 1781.  William  H.  Church  was 
first  town  clerk,  and  Silas  Howard,  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions  are  Con^egations lists  and  Baptists. 
The  nuntber,  m  each  church,  is  about  the 
same,  and  they  have  each  a  large  and 
convenient  bouse  for  public  worship ;  that 
of  the  former,  erected  in  18<i8,  and  that  of 
the  latter,  in  1817.  The  Rev.  John  Stod- 
dard was  the  first  settled  minister.  He 
was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  17f>5,  and  dismissed  in  1798.  In 
September,  1815,  the  Rev.  Philip  Spaul- 
dittg  was  installed  over  this  church,  and 
dismissed  in  1829.  The  Rev.  Samuel 
Kingsbury  was  settled  May  19, 1831,  and 
dismissed  March  5, 1833.  Elder  Simeon 
Coombs  was  installed  over  the  Baptist 
ehuroh  in  1803,  and  left  the  town  in  1806. 
In  1812,  there  was  a  revival  of  religion, 
and  about  60  were  added  to  the  two 
churches.  West  river  passes  through 
this  township,  and,  together  with  its 
tributaries,  affords  numerous  and  excel- 
lent mill  privileges.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  broken  and  mountainous,  and 
the  elevations  rocky,  but  the  soil  is,  in 
general,  warm  and  productive.  A  range 
if  primitive  limestone  passes  through  the 
township,  from  which  lime  is  manufactur- 
ed in  the  eastern  pari,  where  there  is  a 
fine  locality  of  dolomite.  It  is  granular, 
flexible,  and  of  a  snow  white  color.  In  a 
vein  of  the  dolomite  is  found  the  mica- 
ceous oxyde  of  Iron.  It  is  brilliant,  fine 
grained,  and  the  particles  are  separated  by 
nibbing  between  the  fingers.  The  prin- 
cipal village  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  township,  and  contains  two  meeting- 
houses, and  several  stores,  mills  and  man- 
ufactoring  establishments.  They  are  sit- 
uated on  Bald  Mountain  brook,  near  its 
junction  with  West  river.  There  are,  in 
town,  ten  school  districts,  3  grist  and  8 
saw  mills,  2  tanneries  and  6  stores.  Sta- 
HHics  of  \H40.—HoneBy  246;  catUe,  2,- 
666;  sheep,  5,059;  swine,  901;  wheat, 
bus.  1,226;  barley,  124;  oats,  7,632;  rye, 
2,073;  buck- wheat,  1,118;  Indian  corn, 
5,152;  potatoes,  44,680;  hay,  tons,  3,- 
681;  sugar,  lbs.  13,531;  wool,  8,IU. 
population,  1,586.  j 

Pt.  III.  13 


Jay,  a  township  in  the  northwest  corr 
ner  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44*>  57* 
and  long.  4^  25',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Sutton,  Can.,  east  by  Troy,  south  by 
Westfieldand  west  by  Ricbford.  It  lies 
50  miles  north  from  Montpelier,  and  the 
same  distance  northeast  from  Burlington 
This  township  was  granted  March  13, 
1780,  and  originally  called  Carthage.  It 
was  chartered  to  Gov.  Thomas  Cnittcn- 
den,  November  7,  1792,  by  its  present 
name,  and  contains  23,040  acres.  Previ- 
ous to  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain, 
five  or  sij^  families  had  settled  in  this 
township,  but  during  the  war  they  nearly 
all  left  it.  A  few  families  have  since  re- 
turned, and  the  settlement  has  been  slow- 
ly advancing.  The  eastern  part  of  this 
township  is  nandsome  level  land,  and  the 
soil  good.  The  west  line  runs  nearly  its 
whole  length  on  a  very  high  mountain. 
A  number  of  small  streams  rise  among  the 
mountains  in  the  western  part,  and,  run- 
ning easterly,  unite  before  they  leave  the 
township,  affording  several  very  good 
mill  privileges.  Jay  Peak  is  a  very  fofly 
summit  of  the  western  range  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  situated  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  township,  and  partly  in  Mont- 
gomery, Westfield  and  Richford.  Statis' 
ties  of  1840.— Horses,  49;  cattle,  315; 
sheep,  795 ;  swine,  200  ;  wheat,  bus.  885 ; 
barley,  53  ;  oats,  1,743 ;  rye,  123  ;  buck- 
wheat, 421 ;  Indian  corn,  268 ;  potatoes, 
1 0,680 ;  hay,  tons,  650 ;  sugar,  lbs.  8,095 ; 
wool,  1,112.    Population,  308. 

Jebicho,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat. 
44^  27',  and  long.  4**  4',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Underbill,  east  by  Bolton, 
south  by  Richmond,  southwest  by  Willis- 
ton,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Win- 
ooski  river,  and  westerly  by  Essex.  It 
lies  12  miles  east  from  Burlington,  and 
26  northwest  from  Montpelier.  It  was 
chartered  to  Gov.  Thomas  Chittenden, 
and  associates,  June  8th,  1763,  and  origi- 
nally  conUinod  27,110  acres.  Since  that 
time  a  small  part  of  Bolton  has  been  an- 
nexed to  it,  and  a  new  township  formed 
from  this  and  Williston,  by  the  name  of 
Richmond.  The  settlement  of  Jericho 
was  commenced  in  1774,  by  Messrs.  Mes- 
senger, Rood  and  Brown,  with  Iheir  fami- 
lies, from  the  western  part  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  but  the  settlement  was  mostly  aban- 
doned during  the  revolution.  Mr.  Brown 
settled  on  the  flats  near  Underbill,  on 
what  is  now  called  Brown's  river.  He, 
with  his  family,  consisting  -of  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  and  two  sons,  remained  unmo- 
lested during  the  fore  part  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  bad  made  sucb  improve- 
ment on  his  land  as  to  raise  most  of  the 
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neceBsariea  of  life.  In  the  aatumn  of 
1780  the  family  was  surprised  and  made 
prisoners  by  a  party  of  Indians.  At  the 
time,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Olds 
was  in  the  house,  and  made  his  escape  to 
the  Block  house  on  the  Winooski  rirer, 
in  the  west  part  of  the  town.  He  is  now 
living  in  the  townof  Underbill.  The  In- 
dians, after  securing  their  prisoners^  kill- 
ed the  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  belonging 
to  Mr.  Brown,  set  the  house  on  fire,  and 
started  for  Montreal.  The  prisoners  suf- 
i^red  much  on  their  journey  through  the 
woods,  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  the  most 
of  their  food  being  raw  bear*s  meat.  On 
their  arrivaltat  St.  Johns,  they  were  sold 
to  British  officers  at  tfS  per  head,  and  by 
them  retained  as  prisoners  nearly  3  years, 
during  which  time  they  were  compelled 
to  labor  for  their  masters,  and  allowed 
but  miserable  fare.  On  their  return  they 
were  enabled  to  keep  a  part  of  their  land 
in  Jericho,  and  by  industry  and  perserer- 
ance  accumulated  a  handsome  property. 
The  two  sons  settled,  lived,  and  died  on 
the  same  land  where  they  were  made  pris- 
•ners,  and  were  among  the  most  respect- 
able families  in  town.  Their  children 
still  own  and  live  on  a  share  of  the  same 
land.  Mr  Messenger  settled  on  the  Win- 
ooski river,  and  remained  there  until 
June,  1776,  when  Gen.  Ira  Allen  called 
on  him  to  leave  for  his  own  safety.  Mr. 
Messenger,  with  his  family  and  a  small 
share  oi  their  effects,  in  a  canoe  belong- 
ing to  Gen.  Allen,  proceeded  down  the 
rrrer  to  what  is  called  HubbelPs  falls,  in 
Essex,  where  they  unloaded.  Mr.  Mes- 
■eneer  went  over  the  falls  in  tke  canoe 
without  injury,  except  breaking  in  the 
bow  of  the  canoe.  He^changed  ends,  re- 
loaded, and  proceeded  to  what  has  since 
Iteen  called  the  Lawrenee  farm,  where 
they  stayed  for  the  night.  At  the  falls  in 
Colchester  they  carried  their  load  around, 
let  the  boat  drid  over,  and  arrived  safe  at 
the  Lake,  where  an  open  boat  was  wait- 
ing to  receive  them,  with  others,  when 
they  were  transported  in  safety  to  Skenes- 
*  Boro',  (now  Whitehall,)  and  from  thence 
to  Bennington,  and  were  there  at  the  bat- 
tie.  Rachel,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Messen- 
ger, is  now  living  in  town,  aged  73,  and 
IS  the  only  one  of  the  first  settlers  now 
Hving  here.  On  the  return  of  peace,  Mr. 
Messenger,  with  his  family,  returned  to 
Jericho  and  settled  on  his  old  place, 
where  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  an  in- 
dustrious and  respectable  farmer.  The 
town  was  organized  March  22d,  1786. 
Lewis  Ghapin  was  first  town  clerk,  and 
J\edediah  Lane  first  representative.  .The 
religions  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionaHsts,    Baptists,    Freewill    Baptists, 


Methodists,  Episoopalians,  and  Univer- 
salists.  The  Rev.Ebeneier  Kingsbmry  wmm 
settled  over  the  Congregational  ehurcb 
June  22d,  1791,  and  dismissed  May  Idtb, 
1806.  Rev.  John  Denison  was  settled 
Feb.  18tb,  1809,  and  died  March  aSttb, 
1812.  Rev.  Joseph  Labaree  was  settled 
July,  1814,  and  dismissed  in  January, 
1819.  Rev.  Luther  P.  Blodgett  was  in- 
stalled  Sept.  lOth,  1819,  and  dismissed  in 
1826.  Rev.  Uervey  Smith  was  installed 
in  1828,  and  dismissed  in  1831.  Rev.  E. 
W.  Kellogg  was  installed  in  1835  or  '^ 
and  dismissed  in  1839.  Rev.  Zenas  Bliss 
was  installed  Dec.  1st,  1840,  and  is  the 
present  minister.  Elder  Ephraim  Butler 
was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  chnfeh  from 
about  1804  to  1815.  Since  that  tine  Rev. 
Mr.  Kimball,  Rev.  Mr.  Graves,  and  Rer. 
Mr.  Spaulding,  have  each  in  turn  been 
settled  over  the  Baptist  church^  Elder 
Isaiah  Huntley  is  the  present  pastor,  and 
has  been  settled  about  5  years.  Hie 
Methodist  chureh  have  no  stationed  min- 
ister, but  have  regular  circuit  preach- 
ing.  Rev.  James  Babbit  was  ordained 
over  the  UmversaJist  Society,  and  con- 
tinued several  years.  The  Rev.  Jonathan 
Wallace  preached  from  1820  to '23.  There 
were  special  reviva}s  here  in  the  years 
1809,  '14,  and  '21 .  There  is  a  vilkge  at 
the  centre  of  the  town,  containing  a  good 
brick  church,  owned  by  the  1st  Congre- 
gational Society,  an  academy,  a  store,  a 
post  office,  together  with  a  number  of 
dwelling  houses,  scattered  around  a  hand- 
some common,  given  by  Lewis  du^Dy 
one  of  the  early  settlers,  for  that  purpose. 
There  is  another  flourishing  village  at  the 
comers,  in  tke  westerly  part  of  the  town^ 
containing  2  stores,  a  tavern,  a  post  of- 
fice, a  lawyer's  office,  I  woollen  factmy, 
1  grain  miH,  2  saw  mills,  and  a  meeting 
house,  built  of  brick,  owned  and  occupied 
by  the  Congregationalists  and  Baptists  to- 
gether. The  town  is  well  watered  witk 
springs  and  brooks.  Winooski  river  wash- 
es the  southwestern  boundary.  Brown's 
river  enters  the  town  at  the  northeast, 
from  Underbill,  and  runs  into  Essex.  Lit- 
tle river,  or  Lee's  brook,  so  called,  takes 
its  rise  in  the  east,  and,  running  neer 
the  centre  of  the  town,  unites  with 
Brown's  river  at  the  village,  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town.  Mill  Brook  enterw  the 
township  firom  Bolton,  and  rans  into  the 
Winooski  about  halfway  from  Riehnond 
to  Essex.  On  all  these  streams  are  good 
alluvial  flats,  and  the  miH  privileges  are 
goody  but  the  best  and  most  numerous  are 
on  Brown's  river,  near  the  west  village. 
The  soil  and  timber  is  various  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  It  is  a  good  farming 
town,  and  well  adapted  to  raising  nMst 
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kinds  of  ^rmin  aiNl  grass.  There  are  in 
town  14  school  districts,  each  furnished 
with  a  school  house,  1  academy,  2  cbur- 
ehes,  2  woollen  factories,  I  grain  mill,  1 
•tarch  factory,  3  stores,  2  taverns,  3  tan- 
aeries,  5  saw  mills,  one  lawyer,  3  physi- 
cians, 2  post  offices,  with  a  foil  share  of 
mechanics.  StmtisHes  of  1840. — Horses, 
SDl ;  catUe,  1,723;  sheep,  a,.566;  swine, 
669  i  wheat,  bosk.  2,412  ;  oats,  8,246  ; 
bnckwbeat  557;  lad.  corn,  4,56i6;  pota- 
toes, 32,322;  kay,  tons,  3,222;  sugar,  lbs. 
11,300 ;  wool,  13,915.  Pop.  1 ,684.      l.  f. 

Job's  Brook,  or  MxRaiT^s  River,  has 
its  source  in  Cole's  pond,  near  the  north 
line  of  \Valden,  and,  running  nearly  south 
five  mil^,  falls  into  Joe's  pond  in  Cabot. 
This  pood  is  about  three  miles  long,  and 
in  some  places,  near  a  mile  wide,  lying 
partly  in  Cabot,  and  partly  in  Danville. 
At  the  outlet  is  a  very  considerable  fall, 
which  makes  some  of  the  best  miU  seats 
in  the  state.  From  this  pond  Joe's  brook 
takes  a  southeasteriy  coarse  through  Dan- 
ville, and  falls  into  the  Passumpsic  in 
Bamet.  It  is,  in  general,  a  rapid  stream, 
and  furnishes  many  excellent  mill  privi- 
leges. It  took  its  names  from  J«€,  an  In- 
dian, who  formerly  hunted  on  it,  and  from 
j€>hn  Merritt,  who  made  the  first  settle- 
Bttenton  it,  near  its  junction  with  the  Pas- 
sumpsic. 

Jok's  Ponn.  8€€  Caiot  and  Danmlle, 
JoBKsoif,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  laL 
440  40'  and  long.  4**  19'.  and  is  bounded 
mortherly  by  Belvidere,  easterly  by  Hyde- 
park,  southerly  bv  Sterling,  and  westerly 
by  a  part  of  Cambridge  and  a  part  of  Bel- 
Tidere.  It  is  situated  28  miles  north- 
westerly from  Montpelier,  and  the  same 
distance  northeasterly  from  Burlington. 
It  was  granted,  February  27,  1782,  and 
chartered  to  Wm.  S.  Johnson  and  others, 
January  2, 1792,  containing  23,040  acres. 
Mr.  Samuel  Eaton,  from  N.  H.,  whose 
name  is  recorded  among  the  heroes  of  our 
revolution,  commenced  the  settlement  of 
this  township,  in  1784.  During  the 
Fk«nch  war,  before  the  reduction  of  Can- 
ada by  the  British,  Mr.  Eaton  passed 
through  this  part  of  the  country  and  down 
tiie  river  Lamoille  to  lake  Champlain,  on 
a  scout.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  he  enlisted  into  the  American 
army  under  Col.  Beedle,  and  frequently 
passed  through  this  township,  while 
scouting  between  Connecticut  river  and 
lake  Champlain ;  and  several  times  en- 
camped on  the  same  flat,  which  he,  aHer- 
words,  occupied  as  a  farm,  it  being  a 
beautiful  tract  of  intervale  in  the  westerly 
part.  Like  many  other  settlers  of  this 
'  «tale  be  had  manj  difficulties  to  encoun- 


ter. In  indigent  circumstances  and  with 
a  numerous  family,  he  loaded  hia  little  all 
upon  an  old  horse,  and  set  out  in  search 
of  that  favourite  spot  which  he  had  se- 
lected in  his  more  youthful  days.  He 
had  to  travel  nearly  70  miles  through  the 
wilderness,  guided  by  the  trees  which  had 
been  marked  by  the  scouts,  and  opening 
a  path  as  he  passed  along.  He  depended, 
for  some  time,  after  he  arrived  at  John- 
son, entirely  upon  huntinff  and  fishing 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  family. 
The  next  year,  a  family,  by  the  name  of 
McConnel,  and  ^veral  others  from  N.  H., 
commenced  settlements  hei«,  and  soon 
after  mills  were  erected  on  the  north 
branch,  near  its  conduence  with  the  riv- 
er Lamoille.  At  this  place  are  now  in 
operation  a  stone  ffrist  mill,  a  saw  mill« 
fulling  mill  and  carding  machine.  Around 
these  is  a  flourishing  little  village,  <con- 
taining  2  meeting  hooses,  an  academy 
and  a  number  of  mechanics,  merchants, 
&e.  The  river  Lamoille  enters  this  town- 
ship near  the  southeast  corner,  and,  run- 
ning westerly  about  two  miles,  through 
a  rich  tract  of  intervale,  falls  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks  about  15  feet  in  height  into  a 
basin  below.  This  is  called  McConntVt 
falls.  Thence  it  runs  northwesterly  over 
a  bed  of  jrocks,  about  100  rods,  narrow- 
ing its  channel  and  inereasinff  its  velo- 
city, when  it  forms  a  whirlpool  and  sinks 
under  a  barrier  of  rocks,  which  extends 
across  the  river.  The  arch  is  of  solid 
rock,  is  about  eight  feet  wide,  and  at  low 
water,  is  passed  over  by  footmen  with 
safety.  The  water  rises  below  through 
numerous  apertures,  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  boiling  of  a  pot.  About 
150  rods  below  this  natural  bridge,  the 
river  receives  the  north  branch,  and  ben- 
ding its  course  westerly,  leaves  the  town- 
ship near  the  southwest  corner.  The 
surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  being 
thrown  into  ridges,  which  are  covered 
with  hemlock,  spruce  and  hard  wood. 
The  soil  is  a  dark,  or  yellow  loam,  mixed 
with  a  light  sand,  is  easily  tilled,  and  very 
productive.  The  alluvial  flats  are  con- 
siderably extensive,  but  back  from  the 
river,  the  lands  are,  in  some  parts,  rather 
stoney.  In  the  northeastern  part,  has 
been  discovered  a  quantity  of  soapstone. 
Clay,  of  different  colors,  and  suitable 
for  brick  and  earthern  ware,  is  found  in 
various  places.  The  town  contains  six 
school  districts  and  scboolhouscs,  4  stores, 
2  taverns,  2  grist,  7  saw  and  1  fulling  mill 
and  1  carding  machine,  together  with  a 
full  complement  of  mechanics.  SttUistUt 
qf  1840.— Horses,  323;  catUe,  1,800; 
sheep,  4,951 ;  swine,  941 ;  wheat,  bush- 
3,144  ;  barley,  32;  oato,  8;775;  rye,  109 
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Indian  com,  2,402 ;  potatoes,  66,405  ; 
hay,  tons,  3,487 ;  sugar,  lbs.  31,460 ;  wool, 
10,585.     Population,  1,410. 

Johnson's  Gore.     See  Acton. 

Juniper  Island  is  situated  in  lake 
Champlain,  three  miles  south  west  of  Bur- 
lington. It  contains  about  a  doien  acres 
of  very  good  land,  the  general  surface  of 
which  is  elevated  30  or  4U  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  surrounded  up- 
on all  sides  by  a  steep  precipitous  bank. 
It  is  composed  of  slate  rock  with  the  seams 
filled  with  calcareous  spar,  through  which 
runs  a  curious  dyke  of  trap  rock  from  I J 
to  2  feet  wide  in  a  direction  nearly  from 
west  to  east.  A  light  house  was  built 
here  in  1826.  [5««  Part  If,  page  216.] 
The  distance  from  the  light  house  to  the 
south  wharf  in  Burlington  is  3  miles  48 
rods.  The  island  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  in  consequence  of  the 
growth  of  large  quantities  of  Juniper 
(Juniperus  communis,)  upon  it. 

Kelly  vale.  Name  altered  to  Lowell, 
Nov.  1,  1831.     See  Lowell. 

Kempton,  a  New  York  grant,  located 
where  Orange  now  is. 

KiLLiNOTON.  Name  altered  to  Sher- 
burne, Nov.  4,  1800.     See  Sherburne. 

KiLLiNGTON  Peak  is  a  summit  of  the 
Green  Mountains  in  the  south  part  of 
Sherburne.  Its  height,  according  to  tlie 
admeasurement  of  Capt.  A.  Partridge,  is 
3,024  feet  above  tide  water.  It  is  the 
most  northerly  of  the  two  similar  peaks 
situated  near  each  other.  The  south  peak 
is  the  highest ;  is  in  Shrewsbury,  and  is 
called  ShreiDsbury  Peak. 

KiNGLAND,  a  New  York  grant,  located 
where  the  town  of  Washington  now  is. 
It  was  constituted  the  shire  town  of 
Gloucester  county,  by  the  legislature  of 
New  York,  and  a  log  jail  erected,  which 
gave  name  io  jail  branch  in  Washington. 

Kingston.  Name  altered  to  Granville, 
Nov.  6,  1834.     See  Granville. 

KiRBY,  a  town  in  the  east  part  of  Cale- 
donia county,  is  in  lat.  44^  29'  and  long. 
5<^  4',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Burke, 
northeast  and  southeast  by  Bradleyvale, 
southwest  by  St  Johnsbury  and  west  by 
Lyndon.  It  lies  30  miles  north  from 
Newbury,  and  36  northeast  from  Mont- 
pel  ier :  1  granted  October  20, 1786,  and 
chartereu  to  Roswell  Hopkins,  by  the 
name  of  Hopkinsville,  October  27,  1790, 
containing  11,264  acres.  Since,  2,527 
acres  have  been  taken  ftom  Burke  and 
annexed  to  this  township.  The  settle- 
ment of  this  township  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1799,  by  Phinehas  Page 
»nd  Theopfailus  Grout,  who  were  soon 
*fler  joined  by  Josiah  Joslin,  Judo  White, 
^ofiathan  Leach,  Ebenezer  Damon,  Anti- 


pas  Harrington,  Asabel  Burt,  Jonathan 
Lewis  and  others,  principally  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  The  town 
was  organized  August  29,  1807.  Jona^ 
than  Lewis  was  the  first  town  clerk,  aad 
Theophilus  Grout  was  the  first  represen- 
tative. The  epidemic  of  1818  was  very 
mortal  here,  21  dyizig  this  year,  many  of 
them  heads  of  families.  Tlie  town  has 
since  been  remarkably  heakhy.  A  small 
Congregational  church  was  formed  here 
about  the  year  1812,  and  now  consists  of 
45  members.  There  are  also  some  Bap- 
tists, Freewill  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  surface  of  the  town  is  uneven,  and, 
in  many  places,  ledgy  or  swampy.  There 
are,  however,  some  tracts  of  v^y  good 
land.  There  are  no  considerable  streams. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  township  is  a  smaU 
pond,  from  which  issues  a  brook,  on  which 
a  saw  mill  was  formerly  erected.  The 
town  is  well  watered  with  springs  aad 
brooks.  StoHsUes  of  1840.— Horses,  1 71 ; 
cattle,  1,061;  sheep,  3,287;  swine,  587; 
wheat,  bus.  2,370;  barley,  733;  oats, 
7,268 ;  rye,  206 ;  buckwhetft,  401 ;  Inaian 
corn,  1,020;  potatoes,  29,435 ;  hay,  tons, 
1,887;  sugar,  lbs.  8,142;  wool,  4,547, 
Population,  520. 

Knight's  GoRE,orKNowLTOH'sGoaB. 
Constituted  a  township  by  the  name  ef 
Bakersfield,  October  25, 1792. 

Knowlton'b  Lake,  a  considerable  body 
of  water  nearly  on  the  line  between  Brigh- 
ton and  Wenlock,  from  which  i»aee  the  ^ 
principal  bead  branch  of  Clyde  river. 

Lamoille  County  lies  between  lat.  449 
24'  and  44«  46'  and  long.  4»  T  and  4»  34\ 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Franklin  and 
Orleans  counties,  east  by  Orleans  and 
Washington,  south  by  Washington  and 
Chittenden,  and  west  b^  Chittenden  and 
Franklin.  Its  extent  is  about  27  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  the  same 
from  east  to  west,  and  it  contains  about  429 
square  miles.  It  was  incorporated  from 
the  adjoining  counties  October  26,  1836. 
Hydepark  is  the  shire  town.  The  comity 
is  watered  wholly  by  the  river  Lamoille 
and  its  branches,  and  along  this  river  are 
some  fine  tracts  of  intervale.  No  settle- 
ments were  made  in  this  bounty  till  after 
the  revolution.  The  supreme  court  sits 
in  this  county  on  the  10th  Tuesday  after 
the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the 
county  court  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  Jooe 
and  December,  ^atiotics  of  1840. — Hers* 
es,  2,597 ;  catUe,  16,555 ;  sheep,  40,921 ; 
swine,  7,287 ;  wheat,  bus.  21,070;  barley, 
477 ;  oats,  70,727 ;  rye,  1,604 ;  buekwhemi, 
763;  Indian  com,  28,483;  poUtoes,  47V»- 
563;  bay,  tons,  29,616;  sugar,  lbs.  295,- 
476 ;  wool,  85,595.    Populaticm,  10,388. 

Lamoiixb  Rivb&  fotmerly  eriginatei 
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firom  a  pond  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
Oloyer.  Ste  Oh^tr.  It  is  now  fonned 
bj  the  nnion  of  seyeral  streams  in  Greens- 
borough,  and,  after  running  southwesterly 
into  Hard  wick,  pursues  a  northwesterly 
oourse  till  it  falls  into  lake  Champlain,  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Colchester.  This 
river  is  joined  in  Hard  wick  by  a  consid- 
erable stream,  which  issues  from  Caspian 
lake  in  Greensboroufffa,  in  Woleott  by 
Oieen  riyer  from  Hydepark,  in  Johnson 
1^  little  North  branch,  in  Cambridge  by 
great  North  braneh,  and  in  Fairfax  by 
Brown's  river.  The  current  of  the  river 
Liamoille  is,  in  genemJ,  slow  and  gentle 
above  Cambridge.  Between  this  town- 
chip  ani  the  lake  are  a  number  of  consid- 
erable falls.  Along  this  river  are  some 
very  beautiful  and  fertile  tracts  of  inter- 
vale. It  is  not  quite  so  large  as  the  Wi- 
nooski  and  Missisco.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  diaeovered  by  Champlain,  in  1609, 
and  called  by  him  la  wt&ueite^  the  French 
for  mew,  or  gull,  a  species  of  water  fowl, 
which  were  very  numerous  about  the 
mouth  of  this  stream.  In  Charlevoix's 
map  of  the  discoveries  in  North  America, 
published  in  1744,  it  is  called  la  riviere  a 
la  MouMUf  probably  a  mistake  of  the  en- 
graver in  not  crossing  the  t*s.  Thus  to 
the  mere  carelessness  of  a  French  engra- 
ver are  we  indebted  for  the  smooth,  melo- 
dious sounding  name  Lamoille, 

Lakdgrovx,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Bennington  county,  is  in 
lat.  42f*  16'  and  long.  4*"  12',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Weston,  east  by  Wes- 
ton and  Londonderry,  south  by  a  part  of 
Londonderry,  and  west  by  Peru.  It  lies 
88  miles  northeast  from  Bennington,  and 
70  south  fVom  Montpelier ;  was  granted 
the  6th  and  chartered  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1780,  to  William  Utley  and  others, 
containing  4,646  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  by  William  Utley  and 
&mily,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  six  chil- 
dren, in  June,  1769,  emigrants  from  Ash- 
fiird,  Conn.  Mr.  Utley  had,  the  prece- 
ding year,  purchased  40  rights  of  land  in 
Peru,  which  was  represented  to  him,  as 
lying  west  ol  Andover,  and  adjoining  that 
towniship.  From  Chester,  where  about 
90  families  bad  settled,  he  cut  bis  road 
before  him,  14  miles  into  the  wilderness, 
till  he  arrived  at  a  branch  of  West  river, 
where  he  commenced  his  settlement.  For 
•ome  time  he  had  to  bring  provisions  for 
the  support  of  his  family  from  Connecti- 
•at  river,  distant  about  30  miles.  Find- 
ing that  Pexu  did  not  join  Andover,  and 
that  the  lands  on  which  he  had  settled, 
were  ungranted,  be  petitioned  the  legisla- 
ture, and  obtained  a  charter  of  them,  as 
«boye  stated.    He  died  in  March,  1790, 


aged  66  years,  and  his  widow,  in  Februa- 
ry, 1811,  aged  86.  The  town  was  organ- 
ixed  in  March,  1800.  Daniel  Tuthill  was 
first  town  clerk,  and  David  Carpenter  first 
representative,  both  chosen  that  year. 
There  is  a  small  society  of  Methodists, 
and  a  few  of  other  denominations.  The 
streams  are  several  of  the  head  branches 
of  West  river.  Salmon  formerly  came  up 
to  this  place,  from  the  Connecticut,  and 
were  taken  with  spears.  One  was  driv- 
en on  shore  by  a  dog  and  caught.  An 
excellent  road,  leading  from  Chester  to 
Manchester,  passes  through  the  township, 
on  which  a  mail  stage  runs  regularly 
every  day  in  the  week,  except  Sunday. 
There  are  here  3  school  districts  and 
school  houses,  3  saw  mills,  1  store  and  1 
Uvern.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  72; 
cattle,  555;  sheep,  1,191;  swine,  155; 
wheat,  bush.  320;  barley,  76;  oaU375; 
rye,  145 ;  buckwheat,  728 ;  Indian  corn, 
716  ;  potatoes,  13,550 ;  hay,  tons,  1^904  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  6,780;  wool,  2,350.  Popu- 
lation, 345. 

Laplot  River.  This  stream  rises,  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Hinesburgh,  and, 
running  northwesterly  through  a  comer 
of  Charlotte,  and  through  Shelbume,  fidla 
into  the  head  of  Shelbume  Bay.  It  is  a 
small  stream,  about  15  miles  in  length, 
and  affords  several  mill  sites.  Respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  this  stream,  tra- 
dition has  banded  down  the  following  sto- 
ries. In  the  fall  of  1775,  a  party  of  In- 
dians was  discovered,  making  their  way 
up  Shelbume  Bay,  in  their  bark  canoes. 
From  the  head  of  the  bay  they  proceeded 
about  100  rods  up  this  stream  and  landed 
on  the  west  side ;  and,  having  drawn  their 
canoes  on  shore  and  concealed  theip 
among  the  bushes,  they  proceeded  cau- 
tiously forward  for  the  purpose  of  surpri- 
sing and  plundering  the  setUement,  which 
was  about  half  a  mile  distant.  Their  mo- 
tions having  been  watched  and  the  alarm 
spread  among  the  settlers,  the  men  were 
mustered  to  the  number  of  ten,andacon> 
sultation  was  held  with  regard  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Concluding  that 
the  Indians,  if  vigorously  attacked,  would 
make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  their  canoes, 
it  was  agreed  that  three  of  their  number 
should  proceed  to  their  place  of  landing 
and  disable  their  canoes,  by  cutting  slits 
through  the  bark  in  various  places,  and 
then  conceal  themselves  near  by  and 
await  the  result ;  while  the  other  seven 
should  make  a  furious  and  tumultuous 
assault  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  already 
commenced  their  work  of  plunder.  The 
plot  succeeded  beyond  their  '  most  san» 
guine  expectations.  The  onset  of  the 
seven,  favored  by  the  approach  of  night 
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was  made  with  so  mach  show  and  spirit, 
as  to  jead  the  Indians  to  suppose  that 
they  were  assailed  by  a  force  far  superior 
to  their  own,  and  that  their  only  chance 
of  escape  consisted  in  a  hasty  retreat  to 
their  canoes.  They  accordingrly  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and,  beiD^r  closely 
pursued,  when  they  reached  their  landing 
place,  they  seized  their  canoes,  hurried 
them  into  the  stream,  and  leaped  on  board 
with  the  utmost  precipitation.  But  what 
was  their  surprise  when  they  found  their 
eanoes  were  disabled  and  were  all  filling 
with  water!  In  this  forlorn  condition 
they  were  attacked  by  the  three  men, 
who  had  lain  concealed  on  the  bank,  and 
the  pursuing  party  soon  coming  to  their 
aid,  the  Indians  were  all  shot,  while  strug- 
gling to  keep  themselves  afloat,  or  sunk 
to  rise  no  more — not  an  individual  being 
allowed  to  escape  to  tell  to  their  kindred 
the  tale  of  wo.  This  well  contrived  and 
successful  stratagem  gaye  name  to  Laplot 
(the plot)  River.  So  says  tradition.  An- 
other and  more  probable  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  name  is,  that,  during  the  co- 
lonial wars  and  before  any  seUlements 
were  made  in  these  parts,  an  ambush 
was  formed  near  the  mouth  of  this  stream 
for  an  English  scouting  party  which  was 
expected  that  way,  but  the  scout  getting 
intormation  of  the  plot,  managed  to  sur- 
prise and  defeat  the  liers-in-wait,  and  to 
•laughtei  the  greater  partof  their  number, 
and  nence  the  name  La  Plot.  But  these 
traditions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
this  river  undoubtedly  took  its  name  from 
the  point  in  the  west  part  of  Shelburne, 
called  on  the  early  French  maps  Pointe  au 
Pldtre  or  Plaster  Point.  It  was  formerly 
ofieB  written  La  Platte. 

Lkech*8  Stream,  proceeds  from  a  small 
pond  in  the  north  part  of  A  verill,  and  runs 
about  northeast  across  the  west  part  of 
Canaan,  and  falls  into  Leech's  pond, 
which  is  about  2  miles  wide  and  3  long, 
and  lies  about  half  in  Canada  and  half  in 
Vermont.  From  this  pond  the  stream 
runs  nearly  east  about  3  miles,  then  south- 
east into  Connecticut  river.  Its  mouth 
is  nearly  2  rods  wide. 

Leicester,  a  small  post  town  in  the 
south  part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  43*^ 
51'  and  long.  4^  0\  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Salisbury,  east  by  Groshen,  south  by 
wandon,  and  west  by  Whiting.  It  lies 
d  miles  south  from  Middlebury,  and  36 
southwest  from  Montpelier ;  and  was  char- 
tered Oct.  20, 1761.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  in  1773,  by  Jeremiah  Parker, 
from  Massachusetts.  The  settlement, 
however,  made  but  little  progress  till  af- 
ter the  revolution.  The  town  was  organ- 
ised in  1786.    Ebeneter  Child  was  first 


town  clerk,  and  John  Smith  first  repre* 
sentative.  The  Methodist  society  is  the 
most  numerous.  There  are  some  Bap 
tists,  Congregationalists,  and  Uniyersal 
ists.  The  principal  streams  are  Otter 
creek  and  Leicester  river.  The  former 
runs  through  the  township  near  the  west 
side,  and  the  latter  runs  across  the  north- 
west comer,  and  falls  into  Otter  creek. 
The  current  of  these  streams  is  very  slow, 
and  they  furnish,  in  this  township,  no 
sites  for  mills.  Lake  Dunmore  lies  part- 
ly in  this  township,  and  partly  in  Salisbo* 
ry.  There  are  two  other  ponds ;  one,  a 
little  south  of  lake  Dunmore,  is  )  of  anule 
long,  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  called 
Little  Pond,  and  the  other,  a  litUe  west 
of  lake  Dunmore,  is  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference,  and  is  .called  Mud  Pond. 
There  is  also  a  pond  east  of  lake  Don* 
more,  and  east  of  a  range  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  which  abounds  in  excellent 
trout.  The  other  ponds  furnish  ball  heads, 
perch,  and  trout.  The  principal  eleva- 
tion is  a  branch  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
running  through  the  eastern  part,  called 
Bald  hill.  The  soil  is -a  rich,  sandy  loam, 
interspersed  with  some  flats  of  clay. 
Alonff  the  river  are  valuable  tracts  of  in- 
tervale .  In  approaching  the  mountain  to- 
wards the  east,  the  soil  becomes  harder 
and  less  productive.  Statistics  of  1840.— 
Horses,  113;  cattle,  726;  sheep,  5,531; 
swine,  325;  wheat,  bush.  772;  oats,  3,- 
175 ;  rye,  863  ;  buckwheat,  24 ;  In.  com, 
3,321 ;  poUtoes,  10,960 ;  hay,  tons,  4,600; 
sugar,  lbs.  820:  wool,  12,900.  Popula- 
tion, 602. 

Lemimoton,  a  township  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Essex  county,  is  in  lat.  44^ 
53*  and  long.  5?  22',  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly by  Canaan,  easterly  by  Connecti- 
cut nver,  which  separates  it  from  Cole- 
brook,  N.  H.,  southerly  by  Bloomfield, 
and  westerly  by  A  verill.  It  lies  64  mtlae 
northeast  from  Montpelier,  and  was  char- 
tered June  29,  1762,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlements  in  this  township 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  margin  of  Con- 
necticut river.  There  are  three  large 
brooks  running  through  the  township, 
which  are  tributaries  to  the  Connecticut, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  cascade  of  50  feet. 
The  most  northerly  of  these  streams  is 
called  Willard's  brook.  The  Moaadnoe 
mountain  of  Vermont  lies  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  this  township.  The  towA 
is  divided  into  2  school  districts,  and  coa- 
Uins  2  saw  mills.  Statisties  of  1840.— 
Horses,  44  ;  cattle,  266  ;  sheep,  483 ; 
swine,  126 ;  wheat,  bash.  294 ;  barley,  65 ; 
oats,  1,120;  buckwheat,  1,112;  In.  com, 
163 ;  potatoes,  7,470 ;  hay,  tons,  503 ;  sn- 
gar,  lbs.  1,650 ;  wool,  757.  Popnlation^UM. 
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LEVOHFAIR  RITER. 


LEWIS  CREEK. — LINCOLN. 


LONDONDERRT. 


Lbmonfair  Riter,  18  a  branch  of  Ot- 
ter creek,  which  rises  in  Whiting  and  Or- 
well, runs  through  the  eastern  part  of 
Shorehani,  across  the  southeast  corner  of 
Bridport,  and  joins  Otter  creek  in  Wey- 
bridge.  There  are  some  mill  seats  near 
the  head  of  this  riyer,  but  it  is,  in  general, 
a  Tery  slugrgish,  muddy  stream.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  account  given  of  the  name 
of  this  stream.  As  some  of  the  early  set- 
tlers were  coming  into  this  part  of  the 
country,  they  arrived  at  this  muddy 
•tream,  and  seeing  the  difficulty  of  cross- 
ing it,  an  old  woman  of  the  company  ex- 
claimed, *'^  Ft  is  a  lam'tn-ta-ble  affair^*' 
and  this  exclamation,  contracted  into  Le- 
monfairj  became  ever  afterwards  the  name 
of  the  stream. 

Lewis,  an  uninhabited  township  six 
miles  square  in  the  northern  part  of  Essex 
county,  bounded  northeasterly  by  Averill, 
southeasterly  by  Bloomfield,  southwester- 
ly by  Wenlock,  and  northwesterly  by 
Avery's  gore.  It  was  chartered  June  29, 
1762.  It  is  mountainous,  and  has  no 
streams  of  consequence,  excepting  the 
north  branch  of  I^ulhegan  river  which 
crosses  the  northeast  corner. 

Lewis  Creek  rises  near  the  north  line 
of  Bristol,  runs  north  through  the  western 

5 art  of  Starksborough  and  eastern  part  of 
lonkton,  into  Hinesburgh,  thence  west- 
erly through  the  south  part  of  Hinesburgh 
and  the  southeast  comer  of  Charlotte,  and 
falls  into  lake  Champlain  in  Ferrisburgh, 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  mouth  of 
Little  Otter  creek.  The  mill  privileges 
on  this  stream  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  excellent. 

Lincoln,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast- 
em  part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44 <^ 
7'  and  long.  4°  5*,  and  bounded  north  by 
Starksborough  and  Fayston,  east  by  War- 
ren, south  by  Avery's  gore,  and  west  by 
Bristol,  It  lies  21  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  28  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington ;  was  granted  November  7,  and 
chartered  November  9, 1780,  to  Benjamin 
Bimonds  and  associates,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1790. 
The  first  settlers  were  mostly  of  the  de- 
nomination called  Friends,  or  Quakers. 
There  is,  at  present,  a  society  of  this  or- 
der who  have  a  house  for  public  worship. 
The  township  is  considerably  uneven. 
The  western  part  is  watered  by  New  Ha- 
ven river,  which  is  formed  here ;  and  sev- 
eral small  branches  of  Mad  river  rise  in 
the  eastern  part.  The  timber  is  princi- 
pally hard  wood  with  some  tracts  of 
•pruee.  The  town  is  divided  into  4  school 
districts,  and  contains  1  store  and  7  saw 
nillt.    ataH§tie»  of  1840.^Horses,  155; 


cattle,  880;  sheep,  3,094;  swine,  382; 
wheat,  bu.  860;  oats,  2150 ;  rye,  120 ;  buck- 
wheat, 187 ;  Indian  com,  J  ,080 ;  potatoes, 
20,400 ;  hay,  tons,  650  ;  sugar,  lbs.  29,510 ; 
wool,  9,000.     Population,  770. 

Little  Otter  Creek  rises  in  Monk- 
ton  and  New  Haven,  and  falls  into  lake 
Champlain  in  Ferrisburgh,  three  miles 
north  of  the  mouth  of  Otter  creek.  This 
stream  towards  its  mouth  is  wide  anii 
sluggish,  and  mns  through  a  tract  of  low. 
marshy  ground.  It  affords  but  few  mill 
privileges. 

Littleton.  Name  altered  to  Water-' 
ford,  March  9,  1797.     Ste  Waterford. 

Locust  Creek  is  a  small  mill  stream 
which  rises  in  Barnard,  and  falk  into 
White  river  in  Bethel.  It  is,  in  general, 
a  rapid  stream,  and  affords  several  good 
mill  seats. 

Londonderry,  a  post  town  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  Windham  county,  is 
in  lat.  44*^  7*  and  long.  4<^  ]9\  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Weston  and  a  part  of 
Land|prove,  east  by  Windham,  south  by 
Jamaica,  and  West  by  Landgrove.  it 
lies  30  miles  northeast  from  Bennington 
and  27  southwest  from  Windsor.  This 
township  was  chartered  Feb.  30, 1770,  by 
New-Tork,  by  the  name  of  Kent.  In 
1778,  the  lands  were  confiscated  on  ac- 
count of  James  Rogers,  the  principal  pro- 
prietor, becoming  a  tory,  and  leaving 
the  country.  Jt  was  regranted  by  the 
government  of  Vermont,  March  16, 1760, 
and  chartered  to  Edward  Aiken,  April  20, 
of  the  same  year.  In  the  years  1795  and 
97,  James  Rogers,  jr.,  petitioned  the  Le- 
gislature, and  obtained  all  the  confiscat- 
ed land,  which  remained  unsold.  The 
settlement  of  the  township  was  commen- 
ced about  the  year  1774,  by  James  Rogers, 
S.  Thompson  and  James  ratterson,  firom 
Londonderry,  N.  H.  There  are  here  m 
Baptist,  a  Congregational  and  a  Methodist 
church,  all  of  which  are  small.  Elder  Da- 
vid Sweet  was  ordained  over  the  Baptist 
church  in  June,  1820.  The  Congregation- 
alists  have  a  meeting-house,  erected  in 
1813.  The  epidemic  of  1812  and  '13  was 
very  mortal.  West  river  enters  the  town- 
ship from  Weston,  and  passes  through  it 
in  a  southerly  direction  into  Jamaica. 
West  river  receives  here  Winhall  river 
and  Utley  brook  from  the  west  and  a  con- 
siderable mill  stream  which  originates ' 
from  a  pond  in  Windham.  Mill  privileges 
are  numerous.  In  the  south  part  is  a  bed 
of  very  fine  clay  There  are  here  two 
small  villages.  Statisties  of  1 840 .-Horses, 
251  ;  cattle,  2,081  ;  sheep,  4,206 ;  swine, 
796 ;  wheat,  bus.  1,066 ;  barley,  971 ;  oats, 
9,753;  rye,  1,103;  buck-wheat,  1,039; 
Indian  com,   2,164;    potatoes,   41,579 
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hay,  tons,  3,422 ;  sugar,  lbs.  21,076 ;  wool, 
9,197.     Population,  1 ,216. 

Long  Pond.     See  Qlover. 

Lowell,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44*»  47' 
and  lonff.  4*'  21',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Troy,  Westfield,  Coventry  gore  and  a 
part  of  Montgomery,  southeast  by  Iras- 
burgh  and  Albany,  southwest  by  Eden 
and  Belvidere,  and  westerly  by  Avery's 
gore.  It  lies  36  miles  north  from  Mont- 
pelier,  and  42  northeast  from  Burlington. 
It  was  granted  March  6, 1787,  and  char- 
tered to  John  Kelly,  by  the  name  of  Kel- 
ly vale,  June  7,  J  791,  containing  39,000 
acres.  November  1, 1831,  the  name  was 
altered  to  Lowell.  During  the  revolu 
tionary  war  Col.  Hazen,  attempting  to 
open  a  road  from  Connecticut  river  to  St. 
Johns  in  Canada,  proceeded  with  a  part 
of  his  regiment  as  far  as  this  town8hip,and 
encamped,  for  some  days,  on  the  flat  near 
the  Missisco  river.  The  road  was  made 
passable  from  Peacham  to  this  place,  and 
was  cut  but  not  cleared  several  miles  fur- 
ther. The  first  permanent  settlement 
was  made  here  by  Majl  Wm.  Caldwell, 
in  April,  1806.  The  town  was  organized 
March  31, 1812,  and  Abel  Curtis  was  first 
town  clerk.  Asahel  Curtis  was  the  first 
representative,  and  Wm.  Caldwell,  Ashael 
Curtis  and  John  Harding,  the  first  select- 
men. The  first  company  of  Militia  was 
organized  in  June,  1819,  and  commanded 
by  Capt.  Horatio  Walker.  The  Missisco 
river  originates  in  a  small  pond  nearly  on 
the  line  oetween  this  township  and  Gden, 
and,  taking  a  northerly  course  and  receiv- 
ing a  number  of  considerable  tributaries, 
enters  Westfield  near  its  southeast  corner. 
Several  of  these  tributaries  are  sufficient 
for  mills,  and  the  river  is  increased  by 
them  to  considerable  magnitude,  forming 
meadows  of  considerable  extent  and  fertil- 
ity, before  leaving  the  township.  Al- 
though encompassed  by  mountains  on  all 
tides,  except  the  northeast,  much  of  the 
township  is  handsome  land,  easy  to  till 
and  generally  productive.  It  is  timbered 
mosUy  with  hard  wood,  with  some  tracts 
of  spruce  and  hemlock,  and  on  the  flats 
now  and  then  a  valuable  pine.  At  the 
grist  mill  of  Asahel  Curtis  near  the.  cen- 
tre of  the  township,  the  whole  river  pas- 
ses through  a  hole  in  the  solid  rock.  This 
natural  Bridge  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
fall  in  the  river  of  about  ten  feet.  The 
top  of  the  bridge  is  about  three  feet  wide, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  under  it  the  water  is  15 
feet  deep.  A  range  of  serpentine  passes 
through  this  township  in  a  northeasterly 
direction,  and  through  the  corner  of  West- 
field  into  Troy.     The  timber  on  this  range 


is  almost  exclusively  spruce  and  hemlock. 
The  serpentine  is  accompanied  with  beau- 
tiful,precious  serpentine  and  an  abundance 
of  very  fine  asbestus  and  amianthus.  The 
river  passes  through  the  range  and  also  the 
principal  road  leading  from  Craflsbury  to 
Montreal,  near  the  centre  of  the  township, 
where  the  serpentine  forms  a  considerable 
precipice.  Near  the  line  between  Low- 
ell and  Westfield,  and  but  a  few  rods  from 
the  road  leading  to  Troy,  the  serpentine 
forms  another  bluff,  called  Serpentine  hill. 
At  both  these  places  asbestus  is  plenty. 
Chlorite,  and  chlorite  slate  are  common, 
and  also  an  inferior  species  of  steatite,  or 
soapstone.  Bitter  spar  of  a  fine  quality, 
talc  and  magnetic  iron  are  found  in  con- 
nexion with  the  serpentine.  PuddingstoBe 
is  found  on  the  bank  of  the  Missisco  river. 
The  best  road  from  Builington  to  Stao- 
stead  passes  through  this  town.  There 
is  a  pleasant  little  village  near  the  centre 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  Hazen 'a 
Notch.  The  town  contains  2  stores,  I 
ffrist  and  3  saw  mills. — Statistics  of  IdM. 
Horses,  72;  cattle,  584;  sheep,  1,074 
swine,  348 ;  wheat,  bus.  591 ;  barley,  96 
oats,  2,444  ;  rye,  299 ;  buckwheat,  1,610 
Indian  corn,  WT;  potatoes,  22,417;  hay, 
tons,  1,084;  sugar,  lbs.  14,635;  wool, 
2,107.     Population,  431. 

Ludlow,  a  post  town  situated  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Windsor  county, 
borders  on  the  west  upon  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  contains  within  its  limits 
the  eastern  declivity  of  a  lofly  summit 
known  as  the  "Centre  Mountain."  It 
is  bounded  north  by  Plymouth,  east  by 
Cavendish  and  Chester,  south  by  Ando- 
ver  and  Weston,  and  its  western  line  pas- 
ses for  about  nine  miles  along  the  ridge  of 
highlands  which  separate  Windsor  and 
Rutland  counties,  and  form  the  boundary 
between  Ludlow  and  Mount  Holly.  The 
town  is  irregular  in  its  form,  the  greatest 
length  being  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
extreme  width  from  east  to  west,  south  of 
the  centre,  and  contains  about  30  square 
miles.  As  originally  chartered  it  embra- 
ced the  eastern  half  of  what  is  now  Mount 
Holly,  which,  with  the  eastern  half  of 
Wallingford,  was  afterwards  made  a  sep- 
arate township.  The  charter  bears  date 
Sept.  16,  1761,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
at  commencing  a  settlement  until  1784-5, 
when  Josiah  and  Jesse  Fletcher,  Simeon 
Read,  and  James  Whitney,  emigrants 
from  Massachusetts,  removed  withm  the 
limits  of  the  township,  and  began  their 
clearings  upon  the  alluvial  flats  bordering 
upon  Black  River.  The  only  relics  oT 
Indian  ownership  ever  discovered  within 
the  town  are  those  common  throughout 
the    state.    No   remarkable     events    or 
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tranM€tioiis,ezceptthe  kardihips  common 
lo  the  settlers  of  every  new  country,  char- 
acterized the  early  settlement  of  this  place. 
The  settlers  were  hardy  and  industrious, 
and  the  obstacles  of  nature,  the  unbroken 
forests,  and  the  miasmas  of  a  newly  open- 
ed country  were  gradually  overcome,  un- 
til, in  179®,  the  town  was  organized,  Jes- 
se Fletcher  beinff  chosen  first  town  clerk, 
and  Feter  Read,  aflerwards,  for  manv 
years  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  society,  first  representative.  There 
aie  in  town  a  Congregationalist,  a  Meth- 
odist, a  Universalist,  and  two  Baptist  soci- 
eties. The  Congregational  was  the  ear- 
liest organized.  In  the  summer  of  the 
year  175«  it  was  first  proposed  by  some  few 
of  the  sparse  population  to  commence  a 
meeting  for  public  worship  on  the  Sab- 
bath. It  was  accordingly  done,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  following  winter,  when 
it  was  discontinued.  It  was  again  resu- 
med the  following  spring,  and  so  contin- 
ned,  with  the  exception  of  the  winter  sea- 
sons^ for  several  years.  In  the  year  1803 
the  organiiation  of  a  church  was  first  pro- 
posed, but  time  was  needed  for  consulta- 
tion, and  the  formation  of  a  suitable  plan, 
and  articles  of  faith,  and  it  was  not  until 
Sept.  1606,  that  its  organization  was  com- 
pleted. It  then  consisted  of  twenty-four 
members.  They  held  monthly  conferences 
and  were  occasionally  supplied  with 
preaching  from  other  towns,  until  1810, 
when  Rev.  Peter  Read  became  their  pas- 
tor. He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  church,  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
deacon  in  1806>  and  in  that  capacity  con- 
ducted their  meetings  until  1808,  when 
be  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Rutland 
Association.  From  his  ordination  in  1810 
he  continued  their  pastor  until  1826,  when 
the  infirmities  of  affe  compelled  him  to  re- 
sign his  char^.  An  eminently  good  and 
pious  man,  his  many  virtues  and  long  life 
of  usefulness  endeared  him  as  a  father  to 
the  citizens  of  the  town,  and  the  members 
of  his  church.  The  society  occupied  for 
many  years  the  church  built  by  the  first 
settlers,  a  rough  and  old  fashioned  buil- 
ding, but  in  1^9  they  erected  a  new  and 
commodious  house.  The  Baptist  church 
was  not  organized  until  1825,  although 
they  had  had  stated  meetings,  and  been 
supplied  with  preaching  for  many  years 
previous.  As  early  as  1806  there  were  in 
town  thirteen  of  that  denomination.  Their 
meetings  at  that  time  were  frequent,  and 
uauallv  held  in  private  houses.  They 
were  for  several  years  conducted  by  Benj. 
Pierce,  not  an  ordained  minister,  but 
whose  memory  has  come  down  to  us  as 
that  of  a  spirited  and  devoted,  as  well  as 
successful  preacher.  For  many  years 
Ft.  hi.  14 


previous  to  their  organization  they  were 
considered  a  brancn  of  the  Cavendish 
church,  and  were  supplied  with  preach- 
ing from  that  town,  although  the  mem- 
bers were  manv  of  them  communicants 
with  the  churches  in  Andover  and  Ches- 
ter. At  their  organization  in  1825  they 
numbered  50  members.  The  formation 
of  the  second  Baptist  church  took  phice 
in  1834,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  temper- 
ance movement  of  that  period.  In_1840 
they  numbered  147  members,  and  in  the 
present  year  they  have  completed  and 
dedicated  a  new  and  elegant  house  of 
worship.  The  Universalist  society  was 
organized  in  1835,  and  occupy  a  very 
beautiful  church  erected  bv  them  in  1836. 
In  addition  to  the  houses  of  worship  above 
mentioned,  there  is  one  in  town  erected 
in  1819  as  a  union  house,  and  owned,  as 
were  the  first  churches  in  nearly  e?ery 
town,  in  common  by  the  different  denomt*- 
nations. 

The  Black  River  Academy,  a  literary 
institution,  chartered  by  the  legislature  in 
1835,  is  located  here.  The  building  occu- 
pies a  commanding  situation  near  the 
centre  of  the  village,  and  for  beauty  of 
prospect  is  unrivalled  by  any  place  in  the 
vicinity.  A  very  respectable  apparatus 
is  attached  to  it,  and  it  bids  fair  to  stand 
amon^  the  first  of  the  academical  institu- 
tions in  the  state.  A  town  library  has 
been  commenced  by  the  public  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants,  numbering  now  about 
300  volumes.  The  town  is  divided  into 
15  school  districts,  each  provided  with 
convenient  buildings  for  the  accommoda^ 
tion  of  schools. 

The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  on  both  sides  of 
Black  river,  and  in  1837  numbered  765 
inhabitants.  It  contains  4  stores,  doing 
the  business  of  the  town,  and  of  an  exten- 
sive section  of  country  centering  here, 
2  large  woollen  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, a  grist  and  saw  mill,  mechanics  to 
supply  the  population  of  many  miles 
about,  and  nearly  100  dwelling  houses. 
There  is  another  small  village  in  the  east 
part  of  the  town,  containing  a  comb  man- 
ufactory, doing  a  flourishing  business,  a 
mill  for  grinding  whetstones,  and  several 
mechanics. 

Black  river  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  and  has  many  valua- 
ble mill  seats ;  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  widens  into  four  large  basins, 
the  largest  in  Ludlow  being  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  one  mile  in  diameter,  known  as 
the  Ludlow  and  Plymouth  ponds.  In  the 
north  west  corner  of  the  town  is  the 
"Tiney  pond,"  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  and  nearly  half  a 
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mile  m  diameter.  No  itream  tuppliet  it, 
but  a  Bmall  riyulet  pasfes  from  it,  tamb- 
linff  from  one  rock  to  another  in  its  rug- 
ged course,  until,  afler  passing  half  a 
mile,  it  empties  into  the  largest  Ludlow 
pond.  The  only  fish  it  contains  is  that 
commonly  called  the  horn  pout.  There 
is  another  large  collection  of  water  in  the 
western  part  of  the  town,  and  several  ex- 
tensive bogs  upon  both  sides  of  the  river, 
now  presenting  only  a  surface  of  mud, 
covered  many  feet  deep  with  moss,  but 
evidently  once  the  bed  of  mountain  ponds. 
These  bogs  afford  the  botanist  many  rare 
and  curious  varieties  of  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers. The  soil  upon  the  river  is  alluvial, 
and  throughout  the  town  is  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  for  grazing  and  cultivation. 
The  timber  is  mostly  hard  wood,  the  va- 
rieties of  maple,  beech,  birch  and  ash. 
The  declivity  of  Centre  mountain  abounds 
in  spruce  and  hemlock,  and  the  two  high- 
est of  the  table  lands  in  town  were  found 
at  its  first  settlement  heavily  wooded  with 
a  growth  of  pine  of  the  largest  size.  The 
prevailing  rock  is  mica  slate,  and,  imbed- 
ded in  masses,  or  forming  independent 
boulders,  are  found  the  white,  ferrugi- 
nous and  smoky  quartz,  black  and  green 
hornblende,  and  steatite,  with  localities 
of  ligniform  asbestos,  its  strands  fVom  12 
to  S4  inches  in  length,  plumbago,  galena, 
and  garnet.  In  the  western  part  of  the 
town,  are  quarries  of  the  carbonate  min- 
gled with  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  con- 
taining beautiful  specimens  of  calcareous 
spar.  In  the  eastern  border  is  a  lofty 
range  of  serpentine,  containing  the  harder 
varieties  of  asbestos,  talc  and  homstone, 
and  forming,  near  the  line  of  Cavendish, 
that  most  oeautiful  variety  of  marble 
known  by  the  name  of  the  verd  antique. 
Limestone  and  serpentine  mingle,  and 
produce  every  possible  shade  of  green, 
from  the  lightest  grass  to  an  almost  per* 
feet  blkck,  and  these  shades  running  into 
each  other  in  a  most  pleasing  and  appar- 
ently never  ending  variety.  By  the  per- 
severance and  energy  of*^  Mr.  I.  Hills, 
rrries  have  been  opened,  and  tables, 
places,  and  other  articles  produced 
which  bid  fkir  to  rival  the  productions  of 
any  state.  This  range  of  serpentine  un- 
doubtedly once  formed  the  eastern  barrier 
of  a  large  body  of  water,  whose  waves 
rolled  over  the  central  part  of  Ludlow, 
and  all  that  portion  of  Plymouth  extend- 
ing from  the  line  of  Ludlow  to  the  source 
of  Black  river.  That  such  a  collection  of 
water  once  existed,  and  that  it  was 
drained  by  the  wearing  away  of  the  ser- 
pentine range  through  a  long  course  of 
years  is  evident  from  traces  of  the  action 
of  water  upon  the  rocks,  many  feet  above  | 


their  present  level  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  from  the  suocewive  tiers  of 
alluvial  table  lands,  which,  at  di&rent 
heights,  and  successively  in<»eajnng  dis- 
tances from  the  river,  now  furnish  the 
most  fertile  land  in  the  town.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  village  is  a  curioee 
elevation  of  earth,  whose  formation  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that 
at  this  point  two  streams  once  mingled 
their  waters  in  the  lake,  forming  an  eddy, 
and  depositing  the  gravel  and  soA  wfai^ 
the  fall  and  spring  rains  would  loosen 
from  the  surrounding  hills.  And,  in  fact, 
the  conformation  of  the  oountry  about 
shows  that  once  a  stream  came  mnn  the 
northwest,  in  what  is  now  the  channel  of 
Black  river,  and  another  from  the  souths 
between  the  range  of  «*  Centre"  and 
*^  South  mountains"  and  ^*  Bear  hill,"  is 
what  is  now  the  channel  of  '*  Jewell 
brook"  so  called,  and  mingled  their  wa- 
ters at  this  very  point.  This  elevation, 
called  in  common  parlance  the  ^Hcg 
back,"  is  about  75  feet  in  height,  40  rode 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  with  just 
thickness  enough  from  north  to  south  to 
admit  a  narrow  foot  path  upon  its  som- 
mit,  and  as  steep  as  the  earth  and  stooee 
will  lie,  while  on  every  side  it  stands  per- 
fectly detached  from  the  neighboring 
hills,  and  surrounded  by  alluvial  fiats. 
Its  composition  is  earth,  pebbles,  and 
small  stones,  all  rounded  evidently  by  the 
action  of  water,  and  without  any  of  the 
angular  points  and  sharp  comers  found 
on  stones  freshly  detached  from  their  na- 
tive ledge,  and  arranged  in  regular  strata 
consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  earth, 
sand  and  pebbles,  dipping  at  an  an^ 
corresponding  with  the  si^  of  the  hiUL 
Below  OutUmsville,  in  Cavendish,  three 
miles  below  the  point  where  the  serpen- 
tine range  crosses  the  stream,  is  anoth- 
er of  those  rocky  barriers  which  oeee 
dammed  up  the  waters  of  Black  river. 
The  water  has  there  worn  its  bed  an  hun- 
dred feet  deep  through  cliffs  of  mica  slate, 
for  nearly  a  mile,  leaving  traees  of  its 
tremendous  effort  in  the  huge  and  dis- 
jointed masses  of  rock,  the  ragged  and 
overhanging  cliffs  which  present  them* 
selves  upon  both  sides  of  its  channel 
throughout  the  whole  course: — while, 
commencing  at  the  head  of  the  eieeeat 
rapids,  and  passing  off*  southerly  tttfovgh 
a  portion  of  Chester  into  Springfiekl, 
through  what  is  now  the  gulf  road,  to  the 
latter  town,  are  traces  of  the  ancient  bed 
of  the  river,  consisting  of  cliffs  and  large 
masses  of  stone,  worn  deep  in  various 
places,  and  presenting  large  and  numer- 
ous cavities,  evidently  the  result  of  the 
action  of  pebbles  whirled  by  the  eddies  ef 
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tbe  Btreaim.  The  hiffbest  of  the  table 
lands  in  Lodlow,  of  wnioh  there  are  three 
«leyations,  waa  andoobtedlj  formed  bj 
the  lake  while  ia  its  original  form ;  and 
tbe  saoeeMiTe  disraptions  of  the  serpen- 
tine  range,  before  mentioned,  and  the 
barrier  at  tbe  head  of  Button's  falls, 
would  easily  account  for  the  formation  of 
the  two  lower  tiers. 

Iron  ore  of  the  purest  kind,  and  equal 
to  the  FrancoBia  ore,  has  been  found  on 
^Bear  Hill,"  a  lofty  eminence  in  tbe 
•onthwest  corner  of  the  town ;  and,  min- 
gled with  the  common  ore,  are  found 
Basses  of  the  native  magnet,  beautiful 
•peciraens  of  the  specular  and  micaceous 
•xydes,  and  the  sulphnret  of  iron.  On 
tbs  serpentine  range,  in  the  south  east 
corner  of  the  town,  are  found  masses  of 
chlorite,  containing  the  magnetic  oxyde 
of  iron  in  handsome  octaedral  chrystals. 
Separate  them  from  their  bed,  and  the 
magnet  of  Bear  Hill  will  pick  them  up  in 
any  quantity.  Isolated,  but  most  elegant 
npecimens  of  cacholong,  amethyst,  and 
epidote  in  chrystals,  have  been  also 
fonnd. 

Bears  are  still  common  upon  the  moun- 
tain :  deer  are  occasionally  seen ;  the 
w(^f  and  wild  cat,  in  the  earlier  period  of 
the  settlement,  abounded  in  the  forests, 
and  the  otter  in  the  streams.  The  woods 
•re  still  well  stored  with  game  of  the 
smaller  kinds,  and  the  ponds  and  brooks 
are  the  resort  of  ishermen  for  miles.  Sta- 
lMttc#e/1840.— Horses.  277;  cattle,  1,906; 
sheep,  4,661 ;  swine,  693 ;  wheat,  bus. 
1,386;  barley,  93;  oats,  7,821 ;  rye,  583; 
buckwheat,  643 ;  Indian  com,  3,060 ;  po- 
Utoes,  23,626;  hay,  tons,  3,600;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,154;  wool,  9,060.  Population,  1363. 

Od.,  1841.  F.  T.  w. 

LuifKNBUBOH,  a  post  town  in  Essex 
oo«Bty,  is  in  lat.  44'^  28'  and  \ong.b*»  15', 
oontaining  46  square  miles.  It  lies  45  miles 
east  northeast  from  Montpelier,  is  bound- 
ed northwest  by  Victoiy,  northeast  by 
Guildhall,  southeast  by  Connecticut  riv- 
er, southwest  by  Concord,  and  is  opposite 
to  Dalton,  in  N.  H.  It  was  chartered 
July  5,  1763,  and  granted  to  David  Page, 
Jonathan  Grout  and  others.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  precise  time  when  the 
first  settlement  of  this  town  was  com- 
■lenced.  The  settlement  which  was  be- 
gun in  the  lower  part  of  Guildhall  about 
the  year  1764  was  long  thought  to  be  in 
this  township  ;  and  one  of  the  farms,  ly- 
in  a  bow  of  Connecticut  river,  which  was 
first  occupied,  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
<«Lanenburgh  farm."  This  town  was 
probably  settled  as  early  as  1770,  and  was 
organised  ^^at  a  meeting  of  the  major 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  &pt.  11,  1761.*' 


David  Hopkins  was  first  town  clerk.  Tbe 
religious  denominations  are  Congreffa- 
tionalists.  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The 
Congregational  church  in  Lunenburgh 
was  organized  in  1802,  and  then  consist- 
ed of  16  members.  The  male  members 
of  the  society  for  settling  and  supporting 
a  minister  of  this  order,  amounted  to  26, 
and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year  they 
settled  the  Rev.  John  Willard  for  their 
pastor.  He  continued  his  connexion  with 
them  till  the  spring  of  1822,  but  did  not 
preach  constantly  during  several  of  the 
last  years.  On  the  16th  of  July  of  this 
year,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Anson  Hub- 
bard, who  was  dismissed  July  6,  1825, 
and  was  succeeded  January  10,  1827,  by 
Jeremiah  Glines,  the  present  minister. 
Their  meeting  house  was  erected  about 
1789.  The  Rev.  £.  L.  Clark  is  minister 
of  the  Baptist  society,  and  the  Rev.  £. 
Petingill  of  the  Methodist.  The  latter 
built  a  house  of  worship  in  1839.  Tbe 
Baptists  also  erected  a  small  meeting- 
house many  years  ago.  The  dysentary 
was  very  mortal  here  in  1822,  as  was  the 
canker  rash  in  1832.  Some  part  of  thki 
township  is  extremely  stoney,  particu- 
larly the  southwestern,  next  to  Concord, 
where  the  ground  is  alnoost  wholly  cover- 
ed with  detached  rolling  masses  of  gray 
granite.  The  earth  to  a  considerable 
depth  appears  to  be  a  diluvial  formation, 
consisting  of  rounded  masses  of  granite 
imbedded  in  clay  and  gravel.  The  north 
eastern  part  is  less  stoney  and  presents  a 
valuable  farming  country,  particularly 
the  flats  along  the  river,  which  are  a  deep 
alluvial  deposit  and  very  productive. 
The  timber  is  generally  hard  wood.  The 
road  from  Danville  to  Guildhall  passes 
thrcmgh  this  town.  Connecticut  river 
waters  the  southeastern  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  near  the  south  corner  com- 
mences the  Fifteen  mile  falls.  Its  other 
waters  are  Jfeal^s  pond  near  the  centre  o^ 
the  town,  which  is  about  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  J{eaVs  branch^ 
which  passes  through  it,  and  Catboto 
branch  which  rises  in  Guildhall  and  runs 
through  the  east  comer  into  Connecticut 
river.  These  are  both  considerable  mill 
streams.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious 
and  enterprising.  The  town  is  dividecf 
into  11  school  districts,  which  are  furnish- 
ed with  school  houses.  There  are  2  stores, 
1  tavern,  1  grist  and  3  saw  mills,  1  ful- 
ling mill,  1  carding  machine,  2  tanneries, 
1  starch  factory,  2  clover  mills,  &c. — 
Statistics  of  1740.— Horses,  325;  cattle, 
1,888;  sheep,  3,549;  swine,  917;  wheat, 
bush.  3,308;  barley,  462;  oats,  11,960; 
rye,  761;  buckwheat,  1,066;  Indian 
com,  1,628;  potatoes,  81,630;  bay,  tons, 
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3,558;   lugar,  lbs.  18,310;  wool,   6,147. 
Population,  1,130. 

LuTTERLOH.  Name  altered  to  Albany, 
Oct.  30,  1315.     See  Mhan^, 

Lynooh,  a  post  township  in  Caledonia 
county,  is  situated  in  lat.  44*'  22'  and 
long.  4°  58\  containing  23,040  acres,  or 
36  square  miles.  It  is  34  miles  northeast- 
erly from  Montpelier,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Sutton  and  Burke,  east  by  Kir- 
by,  south  by  St.  Johnsbury  and  west  by 
Wheelock.  This  town  was  surveyed  be- 
fore any  of  the  towns  around  it  and  was 
laid  exactly  square.  Hence  its  regulariUr 
and  the  irregularity  of  those  adjacent.  It 
was  granted  Nov.  2,  and  chartered  Nov.20, 
1780,  to  Jonathan  Arnold  and  his  asso- 
ciates. The  settlement  of  the  town 
was  commenced  by  Daniel  Gaboon,  jr. 
in  April,  1788.  He  continued  here  with 
■everal  workmen  till  the  ensuing  fall, 
whan  he  returned  to  Windham,  N.  H. 
his  former  place  of  residence,  to  pass  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  he  again  returned, 
and  several  others  began  settlements.  In 
March,  1791,  there  were  six  or  seven 
fiimilies  in  town  and  several  young  men 
without  families  had  commenced,  so  that 
on  th  4th  day  of  July,  1791,  the  town  was 
organized  and  the  first  town  officers  elect- 
ed. On  the  20th  June,  1792,  there  were 
30  legal  voters  in  town.  From  this  time 
for  a  number  of  years  the  progress  of  the 
settlement  was  very  rapid.  Daniel  Ga- 
boon, jr.  the  first  settler,  deceased  June 
11,  1793,  and  was  the  first  person  who 
died  in  the  town.  The  Methodist  church 
in  this  town  is  much  the  most  numerous. 
The  other  denominations  are  Gongrega- 
tionalists,  Baptists  and  Freewill  Baptists. 
The  Gongregational  church  was  organ- 
ised Nov,  30, 1817;  settled  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel G.  Tenney,  June  29,  1825,  who  was 
dismissed  Jan.  19,  183J  ;  settled  the  Rev. 
Amos  Blanchard,  Jan.  9,  1833,  who  was 
dismissed  in  1736,  and  settled  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Scales,  jr.  the  present  minister 
Dec.  27,  1837.  This  church  consists  of 
96  members.  Of  the  other  denomina- 
tions, we  have  no  particulars.  Passump- 
sic  river  waters  this  town.  It  crosses  the 
north  line  of  Lyndon  150  rods  from  the 
northeast  corner,  and  runs  a  southwest- 
erly course  till  it  has  passed  the  centre  of 
the  town  100  rods ;  thence  southeasterly 
about  two  miles,  and  thence  southerly 
till  it  crosses  the  south  line  of  the  town, 
two  miles  west  of  the  southeast  corner. 
Its  average  width  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  southerly  is  about  125  feet^  The 
principal  tributaries  which  it  receives  in 
Lyndon  are  the  N^th  branch,  Miller's 
river.  South  branch  and  Hawkins*  brook, 
all  of  which  are  sufficiently    large  for 


mills.  At  the  Great  falis  in  the  Pm- 
sumpsic,  near  the  south  part  of  the  town, 
the  water  descends  about  65  feet  in  the 
distance  of  30  rods.  At  the  LUtU  falls 
one  mile  above,the  water  descends  18  feet, 
affording  excellent  situations  for  milb  and 
water  machinery.  '  Agaric  mineral  hi 
found  in  this  township,  forming  the  hot* 
tom  of  two  ponds  of  several  acres  in  ex- 
tent. It  is  white  and  soft,  soils  the  fin- 
gers and  may  be  used  instead  of  chalk, 
which  it  resembles,  but  is  much  less  com- 
pact. It  has  been  employed  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  Spanish  white  is  appli- 
ed; and,  also,  for  white- washing.  The 
thickness  of  the  beds  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.*  Lyndon  is  a  verr  valuable 
township.  Its  soil  is  a  rich  loam,  freo 
from  stone,  easy  to  cultivate  and  very 
productive.  At  "  Lyndon  Gorner  "  is  a 
neat  and  pleasant  Tillage  containing  an 
academy,  meeting-houses,  &c.  and  Uiere 
is  a  meeting-house  near  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  are  4  stores,  8  saw,  2  grist 
and  1  fullinff  mill,  and  2  tanneries.  Sf«- 
tistics  of  1840.— Jlorses,  546;  eattle^ 
3,359 ;  sheep, 8,786;  swine,  1,931 ;  wheat^ 
bush.  3,370;  barley,  655;  oats,  35,376; 
rye,  155;  buck- wheat,  3,350;  Indian 
corn,  7,277,  potatoes,  113,934;  bay,ton», 
6,015  ;  sugar,  lbs.  68,364  ;  wool,  15,850. 
Population,  1,753. 

Mad  River,  rises  in  Avery's  gore,  rune 
north  into  Warren,  thence  northeasterly 
through  Waitsfield  and  fiUls  into  the  Win* 
ooski  in  Moretown,  receiving  in  is  course 
a  great  number  of  small  tributaries^  It  is 
a  rapid  stream  with  a  rocky  bottom,  an4 
affords  a  number  of  good  sites  for  mills. 
Its  length  is  about  20  miles. 

Maidstonk,  a  township  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Essex  county,  is  in  lat.  44*>  30' 
and  long.  5^  19*,  and  is  bounded  north- 
erly by  Brunswick,  easterly  by  Connec- 
ticut river  which  separates  it  from  Norti»- 
umberland,  N.  H.  southerly  by  GuildhaU 
and  a  part  of  Granby,  an^  westerly  by 
Ferdinand.  It  lies  53  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier  and  was  chartered  Oct. 
12,  1761,  containing  17,472  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  township  was,  probably, 
commenced  about  the  year  1 770,  but  the 
population  has  remained  nearly  the  same 
since  the  year  1791.  This  township  is 
watered  by  Paul's  stream,  which  runs 
through  the  north  part,  and  by  Maidstone 
lake,  which  is  three  miles  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide,  lying  in  the  western  part 
and  discharging  its  waters  into  PMi*» 
stream.  The  settlement  here  is  mostfy 
confined  to  tbe  margin  of  Connecticot 
river,  along  which  a  road  passes  through 
the  township.  Statistics  of  J  840.— Horses 
77;    cattle,   476;    sheep,   U^l^'>  swine 
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305 ;  wheat,  bnsfa.  8S3 ;  barley,  283 ;  oats, 
3,965;  rye,  150;  buck- wheat,  1,069; 
Indian  corn,  962;  potatoes,  15,310;  hay, 
tons,  863 ;  sogart  lbs.  11,200 ;  wool,  3,356. 
Population,  27\. 

Manchester,  a  post  and  half  shire 
town  in  Bennington  eounty,  is  in  lat.  43^ 
10'  and  long.  4®  I*,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Dorset,  east  by  Winhall,  south  by  Sun- 
derland and  west  by  Sandgate.  It  is  22 
miles  north  from  Bennington,  48  from 
Troy  and  32  south  from  Rutland.  It  was 
chartered  Aug.  ll,1761,containing  about 
40  square  miles.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  in  1764  by  Sam- 
uel Rose  and  others  fVom  Dutchess  coun- 
ty,N.T.  The  town  was  orjpanized  in  1766, 
and  Stephen  Mead  was  nrst  town  clerk. 
It  was  first  represented  in  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1778,  by  Gideon  Ormsby  and 
Stephen  Washburn.  The  religious  soci- 
eties are  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and 
Epicopalians.  The  two  former  have  been 
under  the  care  of  successive  pastors  from 
an  early  period,  but  we  hare  not  been  able 
to  obtain  particulars.  The  present  minis- 
ter of  the  Congregational  church  is  the 
Rey.  James  Anderson.  The  Episcopal 
church,  called  Zion^s  Churchy  is  one  of 
the  oldest  in  the  stete.  In  Oct.  1782,  24 
persons  here  united  in  inviting  the  Rev. 
Gideon  Bostwick  to  the  care  of  the  par- 
ish. The  Rey.  James  Nichols  and  the 
Rev.Daniel  Barber  were  also  early  minis- 
ters. FVom  1802  to  1825  the  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Bronson  oflSciated  half  the  time,  and 
from  1825  to  '33,  the  whole  time,  when  he 
resigned  and  left  the  diocese.  The  Epis- 
copal church  was  built  in  1821,  at  the  vil- 
lage called  Factory  Point.  The  ministers 
since  1833,  have  been  the  Rev.  Freeman 
Lane,  Rev.  A.  H.  Cull,  and  Rev.  John 
T.  Sabine,  who  is  the  present  rector. — 
Communicants,  35.  There  are  here  four 
practising  physicians  and  four  attorneys. 
The  principal  stream  is  the  Battenkill, 
which  rises  in  Dorset  and  runs  through 
the  township  in  a  southwesterly  direction. 
It  receives  here  as  tributaries.  Lye  brook. 
Bourne  brook.  Glebe  brook,  and  Milt 
brook .  These  streams  afford  a  great  num- 
ber of  excellent  mill  privileges.  The  hab- 
itable parts  of  this  township  lie  between 
the  Green  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
Equinox  mountain  on  the  west.  The 
latter  is  the  highest  summit  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  and  is,  according  to  the 
the  admeasurement  of  Capt.  A.  Partridge, 
52915  f^et  above  the  site  of  the  court- 
house in  Manchester  south  village,  and 
3706  feet  above  tide  water.  Through  the 
east  part  of  the  township  runs  a  range  of 
granular  quartz  from  north  to  south.  Con- 
tiguous and  parallel  to  this  on  the  west  is 


a  range  of  transition  granular  lime  rook, 
and  here  are  inexhaustible  quantities  of 
beautiful  white  marble,  J50,000  worth  of 
which,  is  anually  exported.  The  most  in- 
teresting minerals  are  calcarious  spar,  sta- 
lactites, mica,  feldspar,  and  specular  oxyde 
of  iron.  On  the  farm  of  J.  S.  Petibone, 
is  ah  extensive  bed  of  agaric  mineral  and 
calcarious  tufa.  The  soil  is  various,  be- 
ing primitive,  diluvial  and  alluvial.  The 
diluvial  beds  of  sand  are-  of  great  val- 
ue in  the  sawing  and  manufacture  of 
marble.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Equinox 
mountain,  upon  a  farm  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  late  Hon.  Richard  Skinner,  is 
a  cavern,  which  has  been  explored  sever- 
al rods  in  different  directions,  but  its  ex- 
tent has  never  yet  been  ascertained.  There 
are  two  pleasant  villages  called  the  north 
or  Factory  Point,  and  south  village.  The 
south  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
elevated  ground.  It  contains  a  bank,  a  jail 
erected  in  1787  in  connexion  with  a  court 
house,  an  academy,  built  in  1818,  an  ele- 
gant brick  court-house  built  in  1822,  a 
meeting  house,  the  Burr  seminary,*  sev* 
eral  stores,  taverns,  mechanics'  shops,  &c. 
The  town  is  divided  into  ten  school  dis« 
tricts,  with  '  school  houses.  There  are  4 
stores,  1  grist  and  12  saw  mills,  1  woollen 
factory,  and  1  tannery.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  320;  cattle«  1,351 ;  sheep, 
7,989;  swine,  691;  wheat,  bush.  1,481; 
oat8,9,145 ;  rye,l,088 ;  buck-wheat,  2,073  ; 
Indiancom, 5,764;  potatoes, 30,567 ;  hay, 
tons,  3,5.53  ;  sugar,  lbs.  34,950;  wool, 
23,010.    Population,  1,590. 

Mansfield,  a  township  in  the  south 
part  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  44^  29* 
and  long.  4  ^  13',  and  is  bounded  north- 
erly by  Sterling,  easterly  by  Stow,  south- 
erljr  by  Bolton,  and  westerly  by  Underbill. 
It  is  situated  20  miles  northwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  the  same  distance  east 
f>om  Burlington ;  was  chartered  June  8, 
1763,  containing  23,040  acres.  Nov.  15, 
1839,  the  western  part  of  this  township 
was  annexed  toUnderhill.  In  the  year  ISOO 
this  township  contained  12  inhabitants. 
The  settlement  was  commenced  a  short 
time  previous  The  eastern  part  of  the 
township  adioining  Stow,  is  an  excellent 
tract  of  land,  and  to  this  the  settlement 
is  confined.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
township  is  very  mountainous  and  inca- 
pable of  ever  being  settled.  The  eastern 
part  is  watered  by  two  considerable 
branches  of  Waterbury  river.  The  town  is 
organized  and  has  been  several  years  rep- 
resented in  the  General  Assembly.  The 
highest  land  in  the  state  is  in  this  town, 
the  highest  summit,  called  the  Chin,  be- 
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ing  near  the  northweet  corner.  SUtitHcs 
4»/1840.^Honies,37;  caUle,402;  sheep, 
870 ;  swine,  190;  wheat,  bosh.  633 ;  bar- 
ley, 12 ;  oats,  528 ;  rye,  88 ;  Indian  corn, 
372;  potatoes,  10,810;  hay,  tons,  599; 
sugar,  lbs.  4,700;  wool,  1,027.  Popolap 
tion,  223. 

MAHsriiLD  Mountains,  extend  through 
the  township  of  Mansfield  from  north  to 
•onth.  They  belong  to  the  western  range 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  exhibit  some 
of  the  lohiest  summits  in  the  sUte.  From 
a  distance,  these  mountains  are  thought  to 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  &ce  of  a  man 
lying  on  his  back ;  and  hence,  the  two  most 
prominent  summits  are  denominated  the 
AVwa  and  the  Chin,  The  Ghm  is  the  high- 
est land  in  Vermont,  according  to  C^t. 
A.  Partridge's  admeasurement,  and  is 
4,279  feet  Shore  tide  water.  The  height 
of  the  N<^  above  tide  water  U  3,983  feet. 
According  to  the  trigonometrical  meas- 
urements of  £.  F.  Johnson,  Esq.,  the 
height  of  the  Chin,  is  4,359  feet,  and  of 
Camel's  Hump,  4,220.  See  Diagram^part 
I,  page  Z. 

MAaLBOROuoH,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  42^ 
53'  and  long.  4**  26',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Newfane  and  a  part  of  Dover,  east  by 
^rattleboro'  and  a  part  of  Dummerston, 
south  by  Halifax,  and  west  by  Wilming- 
ton. It  lies  24  miles  east  from  Benniikg^ 
ton  and  44  miles  southwest  from  Windsor. 
The  township  is  6  miles  square.  It  was 
chartered  April  29,  1751,  but  the  charter 
was  forfeited  in  consequence  of  not  com- 
plying with  its  requisitions.  The  propri- 
etors urged  as  a  reason  for  their  neglect 
the  intervention  of  the  Indian  and  French 
war,  and  succeeded  in  getting  their  char- 
ier renewed  by  the  same  authority.  New 
Hampshire,  Sept.  21,  1761.  The  charter 
was  given  to  one  Timothy  D wight,  and 
his  associates,  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
its  vicinity.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1763,  by 
Abel  Stockwell,  from  West  Springfield, 
Mass^  and  Thomas  Whitmore,  irom  Mid- 
dletown,  Ct.  Whitmore  came  in  by  the 
way  of  Haltfiix,  and  settled  in  the  south 
part  of  the  town,  and  Stockwell  by  the 
way  of  Brattleboro',  and  settled  in  the 
eastern  border.  These  families  spent  near- 
ly a  year  in  town,  and  endured  many 
jiardships,  without  any  knowledge  of  each 
other,  each  considering  his  own  the  only 
fiimily  in  town.  Whitmore  brought  his 
provisions  from  Deerfield,  Mass.,  on  his 
back,  distance  from  20  to  30  miles.  Mrs. 
Whitmore  spent  most  of  the  winter  of 
1765  alone,  her  husband  being  absent  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  calling,  as  a  tinker. 
Mrs.  Whitmore  was  very  useful  to  the 


settlers,  both  as  a  nvrss  and  a  midwile. 
She  possessed  a  vigorous  constitution,  and 
frequently  travelled  through  the  woods  mi 
snow  shoes,  from  one  part  of  the  (own  to 
another,  both  by  night  and  day,  torelieye 
the  distressed.  She  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  87  years,  officiated  as  midwife  at 
more  than  2,000  births,  and  never  lost  a 
patient.  The  first  town  meeting  on  rec- 
ord was  held  May  8, 1775,  and  WiUiam 
Mather  was  the  first  town  clerk.  Anoih- 
er  meeting  was  held  on  the  22d  of  tlte 
same  month,  to  know  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  the  impending  war 
with  Great  Britain.  At  this  meeting  they 
passed  the  ibllowinj^  resolutions :  **  Mi" 
solved^  We  will,  each  of  us,  at  the  expense 
of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  to  the  last  eji- 
tremity,  unite  and  oppose  the  Isst  crasl, 
unjust  and  arbitrary  acts  of  the  British 
Parliament  passed  for  the  sole  purpose  •€ 
raising  a  revenue,  dee,  R$»ol9ed^  We  wiU 
be  contented  and  subject  to  the  Hon.  Con- 
tinental Congress  in  all  thin^  which  they 
shall  resolve  for  the  peace,  safety,  and 
welfare  of  the  American  colonies."  When 
the  news  of  the  Lexington  battle  reached 
here,  several  young  men  shouldered  their 
guns  and  hastened  to  the  field  of  actisn. 
In  1777,  Capt  Francis  Whitau>re  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  at 
Windsor,  and  in  1778  Dr.  Samuel  King 
was  sent  as  the  first  representative  to  tke 
legislature,  which  met  that  year  at  Wind- 
sor.  The  Congregational  church  in  this 
town  was  organized  by  Rev.  Joseph  Ly- 
man, D.  D.,  of  Hatfield,  Mass.,  Oct  90, 
1776.  It  consisted,  at  first,  of  nine  n^le 
and  eight  female  members.  On  the  9th 
of  December,  1778,  the  Rev.  Gershom  C. 
Lyman,  D.  D.  was  ordained  and  settled 
over  this  church  and  society,  he  having 
preached  here  about  one  year  before  this 
time.  Mr.  Lvman  continued  ably  and 
faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of  kis 
sacred  office  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  the  13th  of  April, 
1813,  in  the  6lst  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
35th  of  his  ministry.  In  his  last  sickness 
he  was  an  example  of  patience  and  resign 
nation,  and  di«;d  in  the  full  faith  of  that 
gospel  which  he  had  preached,  and  in  the 
full  assurance  of  a  happy  immortality. 
Rev.  Ephraim  H.  Newton  was  then  set- 
tled over  the  church  and  society,  and 
continued  until  about  the  year  1832. 
Since  that  time  Rev.  Benjamin  U.  Pitman, 
Rev.  Josiab  Peabody,  and  Rev.  Elisha 
Smith,  have  been  their  ministers  at  dtfier- 
ent  times  ;  the  latter  being  their  present 
minister.  The  first  meeting  house  wns 
built  in  1779.  Tl^  Congregationalists 
erected  a  new  nieetft|^  house  in  1820.  In 
1822  the  old  meejti«§  henae  wf    ^ 
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down,  lad  a  commoclioiM  town  iwowe  ereo- 
ted.  Tliere  m  alio  a  respectable  Baptist 
ohoreh  and  society,  partly  in  this  town 
and  partly  in  Newraae.  A  Baptist  meet- 
ing bouse  was  built  here  in  18 J  5.  Rev. 
Phinebas  Howe  is  their  pastor.  The  Uni- 
▼ersalists  convene  at  the  town  house,  and 
haTe  preaching  some  part  of  the  time,  from 
ministers  abrMul.  Centre  mountain  is  a 
considerable  elevation,  and  is  so  called  on 
account  of  its  being  situated  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  township.  Allen's  pond  in  the 
northeast  part  of  the  town,  is  about  If^ 
mile  kmg  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide.  South  pond,  in  the  south  part,  is 
about  the  same  size.  It  is  watered  by  the 
west  branch  of  West  river.  Whetstone 
brook,  and  Green  river,  which  rise  here 
and  afford  several  valuable  mill  seats. 
The  only  mill  privilege  which  is  perma- 
nent through  the  year,  is  on  the  outlet  of 
Booth  pond.  On  this  stream  is  situated 
the  fulling  mill  and  carding  machine  own- 
ed by  Dan  Mather,  Esq.,  also  the  mill 
for  manufacturing  starch,owned  by  Messrs 
Cotton  and  Dan  Mather,  Esqrs.  The  soil 
is,  in  general,  rich  and  deep,  and  produ- 
ces good  crops  of  grass,  rye,  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  flax,  potatoes,  apples,  pears, 
plmms,  and  various  wild  fruits.  In  1838 
the  females  formed  themselves  into  an 
association  for  the  purpose  of  making  clo- 
thing to  send  to  foreign  nations,  and  in 
1840  they  also  formed  themselves  togeth- 
er and  purchased  a  library,  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  their  minds  by  reading  mor- 
al and  religious  books.  Each  of  said  soci- 
eties succeeded  very  well,  and  probably 
much  good  will  arise  therefrom.  The  tim- 
ber is  beech,  birch,  maple,  bass,  spruce, 
oah,  hemlock,  pine,  fir,  ash,  and  cherry. 
The  minerals  are  sulphur,  serpentine,  gar- 
nets, steatite  of  different  varieties,  clay, 
•nlphuret  of  iron,  and  sulphuret  of  cop- 
per. There  are  some  springs  impregna- 
ted with  sulphur  and  iron.  Sometime 
since  there  was  a  stone  dug  out  of  the 
earth  in  the  south  part  of  the  town,  in  the 
shape  and  form  of  a  tapping  iron,  which 
is  supposed  was  dropped  by  the  Indians 
*  when  the  town  was  nothing  but  a  wilder- 
ness, and  before  it  was  inhabited  by  white 
people.  During  the  year  1780  the  inhab- 
itants, in  this  vicinity,  were  in  continual 
apprehension  of  a  hostile  visit  from  the 
Indians  and  tones,,  and  meetings  were 
held  to  concert  measures  for  the  common 
safety,  whereupon  it  was  agreed  that  ev- 
ery able  bodied  man  should  hold  himself 
in  constant  readiness  to  defend  the  settle- 
ments. On  the  eve  of  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  same  year,  after  a  clear  and 
pleasant  day,  a  violent  snow  storm  com- 
d,  and  this  evening  Mr.  Stoekwell, 


of  this  town,  received  a  letter  from  Col. 
Sargeant,  of  Brattleboro',  calling  upon 
the  inhabitants  to  defend  themselves  a- 
gainstthelndiansand  tories,who  had  reach- 
ed Newfane.*  Chs.  PhelpB,a  lawyer  from 
Hadley,  Mass.,  moved  into  town  in  1764, 
and  his  was  the  third  family  here.  During 
the  controversy  with  New  York,  his  son 
Timothy  was  hiffh  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Cumberland.  About  the  year  1768,  two 
young  women,  of  Irish  descent,  by  the 
name  of  McLaughlin,  came  to  this  town, 
and  resided  with  Mr.  W.  Clark.  In  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  one  of  them  went 
out  towards  evening,  after  the  cow,  and 
was  probably  lost,  and  perished  in  Um 
woods,  or  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  as  she 
never  was  afterwards  heard  of.  In  1769 
and  *70,  Col.  Wm.  Williams,  who  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  Bennington  battle, 
moved  from  Northboro',  Mass.,  accompa- 
nied by  Capt.  Nathaniel  Whitney  and  hie 
two  brothers,  Samuel  and  Jonas,  from 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.  The  latter  has  been 
a  representative  of  the  town  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly  seven  years,  32  years 
a  justice  of  the  peace  and  47  years  a  dea- 
con of  the  church,  and  now  resides  in 
the  sUte  of  Ohio.  In  1770,  the  settle- 
ment was  considerably  augmented  by 
emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, and  about  this  time  meetings 
were  established  for  religious  worship,  but 
they  had  no  preaching  in  town  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  1771  the  Rev.  Abner 
Reeve,  of  Brattleboro',  married  the  first 
couple  (Perez  Stoekwell  and  Dinah  Fay) 
in  this  town.  James  Ball  died  here  in 
December,  1762,  aged  26.  This  was  the 
first  death  known  to  occur  in  town.  The 
same  year.  Col.  Williams  erected  a  saw 
mill,  which  was  the  first  mill  built  in 
town.  Capt.  Nathaniel  Whitney  was  a 
celebrated  hunter.  In  1773  he  killed  a 
bear,  a  little  west  of  this  township,  which 
weighed,  af^er  being  well  dressed,  466 
pounds.  Of  bears  and  deer,  Capt.  Whit^ 
ney  killed  more  than  100  of  each.  He 
also  killed  one  moose  and  14  wolves. 
Rev.  Abner  Reeve  preached  the  first  ser- 
mon ever  preached  in  town  in  1774,  from 
Mark  xvi.  15.  The  first  physician  in  town 
was  Samuel  King.  The  following  are 
those  who  have  since  practised  here,  viz : 
Docts.  Morgan,  Wood,  Torrev,  Baldwin, 
Percival,  Tavlor,  Greenleaf,  Ransom, 
Smith,  Pulsipher,  and  Ebecezer  Tucker, 
The  latter  has  practised  in  town  for  more 
than  20  years,  and  has  had  great  success. 
A  stage  runs  through  this  town   daily 


*  For  ths  particalart  rMpacting  this  alann,  ms 
PartSd,  p.  70,  and  al»o  article,  Athaoa,  Pirt  thhd* 
Tlraro  ii  a  diMrepancy  in  the  datesjbut  both  undoul>t- 
edij  have  ftfciaoce  to  the  mim  event. 
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fromBratttoboro' toWilaHogton.  There 
are,  in  town,  13  ■ohool  distriets  and  13 
school  hornet,  9  saw,  2  grist  and  1  fulling 
mill,  1  carding  machine,  1  store,  1  tan- 
nery, 2  wheelwrights,  3  blacksmiths  and 
2  shoemakers.  SUUistics  of  )840.— Hors- 
es, 201;  catUe,  2,067«  sheep,  3,925; 
swine,  936;  wheat,  bus.  857;  barley, 
438;  oato,  SfiiO ;  rye,  911 ;  buckwheat, 
171 ;  Indian  com,  2,962 ;  potatoes,  51,- 
648 ;  hay,  tons,  3,695 ;  sugar,  lbs.  23,545; 
wool,  8,439.  Pop.  1,027.  j.wAw.s.h. 
Marshfibld,  a  post  township  in  the 
east  part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat. 
44^  19'  and  long  4''  38',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Cabot,  easterly  by  Peacham 
and  Harris'  gore,  southerly  by  Plainfield, 
and  westerly  by  Calais  and  a  part  of 
Montpelier.  It  lies  12  miles  northeast 
fh>m  Montpelier,  and  16  miles  southwest 
from  Danville.  This  township  was  gran- 
ted to  the  Stockbridge  tribe  of  Incfians, 
October  16, 1782,  and  chartered  to  them 
June  22,  1790,  containing  23,040  acres. 
The  township  was  purchased  of  the  In- 
dians by  Isaac  Marsh.  Esq,  of  Stockbrid|re 
Mass.,  from  whom  the  town  derires  its 
name,  for  140/.  lawful  money,  and  was 
deeded  to  him,  July  29, 1789.  The  deed 
was  signed  by  18  Indians,  who  were  then 
residents  of  New  Stockbridge,  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  N.  T.  The  improvements 
were  commenced  here  in  the  sprinff  of 
1790,  by  Martin  and  Calvin  Pitkin  from 
East  Hartford,  Conn.  They  left  the  town 
in  the  fall,  and  returned  again  the  sac- 
eeeding  spring,  accompanied  by  Gideon 
Spencer.  Thus,  they  oontinued  to  spend 
the  summer  here,  and  abandon  the  town- 
ship in  the  winter  till  1794.  This  year, 
Caleb  Pitkin,  Gideon  Spenoer  and  Aaron 
Elmore  moved  their  families  here  in  the 
winter,  while  the  snow  was  nK>re  than 
four  feet  deep.  In  the  summer  they  were 
joined  by  Ebeneaer  Dodge  and  family. 
John  Preston  Davis,  son  of  Ebenezer 
Dodge,  was  bom  September  17,  of  this 

{ear,  and  was  the  first  child  bom  in  town, 
larch  1,  1795,  Joshua,  Stephen  and  Na- 
thaniel Pitkin  and  Solomon  Oilman  mo- 
ved into  town.  At  this  time,  there  were 
five  families,  consisting  of  20  persons  here. 
The  town  was  organized,  March  10, 1800. 
Stephen  Pitkin  built  the  first  saw  mill, 
in  1802,  and  the  first  grist  mill  in  1818. 
The  reliffious  denominations  are  Congre- 

Sktionalists,  Baptists.  Methodists  and 
hristians.  Elder  John  Capron  of  the 
Christian  order  is  the  only  resident  min- 
ister. A  union  meeting  house  was  built 
here  in  1826.  There  are  in  town  7  per- 
sons over  85  and  one  over  97  years  old. 
Winooski  river  runs  through  uie  town- 
ship {a  a  southerly  direction,  and  is  the 


only  stream  of  oonseqneaee.  The  sor- 
face  of  this  township  is  very  unevea. 
That  part  of  it  west  of  the  river  is  tim- 
bered with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil  m 
good.  East  of  the  river  the  timber  con- 
sists principally  of  evergreens,  and  the 
surfaoe  is  brcAen,  wet  and  stoney.  The 
eastern  part  is  considerably  unsettled. 
This  town  is  watered  principally  by  Wi- 
nooski river.  In  this  stream  is  here  a 
fall)  said  to  be  500  feet  in  the  distance  of 
30  rods.  A  good  view  of  it  may  be  had 
from  the  road  leading  from  Marshfield  to 
Cabot,  and  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  traveller.  In  the  northeast  part  of 
the  town  is  a  considerable  natural  pond. 
The  rocks  are  principally  slate  and  gimn- 
ite.  In  the  north  part  of  the  town  is  a 
small  village,  containing  a  meeting  house, 
1  tavern,  1  store,  1  saw  and  1  grist  mill, 
1  clover  mill,  and'l  clapboard  and  ahin|[]e 
macb  ine.  There  are  in  town  13  school  dis- 
tricts, 11  school  houses,  1  grist,  1  clover 
and  6  saw  mills,  and  1  carding  machine. 
St4UistU9  of  1840.— Horses,  227;  catUe, 
2,187;  sheep,  4,863;  swine,  525;  wheat, 
bus.  2,351 ;  barley,  93;  oats,  14,466 ;  rye, 
451  ;  buckwheat,  1,477 ;  lod.  com,  3,202; 
poUtoes,  50,256;  hay,  tons,  3,966;  sugar, 
lbs.   14,790;    wool,  6,731.      Pop.  1,156. 

Marvin's  Gore,  annexed  to  the  eaot 
part  of  Highgate,  October  23, 1806. 

McImdoxs  Falls,  a  considerable  fall  in 
Connecticut  river  at  the  head  of  boat  nav- 
igation on  that  stream,  and  opposite  the 
southeast  comer  of  Bamet. 

McQuAM  Bat,  a  large  open  bay  in  the 
western  part  of  Swanton. 

McQvAM  Crssk,  a  small,  slncgiali 
creek  connecting  MissLsco  river  with  Me 
Qu4m  bay,  and  separating  Hog  Ldsibd 
from  the  main  land. 

Midway.  Parker's  gore  was  annexed 
to  this  township,  November  7,  1804,  and 
the  whole  incorporated  into  a  township 
by  the  name  of  Parkerstown.  SeeFoHUr^ 
town, 

Mempbrxmaooo  Lake,  is  30  miles  in 
length,  and  two  or  three  miles  wide.  It 
lies  mostlv  in  Canada,  only  seven  oreiffht 
miles  of  the  south  end  extending  into  Ver- 
mont. This  lake  is  situated  about  half 
way  between  Connecticut  river  and  lake 
Champlain,  and  that  part  within  this  state 
lies  between  the  towns  of  Derby  and 
Newport  A  bay  extends  south  into  Or- 
leans. This  lake  covers  about  15  square 
miles  in  Vermont,  and  receives  from  this 
sUte  Clyde,  Barton  and  Black  river.  The 
waters  of  this  lake  are  discharged  to  the 
north  by  what  is  called  Mafog  Outlet,  in- 
to the  river  St.  FVancis,  and  through  that 
into  St.  Peter's  lake,  about  15  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Riohelien.    Up- 
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on  the  west  tide  of  a  ■mall  imiDbabHed 
kland  litiiated  at  the  mouth  of  Fitch's 
Bay,  and  about  two  milea  north  of  Cana- 
da  line,  is  a  considerable  quarry  of  novae- 
«lite  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Magog 
Oil  Stone."  The  vein  of  novaculite  is 
from  two  to  eight  feet  wide  where  it  has 
been  quarried,  and  the  length  of  the  quar- 
ry is  several  hundred  feet.  It  is  situated 
beneath  a  cliff,  and,  at  the  top,  is  inter- 
spersed with  quarts.  The  vein  of  novac- 
alite  runs  parallel  with  the  cltff  and  lake 
shore,  and  is  so  low  that  it  is  usually  over- 
flowed by  the  rising  of  the  lake  in  spring 
and  autumn.  Large  quantities  of  the 
**  Magog  Oil  Stone  have  been  prepared 
for  use  and  vended  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  Indian  words  from 
which  the  name  of  this  lake  was  derived, 
were  Mem-vlo^hbauque^  signifying  a  Urge 
expanse  or  water.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  lake  the  country  is  beautiful,  with  an 
«asy,  rich  soil ;  on  the  west  it  is  broken, 
and  less  productive. 

Mendoit,  a  township  in  Rutland  coun- 
ty, is  in  lat.  A^  37*  and  long.  4»  10\  and 
is  bounded  northerly  by  Chittenden,  east- 
erly by  Sherburne,  southerly  by  Shrews- 
bury, and  west  by  Rutland.  It  lies  47 
miles  south  from  Montpelier,  and  25 
northwest  from  Windsor.  It  was  char- 
tered to  Joseph  Banker  and  others,  Feb. 
23,  1781,  by  the  name  of  Medway.  Park- 
er's gore  was  annexed  to  it,  and  the  whole 
incorporated  into  a  township  by  the  name 
of  Parkerstown,  Nov.  7,  1804;  and  Nov. 
6,  1827,  tlie  name  was  altered  to  Men- 
don.  The  town  was  organised  March  11, 
1806,  and  John  Page  was  first  town  clerk. 
This  township  lies  mostly  on  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  much  of  it  is  high  and 
cold  land,  and  incapable  of  settkment. 
There  are  some  good  farms  along  the 
western  border,  and  good  grazing  land 
in  other  parts.  The  turnpike  from  Bethel 
to  Rutland  passes  through  this  township ; 
also  the  direct  road  from  Woodstock 
through  Bridgewater,  to  Rutland.  The 
town  contains  3  saw  mills  and  1  tannery. 
StatiHies  o/ 1840.— Horses,  107;  cattle, 
526;  sheep,  1,731 ;  swine,  221  ;  wheat, 
bus.  385;  oats,  1,949;  rye,  266;  buck- 
wheat, 188;  Indian  com,  1,658;  potatoes, 
7,897;  hay,  tons,  1,013;  sugar,  lbs.  11,- 
961 ;  wool,  4,533.    Population,  545. 

Mkrrit's  River.    See  Jo€*s  brook. 

MiDDLEB0RY,  a  Dost  and  shire  town  in 
Addison  county,  is  m  lat.  44^  and  long  3*^ 
57%  and  is  bounded  north  by  New  Haven 
and  Bristol,  east  by  Ripton,  south  by 
Salisburv,  and  west  by  Cornwall  and 
Weybrioge.  It  lies  33  miles  south  from 
Burlington,  31  in  a  rtght  line  southwest 
fVom  Montpelier,  and  So  north  from  Beii> 
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nittgton.  It  was  chartered  Nov.  2, 1761, 
and  nowcontains  about  24,000  acres.  Tbs 
first  clearing  was  commenced  by  Col. 
John  Chipman,  in  1766,  on  the  north 
bank  of  Middlebury  river,  where  the  west 
and  centre  road  from  Salisbury  now  unite* 
At  this  time  there  was  no  dwelling-house 
in  the  state,  on  the  w«st  side  of  the  moun^ 
tains,  north  of  Manchester,  distant  60 
miles  firom  Middlebury.  The  prospects 
were  so  discouraging  that  Mr.  C.  soon  re» 
turned  to  Connecticut  and  did  not  visit 
the  township  during  the  seven  succeeding 
years.  In  1773,  Col.Chipman  and  the  Hon. 
Gamaliel  Painter,  from  Salisbury,  Ct. de- 
termined to  risk  their  all  in  effecting  a  set- 
tlement of  this  township.  They  came  ints 
the  town  inMay  of  this  year  with  their  fam* 
ilies,and  threw  up  a  small  log  hut  for  a  shel- 
ter from  the  weather.  Benjamin  Smalley 
had  previously  commenced  and  built  a  log 
house,  which  was  the  first  house  built  in 
town.  Chipman  located  himself  on  the 
lot  which  he  had  commenced  clearing 
seven  years  before,  and  Painter  erected 
his  habitation  near  the  road  leading  to 
Salisbury,  on  the  west  hank  of  Middle- 
bury river,  near  a  spot  of  alluvial  land« 
which  bad  been  an  Indian  encampment. 
On  this  spot  are  found  numerous  articles 
of  Indian  manufacture,  such  as  arrows, 
hammers,  &«.  some  being  made  of  flint, 
others  of  jasper.  A  pot  composed  of  sand 
and  clay,  of  curious  workmanship  and 
holding  about  20  quarts,  was  dug  up  here 
nearly  entire  in  1820.  Durmg  the  year 
1773,  the  number  of  families  was  increas- 
ed to  six  or  seven,  and  four  more  joined 
the  settlement  the  succeeding  year,  one 
of  which  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
creek,  which  was  then  Cornwall.  Before 
the  revolutionary  war  there  were  13  fam- 
ilies within  the  charter  limits  of  Middle- 
bury, and  8  others  in  that  part  oi  Corn- 
wall which  was  afterwards  annexed  to 
Middlebury.  In  June  1776,  all  these, 
with  the  exception  of  Daniel  Foot  and 
Bei^.  Smalley,  left  the  town,  and  these, 
after  being  pillaged  by  the  Indians,  left 
in  September,  but  returned  in  the  follow- 
ing winter  and  remained  till  th^  spring  ol 
1978.  The  Indians  frequently  visited  the 
place  in  the  absence  of  the  settlers,  and 
destroyed  or  carried  off  all  the  moveabls 
property  which  fell  in  their  way.  In  1783, 
Smalley,  Thayer,  and  Jonathan  Chipman 
returned  with  their  iamilies.  They  were 
followed  by  eight  or  nine  families  the  next 
year,  and  by  several  more  the  succeeding 
year.  The  first  child  bom  here  was  a  son 
of  Cleazer  Slawson  in  December  1773,and 
the  first  person  who  died  was  Zerah  Smal- 
ley, who  died  in  December  1776,  aged 
18.    In  1764  Daniel  Footsnoted  a  boiidU 
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uig  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek  for  a 
•aw  and  grist  mill,  both  of  which  went  in- 
to operation  the  next  year,  and  in  1787 
lie  united  the  two  sides  of  the  river  by  a 
bridge.  The  first  saw  mill  was  erected  in 
1774  on  the  east  side  oi  the  creek,  by  Ab^ 
isha  Washburn.  The  first  house  was 
built  within  the  present  limits  of  the  vil- 
lage in  1783  by  John  H.  Johnson  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  and  the  second  in 
1787  by  Simeon  Dudley  on  the  east  side. 
The  latter  was  soon  after  burnt.  The 
early  settlers  were  mostly  from  Connec- 
ticut. Middlebury  was  constituted  a 
shire  town  in  1791,  and  the  court-house 
"Was  erected  in  ]  796.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized March  29,  1786,  and  Joshua  Hyde 
was  first  town  clerk.  The  congregation- 
al church  in  this  town  was  organized  Sep- 
tember 5, 1790,  and  at  first  consisted  of 
■even  male  and  five  female  members.  On 
the  11th  of  November  of  the  same  year 
the  church  was  placed  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.  John  Barnet,  who  was 
dismissed  March  31,  1795.  The  Rev.  T. 
A.  Merrill  was  settled  over  the  church, 
December  19,  1805,  and  is  their  present 
pastor.  A  meeting  house  was  soon  afler 
erected,  78  by  58  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
a  bell  procured  for  it  in  1821.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  most  remarkable  re- 
Tivals  of  religion  and  the  numbers  added 
to  this  church  at  the  several  periods.  The 
first  was  in  1801,  when  the  church  was 
increased  from  30  to  80  members.  In 
1806  and  7, 122  were  added,  in  1809  and 
10, 112,  in  1812,  35,  in  1816  and  17, 140, 
and  in  1821, 100.  Since  1821  there  ha?e 
been  several  other  revivals,  particularly 
in  1825, 1830,  1834  and  1839.  The  total 
ftumber  of  members  admitted  to  this 
ehurch  fVom  the  time  of  its  organization 
tip  to  June  1840, 1,318.  The  number  of 
resident  members  at  that,  time  was  515. 
A  methodist  class  was  formed  in  this  town 
in  1809.  They  erected  their  first  house 
of  worship  in  1812.  Their  present  house, 
69  by  45  feet,  was  finished  in  1838.  This 
ehnrch  consists  of  240  communicants,  and 
is  constanUy  supplied  by  a  stationed 
preacher.  The  Baptist  church  was  or- 
ganiied  Dee.  10, 1809.  Their  first  pastor 
was  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Hendrick,  from 
1810  to  1817,  second,  Rev.  Isaac  Buck- 
land,  from  1818  to  1820.  Since  1820  they 
iMve  been  supplied  by  temporary  engage- 
ments. Their  house  of  worship  is  65  feet 
by  32,  and  the  number  of  communicants 
66.  .  The  Episcopal  church,  by  the  naipe 
of  Si.  8Upken"$  Ckurch^  was  organized 
December  5, 1810,  the  ministers  of  which 
have  been  Rev.  P.  Adams,  from  1811  to 
1814;  Rev.  S.  S.  Safford,  1814  to  1816; 
EoT.  Geo.  Leoaard,  1817;  Re?.  B.  B, 


Smith,1824  to  1828 ;  Re  v. S.A.Crane,  1831 
to  1835  ;  Rev.  S.  R.  Crane,  1835  to  1837 ; 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Hoit,  1837  to  1838 ;  Rev.  J. 
W.  Diller,  1838,  and  is  the  present  rector. 
Their  church,  which  is  of  stone,  72  feet 
by  52,  was  finished  in  1827.  Coromuni- 
75.  A  Roman  Catholic  church,  64  by  44 
feet,  was  built  here  in  1840.  The  only 
streams  of  consequence  in  this  township, 
are  Otter  creek,  which  runs  through  the 
western  part,  and  Middlebury  river,whicb 
runs  through  the  south  part  into  Otter 
creek.  At  Middlebury  village  are  some 
of  the  best  mill  privileges,  and  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  manufactur- 
ing establishments  in  the  state.  Thie 
township  is  very  level,  excepting  a  strip 
of  one  mile  wide  along  the  east  side,which 
extends  on  to  the  Green  Mountains.  Sep* 
arate  from  the  Green  Mountains,  Mount 
Nebo  or  Chipman^s  hill  is  the  most  con- 
siderable elevation  and  is  439  feet  above 
the  level  of  Otter  creek  below  the  falls. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  township  is  ar- 
able and  fertile  land,  producing  good 
crops  of  grain  and  grass.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  small  patches  which  consist 
of  a  stiff  clay,  and  are  not  so  productive. 
The  clay  here  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  and  \m 
therefore  unsuitable  for  making  brick. 
The  bricks,  when  burnt,  are  hiuidsome, 
but  when  they  are  moistened  the  lime 
slacks  and  they  crumble  to  pieces. — Spe- 
cimens of  schorl,  garnet,  hornblende  and 
jasper  are  occasionally  found.  Nearly  on 
the  line  between  this  township  and  Salis- 
bury, is  a  bed  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron, 
connected  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  It 
is  thought  to  exist  in  large  quantities  and 
has  a^powerful  effect  upon  the  magnetic 
needle.  The  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  is 
also  found  in  several  places,  but  not  plen- 
tifully. Calcareous  tufa  is  found  two  miles 
east  of  the  village,  and  epidote  on  Mount 
Nebo.  Limestone  suitable  for  making 
lime  is  found  in  all  parts.  A  bed  of  mar- 
ble, extends  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  township,  and  shows  itself  above  the 
surface  in  more  than  a  hundred  different 
places.  The  marble  was  discovered  in 
1804  by  the  Hon.  E.W.  Judd,  and  the  man- 
ufacture of  it  was  commenced  in  1806,  on 
an  extensive  scale.  The  machinery  is 
propelled  by  water  and  puts  in  motion  65 
saws.  In  1809  the  <'  Middlebury  Marble 
Manufacturing  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated. In  the  years  1809  and  '10,  90,000 
feet  of  marble  slabs  were  sawn  at  this 
manufactory,  amounting  to  911,000.  The 
marble  is  quarried  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  manufactory  and  Is  of  various  col- 
ors. Since  the  company  was  incorpor- 
ated the  annual  amount  of  the  manufac- 
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tores  of  this  article  has  been  from  $6,000 
to  $8,000.  ^he  water  in  this  township,  is 
generally  hard,  unsuitable  for  washing, 
and  many  kinds  of  cookery.  A  mile  and 
a  half  east  from  the>  meeting-house  is  a 
fipring,  the  waters  of  which  are  slightly 
chalybeate.  MiddUbury  village  is  situ- 
ated on  both  aides  of  Otter  creek  at  Mid- 
dle bury  falls.  The  latitude  of  the  court- 
house here,  according  to  Prof.  Hall,  18  43^ 
49'  51"  and  its  longitude  73«»  10'  15'*  west 
from  Greenwich.  In  1793,  all  the  build- 
ings in  this  village  amounted  to  62,  the 
most  of  which  were  built  of  logs.  In 
1813,  they  amounted  to  346, 146  of  which 
were  dwelling-houses.  In  1822,  the  total 
number  of  buildings  was  604,  196  being 
dwelling-houses,  6  of  brick,  the  rest  of 
wood.  The  number  has  since  been  great- 
ly increased.  The  public  buildings  are  5 
churches,  3  college  edifices,  an  academy, 
court-house  and  jail.  There  are  14  mer- 
cantile stores,  2  woollen  and  1  cotton  fac- 
tory, a  great  variety  of  other  machinery 
and  a  large  number  of  mechanics*  shops, 
embracing  all  such  as  are  usually  found 
in  country  villages.  There  is  another 
thriving  little  village  called  East-Middle- 
hury^  situated  on  Middlebury  river.  It 
contains  a  store,  several  mills  and  shops, 
and  many  enterprising  mechanics.  Mid- 
dlebury has  been  somewhat  distinguished 
for  its  literary  institutions.  An  account 
of  Middlebury  College  has  already  been 
given  in  part  second,  page  152.  The 
other  institutions,  besides  elementary 
schools,  are  an  academy  and  female  sem- 
inary. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  470; 
cattle,  3,820  ;  sheep,  20,400;  swine,  1,828; 
wheat,  bush.  2,310 ;  oats,  10,625 ;  rye, 
920 ;  buck-wheat,  794 ;  Indian-corn,  7,500; 
potatoes,  23,023 ;  hay,  tons,  8,900 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  1,200;  wool,  52,300.  Population, 
3,161. 

M1DDI.EBURT  River,  rises  in  Hancock, 
passes  through  Ripton,  and  directing  its 
course  westerly,  mingles  its  waters,  in 
the  south  part  of  Middlebury,  with  those 
of  Otter  creek.    The  turnpike  from  Ver- 

fennes  to  Bethel  is,  for  a  considerable 
istance,  built  on,  or  near,  one  of  the 
banks  of  this  stream,  which  presents  to 
the  eye  of  the  traveller  a  number  of  high- 
ly romantic  prospects.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  land  contiguous  to  this  stream, 
after  it  leaves  the  mountain,  is  alluvial, 
and  there  are  some  small  patches  of  allu- 
vial land  among  the  mountains.  The 
length  of  this  stream  is  about  14  miles, 
and  it  affords  several  mill  privileges. 

Middle  Hero.— Name  altered  to  Grand 
Isle,  Nov.  5,  1810.    See  Orand-Jsle. 

Middlesex,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44^ 


20'  and  long.  4«  22',  and  is  bounded  nortk- 
erly  by  Worcester,  easterly  by  Montpe- 
lier,  southerly  by  More  town,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  Winooski  river,  and 
westerly  by  Waterbury.  It  lie*  30  milei 
east  from  Burlington,  and  was  chartered 
June  8,  1763,  containing  23,200  acres. 
Mr.  Thomas  Mead  was  the  first  settler  of 
this  township,  and  also  the  first  settler  of 
Washington  county.  He  began  improve- 
ments in  Middlesex  in  1781  or  '82,  and 
the  next  year  moved  his  family  here  from 
Chelmsford,  Moss.  Mr.  Harrington  mov- 
ed his  family  into  town  the  year  following, 
and  two  Messrs.  Putnams  the  year  after. 
The  town  wss  organized  about  the  year 
1788.  Mr.  Wilson  was  first  town  clerk, 
and  the  Hon.  Seth  Putnam  was*  first  rep- 
resentative. There  is  a  small  Method- 
ist and  Freewill  Baptist  society  here,  and 
someCongregationalists  and  Universalist*. 
There  have  been  no  very  remarkable  in- 
stances of  longevity.  Mrs.  M'Elrov,  died 
here  in  1822,  but  little  short  of  100  years 
of  age.  The  south  part  of  this  township 
is  watered  by  Winooski  river,  which  fur- 
nishes here  one  of  the  best  stands  for  milk 
in  the  county.  The  north  branch  of  this 
river  runs  across  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  township.  There  are  also  several 
brooks  on  which  saw-mills  are  erected. 
The  township  is  uneven,  bnt  the  only 
mountain  of  consequence  lies  alonff  the 
line  between  Middlesex  and  Waterbury, 
and  is  called  the  Hogback.  The  timber 
is  such  as  is  common  to  the  mountain 
towns,  and  the  soil  generallv  good.  Thero 
are  some  fine  intervales  along  the  river, 
but  the  flats  are  not  extensive.  The  chan- 
nel worn  through  the  rocks  by  Winooski 
river,  between  this  township  and  More- 
town,  is  a  considerable  curiosi^.  It 
is  about  30  feet  in  depth,  60  in  width,  and 
80  rods  in  length,  the  rocks  appearing 
like  a  wall  upon  each  side.  Over  this 
chasm  a  bridge  is  thrown,  which  is  per- 
fectly secure  fVom  floods.  But  little  is 
yet  known  of  the  mineralogy.  Some  fino 
specimens  of  rock  crystal  have  been 
picked  up.  On  the  bank  of  the  Winooski 
river  at  the  falls,  near  the  middle  of  tlio 
south  line  of  the  township  is  a  flourishing 
little  village,  containing  a  handsome  meet- 
ing house,  a  post-office,  I  store,  1  tavern, 
1  grist,  1  oil  and  1  saw-mill.  StaHsties 
of  1840. — Horses,  225;  cattle,  1,018; 
sheep,  3,889 ;  swine,  344  ;  wheat,  bash. 
2,182;  barlev,  510;  oaU,  11,227;  rye, 
483;  back-wheat,  893;  Indian-corn,  3,706; 
potatoes,  32,395 ;  hay,  tons,  3,206 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  18,117;  wool,  5,045.  Population, 
1,279. 

Middletowh,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
western  part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
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43«  38*  and  long.  3<>  57',  and  ii  bounded 
northwesterly  by  Poultney,  Dortbeast  by 
Ira,  southeast  by  Tinmoutb,  and  aouth- 
weit  by  WelU.  Jt  (ies  70  miles  south 
from  Burlinjrton  and  41  north  from  Ben- 
ningrton.  This  township  was  formed  by 
takng  3,510  acres  from  the  northwest 
part  of  Tinmoutb,  6,1 18  from  the  north- 
east part  of  Wells,  2,388  from  the  south- 
east part  of  Poultney,  and  1,825  from  the 
southwest  part  of  Ira,  making,  in  the 
whole,  14,841  acres.  It  was  called  Mid- 
«lletowii  on  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  formed,  being  in  the  midst 
of  the  four  towns  which  b^und  it.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  and  mills 
were  erected  a  short  time  before  the  revo- 
lution, by  Thomas  Morgan  and  some  oth- 
ers. Mr.  Morgan  is  now  living  at  the 
advanced  age  of  94,  and  is  the  oldest  per- 
son in  town.  The  settlers  moved  back  to 
Connecticut  during  the  war,  but  returned 
•gain  as  soon  as  it  was  over.  The  town 
was  organized  in  1786,  and  Joseph  Rock- 
well was  first  town  clerk.  There  are  here 
three  religious  societies,  Congreffattonal- 
kts,  Baptists  and  Methodists.  The  Con- 
ffregatjonal  church  was  organiied  about 
1784.  The  Rev.  Henry  Bigelow  was  set- 
tled over  it  from  Sept.  18,  1805,  till  his 
death  June  26,  1832,  and  the  Rev.  Guy 
C.  Sampson  from  Feb.  18,  1834,  to  July 
15, 1835.    The  Rev.  John  A.  Avery,  the 

J  resent  pastor,  was  settled  Feb.  10, 1836. 
lembers  126.  Cider  S^lvanus  Haynes 
was  for  a  long  time  minister  of  the  Bap- 
tist church.  The  minister  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  is  the  Rev.  John  Fitch.  The 
Congregational ists  built  a  meeting  house 
about  the  year  171M,  the  Baptists  about 
1806,  and  the  MethodisU  in  1837.  John 
Burnham  lived  in  this  town  to  the  age  of 
96  years.  The  epidemic  of  1813  was  very 
mortal  here.  The  surface  of  the  town- 
A\p  is  considerably  broken.  Foultney 
river  rises  in  Tinmouth,  and  runs  west- 
erly through  this  township,  affording  three 
good  mill  privileges.  The  soil  is  a  grav- 
elly loam,  and  the  timber  mostly  maple 
and  beech.  Near  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship is  a  small  but  pleasant  village,  con- 
taining 3  meeting  houses,  2  stores,  1  tav- 
ern, and  a  num&r  of  mechanics'  shops. 
There  are  here  10  school  districts,  in 
which  are  400  scholars,  2  grist  and  3  saw 
mills.  Statisties  of  1840.— Horses,  270 ; 
cattle,  1,524;  sheep,  6,636 ;  swine,  689; 
wheat,  bus.  1,108;  oaU,  3,486  ;  rye,  964 ; 
buckwheat,  384  ;  lod.  corn,  3,057;  pota- 
toes, 18,040  ;  hay,  tons,  2,947;  sugar,  lbs. 
9,820;  wool,  17,640.  Population,  1,057. 
Miles'  River  rises  near  the  west  cor- 
ner of  Lunenburgh,  and,  pursuing  a  south- 
erly dJrectioB  into  Couoord,  where  it  re- 


ceives the  stream  from  Miles'  pond,  which 
is  a  considerable  body  of  walsr,  bends  its 
course  easterly,  and  falls  into  Connecticot 
river  by  a  mouth  seven  or  eight  yards 
wide. 

Mill  Brook.    See  Windsor, 

Miller's  River  rises  in  Sheffield,  runs 
through  a  part  of  Wheelock;  and  falls  in- 
to the  Passumpsic,  near  the  centre  of 
Lyndon,  it  is,  generally,  a  rapid  stream^ 
and  affords  some  good  mill  privileges, 
particularly  in  Wheelock,  where  there  is 
a  considerable  fall. 

MiLTOH,  a  post  town  in  the  northwest- 
em  corner  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat. 
44^  38'  and  lon^.  3^  55',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Georgia,  east  by  Westford,  south 
by  Colehester,  and  west  by  lake  Cham- 
plain.  A  sand  bar  extends  from  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  township  to  Soutfap 
Hero,  which  renders  the  kke  fordabl« 
with  safety  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Milton  lies  12  miles  north  from  Burling- 
ton, 40  northwest  from  Montpelier,  and 
12  south  from  St.  Albans.  It  was  char-' 
tered  June  8,  1763,  containing  27,616 
acres.  The  settlement  of  the  township 
was  commenced  Feb.  15,  1762,  by  Wm.* 
Irish,  Leonard  Ovren,  Amos  Mansfield^ 
Absalom  Taylor  and  Thos.  Dewey ;  and 
they  were  soon  after  joined  by  Gideon 
Hozsio,  Zebadiah  Dewey,  Enoch  and 
Elisha  Ashley,  and  others.  The  first  set- 
tlers suffered  man^  privations  and  hard- 
ships, but  there  is  nothing  in  the  earlj 
history  which  is  peculiarly  interestinrr 
The  town  was  organized  March  25, 17^, 
and  Enoch  Ashley  was  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  represented  the  same  year  by 
Aaron  Matthews,  who  was  also  the  first 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  reli^rious  denom- 
inations are  Congregational ists,  Metho- 
dists, Baptists  and  Episcopalians.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Cheeny  was  ordained  over 
the  Congregational  church  and  society  in 
1807,  and  dismissed  in  1817.  The  Rev. 
James  Dougherty  was  settled  about  1836, 
and  is  their  present  minister.  The  Meth- 
odists are  supplied  by  circuit  preachers, 
and  by  local  preachers  in  the  vicinity. 
The  Baptists  reside  principally  in  the 
southwest  part  of  the  township.  There 
are  three  meeting  houses,  one  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  town,  and  two  at 
Milton  falls,  belonging  to  the  Congrega- 
tionaJists  and  Methodists,  the  two  latter 
finished  in  1841.  This  township  is  wa- 
tered by  the  river  Lamoille,  which  runs 
through  it  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
and  by  several  small  streams,  which  af- 
ford numerous  mill  seats.  In  the  Lamoille 
are  several  considerable  falls.  The  Grsst 
falls  on  the  river,  seven  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  the 
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eentre  of  Milton,  are  a  oonstderable  cari- 
osity. Id  running  50  rods,  the  whole 
river  falli  about  1^  feet.  Near  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cataract  is  a  small  island^  upoD 
each  side  of  which  the  water  rushes  down 
with  the  ^eatest  violence,  rebounding 
firom  rock  to  rock,  tossing  its  spray  into 
the  air,  and  stunning  the  astonished  spec- 
tator by  its  successive  concussions  and 
incessant  roar.  These  falls  are  oAen  viS' 
ited  by  the  curious.  The  surface  of  this 
township  is  gently  diversified  with  hills 
and  vallies,  but  contains  no  mountains  of 
consequence.  Cobble  hill  in  the  south, 
and  RuUlesnake  hilly  in  the  north  part,  are 
the  most  remarkable.  They  rise  4  or  500 
feet  above  the  adjacent  plains,  and  afford 
a  fine  prospect  of  the  lake  and  surround- 
ing country.  The  soil  is  various,  being, 
in  some  parts,  sandy  pine  plains,  in  oth- 
ers clay,  and  in  others  a  warm  loam 
The  lumbering  business  has,  heretofore, 
engrossed  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants ;  but,  the  pine  timber  being 
mostly  exhausted,  their  chief  attention  is 
now  given  to  agriculture.  The  rocks 
here  are  mostly  limestone.  Iron  ore  is 
found  here  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
is  thought  to  be  of  good  quality.  On  the 
bank  of  the  Lamoille  is  a  small  cavern. 
There  is  a  thriving  little  village  at  Milton 
falls,  which  afford  excellent  sites  for  mills, 
containing  2  meeting  houses,  a  paper  and 
other  mills,  a  tavern^  stores  and  mechan- 
ics' shops.  There  is  another  pleasant  lit- 
tle village,  2  miles  west  of  the  falls,  called 
Checker- Berry.  The  town  contains  three 
meeting  houses,  9  stores,  1  paper  mill,  2 
grist,  2  saw  and  3  falling  mills  and  3  tan- 
neries. Statislics  of  1 840— Horses,  482  ; 
eattle,  2,H63 ;  sheep,  16,600;  swine,  1,617; 
wheat,  bus.  4,425;  oats,  11,266;  rye,  10,- 
88S ;  buck-wheat,  1,230;  Indian  corn, 
16,603 ;  potatoes,  49,791 ;  hay,  tons,  5,978 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  19,204;  wool,  31,686.  Popu- 
lation, 2,136. 

Mind  EN.  Name  altered  to  CraAsbury, 
October  27,  1790.     See  Craftsbury. 

MiNEH£AD.  Name  altered  to  Bloom- 
field,  Nov.  9, 1830.     See  Bloofi^eld. 

Ml  SSI  SCO.  Name  altered  to  Troy, 
October  26,  1803.     See  Troy. 

Missisco  Bay  is  a  lar^e  arm  of  lake 
Champlain,  which  extends  into  Canada 
between  S wanton  and  Highgate  on  the 
east,  and  Alburgh  on  the  west.  Its  width 
from  east  to  west,  on  Canada  line,  is 
about  five  miles,  and  it  extends  four  or 
five  miles  into  Canada.  This  bay  covers 
an  area  of  about  35  square  miles. 

Missisco*  River  rises  in  Lowell,  and. 


*  This  nuM  u  doobtleM  d«riv«d  firom  tiM  Indimn*, 
hot  there  it  not  perfect  Sf reemeat  with  reftrd  to 
iu  wfniatatisn.   Soom  eooekUr  it  as  eomijif  from 


porsuinff  a  northeasterly  course  through 
a  part  of  Westfield  and  Troy,  crosses  the 
north  line  of  the  state  into  Potton  in  Can- 
ada, where  it  receives  a  large  stream  from 
the  northeast.  After  running  several 
miles  in  Canada,  it  returns  into  Vermont 
about  a  mile  west  from  the  northeast  cor- 
ner  of  Richford.  Thence  it  runs  south* 
westerly  through  the  corner  of  Berkshire, 
where  it  receives  Trout  river,  into  Enos- 
burgh.  It  then  takes  a  westerly  course 
through  Sheldon  into  Highgate,  where  it 
bends  to  the  south  into  Swanton,  and,  af- 
ter performing  a  circuit  of  several  miles 
in  that  town,  returns  into  Highgate,  and, 
running  northwesterly,  falls  into  Missis- 
co  bay  near  Canada  line.  There  are  sev- 
eral &lls  and  rapids  in  this  stream,  but 
the  current  is,  generally,  moderate,  and 
the  river  wide  and  shallow.  It  affords  a 
considerable  number  of  valuable  sites  for 
mills,  and  the  alluvial  flats,  along  its  mar« 
gin,  are  extensive  and  very  fertile.  Be* 
sides  those  above  mentioned.  Black  creek 
and  Taylor's  branch  are  its  most  consid- 
erable tributaries.  The  length  of  this 
river,  including  its  windings,  is  about  75 
miles,  and  it  receives  the  waters  from 
about  582  square  miles  in  Vermont.  This 
river  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons 
burthen,  six  miles,  to  Swanton  falls. 

Molly's  Pond.     See  Cabot, 

Moif  ETON,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat  44^  13'  and 
long.  3^  55',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Hinesburgh  and  Charlotte,  east  by  Starks* 
borough,  south  by  Bristol,  and  west  by 
Ferrisburgh.  It  lies  18  miles  southeast 
from  Burlington,  and  27  west  from  Monti 
pelier.  It  was  chartered  June  24,  1762, 
and  contains  24,000  acres.  This  township 
was  settled  in  1774,  by  John  and  Ebene- 
zer  Stearns,  Barnabas  Burnham  and  John 
Bishop.  They  left  during  the  war,  but 
returned  in  1784.  There  are  no  large 
streams  in  this  township.  The  western 
part  is  watered  by  Little  Otter  creek,  and 
the  eastern  part  by  Pond  brook,  which 
rises  from  a  considerable  pond  nearly  on 
the  line  between   Monkton   and   Bristol, 


wu»^9\gn\fying  mueh^  and  nukec»t  frarn— ftbosnd- 
{ng  in  grott  •,  and  othete,  from   miMJ,  miicb«   and 
kiacooy  wnterfowl.     Both  of  i hf^w  namee  arn  deM;ri|>- 
tive.  as  there  are  here  extensive  tracts  of  wild  graM, 
anil  both  the  hay  and  the  lower  part  of  the  river  are 
favorite  rftoHa  lor  waterfowl.    The  name  ia  tiao- 
aily  prnnouneed  Mhsiaco^  and  my  reason  for  tpcllinf 
it  ^Ussisco,  liPtidn«  \\n  near  conformity  to  the  oricin- 
al,  it  tiie  unietiled  orthofraphy  of  tiie  word,  which 
may  ha  eeen  by  the  following  varioua  tpeilinga,   all 
of  which  are  copied  fVom  printed  books,  or  periodi- 
cals. 
Misfllaqtie      Mis^isqnei    Miswiskow    Masbka 
Mitisisqui       Mis«itco        Mis«iskay       Michiseoni 
MiMiaqua     Miasiseoal     Miatiiskoy      Miehisenais 
Missisquav   Missiioos      Miasiskooa    Niehi«iiii 
Missisquoi     liissiski       Missiskoui 
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and  nine  north  through  this  township  in- 
to lie  wis  creek  in  Hinesburgh.  Lewis 
creek  also  runs  a  short  distance  in  the 
northeastern  part.  These  streams  afford 
but  few  mill  privileges.  Monkton  pond 
lies  in  the  north  part  of  the  township,  and 
is  about  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile 
wide.  A  mountain  called  the  Hogback, 
extends  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
township,  and  there  are  several  other  con- 
siderable elevations.  ^*  Iron  ore  is  found 
in  the  south  part  of  this  township  in  large 
quantities.  Ochrey  varieties  occur,  but 
it  is  mostly  the  hematitic  brown  oxyde. 
The  color  of  the  surface  of  this  ore  is  a 
velvet  black,  and  that  of  the  interior  a 
brownish  black.  Its  structure  is  fibrous 
and  commonly  radiated.  This  ore  makes 
excellent  iron,  and  is  extensively  manu- 
factured at  Bristol  and  other  places.  Con- 
nected with  the  iron  ore,  is  found  the 
black  oxyde  of  manganese.  About  a 
mile  north  of  the  iron  oar  bed,  on  the  east 
side  of  a  ridge  of  land  running  north  and 
south,  is  an  extensive  bed  of  kaolin,  or 
porcelain  earth.  It  is  white,  sometimes 
grayish  white ;  dry  to  the  touch,  and  ab- 
sorbs water  with  rapidity.  It  is  evident- 
ly decomposed  feldspar,  or  rather,  graph- 
ic granite,  as  these  substances  are  found 
in  the  bed,  in  all  stages  of  decomposition, 
from  the  almost  entire  stone,  down  to  the 
finest  and  purest  porcelain'  earth.  It 
might  be  manufactured  into  the  best  Chi- 
na ware.  The  quantity  is  immense,  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  world  with  this  ware 
for  centuries.  By  mixing  this  earth 
with  common  clav  in  different  proportions, 
various  kinds  of  pottery  are  produced." 
**  In  the  south  part  of  this  township  is  a 
pond,  curiously  located  on  the  summit  of 
a  considerable  hill.  In  the  northwestern 
part  is  a  remarkable  cavern.  The  orifice, 
by  which  it  is  entered,  is  at  the  bottom  of 
a  large  chasm  in  the  rocks  on  the  side  of 
a  small  hill.  Afler  descending  about  16 
feet,  you  arrive  at  a  room  30  feet  long 
and  16  wide.  From  this  is  a  passage 
leading  to  a  second  apartment,  which  is 
not  quite  so  large  but  more  pleasant.'* 
This  town  contains  three  meeting  houses, 
1  grist  and  3  saw  mills,  3  stores  and  1 
tannery.  StatisUcs  of  1 840.— Horses, 285; 
cattle,  1,660;  sheep,  6,260  ;  swine,  989 ; 
wheat,  bush.  1,840  f  oats,  11,038;  rye, 
1,060  ;  buckwheat,  560 ;  Ind.  corn,  7,430 
liotatoes,  39,340  ;  hay,  tons,  5,708 ;  sugar 
lbs.  9,340;  wool,  18,940.  Population,  l,- 
310. 

Montgomery,  a  post  town  in  the  eas- 
tern part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat. 
44'*  52'  and  long.  4*»  23',  containing 
23040  acres,  or  36  square  miles.  It  lies 
42  miles  north  from  Montpelier,  and  41 


northeast  from  Burlington.  It  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Richford,  east  by  Westfield, 
south  by  Lowell  and  Avery's  Gore,  and 
west  by  Enosburgh.  It  was  granted 
March  13,  1780,  and  chartered  October 
8,  1789,  to  Stephen  R.  Bradley  and  oth- 
ers. Capt.  Joshua  Clap,*  a  respectable 
revolutionary  officer,  removed  his  family 
from  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  into  this 
town,  in  March,  1793J  and  this  was  for 
two  years  the  only  family  in  town.  Hon. 
Samuel  Barnard,  Reuben  Clap  and  James 
Upham,  Esq.  all  from  Mass.,  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers.  The  Rev.  Joel  Clap, 
of  Woodstock,  was  the  first  person  born 
in  this  town— Sept.  4, 1793.  He  was  edu- 
cated, studied  his  profession  and  preach- 
ed the  first  fast  day,  the  first  thanks- 
giving,  and  the  first  mother's  funeral 
sermons  which  were  preached  in  this 
town.  The  first  town  meeting  was  held 
and  the  town  was  organized,  Aug.  12, 
1802.  Samuel  Barnard,  Esq.  was  first 
town  clerk.  The  prevailing  denomina- 
tions of  Christians  are  Congregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ- 
ized Aug.  12,  1802,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Avery  Ware  was  settled  from  Jan.  20, 
1825,  to  Julv  1830.  This  church  consists 
of  about  30  members.  The  Episcopal 
church  was  organized  about  1819  by  the 
name  of  Union  Church.  The  ministers 
have  been  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap,  the  Rev. 
Jordan  Gray,  the  Rev.  Richard  Peck,  the 
Rev,  Lewis  McDonald,  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Obear,  and  the  Rev,  Alexander  ft.  Cull, 
who  is  the  present  minister.  Communi- 
cants 71.  The  public  buildings  are  an 
Episcopal  church  built  in  1829,  and  a 
Congregational  meeting  house,  built  in 
1839,  both  of  wood.  This  town  is  water- 
ed by  Trout  river,  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  south  and  east  branch,  about 
half  a  mile  west  of  the  centre  of  the  town. 
In  its  course  it  receives  a  number  of  trib- 
utary streams,  and  leaves  the  town  near 
the  northwest  corner.  On  this  river  is  a 
beautiful,  fertile  tract  ot  intervale.  Back 
from  the  river  the  land  becomes  moun- 
tainous, and  less  suitable  for  cultivation. 
The  mill  privileges,  both  on  the  river  and 
its  tributaries,  are  numerous  and  excel- 
lent. But  few  of  them,  however,  are  yet 
occupied.  The  timber  is  mostly  bard 
wood,  with  some  spruce,  hemlock  and  fir. 
This  town  is  divided  into  6  school  dis- 
tricts, 3  of  which  are  furnished  with  good 


*Capt.  J.  Clap  ivaB  twin  brother  of  CaptOaM 
Clap  who  settled  in  Groenfield  Matsackusetta.  Both 
wore  officers  of  the  same  grade,  and  served  through 
the  war  of  the   Revolution.    The  former  died  n 


1811  and  the  latter  in  1819.    The 

tween  tliein  ia  said  to  haw  been  so  pmrttoi  tl 

they  could  be  dUtinfaisfaed  only  by  their  dnaf. 
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•ohool  homes.  There  are  in  town  2  mer- 
cantile stores,  1  tavern,  7  saw  mills,  1 
grist  mill,  with  3  run  of  stones,  I  fulling 
mill,  1  carding  machine,  and  1  starch  fac- 
tory. Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  130; 
cattle,  848;  sheep,  1,608;  swine,  165; 
wheat,  bush.  1,110;  oats,  1,194;  bar- 
ley 4  ;  buckwheat,  582 ;  Ind.  corn,  1,344  ; 
potatoes,  26,425 ;  hay,  tons,  1,498  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  23,875 ;  wool,  3,797.     Pop.  548. 

MoifROE,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44*»  26* 
and  long.  4®  35',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Hard  wick,  east  by  Cabot,  south  by  Calais 
and  west  by  Elmore.  It  lies  15  miles 
northeasterly  from  Montpelier,  was  grant- 
ed November  6,  1780,  and  chartered,  by 
the  name  of  Woodbury,  to  Ebenezer 
Wood  and  others,  August  16,  1781,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  The  name  was  al- 
tered to  Monroe,  Nov.  5,  1838.  But  little 
settlement  was  made  in  this  township  be- 
fore the  year  1800.  The  whole  popula- 
tion in  that  year  amounted  to  23.  This 
township  is  watered  by  branches  of  Wi- 
nooski  and  Lamoille  rivers,  and  probably 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  natural 
ponds  of  any  township  in  the  state.  The 
town  contams  1  grist  and  2  saw  mills 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  104 ;  cattle, 
706;  sheep,  2,011;  swine,  226;  wheat, 
bus.  826 ;  barley,  155 ;  oats,  4,695 ;  rye, 
391 ;  buckwheat,  1,401 ;  Ind.  corn,  1,748 ; 
potatoes,  5,935 ;  hay,  tons,  1,437 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  18,695;  wool,  2,586.  Population, 
J, 092. 

Montpelier,  a  post  and  shire  town  in 
Washington  county,  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of.the^tate,  is  in  lat.  44<*  17', 
and  long.  4^  25',  and  is  bounded  norther- 
'  ly  by  Calais,  easterly  by  Plainfield  and  a 
■mall  part  of  Marsh  field,  southerly  by 
Berlin,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Win- 
ooski  river,  and  a  part  of  Barre,  and  wes- 
terly by  Middlesex.  It  lies  36  miles 
southeast  from  Burlington,  1 03  northeast- 
erly from  Bennington,  and  140  miles  from 
Boston.  This  township  was  granted  Oct. 
21, 1780,  and  chartered  to  Timothy  Bige- 
lowflnd  others,  Aug.  14, 1781,  containing 
23,040  acres.  It  was  rechartered  Feb.  6, 
1804.  The  first  attempt  to  settle  in  this 
town  was  m^de  in  the  spring  of  1786; 
when  Joel  Frizzle,  a  hunter  a.nd  trapper, 
felled  a  few  trees,  planted  a  little  corn 
among  the  logs,  ailer  the  Indian  fashion, 
and  erected  a  very  small  log  cabin  on  the 
bank  of  Winooski  river,  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  this  township,  on  the  farm  late- 
ly owned  by  Mr.  John  Walton,  and  mov- 
ed his  family,  himself  and  wife,  a  little 
French  women,  into  it  from  Canada,  the 
same  season.  But  the  first  permanent] 
clearing  and  settlement  was  not  made  till  { 


the  sprinff  after.  On  the  4th  of  May,  1787, 
Col.  Jacob  Davis  and  Gen.  Parly  Davis, 
from  Charlton,  Worcester  co.,  Ms.,  with 
one  hired  man,  and  one  horse,  each  load- 
ed with  pork,  flour,  beans,  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, cooking  utensils,  and  a  set  of 
surveyor's  instruments  belonging  to  Gen. 
Davis,  the  well  known  surreyor  of  a  great 
part  of  this  section  of  the  state,  having  ar- 
rived the  day  previous  from  Brookneld, 
through  Berlin,  at  the  mouth  of  Dog  riv- 
er, and  crossed  over  Winooski  river  to  the 
house  of  Seth  Putnam,  near  Montpelier 
line,  cut  out  a  road  to  the  hunter's  camp, 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  jail 
house  in  Montpelier  village  ;  when  Col. 
Davis  and  his  hired  man  commenced 
clearing  up  the  meadow  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Little  North  Branch,  now  known 
as  state  street.  They  sopn  threw  up  a 
large  log  house,  into  which  Col.  D.  mov- 
ed bis  family  the  following  winter,  leav- 
ing Gen.  Davis  to  proceed  with  the  sur- 
vey of  the  town,  and  to  locate  himself  on 
a  tract  of  land  containing  about  300  acres, 
at  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  which  he 
still  resides.  In  1788  Col.  Davis  erected 
a  saw  mill,  and  next  year  a  grist  mill,  on 
the  Little  North  Branch,  at  the  falls 
around  which  now  stand  Waterman's 
starch  factory  and  Wainwright's  Iron 
foundry.  Clarissa,  daughter  of  Col.  Da- 
vis, and  now  wife  of  Hon.  Geo.  Worth- 
ington,  was  the  first  child  born  in  town. 
The  settlement  of  the  (own  went  on  rap- 
idly, and  in  1791  the  population  number- 
ed 117  persons.  On  the  29th  of  March, 
this  year,  the  town  was  organized,  and 
Ziba  Woodworth,  a  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, who  was  desperately  wounded  at 
Fort  Gris«7old,  was  chosen  town  clerk. 
Col.  Davis  was  this  year,  also,  chosen  to 
represent  the  town  in  the  legislature. 
The  first  settlers  were  mostly  hardy,  en- 
terprising and  intelligent  young  men, 
among  wnom  were  Jonathan  Snow,  James 
Taggard,  John  Templeton,  Sol'n  Dodge, 
James  Hawkins,  David  Wing,  Jr.,  fafter- 
wards  Sec'y  of  State,)  Ziba  Woodworth, 
Nath.-Davis,  Nath.  Peck,  Caleb  Bennett, 
Clark  Stevens  (Friends)^  B.  I.  and  J.  B. 
Wheeler.  In  less  than  7  years  from  the 
beginning  of  improvements,  a  company 
of  militia  of  72  men  was  organized,  and 
Parly  Davis  chosen  first  captain.  A  cir- 
culating library  of  about  200  volumes  of 
well  selected  books  was  also  established 
near  the  same  time,  in  which  most  of  the 
inhabitants  became  proprietors.  And  to 
this  fact  may  doubtless  be  attributed,  in  a 
good  degree,  the  more  than  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  taste  for  reading  which,  we 
believe,  has  distinguished,  till  the  present 
time,  the  inhabitants^  especially  the  farm- 
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\ng  class  of  this  town.  This  town  was 
constituted  the  permanent  seat  of  govern- 
inent  of  the  state  by  an  act  passed  Nov. 
8,  1805,  and  became  the  shire  town  of  the 
county  of  Jefferson  (afterwards  changed 
to  Washington,).  When  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment was  established  here,  a  large 
wooden  building  was  erected  for  a  state 
house,  within  five  rods  of  tlie  spot,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  relate,  where  the  long 
sighted  Col.  Davis,  more  than  a  dozen 
years  before,  had  predicted  the  public 
buildings  of  the  State  would  even- 
tually be  located,  and  within  15  rods  of 
the  site  on  which  the  present  splendid 
granite  State  House  now  stands.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  in  this  town  are  2 
societies  of  Congregatio^alists,  and  1  each 
of  Methodists,  Universalists  and  Friends, 
or  Quakers.  The  Congregational  churches 
are  in  the  village  of  Montpelier,  the  1st, 
or  old  church,numbering  nearly  300  mem- 
bers, the  new,  or  2d  church,  a  little  less. 
Rev.  C.  Wright  was  the  first  settled  Con- 
gregational minister,  who  died  in  the 
spring  of  1840,  having  been  nearly  ten 
years  before  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hopkins,  and  afterwards  Rev.  Buel  W. 
Smith,  the  last  settled  minister.  Rev.  S. 
Kellogg  is  the  pastor  of  tlie  2d  church. 
The  Key.  Mr.  Harding  is  the  located 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ballou  of  the  Universalists. 
There  is  also  a  Freewill  Baptist  society  in 
town,  though  small.  The  Methodists  are 
numerous,  having  two  meeting-houses, 
one  in  the  village,  and  one  mostly  occu- 
pied by  them  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 
The  Friends  have  also  a  meeting  house 
in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town.  The 
township  is  watered  by  the  Winooski 
river,  which  runs  through  the  southeast 
corner,  and  along  the  southern  boundary, 
by  the  Little  North  Branch,  which  cross- 
es the  southwest  corner,  by  Kingsbury 
Branch,  which  crosses  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, and  by  several  smaller  streams.  The 
mill  privileges  are  both  good  and  numer- 
ous. The  surface  of  the  town  is  uneven, 
but  the  soil,  for  a  general  thing,  is  un- 
commonly fine,  and  there  is  scarcely  an 
acre  of  waste  land  in  town, — the  most  of 
it  richly,  and  all  of  it  fairly  rewarding  the 
labors  of  the  industrious  farmer.  The 
prevailing  character  of  the  rocks  is  slate 
and  lime,  sometimes  distinct,  but  more 
generally  combined.  Rare  minerals  have 
not  been  found  here,  unless  the  sulphurets 
of  iron,  copper,  and  talc,  which  are  com- 
mon in  the  slate  rocks,  be  reckoned. — 
About  10  years  ago  there  was  a  company 
formed  and  a  charter  obtained,  for  boring 
for  salt,  and,  by  the  aid  of  machinery,  a 
hoU  perforated  to  the  depth  of  800  feet, 


y  through  a  solid  rock,  below  the  ftlls  on 
Winooski  river,  but  no  salt  water  obtain- 
ed. From  the  sediment  drawn  up,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  rock,  the  slaie-lime  stone, 
preserved  its  character,  with  an  occasion- 
al layer  of  flint  or  sand  stone,  through  the 
whole  of  that  depth;  and  one  or  two 
springs,  impregnated  with  iron,  which 
were  come  across  in  the  course  of  the 
drilling,  were  the  only  discoveries  made, 
till  the  project  was  relinquished.  Mont- 
pelier  village^  incorporated  in  181B,  em- 
bracing a  square  mile,  and,  lying  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  township,  on  the 
bank  of  Winooski  river,  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  Little  North  Branch,  contains,  by 
the  census  of  1840,  1 ,720  inhabitants.  It 
is  about  10  miles  northeasterly  from  the  ge- 
ographical centre  of  the  state,  and,  besides 
being  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  roads 
from  all  parts,  is  the  great  thoroughfare 
from  Boston  to  Canada,  the  travel  goinf 
through  in  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  di- 
rections. The  situation  is  low,  bat  the 
streets  and  building  ground  have  been 
raised  so  much  that  it  is  now  as  dry  as 
other  places  of  the  Hke  soil.  With  some 
also  it  is  rendered  somewhat  unpleasant 
by  the  promizity  of  the  hills.  The  whote 
site  of  this  village  bears  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  the  bed  of  a  lake 
about  40  feet  deep,  the  original  snrfaoe  of 
the  water  being  indicated  by  the  strata  of 
earth  and  rocks  on  all  the  surrounding 
hills,  and  the  whole  having  been  drained, 
probably,  by  the  deepening  of  the  channel 
at  Middlesex  narrows.  The  place,  how- 
ever, has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  interior  villa- 
ges in  New  England.  Its  public  build- 
ings are,  the  beautiful  and  durable  State 
House,*  built  under  the  superintendence 
of  A.  B.  Toung,  architect,  in  1836-7, 
which  is  superior,  perhaps,  to  any  State 
House  in  the  Union,  unless  we  except 
the  recent  one  in  North  Carolina, — a  court 
house,  jail,  a  brick  academy,  built  on  the 
site  of  the  wood  one  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1822,  a  spacious  brick  meeting  bouse  an4 
two  handsome  wood  ones.  The  academy, 
or  county  grammar  school,was  incorpora- 
ted Nov.  7, 1800,  and  is  now  a  flourish- 
ing institution,  with  a  library,  philosoph- 
ical apparatus,  Slc.^  under  the  care  of  Cal- 
vin Pease,  A.  M.,  the  number  of  pupils 
having  been,  in  some  quarters  of  the  past 
year,  about  100.  There  are  in  this  vil- 
lage, at  present,  12  practising  attomiesst 
law,  and  5  physicians  There  are  3  print- 
ing offices,  at  which  weekly  newspapers 
are  published,  viz.  that  of  the  Universa- 
list  Watchman,  Vermont  Watchman,  an4 
Vermont  Patriot, — one  iron  foundry,  two 


*  For  a  deforiptbo  ms  part  teooodt  p*  13D. 
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clothing  or  foiling  mill*,  one  starch  fmtf^ 
tory,  and  3  druggist's  stores.  There  are 
12  India  and  English  goods  stores,  and 
the  amount  of  the  sales  of  imported  goods 
annually  sold  by  them  is  unusually  great 
for  a  Tillage  of  its  siie,  amounting  on  an 
average,  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  of 
its  merchants  has  been  at  the  pains  of  as- 
certaining, to  the  sum  of  $200,000,  at  a 
safe  estimate,  not  inclttdiog  the  sales  of 
the  3  stove  and  hollow-ware  stores  in  this 
place.  Montpelier  viUaee,  indeed,  is  em- 
phatically a  business  place,  and  the  in- 
habitants, who  began  without  capital,  and 
had  to  be  the  artificers  of  their  own  for- 
tunes, are  strongly  cbaracterixed  as  a 
community  by  their  habits  of  industry 
and  economy,  and  their  discountenance 
of  all  lounging  and  idleness.  There  is  1 
book  bindery,  a  manufactory  of  piano 
fortes  and  other  musical  instruments,  to- 
xether  with  a  large  proportion  of  mechan- 
ics^ shops  of  nearly  every  kind  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  A  substantial  arch 
bridge  of  about  100  ft.  span  crosses  Winoo- 
ski  river  at  the  falls,  and  unites  the  village 
to  a  cluster  of  buildings  on  the  Berlin 
side,  among  which  are  a  saw  mill,  a  large, 
valuable  grist  mill,  and  a  machine  shop. 

Ground  Plan  of  Montpelier  vUlagt. 
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There  are  3  other  small  villages  in  the 
town  of  Montpelier, — one  at  tne  centre, 
consisting  of  a  tavern,  a  meeting  bouse, 
several  mechanics*  shops,  and  about  a 
dozen  dwelling  houses  ;  one  somewhat 
larger  on  Winooski  river,  in  the  east  part 
of  tne  town,  called  Daggct's  mills,  con- 
taining a  meeting  house,  tavern,  clothing 
works,  saw  and  grist  mill ;  and  one  near- 
ly the  same  sise  in  the  north  part  of  the 
town,  called  Rich's  Hollow,  on  the  Cala- 
is branch  of  Winooski  river,  where  there 
are  a  store,  a  woollen  factorv,  and  com- 
mon mills.    The  number  of  school  dis- 


tricts in  the  whole  town  is  16,  with  the 
same  number  of  school  houses,  which  are 

Sinerally  ffood.  The  latitude  of  the  State 
ouse  is  44?  16'  north,  and  its  longitude 
71®  33*  west  from  Greenwich.  Statistics 
of  1840. — Horses,  652  ;  cattle,  2,453  ; 
sheep,  7^443 ;  swine,  1,356 ;  wheat,  bush. 
3,652;  barley,  463;  oats,  32,590;  rye, 
596;  buckwheat,  1,568  ;  Ind.  corn,  7,630; 
potatoes,  66,860 ;  hay,  tons,  7,205  ;  sugar, 
lbs.67,070;  wool,12,941.  Pop.  3,725  .d.p.t. 

Moose  River,  is' an  eastern  branch  of 
the  Passumpsic,  and  rises  in  Granby  and 
East  Haven.  Taking  a  southwesterly 
course  through  Victory,  Brad  ley  vale,  Con- 
cord, and  a  part  of  St.  Johnsbury,  it  falls 
into  the  Passumpsic  opposite  to  St.Johns- 
bury  Plain.  It  is  generally  a  rapid  stream, 
except  through  Bradleyvale  and  a  part  of 
C^oncord,  where  it  is  sluggish  through  flat 
land.     Length  24  miles. 

MoRETowif,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44^ 
15'  and  long^.  4*'  19',  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly by  IVfiddlesex  and  a  part  of  Water- 
burv,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  Win- 
ooski river,  easterly  by  Berlin,  southerly 
by  Waitsfield,  and  westerly  by  Duxbury. 
It  was  chartered  June  7, 1763,  containing 
23,040  acres,  and  lies  eight  miles  south- 
west from  Montpelier,  and  30  southeast 
from  Burlington.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1790,  and  the  town  was  organized  3  or  4 
years  after.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists  and  Methodists, 
and  there  is  a  small  society  of  each.  Much 
of  the  township  is  mountainous,  and  in- 
capable of  being  settled.  Mad  river  en- 
ters it  from  Waitsfield  about  a  mile  from 
the  sonthwest  corner,  and  passes  through 
it  in  a  northeasterly  direction  into  Win- 
ooski river.  On  this  stream  are  several 
mill  privileges.  There  are  in  town  2 ful- 
ling mills,  3  grist  and  6  saw  mills,  1  store, 
and  1  tavern.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
225  ;  cattle,  1,408  ;  sheep,  3,546 ;  swine, 
889;  wheat,  bush.  1,735;  barley,  151; 
oats,  9,110;  rye,  222;  buckwheat,  810; 
Ind.  corn,  4,105;  potatoes,  38,848;  hay, 
tons,  3,171 ;  sugar,  lbs.  28,791 ;  wool,  d,- 
570.     Population,  1,128. 

Morgan,  a  township  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44**  51'  nd 
louff.  4**  58',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Hol- 
land and  a  part  of  Derby,  easterly  by 
Wenlock  and  Warner's  gore,  and  south- 
west by  Navy  and  a  part  of  Salem.  It 
lies  52  miles  northeast  from  Montpelier, 
and  was  chartered  Nov.  6,  1780,  to  Jede- 
diah  Calderkin  and  others,  by  the  name 
of  Caldersburgh.  The  name  was  altered 
to  Morgan  Oct.  19,  1801.  The  settlement 
of  this  township  was  commenced  about 
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the  year  1800,  by  Nathan  Wilcox.  The 
town  was  organized  in  March,  1807,  and 
Christopher  Bartlett  was  first  town  olerk, 
and  Rufus  Stewart  first  representatiTe. 
A  Congregational  church  was  organised 
here  June  4, 1823,  and  at  first  consisted 
of  7  members.  Their  present  number  is 
73,  and  their  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  J. 
8.  Clark,  was  ordained  Jan.  11, 1827.  A 
Methodist  class  was  formed  here  in  1829. 
The  surface  of  the  town  consists  of  swells 
and  vallies,  and  is  mostly  susceptible  of 
cultivation .  Timber  generally  hard  wood . 
8oU  good.  A  head  branch  of  Clyde  riv- 
er, called  Farrand^s  river,  passes  through 
the  east  part  of  Morgan,  and  Seymour's 
lake,  which  is  about  four  miles  long  and 
nearly  2  wide,  lies  in  the  central  part.  It 
discharges  its  waters  to  the  south  through 
Echo  Pond  into  Clyde  river.  StoHstus 
O/1840.— Horses,  86;  cattle,  492;  sheep, 
842  ;  swine,  187  ;  wheat,  bus.  1,617 ;  bar- 
ley, 233;  oaU,  3,674;  rye,  10;  buck- 
wheat, 669;  Ind.  com,  303;  potatoes, 
17,676 ;  hay,  tons,  1,037 ;  sugar,  lbs,  16,- 
102 ;  wool,  1,889.    Population,  422. 

MoRRiSTowif,  is  situated  in  the  central 
part  of  Lamoille  county,  in  lat.  44*»  32' 
and  long.  4°  20',  and  is  bounded  norther- 
ly by  Hydepark,  easterly  bv  Elmore, 
southerly  by  Stow,  and  westerly  by  Ster- 
ling. It  lies  20  miles  northwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  29  northeast  from  Bur- 
Unffton.  It  was  granted  Nov.  6,  1780, 
and  chartered  to  Moses  Morse  and  asso- 
ciates, Aug.  24,  1761,  containing  23,040 
acres.  TIm  settlement  was  commenced 
in  the  spring  of  1790,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Wick- 
er, who  came  from  Bennington,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother,  who  shortly  after 
returned.  Mr.  Walker  remained  here  du- 
ring the  summer,  making  his  home  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  John  McDaniel,  in  Hyde- 
park,  to  which  place  he  returned  on  Sat- 
urday night,  going  out  again  on  Monday 
with  provisions  sufficient  to  last  him 
through  the  week.  In  this  way  he  la- 
bored through  the  summer,  and  in  the 
fall  he  returned  to  Bennington.  In  the 
spring  of  1791  Mr.  Walker  brought  his 
family  here  and  continued  through  the 
summer,  and  in  the  fall  again  returned  to 
B.  In  the  spring  of  1792,  Mr.  Walker 
and  family  came  to  this  town,  accompa- 
nied by  Mr.  Olds  and  his  family.  They 
built  a  camp,  in  which  Mr.  W.  and  wife, 
and  Mr.  Olds  and  wife,  and  two  hired 
men,  lived  two  months,  during  which 
time  Gov.  Butler,  of  Waterbury,  paid 
them  a  visit.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
a  house  had  been  erected,  into  which  they 
all  removed.  In  the  fkll  Mr.  Walker 
moved  to  Fairfax,  and  left  Mr.  Olds  and 
fiunily  here  alone.    Mrs.  Olds  was  the 


first  woman  that  wintered  in  this  town. 
Their  nearest  neighbcnrs,  on  the  south, 
were  at  Waterbury,  14  miles  distant,  and 
no  road.    The  nearest  mill  was  at  Cam- 
bridge, distant  20  miles.    In  the  smnoier 
of  1798  Capt.  Saflford,  firem  Windsor,  Ms.^ 
built  the  first  saw  miU,  at  the  Great  fall* 
on  the  Lamoille.    The  town  was  organ- 
ized in  1796,  and  Comfort  Olds  was  first 
town  clerk.    The  first  sermon  preached 
in  this  town  was  by  Rev.  Mr.  Boffoe,  k 
missionary,  in  the  summer  of  1796,  and 
the  second  by  the  eccentric  Lorenxo  Dow. 
The  surface  of  this  town  is  moderately 
uneven.     The  soil  is  of  a  good  quality, 
and  easily  cultivated.    Morristown  is,  m 
point  of  agricultural  products,  the  second 
in  the  county.     The  timber  is  maple, 
beech,  birch,  hemlock,  &c.  The  Lamoille 
river  enters  this  town  near  the  northeast 
comer,  passing  by  Morrisville  and  Cadys- 
ville,  and  after  running  four  miles  in  the 
north  part  of  this  town,  again  returns  in- 
to Hydepark.    Along  this  river  is  Mor- 
ristown are  seme  fine  tracts  of  intervale, 
and  on  it  are  two  excellent  mill  seats. 
There  are  several  other  streams  in  town, 
on  which  mills  are  erected.    Morrisville 
is  a  pleasant,  flourishing  village,  situated 
near  the  great  falls.    Here  is  one  of  the 
finest  situations  for  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments which  the  state   afibrds.    At 
the  falls  a  few  rods  west  of  the  village, 
may  be  found  curious  specimens  of  Uie 
wonder  working  power  of  water  in  wear- 
ing holes  into  the  solid  rock,  some  of 
which  are  nearly  8  feet  deep  and  4  feet 
broad.    The  river  at  this  place  pours  it- 
self into  a  channel  cut  directly  across  tB^ 
stream,  20  feet  deep  and  30  broad.    This 
channel  the  early  settlers  denominated  the 
ptdpit^  from  the  resemblance  of  the  rocks 
at  the  north  end  to  that  stmctore.    On 
the  west  side  of  this  chasm  the  rocks  rise 
perpendicularly  to  the  height  of  30  feet, 
and  the  beholder,  while  standing  on  the 
edge  of  this  precipice,  sees  the  wnole  bo- 
dy of  the  river  plunged  down  at  his  feet 
into  this  boiling  camdron,  from  which  it 
escapes  through  a  channel  at  the  south 
end,  and  immediately  spreadinf  itself  out 
encircles  numerous  islands,  whose  hiffh, 
jagged  points  are  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  cedar  and  fir,  and  altogether 
presenting  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  beau- 
ty seldom  found  surpassed.    Cadysville 
is  situated  two  miles  below  Morrisville , 
and  bids  fair  to  become  a  place  of  consid- 
erable business.    At  the  centre  of  the 
town  Is  a  small  village,  pleasantly  located 
and  wanting  only  the  facilities  of  water 
power  to  umJec  it  the  principal  place  of 
business.    In  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
town  is  a  pond  called  Joe's  Pond»  from  ai» 
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old  Indian  pensioner  who  liyed  by  the 
aide  of  it.  (See  Hydepark.)  In  the  east 
part  of  this  town  lead  ore  has  lately  been 
discovered.  The  public  buildings  are  a 
town  house  and  four  meeting  houses,  the 
first  of  which  was  erected  in  1823.  The 
Congregationalists  and  Methodists  have 
each  convenient  and  commodious  houses. 
The  Uniyersalists,  in  common  with  sey- 
eral  other  denominations,  erected  an  ele- 
gant house  at  Morrisville,  which  was  ded- 
icated Aug.  25, 1840.  There  are  4  phy- 
sicians, 2  attornies,  10  saw  mills,  2  grist 
mills,  2  tanneries,  2  carding  machines,  1 
woollen  factory,  4  stores,  and  2  taverns. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  385 ;  cattle, 
2,807 ;  sheep,  7,578 ;  swine,  1,376 ;  wheat, 
bush.  3,454 ;  barley,  52  ;  oats,  12,916 } 
ryt,  233 ;  buckwheat,  38 ;  Ind.  corn,  5,- 
614;  poUtoes,  66,720;  hay,  tons,  5,095; 
BU|ar,lbs.50,980;  wool,  14,109.  Pop.  1,502. 
Mount  Holly,  a  post  town  in  the  east 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43<»  29' 
and  long.  4^  14',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Plymouth  and  Shrewsbury,  east  by 
Ludlow,  south  by  Weston,  and  west  by 
Wallingfbrd  and  a  part  of  Mount-Tabor. 
It  lies  60  miles  south  from  Montpelier, 
and  20  west  from  Windsor.  It  is  made 
up  of  Jackson's  gore,  containing  10,669 
acres,  3,388  acres  from  the  east  side  of 
Wallingford,  and  11,739  acres  from  the 
west  side  of  Ludlow,  being,  in  the  whole, 
25,796  acres,  and  was  incorporated,  Oct. 
31,  1792.  The  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship was  commenced,  in  1781,  by  Icha- 
bod  6.,  Stephen,  and  John  Clark,  Jonah, 
Amos  and  Ebeneier  Ives,  from  Connec- 
ticut, Jacob  Wilcox,  from  Rhode-Island, 
ajid  Joseph  Green,  David  Bent,  Abraham 
Crowly  and  Nathaniel  Pingrey,  firom 
Massachusetts.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized, in  1792.  Stephen  Clark  was  first 
town  clerk,  and  Abraham  Jackson,  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Baptists,  Methodists,  Congre- 
gationalists  and  Friends,  or  Quakers. 
The  Baptist  church  is  most  numerous, 
and  Elder  D.  Parker  was  settled  over  it,  in 
1811 .  They  have  a  meeting-house  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town.  The  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  in  1799,  but 
that  and  the  other  societies  are  small. 
The  Friends  have  a  small  house  for  pub- 
lic worship,  and  there  is  a  meeting  house 
in  the  south  part,  owned  by  the  difierent 
denominations  in  common.  In  1813  there 
were  37  deaths  in  this  town,  mostly  occa- 
sioned by  the  epidemic  of  that  year.  Mill 
river,  which  rises  in  the  south  part  of  the 
township,  and  runs  through  the  northeast 
corner  of  Wallingford  and  the  southwest 
comer  of  Shrewsbury,  and  unites  with 


stream  of  consequence.  In  the  northeasts 
em  part  is  a  considerable  pond  called 
Palckes  pond.  In  soil  and  timber  it  is 
similar  to  the  mountain  towns  generally, 
being  much  better  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grass  than  grain.  About  four  miles 
south  from  Spragne's  tavern,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Green  Mountains,  is  found  ami- 
anthus, common  and  ligniform  asbestos 
and  fossil  leather.  Its  color  is  a  grayish 
white,  and  it  is  very  abundant.  Ludlow 
mountain  is  a  considerable  elevation,  ly- 
ing along  the  line  between  this  township 
and  Ludlow.  The  turnpike  from  Rut- 
land to  Boston  passes  through  this  town- 
ship. There  are  here  2  stores,  1  grist,  8 
saw  and  2  fulling  mills,  1  carding  ma- 
chine and  1  tannery.  StatisticB  of  1840. 
Horses,  313 ;  cattle,  2,802 ;  sheep,  3,425 » 
swine,  725;  wheat,  bus.  1,832;  barley, 
448  ;  oats,  10,340 ;  rye,  296 ;  buckwheat, 
680 ;  Indian  com,  836 ;  potetoes,  65,930 ; 
hay,  tons,  5,317;  sugar,  lbs.  44,120; 
wool,  8,342.     Population,  1,356. 

Mount  Indxpendxncb  lies  in  the  north- 
west  corner  of  the  township  of  Orwell, 
and  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Ticon* 
deroga  Fort.  It  is  an  inconsiderable 
mountain,  and  worthy  of  notice  only  on 
account  of  the  fortifications  formerlv 
erected  upon  it,  and  its  connection  with 
the  early  history  of  our  country. 

Mount  Nebo,  an  eminence  in  Middle* 
bury,  resting  on  a  base  of  about  two  miles 
by  one,  and  rising  gradually  439  feet 
above  the  level  of  Ottet  creek.  Upon  ittf 
southern  declivity  the  northeast  part  of 
the  village  rests.  It  affords  some  of  the 
best  arable  land  in  the  township,  and  is 
cultivated  to  its  summit,  wbere-it  exhibits 
to  view  Lake  Champlain.  It  is  a  place 
of  much  resort  to  those  who  love  to  take 
an  extended  view  of  natural  scenery ;  see 
*'Alps  on  Alps  arise";  and  gaze  at  the 
mountains,  which  stretch  off  to  a  great  dis- 
tance north  and  south,  both  in  New  York 
and  Vermont.  This  eminence  is  some- 
times called  Chipman's  Hill, 

Mount  Tabor,  a  township  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43<'  21'  and  lon^.  4^  8\  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Wallmgford,  east  bv  Weston 
and  a  part  of  Mount  Holly,  south  by  Pera, 
and  west  by  Danby.  It  lies  26  miles 
southwest  from  Windsor,  and  36  north- 
east from  Bennington,  and  was  chartered 
August  28, 1761,  by  the  name  of  Harwich. 
It  was  organized  March  13,  1788,  and 
John  Jenkins  was  first  town  clerk.  This 
is  a  mountainous  township,  and  much  of 
it  incapable  of  ever  being  settled.  The 
mountains  belong  to  the  range  of  Green 
Mountains,  and  the  air  and  soil  are  not  so 


comer  ot  snrewsoury,  ann  unices  wiui   Mountams,  ana  tne  air  ana  sou  are  noi  so 
Otter  creek,  in  Clarendon,  is  the  only  [^well  adapted  to  the  production  of  grain  as 
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frasfl.  Otter  creek  rises  here,  and  runs 
•outb  into  Peru,  then  west  into  Dorset, 
and  then  north  through  the  western  her- 
der of  this  township  into  Wallin^ord. 
Statistics  of  1840— Horses,  42;  cattle, 
341 ;  sheep,  883 ;  swjne,  109 ;  wheat,  bus. 
329;  barley,  ^;  oats,  634;  rye,  33; 
buckwheat,  211  ;  IiKlian  corn,  390 ;  pota- 
toes, 6,000 ;  hay,  tons,  560 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
3,585 ;  wool,  1,760.     Population,  226. 

Mount  Tom,  a  considerable  eminence 
in  Woodstock. 

Muddy  Brook  divides  Williston  from 
Burlington,  and  falls  into  Winooski  rirer. 

Navy.  Name  altered  to  Charleston, 
Nov.  16,  1825.     Ste  Charleston. 

Nkal's  Brook  rises  near  the  north  cor- 
ner of  Lunenburgh,  in  several  branches, 
and,  running  south,  falls  into  a  pond  of 
the  same  name,  which  is  about  a  mile 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  lies  near 
the  centre  of  Lunenburgh.  It  then  con- 
tinues its  course  south,  meets  a  westerly 
branch,  and,  after  running  about  half  a 
mile  fiirther,  falls  into  Connecticut  river, 
hy  a  mouth  nearly  two  rods  wide.  On 
this  stream  are  several  mills  and  other 
machinery. 

NisBOBE.  Name  altered  to  Brandon, 
Oct.  20,  1784.     See  Brandon. 

Newark,  a  post  town  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44<> 
4S*  and  long.  5**  8*,  and  is  bounded  north- 
easterly by  Brighton,  southeasterly  by 
£ast  Haven,  southwesterly  by  Burke  and 
Button,  and  northwesterly  by  Westmore. 
It  lies  44  miles  northeast  from  Montpe- 
lier;  was  granted  November  6, 1780,  and 
chartered  August  15,  178L,  to  Wm.  Wall 
and  others,  containing  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1800.  It  is  water- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  small  streams, 
which  are  here  collected  together,  and 
form  the  Passumpsic  river.  But  a  small 
part  of  this  township  is  settled,  although 
the  settlement  has  been  extending  grad- 
uiUly  from  its  commencement.  It  con- 
tains 2  saw  mills  and  4  school  districts. 
Statistics  of  1840.— -Horses,  77;  cattle, 
417;  sheep,  951 ;  swine,  371 ;  wheat,  bus. 
1,756 ;  barley,  729 ;  oats,  2,687 ;  rye,  111 ; 
buckwheat,  459;  Indian  corn,  315;  pota- 
toes, 18,260 ;  hay,  tons,  801 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
21,818;  wool,  1,679.     Population,  360. 

Nbwburt,  a  post  town  m  the  northeast 
eomer  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  44^  6' 
and  long.  A'*  52',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Ryegate,  east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  south 
by  Bradford,  and  west  by  Topsham.  It 
Kes  27  miles  easterly  from  Montpelier, 
and  47  northeasterly  fVom  Windsor;  and 
was  chartered  to  Qen.  Jacob  Bayley  and 


ot^rs,  March  18, 1763,  oo&taimng  36,460 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  J  762. 
The  first  family  was  that  of  Sam'l  Sleep- 
er. The  aext  were  the  families  of  Thom- 
as and  Richard  Chamberlain.  Jofaa  Hade- 
ton  also  moved  his  family  to  Newbury  in 

1762,  and  his  daughter  Betsey,  born  in 

1763,  was  the  first  child  bom  in  town. 
Jacob  Bailey  Chamberlain,  son  of  Thomas 
C,  born  the  same  year,  was  the  male 
child.  The  parents  of  the  latter  received 
a  bounty  of  1 00  acres  of  land,  agreeably 
to  a  promise  of  the  proprtetors  of  the 
township.  Among  the  first  settlers,  io 
addition  to  the  above,  may  be  mentioned 
Gen.  Jacob  Bayley,  Col.  Jacob  Kent,  Col. 
Thomas  Johnson,  John  Taplin,  Noah  and 
Ebenezer  White,  Frye  Bayley,  and  James 
Abbott.  The  early  inhabitants  were  most- 
ly emigrants  from  the  southeastern  parts 
of  New  Hampshire,  and  from  Newbury, 
Mass.  They  bad  peculiar  hardships  to 
endure,  there  being  no  inhabitants  on 
Connecticut  river,  at  this  time,  north  of 
No.  4,  now  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  or  be- 
tween this  place  and  Concord.  Nor  were 
there  any  roads  through  the  wilderness^ 
or  any  thing,  but  marked  trees,  to  facili- 
tate the  communication  between  this  and 
the  civilised  settlements.  The  nearest 
mill  was  at  Charlestown,  distant  more 
than  60  miles.  To  that  they  went  for 
their  grinding,  carrying  their  grain  down 
the  river  in  canoes  during  the  summer, 
and  drawing  it  upon  the  ice  in  the  winter. 
The  crank,  for  the  first  saw  mill  built  in 
Newbury,  was  drawn  from  Concord,  N. 
H.,  distant  nearly  80  miles,  upon  a  hand- 
sled.  Gen.  Bayley  was  very  active  in 
forwarding  the  settlement  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  genera)  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
He,  in  1776,  commenced  making  the  road 
from  Newbury  to  St.  Johns,  which  was 
opened  by  Gen.  Hazen,  in  1779,  as  far  as 
Hazen's  Notch,  in  Westfield.  Newbury 
was  garrisoned  by  one  or  more  companies 
of  soldiers  during  the  revolution,  and  was, 
for  many  years  after,  the  most  important 
town  in  this  part  of  the  state.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this  town- 
ship was  held  at  Plastow,  N.  H.,  June  13^ 
1763.  The  town  was  organised  immedi- 
ately after  the  settlement  was  commen- 
ced, and  Col.  Jacob  Kent  was  chosen 
town  clerk,  which  office  he  held  till  1798. 
The  Congregational  church  of  this  town 
was  formed  at  Hollis,  Mass.,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1764.  The  Rev.  Peter  Powers,  the 
first  minister  of  Newbury,  was  installed 
over  this  church  Feb.  27,  1765,  and  he 
preached  his  own  inrtallation  sermon. 
He  was  dismissed  in  1784,  and  died  at 
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Deer-Isle,  Me.,  in  1799.  His  successors 
at  Newbury  have  been  Rev.  Jacob  Wood, 
•ettied  Jan.  9,  1788;  Rev.  Nath'l  Lam- 
bert,  Nov.  17, 1790;  Rev.  Luther  Jewett, 
Feb.  28, 1821 ;  Rev.  Clark  Ferry,  June  4, 
1828,  and  Rev.  George  W.  CampbellJthe 

£  resent  minister,  July  27,  1836.  The 
lethodist  Episcopal  society  was  formed 
in  1827,  but  did  not  enjoy  constant  minis- 
terial labors  until  1834.  Since  that  time 
the  following  ministers  have  been  sta- 
tioned here:  Rev.  S.  Kelly,  1834-5; 
Rev.  E.  J.  Scott,  1836;  Rev.  J.  G.  Dow, 
1837-8.  Rev.  W.  M.  Mann,  1839;  Rev. 
J.Templeton,  1840;  Rev.  L.  D.  Burrows, 
4841.  Communicants  about  200.  Con- 
necticut river  waters  the  eastern  border 
of  this  township,  and  along  this  stream 
are  here  some  of  the  most  beautiful  tracts 
of  intervale  in  Vermont.  The  meadows 
are  designated  as  follows :  Upper  meadow, 
in  the  north  part,  Cow  meadow.  Oxbow 
meadow,  in  the  bend  of  Connecticut 
river,  called  the  Great  Oxbow,  containing 
450  acres,  the  Musquash  meadow,  south 
of  the  mouth  of  Harriman's  brook,  con- 
taining 300  acres,  Kent's  meadow  of  about 
200  acres,  Sleeper*s  meadow  of  160,  and 
Hall's  meadow  of  250  acres.  The  other 
streams,  of  most  consequence,  are  Wells 
river,  which  crosses  the  northeast  comer, 
affording  some  excellent  stands  for  mills, 
Harriman*s  brook,  which  rises  in  a  pond 
of  the  same  name,  passes  through  New- 
bury village,  and  joins  Connecticut  river, 
a  little  south  of  the  Great  Oxbow,  and 
Hall's  brook,  which  originates  in  Hall's 
pond,  and  runs  through  the  south  part, 
and  falls  into  the  Connecticut  in  Brad- 
ford. These  are  all  considerable  mill 
streams.  By  the  side  of  Harriman's 
brook,  about  50  rods  north  of  the  meeting 
house,  is  a  mineral  spring,  which  is  a 
place  of  considerable  resort  for  invalids. 
The  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphnreted  hydrogen  eras,  and  is  said  to 
resemble  the  celebrated  Harrow  Gate  wa- 
ters of  Yorkshire,  England,  and  likewise 
those  of  Ballcastle  and  Castlemain,  Ire- 
land. They  are  found  to  be  a  specific  for 
•crofVilous  and  all  kinds  of  cutaneous 
eruptions  and  complaints.  A  good  shower 
house  and  baths  are  constructed  near  the 
spring,  and  every  accommodation  is  pro- 
vided at  the  hotel,  which  the  visitant  can 
desire.  Springy  of  the  same  kind  are  met 
with  in  several  other  places  in  the  town 
ship.  There  are  two  very  pleasant  vil 
lages  in  Newbury.  J^euobunj  village  is 
situated  near  the  Great  Oxbow,  contain- 
ing 2  meeting  houses,  and  the  buildings 
of  the  Newbury  seminary,  together  with 
a  larffe  hotel,  stor^  and  mechanic's  shops. 
Nmouw^  Sominary  commenced  its  oper- 


ations in  the  fall  of  1834,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Rev.  C.  Adams  and  Rev.  Osmon 
C.  Baker.  The  seminary  building  is  a 
large,  substantial,  brick  edifice,  three  sto- 
ries high,  and  conveniently  arranged  for 
study  and  recitation  rooms.  Connected 
with  this  is  a  large  boarding  house,  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  accommodate  about 
100  students.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Institution,  such  facilities  are  af- 
forded, that  between  200  and  300  students 
may  be  accommodated.  Newbury  Sem- 
inary is  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  New  Hampshire  Annual  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
but  its  privileges  are  equally  extended  to 
all  denominations.  The  Institution  is 
furnished  with  good  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating the  various  branches  of  natural 
science,  and  also,  with  a  very  respectable 
library  and  cabinet  of  minerals.  The 
following  statistics,  giving  the  number  of 
students  for  the  year  ending  July,  1841, 
will  show  its  present  conditbn. 

Fall.    Wioter.  Spring.  SumowK 
Gentlemen,     140        51        109        62 
Ladies,  96        32        111        46 

Whole  No.  ^  83  220  108 
Aggregate  of  all  the  Terms,  647. 
The  board  of  instruction  for  the  past 
year  has  consisted  of  Rev.  Osmon  C.  Ba- 
ker, A.M.  Principal  J  and  Teacher  of  Belles 
Lettres  and  Natural  Science  ;  Rev.  Clark 
T.  Hinman,  A.  B.,  Teacher  of  Greek  am4 
Mathematics;  Charles  P.  Menriman, 
Teacher  of  French^  Italian^  and  Spanish 
Languages  ;  J.  Harrison  Goodale,  A.  B. 
Teacher  of  Latin  and  English  Uterature  ; 
Miss  Rachel  Smith,  PreceptresSy  and 
Teacher  of  Ornamental  Branches;  Misa 
£.  E.  Cheney,  Teacher  on  the  Piano  Forte, 
The  other  village  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Wells  river,  and  is  called 
Wells  river  village.  It  is  well  situated  for 
trade,  and  has  valuable  water  privileges 
on  Wells  river,  on  which  is  a  paper  mill 
and  a  variety  of  other  mills  and  machine- 
ry. It  contains  3  stores,  a  tavern,  a  con« 
siderable  number  of  mechanics  and  a  poet 
office,  called  Wells  river  post  office.  Just 
below  this  village  is  a  new  bridge  across 
the  Connecticut,  and  there  is  another  just 
below  Newbury  village,  leading  to  **  Ha- 
verhill corner."  The  Legislature  haa 
held  two  sessions  in  Newbury ;  the  first 
in  1787,  and  the  other  in  1801.  There 
are  in  Newbury  4  meeting  houses,  9 
stores,  3  taverns,  1  paper  mill,  4  carding 
machines,  4  fulling,  9  saw  and  3  grist 
mills,  and  1  shingle  mill.  StatisHes  of 
1840.— Horses,  644  ;  cattle,  2,528 ;  sheep, 
10,976;  swine,  2,015 ;  wheat,  bus.  6,358; 
barley,  897;    oats,   43,567;    rye,   679; 
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buck- wheat,  1,099  ;  Indian  corn,  11,297 ; 
potatoes,  91,689;  hay,  tons,  5,616;  sugar, 
lbs.  32,755;  wool,  20,758.  Population, 
2,579. 

Newfane,  a  post  town,  and  the  seat  of 
justice  in  Windham  county,  is  situated 
iO  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  inlat. 
A2^  58'  and  long.  4^  12'  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Townshend,  east  by  Dummers- 
ton,  Putney  and  Brookline,  west  by 
Wardsborough  and  Doyer,  and  south  by 
Marlborough.  It  contained,  by  charter, 
six  miles  square,  but  has  been  reduced  by 
contributing  to  Brookline  a  small  part  of 
said  township,  which  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  West  river.  It  is,  as  the  roads  are 
traveled,  110  miles  from  Boston,  80  from 
Albany,  110  &om  Montpelier,  and  50  from 
Windsor.  In  1753,  a  charter  of  this 
township  was  granted  by  Benning  Went- 
worth,  then  governor  of  the  province  of 
New-Hampshire,  to  Abraham  Sawyer  and 
others,  by  the  name  of  Fane.  In  1761, 
the  former  charter  was  returned  to  gover- 
nor Wentworth,  and  a  new  one  granted 
to  Luke  Brown  and  his  associates.  On 
the  lltb  of  May,  1772,  the  governor  of 
New-York  made  a  grant  of  said  township 
by  the  name  of  "Newfane,"  to  Walter 
Franklin  and  twenty  other  persons,  prin- 
cipally residing  in  the  city  of  New- York. 
On  the  12th  of  May,  1772,  the  said  W. 
Franklin  and  his  associates  conveyed  their 
right,  in  said  township,  to  Luke  Knowl- 
ton  and  John  Taylor,  Esqrs.,  of  Worces- 
ter county,  Mass.  The  titles  of  all  the 
lands,  in  said  town,  are  derived  from  the 
New- York  charter.  In  1772,  a  survey 
was  made  of  the  whole  township,  and  on 
the  17th  of  May,  1774,  said  town  was  du- 
ly organized,  but  was  not  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly  of  this  state,  till 
1780.  Col.  Wm.  Ward  was  the  first  rep- 
resentative. Luke  Knowlton,  Esq.,  was 
chosen  first  town  clerk,  which  office  he 
held  till  1790.  In  1792,  Nathan  Stone, 
Esq.,  was  chosen  town  clerk,  which  office 
he  continued  to  hold  till  about  1835.  The 
settlement  of  the  town  was  com/nenced 
in  the  month  of  Ma^,  1766,  by  Dea.  Jon- 
athan Park,  Nathaniel  Stedman  and  Ebe- 
nezer  Dyer,  who  emigrated  from  Wor- 
cester county,  Mass.  For  several  years, 
they  suffered  all  the  hardships  and  priva- 
tions incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country.  Without  roads,  horses,  or  oxen, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  convey- 
ing, by  their  own  strength,  all  their  pro- 
visions, &c.  from  Hinsdale,  a  distance  of 
20  miles,  through  a  pathless  wilderness. 
The  first  child  born  in  town,  was  Lucy, 
a  daughter  of  Dea.  J.  Park,  August  15, 
1769.  The  people  of  this  town  have  been 
highly  favored  with  religious  privileges. 


During  half  a  century  they  were  des- 
titute of  a  settled  minister  but  only 
eighteen  months ;  and  they  were  supplied 
with  preaching,  one  year,  within  that 
time.  The  Rev.  Hezekiah  Taylor grado- 
ated  at  Harvard  College,  in  1772,  and 
having  prepared  himself  for  the  ministry, 
came  to  this  town,  in  1774.  There  were 
but  six  families  then  in  the  town,  but  a 
Congregational  church  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  and  in  August, 
the  same  year,  Mr.  Taylor  was  ordained, 
and  took  charge  of  his  little  flock.  He 
continued  to  preach  till  May,  1811,  and 
died,  August  23,  1814,  aged  66  years. 
The  Rev.  Jonathan  Nye  was  installed, 
colleague  with  Mr.  Taylor,  in  November, 
1811,  and  was  dismissed  in  January,  1820. 
The  Rev.  Chandler  Bates  was  ordained 
July  4,  1821,  and  dismissed  in  1830;  the 
Rev.  John  F.  Griswold,  April  10,  1834, 
and  dismissed  July  31,  1839;  and  the 
Rev.  L.  S.  Coburn,  the  present  minister, 
October  2,  1839.  The  other  denomina- 
tions are  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Univer- 
salists.  Among  the  early  inhabitants,  the 
Hon.  Luke  Knowlton  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  talents  and  enterprise.  He 
emigrated  from  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  and 
came  into  Newfane,  in  1772.  He  was 
promoted  to  several  important  civil  offi- 
ces ;  was  once  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  many  years,  councillor  and 
chief  judge  of  the  county  court.  He  died, 
December  12,  1810,  aged  73  years.  Cal- 
vin Knowlton,  Esq.  son  of  the  Hon.  L. 
Knowlton,  graduated  at  Darmouth  Col- 
lege, in  17^,  and  was  educated  to  the 
law.  He  sustained  several  civil  offices, 
was  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  worthy- 
man.  He  died,  January  20, 1800,  aged 
39.  The  Hon.  Ebenezer  Allen  was  an 
early  settler,  and,  for  many  years  succes- 
sively, represented  the  town  in  the  gen- 
eral assembly.  He  was  a  judge  or  the- 
county,  court,  and  judge  of  probate,  and 
much  in  public  business  till  his  death, 
December  16, 1805,  aged  46.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Taylor  contributed,  eminently,  to  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  early  in- 
habitants of  the  town.  Being  possessed 
of  a  firm  and  vigorous  constitution,  and  a 
resolution  of  mind,  unshaken  by  hard- 
ships and  misfortunes,  with  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, with  the  most  industrious  habits, 
and  a  disposition  of  kindness  and  benev- 
olence towards  all  those,  with  whom  he 
was  in  any  wise  connected,  while  he  faith- 
fully ministered  to  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral wants  of  his  people,  he  was  the  de- 
light of  the  social  circle,  and  an  ornament 
to  general  society.  We  have  no  account 
that  the  early  settlers  of  Newfane  were 
ever  molested  by  the  Indians.    But  tra« 
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dition  informs  us  that,  in  the  war  of  1756, 
and  tome  years  before  any  settlements 
were  commenced,  a  battle  was  fought  in 
this  town.  ^00  part  second^  page  68. 
This  town  is  watered  by  West  river, 
« South  branch,*  Smith's  brook,  Baker's 
brook,  besides  numerous  rivulets.  West 
river  has  its  origin  in  Weston,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  towns  of  Londonder- 
ry, Jamaica,  Townshend,  and  the  easterly 
part  of  Newfaneand  Dummerston,  unites 
withthe|Connecticutat  Brattleboro'.  The 
South  branch  originates  in  Dover,  and, 
after  receiving  a  number  of  tributary 
streams,  passes  through  the  southerly 
part  of  Newfane,  from  west  to  east,  and 
falls  into  West  river,  on  the  east  line  of 
■aid  town.  This  stream  affords  many  val- 
uable mill  seats  and  water  privileges. 
Smith's  brook  affords  some  eligible  mill 
seats.  This  town  is  diversified  with  high 
hills  and  deep  vallies ;  but  there  are  no 
elevations  that  deserve  the  name  of  moun- 
tains. There  are  no  ponds,  and  very  lit- 
tle broken  or  waste  land  that  is  unfit  for 
cultivation.  The  old  growth  of  timber  is 
principally  rock  maple,  beech,  birch, 
■pruce  and  hemlock;  but  the  recent 
growth,  in  some  places,  affords  walnut 
and  oak  in  abundance.  The  intervales 
afford  excellent  tillage,  and  the  uplands 
are,  perhaps,  inferior  to  none  for  grazing. 
The  principal  products  for  market  are 
beef,  pork,  butter  and  cheese.  The  geo- 
logicsd  character  of  this  town  is  primitive, 
and  the  rocks,  in  situ,  are  principally  mi- 
ea  slate  and  hornblende.  Some  small 
beds  and  veins  of  granite,  n'emtte  granite, 
and  gneiss  are  found,  but  none  Uiat  can 
be  advantageously  wrought  into  building 
stone.  In  the  southwest  part  of  the  town 
is  an  extensive  bed  of  serpentine  and  stea- 
tite, which,  probably,  at  some  future  peri- 
od, may  be  profitably  wrought.  No  very 
valuable  minerals  have  yet  been  discov- 
ered. Some  rich  specimens  of  iron  ore 
have  been  found,  but  not  of  sufficient 
Quantity  to  defray  the  expense  of  refining. 
Ureen  carbonate  and  pyritous  copper,  m 
small  quantities,  and  the  red  oxide  of  ti- 
tanium have  also  been  found.  Ferrugin- 
ous sand  is  abundant.  The  following  list 
comprises  the  principal  part  of  the  mmer- 
als,  which  have  hitherto  been  discovered. 
Silicious  carbonate  of  lime,  crystalized 
calc.  spar,  sulphate  of  alumine,  and  pot- 
ash (alum),  efilorescing  on  mica  slate, 
sulphate  of  iron,  wnet,  common,  mil- 
ky, greasy,  smoky,  limpid,  granular,  red 
ferruginous,  yellow  ferruginous,  radiated, 
and  tabular  quartz,  red  jasper,  yellow  and 
red  feldspar,  crystalizeff  cpidote,  zoisite, 
tremolite,  scapolite,  compact  abestus,  sah- 
lite,  augite,  schorl,  fasciculite,  actynolite, 


diallage,  bitter  spar,  precious  serpentine, 
white  and  green  talc,  indurated  talc,  chlo- 
rite, chlorite  slate  and  sappare.*  There  are 
three  small  villages,  the  centre,  the  south 
village  and  Fayetteville.  The  cmttre  is 
on  efevated  ground,  and  formerly  was  the 
site  of  the  county  buildings,  which  are 
now  at  Fayetteville.  From  the  meeting- 
house here  may  be  seen  some  part  of  at 
least  fifty  towns,  lying  in  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts.  On  the 
east  is  a  view  of  the  highlands  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  60  or  70  miles,  whilst  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  horizon,  the  *  cloud-capt'  Wor- 
chusett  and  Monadnock  appear  to  *  min- 
gle with  the  heavens.'  On  the  north, 
south  and  west,  little  is  to  be  discovered^ 
but  an  extensive  *sea  of  mountains,' 
which  displays,  in  wild  disorder,  ridge 
above  ridge,  and  peak  above  peak,  till  the 
distant  view  is  lost  among  the  clouds. — 
The  South  village  is  situated  on  the  south 
branch,  and  has  the  advantage  [of  good 
water  power.  Fayetteville  is  pleasantly  lo- 
cated in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town,  not 
far  from  West  nver.  It  contains  the 
county  buildings,  two  or  three  taverns, 
stores,  Ac.  In  1801,  a  county  grammar 
school  was  incor|>orated  at  Newfane. — 
There  are  in  town  3  grist,  and  12  saw 
mills,  1  oil,  and  1  clothing  mill,  2  tanner- 
ies and  6  stores.  Statistics  of  IQAd. — Hors- 
es, 259;  cattle,  2,686;  sheep,  4,486; 
swine,  761;  wheat,  bush.  973;  barley, 
168;  oats,  6,686;  rye,  2,113;  buckwheat, 
328;  Ind.com,  6,472;  potatoes,  37,564  j 
hav,  tons,  3,584;  sugar,  lbs.  14,405 ;  wool, 
9,6^.     Population,  1 ,043. 

New  Flamstead.     See  Chester. 

New  Haven,  a  post  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44^ 
6'  and  long.  3^*  53',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Bristol  and  Ferrisburgh,  east  by  Bris- 
tol, south  by  Middlebury  and  Weybridge, 
and  west  by  Addison  and  Waltham.  It 
lies  26  miles  south  from  Burlington  and 
31  nearly  west  from  Montpelier ;  was  char- 
tered Nov.  2, 1761,  and  contains  23,390 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  in  1769,  by  a  few  erai- 
grants  from  Salisbury,  Conn.,  on  that 
part  which  is  now  set  off  to  Waltham. 
The  settlement  was,  however,  broken  up 
and  abandoned  in  '76,  in  consequence  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  Near  this  settle- 
ment, and  on  that  part  of  the  township, 
now  constituting  a  part  of  the  city  of  Yer- 
gennes,  a  fort  was  erected  and  garrisoned 
by  troops,  commanded  by  Capt.  Ebene- 


*  Id  1896  a  lamp  of  oativ*  gold  wu  piektd  ap  in 
ihit  towD,  weighiof  8  1-9  oanoei.  It  wai  port  gold 
with  the  exception  of  tone  tmall  quarts  erytUliat- 
taclied  to  it,  weighing  porbape  half  an  owee.  Ua 
■pecliic  gravity  was  WA.  M.  Fiblo. 
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ler  AUeo,  and  othen,  to  protect  the  fton- 
tier  setllements  fVom  the  common  enemy 
the  ««  Yorkers:*  At  the  cIom  of  the  war 
the  aettlera  returned,  and  in  '85  the  town 
was  orfanized,  and  Luther  Cyarte  wa« 
first  town  clerk.  Two  Baptist  chorchei 
were  formed,  one  in  the  south  and  the 
other  in  the  west  part  of  the  town,  about 
the  year  1804,  both  of  which  have  been 
dissolved,  and  no  records  are  to  be  found. 
The  Congregational  church  was  formed 
here  Novem^r  15,  1797,  over  which  the 
Rev.  Silas  JU  Bingham  was  installed  Jan. 
1, 1805,  and  dismissed  June  8, 1608  ',  the 
Aev.  Josiah  Hopkins  was  settled  June  14, 
1809 ;  and  dismissed  Aug.  20, 1830;  Rev. 
Joel  Fisk,  Oct.  26,  1830,  and  dismissed 
September  25,  1832;  Rev.  £noch  Mead, 
January  9,  1834,  and  dismissed  Novem- 
ber, 16,  1836,  and  Rev.  James  Meaoham, 
the  present  minister,  was  settled  May  29, 
1838.  This  is  at  present  the  principal 
church  in  town.  They  have  a  meeting- 
house, erected  in  1820.  The  streams  are 
Otter  creek,  Little  Otter  creek,  and  New 
Haven  river.  The  latter  enters  the  town- 
ship from  the  east,  about  2  miles  from  the 
southeast  comer,  and  after  running  five 
miles  fldls  into  Otter  creek,  about  a  mile 
from  the  southwest  comer.  Of  the  calam- 
ity occasioned  by  a  fireshet  upon  this  riv- 
er in  1830,  we  have  alrecuiy  given  some 
account  in  part  first,  page  20.  Otter 
creek  was,  by  the  charter,  the  western 
boundary,  but  tracts  have  been  set  off 
from  New  Haven  along  the  creek,  to  Ver- 
gennes,  Waltham  and  Weybrid^e.  The 
mill  privileges  are  good,  and  Uiere  are 
several  which  are  not  yet  occupied. — 
There  are  no  ponds  nor  mountains.  The 
soil  in  the  western  part  is  principally 
clay,  or  marl,  and  loam  in  the  eastern 
part.  Along  New  Haven  river  are  allu- 
vial flats,  which  are  extensive  and  very 
productive.  Quarries  of  excellent  mar- 
Dle  are  found  in  almost  every  part.  The 
timber  consists  of  maple,  beech,  birch, 
elm,  basswood,  walnut,  pine,  oak,  hem- 
lock, &o.  There  are  five  roads  running 
north  and  south  through  the  township, 
viz.,  one  on  the  west  called  Otter  creek 
road,  the  next  is  Waltham  turnpike,  the 
next  townhill  road,  the  next  Lanesbo- 
rough  8treet,leading  by  the  meetinghouse, 
andnamed  from  the  first  settlers  on  it, 
who  were  from  Lanesborough,  Ms.,  and 
the  next  East  street.  There  are  in  town 
14  school  districts,  and  as  man^  school- 
houses,  2  grist,  2  saw,  and  2  fulling  mills, 
3  stores,  1  woollen  factory,  and  2  tanne- 
ries. Statistics  ef  1840.— Horses,  411  ; 
cattle,  1,894;  sheep,  17,638;  swine,  1,- 
389;  wheat,  bush.  1,964;  oaU,  13,196; 
rye,  964 ;  buckwheat,  576 ;  Indian  com. 


10,368 ;  potatoes^  59,482 ;  hay.  Ions,  9,- 
867  ;  sugar,  lbs.  9,468  ;  wool,  59,388. 
Population,  1 ,503. 

Newport,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44^  55'  and 
long.  4*^  40*,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Poi- 
ton,  Canada,  east  by  Orleans  and  Mem- 
phremagog  lake,  which  separates  it  firom 
Derby,  south  by  Coventry  Grore,  and  west 
by  Troy.  It  lies  48  miles  north  firoa 
Montpelier — was  granted  Oct.  26,  1781, 
and  chartered  by  the  name  of  Dnncan«- 
boro,  to  Nathan  Fisk,  George  Duncan  and 
others,  October  30, 1802,  containing  23040 
acres.  The  name  was  altered  to  Newport 
Oct.  30,  1816.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  beeun  before  the  year  1800. 
It  however  made  but  little  progress  till 
within  a  few  years  past.  The  timber  m 
principally  beech,  maple,  birch  and  beak- 
lock.  It  is  watered  by  a  considerable 
branch  of  Missisco  river  and  bv  several 
small  streams  which  fall  into  Memphre- 
magog  lake.  Black  river  also  dischaxgefl 
its  waters  into  the  lake  in  this  town.  &»- 
tistics  of  1840.— Horses,  169 ;  cattle,  681 ; 
sheep,  1,467;  swine,  408;  wheat  bus.  2,- 
047;  barley,  239;  oats,  2,432;  rye,  49; 
buck-wheat,  987;  Indian  corn,  1,034; 
potatoes,  21 ,080 ;  hay,  tons,  1,224 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  33,920;  wool,  2,527.  Populadon, 
591. 

Nxw-HuNTiirGToir. — Name  altered  to 
Huntington,  Oct.  27, 1795.  See  HumtiMg^ 
ton. 

Norfolk.  This  was  a  small  township, 
situated  in  the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
state,  granted  February  26, 1 782,  contain- 
ing 3340  acres.  October  23, 1801 ,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  township  of  Canaan. 

NoRTHFiELp,  a  post  towu  iu  the  eoath- 
em  part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat. 
440  8*  endlong.  4®  22',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  i&rlin,ea8terly  by  WiUiame- 
town,  southerly  by  Roxbury,and  westerly 
by  Waitsfield.  It  lies  10  miles  southwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  35  southeast  firom 
Burlington;  was  granted  November  6, 
1780,  and  chartered  to  Major  Joel  Mat- 
thews and  others,  August  10, 1781,  con- 
taining 18,515  acres.  November  7,  1^9, 
a  tract  from  the  east  part  of  Waitsfield 
was  annexed  to  this  township.  The  first 
land  was  cleared  in  this  town  by  the 
Hon.  Elijah  Paine  on  the  farm  now  owb- 
ed  by  John  Averill.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  made  in  J!day,  1785,  by  Amoe 
and  Ezekiel  Robinson  -  and  Staunton 
Richardson  from  Westminster.  The 
town  was  organised  in  1794.  Doct.  Na^ 
thaoiel  Richardson  was  first  town  clerk, 
and  Amos  Robinson,  Esq.  was  first  repre- 
sentative. The  religious  denominations 
are  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Uni. 
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▼enaliflts,  Freewill  BaptisUand  Cbriat- 
iaoii.  There  are  5  ordained  ministers, 
Tix.  Rev  Calvin  Granger,  Congregalion- 
alist;  Elders  Joel  Winch,  N.  B.  Ashcrafl 
and  A.  T.  Bullard,  Methodists,  and  N.  T. 
King,  Freewill  Baptist.  The  epidemic  of 
181 1  and  12  was  very  mortal  here,  and  the 
dysentery  swept  off  about  30  children  in 
this  town  in  the  fall  of  1823.  The  prin- 
cipal stream  in  this  town,  is  Dog  river* 
which  runs  through  it  in  a  northerlv  di- 
rection, and  affords  a  great  number  of  val- 
uable mill  privileges.  The  timber  is, 
hemlock,  spruce,  maple,  beach  and  birch, 
intermingled  with  fix,  pine,  ash,  butter- 
nut, &,c.  The  soil  is,  generally  good,  and 
in  many  places,  is  easily  cultivated.  A 
range  of  argillaceous  slate  passes  through 
the  township  from  south  to  north.  The 
surface  is  uneven,  and  a  range  of  high 
lands  passes  from  north  to  south  through 
the  town,  both  on  the  eastern  and  western 
side  of  the  river.  There  are  four  small 
villages.  The  Upper  villagi,  so  called, 
contains  a  store,  2  carding  and  clothier's 
shops,  a  trip  hammer,  1  grist  and  2  saw- 
mills, various  mechanics  and  about  20 
dwelling  houses.  The  Centre  village  con- 
tains  2  meeting-houses,  a  store,  tavern, 
mechanic  shops  and  about  25  dwellings. 
Factory  village  one  mile  north  of  the  cen- 
tre, is  the  principal  place  ofbusiness.  The 
woollen  factory  here  is  150  feet  long,  42 
wide,  and  contains  6  sets  of  woollen  ma- 
chinery, employing  from  175  to  200  work- 
men and  indirectly  several  hundreds  more. 
About  80,000  lbs.  of  wool,  $25,000  worth 
of  indigo,  912,000  worth  of  wood,  $12,000 
worth  of  loticem  are  used  annually,  and 
the  labor  costs  about  $30,000.  There  are 
in  this  village  1  meeting  house,  1  store, 
1  tavern,  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  machine 
shop,  d&c.  About  1 J  mile  north  of  Facto- 
ry village  is  another  small  but  thriving 
villa^  called  the  «*Fa/f*."  It  contains  2 
small  flannel  factories,  a  saw  mill.  ^kc. 
The  water  power  here  is  good  and  safe. 
All  of  the  above  villages  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Centre  which  is  a  little  off 
flrom  that  stream  are  situated  on  Dog  riv- 
er and  have  good  water  power.  During 
the  last  15  years  this  town  has  increased 
rapidly  in  wealth  and  population.  There 
are  in  town,  18  school  districts,  8  school- 
houses,  3  grist  and  two  fulling  mills,  1 
carding  machine,  one  woollen  factory,  2 
flannelfactories,  3  Itores,  and  2  taverns. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  320;  cattle, 
1,399 ;  sheep,  4,979;  swine  1,501 ;  wheat, 
bus.  7,159;  barley,  652;  oats,  12,574; 
rye,  341;  buck- wheat,  2,335  ;  Indian  corn. 


*  Dof  riv«r  took  its  name  from  ibo  circamitaneo 
of  a  hunter  lotiog  a  favorite  dog  h«ro,  bofbre  tho  t«wn 
waa  wtilad,  by  btinf  caaght  hi  a  trap. 
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4,362 ;  pototoes,  57,367 ;  hay,  tons,  3,862 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  24,515;  wool,  15,0574  Pop- 
ulation, 2,013. 

North  Hero,  a  post  and  shir«  town 
in  Grand  Isle  county,  is  in  lat.  44^  51* 
and  long.  3°  44'.  It  is  an  island  in  lake 
Champlain,  26  miles  north  from  Burling- 
ton,and  6  west  from  St.  Albans.  Area,6,S78 
acres.  It  was  mnted  in  connejcion  with 
South  Hero  and  Vineyard,  and  they  were 
all  chartered  by  the  name  of  the  twt>  He- 
roes, Oct.  27, 1779,  to  Ethan  Allen,  Sam* 
uel  Herrick  and  others.  The  settlement 
of  this  township  was  commenced  in  1763^ 
by  Enos  and  Solomon  Wood,  the  former 
from  Bennin^n,  in  this  state,  and  the 
latter  from  Norwich,  Con.  The  British 
erected  a  block  house  here,  at  a  place 
called  Dutchman's  Point,  which  was  gar- 
risoned, and  not  ^iven  up  till  1796.  The 
town  was  organieed  in  1789.  Nathaa 
Hutchins  was  the  first  town  clerk,  an4 
also  the  first  representative.  The  Free- 
will Baptists  and  Methodists  are  the  moet 
numerous  denominations  of  Christians. 
The  fever  and  agne  was  very  common 
here  for  some  time  afler  the  settlement 
was  commenced,  and  in  1799  the  biliooe 
fever  was  very  mortal.  Since  that  time 
the  town  has  been  healthy.  Nathan 
Hutchins  died  here  some  years  ago,  aged 
90  years.  The  soil  of  the  township  is  of 
an  excellent  quality,  and  produces  grata 
of  all  kinds  in  abundance.  It  has  ne 
streams  of  any  consequence,  and  no  mills 
or  mill  privileges.  Its  public  buildings 
are  a  stone  court  house  and  jail.  Statist 
ft'M  6/ 1840.— Horses,  187;  cattle,  997; 
sheep,  3,967;  swine,  568;  wheat,  bush. 
4,005  ;  barley,  16  ;  oats,  6,452;  rye,  950; 
buck-wheat,  1,383;  Indian  corn,  3,127; 
potatoes,  14)525  :  hay,  tons,  1,317  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,185  ;  wool,8,044.     Population,  716. 

Norton,  an  uninhabited  township  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  Essex  countv,  is 
in  lat.  44®  58*  and  is  bounded  north  bj 
Bradford  and  Barns  ton.  Can.,  east  by 
Averill,  south  by  Avery*s,  Warner's  and 
Warren's  gore,  and  west  by  Holland.  It 
is  12  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  4 
from  north  to  south.  The  land  is  said  to 
be  good  ftnd  well  timbered,  considerable 
tracts  of  it  with  pine.  The  charter  of  the 
township  was  burnt,  and  it  is  difficult  get^ 
ting  a  valid  title  to  the  lands.  There  are 
two  considerable  ponds  lying  partly  in 
this  township.  The  outlet  of  Norton 
pond  is  the  head  branch  of  Coatacook  riv- 
er, which  unites  with  the  Masuippi,  in 
Ascot,  and  then  unites  with  the  St.  Fran- 
cis, at  Lenozville.  Farrand's  river,  alsoi, 
heads  here  and  runs  south. 

Norwich,  a  post  town  in  the  northeaet 
corner  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43*^ 
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45*  and  lonff.  4**  42*,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Thetford,  east  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Hanover,  N.  H., 
•outh  by  Hartford,  and  west  by  Sharon. 
It  lies  40  miles  southeast  from  Montpelier 
and  20  north  from  Windsor.  This  town- 
ship was  chartered  to  Eleazer  Wales  and 
others,  July  4,  1761,  by  the  name  of 
Jfortohich^  and  contains  about  25,000 
acres.  In  1762,  the  township  was  partly 
lotted,  and  the  next  year  Jacob  Fen  ton, 
Ebenezer  Smith  and  John  Slafler  came 
here  fVom  Mansfield,  Con.,  built  them  a 
c&mp,  and  be^an  improvements.  There 
were,  at  this  time,  two  men  in  Hanover, 
and  a  small  settlement  in  Lebanon.  In 
July,  Smith  and  Slafter  left  Fenton  on 
Wednesday  for  the  purpose  of  hoeing 
corn  in  Lebanon,  and  returned  on  Satur- 
day evening,  when  they  found  Fenton 
dead  in  the  camp.  It  appeared  afterwards 
that  Mr.  Freeman  happened  over  here, 
and  findinflr  Fenton  sick  and  alone,  he 
tarried  wiOi  him  till  he  died,  and  then 
went  to  Lebanon  for  help  to  bury  him. 
Freeman  returned,  and  Fenton  was  buried 
July  15, 1763,  aged  65  years,  and  a  mon- 
ument erected  over  him.  In  the  summer 
of  1764,  four  men  moved  their  families 
into  the  township,  and  from  this  time  the 
settlement  advanced  with  considerable 
.rapidity,  mostly  by  emigrant?  from  Mans- 
field and  Preston,  Con.*  The  town  was 
organized  in  Connecticut,  The  first  town 
meeting  was  held  in  Norwich,  in  1768. 
The  religious  denominations  arc  Congre- 
gationotists,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Episco- 
palians, &c.  The  first  Congregational 
church  was  organized  in  1770,  tlie  second 
in  1819.  The  Rev.  Lyman  Potter  was 
ordained  over  the  Congregational  church 
August  31,  1775.  At  diis  time  there  was 
no  other  denomination  of  Christians  in 
town.  Mr.  Potter  was  dismissed  in  1800, 
and  the  Rev.  James  Woodward  was  in- 
stalled over  the  same  church  St^ptember 
6, 1804.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Goddard  was 
settled  over  the  north  society  January  23, 
1822.  The  Rev.  R.  W.  Bailey  was  set- 
tled over  the  south  society  Nov.  24,  1819, 
and  dismissed  in  November,  1825.  The 
first  meeting  house  was  built  in  this  town 


*  The  above  statemenU  aro  mado  on  tbe  author- 
ity of  a  commnnication  furniahed  bv  Mr.  Ilezokiah 
Ooodrich,  in  1814,  to  Capt.  Josiah  bunham,  for  hit 
pcopoaad  Goxetteer  of  Vermont.  The  Bo  v.  Grant 
Powers,  in  bis  "  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Coos 
coTintry,"  aays  that  Fenton's  dpath  took  place  in 
J765>  and  that  in  1766,  when  Dr.  Burton  came  with 
JhU  father  to  Norwich,  there  were  hut  two  fanulies 
in  town.  Mr.  Power  s  Htatement  may  be  correct, 
and  Mr.  Goodrich's  wrong  ;  but  T  judged  it  best  to 
retain  thu  latter,  till  1  should  find  means  to  recon- 
cile Mr.  P. "a  statement  with  what  he  aays  elae- 
where.  Whether  Ur.  P.*s  severe  striclnres  upon 
the  first  editioo  of  my  Gazetteer  were  generous  or 
ja«l,  T  leare  otbera  to  jodf ». 


in  1776,  and  it  was  at  that  time  the  best 
meeting  house  in  the  state.  The  other 
Congregational  meeting  house  was  built 
in  1818.  The  Methodists  have  two  meet- 
ing houses,  one  built  in  1836,  and  the  oth- 
er in  1837,  in  the  west  part  of  the  to^a. 
The  Baptist  house  was  built  in  the  west 
part,  in  1835.  Among  the  eminent  per- 
sonages  may  be  mentioned  the  Hon.  Pe- 
ter Olcott,  who  died  here  in  September, 
1808.  He  had  a  military  command  at  the 
capture  of  General  Burgoyne,  and,  after- 
wards, passed  through  every jffrade  of  mil- 
itary office  to  that  of  Major  (5eneral.  He 
was  for  some  time  iudge  of  the  supreme 
court,  many  years  lieut.  governor  of  the 
state,  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  trus- 
tee of  Dartmouth  College.  The  Hon. 
Thomas  Murdock  died  here  in  December, 
1803.  He  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
the  state,  and  a  judge  of  the  county  court. 
The  Hon.  Paul  Brigham  died  here  July 
15, 1824,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  He 
served  four  years  as  captain  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war ;  was  five  years  high  sheriff* 
of  the  county  of  Windsor  ;  a  major  gen- 
eral of  militia ;  five  years  chief  judge  of 
the  county  court ;  and  22,  of  24  succeed- 
ing years,  lieut.  governor  of  the  state. 
All  of  these  offices  he  discharged  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  he 
received  their  suffrages  for  tlie  latter  till, 
admonished  bv  the  infirmities  of  age,  he 
declined  any  further  public  service.  Con- 
necticut river  washes  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Uie  township,  and  is  from  30  to 
40  rods  in  width.  It  is  fordable  in  three 
places  at  low  water.  Ompompauoosuc 
river  enters  the  township  from  Thetford, 
two  miles  west  of  Connecticut  river,  and, 
aflcr  running  three  miles  across  tbe  north- 
east corner,  mingles  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  Connecticut.  It  is  a  rapid  stream, 
with  a  gravelly  bottom,  about  six  rods  in 
width,  and  affords  several  eligible  mill 
seats.  Bloody  brook  arises  wholly  in  this 
township,  and,  passing  a  little  westerly  of 
Norwich  plain,  falls  into  the  Connecticut 
just  below  the  bridge  leading  from  Nor- 
wich to  Dartmouth  College.  On  this 
stream  are  several  excellent  mill  seats. 
It  is  said  to  have  had  its  name  from  a 
bloody  battle  fought  here  during  the 
French  war.  At  its  mouth,  it  is  about 
two  rods  in  width.  On  each  of  the  above 
streams  are  some  fine  tracts  of  intervale. 
Smalloy's  brook  is  a  small  mill  stream 
which  falls  into  Connecticut  river  be- 
tween the  Ompompanuo»uc  and  Bloody 
brook.  Mosher*s  brook  rises  in  tbe  south 
part,  and  unites  with  the  Connecticut  iu 
Hartford.  The  timber  on  the  meadows 
was  originally  elm,  bass,  ash  and  butter- 
nut ;  on  the  plains  and  hWU  near  the  riv- 
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era,  principally  white  pine,  and  further 
back  maple,  beech,  birch,  hemlock,  &c. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven, 
but  nearly  all  admits  of  cultivation.  It 
produces  all  kinds  of  grain  and  grass,  and 
some  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  state. 
Extensive  beds  of  iron  ore  are  found  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  township, 
connected  with  the  copperas  ore  in  Straf- 
ford. Cyanite,or  sappare,  is  also  found  in 
this  township  in  laminated  mas3es,connec- 
ted  with  quartz  and  mica.  Beautiful  speci- 
mens of  actynolite  are  found,  and  anthra- 
cite in  small  quantities.  On  the  bank  of 
Connecticut  river,  about  70  rods  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Ompompanoosuc,  is  an 
Indian  burying  ground,  where  human 
bones,  stone  pots,  arrows,  &c.,  are  fre- 
quently found.  Between  the  Connecticut 
and  the  Ompompanoosuc  is  a  high  bluff, 
where  explosions  were  formerly  heard, 
like  the  report  of  cannon,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  inhabitants.  The  township 
has,  generally,  been  very  healthy.  The 
dysentery,  however,  prevailed  here  in 
1795,  and  carried  off  60  persons,  and  the 
epidemic  of  1813  was  very  mortal.  The 
ficarlct  fever  prevailed  in  this  town  and 
neighborhood  in  1831,  and  produced  con- 
siderable mortality.  Windsor  co.  gram- 
mar school  was  incorporated  and  estab- 
lished here  in  1785.  Korwich  village  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  Norwich  plain,  and 
contains  a  handsome  meeting  house,  the 
Norwich  university,  (see part  second^page 
168, j  several  stores,  a  tavern,  a  consider- 
able number  of  mechanics'  shops,  and 
about  40  dwelling  houses.  The  town 
contains  5  meeting  houses,  I  grist  and  9 
saw  mills,  and  5  stores.  Sfatistics  of  1 840. 
Horses,  481 ;  cattle,  2,346 ;  sheep,  13,395 ; 
swine,  1,559 ;  wheat,  bus.  3,301 ;  barley, 
349 ;  oats,  20,727 ;  rye,  2,854 ;  buckwheat, 
1,182;  Ind.  corn,  11,119;  potatoes,  53,- 
480;  hay,  tons,  5,265;  sugar,  lbs.  15,730; 
wool,  27,639.     Population,  2,2\8, 

NuLUEGAN  RivKR,  rises  partly  in  Aver- 
ill  and  partly  in  Wenlock.  The  North 
branch  runs  a  southerly  courae  through 
Averill,  Lewis,  and  a  part  of  •Bloorafield, 
the  West  branch  runs  an  easterly  course 
through  Wenlock  and  a  part  of  Bruns- 
wick. They  unite  in  Bloomfield,  and,  ta- 
king a  southeasterly  course,  fall  into  Con- 
necticut river  a  little  above  the  northeast 
corner  of  Brunswick.  This  river  is  gen- 
erally rapid,  except  that  part  of  the  West 
branch  that  runs  through  Wenlock  and 
Brunswick,  which  is  very  still  and  deep, 
and  bordered  by  alder  meadows.  Through 
this  and  Clyde  river,  which  runs  a  norui- 
west  course  into  lake  Memphremagog, 
the  Indians  formerly  had  their  naviga- 
tion from  said  lake  to  Connecticut  river. 


They  had  a  carrying  place  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  head  of  one  river  to  that  of 
the  other,and  several  other  carrying  places 
by  the  falls  and  rapids  in  these  streams. 
This  river  waters  about  120  square  miles, 
and  is  about  3  rods  wide  at  its  mouth. 

Ompompanoosuc  River,  rises  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Vershire,  and  runs 
easterly  into  West  Fairlee.  It  then  takes 
a  southeasterly  course  into  Thetford, 
where  it  receives  a  considerable  stream 
fVom  Fairlee  lake,  which  is  a  large  body 
of  water  lying  partly  in  Fairlee  and  part- 
ly in  Thetford.  Continuing  a  southeast- 
erly course  through  the  township,  the 
Ompompanoosuc  mingles  its  waters  with 
Connecticut  river  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Norwich.  In  the  south  part  of  Thet- 
ford, it  receives  a  considerable  mill  stream 
from  the  west,  which  originates  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Tunbridge  and  in  Straf- 
ford. The  whole  length  of  this  river  is 
about  20  miles,  and  it  affords  a  number 
of  valuable  mill  privileges.  The  name, 
which  is  Indian,  is  said  to  signify  a  stream 
where  many  onions  are  found. 
Onion  River.  See  Winooski  river. 
Orange,  a  post  town  in  the  northwest 
corner  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  44**  9* 
and  louj?.  4^  33',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
a  part  of  Plainfield,  Goshen,  Harris'  Gore, 
and  Gfoton,  east  by  Topsham,  south  by  a 
part  of  Corinth  and  Washington,  and 
west  by  Barre.  It  lies  13  miles  north  of 
Chelsea,  13  miles  east  from  Montpelier 
and  55  miles  north  from  Windsor.  It 
was  granted  Nov.  6, 1780,  and  chartered 
to  Capt.Ebenezer  Green,  Amos  Robinson, 
Esq.  and  others,  August  11,  1781,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  commenced  by  Ensign  Joseph 
Williams,  in  Sept.  1793,  on  the  south  line 
of  the  town.  The  town  was  organized 
March  12,  1796  ;  John  Sloan  was  first 
town  clerk,  and  Ezra  Paine  first  consta- 
ble. It  was  first  represented  in  the  year 
1800,  by  Thomas  Storrs  Paine.  The  re^ 
ligious  denominations  are  Congregation- 
alists,  Methodists,  Freewill  Baptists,  and 
Universalists,  in  about  equal  numbers. 
The  Rev.  Enos  Bliss  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  1799,  and  after 
preaching  several  years  was  dismissed. 
There  was  a  small  bat  decent  meeting 
house  erected  at  the  centre  of  the  town 
in  1823,  and  one  of  about  the  same  di- 
mensions erected  in  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  town,  in  1825 ;  both  houses  are  oc- 
cupied by  all  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions. The  epidemic  of  1812  carried  off 
about  40  persons  in  a  few  weeks.  Doct. 
Preston  Chamberlin  is  the  only  profess- 
ional man  in  town.  The  surface  of  this 
town  is  uneven,  and  in  some  parts  rath- 
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0r  broken.  Knox  mountain  in  the  north- 
easterly part  of  the  town  is  a  considera- 
ble elevation,  and  affords  inexhaustablc 
quantities  of  granite  for  building  stone. 
The  rocks  of  this  town  are  principally 
granite  ;  the  timber  is  chiefly  hard  wood, 
except  along  the  streams,  where  it  is 
imrnce,  hemlock,  cedar,  pine,  and  fir. 
The  soil  in  some  parts  of  the  town,  par- 
ticvlarty  on  the  height8,is  rather  cold  and 
wet ;  in  other  ptrts  and  on  the  streams  it 
it  rich  and  productive.  Large  flocks  of 
•heep  are  kept  in  this  town,  and  consid- 
erable attention  is  paid  to  daiiring.  The 
principal  stream  of  water  is  Jail  branch. 
Coming  from  Washington,  it  receives  a 
eonsiderable  stream  from  the  north,  call- 
ed Cold  branch,  and  then  passes  into 
Barre.  The  principal  roads  leading 
through  the  town  are,  the  Market  road, 
through  from  Barre  on  Wait*s  river,  and 
the  Old  turnpike,  leading  from  Barre 
through  to  Chelsea.  There  are  in  town 
18  school  districts  and  school  houses,  and 
about  300  scholars,  2  stores,  2  taverns, 
1  starch  factory,  1  grist  and  7  saw  mills, 
4  blacksmith  shops,  and  1  tannery. — 
SUUisties  of  1840— Horses,  248  ;  cattle, 
1,803 ;  sheep,  5,184  ;  swine,  874 ;  wheat, 
bus.  9,048;  barley,  637;  oats,  9,610;  rye, 
831;  buckwheat,  768 ;  Ind.  com,  2,189; 
potatoes,  60,316  ;  hay,  tons,  3,412;  sugar, 
lbs.  22,908;  wool,  11,619.  Population, 
964. 

Oranov  CorNTV,  lies  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  about  halfway 
between  the  northern  and  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  state.  It  is  situated  between 
lat.  430  46*  and  44<>  13'  north,  and  between 
long.  4**  15'  and  4**  57'  east,  extending  34 
miles  fVora  east  to  west,  and  28  from  north 
to  south,  and  containing  about  650  square 
miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by  Caledonia 
oounty,  east  by  Connecticut  river,  which 
•eparates  it  from  Graflon  county,  N.  H., 
south  by  Windsor  county,  and  west  by  a 
part  of  Washington  county,  and  a  small 
part  of  Addison  county.  This  county  was 
incorporated  in  Feb.  1781.  Chelsea,  ly- 
ing nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  is 
the  seat  of  justice.  The  Supreme  Court 
oommences  its  session  here  on  the  5th 
Tuesday  after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  Janua- 
ry, and  the  County  Court  on  the  3d  Tues- 
days of  June  and  December.  There  are 
•everal  pleasant  villages  in  this  county, 
particularly  in  Chelsea,  Newbury,  and 
Randolph.  There  are  no  Icu'ge  streams 
in  this  county.  Wells  river  runs  across 
the  northeast  corner.  Connecticut  river 
and  its  tributaries,  particularly  Ompom- 
]»anoosuo  and  Wait's  river,  water  the  eas- 
tern and  southeastern  parts ;  the  iirst,8ec- 
oad  aad  third  branohea'  of  White  river 


water  the  south  and  southwestern  parte, 
and  Steven's  branch  of  Winooski  river, 
the  northwestern  parts.  The  eastern 
range  of  Green  Mountains,  called  the 
height  of  lands,  extends  along  the  north- 
western part  of  the  county.  The  rocka 
in  the  northern  and  central  parts,  are  al- 
most exclusively  granite,  which,  in  many 
places,  makes  the  best  of  mill  and  builcf- 
ing  stones.  A  range  of  argillaceous  slate 
extends  throuji^h  the  western  part.  Lead 
ore  is  found  in  Straftord,  and  immense 
quantities  of  the  sulphuret  of  iron  in  Thetp 
ford.  Statistics  of  1840.-— Horses,  6,674 ; 
cattle,  36,853 ;  sheep,  156,053 ;  swine,  22,- 
516  ;  wheat,  bus.  69,565 ;  barley,  5,265 ; 
oaU,  245,878;  rye,  11,933;  buckwheat, 
30,144;  Indian  corn,  120,543;  poUtoea, 
1,055,379;  hay,  tons,  73,004;  sugar  lbs. 
420,639 ;  wool,  311 ,674.    Pop.  27,873. 

Orlears,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Orleans  county,  situated  in  lat. 
44*'  53'  and  long.  4^  45',  contains  about 
35  square  miles.  It  is  49  miles  northeast- 
erly from  Montpelier,  and  is  bounded 
north  and  west  by  Newport,  east  by 
Brownington,  and  south  by  Irasburgh. 
It  was  granted  October  23,  1784,  and 
chartered,  by  the  name  of  Coventry,  to 
Major  Elias  Buel,  of  Coventry,  Con.,  and 
others.  The  name  was  altered  to  Orleans 
in  1841.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
town  was  begun  about  the  year  1800,  and 
it  appears  from  the  census  of  this  year 
that  there  were,  at  this  time,  seven  per- 
sons in  town.  The  first  settlers  were  8. 
and  T.  Cobb,  Samuel  Wells,  JohnFams- 
worth,  Jotham  Pierce,  Joseph  Marsh, 
John  Ide  and  others.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized in  March,  1803,  and  Joseph  Marsh 
was  first  town  clerk.  The  religions  de- 
nominations are  Baptists,  Congregation- 
alists,  Methodists  and  Freewill  Baptists. 
The  Rev.  John  Ide  was  ordained  over  the 
Baptist  church  June  28, 1815.  The  Rev. 
Lyman  Case  was  settled  over  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  March,  1823.  The 
present  minister  is  the  Rev.  L.  S.  French. 
This  society  have  a  handsome  meeting 
house,  erected  in  the  village  in  1830,  and 
about  2  miles  east  of  the  viUage  is  a  union 
house.  Barton  and  Balck  rivers  run  north- 
erly through  this  town  into  Memphrema- 
gog  lake.  These  streams  are  from  four 
to  eight  rods  wide,  and  very  deep  near 
their  mouths.  There  are  good  mill  privi- 
leges in  this  town  on  Black  river,  and 
likewise  on  some  ol  the  smaller  streams. 
The  other  waters  are  South  bay  of  lake 
Memphremagog,  and  two  small  ponds. 
The  soil  is  generally  good.  Near  the 
lake  it  is,  in  some  places,  clayey,  and  on 
Black  river  it  is  somewhat  sandy,  but 
through  the  township,  generally,  it  00a- 
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•iits  of  a  deepf  rich  loam.  Its  timber 
is  mostly  maple  and  beechf  with  some 
elm,  basswood,  birch,  hemlock,  spruce, 
fir,  cedar,  &c.  The  western  part  of  the 
town  is  somewhat  broken,  but  not  moun- 
tainous. The  village  of  Orleans  was  com- 
menced in  the  fall  of  1821,  by  Calvin  and 
Daniel  W.  Harmon,  when  all  that  part  of 
the  town  was  a  dense  forest.  It  is  situa- 
ted at  the  falls  in  Black  river  in  the  south 
west  part  of  the  town,  and  now  contains 
«  meeting  house,  2  stores,  1  tavern,  1 
lyrist  and  2  saw  mills,  a  carding  machine, 
clothier's  works,  tannery,  starch  factory, 
^fec.,  together  with  nearly  40  dwelling 
houses.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  224 ; 
cattle,  1,379-,  sheep,  4,011;  swine,  596; 
wheat,  bus.  2,364;  barley,  362;  oats, 
6,155;  rye,  85;  buckwheat,  1,635;  Ind. 
com,  l,di^ ;  potatoes,  39,901 ;  hay,  tons, 
2,838 ;  sugar,  lbs.  38,445 ;  wool,  7,706. 
Population,  796. 

Orleans  County,  lies  in  the  north 
part  of  the  state,  and  about  halfway  be- 
tween Connecticut  river  and  lake  Cham- 
plain.  It  is  situated  between  lat.  44^  28' 
Rud  450  north,  and  between  Ion.  4"*  19' 
and  5<*  4'  east,  being  33  miles  in  length 
Rnd  30  miles  from  east  to  west  on  Cana- 
da line,  and  containing  700  square  miles. 
It  is  bounded  north  by  Canada,  east  by 
Essex  county,  south  by  Caledonia  and 
Lamoille  counties,  and  west  by  Lamoille 
and  Franklin  counties.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated Nov.  5, 1792,  and  Irasburgh,  situa- 
ted near  its  centre,  is  the  seat  of  justice. 
The  Supreme  Court  sits  here  on  the  9th 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the 
County  Court  on  the  4tli  Tuesday  in 
June  and  December.  The  first  settle- 
ment was  commenced  in  this  county  in 
1787,  in  the  southwestern  part,  on  the 
river  Lamoille,  by  John  Mc Daniel,  Esq. 
This  county  contains  more  natural  ponds 
than  any  in  the  state  ;  and  Memphrema- 
gog  lake  extends  into  the  north  part.  The 
eastern  and  central  parts  are  watered  by 
Black,  Barton  and  Clyde  rivers,the  south- 
em  part  bv  the  Lamoille,  and  the  west- 
ern part  by  the  Missisoo  river.  This 
county  lies  wholly  between  the  eastern 
and  western  ranges  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. Statistics  of  \S40.—Hone8y  3,464  ; 
cattle,  18,299;  sheep,  46,669;  swine,  9,- 
750 ;  wheat,  bush.  33,315 ;  barley,  10,997 ; 
oate,  133,301  ;  rye,  2,400  ;  buckwheat, 
80,067  ;  Ind.  corn,  20,886;  potatoes,  596,- 
855 ;  hay,  tons,  37,291  ;  sugar,  lbs  507,- 
446;  wool,  107,580.     Population,  13,634. 

Orwkll,  a  post  town  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43^ 
48'  and  long.  3'  47'  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Shoreham,  east  by  Sudbury  and  a  part 
ot  Whiting,  sooth  by  Benson,  and  west 


by  lake  Charoplain,  being  opposite  to  Ti* 
conderoga,  N.  T.  It  lies  20  miles  north- 
west from  Rutland,  47  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  47  southwesterly  from 
Burlington.  This  township  was  chartered 
to  Benjamin  Ferris  and  associates,  Aug. 
8,  1763,  and  contains  48  square  miles.. 
John  Charter  began  improvements  on  the 
south  end  of  Mount  Independence,  an4 
lived  here  several  years  before  the  revo* 
lution.  In  1776  a  large  body  of  troops 
was  collected  together  in  this  township^ 
the  greatest  part  of  whom  was  stationed 
at  Mt.  Independence,  at  the  north  end  of 
which  was  a  breast  work,  and  a  picket 
fort  on  the  top.  This  mountain  oontaina 
about  250  acres,  and  was  heavily  timber- 
ed, but  the  timber  was  all  demolished  by 
the  soldiers.  The  next  year  Ticondero- 
ga  and  Mt.  Independence  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  the  Americanf 
retreated  to  the  south.  The  first  perma* 
nent  settlement  was  made  in  1783,  by 
Amos  SpafTord,  ShadracE  Hathaway,  Eb« 
er  Murray,  Ephraim  and  William  Fisher, 
and  John  Charter,  (the  latter  having  beeii 
driven  off  during  the  war,)  upon  Mt.  In- 
dependence. The  next  year  the  Hon.Pli* 
ny  Smith  and  others  came  into  the  town, 
and  from  this  time  the  settlement  advan- 
ced with  considerable  rapidity.  The  town 
was  organized  l>ec.  12,  1787,  and  David 
Leonard  was  first  town  clerk.  The 
town  was  first  represented  in  1788,  by 
Ebenezer  Wilson.  The  religious  sect« 
are  Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Metho^ 
dists,  and  Universalists.  Elder  E.  Phelps 
was  settled  over  the  Baptist  church  about 
the  year  1789,  and  was  the  first  settled 
minister.  He  preached  here  5  or  6  years. 
The  church  has  since  been  successively 
under  the  pastoral  care  of  Elders  Culver, 
Webster,  Murray,  Fishers,  Sawyer,  n- 
ger,  and  Ide.  Elder  Ephraim  Sawyer 
was  settled  in  1821 .  This  church  was  or- 
ganized about  the  year  1784.  The  Rev, 
Sylvan  us  Chapin  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  March  30,  1791, 
and  dismissed  May  20, 1801 ;  Rev.  Mason 
Knapen  was  settled  from  Jan.  1, 1808,  to 
Aug.  24,  1819 ;  Rev.  Sherman  Kellogg 
from  June  14, 1820,  to  Oct.  23, 1822 ;  Rev. 
Ira  Ingraham  from  June  14,  18S6,  to 
April  18,  1832;  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Mor- 
ris  from  Oct.  9,  1834.  The  Congrega- 
tional meeting  house  is  at  the  centre,  and 
was  erected  in  1805,  and  that  belonging 
to  the  Baptists  is  in  the  eastern  part.  The 
dysentery  prevailed  here  about  the  year 
1804,  and  in  Ihe  course  of  60  days  carried 
off  60  children.  The  epidemic  of  1813 
was  also  very  mortat,  and  a  consideraMn 
number,  mostly  heads  of  families,  wera 
?ictims  to  it.    There  is  a  tract  of  abonl 
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8,000  acrei  in  the  south  part  of  the  town- 
ship, which  is  somewhat  broken  and  hilly. 
The  remaining  part  is  very  level,  hand- 
some land,  and  produces  abundant  crops 
of  all  kinds  of  grain.  The  principal 
streams  are  East  creek,  which  rises  in 
Benson  and  falls  into  lake  Champlain  on 
the  north  side  of  Mount  independence, 
and  Lemonfair  river,  which  here  consists 
of  two  branches,  running  parallel  with 
each  other,  along  the  eastern  border,  and 
uniting  near  the  north  line  of  the  town- 
ship. On  these  streams  are  several  mill 
privileges,  which  are  good  during  a  part 
of  the  year.  The  waters  where  the  land 
is  clayey  are  slightly  impregnated  with 
Epsom  salts,  or  the  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
There  is  a  spring  on  the  lake  shore,  about 
100  rods  south  from  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, the  waters  of  which  are  very  strong- 
ly impregrnated,  and,from  these,salt8  have 
iJ&en  manufactured  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. In  the  compact  limestone  in  this 
township  are  shells  of  various  kinds. 
In  the  compact  limestone  on  Mt.  Inde- 
pendence, flint  is  found.  Specimens  of 
blende,  or  the  sulphuret  of  zinc,  have  al- 
so been  found  in  this  township.  The 
width  of  the  lake  between  Mt.  Indepen- 
dence and  Ticonderoffa  is  about  60  rods. 
A  mile  further  south,  at  a  place  called 
Bholes  Landing,  it  is  only  40  rods  wide. 
The  average  width  of  the  lake  against  Or- 
well is  ab^ut  one  mile,  and  the  widest 
place  2  miles.  May  13,  1620,  a  piece  of 
land  in  this  township,  of  more  than  5 
acres  area,  sunk  about  40  feet,  and  slid 
into  the  lake.  The  impulse  made  upon 
the  water  was  so  great  as  to  raise  the  lake 
3  feet  at  the  opposite  shore,  a  mile  and  a 
half  distant.  The  ground  was  partly  cov- 
ered with  small  trees,  some  of  which 
moved  off  erect,  while  others  were  thrown 
down.  There  was  formerly  a  furnace 
here,  which  did  considerable  business,  but 
it  is  now  in  ruins.  There  are  two  small 
villages.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  32.5 ; 
cattle,  2,066 ;  sheep,  30,275 ;  swine,  81)2 ; 
wheat,  bush.  3,702 ;  oats,  6,273  ;  rye,  2,- 
049;  buckwheat,  153;  Ind.  corn,  6,456; 
potatoes,  16,960  ;  hay,  tons,  7,053  ;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,525  ;  wool,  77,485.     Pop.  1,504. 

Otta  Quechbe  RivKR,  (called  also  Wa- 
ter Quechee  and  Quechee  river,)  rises  in 
Sherburne,  runs  nearly  east  through  the 
■outh  part  of  Bridgewater;  thence  east 
northeast  through  Woodstock  into  the 
south  part  of  Hartford,  and  thence  south- 
east through  the  northeast  corner  of  Hart- 
land  into  Connecticut  river,  about  two 
miles  above  Quechee  falls.  In  Bridge- 
water  it  receives  two  considerable  branch- 
es, namely,  north  branch,  which  rises  in 
the  north  part  of  this  township  from  the 


north,  and  south  branch,  which  rises  io 
PI  V mouth  from  the  south,  both  consider- 
able mill  streams.  In  Woodstock  it  re- 
ceives two  other  branches  of  considerable 
size ;  one  rising  in  the  northeast  comer 
of  Bridgewater  and  southeast  comer  of 
Barnard,  falls  into  Quechee  river  from 
the  north  just  below  the  north  village  in 
Woodstock,  the  other  rising  in  the  south 
part  of  Woodstock,  passes  through  both 
the  villages  in  that  town,  and  empties  in- 
to it  from  the  south  just  above  the  month 
of  the  last  mentioned  stream.  Both  these 
streams  afford  excellent  mill  seats.  Que- 
chee river,  in  its  course,  receives  numer- 
ous other  tributaries  of  less  note.  It  is  a 
clear  and  lively  stream,  with  a  gravel  or 
stoney  bottom.  There  are  eight  bridges 
across  this  river  after  it  leaves  Sherburne, 
viz :  four  in  Bridgewater,  two  in  Wood- 
stock, one  in  Hartford,  and  one  in  Hart- 
land  ;  and  8  dams,  on  which  mills  and 
other  machinery  are  erected,  viz  :  two  in 
Bridgewater,  three  in  Woodstock,  two  in 
Hartford  and  one  in  Hartland.  This 
stream  is  about  35  miles  in  length,  and 
waters  about  212  square  miles.  The  name 
of  this  stream  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is 
said  to  signify  quick  whirling  motion,  and 
was  probably  given  on  account  of  ap- 
pearances exhibited  at  the  falls  near  its 
mouth.  ' 

Otter  Creek,  is  the  longest  stream  in 
Vermont.  It  originates  in  Mount  Tabor 
Peru,  and  Dorset,  within  a  few  rods  of 
the  head  of  the  Battenkill.  In  Dorset  it 
turns  suddenly  towards  the  north  and  re- 
turns into  Mount  Tabor,  running  nearly 
north  through  the  western  part  of  this 
township  and  Wallingford,  and  through 
the  central  part  of  Clarendon  into  Rut- 
land ;  it  then  takes  a  northwesterly  course 
through  Pittsford  and  Brandon ;  between 
Leicester  and  Salisbury  on  the  east,  and 
Whiting  and  Cornwall  on  the  west ; 
through  the  western  part  of  Middlebury ; 
between  New  Haven  and  Wey bridge  ; 
through  the  northeast  corner  of  Addison  ; 
between  Waltham  and  Panton  ;  and 
through  Vergennes  and  Ferrisburgh  into 
lake  Champlain.  From  the  southwest  it 
receives  in  Ferrisburgh  a  large  creek 
which  originates  in  Bridport ;  in  Wey- 
bridge  Lemonfair  river,  from  Orwell  and 
Shoreham ;  in  Rutland  Little  West  riv- 
er, or  Furnace  brook,  from  Tinmouth  ; 
and  in  Mount Tabot  Mill  river,  from  Dan- 
by.  From  the  ea.st  it  receives  New  Ha- 
ven river  in  New  Haven, Middlebury  river 
in  Middlebary,Leice8ter  river  in  Leicester, 
Furnace  river  in  Pittsford,  East  creek  in 
Rutland,  and  Cold  river  and  Mill  river  in 
Clarendon,  all  of  which  are  considerable 
mill  streams.    Otter  Creek  above  Middle* 
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bury  is  a  very  still  stream,  and  its  waters 
deep,  affording  very  few  mill  privileges. 
From  Middlebury  to  Pittsford,  a  distance 
of  25  miles,  it  is  navigable  for  boats.  At 
Middlebury,  Weybridge  and  Vergennes, 
are  falls  in  the  creek,  which  afford  excel- 
lent sites  for  mills,  and  on  which  are  some 
of  the  finest  manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  the  State.  From  Vergennes  to 
the  mouth,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  the 
creek  is  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels 
on  the  lake.  The  alluvial  flats  along  this 
stream  are  verv  extensive,  and  are  inferi- 
or to  none  in  tbe  state.  Its  whole  length 
is  about  90  miles,  and  it  waters  about  900 
square  miles.  Otter  creek  was  named  by 
the  French  la  Riviere  aux  Loutres,  the 
River  of  Otters,  long  before  any  settle- 
ments were  made  by  the  English  within 
this  state. 

Oxbow.  Name  given  to  two  bends  in 
Connecticut  river  in  Newbury,  distin- 
guished as  the  Great  and  Little  Oxbow. 

Fan  TON,  a  post  township  in  the  western 
part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44<>  8' 
and  long.  3®  40',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Ferrisburgh,  east  by  Otter  creek,  which 
separates  it  from  Waltham,  and  by  a  part 
of  Vergennes,  south  by  Addison,  and  west 
by  lake  Champlain,  which  separates  it 
from  Elizabethtown,  N.  Y.  It  lies  13 
miles  northwest  from  Middlebury,  and 
25  southwesterly  from  Burlington,  and 
was  chartered  Sov.  3,  1764,  containing 
10,530  acres.  A  settlement  was  commen- 
ced here  in  1770,  by  John  Fangborn  and 
Odle  Squire,  from  Cornwall,  Con.,  who 
were  soon  joined  by  Timothy  Spalding 
and  others,  from  the  same  place,  and  by 
Peter  Ferris,  from  Nine  Partners,  N.  Y. 
Ferris  settled  at  the  bay  where  Arnold 
blew  up  his  fleet  during  the  revolution. 
The  wrecks  of  this  fleet  are  now  to  be 
seen  here  at  low  water.  During  the  rev- 
olution this  settlement  was  broken  up. 
Most  of  the  men  were  made  prisoners, 
their  dwellings  burnt,  and  the  women 
and  children  driven  to  the  south.  The 
settlers  returned  after  the  war,  and  in 
1784  the  town  was  organized.  Elijah 
Grandy  was  first  town  clerk,  and  Peter 
Ferris  was  first  representative,  chosen  in 
1787.  Elder  Henry  Chambers  was  or- 
dained over  the  Baptist  church  in  this 
town,  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  dismis- 
sed in  1804,  and  Elder  Jeremy  H.  Dwi- 
er  was  ordained  in  1817,  and  dismissed 
in  1818.  The  Baptists  have  a  meet- 
inghouse, erected  1808.  The  Congrega- 
tionalists  here  belong  to  the  church  in 
Addison.  Peter  Perris  lived  to  the  age 
of  96  years,  had  four  wives  and  died  a 
widower.  T|iis  is  a  very  level  township. 
The  only  stream  of  consequence  is  Dead 


Creek  which  runsnortherly  nearly  tbrouffh 
the  centre,  and  unites  with  Otter  creek  in 
Ferrisburgh.  It  is  a  wide  sluggish  stream. 
There  is  not  a  good  mill  privilege  in  the 
township.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
151;  cattle,  1,050;  sheep,  9,886;  swine, 
318;  wheat,  bus.  671 ;  oats,  3,460;  rye, 
108;  buck-wheat,  243;  Indian  corn,  2,- 
338 ;  potatoes,  5,722 ;  hay,  tons,  2,971  ; 
sugar,  lbs.  220 ;  wool,  24,890.  Popula- 
tion, 670. 

Parker's  Gore,  now  a  part  of  Sher- 
burne. 

Parkerstown.  Name  altered  to  Men- 
don,  Nov.  6, 1827.     See  Mendon. 

Passcmpsic  River  has  its  source  in  a 
pond  on  the  easterly  line  of  Westmore, 
and,  running  a  southeasterly  course  thro' 
Newark,  passes  into  the  west  comer  of 
East  Haven ;  thence  it  pursues  nearly  a 
south  course  through  &urke,  Lyndon, 
St.Johnsbury,  Waterford^and  Bamet,and 
falls  into  the  Connecticut  a  mile  below 
the  foot  of  the  fifteen  mile  fails.  From 
its  source  till  it  approaches  near  the  cen* 
tre  of  Lyndon,  it  is  a  swift  stream.  It 
then  meanders  through  a  rich  tract  of  in- 
tervale till  it  approacnes  the  south  line, 
where  is  a  high  fall.  The  greatest  pari 
of  the  way  through  St.  Johnsbury  it  is 
swift,  but  in  a  &w  places  it  runs  slow 
through  excellant  intervale  land ;  and 
through  Waterford  and  Barnet  it  runs 
slow  through  rich  flat  land,  though  there 
are  some  large  falls  in  Barnet.  It  is  gen- 
erally deep,  and  is  between  four  and  six 
rods  wide  below  St.  Johnsbury  plain.  It 
receives  several  large  branches  in  Lyn- 
don, two  in  St.  Johnsbury  and  one  in 
Barnet.  Its  length  is  about  34  miles. 
The  name  of  this  stream  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Indian  phrase BaS'Soani'Suc, 
signifying  a  stream  where  there  is  much 
medicine. 

Pawi.et,  a  post  town  in  the  south, 
west  corner  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43"  21',  and  long.  3^  54\  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Wells,  east  by  Danby,  south  by 
Rupert,  and  west  by  Granville,  N.  Y.  It 
lies  33  miles  north  from  Bennington,  and 
21  southwest  from  Rutland.  It  was  char- 
tered Aug.  26, 1761,  to  Jonathan  Willard 
and  others,  containing  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  of  this  township  was  commen- 
ced in  1761,  by  Simeon  Burton,  and  Wil- 
liam Fairfield.  The  next  year  Capt.  Jon- 
athan Willard,  who  owned  22  rights  of 
land  here,  equal  to  7,920  acres,  came  into 
town  with  8  or  10  hired  men,  and  Messrs. 
Rush,  Fitch,  and  others  about  the  same 
time.  In  1760  the  town  was  organized, 
and  Simeon  Burton  was  first  town  clerk. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Baptists, 
Congregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Meth- 
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odifts,  and  UniTeraalists.  The  Coo^e- 
gatioDtl  church  was  organized  August  8, 
1781.  The  Rev.  Lewis  Beebe,  the  first 
•etUed  minister,  was  settled  over  it  from 
June  14, 1787,  to  May  6, 1791 ;  the  Rev. 
John  Griswold  from  October  23, 1793,  to 
August  11,  1830.  The  Rev.  Elijah  W. 
Plumb,  the  present  minister,  was  settled 
May  18,  1831.  They  have  a  handsome 
meeting  house  erected  in  1797,  situated 
in  a  small  village,  about  one  mile  south 
of  the  centre  of  Uie  township.  The  Bap- 
tist church  was  organized  Oct.  4,  1791. 
In  the  year  1800  they  erected  a  lar^e 
meeting  house  in  the  western  part  of  the 
township,  and  Oct.  17,  1802,  settled  the 
Rev.  Isaac  Bealls.  There  is  a  small  Epis- 
copal church  here,  which  is  called  Trinity 
ekureh,  Mr.  Rush,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers, died  here  in  March,  1824,  aged  110 
years.  The  principal  streams  are  Pawlet 
river,  which  runs  southwesterly  nearly 
through  the  centre  of  the  township,  and 
Indian  river,  which  runs  the  same  course 
•cross  the  southwest  corner.  The  latter 
tises  from  a  spring  of  pure  water,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  carry  a  grist  mill.  It 
abounds  in  trout,  and  takes  its  name  from 
the  great  number  of  Indians  who  formerly 
fesorted  here  for  the  purpose  of  fishing. 
The  township  is  divided  nearly  in  the 
cent^  by  a  range  of  mountains  extending 
throuffh  it  f^om  south  to  north.  The  most 
remarkable  summit  is  a  little  north  of  the 
centre,  and  is  called  Haystack  mountain. 
The  soil  is  dry  and  warm,  easily  cnltiva- 
tod,  and  produces  good  crops  of  grain  and 
grass.  The  timber  is  maple,  beech,  birch, 
elm,  bass,  ash,  walnut,  oak,  hemlock  and 
pine.  There  are  here  1  oil,  3  saw,  1  grist 
and  5  fulling  mills,  2  carding  machines, 
4  woollen  factories,  1  cotton  factory,  7 
■tores,  3  taverns,  and  1  tannery.  Statig- 
ticso/1840.— Horses,  369;  cattle,  2,335; 
sheep,  90,705;  swine,  1,409  ;  wheat,  bus 
2,477 ;  oats,  12,215 ;  rye,  3,244 ;  buck- 
wheat, 287 ;  Indian  com  J10,950 ;  potatoes, 
41,920;  hay,  tons,  6,931 ;  sugar,  lbs.  JO,- 
300  ;  wool,  49,422.    Population,  1,748. 

^AWLKT  RivKR  is  a  small  stream  which 
rises  in  Dorset,  runs  northwesterly  across 
the  northeast  comer  of  Rupert,  diagonally 
across  the  township  of  Pawfet,  and  unites 
with  Wood  creek,  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  2  or  3  miles  above  its  mouth.  This 
stiream  affords  a  number  of  eligible  mill 
•eats  in  Vermont. 

Peach  AM,  a  post  town  in  Caledonia 
county,  situated  in  lat.  44''  20*  and  long. 
4*>  47.  It  is  20  miles  east  from  Montpe- 
lier,  and  18  northwesterly  from  Newbury. 
It  is  bounded  northerly  by  Danville,  east- 
erly by  Barnet,  southerly  by  Groton,  and 
westerly  by  Marshfield  and  Cabot.    It 


was  chartered  DeoenAer  31,  1763.    la 
1773,  that  part  of  Peacham  called  ^  the 
square,"  was  allotted,  and  several  pitches 
made.     In  1774,  pitches  were  made  by 
Jonathan   Elkins,  John  Sanborn,    Frye 
Bailey,  John  Skeel  and  Robert  Carr,  aad 
the  same  year  a  line  was  run  fh>m  Con- 
necticut river  in  Barnet  through  Peach- 
am  to  Missisco  bay  on  lake  C^amplain. 
This  line  was  of  great  ose  to  our  scoatf 
and  to  deserters  from  the  enemy  daring 
the  revolutionary  war.    In  the  spring  of 
1775,  Jonathan  Elkins  came  to  Peacham, 
with  several   hired  men,  and  began  im- 
provements upon  the  lot  he  had  pitched 
the  year  before.    His  farm  in  Haverhill, 
N.  id.,  he  had  sold  on  a  credit  of  several 
annual  payments;  but,  on  account  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  after  two  or 
three  of  the  first  payments,  the  purchaaer 
paid  at  the  rate  of  three,  four  and  five 
bushels  of  com  for  a  hundred  dollars.  Im 
March,  1776,  several  companies,  belong- 
ing to  Col.  BeedePs  regiment  marched 
through  Peacham  to  Canada,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  on  the  line  run  in  1774.    The  same 
spring  G^n.  Bailey  had  orders  to  c^iea  a 
road  n-omNewbury  toSt. Johns,for  the  con- 
veying troops  and  provisions  into  Canada. 
He  hiul  it  cut  from  Newbury  six  milea 
above  Peacham,  when  the  news  arrived 
that  our  army  had  retreated  from  Cana- 
da, and  the  undertaking  was  abandoned. 
Jonathan  Elkins  had  removed  his  fitmily 
to  Peacham  in  June  of  this  year,  but^  af- 
ter a  stay  of  three  weeks,  was  obliged  to 
retreat  with  Gen.  Bailey's  men  to  New- 
bury, where  he  remained  nntil  the  Octo- 
ber following.      He    then    removed  his 
family  again  to  Peacham,  where  they  re- 
mained during  the  war.    Only  three  fiun- 
ilies  spent  tbe  succeeding  winter  in  Peach- 
am, viz ;  Jonathan  Elkins*,  John  SkeePa 
and  Archibald   McLachlin's.     In   1777, 
James  Baily,    Ashef   Chamberlain  and 
Noah  HoUyday  removed  their  families 
here .    Henry  Elkins  was  bom  on  the  1  &th 
of  October  of  this  year,  and  was  the  first 
child  born  in  town.    In  1778,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Peacham  were  in  constant  alarm. 
Our  scouts  frequently  discovered  signs  of 
Indians,  and  informed  the  inhabitants  as 
they  passed  and  repassed.    During  this 
year,  a  number  of  prisoners  and  British 
deserters  found  their  way  through  firom 
Canada,  and  arrived  at  Peacham  in  a  very 
weak  and  famishing  condition.     The  in- 
habitants had  to  go  to  Newbury  for  their 
grinding,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  in  the  winter,  with  no  other  than  a 
snow  shoe  path.    In  1779,  Gen.  Haaen 
came  to  Peacham  with  a  part  of  his  regi- 
ment, for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of  com- 
pleting the  road  commenced  by  Bailey  im 
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1776,  that  an  army  miglitbe  tent  through 
for  the  reduction  of  Canada.  But  this 
was  only  a  feint  for  dividing  the  enemy 
and  preventing  their  sending  their  whole 
force  up  the  lakes.  Haien  cut,  cleared 
ttad  made  a  passable  road  for  50  miles 
above  Peacham,  through  the  tov^ns  of 
C^bot,  Walden,  Hard  wick,  Greensbor- 
ouffh,  CrafUbury,  Albany  and  Lowell, 
and  erected  several  block-houses.  This 
road  was  a  great  benefit  to  the  settlers  of 
this  country  after  the  war,  and,  in  many 
places,  it  is  still  called  the  *'  Hazm  Road.'' 
The  present  road  from  Peacham  to  Low- 
ell, occupies  the  same  ground  over  which 
the  Hazen  road  passed.  Hazen  marched 
to  the  south  in  the  fall,  abandoning  all 
the  block -houses,  except  the  one  12  miles 
above  Peacham,  and  committing  this  to 
the  care  of  a  sergeant's  guard.  In  the 
spring  of  1760,  Capt.  Aldrich  came  to 
Peacham  and  built  a  small  picket  around 
the  house  of  James  Bailey,  and  the  block- 
house above  was  abandoned,  in  the  fall 
Aldrich  marched  his  men  to  the  south, 
leaving  the  inhabitants  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  Col.  Thomas  Johnson,  of 
Newbury,  who  had  engaged  to  erect  mills 
in  Peacham,  arrived  at  Jonathan  Elkins' 
with  the  mill  stones,  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  of  March,  1781.  About  one  o*- 
clock  next  morning  a  party  of  the  enemy 
from  Canada  came  upon  them,  and  made 
prisoners  of  Col.  Johnson^  Jacob  Page, 
and  Col.  Jonathan  £lkins,  of  Peacham, 
who  was  then  a  youth.  They  were  all 
carried  to  8t.  Johns.  Col.  Johnson  re- 
turned on  parole,  Mr.  Page  was  seut  to 
Montreal,  and  Col.  Elkins  to  Quebec,  and 
the  two  latter  imprisoned.  In  the  fall, 
when  the  British  fleet  sailed  from  Quebec, 
Col.  Elkins  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Eng- 
land with  about  150  more  who  were  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  fleet  and  obliged 
to  do  duty.  When  the  fleet  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  England,  the  prisoners  were 
confined  in  Mill  prison,  where  they  re- 
mained until  they  were  exchanged  for 
Comwallis'  troops,  in  1782,  when  Col. 
Elkins  returned  again  to  Peacham.  Capt. 
Nehemiah  Lovewell  was  stationed  with 
his  company  in  Peacham  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1781.  In  September,  he  sent  a 
scout  of  four  men  up  the  Hazen  road, 
who  were  ambushed  and  fired  upon  by  the 
Indians.  Two  were  killed  and  scalped, 
and  the  other  two  taken,  and  on  the  tenth 
dav,  after  they  left  Peacham,  they  were 
prisoners  in  Quebec  with  Col.  Elkins. 
There  were  no  soldiers  kept  at  Peacbam 
in  1782,  and  two  Messrs.  Baileys  of  this 
town  were  carried  prisoners  to  Canada. 
Peacbam  was  organised  March  18,  1783, 
and  Jamea  Bailey  was  first  town  clerk. 
Ft.  III.  18 


The  greater  part  of  the  people  of  this 
town  are  Congregationalists.  A  Congre- 
gational church  was  org^anized  here  April 
14, 1794,  consisting  of  12  members.  Oc- 
tober 30,  1799,  they  settled  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Worcester  for  their  pastor,  and 
he  has  continued  his  connection  with  the 
church  ever  since,  though,  on  account  of 
age  and  infirmity,  he  has  ceased  to  preach. 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Worcester's  ordination 
the  church  consisted  of  40  members.  The 
most  remarkable  revival,  which  has  taken 
place,  was  in  1817  and  '18,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  there  was  an  addition  to 
the  church  of  225  members.  The  whole 
number  admitted  since  its  organization  is 
611,  and  the  preseut  number  266.  From 
a  bill  of  mortality  kept  by  Mr.  Worcester, 
it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
in  this  town,  from  the  30th  of  October, 
1799,  to  September,  1824,  was  406.  The 
greatest  number  in  any  year  was  59,  and 
the  least  6.  Mrs.  Hunt,  the  oldest  person 
who  has  died  in  this  town,  was  aged  V6. 
Caledonia  county  grammar  school  was 
established  here  by  act  of  the  legislature, 
October  27,  179.>.  The  building  was 
erected,  and  the  school  commenced  in 
August,  1800.  The  institution  is  under 
the  direction  of  nine  trustees.  The  school 
has  been  prosperous.  The  average  num* 
ber  of  scholars  frOm  30  to  40.  Onion 
river  pond,  so  called  from  its  giving  rise 
to  one  of  the  principal  brnnches  of  Onion 
or  Winooski  river,  lien  in  the  western  part 
of  the  town,  and  covers  about  300  acres. 
There  are  several  other  small  ponds, 
which  are  not  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
There  are  two  considerable  streams  pass* 
ing  oflT  to  the  east  into  Steven's  branch, 
which  afibrd  numerous  mill  privileges. 
A  ridge  of  land  passes  through  the  west- 
ern part,  but  there  is  no  very  considera- 
ble elevation  in  this  town.  The  western 
part  is  a  hard  soil,  but  the  eastern  is  rich 
and  pleasantly  diversified  with  hills  and 
vallies,  being  inhabitt^d  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  respectable  and  wealthy  farmers. 
There  is,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town, 
a  natural  bog  meadow,  containing  an  in- 
exhaustible quantity  of  shell  marl,  from 
which  lime  has  been  manufactured  to 
considerable  extent.  The  color  of  the 
marl  is  a  bluish  white.  There  is  also  a 
plenty  of  limestone,  from  which  lime  it 
made.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  oc- 
currences in  this  town,  was  the  loss  of  a 
man's  great  toe,  by  frost,  in  the  month  of 
June.  Mr.  Walker,  the  gentleman  who 
sustained  the  loss,  was  84  years  old,  and 
was  frozen,  in  consequence  of  being  lost 
in  the  woods,  and  lying  out  through  the 
night  of  the  8th  of  June,  1816.  There  it 
a  small  village,  situated  on  an  elevated 
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spot  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
\m  a  place  of  tome  business.  The  public 
buildings,  in  town,  are  a  meeting  house 
and  an  academy,  both  standing  a  little 
out  of  the  village  to  the  southwest.  The 
market  road  lei^in^  from  Boston  to  Mont- 
real through  NewDury,  passes  through 
the  village,  and  also  the  county  road  from 
Chelsea  to  Danville.  There  are  in  town 
3  stores,  1  grist,!  fulling  and  6  saw  mills, 

1  carding  machine,  and  2  woollen  facto> 
ries.  Stalisties  of  1840.— Horses,  373; 
cattle,  1,910;  sheep,  9,228  ;  swine,  1,055; 
wheat,  bus.  5,491 ;  barley,  730 ;  oaU,  23,- 
603;  rye,  90;  Indian  corn,  2,377;  pota- 
toes, 67,816;  hay,  tons,  4,001 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
21J80;  wool,  17,786.    Population,  1,443. 

r£RU,  a  poet  town  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  Bennington  county,  is  in  Ut.  43^ 
15*  and  long.  4**  8',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Mount  Tabor,  east  by  Landgrove, 
•oQth  by  Winhall  and  west  by  Dorset.  It 
lies  30  miles  northeast  from  Bennington, 
and  the  same  distance  southwest  from 
Windsor.  It  was  chartered  October  13, 
1761,  by  the  name  of  Bromley,  and  con- 
tains, by  charter,  23,040  acres.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  towuship  was  commenced 
about  the  year  1773,  by  W.illiam  Barlow, 
from  Woodstock,  Con.  The  town  was 
organized  March  1 ,  1802.  John  Brock 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  Reuben  Bige- 
low,  Esq.,  first  representative.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congregational- 
ists.  Episcopalians,  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists. The  Rev.  Oliver  Plympton  was 
ordained  over  the  Congregational  church 
December  29,  1813,  and  died  the  next 
year.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin  is  the 
present  minister.  This  society  have  a 
meeting  house,  which  was  erected  in 
1814.  The  other  societies  are  small.  In 
the  je%n  1809  and  '10,  and  1813  and  14, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  township  suffered 
much  fVom  sickness.  The  prevailing  dis- 
orders were  the  measles,  canker  and  fe- 
vers, and  they  were,  in  many  cases,  mor- 
tal. This  township  lies  upon  the  Green 
Mountains,  and  much  of  it  is  high  and 
broken.  There  are  two  natural  ponds, 
one  covering  about  40  and  the  other  about 
60  acres.  The  eastern  part  is  watered  by 
0ome  of  the  head  branches  of  West  river. 
The  best  road  across  the  Green  Moun- 
tains in  the  state,  south  of  Montpelier, 
passes  through  this  township.     There  are 

2  grist  and  3  saw  mills,  2  taverns  and  1 
tannery.  Slatislics  of  1840. — Horses,  87 ; 
cattle,  717;  sheep,  1,053;  swine,  244; 
wheat,  bus.  534 ;  barley,  170 ;  oats,  4,430 ; 
rye,  218;  buckwheat,  850;  Indian  corn, 
320;  potatoes,  23,100 ;  hay,  tons,  1,290; 
sugar,  lbs.  7,640;  wool,  1,610.  Popula- 
tion,  578. 


Philadelphia.  A  township  was  char^ 
tered  by  this  name  March  14,  1761 ;  No- 
vember 9,  1814,  the  north  half  of  it  wac 
annexed  to  Goshen,  and  the  remainder  of 
it  annexed  to  Chittenden,  Nov.  2, 1816. 

Philadelphia  River  is  a  small  stream 
which  ri.Mes  in  the  soutli  part  of  Goshen, 
runs  southwest  through  Chittenden,  and 
unites  with  East  creek,  in  Pitisford. 

Pike  River.     See  Berkshire. 

PiTTSPiELD,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43'='  48'  and  long.  4^  14*,  and  is  bounded 
easterly  by  Rochester,  southeasterly  by 
Stockbridge,  and  westerly  by  Chittenden 
and  Goshen.  It  lies  35  miles  southwest- 
erly from  Montpelier,  and  17  northeast 
from  Rutland.  It  was  granted  November 
8,  1780,  and  chartered  to  Samuel  Wilcox 
and  others,  July  29,  1781,  containing 
about  12,000  acres.  The  settlement  was 
coinmenced  in  1786,  by  Thomas  Hodg- 
kins,  Stephen  Holt,  George  Martin,  Dan- 
iel and  Jacob  Bowe,  and  a  Mr.  Woodard. 
The  town  was  organized  March  26, 1793. 
Thomas  Hodgkins  was  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  also  the  first  representative. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalista  and  Methodists.  The  <>>n- 
gregational  church  was  organized  in  1793. 
Rev.  Justin  Parsons  was  settled  over  it 
from  September,  1814,  to  1831.  Rev. 
Samuel  Sparhawk,  the  present  minister, 
was  settled  March  29, 1839.  Their  meet^ 
ing  house  was  erected  in  1820.  The 
McthodiFt  church  was  organized  in  1804, 
and  has  generally  been  supplied  by  cir- 
cuit preachers.  Their  present  minister 
is  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Slason.  The  dysentery 
prevailed  here  in  1803,  and  was  very  mor- 
tal, particularly  to  children,  and  the  epi- 
demic of  1813  was  also  very  fatal.  The 
victims  of  the  latter  were  mostly  adults. 
Two  streams,  one  from  the  west,  and  the 
other  from  the  south,  unite  near  the  cen- 
tre of  the  township,  forming  Tweed  river, 
which  falls  into  White  river  in  Stock- 
bridge.  These  streams  afford  several 
good  mill  privileges.  White  river  runs 
across  the  eastern  corner.  The  township 
is  mountainous,  and  the  most  important 
elevation  is  called  Wilcox's  peak.  Th« 
timber  is  such  as  is  common  to  the  moun- 
tain towns.  The  turnpike  from  Bethel 
to  Rutland  passes  through  the  township 
along  Tweed  river.  There  are  here  3 
saw,  1  grist  and  1  fulling  mill,  2  stores,  2 
taverns  and  1  tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  J 17;  cattle,  729;  sheep,  2,358; 
swine,  300  ;  wheat,  bus.  584  ;  barley,  14; 
oats,  1,956;  rye,  294;  buckwheat,  818; 
Indian  corn,  1,531 ;  potatoes,  16,373 ;  hay, 
tons,  1,632;  sugar,  lbs.  19,920;  woo^ 
5,220.     Population,  615. 
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PiTTSFOHD,  a  post  towD  in  Rutland 
county,  is  in  lat.  43"  43'  and  long.  4**  2\ 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Brandon,  east  by 
Chittenden,  south  by  Rutland,  and  west 
by  Hnbbardton  and  a  small  part  of  Ira. 
It  lies  60  miles  north  of  Bennington,  and 
44  southwest  from  Montpelier,  and  was 
chartered  October  12,  1761,  containing 
25600  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship was  commenced  in  the  year  1760,  by 
Messrs  Gideon  and  Benjamjn  Cooley 
from  Greenwich,  Mass.,  but  they  were 
Boon  joined  by  Roger  Stevens,  Felix  Pow- 
ell, Ebenezer  Hopkins,  Stephen  Mead, 
Moses  Olmsted,  Edward  Owen,  Joshua 
Woodward  and  others,  from  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  The  first  records 
of  this  town  were  accidentally  burnt,  and 
therefore  the  time  of  its  organization  has 
not  been  ascertained.  It  was  probably  in 
the  year  1770.  Col.  Benjamin  Cooley 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  Jonathan  Fas- 
set  first  representative.  During  the  rev- 
olutionary war  two  picket  forts  were  erec- 
ted in  this  township,  one  called  Fort  Mott 
and  the  other  Fort  Vengeance.  The  lat- 
ter was  built  early  in  the  year  1770,  upon 
an  eminence  on  the  east  side  of  Otter 
creek, and  near  the  present  stage  road  from 
Pittsford  village  to  Middlebury.  Pittsford 
was  a  frontier  township,  and  Fort  Ven- 
geance the  most  northerly  post  in  Ver- 
mont, on  the  west  side  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  which  was  held  by  the  Amer- 
icans during  the  revolution.  The  reli- 
gious denominations  are  Congre^ational- 
ists.  Baptists  and  Methodists.  Eider  Eii- 
sha  Rich  was  the  first  settled  minister, 
and  was  ordained  over  the  Baptist  church 
about  the  year  1784.  Elder  Rich,  after 
preaching  here  a  number  of  years,  left  the 
town,  and  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Wm. 
Harrington,  who  was  dismissed  about  the 
year  1819.  The  Rev.  Eleazer  Harwood 
was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  about  the  year  1785,  and  continu- 
ed its  pastor  till  his  death,  which  happen- 
ed in  1807.  December  30th,  of  this  year, 
the  Rev.  Holland  Weeks  was  ordained 
over  this  church,  and  dismissed  in  1814  ; 
the  Rev.  Asa  Messer  was  ordained  Jan. 
89, 1818,  and  dismissed  February,  18S>2; 
and  the  Rev.  John  Ingersoll,  Dec.  18, 
1823,  and  dismissed  in  September,  1826. 
The  Rev.  Willard  Child,  the  present  min- 
ister, was  settled  April  25,  1827.  The 
Congregational,  Baptist,  and  Methodist 
societies  have  each  a  convenient  meet- 
inghouse, two  of  which  are  situated  in 
the  village  near  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship. There  have  been  two  general  re- 
vivals of  reliffion,  the  former  in  1784,  and 
•5,  and  the  Tatter  in  1802,  and  *3.  The 
dyweniexj  was  very  mortal  here  in  1803, 


and  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  carried 
off  40  persons  in  the  course  of  4  weeks. 
The  epidemic  of  1812  and  '13,  was  also 
very  fatal,  particularly  to  heads  of  fami- 
lies. Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  one  of  the 
first  settlers,  lived  to  the  age  of  96  years, 
Mr.  Elisha  Adams  to  his  92id  or  93d  year, 
and  several  others  to  nearly  the  same 
age.  Mary,  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Ly- 
man, was  born  m  this  town  June  ^, 
1784,  and  died  January  23d,  1794.  In 
September  previous  to  her  death,  being 
but  little  more  than  9  years  of  age,  she 
weighed  174  pounds,  and  at  the  time  of 
her  death,  probably  weighed  200  lbs.  She 
was  a  healthy  child,  with  good  common 
sense,  and  her  strength  was  ^qual  to  her 
size.  She  caught  a  slight  cold,  and  was 
somewhat  unwell  for  about  two  weeks 
before  she  died,  but  ate  a  hearty  breakfast 
on  the  morning  preceding  her  death.  Ot- 
ter creek)  which  flows  through  the  mid- 
dle of  this  township,  from  south  to  north, 
with  a  gentle  meandering  current,  is  the 
principal  stream,  and  its  width  here  is 
from  40  to  50  yards.  Furnace  brook,  a 
considerable  tributary  of  Ottef  creek,  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  East  creek,  and 
Philadelphia  river.  Along  these  streams 
are  extensive  meadows  of  the  rich  alluvi- 
al soil.  On  Furnace  brook  and  its  branch- 
es are  numerous  mill  privileges  which  are 
well  improved.  There  are  two  ponds,  one 
in  the  southeastern  part  covering  about 
20  acres,  and  the  other  in  the  northeast- 
em  covering  about  30  acres.  There  are 
no  mountains.  A  range  of  hills  extends 
along  the  west  line  between  this  town- 
ship and  Hubbardton.  The  soil  is  gener- 
ally loam,  with  some  tracts  which  are 
sandy,  and  some  of  clay.  The  timber  is 
oak  of  several  kinds,  pine,  maple,  beech, 
birch,  elm,  basswood,  ash,  cherry,  butter- 
nut, walnut,  poplar,  &c.  This  township 
abounds  in  iron  ore,  which  makes  the 
best  of  ware,  and  bar  iron,  and  has  inex- 
haustable  quarries  of  excellent  marble. 
The  iron  ore  yields  about  25  per  cent,  of 
metalic  iron.  The  marble  is  coarse  grain- 
ed and  somewhat  flexible.  Much  of  it  is 
conveyed  down  Otter  creek  to  Middlebu- 
ry, to  be  sawn  and  manufactured  into 
jambs,  &c.  The  oxyde  of  manganese  is 
also  found  in  this  township.  In  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  township  is  a  deep  cavern 
in  which  ice  minr  commonly  be  found  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August.  There 
is  a  small  village  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  containing  two  meeting  hous- 
es, three  stores,  one  druggist  shop,  two 
taverns,  several  mechanics'  shops,  and 
about  30  dwelling  bouses.  It  is  situated 
eight  miles  north  from  Rutland  court 
house.    Another  called  Mill  village  is  sit* 
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uated  OD  Furnace  brook,  containing  t-.Mro 
■tores,  a  taw  and  grist  mill,  woollen  fac- 
tory,  ^c.  Pitlsford  contains  one  of  the 
best  town  libraries  in  the  state.  It  con- 
sists of  1500  volumes,  towards  the  pur- 
^chase  of  which  a  Mr.  MeClure,  of  Mexi- 
co, gave  $400.  The  town  is  divided  into 
13  or  14  school  districts.  There  are  1 
grist  and  eight  saw  mills,  two  woollen 
factories,  4  stores,  3  taverns,2tanneries,2 
furnaces,  and  an  extensive  bed  of  iron 
ore.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  333; 
cattle,  1,796;  sheep,  22,052 ;  swine,  536; 
wheat,  bus.  l,8o7 ;  barley,  5 ;  oats,  10,121; 
rye,  2,177 ;  buck  wheat,  b64  ;  Ind.  corn, 
13,425  ;  potatoes,  30,661 ,  hay,  tons,  7,- 
162;  sugar,  lbs.  20,539;  wool,  54,128. 
Population,  1,027. 

Plainfield,  a  small  post  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Washington  county,  in 
lat  44*'  14'  and  long.  4^  35',  and  is  boun- 
ded nortli  by  Marshfield,  east  by  Goshen 
gore,  south  by  Barre  and  Orange,  and 
west  by  Montpelier.  It  lies  55  miles 
north  from  Windsor,  and  21  northwest 
from  Newbury,  and  was  chartered  to 
Gen.  James  Whitelaw,  and  others,  Oct. 
27,  1758,  containing  10,U00  acres.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  about  the 
year  17i)4,  by  Theodore  Perkins,  Joseph 
Batchelder,  and  Seth  Freeman.  They 
were  joined  the  next  year  by  Jonathan 
and  Bradford  Kinney,  Moulton  Batchel- 
der, John  Moore  and  others,  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  New  England.  The  titles  to 
the  lands,  under  which  the  first  settlers 
purchased,  prov»'d  to  be  bad,  and  they 
were  mosUy  obliged  to  purchase  a  second 
time.  But  by  the  indulgence  of  the  Hon. 
Hcmnn  Allen,  into  whose  hands  tJie  hnds 
fell,  the  inhabitants  were  mostly  enabled 
to  retiin  the  iaruis  on  which  they  had 
commenced  improvements.  The  town 
was  organized  luuler  the  name  of  St.  An- 
drews  ifore,  April  4,  17i<G,  and  Harvey 
Bancroft  was  iirst  town  chrk,  who  was 
the  same  your  killed  by  the  full  of  a  tree. 
NoyeiJilier  6,  17:  7,  the  name  of  the  town- 
ship was  altered  to  Plainfield.  The  tirst 
town  meeting  under  this  name  was  March 
2;),  17;  8,  and  Thoujas  Vincent,  Esq.  was 
then.cho8<'n  town  clerk.  A  small  Con- 
.gregational  church  was  organized  here 
aoout  the  year  171*6,  or  1797,  a  Methodist 
church  about  the  year  1800,and  a  Univer- 
sali.^'t  bociety  about  the  yearl820.  TheCon- 
gregati<mal  charch  has,  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  enjoyed  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Jon- 
athati  Kinney,  and  this  and  the  other  so- 
cieties have  been  suppluJ  to  a  considera- 
ble extent,  hy  itinerant  preachers.  The 
Rev.  James  Perry,  a  Methodist  preacher, 
died  here  May  i:i,  1840,  aged  83.  The 
township  is  watered  by  Winooski  ri  ver 


which  passes  through  the  northwest  cor* 
ner,  and  by  Great  brook,  which  passes 
through  ths  township  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  into  Winooski  ruver.  At  the 
junction  of  these  streams  is  a  small  Til- 
lage, containing  a  Congregational  and 
Methodist  meeting  hoafle,two  stores,  one 
tavern,  one  tannery,  &c.  There  is  a 
small  pond  in  the  eastern  part  which  is 
well  furnished  with  excellent  troot. 
There  is  also  a  mineral  spring  similar  to 
those  in  Newbury,  which  is  a  place  of 
some  resort  for  invalids.  It  is  sitaated 
so  near  the  margin  of  Great  brook  as  to  he 
overflown  at  high  water.  The  surface  of 
this  township  is  uneven,  but  is  well  tim- 
bered. There  is  but  little  waste  land  and 
the  soil  is  generally  of  a  good  quality. 
The  town  is  divided  into  seven  school 
districts.  There  are  here  three  saw  and 
two  grist  mills,  one  fulling  and  one  clo- 
ver mill.  St^istics  o/ 1840.— Horses,  190; 
cattle,  1,145 ;  sheep,  6,853 ;  swine.  414 ; 
wheat,  bus.  4,298 ;  barley,  28 ;  oafh^  4,- 
225  ;  rye,  199 ;  buck  wheat,  314  ;/.  com, 
1,036 ;  potatoes,  26,316 ;  hay,  tons,  2,833; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,980;  wool,  11,201.  Popu- 
lation, 880. 
Platt  oa  Plott  Rivkr.  See  LaploL 
Plymouth,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43^  31* 
and  long.  4S  19',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Bridgewater,  east  by  Reading,  south  hf 
Ludlow  and  a  part  of  Mount  HoUy,  and 
west  by  Shrewsbury.  It  lies  15  miles 
nearly  west  from  Windsor,  52  south  fron 
Montpelier,  and  J 6  sontheast  from  Rut- 
land ;  and  was  chartered  July  6,  1761,  by 
the  name  of  Saltash.  The  settlement  A 
this  township  was  commenced  in  1777,  by 
John  Mudge,  who  was  soon  followed  by 
Aaron  Uewett  and  others.  Wm.  Mudge 
was  the  first  child  born,  and  received  hi 
consequence  a  lot  of  land.  The  town  was 
organized  about  1787.  Adam  Brown  was 
first  town  clerk,  and  Moses  Priest  first 
representative.  The  religious  societies 
are  Con^.egationalists,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists, Christians,  and  Freewill  Baptists. 
The  Congregational  church  was  formed 
in  1806,  and  the  Rev.  Prince  Jennie 
settled  over  it  for  5  or  6  years.  In  1 822, 
Rev.  Abel  Manning  was  settled  over  it 
and  continued  about  three  years.  The 
Baptist  church  is  the  most  numerous  and 
their  present  minister,  the  Rev.  Aroblsr 
Edson.  Elder  Isaac  Banister  was  the 
first  minister  of  the  Christian  church,  in 
l8H>,and  he  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Noah 
Jolinaon,  but  the  society  is  now  desti- 
tute of  a  minister.  The  Freewill  Baptist 
church  consists  of  52  members.  A  union 
meeting  house  was  built  in  the  south  part 
of  the  town,  in  1816.      The    pnnoipal 
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BtreuB  in  ibis  townsbip  it  Black  rirer, 
which  is  formed  here,  and  runs  southeas- 
terly into  Ludlow.  On  this  stream  are 
several  good  mill  seats  and  a  number  of 
natnral  ponds,  which  abound  in  fish.  Two 
eonsiderable  branches  of  Qaechee  river 
also  rise  in  this  township.  A  large  share 
of  the  rocks  are  primitive  limestone,which 
makes  the  best  of  lime.  Not  less  than 
d,000  hogsheads  are  annually  manufac- 
tured and  transported  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  of  the  limestone 
makes  excellent  marble,  and  in  1634  a 
fiictory,  where  150  saws  can  be  put  in  op- 
eration, was  erected  on  Black  river,  for 
its  manufkcture.  Some  of  the  Marble  is 
white  and  some  beautifully  variegated. 
The  surface  of  the-  township  is  consider- 
ably broken.  Two  mountains  extend 
through  it  parallel  to  the  river,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  That  on  the  north- 
eastern side  is  very  abrupt,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Mount  Tom.  Near  the 
meeting  house  is  an  extensive  bed  of  ste- 
atite, or  soapstone.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
river,  and  about  SO  rods  from  it,  are  situ- 
ted  the  Plymouth  caverns.  (See  Part  Ist^ 
page  S.)  This  cavern  was  discovered 
about  the  1st  of  July,  1818.  The  author 
of  this  work  visited  it  about  the  10th  of 
the  same  month,  and  explored  the  sever- 
al apartments,  an  account  of  which  was 
published  soon  afler  in  the  Vermont  Jour- 
nal. At  this  time  numerous  stalactites 
were  suspended  from  the  roof  and  sides  of 
tiie  cavern,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  rudely  beaten  off  and  carried  away 
by  the  numerous  visitants  (amounting  to 
several  thousands)  with  which  the  cav- 
ern was  thronged  during  that  summer. 
The  rocks  are  limestone,  and  the  cavern 
was  probably  formed  by  the  removal  of 
the  earth  from  among  the  rocks  by  water. 
For  the  following  very  full  and  inter- 
esting account  of  Tyson  Furnace,  in  this 
town,  and  of  the  minerals  in  the  vicinity, 
I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  R. 
H.  Washburn,  of  Ludlow. 

Tyson  Fur  mate,  so  named  from  the  pro- 

frietor,  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
lymottth,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  that  town  and  Ludlow. 
It  owes  its  existence  to  Mr.  Isaac  Tyson, 
Jr.,  af  Baltimore,  who  has  probably  done 
mere  than  any  other  individual  to  devel- 
op the  internal  resources  of  the  state, 
having  previously  been  connected  with 
the  extensive  copperas  works  at  Strafford. 
Although  the  existence  of  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  iron  ore  in  the  vicinity  had  been  in- 
ferred for  many  years  previous,  from  the 
frequent  discovery  of  specimens  lying 
loose  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  noth- 


ing particular  had  been  done  to  ascertain 
the  fact,  until  1835,  when  Mr.  Tyson, 
crossing  the  mountain  near  the  head  <^ 
Black  River — which  takes  its  rise  between 
a  high  elevation  on  the  east,called  ^  Mount 
Torn,'  and  the  range  of  mountains  of  tlw 
west-— discovered  here  several  pieces  <^ 
ore,  which  proved  to  be  the  micaceous 
and  magnetic  oxydes  of  iron.  The  ap- 
pearance  of  these  led  him  to  institute  a 
further  examination,  and  accordingly  the 
ensuing  spring  he  despatched  Mr.  Joseph 
Martin,  his  former  agent  at  Strafford,  and 
on  whom  he  relied  as  an  experienced  mi- 
ner, to  make  a  thorough  search  in  the  vi« 
cinity.  This  resulted,  in  a  short  time,  in 
the  discovery  of  the  bed  of  brown  hema- 
tite which  has  since  been  opened,  lying 
about  6  miles  south  of  the  place  wnera 
the  ore  was  first  discovered.  Large  mass- 
es of  this  ore  had  been  previously  found 
about  the  place,  and  quantities  of  it  had' 
been  removed  to  the  nearest  iron  works 
in  order  to  be  wrought.  Some  years  pre- 
vious the  company  at  Pittsford  had  sent  a 
Mr.  Buel  to  make  experiments  upon  the 
same,  all  of  which  had  proved  successful. 
In  1837  Mr.  Tyson  commenced  the  ereo* 
tion  of  his  works,  which  were  put  in  ope- 
ration the  same  year ;  they  consist  of  a 
very  large  blast  furnace,  besides  a  small 
one  for  convenience.  The  specimens  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Tyson  near  the  head 
of  Black  River,  were  part  of  a  rich  vein 
of  rock  ore.  An  excavation  was  immedi- 
ately commenced  here,  and  the  o|re,when 
smelted,  is  said  to  produce  the  best  of 
wrought  iron.  A  combination  of  the  two 
kinds,  however,  is  generally  used  in  the 
castings.  Two  other  excavations  were 
also  made,  one  about  5  miles  north  of  the 
furnace,  and  the  other  2  miles  south,  in 
the  town  of  Ludlow.  Another  location 
of  ore,  apparently  of  a  superior  quality  to 
the  others,  has  been  discovered  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  east  of  the  furnace,  called 
sparry  or  spathic,  and  sometimes  jvles^  9re, 
from  the  fact  that  steel  may  be  procured 
from  it  without  the  subsequent  process ; 
from,  the  beautiful  rhomboidal  surfaces, 
which  it  presents,  it  appears  to  be  a  crys- 
talized  carbonate.  The  bed  of  brown  he- 
matite above  mentioned,  is  situated  about 
one  fourth  of  a  mile  west  of  the  fumaee, 
and  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  side  of  tha 
mountain,  forming  an  angle  with  a  per- 
pendicular of  65o.  A  shaft  waa  sunk  to 
the  depth  of  70  feet,  but  it  becoming  ne- 
cessary to  drain  the  mine,  adrifl  was  dug, 
extending  horison tally  about  80  rods. 
The  excavation  in  the  ore  bed  has  already 
proceeded  over  400  feet.  Another  shaft 
has  recently  been  sunk  a  few  rods  west 
of  the  first ;  the  ore  was  reached  at  a  depth 
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of  35  feet  from  the  surface.  In  draining 
off  the  mine  a  large  hed  of  sand  was  dis- 
covered, which  has  proved  very  service- 
able for  moulding.  The  various  kinds  of 
ore  which  have  been  found  here,  and  all 
•f  them  of  a  superior  quality,  render  this 
one  of  the  most  favorable  locations  in  the 
country ;  and  the  iron,  which  is  produced 
by  compounding  them  together,  is  believ- 
ed to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  New 
England,  and  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  of  foreign  importation.  Thronjrh  the 
enterprise  of  the  proprietor,  a  flourishing 
village  has  already  sprung  up  here.  A 
store  and  a  ware-house  are  connected 
with  the  works,  as  are  also  all  the  neces- 
■ary  mechanical  shops.  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  complete  success  of  bis  under- 
taking, Mr.  Tyson  had  previously  pur- 
chased all  the  wood  land  in  the  vicinity, 
in  order  to  be  well  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessary article  of  fuel,  and  so  extensive 
are  the  forests  around,  and  so  apparently 
inexhaustible  the  mines  which  have  been 
already  developed,  that  there  is  little 
doubt  but  the  establishment  will  be  able 
in  a  short  time  to  supply  the  whole  coun- 
ty with  the  important  product  of  iron. 
The  average  number  of  hands  connected* 
with  the  furnace  is  about  100.  The  cast- 
ings and  pig  iron  amount  in  the  year  to 
about  600  tons.  The  stoves  and  other  ar- 
ticles sent  forth  have  already  reached 
most  of  the  New  England  state;;,  and  ob- 
tained a  decided  proferetic^.  The  pres- 
ent manager  is  Mr.  Martin,  and  the  agent 
Mr.  Augustus  Haven.  A  post  oflice,  of 
the  same  name,  has  been  establislied  here, 
and  a  stage  runs  daily  through  the  place. 
All  that  has  been  already  accomplished 
has  been  done  without  the  aid  of  an  act 
of  incorporation,  and  the  proprietor  in- 
tends still  further  to  enlarge  his  under- 
taking, by  erectinfir  a  rolling  mill  and  nail 
factory.  The  works  are  favorably  situa- 
ted 5  miles  north  of  the  villajre  in  Lud- 
low, and  17  southwest  from  Woodstock. 
The  village  has  sprung  up  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, among  the  mountains,  and, 
from  its  romantic  location,  offers  induce- 
ments to  the  admirer  of  whatever  is  grand 
in  the  works  of  nature.  In  the  immedi-  j 
ate  vicinity  are  three  beautiful  sheets  of, 
water,  two  of  which  are  well  stocked  1 
with  th©  lake  fish,  and  are  about  a  mile  i 
in  length.  In  the  north  part  of  the  town  i 
lie  the  Plymouth  caves,  imbedded  in  the  I 
side  of  the  mountain.  To  tlie  lover  of  the 
natural  sciences,  and  particularly  to  the 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  the  locality  is 
a  matter  of  interest.  The  Green  Moun- 
tain range  seems  here  to  display  gratuit- 
ously its  internal  wealth.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  plumbago  have  been  found  in  the 


vicinity.  Considerable  manganese  has 
been  exported  from  thence,  and  specimens 
of  copper  ore  are  occasionally  discovered. 
A  large  bed  of  steatite  lies  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  east.  Nearly  all  the 
minerals  common  in  the  state,  are  found 
in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Limestone 
exists  in  greal  abundance.  A  few  miles 
north  of  the  iron  works  is  a  valuable  quar- 
ry of  marble,  which  has  been  wrought  to 
considerable  advantage.  It  consists  of 
several  different  kinds,  varying  in  color 
and  quality  ;  the  most  beautiful  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  most  valuable,  is  a  dark 
clouded  ;  the  otliers  consist  of  different 
shades  of  white  and  sienna.  The  success 
which  has  thus  far  attended  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Tyson,  seems  almost  unpar- 
alleled ;  and  if  we  may  judge  of  its  future 
success  from  its  past  and  present,  we  may 
readily  infer  that  it  will  become,  at  no 
distant  period,  one  of  the  leading  places 
in  the  state. 

Plymouth  is  a  good  grazing  township, 
and  there  are  here  some  excellent  dairies. 
It  is  divided  into  fifleen  school  districts, 
with  schopl  houses.  There  are  three  grist 
and  thirteen  saw  mills,  one  trip  hammer 
shop,  two  stores,  two  taverns  and  one 
tannery.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  275; 
cattle,  1,730  ;  sheep,  8,144  ;  swine,  537 ; 
wheat,  bus.  1,910 ;  barley,  384;  oats,  6,- 
676,  rye,  645;  buck  wheat,  1,333;  Ind. 
corn,  3,374  ;  potatoes,  59,840;  hay,  tons, 
4,127;  sugar,  lbs.  13,480;  wool,  17,105. 
Population,  1417. 

PococK.  Name  altered  to  Bristol,  Oo- 
tobor  21,  178<».     See  Bristol. 

PoMFRKT,  a  township  in  the  north  part 
of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43?  42*  and 
and  long.  4**  31',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Sharon,  past  by  Hartford,  south  by  Wood- 
stock and  west  by  Barnard.  It  lies  18 
miles  north  from  Windsor,  and  40  soulii 
from  Montpelier ;  was  chartered  July  8, 
1761,  to  Isaac  Dana  and  associates,  and  is 
3t»ven  miles  long  and  five  and  a  half  wide. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
nienccd  in  the  spring  of  1770,  by  Barthol- 
omew Durkee,  from  Pom  fret.  Con.,  who 
came  into  it  with  his  family,  consisting  of 
a  wife  and  five  children,  on  the  6th  day 
of  March.  In  coming  into  the  town,  the 
family  proceeded  on  foot,  upon  a  snow- 
shoe  path,  six  miles,  drawing  their  furni- 
ture upon  handsleds.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  they  were  joined  in  the  settle- 
ment by  Mr.  John  Cheedle  and  family. 
John,  son  of  B.  Durkee,  was  bom  Decem- 
ber 25.  of  this  year,  and  was  the  first  child 
born  in  town.  The  proprietors  made  htm 
a  present  of  100  acres  of  land.  In  1771, 
Wm.  Wilson  came  into  the  township  from 
Connecticut,  and,  a  few  weeks  after,  hta 
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wife  and  three  children  followed  him  the 
whole  distance  on  foot.  In  the  course  of 
two  years,  the  settlement  was  increased 
by  a  great  number  of  families,  among 
whom  were  John  W.  Dana,  Seth  Hodgeu 
and  Benjamin  Bugbee.  Mr.  Dana  built 
the  first  grist  mill,  soon  after  he  came  in- 
to town,  upon  a  small  stream,  which  emp- 
ties into  White  river.  The  town  was  or- 
Sinized  in  March,  1773,  and  John  W. 
ana  was  chosen  town  clerk.  At  this 
meeting  John  Throop  was  chosen  justice 
of  the  peace,  and  three  constables  were 
appointed,  and  but  two  highway  survey- 
ors. The  town  was  first  represented  in 
1778,  by  John  Throop.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  the  Rev.  Elisha  Hutchinson, 
of  the  Congregational  order.  He  was  or- 
dained December  14,  1784,  and  dismissed 
January  8,  171)5.  He  was  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Ignatius  Thompson,  who  was 
ordained  November  20,  IdOo,  and  dis- 
missed April  26,  1611.  Rev.  John  Dut- 
ton  was  ordained  March  17, 1819,  and  has 
»ince  been  dismissed.  Their  present 
meeting  house,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  township,  was  built  in  171)2.  Tiiere 
are  also,  in  this  township,  a  considerable 
number  of  Methodists,  Christians,  Bap- 
tists, &c.  The  spotted  fever  prevailed 
here  in  1811  and  '12,  and  was  very  mor- 
tal among  the  young  people  and  children. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  considera- 
bly uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally  good. 
There  are  to  be  seen  here  the  traces  of  a 
hurricane,  which  formerly  passed  through 
the  township  from  west  to  east.  The 
timber  was,  probably,  all  laid  prostrate 
through  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
miles,  and  about  100  rods  in  width,  a  new 
growth  having  evidently  arisen,  much 
younger  than  the  neighboring  forests, 
none  of  the  trees  appearing,  from  the 
number  of  concentric  layers,  to  be  more 
than  120  years  of  age.  White  river 
touches  upon  the  northeast  corner,  and 
Quechce  river  touches  upon  the  soutlieast 
corner.  The  other  streams  are  small. 
There  are  in  town  13  school  districts,  1 
grist,  4  saw  and  1  fulling  mill,  1  carding 
machine,  2  stores,  2  taverns  and  2  tanne- 
ries. Statistics  of  1840. — Horses,  3I'(j; 
cattle, 4,982 ;  sheep,  14,520 ',  swine,  1 ,441>; 
wheat,  bus.  4,435  ;  barley,  85  ;  oata,  15,- 
786;  rye,  1,352;  buckwheat,  2,520;  In- 
dian corn,  11,021 ;  potatoes,  65,135;  buy, 
tons,  5,947 ;  sugar,  lbs.  39,261 ;  wool, 
32,683.     Population,  1,774. 

Pottier's  Point  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  Slielburne,  2  miles,  1^2  rods 
from  the  south  wharf  in  Burlington.  It 
took  its  name  from  John  Pettier,  the  first 
settler  upon  it.  It  is  often  called  Shcl- 
burne  Point. 


PouLTNEY,  a  post  towu  lu  the  western 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  44®  32* 
and  long.  Z^  54',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Castleton,  east  by  Middletown  and  Ira, 
south  by  Wells,  ond  west  by  Hampton, 
N.  Y.  It  lies  60  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  13  from  Rutland,  and  46  north 
from  Bennington.  It  was  chartered  Sep- 
tember 21,  1761,  and  contains  about  35 
square  miles.  The  first  proprietor's  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Sheffield,  Mass.,  June  7^ 
1763.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1771,  by  Thomas  Ashley  and  Ebenezer 
Allen.  The  early  settlers  were  mostly 
emigrants  from  Connecticut  and  the  west- 
ern part  of  Massachusetts.  Heber  Allen 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  Wm.  Ward  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congregationalists,  Baptists. 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians,  each  oi 
which  has  a  good  meeting  house.  That 
of  the  Congregationalists  was  erected  in 
1803,  that  of  the  Baptists  in  1805,  that  of 
the  Methodists  more  recently,  and  that  of 
the  Episcopalians  in  1831.  Kev.  Ithamer 
Hibbard  was  the  first  settled  minister, 
lie  was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  1780,  and  dismissed  July  7, 
1796.  His  successors  have  been  Rev. 
James  Thompson  from  May  18,  1803,  to 
1820;  Rev.  Ethan  Smith  from  Nov.  21, 
1821,  to  December,  1826;  Rev.  Sylvester 
Cochrane  from  Oct.  24,  1827,  to  Oct.  13, 
1&34,  and  Rev.  Solomon  Lyman,  the  pres- 
ent pastor,  settled  Feb.  25,  1835.  This 
society  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  $5000. 
Elder  Clark  Kendrick  was  the  first  settled- 
minister  of  the  Baptist  church.  He  was 
ordained  in  1802,  and  died  in  March,  1324. 
Their  present  minister  is  the  Rev.  V.  R. 
Hotchkiss.  The  Episcopal  church,  which 
bears  the  name  of  61.  John's  Church,  con- 
sists of  about  50  communicants.  The 
Episcopal  clergymen  who  have  officiated 
here  more  or  less  are  Rev.  Bethuel  Chit- 
tenden, Rev.  Amos  Pardee,  Rev.  Moore 
Bingham,  Rev.  Luman  Foote  and  Rev. 
L.  M.  Purdy.  Of  the  Methodist  church 
we  have  no  account.  The  epidemic  in 
the  spring  of  1813,  was  very  distressing, 
and  in  the  course  of  three  months  was  fa- 
tal to  about  60  of  the  inhabitants.  This 
township  is  watered  by  Poultiiey  river 
and  its  numerous  tributaries,  which  afibrd 
a  number  of  valuable  mill  seats.  The  soil 
is  generally  warm  and  productive,  and 
the  surface  pleasantly  diversified  with 
hills  and  valiies.  Along  Poultney  river 
the  alluvial  flats  are  extensive  and  very 
productive.  The  timber  is  mostly  decid- 
uous, there  being  but  few  evergreens.  A 
violent  freshet,  m  July,  1811,  swept  oiT 
from  the  streams  here  four  grist  and  four 
saw  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  one  card- 
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ing  machine,  and  several  other  buildinffs. 
There  are  two  pleasant  Tillages  in  Poult- 
ney,  called  East  Pooltnejr  and  West  Foult- 
Bey .  East  PouUney  contains  three  houses 
for  public  worship,  3  stores,  1  grist  and  2 
•aw  mills,  1  iron  foundry  witn  machine 
shops,  10  or  13  mechanics,  1  tannery,  2 
taverns,  and  about  60  dwelling  houses. 
WeH  PouUney  contains  a  stone  chapel, 
the  Troy  Conference  Academy,  a  bank, 
3  stores,  1  tavern,  an  extensive  iron  foun- 
dry, 53  dwelling  houses  and  312  inhabi- 
tants. The  academy  was  projected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens,  January  14, 1834 ; 
adopted  by  the  Troy  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  September  3 ', 
chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Vermont 
Oct.  25,  and  went  into  operation  Sept.  1, 
1836.  The  principal  building  is  of  brick, 
112  feet  by  36,  with  4  principal  stories,  an 
attic  and  bs semen t,  and  a  rear  90  by  32 
fbet.  The  school  is  conducted  by  4  male 
and  2  female  teachers.  (See  part  second^ 
pages  180  and  184.J  There  are  in  town 
15  school  districts,  2  grain, 6  saw  and  sev- 
eral fulling  mills,  5  stores,  4  taverns,  and 
3  tanneries.  Statistics  o/1840. — Horses, 
363;  cattle,  2,098 ;  sheep,  13,696;  swine, 
1,013;  wheat,  bus.  1,613;  barley,  3d; 
oats,  10,748 ;  rye,  3,894  ;  buckwheat, 
1,283;  Indian  com,  22,082;  potatoes,  28,- 
724  ;  hay,  tons,  5,013 ;  sugar,  lbs.  10,765; 
wool,  34,946.    Population,  1,880. 

PouLTNKV  River,  rises  in  Tinmouth 
and  runs  a  westerly  course  through  Mid- 
dktown  and  Poultney.  On  arriving  at 
the  west  line  of  Poultney,  it  begins  to 
form  the  boundary  between  Vermont  and 
New- York,  and,  running  between  Fair- 
Haven  and  West-Haven,  on  the  north, 
and  Hampton,  N.  T.,  on  the  south,  falls 
into  the  head  of  East  bay,  which  is  an 
arm  of  lake  Cham  plain.  From  Fair-Ha- 
T^n  it  receives  Castleton  river,  and  from 
West- Haven,  Hubbard  ton  river.  The 
whole  length  of  Poultney  river  is  about 
25  miles,  and  it  affords  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent mill  seats.  *  A  remarkable  change 
took  place  in  this  stream,  in  1783.  A  lit- 
tle above  its  junction  with  East  bay,  a 
ridge  of  land  crosses  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion. The  river  running  a  northwesterly 
course,  on  meeting  the  ridge,  turned 
suddenly  towards  the  noKheast,  and,  af- 
ter keeping  that  course  about  half  a  mile, 
turned  westerly,  rushing  down  a  steep 
ledge  of  rocks,  and  forming  a  number  of 
fine  mill  privileges.  The  river  had,  for 
some  years,  been  observed  to  be  making 
encroachments  upon  the  ridge  at  the 
place,  where  it  turned  to  the  northeast ; 
and  in  May,  1783,  dnring  a  violent  fresh- 
et, the  river  broke  through  the  ridge,  and, 
meeting  with  no  rooks,  it  cut  a  channel 


100  feet  deep  lowering  the  bed  of  the  riv- 
er for  some  distance  aoove,  and  carrying 
immense  quantities  of  earth  into  East  bay. 
The  bay,  which  was  before  navigable  for 
vessels  of  40  tons  l^urden,  was  so  com* 
pletely  filled, for  several  miles,that  a  canoe 
could  with  difficulty  pass  at  low  water^ 
and  the  navigation  was  much  obstructed 
at  Fiddler's  Elbow,  a  narrow  place  in  the 
lake  near  South  bay.  The  obstructions 
have  since  been  mostly  removed  by  the 
force  of  the  current.  A  company  was 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  navigation  of  these  waters.' 

PowNAL,  a  post  town  in  the  southwest 
corner  of  Bennington  county  and  south- 
west corner  of  the  state,  is  in  lat.  42^  47^ 
and  long.  3^  54'  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Bennington,  east  by  Stamford,  south  by 
Williamstown,  Mass.,  and  west  by  Hoo* 
sic,  N.  T.  It  lies  56  miles  southwester- 
ly from  Rutland  and  30  west  from  Brat- 
tleboro*.  It  was  chartered  Jan.  8,  1760, 
and  contains  about  25,000  acres.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  township,  under  the  New 
Hampshire  charter,  was  commenced  in 
the  spring  of  1762,  there  being  at  that 
time  4  or  5  Datch  families  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  township,  claiming  under  the 
"  Hoosic  Patent,"  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  New  Tork.  Among  the  early 
settlers  of  the  town  were  the  families  of 
Wright,  Gardner,  Morgan,  Dunham,  No- 
ble, Card,  Curtis,  Watson,  and  Seelyc, 
but  the  precise  time  when  they  severally 
came  into  the  town  is  not  ascertained.  In 
1791  it  was  the  third  in  Bennington  coun- 
ty, and  the  fifth  in  the  state,  in  point  of 
population,  containing  at  that  time  1,746 
inhabitants.  The  religious  denominations 
are  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Protestant 
Methodists.  The  surface  of  the  township 
is  considerably  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally good,  and  produces  plentiful  crops. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
grain  and  grass,  and  here  are  kept  some 
of  the  finest  dairies*  in  the  state.  The 
principal  stream  is  Hoosic  river,  which  is 
formed  here  and  passes  off  in  a  northwest- 
erly direction  into  the  township  of  Hoo- 
sic, N.  Y.  Along  this  stream  are  some 
rich  and  beautiful  tracts  of  intervale,  and 
on  it  are  several  valuable  stands  for  mills. 
Some  of  the  head  branches  of  Walloom- 
scoik  river  rise  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  this  township,  and  pass  off  into  Ben- 
nington. The  town  is  divided  into  13 
school  districts,  and  contains  a  meeting- 
house, situated  near  the  centre,  2  stores, 
2  taverns,  2  grist  and  5  saw  mills,mechaii- 
ics'  shops,  &c.  Statisties  of  1 840. —Hor- 
ses, 313;  cattle,  1,468;  sheep,  9,540; 
swine,  1,169;  wheat,  bus.  1,075;  barley, 
150  ;  oats,   20,891 ;  rye,  4,057 ;    bock- 
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wlicit,  1,078;  Ind.  com,  11,147;  pota- 
toes, 28,215;  ha  J,  tons,  3,164  ;  sugar,  lbs. 
6,087  ;  wool,  22,367.  Population,  1,613. 
Putney,  a  poet  town  in  the  eastern  part 
ef  Windfaam  county,  is  in  lat.  42^  59'  and 
long.  4^  28*,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Westminster,  east  by  Connecticut  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Westmoreland, 
N.  H.,  south  by  Dummerston,  and  west 
by  Brookline.  It  lies  10  miles  north  A-om 
Massachusetts  line,  and  33  south  fVom 
Windsor,  it  was  chartered  by  N.  Hamp- 
tktre  Dec.  26, 1753,  to  Col.  Josiah  WiU 
lard,  and  rechartered  by  New  York  Nov. 
6, 1766,  and  now  contains  18,115  acres. 
A  settlement  was  commenced  and  a  fort 
built  on  the  '*  Great  Meadow,'*  so  called, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  a  little 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  French^ 
war  in  1744' ;  but  on  the  commencement 
-of  hostilities,  the  fort  was  evacuated,  and 
the  inhabitants,  toother  with  those  from 
Adjacent  towns,  retired  to  Northfield,  Ms., 
whicb  was  the  frontier  post  during  that 
war.  One  circumstance  took  place,  how* 
ever,  previous  to  the  breaking  up  of  the 
ibft,  which  undoubtedly  hastened  that 
«Tent,  which  was  as  follows  : — A  man  by 
the  name  of  William  Phipps  was  hoeing 
corn  on  the  5th  of  July,  1745,  near  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  meadow,  when 
two  Indians  sprang  upon  him,  and  drag- 
ged him  into  the  woods  near  by.  Here, 
mfter  a  short  parley,  one  of  the  Indians 
departed,  leaving  i^  prisoner  under  the 
-eare  of  his  comrade.  Phipps,  with  the 
hardihood  characteristic  of  the  pioneers 
in  these  wilds,  watching  an  opportunity, 
•truck  his  keeper  down  with  his  hoe,  and 
selling  his  gnn,  gave  the  other,  who  was 
returning,  a  fatal  wound.  Thus  at  liber- 
ty again,  he  sought  refuge  in  the  fort; 
but,  unfortunately,  before  he  reached  it, 
lie  fell  in  with  three  other  Indians,  who 
butchered  the  brave  fellow  in  cold  blood. 
Five  days  after  this  event  the  Indians 
made  an  attack  upon  Upper  Ashuelot, 
(Keene,  N.  H.)  and  killed  and  scalped  Jo- 
siah Fisher.  Shortly  after,  Nehemiah 
Howe,  as  he  was  cutting  timber  on  the 
**  Meadow,"  was  captured  by  the  Indians 
and  carried  to  Canada,  where  he  died.  In 
1754  the  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  in  town,  by  John  Perry,  Philip  Al- 
exander, and  Michael  Gilson,  emigrants 
ftom  Massachusetts.  They  located  them- 
selves on  the  Great  meadow,  as  their  pre- 
decessors had  done,  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing, 1755,  in  company  with  others 
lately  arrived,  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of 
the  house  now  occupied  by  Col.  Thomas 
White.  (This  fort  was  120  feet  long  by 
60  wide,  and  was  built  of  yellow  pine  tim- 
ber, hewed  six  inches  thick  and  laid  up 
Ft.  III.  19 


about  16  feet  hi^h,— the  houses  were  built 
against  the  wall,  with  a  roof  slanting  up, 
(called  a  salt-boir  roof,)  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  the  wall  of  the  fort  making  the  back 
wall  of  the  house,  and  the  houses  all 
frontingr  the  hollow  square  in  the  centre 
of  the  fort.  It  was  garrisoned  by  troops 
from  New  Hampshire  until  about  1760.) 
The  first  settlement  on  Sackett's  brook, 
or  what  is  now  called  Putney  street,  was 
made  by  Joshua  Parker,  in  1764.  The 
town  was  organized,  and  the  first  town 
officers  chosen,  May  8,  1770.  Noah  Sa- 
bin  was  first  town  clerk.  The  religious  de- 
nominations  are  C^rn^regationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Methodists,  and  Universalists.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
Oct.  17,  1776,  at  which  time  they  settled 
the  Rev.  Josiah  Goodhue,  who  died  Nov. 
14, 1797.  His  successors  have  been  Rey. 
Jairus  Remington,  from  Feb.  12,  1800,  to 
Feb.  15,  1803  ;  Rev.  Elisha  D.  Andrews, 
from  June  25,  1807,  to  May  27,  1829; 
Rev.  B.  H.  Pitman,  March  3,  1830,  to 
Nov.  1,  1832.  Rev.  Amos  Foster,  the 
present  minister,  was  settled  Feb.  13, 
1833.  Their  first  meeting  house  was  built 
in  1773;  their  present  house  in  1808. 
The  Baptist  church  was  organized  in  1786. 
The  ministers  have  been  Uie  Rev. Messrs. 
Jonathan  Wilson, Lewis  Allen,  Zrba  How- 
ard, and  Ferris  Moore.  Their  present 
meeting  house  was  built  in  1839.  The 
Methodist  church  was  organized  in  July, 
1828.  The  ministers  have  been  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  Justin  Spalding,  Jona.  HazeKine, 
C.  D.  Gaboon,  and  John  S.  SmiUi.  Meet- 
ing house  built  in  1832.  The  Universal- 
ist  society  was  formed  in  1833.  The  town 
has  generally  been  healthy.  The  dysen- 
tery prevailed  here  in  1775,  and  the  epi- 
demic of  1813  was  very  mortal.  There 
were  38  deaths  by  the  latter  between  the 
9th  of  Jan.  and  the  13th  of  April.  On 
the  19th  of  August,  1788,  a  violent  tem- 
pest prostrated  a  great  part  of  the  forest 
trees  here.  In  1770  the  town  was  over- 
run by  immense  swarms  of  worms,whicb, 
like  the  swarms  of  Egypt,  ate  up  every 
green  thing ;  also  to  a  limited  extent  in 
1623  and  4.  The  bottom  lands  on  the  riv- 
er and  Backet's  brook,  in  this  town,  are 
rich  alluvial  tracts,  and  amply  repay  the 
toil  of  the  husbandman  by  their  abundant 
crops.  The  "great  meadow,"  with  its 
waving  fields  of  corn  and  luxuriant  vege- 
tation, on  a  summer  day  affords  a  treat  to 
the  lover  of  nature  rarely  equalled.  The 
uplands  are  mostly  of  a  rich,  strong  soil, 
and  well  adapted  to  grazing  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  hardier  kinds  of  grain. 
The  lowest  meadow  lands,  when  the  coun- 
try was  new,  were  covered  with  a  tangled 
growth  of  batternat,  elm,  toft  maple,  and 
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jellow  pine.  The  higher  flats  abounded 
with  the  white  pine,  of  a  majestic  kind. 
This  glory  of  the  American  forest  has, 
however,  nearly  disappeared,  there  being 
only  here  and  there  a  solitary  tree  raising 
its  head  to  the  heavens,  and  standing  as 
an  emblem  of  the  few  early  settlers  that 
remain  amongst  us.  The  other  forest 
trees  are  oak,  maple,  beech,  birch,walnat, 
ash,  &C.  The  rock  formations  on  the  east 
side  of  Sackett's  brook  are  mostly  mica 
slate,  abounding  with  garnets  and  stauro- 
tide.  Through  the  centre  of  the  town  run 
the  extensive  strata  of  argilite  or  roof 
slate,  that  extend  from  Massachusetts  line 
far  into  Vermont.  West  of  this  range 
comes  the  mica  slate  again,  interspersed 
with  a  hard  black  limestone.  In  the  east 
part  of  the  town  is  found  a  very  rare  min- 
eral, known  by  the  name  of  fluate  of  lime 
or  flnor  BotLTf  of  a  beautiful  emerald  green 
color.  This  is  the  only  locality  in  the 
United  States  where  this  mineral,  of  an 
emerald  green,  is  found.  Specimens  of 
it  have  been  sent  to  the  most  distinguish- 
ed mineralogists  in  this  country  and  Eu- 
rope. Serpentine  of  a  beautiful  shade, 
and  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  is  found 
here  also.  The  yillage  of  Putney  is  about 
one  mile  from  Connecticut  river,  and  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  Sackett*s  brook. 
The  location  is  pleasant,  in  the  bosom  of 
a  beautiful  yalley,  and  sheltered  on  each 
side,  except  towards  the  east,  from  the 
bleak  winds  of  our  climate,  by  forest- 
crowned  hills.  Saokett's  brook,  a  neyer 
failing  stream,  affords  many  yaluable  mill 
priyileges,  and  its  waters  are  employed  in 
the  short  space  of  100  rods  to  keep  in  op- 
eration one  large  factory,  2  paper  milb,  2 
fulling  mills,  a  bark  mill,  a  trip  hammer, 
a  macnine  shop,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  grist 
mill,  affording  occupation  Ui  a  large  num- 
ber of  hands.  The  factory  above  spoken 
of  is  80  feet  long  by  32  wide,  4  stones  in 
height,  with  two  setts  of  machinery , which 
turn  off  annually  33,000  yds.  of  cassi- 
meres,  yalued  at  $40,000.  Beside  the 
buildings  enumerated  aboye,  there  are  in 
the  yilUfe  1  smaller  woollen  factory,  1 
grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  3  stores,  2  taverns, 
and  about  20  mechanics'  shops,  besides 
dwelling  houses.  Number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  town,  13.  Statistics  of  1840.— 
Horses,  262;  cattle,  1,778;  sheep,  6,956; 
swine,  985 ;  whe^i,  bud.  993;  barley,  130 ; 
oats,  18,400  ;  rye,  2,274 ;  buckwheat,  325 ; 
Ind.  com,  12,Sb25;  poUtoes,  26,390;  bay, 
tons,  2,849 ;  sugar,  lbs.  8,830 ;  wool,  13,- 
730.  Population,  1,382. 
QuECBEB  RivKR.  &eO/M-QiiscA<«n9sr. 
QuEcuEB  VrLLAOB.  Ss4  Hortford, 
RiirooLPH,  a  post  town  in  the  western 
part  of  Onuagis  oonnty,  is  ia  lat,  43*  5($* 


and  long.  4*  25\  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Brookfleld,  east  by  Tanbridge,  south  by 
Bethel,  and  west  by  Braintree.  It  lies  23 
miles  south  from  Montpelier,and  34  north- 
west from  Windsor.  It  was  granted  Not  JS, 
1780,  and  chartered  to  Aaron  Stom 
and  others,  June  29,  1781,  containing 
28,596  acres.  A  company,  consisting  dT 
20  persons,  was  formed  at  Hanover,  N.  H., 
then  called  Dresden,  in  May,  1778,  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  this  township, 
known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Middle- 
sex. At  the  first  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany the  Hon.  Joseph  Marsh  was  cho- 
sen moderator  and  agent  to  prefer  a  peti- 
tion to  the  legislature  for  a  charter ;  CapC 
Aaron  Storrs  was  chosen  clerk,  and  Capt. 
Abel  Marsh  to  ascertain  whether  theM 
were  any  claimants  of  the  land  in  New- 
Tork,  or  elsewhere.  The  settlement  was 
commenced  here  three  or  four  years  be- 
fore the  township  was  chartered.  As  ne«r 
as  can  be  ascertained  William  Eyans  and 
family,  Edward  Eyans,  John  Parks  and 
Experience  Davis,  were  the  first  persons 
who  wintered  in  the  township.  Mr.  Za- 
dock  Steele  was  taken  from  this  town- 
ship by  the  Indians  and  carried  into  cap- 
tivity, on  the  17th  of  October,  1780,  the 
day  afler  the  burning  of  Royalton.  Ran- 
dolph Parmelee  was  the  first  child  bora 
in  this  township.  The  town  was  organ- 
ized March  31,  1783,  and  Jehiel  Wood- 
ward was  first  town  clerk.  The  religious 
denominations  are,  CongregationJists, 
Methodists,  Freewill  Baptits,  Uniyersal- 
ists.  Christians,  Episcopalians,  and  some 
Baptists.  The  Rey.  Elijah  Brainard  was 
ordained  oyer  the  Congregational  church 
and  society,  September  6, 1786,  and  dis- 
missed January  4,  1798.  The  Rey.  Til- 
ton  Eastman  was  settled  June  3, 1801, 
and  dismissed  in  May,  1830 ;  the  Rey. 
Moses  Kimball  was  settled  from  January 
7, 1832,  to  November,  J  833 ;  and  Rey.  B. 
J..  Boardman,  fVom  July,  1834,  to  March 
8, 1842.  This  society  erected  a  new  and 
elegant  meeting  house  in  1838,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  one,  built  at  the  centre  in 
1792.  An  Episcopal  church  by  the  name 
of  Gracs  Church  was  organized  here  in 
1834,  but  it  is  small  and  destitute  of  regu- 
lar services.  The  town  has  generuly 
been  yery  healthy.  There  were  a  few 
cases  of  the  spotted  fever  in  1811,  and  the 
dysentery  was  yery  distressing  here  in 
the  autumn  of  1823.  This  township  is 
watered  b^  the  second  and  third  branch 
of  White  riyer,the  former  running  through 
the  eastern  and  the  latter  through  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  township.  Tl^se  streamy 
and  their  tirbutaries  afford  a  number  of 
adyantageous  situatams  for  mills.  The 
timber  is»  prtacipallyy  mapk,  batch,  and 
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bireh,  with  some  hemlock  and  spnice. 
The  sorftee  of  the  township  is  considera- 
bly eleTated,bat  is  less  broken  than  that  of 
the  towns  generally  in  this  7icinity.  The 
soil  is  productive  and  the  farming  inter- 
est eztensiTe.  There  are  here  three 
pleasant  Tillages,  one  in  the  centre  of 
the  township,  another  in  the  eastern,  and 
the  other  in  the  western  part  The  Cen- 
tre village  is  yery  handsomely  situated 
on  elevated  ground,  and  contains  2  hand- 
pome  meeting  houses,  an  academy  school 
house,  a  post  offce,  2  attomien'  offices,  2 
■tcnres,  1  tavern,  and  a  number  of  hand- 
Mme  dwelling  houses.  The  Hon.  Dud- 
ley Chase,  many  years  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  afterwards 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  subse- 
quently senator  in  Congress,  resides  here. 
The  union  meeting  house  in  this  village, 
erected  in  1837,  is  occupied  principally 
by  the  Universalists  and  Methodists.  The 

Srincipal  preachers  have  been  Rev.  Wm. 
I.  Ballou,Universalist,  and  Rev.S.P.Wil- 
licms,  Methodist.  Randolph  Academy, 
or  Orange  County  Grammar  School,  was 
established  here  Nov.  8,  1806)  and  the 
building  erected  in  1807.  This  institution 
is  well  Turnished  with  apparatus,  and  the 
literary  society  connected  with  it  has  a 
libraiy  of  300  vols.,  for  the  use  and  bene- 
fit ofihe  scholars.  This  academy  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  deservedly  popular. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prceptors  : 


WiltUm  Nuttinc, 
D.Bteok, 
Rufoi  NotUsf , 
G«orge  Bash, 
Samuel  A.  woroMter, 
JoMph  8awr«r» 
BufiM  Nuufnfy 
Clanoent  Lonf , 
John  FairchiU. 
T.  O.  Brainard, 
Samiwl  A.  Beotoai 
AsariahHvda. 
Edward  Ckvoland, 


fVom  1807 
from  1813 
from  1814 
irom  1818 
from  1819 
ftom  1830 
Ihmi  18Q1 
fhrio  1898 
from  1831 
from  1839 
fVom  1836 
from  1838 
from  1841 


to  1813. 
to  1814. 
to  1818. 
to  1819. 
to  1890. 
to  J891. 
to  1898. 
to  1831. 
to  I83B. 
to  1836. 
to  1838. 
tol84L 
to  — ... 


Randolph  East  vUla^e  is  situated  on  the 
Sd  branch  of  White  river,  is  compactly 
built  and  a  place  of  considerable  business. 
It  contains  a  meeting  house  built  in  1839, 
and  owned  principally  by  the  UniverMl- 
ists,  3  stores,  1  tavern,  a  post  office,  an  at- 
torney's office,  and  mills  of  various  kinds. 
The  «« Infirmary  and  Insane  Hospital"  of 
Dr.  Jehiel  Smith  is  in  this  village.  Ran- 
dolph West  village  contains  a  meeting 
house,  2  stores,  1  tavern,  a  post  office,  an 
attorney's  office,  and  mills,  and  other  ma- 
chinery. The  meeting  house  is  occupied 
principally  bv  the  Congregationalists  and 
Uhristians,  the  minister  of  the  former  be- 
inf  Rev.  John  Vinton,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Marsh  of  the  latter.  There  are  in  town 
4  attomies,  7  physicians,  22  school  dis- 
trielSt  with  fchool  houief,  1  oil,  5  grist, 


and  9  saw  mills,  8  stores,  4  taverns, 
five  tanneries,  two  furnaces,  two  starch 
factories,  clothiers'  works,  and  carding 
machines,  &c.  Statistics  of  1040. — Hors- 
es, 589;  cattle,  2,233;  sheep,  17,792; 
swine,  2,620  ;  wheat,  bus.  5,525 ;  barley, 
104;  oate,  32,105;  rye,  3,406;  b'k wheat, 
7,287;  Ind.  corn,  18,499 .  potatoes,  112,- 
598 ;  hay,  tons,  8,831 ;  sugar,  lbs.  34,660j 
wool,  40,782.     Population,  2,678. 

Random.— Name  altered  to  Brighton 
November  3, 1832.     See  Brighton. 

Reading,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43*  30' 
and  long.  4*  26*,  and  bounded  north  by 
Woodstock,  east  by  Windsor,  south  by 
Cavendish,  and  west  by  Plymouth.  It  is 
53  miles  south  from  Montpelier,  and  was 
chartered  to  Israel  Stowell,  Jonathan 
Hammond  and  others,  JuJiy  6, 1781,  and 
contains  23,040  acres.  The  settlement 
of  the  township  was  commenced  about 
the  year  1772,  by  Andrew  Spear,  who 
removed  his  family  here  fVom  Walpole, 
N.  H.  This  was  for  several  years  the 
only  fiimily  in  town.  About  the  year 
1778,  John  Weld,  Esq.  moved  his  family 
from  Pomfret,  Conn.,  and  several  young 
men  from  that  and  the  other  New  Eng- 
land states,  began  improvements  in  the 
south  and  eastern  parts  of  the  township. 
Most  of  the  early  settlers  were  in  low  cir- 
cumstances as  to  property,  and,  like  the 
settlers  of  other  new  townships,  they  had 
to  endure  privations  and  hardships.  The 
town  was  organized  March  30, 1780,  and 
Jedediah  Leavens  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  represented  the  same  year  by  Thos. 
Hapgood.  Col.  Tyler,  of  Claremont,  N. 
H.,  built  a  saw  mill  here  in  1780,  and  the 
first  grist  mill  in  1783.  Capt.  David 
Burnbam  opened  the  first  tavern  in  1786. 
On  the  23d  of  November,  1787,  the  Rev. 
Nahum  Sergeant  was  ordained  to  the  pas- 
toral care  of  the  Congregational  church 
in  Reading,  with  a  permanent  salary  for 
life.  A  log  meeting  house  was  erected 
about  the  same  time.  The  church,  how- 
ever, were  not  long  Mest  with  his  labors; 
for  in  visiting  his  friends  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.  he  was  disposed  to  have  the  small 
pox  by  inoculation,  of  which  he  died  on 
the  7tb  of  October,  A.  D.,  1792.  No  oth- 
er minister  was  permanently  settled  here 
until  the  22d  of  February,  1819,  when  the 
Rev.  Moses  Elliott  was  ordained  to  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  same  church;  but 
continued  here  only  about  a  year.  There 
are  at  present,  several  religious  denomi- 
nations in  Reading,  vis.  Congregational- 
ists.  Baptists,  Me&odists,  Christians,  and 
Universalists.  The  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Love- 
land,  minister  of  the  Universalists,  resides 
here;  and  the  Revds.  Jonathan  Jonea 
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mnd  Elijah  Gale  are  ministera  of  the  Meth- 
odist charch.  A  meeting  house  was 
erected  here  in  1801,  and  partly  finished ; 
it  was,  howeyer,  destroyed  by  iire  on  the 
night  of  the  4th  of  July,  1810 ;  supposed 
to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary.  In  1816, 
an  elegant  brick  meeting  house  was  erec- 
ted here,  and  completely  finished  the 
same  year.  The  roost  remarkable  season 
of  mortality  ever  experienced  here,  was 
in  February  and  March,  1813,  when  more 
than  sixty  persons  died  in  two  months, 
mostly  of  the  spotted  feyer.  The  surfikce 
of  this  town  is  uneyen,  and  the  elevations 
|Mretty  abrubt.  Towards  the  west  part, 
IS  an  elevated  tract  of  land  extending 
through  the  town  from  north  to  south, 
firom  which  issues  its  principal  streams. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  water  runs 
into  this  township.  In  the  southwest 
part,  and  on  the  line  between  Reading 
and  Plymouth,  is  a  natural  pond,  about 
two  hundred  rods  in  length,  and  fifty  in 
breadth.  The  outlet  of  this  pond  is  to  the 
south,  and  leads  into  Plymouth  pond. 
From  the  northwest  part  of  the  town,  the 
streams  take  a  northerly  direction,  and 
fall  into  Quechee  river  at  Bridgewater. 
From  the  middle  and  northeast  parts,  the 
streams  take  an  easterly  direction,  and 
unite  with  Connectieut  river  at  Windsor, 
whilst  those  in  the  southeast  part  take  a 
southeasterly  direction  and  fall  into  Black 
river  at  Weathersfield.  Some  small 
streams,  however,  rise  in  tlie  north  part, 
and  takinff  a  northeasterly  direction,  fall 
into  Quechee  river  at  Woodstock  North 
Tillage.  The  streams  in  Reading,  though 
generally  small,  afford  a  tolerable  supply 
of  water  for  common  mills.  The  soil  in 
Reading  is  of  a  middling  quality,  and  af- 
Ibfds  excellent  pastuiaae.  The  timber 
is  generally  hard  wood,  bat  the  highlands 
afford  spruce  and  hemloek.  Tl^re  are 
three  villages  and  post  offices  in  the  town. 
JUading^  near  the  centre,  contains  the 
meeting  house,  ^  Bailey's  dhIIs,'  a  store, 
tavern,  Slc.  South  Readings  in  the  south- 
ern part,  has  3  stores,  a  tavern,  and  the 
extensive  copperplate  printing  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Lewis  Robinson  FdekwUUy 
a  new  villas  in  the  southeast  part,  con- 
tains a  woollen  factory,  3  stores,  a  tavern. 
Ax.  There  are  in  the  town  15  schools, 
2.  grist  and  7  saw  mills,  2  woolen  factories, 
6  clothiers'  works,  5  stores,  3  taverns,  and 

8  Unneries.     StatistU»  of  l&iO Morses, 

424  ;  cattle,  1,879 ;  sheep,  8,983 ;  swine, 
696 ;  wheat,  bus.  2,950  ;  barley,  478 ;  oats, 
6,339;  rye,  601  ;  buck-wheat,  405;  In- 
dian com,  3,964;  potatoes,  22,540;  hay, 
tons,  4,177;  sugar,  lbs.  24,215;  wool, 
18^79.  Pepul^on,  1,363. 
RBSDiBOBOuoB,   «   towsship   in  the 


southeast  esrner  of  BenniMton  eoustjTy 
isinlat.  42<»48'  and  Iom.  4»6*,  and  is 
bounded  north  by  SearMurgh,  east  hj 
Whitingham,  south  by  Rewe,  Mass.,  bm 
west  by  Stamford  and  a  part  of  Woodfosd. 
It  lies  12  miles  southeast  from  Benning- 
ton, and  18  southwest  from  Brattlebor* 
ough.  This  township  contains  20,480 
acres,  but  the  time  and  the  so«ree  of  the 
grant  are  not  known.  Its  population,  im 
1791,  amounted  to  64  persons.  The  sor^ 
hce  is  considerably  movntainovs,  sad 
much  of  it  uiuniitable  for  settlement.  Ths 
streams  are  Deerfield  river,  which  mum 
along  the  eastern  Boundary  into  Massa- 
chusetts, and  a  branch  oi  this  river,  which 
runs  diagonally  through  the  township 
from  northwest  to  southeast.  These 
streams  a0brd  several  mill  privileges. 
The  turnpike,  Irom  Benninston  to  l^atr 
tleborough,  passes  through  the  north  part. 
There  are  here  4  schools,  4  saw  and  1 
grist  mill.  Statisiics  of  1840. — Hones, 
424:  oaUle,  1,132;  sheep,  24»79;  swine, 
508;  wheat,  bus.  249 ;  barley,  178;  oatt, 
4,050;  rye,  386;  buck- wheat,  752;  in^ 
dian  corn,  972;  potatoes,  90,962;  h^, 
tons,  2,146;  sugar,  lbs.  27,217 ;  wsol,  5,- 
376.     Population,  767. 

RicHFORD,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Franklin  county,  is  im  . 
lat.  44^  57*  and  long.  4<»24',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Sutton,  Can.,  east  by  Jaj, 
south  by  Montgomery,  and  west  by  Berit- 
shire.  It  lies  50  miles  north  from  Mont- 
pelier,  and  24  northeast  (Vom  St.  Albans. 
It  was  granted  March  13, 1780,  and  char- 
tered to  Jonathan  Wells  and  others,  Aa- 
ffnst  21,  of  the  same  year,  containing 
23,040  aeres.  The  settlement  was  oom- 
menced  in  1797.  The  town  was  organ- 
ixed  March  30, 1799.  Chester  Wells  was 
first  town  clerk  and  Jonathan  Jones  first 
representative.  There  are  two  Baptist 
societies,  the  first  organized  in  1810,  the 
second  in  1827,  and  a  BAethodist  society 
organised  in  1839.  Elder  Wm.  R«C«m 
is  minister  of  the  1st  Baptist  society.  The 
others  have  no  settled  ministers.  Tim 
eastern  part  of  the  township  is  high  and 
broken.  The  MUlheast  corner  extends  cm 
to  Jay  Peak.  The  principal  stream  is 
Missisoo  river,  which  enters  the  township 
from  Canada  near  the  northeast  oonmr, 
and  runs  throu|h  it  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  into  Berkshire.  Along  the  rrr- 
er  is  some  fine  intervale.  There  are  here 
no  meeting  houses,  7  school  districts  and 
school  houses,  2  stores,  2  stareh  (actories, 
and  several  mechanics'  shops.  StmHHiew 
of  1840.— Hemes,  202 ;  catUe,  930 ;  sheep, 
2,268;  swine,  379;  wheat,  bnsh.  d,938; 
barley,  2;  oats,  2,272;  bueb wheat,  784; 
lad.  oom,  2,1111;  potatoes,  $9^906;  hnj, 
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toDf,  2,236 ;  sugar,  lbs.  19J506;  wool,  &,- 
168.    Population,  914. 

RicHMoiiD,  a  poet  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Chittenden  county  ,18  in  lat.  44^  34* 
and  long.  4^,  4'  and  is  bounded  norther- 
ly by  Jericho,  easterly  by  Bolton,  south- 
,erly  by  Huntington,  and  westerly  by  Wil- 
listoD.  It  lies  13  miles  southeast  from 
Burlington,  and  24  northwest  from  Mont- 
pelier.  This  township  was  taken  from 
the  townships  of  Huntington,  Willision, 
Bolton,  and  Jericho,  and  was  incorpora- 
ted by  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  in 
October,  1794.  The  town  was  organized 
in  March,  1795,  and  Joshua  Chamberlain 
was  first  town  elerk.  Amos  Brownson, 
Esq.  was  the  first  representative,  chosen 
the  same  year.  Joel  Brownson  and  James 
Farns worth  were  the  first  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  first  attempt  to  form  a  settle- 
ment here  was  made  in  1775,  by  Amos 
Brownson  and  John  Chamberlain,  with 
their  families;  but  they  abandoned  the 
township  in  the  fall,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  close  of  the  rerolutionary  war.  In 
the  spring  of  17ti4  they  returned  to  the 
farms,  on  which  they  had  made  begin- 
nings, accompanied  by  Asa  and  Joel 
Brownson,  Samuel  and  Joshua  Chamber- 
lain, James  Holly,  Joseph  Wilson,  and 
Jesse  McFairlaia.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  the  Congregational ist,  Bap- 
tist, Freewill  Baptist,  and  Universalist. 
Elder  Esra  Wilmot  was  ordained  over  the 
Baptist  church,  and  continued  several 
years.  He  was  the  first  settled  minister, 
and  there  was  no  other  in  town  till  Sep- 
tember 25,  1823,  when  Elder  John  Peck 
was  settled  OTer  the  same  chnrchf  There 
is  a  meeting  house  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  having  16  sides,  with  a  steeple  rising 
from  the  centre,  and  owned  by  the  sever- 
al denominations.  Around  the  meeting 
bouse  is  a  small  village,  and  another  smaU 
village  has  recently  grown  up  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  upon  the  stage 
road  leading  from  Burlington  to  Montpe- 
lier.  It  contains  a  store,  tavern,  and  sev- 
eral mechanics.  Mr.  Bigford  Spooner 
died  here  in  1819,  aged  104.  Dr.Matthew 
Cole  wss  the  first  physician.  He  died  in 
1809,  and  his  brother,  Dr  Seth  Cole,  has 
been  the  principal  physician  since  that 
time.  The  township  is  watered  by  W  in- 
ooski  river,  which  runs  through  it  in  a 
westerly  direction,  and  by  Huntington 
river,  which  enters  the  township  shout 
the  middle  of  the  southern  boundary,  and 
unites  witlithe  Winooski  river  east  of  the 
centre.  There  are  also  several  smaller 
streams,on  which  mills  are  erected.  Along 
Winooski  river  the  alluvial  fiats  are  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful.  This  township 
ierflMi  a  r^fy  eenveBtenl  ctBtrei  im  wbieh 


the  meeting  house  is  situated.  The  stage 
road  from  Montpelier  to  Burlington  pas»« 
es  along  the  north  bank  of  Winooski  riv- 
er. The  town  is  divided  into  8  school  dis- 
tricts, and  contains  three  saw  and  one  ful- 
ling mill,  2  tanneries,  2  taverns,  3  stores, 
and  1  woollen  factory.  SuuistUs  of  1^0, 
—Horses,  281;  cattle,  2,211 ;  sheep,  5,- 
543;  swine,  1,371;  wheat,  bus.  1,941; 
oats,  13,049 ;  nre,  1,177 ;  buckwheat,  549  s 
Ind.  corn,  7,864  ;  potatoes,  38,115  ;  hay, 
tons,  3,767 ;  sugar,  lbs.  11,650 ;  wool,  11,« 
717.    PopuUlion,  1,054. 

RirroN,  a  post  town  in  Addison  oeua- 
ty,  is  in  lat.  44^'  1 ',  and  is  bounded  north 
b^  Avery's  ffore,  and  Bristol,east  by  Gran* 
ville,  south  Dy  Goshen,  and  west  by  Mid* 
dlebury .  It  lies  26  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier ;  was  granted  April  13, 1781^ 
and  chartered  to  Abel  Thompson  and  as- 
sociates. Middlebury  river  runs  through 
the  south  part,  and  on  this  stream  are  6 
saw  mills  in  Ripton.  The  turnpike  firoai 
Royalton  to  Vergennes  passes  along  the 
bank  of  this  stream.  In  1814  a  strip  from 
the  east  side  of  Middlebury  was  annexed 
to  this  township,  and  in  1815  the  north 
part  of  Goshen  was  annexed  to  it.  Much 
of  the  township  is  mountainous  and  bro* 
ken,  and  unsuitable  for  settlement.  Sitk^ 
tisdct  of  1840.— Horses,  86 ;  cattle,  260; 
sheep,  634  ;  swine,  126 ;  wheat,  bus.  170 ; 
oats,  1,420;  rye,  190;  buckwheat,  15; 
Indian  com,  120;  potatoes,  9,360;  haj, 
tons,  600;  sugar,  lbs.  4,200;  wool,  1,796. 
Population,  357.  A 

Roc  HESTER,  a  post  town  in  the  north* 
west  corner  of  Windsor  oounty,  is  in  lat. 
43^  53'  and  long  4«  15',  and  is  hounded 
northerly  by  Braintree  and  a  small  part 
of  Kingston,  easterly  by  Bethel,  souther- 
ly by  Pittsfield,  and  westerly  by  Hancock. 
It  lies  30  miles  southwest  from  Montpe- 
lier, and  20  southeast  from  Middlebury. 
It  was  granted  November  6,  1780,  and 
chartered  to  Hon.  Dudley  Chase  and  oth- 
ers, August  30,  17A1,  containing  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  about  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  In  the  fall  of  1822, 
the  dvsentery  prevailed  here  to  an  alarm* 
ing  degree,  particularly  in  the  village. 
There  were  about  40  deaths  in  the  town^ 
ship  in  the  peric»d  of  two  months.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists,  Universalists  and 
Baptists.  Rev.  Salmon  Horlbut  was  set^ 
tied  over  the  Congregational  church  in 
1822.  Rev.  William  Scales  b  the  present 
minister.  They  have  s  meeting  house 
which  was  erected  in  181 3.  Rev.  Lewia 
Hill  is  minister  of  the  Methodist  church. 
The  two  oldest  persons  in  this  township, 
in  1824,  were  Eliakim  Root  and  Seth 
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Brign,  both  between  96  and  d8  years  of 
«fe.  The  principal  stream  is  'White  riv- 
er, which  runs  through  the  township  from 
north  to  south.  About  half  a  mile  south 
of  the  centre  it  receives  a  considerable 
tributary  from  the  west,  which  originates 
in  Gbshen.  On  each  of  these  streams  are 
pnood  situations  for  mills.  The  township 
IS  mountainous  and  broken,  but  contains 
much  good  land.  The  intervale  along  the 
river  is  handsome,  but  not  extensive. 
The  timber  is  mostly  hard  wood,  inter- 
spersed with  some  spruce,  hemlock,  &c. 
There  is  a  small  but  pleasant  village  sit- 
uated near  the  centre  of  the  township  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  White  river,  contain- 
ing a  meeting  bouse,  and  it  is  a  place  of 
some  business.  There  are  in  town  13 
school  districts,  1  grist,  7  saw  and  2 
fliHing  mills,  3  stores,  2  toverns  and  1 
tannery.  Statisties  of  1840.— Horaea,  287; 
eattle,  1,609;  sheep,  11,646;  swine,  678; 
wheat,  bus.  2,367;  barley,  155;  oats, 
10,552;  rye,  639;  buckwheat,  1 ,559 ;  In- 
dian com,  4,446 ;  potatoes,  44,945 ;  hay, 
tons,  5,250;  sugar,  lbs.  39,110;  wool, 
29,960.     Population,  1,396. 

Rock  Dunder.     See  Dunder  Roeh, 
Rock   Rivkr  rises  in    Franklin,  and 
mns  through  Highgate  into  Missisco  bny. 
RocKiROHAM,  a  post  towu  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat. 
43^  ir  and  long.  4^  32',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Springfield,  east  by  Connecticut 
river,  which  separates  it  irom  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  south  by  Westminster,  and 
west  by  Grafton.     It  lies  85  miles  from 
Montpelier,  22  (Vom  Windsor  and  25  from 
Brattleborough,  as  the  roads  are  travelled. 
It  was  chartered  December  28, 1752,  con- 
taining 24,955  acres.    The  settlement  of 
the  township  was  commenced  in  1753,  by 
Moses  Wright,  Joel  Bigelow  and  Simeon 
Knight,  who  emigrated  from  Massachu- 
•etts.    The  town  was  organized  about  the 
year  1760.     The  first  town  clerk  was 
Joshua  Webb,  and  he  and  John  Roundy 
were  the  first  representatives.     But  little 
is  known  of  the  early  history  of  this  town. 
The  attention   of  the   first  settlers  was 
principally  directed  to  fishing  for  salmon 
and  shad,  which  were  then  taken  in  great 
abundance   at   Bellows'  falls.      For  this 
reason,  agriculture  was,  for  many  years, 
much  neglected,  and  the  settlement  ad- 
vanced very  slowly.    The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists,  Epis- 
copalians, Methodists,  Baptists,  &,c.  The 
Congregational    church    was    organized 
about  1770.    Rev.  Samuel  Whiting  was 
iettled  over  it  from  Oct.  27, 1773,  to  May 
18,  1809,  the  Rev.  Elijah  Wallace  from 
1818  to  1621,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Mason 
from  Jan.  5, 1837  to  August  22, 1838.    A 


Congregational   church  was   formed  at 
Sazton's  River  village  in  1836,  over  which 
the  Rev.  Nelson  Barbour  was  settled  from 
Nov.  13, 1836  to  Sept.  11, 1839;  the  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Benton,  the  present  minister, 
was  settled  Jan.  15, 1840.  The  Episcopal 
church,  by  the  name  of  Immanuel  Chwrek^ 
was  formed  at  Bellows  Falls,  as  early  as 
1798.     T^e  first  articles  of  association 
were  signed  by  17  persons.    For  several 
years  the  society  held  only  occasional 
meetings  for  public  worship,  availing  it- 
self of  the  services  of  passing  clergymen. 
For  many  years  it  received  the  income, 
$70  per  onnttiR,  of  the  glebe  frant  in 
town,  which  was  usually  appropriated  for 
the  ministerial  services  of  the  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Barber,  but  sometimes  of  other  cler- 
gymen, as  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Ogden,  Chit- 
tenden and  Bronson.    Two  acres  of  land 
being  given  as  a  site  for  a  church  and 
burying  ground  in  Bellows  Falls  village, 
a  church  was  built  and  consecrated  Sept. 
24,  1817.    Rev.  Carlton  Chase,  D.  D., 
the  present  minister,  became  rector  of 
this  church  Sept.  19, 1819,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
T.  Chapman  having  officiated  between  1 
and  2  years  previous.     About  1821,  a 
course  of  prosperity  in  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral things  began,  which,  by  Divine  fa- 
vor, has  not  ceased.    In  1826,  the  rector 
commenced  a  course  of  '*  Bible  class*'  and 
catachetical  instruction,  which  is  still  con- 
tinued with  a  manifest  blessing.     The 
progress  of  the  church  in  numbers  and 
piety  has  been  firm  and  constant.    Com- 
municants in  1831,  45;  in  1837,  60;  in 
1842, 116.    Baptisms,  315.   Confirmed  bj 
Bishop  Griswold,46;  by  Bishop  Hopkins, 
101.    Marriages,  56.    Deaths,  81,— in  S3 
years.      Connecticut   river    washes    the 
eastern  border  of  this  township.     Wil- 
liams' river  runs  through  the  central  part 
and  unites  with  the  Connecticut  about 
three  miles  north  of  Bellows  Falls.    ,8az- 
ton's  river  runs  through  the  south  part 
and   falls  into  the  Connecticut  a  mile 
south  of  Bellows  Falls,  in  the  northeast 
corner  of  U'estminster.    These  streams 
afibrd  a  great  number  of  valuable  sites  for 
mills.     The  surface  of  this  township  is 
somewhat  broken,  but  the  soil  is  in  gen- 
eral warm  and  productive.     BeUaws'faUs 
are  in  Connecticut  river,  near  the  south- 
east corner  of  this  township.  The  breadth 
of  the  river  above  the  falls  is  from  16  to 
22  rods.     At  the  falls  a  large  rock  divides 
the  stream  into  two  channels,  each  about 
90  feet  wide.    When  the   water  is  low 
the  eastern  appears  crossed  by  a  bar  of 
solid  rock,  and  the  whole  river  flows  into 
the  western  channel,  where  it  is  contract- 
ed to  the  breadth  of  16  feet,  and  flows 
with  astonishing  rapidity.  There  an  sev* 
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enl  pitebet,  one  abo7e  another,  for  the 
distance  of  half  a  mile,  the  larffest  of 
which  is  that  where  the  rock  diyides  the 
stream.  Notwithstanding  the  velocity  of 
the  current,  the  salmon  formerly  passed 
up  this  fall,  and  were  taken  many  miles 
above;  but  the  shad  were  never  taken 
above  here.  In  1785,  Col.  Enoch  Hale 
erected  a  bridge  over  the  Connecticut  at 
these  falls.  Its  length  was  365  feet,  and 
it  was  supported  in  the  middle  by   the 

great  rock  mentioned  above.  Till  1796 
tiis  was  the  only  bridge  across  the  Con- 
necticut. The  bridge  here  is  about  50 
feet  from  the  water,  and  from  it  the  trav- 
eller has  an  interesting  and  sublime  view 
of  the  falls.  The  whole  descent  of  the 
river  at  these  falls  is  42  feet.  They  are 
passed  by  a  canal,  on  the  Rockingham 
side,  consisting  of  nine  locks  and  are  half 
a  mile  in  lenffUi.  Around  these  falls  is  an 
interesting  locality  of  minerals.  The 
rocks  are  principally  gneiss.  There  are 
also  the  following  rare  minerals,  viz :  tre- 
molite ;  prehnite,  radiated  in  small  nodules 
of  a  greenish  white  color ;  fibralite,  abund- 
ant in  granite ;  fluate  of  lime  a  few  rods 
below  the  bridge,  in  gneiss,  and,  also,  one 
mile  northwest  from  the  falls  in  quartz, 
erystalized,  massive  and  of  a  green  color ; 
cyanite,  or  sappare ;  green  carbonate  of 
oopper  in  small  quantities ;  made  and  in- 
dicolite.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  in 
the  township  aluminous  and  argillaceous 
slate,  the  latter  of  which  is  used  for  build- 
ing and  gravestones;  chlorite;  hornblende; 
limpid  and  radiated  quartz;  bitter  spar; 
jasper ;  schorl ;  jrarnets ;  zoisite ;  augite« 
and  sulphuret  oi  iron.  There  are  in  this 
township  several  pleasant  villages.  Bel- 
lows Falls  village^  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  Connecticut  at  Bellows  falls,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  township,  is  the 
most  important.  It  contains  two  church- 
es, a  bank,  a  post  office,  a  number  of  ele- 
gant private  dwelling  houses,  several 
stores,  an  extensive  paper  manufactory, 
and  a  variety  of  mills,  machinery,  and 
mechanic's  shops.  Rockingham  village  is 
situated  near  the  centre  or  the  township, 
and  contains  a  meeting  house  and  several 
handsome  dwelling  houses.  Saxton's  riv- 
sr  village  is  situated  on  the  stream  of  that 
name  in  the  south  part  of  Rockingham, 
and  is  very  pleasant  and  flourishing.  It 
contains  2  meeting  houses,  a  post  office, 
mills  of  various  kinds,  several  stores, 
mechanic's  shops,  &c.  The  village  of 
Cambridge  Port^  in  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  township,  contains  a  meeting  house, 
wocdlen  ikotory,  a  tavern,  2  stores,  an 
attorney,  and  a  physician.  There  are 
in  town  17  primary  schools,  4  meeting 
housM,  13  stores,  7  falling  mills,  4  wool- 


len factories,  5  grist  and  7  saw  mills,  and 
2  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
389;  cattle,  1,950;  sheep,  15,225 ;  swine, 
1,421;  wheat,  bus.  1,618;  barley,  145; 
oats,  21,424;  rye,  4,647;  buckwheat, 
2,525 ;  Indian  corn,  15,992 ;  potatoes,  41,- 
581 ;  hay,  tons,  4,259;  sugar,  lbs.  14,725; 
wool,  32,371.     Population,  2,330. 

RoxBURT,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part 
of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44<'  4' 
and  long.  4^  18*,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Northfield,  east  by  Brookfield,  south  by 
Braintree  and  Granville,  and  west  by 
Warren.  It  lies  15  miles  southwesterly 
from  Montpelier  and  45  northwest  from 
Windsor.  It  was  granted  November  6, 
1780,  and  chartered  to  Hon.  Benjamin 
Emmonds  and  others,  August  6,  1781, 
containing  23,040  acres.  The  settlement 
of  this  township  was  commenced  in  1789 
by  Christopher  Huntington.  He  was 
originally  from  Mansfield,  Conn.,  but  re- 
sided  1^  while  in  Norwich  in  this  state, 
previous  to  his  moving  into  this  township. 
He,  like  many  other  settlers  of  new  town- 
ships, had  to  draw  his  effects  several 
miles  upon  a  hand-sled,  and  had  many 
hardships  to  encounter.  The  town  was 
organized  in  1796.  Thomas  Huntington 
was  first  town  clerk  and  Zebadiah  Butler 
first  representative.  The  religious  denom- 
inations are  Freewill  Baptists,  Conffreg»* 
tionalists,  Methodists,  Baptists  and  Uni- 
versalists.  They  have  each  a  regular 
church,  but  are  all  dependent  upon  mis- 
sionaries or  other  itinerant  preachers.  A 
union  house  for  public  worship  was  fin- 
ished in  1839.  The  dysentery  was  very 
mortal  here  in  the  autumn  of  1823,  partic- 
ularly in  the  northeastern  part.  Thii 
township  is  situated  on  the  height  of  land 
between  Wtnooski  and  White  rivers,  and 
has  consequently  no  large  streams.  The 
waters  in  the  north  part  flow  through 
Dog  river  into  Winooski  river,  and  those 
in  the  south  part  through  Ayres'  brook, 
and  the  third  branch  into  White  river. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  uneven, 
but  the  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grass,  and  in  general  yields  food 
crops  of  grain.  The  timber  is  mostly  hard 
wood,  with  some  hemlock,  spruce  and  fir. 
The  rocks  in  the  eastern  part  are  argilla- 
ceous slate,  and  abound  with  cubical  crys- 
tals of  the  sulphuret  of  iron.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  the  southeastern  part.  There  is 
a  very  small  village  in  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, on  a  principfd  branch  of  Dog  river, 
containing  a  grist,  saw,  fulling  and  clover 
mill,  tavern,  Slc.  There  are  in  town  11 
school  districts,  1  store,  3  taverns,  1  car- 
riage shop,  1  grist,  1  clover  and  3  saw 
mills.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  172 ; 
cattle,  794;  sheep,  3,646;  swine,  496; 
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wheat,  bat.  2,696;  barley,  477;  oaU, 
6,606;  rye,  294;  buekwbeat,  1,962;  In- 
dian com,  1,221 ;  poUtoes,  25,856;  hay, 
tons,  2,056;  aug^r,  lbs.  16,196;  wool, 
9,061.     Popalattoo,  784. 

RoTALTOK,  a  post  town  111  the  north 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43*»  49* 
and  lonfl^.  4®  28*,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Tanbrid|^,east  by  Sharon,  south  by  Bar- 
nard and  west  by  Bethel.  It  lies  31  miles 
lK>uth  from  Montpelier  and  25  northwest 
ftt>ni  Windsor.    This  township  was  origi- 
nally frranted  by  New  York  to  Geor^^e 
Bangor,  Wm.  Smith,  Whitehead  Hicks, 
and  John  Kelly,  and  was  by  them  sur- 
veyed and  allotted  in  1770.    The  first 
Permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1771, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Hayens,  who  this  year 
aiored  his  family  into  the  town.    The 
next  year  he  was  joined  in  the  settlement 
by  Mr.  Elisha  Kent  and  family,  and  the 
int^fbttants  were  so  much  increased  in  the 
eovrse  of  a  lew  years,  that  the  town  was 
organiied.    Comfort  Seayer  was  the  first 
town  clerk.    It  was  represented  in  1778 
by  Joseph  Parkhurst,  at  which  time  there 
.  Were  about  60  freemen.   It  was  not  again 
represented  till  1781,  the  town  haying  ta- 
ken ezeeptiott  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
legislature  in  relation  to  a  union  with  a 
iMLTt  of  New  Hampshire.    It  being  ascer- 
tained by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  all 
purchased  under  the  New  York  charter, 
that  the  legislature  of  Vermont  was  about 
to  treat  this  township  as  vacant  land,  and 
grant  it  to  Eliakim  Spooner  and  others, 
the  settlers  applied,  and  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  same,  and  the  township  was  rechar- 
tered  to  Comfort  Seayer,  Esq.,  and  asso- 
eiates,  Dec.  20,  1781.    In  1780  the  setlle- 
nenthere  consisted  of  about  300  persons, 
Imd  was  in  a  yery  thriving  state.    They 
kad   hardly  secured  the  harvest  of  that 
year,  when  they  received  a  hostile  visit 
from  the    Indians,   and  the    settlement 
was  laid  in  ashes.*     In  1781,  the   in- 
habitants having   mostly   returned,  the 
town    was    again    represented    in    the 
General    Assembly,  by   Mr.   Elias  Ste- 
vens, and  this  year  the  township  was  re- 
ehartered  as  already  related.    The  most 
numerous  religious  society  in  this  town  is 
the  Congregational.    There  is,  however, 
a  respectable  number  of  Methodists,  and 
tome  Baptists  and  Episcopalians.     The 
Rev.  John  Searle   was   the   first  settled 
minister.     He  was  ordained  over  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  1783,  and  died  in 
17rt7,  or  88.  In  1789  the  Rev.  Azel  Wash- 
bnm  was  ordained  in  his  place,  and  dis- 
missed in  1792.     Rev  Martin  Tuller  was 
ordained  in  1794,  and  died  in  1813.     Rev 
Ebeneaer  Halping  was  ordained  in  1818, 
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and  dismissed  in  1822.  Rev.  Joseph  T«r- 
rey  was  settled  from  August,  l(M,  to 
1827.  The  present  minister  is  the  fileT. 
C.  B  Drake.  Their  meeting  house  boilt 
in  1792,  has  recently  been  taken  down, 
and  another,  in  modem  style,  erected  in 
its  place.  An  Episcopal  society,  by  the 
name  of  5K.  PmiVs  ckurchj  was  formed 
here  Oct.  12,  1836,  and  received  its  pres- 
ent organization  May  4,  1836.  A  small 
church  was  soon  aAer  erected,  and  conse- 
crated by  Bp.  Hopkins  Nov.  3,  18S7.  It 
has  had  the  services,  a  part  of  the  time, 
of  the  Rey.  Messrs.  Parker,  Sabine,  and 
Potter,  successively  up  to  March,  1838, 
when  the  Rev.  N.  Spragne,  the  present 
minister,  took  charge  of  it  Commnni- 
eants,  about  30.  Of  the  Methodist  church, 
who  also  have  a  chapel  in  the  village,  we 
have  no  particulars.  The  surface  'of  the 
township  is  somewhat  broken  and  hilly, 
but  the  soil  is  good,  particularly  along 
White  river  and  its  branches,  where  it  is 
of  a  superior  quality.  White  river  xmam 
through  the  township  in  an  easterly  di- 
rection, and  receives  here  its  first  and  see- 
ond  branches,  which  are  the  only  strrs— 
of  much  consequence.  Royaltim  vUimgrn 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  bank  «f 
White  river,  about  half  way  between  the 
months  of  the  first  and  second  branches, 
and  near  the  centre  of  the  township,  tt 
contains  three  meeting  houses,  an  acede 
my,  4  stores,  1  tavern,  a  number  of  me* 
chanics'  shops,  sevend  handsome  dwel* 
ling  houses,  and  about  300  inhabttaate. 
Royalton  Academy  was  incorporated  ia 
1807,  and  located  here.  The  town  eo»- 
tains  16  schools,  1  grist,  6  saw,  and  8  fkl* 
ling  mills,  2  woollen  factories,  4  stores,  8 
taverns,  and  2  tanneries.  SimiiHicM  tf 
1840.— Horses,  661 ;  cattle,  1,866 ;  sheep, 
9,790;  swine,  1,469;  wheat,  bus.  2,727; 
barley,  29  ;  oats,  17,827  ;  rye,  2,930 ; 
buckwheat,  2,896 ;  Ind.  com,  1 1,363 ;  jo- 
Utoes,  60,836 ;  hay,  tons,  6,173 ;  segsr, 
lbs.  30,470 ;  wool,  20,828.    Pop.  1,917. 

Rupert,  a  post  town  in  the  westerm 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat.  49* 
16'  and  long.  3"*  64*,  and  is  bonnded  nortk 
by  Pawlet,  east  by  Dorset,  south  by  Sand* 
gate,  and  west  by  Hebron,  N.  T.  It  lies 
26  miles  north  from  Bennington,  and  78 
southwest  from  Montpelier.  It  was  char- 
tered Aug.  20,  1761,  containing  23,046 
seres.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  commenced  in  1767,  by  Isaac  Bloody 
Reuben  Harmon,  Oliver  Bcott,  and  a  Mr. 
Eastman.  Oliver  Scott  built  the  first  grist 
mill.  It  is  watered  by  Pawlet  river, 
which  passes  thrtiugh  the  northeast  cor- 
ner, and  by  White  creek,  which  origi- 
nates here  in  several  branches,  and  runs 
south  westeriy  into  the  BettenkiU  inWm^ 
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iafton  ouuoty,  N .  Y.  The  snriVuse  of  the 
township  is  anefen,  and  the  eastern  part 
monntamous.  It  is  a  yery  good  farming 
township,  and  is  diTided  into  9  school 
districts.  It  contains  a  meeting  hoiMe,  1 
grist  and  3  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  and  3 
stores.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  21 7  ; 
catUe,  1,237;  sheep^  16,190;  swine,  778; 
wheat,  bus.  1,442;  oats^  4,130;  rje,  2,- 
963;  back  wheat,  337  ;  Ind.  corn,  5,417; 
poUtoes,  30,920 ;  hay,  tons,  4,804 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,900  ;  wool,  26,446.    Pop.  1,091. 

RuTLANn,  a  post  town  and  capital  of 
Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.43^  37'  and  Ion. 
4<'  4',  and  is  bounded  north  by  Pittsford, 
east  by  Mendon,  south  by  Clarendon,and 
west  by  Ira.  It  lies  50  miles  southwest 
firom  Montpelier,  60  south  from  Burling- 
ton, and  52  northeasterly  from  Benning- 
ton. It  was  chartered  Sept.  7, 1761,  and 
contains,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
charter,  "  exclusive  of  ponds,  river8,rooks, 
&^.^  something  more  than  26,000  acres  of 
iand."  The  length  of  the  north  line  is  7 
miles  and  a  hal^  that  of  the  east  line,  5 
mad  a  half,  the  south  line,  6  and  three 
garters,  and  the  west,  5  miles  and  a  half. 
The  original  proprietors  of  the  township 
mostly  resided  in  New  Hampshire,  none 
•f  whom  ever  located  themselves  perma- 
Bently  in  Rutland.  Some  of  the  earliest 
surveys  were  made  in  the  spring  of  1770. 
Among  the  earliest  proprietor's  records 
BOW  to  be  found  in  the  town  clerk's  of- 
&a9y  is  one  bearing  date  2d  Tuesday  of 
October,  1770.  Nothing  is  known  in  the 
early  history  of  the  township  to  distin- 
flutsh  it  from  the  other  towns  in  .its  vicin- 
1^.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  it 
was,  for  some  time,  a  frontier  town,  and 
was  subject  to  aU  the  commotions  and  in- 
conveniences incident  to  its  situation. 
Through  it  lay  the  only  military  road 
from  CharlestoWn,  N.  H.,  to  Ticonderoga 
ami  Cro^wn  Point,  on  lake  Champlain. 
Daring  the  war,  the  Vermont  troops,  or 
Green  Mountain  Boys^  erected  here  two 
•mail  picket  forts,  sufficient  to  contain 
about  100  men  each.  One  of  them  was 
situated  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
l^resent  villsge  in  the  east  parish,  about 
12  rods  north  of  the  spot  where  the  court 
House  now  stands.  Some  of  the  stamps 
are  still  remaining  in  the  highway,  cov- 
ered with  earth,  and  also  a  well  sunk  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  garrison.  The 
other  fort  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
^Is  in  Otter  creek,  then  called  Mead's 
fklls.  No  traces  of  its  position  are  now 
remaining.  As  a  means  of  checking  the 
ittcursions  of  the  enemy,  and  of  facilita- 
ting the  communications  between  the  ea^- 
t»m  part  of  the  state  and  lake  Champlain, 
ihewe  Ibrts  wote  Ibinid  to  be  y^ty  oseful. 
Pt.iii.  80 


The  religious  denominations  are  Congre- 
gationalists.  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  and 
Methodists.  There  are  two  Congrega- 
tional societies,  one  in  each  parish,  each 
of  which  has  a  large  and  commodious 
meeting  bouse.  That  in  the  east  parish 
is  of  brick,  that  in  the  west  of  wood.  The 
1  st  Congregational  church  wail  ot-gahized 
in  the  west  parish  in  1773,and  has  had  th^ 
followiug  settled  ministers.  Rev.  Betaa- 
jah  Root,  from  1774  to  1787 ;  Rev.  Lem- 
uel Haynes,  from  March  1788  to  1818; 
Rev.  Amos  Drury,  from  June  1819  to 
Apfil  1829 ;  and  Kev.  Lucius  L.  Tilden, 
from  March  1830  to  Oct.  1839.  Church 
members,  266.  The  church  in  the  east 
parish  was  organized  in  1787,  and  has  had 
the  following  ministers,  ttev.  Hemaxl 
Ball,  from  Feb.  1, 1797,  to  his  death,  Dec. 
17,  1821;  Rev.  Charles  Walker,  from 
Jan.  1,  1823  to  March  13, 1833  ;  and  Rev. 
Wm.  Mitchell,  the  present  minister,  wai 
settled  March  14,  1833.  Members  323. 
The  Episcopal  church  was  organited  ili 
Jan. ,1632,  by  the  name  of  Trinity  Churchy 
and  Rev.  John  A.  Hicks, the  present^in- 
ister,  was  chosen  rector.  Their  church  ed- 
ifice was  erected  in  the  east  village,  in 
1832,  and  consecrated  in  May,  1833. 
Since  the  organization  the^e  have  been  55 
baptisms,  and  60  confirmed.  Present  com^ 
municants  48.  No  information  resp^ctihj^ 
the  other  churches.  The  princi|m]  ^ream 
is  Otter  Creek,  which  enters  the  townshiAi 
about  the  middle  of  the  south  line,  and 
leaves  it  about  the  middle  of  tlie  north 
line,  catting  it  into  two  nearly  equal  par- 
allelograms. Tributary  to  this  are  West 
river,  rising  in  Tinmouth,and  East  creek, 
one  of  whose  branches  rises  in  Chittenden^ 
andthe  other  in  Mendon,the  latter  entering 
Otter  creek,  1  mile  above  Goofein's  fallsj 
and  the  former  about  40  rods  below.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  are  two  other  dtreamtf 
of  less  magnitude,  flowing  in  above  East 
creek,on  the  right  bank,  the  first  of  whichj 
near  the  south  line,  is  Cold  river,  the  oth- 
er, one  mile  and  a  half  below,  is  the  con-^ 
fluent  strekm  formed  by  the  union  of  th^ 
Moon  and  Mussey  brooks,  so  called.  Near 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  township,  on 
the  north  line,  another  stream,  called  Cas- 
tleton  river,  enters,  and,  after  ptrrsning  a 
southerly  course  about  3  miles,  turns  to 
the  right,  and  passes  off  into  tra.  On  all 
of  these  streams  are  convenient  sites  fo^ 
mills  and  other  machinery,  most  of  which 
ai*e  already  occupied.  Among  the  most 
eligible  are  two  on  Otter  creek,  one  at 
Sutherland's  falls,  where  there  are  a  saw 
and  grist  mill,  and  the  other  at  Gookin's 
falls  (formerly  called  Mead's  falls),  tirhere 
there  are  also  a  saw  mill  and  grist  miU^ 
tofsther  with  a  woollen  factory  and  a  pa** 
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jf%t  mill.  The  soil  of  thif  township  pre- 
fients  all  the  varieties  from  heavy  loam  to 
a  light  sand,  the  eastern  half  appearing  to 
be  chiefly  of  primitive  formation^  while 
that  of  the  western  is  trantitory.  Among 
the  useful  minerals  are  found  considera- 
ble quantities  of  iron,  superior  cla^  for 
bricks,  and  an  abundance  of  lime  in  al- 
most all  its  various  forms.  In  the  west 
part  several  quarries  of  very  beautiful 
white  and  clouded  marble  have  been  open- 
ed, and  from  which  fire-places,  monu- 
ments,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental 
articles  are  manufactured,  both  for  domes- 
tic use  and  for  the  New  York  and  other 
markets.  The  quarry  opened  within  a 
few  years  near  Sutherland's  Falls,  is  ez- 
oeedinglyfine  and  beautiful,and  iswrought 
to  great  extent.  This  township  is  divided 
into  two  parishes,  denominated  East  and^ 
We$t  parish.  Rutland  village,  situated  in 
the  east  parish,  is  the  most  important 
place.  It  is  handsomely  situated  prinoi- 
pally  on  a  itreet  running  north  and  south, 
and  contains  an  Episcopal  church,  two 
meeting  houses,  a  court-house  and  jail,  a 
bank,  a -printing  office,  13  stores,  12  at- 
tomies,  6  physicians,  the  usual  variety  of 
mechanics,  and  upwards  of  100  dwelling- 
houses.  The  longitude  of  the  court-house, 
according  to  Dr.  Williams,  is  72«  57'  27" 
west  from  Greenwich.  In  the  west  par- 
ish are  two  small  villages,  called  West 
tUUland  and  Gookin's  Falls.  In  the  for- 
mer are  a  Congregational  meeting  house, 
2  stores,  a  tavern,  and  about  20  dwelling- 
houses.  In  the  latter  a  Methodist  chap- 
•1,  a  store,  an  extensive  paper  manufacto- 
ry, and  a  variety  of  mills  and  machinery. 
Sutherland's  Falls  is  also  a  place  of  some 
business,  containing  mills  for  sawing  mar- 
ble, 6lc,  In  the  town  are  16  schools,  v^ith 
963  scholars.  Statistics  of  1 B40.— Horses, 
475;  cattle,  2,518;  sheep,  28,332;  swine, 
1,017;  wheat,  bus.  3,708 ;  barley,  8 ;  oats, 
15,723 ;  rye,  2,199 ;  buckwheat,915 ;  Ind. 
com,  19,347,  potatoes,  48,193 ;  hay,tons, 
10,025;  sugar,  lbs.  51,833;  wool,  69,902. 
Population,  2,708. 

Ri7TZ.AifD  CouNTT  is  situatod  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  is 
bounded  north  by  Addison  county,  east 
by  Windsor  county,  south  by  Bennington 
•ounty  and  west  by  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.  It  lies  between  43*  18*  and^3*' 
54'  north  lat.,  and  between  3^  41'  and  4'' 
19'  east  long.,  being  42  miles  long  from 
Borth  to  south,  and  34  wide  from  east  to 
west,  and  containing  958  square  miles. 
It  was  incorporated  in  February,  1781. 
Eutland,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  is  the  seat  of  justice.  The  su- 
preme court  eommences  its  session  here 
ea  the  1st  Tuesday  after  the  4th  Tuesday 


of  January ;  and  the  eounty  court  on  tlM 
2d  Tuesdays  in  April  and  September. 
The  United  States  circuit  court  sits  hei« 
annually  on  the  3d  and  the  district  court 
on  the  6th  day  of  October.  There  ar» 
several  pleasant  villages  in  this  coun^^ 
of  which  Rutland  and  Castleton  axe  the 
most  important.  Otter  creek  flows  through 
the  county  from  south  to  north,  and  is 
the  principal  stream.  Black,  White  aad 
Quechee  rivers  all  originate  in  the  east* 
em  part,  and  flow  easterly  into  Connect* 
icut  river.  Fawlet  river  runs  across  the 
southwest  comer,  and  Poultney,  Castle- 
ton and  Hubbardton  rivers  water  the 
western  part.  Along  Otter  creek  and  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  county,  the 
surface  is  level  sind  handsome,  and  the 
soil  of  the  iirst  quality.  The  remaining 
parts  are  billy  and  broken,  but  the  soil  ie 
warm  and  well  adapted  to  the  prodoetkNi 
of  grass  and  grain.  A  range  of  gnaukr 
limestone  passes  through  the  county  frem 
south  to  north  along  Otter  creek,  in  whiek 
a  great  number  of  quarries  of  execlleet 
marble  have  been  opened.  Along  the 
foot  of  the  Green  Mountains  beds  of  ex-* 
cellent  iron  ore  have  been  found  in  sere^ 
al  places,  particularly  in  the  tewnshipe  ef 
Tinmouth,  Pittsford,  Chittenden,  and 
Brandon.  The  county  extends  over  the 
height  of  the  Green  Mountains  throegli 
the  whole  length  of  the  eastern  boun- 
dary. Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  6,200 ; 
catUe,  40,023;  sheep,  271,727;  swive, 
15,563;  wheat,  bus.  40416 ;  barley,  853; 
oats,  154,119;  rye,  38,013;  buckwheat, 
10,850;  Indian  corn,  154,792;  potateee» 
642,108;  hay,  tons,  103,737;  sugar,  Ibe. 
396,804 ;  wool,  653,81 9.     Pop.,  30,701 . 

Ryxgat£,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Caledonia  county,  situated 
ih  lat.  44<'  12'  and  long.  A^  54*,  aad  is 
bounded  north  by  Barnet,  east  by  Coo- 
necttout  river,  south  by  Newbury,  in  the 
county  of  Orange,  and  west  by  Grot<m. 
It  lies  directly  opposite  to  the  township 
of  Bath,  in  Grafton  county,  N.  H.,  and 
contains  20,492  acres,  or  33  square  miles. 
It  is  33  miles  easterly  from  Montpelter, 
58  miles  northerly  m>m  Windsor,  and 
150  northwe^erly  from  Boston,  as  the 
roads  are  travelled.  It  was  chartered 
September  8,  1763.  Ryegate  wasorigi* 
nally  settled  from  Scotland.  A  company 
was  formed,  in  1772,  by  a  number  of  tim- 
ers in  the  shires  of  Renfrew  and  Lenark, 
for  purchasing  a  tract  of  land  for  a  set- 
tlement in  Nortli  America,  and  lOMK. 
sterling  raised  to  defray  the  expense.  In 
March,  1773,  Mr.  David  Allen  and  JamcT^ 
Whitelaw,  E^q.,  were  sent  by  the  eompe* 
ny  to  explore  the  country  and  purchase 
such  a  tract  of  land  as  their  funds  would 
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penult.  After  ezaminine  much  of  tiM 
ooQBtry,  they  purehaied  uie  south  half  of 
the  town  of  Ryeffate,  and  immediately 

Kve  notiee  thereof  to  their  conBtitnenU. 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1774,  a 
Bumher  of  families  and  seTeral  yoon|r 
Bien  eame  orer  and  commenced  a  settle- 
ment. Aaron  Hoemer  and  family  were 
the  only  persona  in  town  previous  to  ih'w 
time.  In  1775,  60  persons  left  Scotland 
to  settle  in  Ryegate.  But  unfortunately 
for  them,  before  they  arrived,  the  revoln- 
tienary  war  had  commenced,  and  they 
were  detained  in  Boston  by  Gen.  Gage, 
who  gave  them  their  choice,  either  to  join 
the  Sritish  army,  go  to  Nova  Scotia,  or 
CJanada,  or  return.  Some  of  them  settled 
In  Nova  Scotia,  but  they  generally  re- 
turned  to  Scotland ;  so  that  no  addition 
was  made  to  Che  settlement  during  the 
leTolution.  But  they  who  had  settled 
prerioiisly  maintained  tbeir  ground.  Af- 
ter peace  was  concluded,  in  1783,  a  few 
fkmilies  arrived,  annually,  for  a  number 
#f  rears,  among  which  were  one  family 
which  had  returned  to  Scotland  from  Bos- 
ton, and  two  young  men  who  had  gone  to 
Nora  Sootia,  in  1^5.  These  were  all  of 
the  60  mentioned  above,  who  ever  arrived 
at  Ryegate.  There  is  still  now  and  then 
u  fkmily,  or  young  man  from  Scotland  to 
join  the  settlement.  Nearly  two  thirds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  township  are  of 
Scotch  descent.  They  still,  in  a  great 
measure,  follow  the  habits,  and  subsist 
upon  the  diet  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed in  Scotland.  They  introduced  the 
method  of  manufacturing  oat  meal  into 
the  country,  which  was  a  great  bene  At  to 
the  inhabitants  during  the  cold  seasons 
between  1810  and  1817.  In  those  sea- 
sons, about  8000  bushels  of  oats  were  an- 
nually made  into  meal  in  this  town,  and 
about  as  many  in  Barnet.  The  Scotch 
inhabitants  of'^this  town  and  Barnet  are 
celebrated,  throi]ghout  New  England,  for 
the  manufacture  of  good  butter.  The 
first  religious  society  in  this  town  was 
the  Associate  Presbyterian,  organized 
about  1790.  From  1791  to  1822  they  en- 
joyed a  part  of  the  services  of  the  Rev. 
Mvid  Goodwillie,  of  Barnet.*  In  Sep- 
tember, 1823,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Thos. 
Farrier ;  and,  in  1830,  their  present  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Wm.  Pringle.  This  church 
belongs  to  the  Associate  Presbytery  of 
Vermont,  in  subordination  to  the  Asso- 
ciate Synod  of  North  America.  There  is 
•here  another  church  called  the  Scotch 


*8lfioa  oor  secoont  of  Btmet  was  printod)  we 
kavs  rooeived  fto»  ika  Rov.  Thoinu  Goodwillie 
a  very  fall  account  of  the  Scotch  Prcibjterian  chareh 
In  that  town,  and  have  to  regret  that  it  was  not  (Vir* 
■lilMd  hi  teasoa  to  be  iMwtsd. 


Reformed  Presbyter'n  church,  oyer  whMi 
the  Rev.  William  Gibson  was  settled  fVoa 
1800  to  1816,  and  the  Rey.  James  Milli- 
gan  from  J818  to  1839.  The  surface  of 
this  township  is  uneven.  In  the  north 
and  east  part  it  is  hilly  and  ledgy.  Near- 
ly all  of  it,  however,  is  fit  for  pasture,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  it  arable  land.  There 
are  only  three  small  tracts  of  intervale  on 
Connecticut  river  in  this  town.  The 
soil,  near  the  river,  is  principally  clay ; 
in  other  parts  of  the  township,  it  is  a  choe-' 
olate-colored  loam,  and  in  the  western 
part  very  irich,  producing  all  kinds  of 
grain,  and  garden  vegetables  in  abun- 
dance, but  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass. 
Ticklenaked  pond  lies  in  the  south  tSirt  of 
the  town,  and  covers  64  acres.  It  dis- 
charges its  waters  by  a  stream,  which 
carries  a  saw  mill,  and  running  south  ikibi 
into  Wells*  river  a  Httle  south  of  New- 
bury line.  J^orth  pand^  in  the  north  part 
of  the  town,  discharges  its  waters  to  tho 
east  into  Connecticut  river.  On  its  out» 
let  are  two  saw  mills.  Connsctieui  rtver, 
upon  the  eastern  boundary  of  this  town, 
is  about  24  rods  wide.  At  Canoe  FaUs, 
against  the  middle  of  this  town,  there  is 
a  dam  across  this  river,  and  a  grist  and 
saw  mill  on  the  Ryerate  side.  Just  below 
the  fall  is  Neilson  s  ferry.  Nearly  oppo- 
site to  the  southeast  corner  of  the  town  tli» 
Great  Am monooeic  river,  in  New  Hamp> 
shire,  enters  the  Connecticut  About 
half  a  mile  above  are  the  JVkrr<ns#,  where 
the  whole  river  is  contracted  to  a  breadth 
of  only  80  feet.  Just  above  the  narrows 
is  a  swif\  bar,  and  the  course  of  the  river 
nearly  east,  but  it  turns  suddenly  south 
through  the  narrows,  where  it  is  remark* 
ably  deep  and  still  at  low  water.  The 
ledge,  which  forms  the  east  side,  is  a  long 
ridge,  called  the  saddle,  extending  f^om 
Gardner*s  mountain,  and  is  not  more  than 
four  rods  broad.  In  very  high  floods  the 
water  passes  over  this  ridge  near  the 
mountain.  Below  H,  the  river  immedi« 
ately  assumes  its  ijsual  width.  WelU* 
river  runs  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  this  town,  through  the  southwestpart. 
It  is  about  four  rods  wide,  and  anbrde 
many  excellent  mill  seats.  The  rest  of 
the  town  is  well  watered  with  small 
streams.  Blue  movntmn^  situated  about 
a  mile  northwest  of  the  centre,  is  the  only 
one  in  town.  This  mountain  is  composed 
of  granite,  and  affords  inexhaustible  quar- 
ries of  mill  stones,  Ac.  Limestone  i» 
abundant  in  many  parts  of  the  town.  Th^ 
timber  is  beech,  maple,  hemlock,  spruce, 
and,  near  the  river  and  ponds,  white  pine 
and  oak.  There  is  a  good  meeting  hooee 
situated  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  The 
town  is  divided  into  9  school  distriete 
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with  a  0chool  home  in  each  ;  1  ftore,  1 

Eitt  and  5  saw  milU.  Statistics  of  1840. 
ones,  315 ;  eattle,  1,315  ;  sheep,  5,270 } 
■wine,  1,313;  wheat,  bns.  3,421 ;  barley, 
417;  oaU,  32,952;  rye,  27;  buckwheat, 
37 ;  Indian  corn,  3,369;  potatoes,  47,176; 
hay,  tons,  3,969 ;  sn^rar,  lbs.  1 1 ,308 ;  wool, 
9^.    PopuUtion,  1,222. 

St.  Albahs,  a  post  town  and  capital  of 
Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44<»  49'  and 
lon|^.  30  54',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
8 wanton,  east  by  Fairfield,  south  by  Geor- 
gia, and  west  by  lake  Champlain,  a  part  of 
which  separates  it  from  North  Hero.  It  lies 
35  miles  north  from  Burlington,  and  48 
northwest  fromMon^telter.  This  township 
was  chartered  Auff.  7,l763,containing  23,- 
040  acres.  J.  Walden  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  first  civilized  person  who  settled 
in  this  township.  He  removed  here  dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  war,  and  began  im- 
provements a^  the^  bay.  There  was  no 
addition  to  the  settlement  till  1785,  when 
Andrew  Potter  emigrated  to  this  town- 
ship, and  from  that  time  the  settlement 
advanced  rapidly,  by  emigrants  from  the 
•outh  part  of  this  state,  and  from  the  other 
states  of  New  England  Among  the  ear- 
liest settlers  were,  the  families  of  Messrs. 
Potter,  Morrill,  Gibbs,  Green,  and  Meigs. 
The  town  was  organized  in  1788.  An- 
drew Potter  was  the  fir«t  representative 
in  the  general  assembly.  The  religious 
denominations  are.  Congregation  id  ists, 
Methodists  and  Episcopalians.  The  Rev. 
Jonathan  Nye  was  the  first  settled  minis- 
ter. He  was  settled  over  the  Congregra- 
tional  church  from  1807  to  1810,  the  Rev. 
Willard  Preston  from  January  8,  1812  to 
August  2,  1815,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Strong 
from  January  22,  1817  to  October  4, 1821, 
and  the  Rev.  Worthington  Smith,  the 
present  minister,  from  June  4,  1823. 
Their  house  of  worship  in  the  vilfage, 
was  built  in  1826.  The  church  consists 
of  upwards  of  100  members.  The  Epis- 
oopal  church,  by  the  name  of  Union 
Church,  was  organized  about  20  years 
ago,  and  from  1825,  has  had,  successive- 
ly, the  services  of  the  following  clergy- 
men: the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Coville,  the 
Rev.  Sylvester  Nash,  the  Rev.  George 
Allen,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Uoit  who 
is  the  present  rector.  The  church  which 
is  in  the  village,  has  recently  been  re- 
modde]ed,and  is  now  one  of  the  first  Epis- 
copal churches  in  the  state.  Present 
communicants,  70.  The  Methodist  soci- 
ety is  large  and  has  a  chapel  in  the  vil- 
lage, but  we  are  unable  to  give  particu- 
lars. There  are  no  large  streams,  nor 
good  mill  privileges  in  this  township. 
There  are,  however,  several  saw  mills 
The  soil  is  a  dark  loam,  rich  and  in  a  good 


state  of  cultivation.  The  timber  is  ma^ 
pie,  beech,  birch,  and,  near  the  lake,  oak. 
St.  Albans  vUlage  is  very  pleasantly  sita- 
ated  in  the  centre  of  the  township.  It 
lies  25  miles  north  from  Burlington,  15 
south  of  Canada  line,  and  3  miles  from 
the  lake.  The  village,  consisting  of  aboat 
100  dwelling  houses,  besides  stores  and 
other  buildings,  is  situated  around  a  hand- 
some common  25  by  30  rods  in  ex- 
tent. The  site  is  elevated  and  ascende 
ffently  towards  the  east.  The  public  buil- 
dings are  a  court  house  and  jail,  3  houses 
for  public  worship,  and  an  academy. 
There  are  12  English  and  India  goods 
stores,  1  book  store,  2  printing  offices,  3 
taverns,  several  cabinet  makers,  1  hat 
factory,  2  chair  factories,  2  manufactories 
of  tin  ware,  1  goldsmith  and  watchmaker, 
3  tanneries,  and  a  variety  of  other  me- 
chanics' shops.  There  are  here  13  prae- 
tisinff  attomies,  4  physicians,  and  16 
merchants.  The  inhabitants  are  indus- 
trious and  enterprising.  The  first  vessel 
that  arrived  at  the  city  of  New  YoA  from 
lake  Champlain  through  the  northern  ca- 
nal was  built  and  owned  here.  St.  Al- 
bans Academy,  or  Franklin  county  gram- 
mar school,  was  incorporated  and  estab- 
lished here  in  November,  1799.  At  the 
landing  place  on  Belamaqneen  bay,  three 
miles  west  of  St.  Albans  village,  is  a  small 
village,  and  a  meeting  house ;  and  there 
is,  during  summer,  a  daily  line  of  steann 
boats,  each  way,  between  this  place  and 
Burlington,  by  the  way  of  Plattsbnrgb 
and  Port  Kent.  There  is,  also,  a  daily 
line  of  stages  each  way  through  St.  Al- 
bans village,  besides  some  which  are  less 

frequent.      Statistics  of  1840 Horses, 

437  ;  cattle,  1,839;  sheep,  13,210;  swine, 
560 ;  wheat,  bus.  5,250 ;  barley,  60 ;  oats, 
8,556;  rye,  220;  buckwheat,  117;  Indian 
com,  7,1 12 ;  potatoes,  33,325  ;  hay,  tons, 
5,180 ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,000 ;  wool,  39,175. 
Population,  2,702. 

St.  Ahdiikws  Gorb.     Ses  Plainfeeld. 

St.  Gkorob,  a  small  township  in  the 
central  part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in 
lat.  44*'  24*  and  long.  3®  48',  and  is  houn- 
ded north  and  northeast  by  Williston, 
south  by  Hinesburgb,  and  west  by  Shel- 
bume.  It  lies  8  miles  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington, and  28  nearly  west  from  Mon^>e- 
lier.  It  was  chartered  Aug.  18, 1763, and 
contains  only  2,200  acres.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  here  in  the  spring 
of  1784,  by  Joshua  Isham,  from  Colches- 
ter, Conn.  The  next  year  several  others 
joined  the  settlement.  The  town,  was  or- 
ganized  in  March,  1813.  Jared  Higbee 
was  first  town  clerk,  and  Lewis  Hiffbes 
first  representative.  The  surface  or  the 
I  township  is  very  uneven,  with  oonsider- 
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■ble  elertttons.  The  timber  is  principal- 
Ij  maple,  beech  and  birch.  There  are  no 
dreams  of  consequence,  and  no  mills  or 
mill  privileges.  The  soil  is  loam,  clay 
and  graTel.  Statisties  of  1840.— Horses, 
S3;  cattle,  196;  sheep,  1,635;  swine, 
168;  wheat,  bns.  817;  oata,  1,254;  rye, 
40 ;  buckwheat,  37  ;  Ind.  corn,  616 ;  pota- 
toes, 4,635;  hay,  tons,  566;  sugar,  lbs. 
1,130 ;  wool,  2,368.    PoptUation,  121 . 

8t.  JoHK!<BaiiT,  a  post  town  in  the  east* 
em  part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  4A^ 
37'  and  lonjr.  4<*  58',  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly by  Cyndon,  northeast  by  Kirby, 
southeast  by  Waterford,  and  souA  west  by 
Danyille.  It  lies  37  miles  northeast  from 
Montpelier,  was  granted  the  27th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  chartered  Nov.  1, 1786,  to  Jon- 
athan Arnold  and  associates,  containing 
91,167  acres.  James  Adams  and  his  son 
Martin  Adams,  with  their  families  com- 
menced the  settlement  on  **  Benton's 
meadow,"  and  Simeon  Cole  on  the  *^  But- 
ler meadow,"  in  1786,  and  the  next  year 
Dr.  Jona.  Arnold,  Dr.  Jos.  Lord,  Barna- 
bas Banker,  and  others,  moved  into  town. 
Dr.  A.  built  the  first  framed  house  and 
the  first  saw  mill,  in  1787,  and  the  first 
grist  mill  in  1788.  The  town  was  or- 
ganized June  21,  1790,  and  Jonathan  Ar- 
nold was  first  town  clerk.  The  religious 
denominations  are  Congregationalists, 
Methodists,  and  Universalists.  The  Ist 
Congregational  church  was  organiied 
Nov.  21,  1809,  and  then  consisted  of  19 
members.  The  Rev.  Pearson  Thurston 
was  settled  over  this  church  from  Oct.25, 
1815  to  Oct.  13,  1817.  The  Rev.  Josiah 
Morse,  the  present  minister,  was  settled 
Feb.  21,  1833.  This  church  consists  of 
112  members.  The  2d  Cong,  church  was 
organized  April  7,  1825.  The  Rev.  Jas. 
Johnson  was  settled  over  it  from  Feb.  28, 
1827,  to  May  3,  1838.  Rev.  John  H.Wor- 
cester, the  present  minister,  was  settled 
Sept.  5,  1839.  This  church  consists  of 
218  members.  A  3d  Cong,  church  was 
organized  in  the  east  village  Nov.  25th, 
1840,  and  the  same  day  their  meeting- 
house, recently  built,  was  dedicated. — 
The  Passu mpsio  river  runs  through  the 
town  from,  north  to  south,  and  receives, 
just  below  the  Plain,  the  Moose  river, 
a  considerable  stream  from  the  north- 
east, and  Sleeper's  river,  a  smaller  trib- 
utary, from  the  northwest.  The  amount 
of  available  water  power  furnished  by 
these  streams,  within  the  town  of  St. 
Johnsbnry,  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
town  in  this  part  of  the  state,  and  affords 
fkcilitics  for  manufacturing  operations  to 
any  desirable  amount.  'The  business  of 
the  town  centres  in  three  villages.  The 
CtntTS  vilUgey  so  called,  lies  upon  the 


Passumpeic  river,  in  the  northerly  part  of 
the  town.  It  has  been  of  rapid  growth, 
and  does  a  prosperous  business.  In  it  are 
three  meeting  houses,  Methodist,  Con- 
gregational, and  Universalist, — 2  stores, 
1  tavern,  a  saw^mtH,  grist  mill,  clothier's 
works,  tannery,  and  various  mechanics. 
The  East  village^  situated  upon  Moose 
river,  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  is  the 
natural  centre  for  the  business  of  parts  of 
St.  Johnsbury,  Waterford,  Concord,  Kir- 
by, Victory,  and  Bradley  vale.  It  contains 
a  meeting  house,  2  stores,  1  tavern,  a 
grist  mill,  saw  mill,  oil  mill,  tannery,  and 
various  mechanics.  The  pleasant  village 
called  the  Plain^  containing  a  meeting 
house,  academy,  public  house,  2  stores,  a 
printing  office,  and  other  mechanics,  i« 
situated  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town, 
and  is  central  between  Paddock's  Furnace 
and  Fairbanks'  manufactory,  the  former 
on  the  Passumpsic  and  the  latter  on  Sleep- 
er's  river.  The  establishment  of  Mr.  H. 
Paddock  consists  of  a  blast  furnace,  and 
a  machine  shop  for  finishing  every  de- 
scription of  mill  gear  and  ordinary  ma^ 
chinery.  Here  are  also  a  grist  and  saw 
mill,  a  carriage  factory,  a  factory  for  mak-. 
ing  sash,  doors,  blinds,  dbc.,  on  a  respec- 
table scale.  The  establishment  of  E.  A. 
T.  Fairbanks  A  Co.  is  devoted  principal- 
ly to  the  manufacture  of  east  iron  ploughs 
and  patent  balances.  The  latter  article 
is  manufactured  by  them  extensively,  be- 
ing variously  modified  and  adapted  to  all 
the  various  operations  required  to  be 
transacted  by  weight,  firom  the  small 
counter  scale  used  by  traders  and  mer-. 
chants,  to  the  ponderous  Rail  Road  scale, 
50  to  100  feet  in  length,  for  weighing 
trains  of  cars.  The  improvement  has  been 
patented  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng- 
land,  and  the  article  is  now  in  extensive 
use  in  both  countries,  possessing  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  public.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  585  ;  cattle,  2,960 ;  sheep, 
H,088;  swine,  1,383;  wheat,  bus.  2,478; 
barley,  286 :  oats,28, 382 ;  rye,  212;  buck- 
wheat, 1,050  ;  Ind.  corn,  6,950  ;  potatoes^ 
74,115;  hay,  tons,  4,953 ;  sugar,  lbs,  50,- 
520 ;  wool,  14,599.     Population,  1,887. 

Salem,  a  post  town  in  the  north  eas- 
tern part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44^ 
54'  and  long.  4^  50',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Derby,  northeast  by  Morgran,  south- 
east by  Charleston,  and  southwest  by 
Brownington  and  Orleans.  It  lies  50 
miles  northeast  from  Montpelier,  was 
granted  Nov.  7, 1780,  and  chartered  Au- 
gust 18,  1781  to  Col.  Jacob  Davis  and 
others,  containing  17,330  acres.  The  set- 
tlement of  the  township  was  commenced 
by  Ephraim  Blake  in  March  1796.  Am- 
asa  Spencer  came  into  town  in  1601,  and 
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David  Hopkins,  jr.  in  1803.  The  town 
w«#  organized  April  30, 1823,  and  Samu- 
el Blake  waa  first  town  clerk.  Clyde 
river  runs  through  the  township  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  and  falls  into  Sa- 
lem pond,  wnich  is  partly  in  this  town- 
ship and  partly  in  Derby.  There  is  no 
other  stream  of  consequence,  and  no  mills 
nor  mill  privileges  in  town.  There  are 
two  other  ponds,  one  of  which  lies  in  the 
course  of  Clyde  river,  and  the  other  on 
the  line  between  this  township  and 
Brownington  and  they  are  each  about  one 
mile  in  length  and  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
in  breadth.  South  bay  of  lake  Memphre- 
inagog  lies  between  this  townihip  and 
IVewport.  The  sur&ce  of  the  township 
is  uneven  but  not  uMuntainous.  The 
timber  is  principally  maple,  beech,  birch, 
aah,  hemlock,  spruce,  fir,  cedar  and  pine. 
Statistics  tf  1840.— Horses,  67;  cattle, 
428 ;  sheep,  961  ;  swine,  394  ;  wheat,  bus. 
791;  barley,  350;  oats,  3,073;  fye,  16; 
buck- wheat,  606 ;  Indian  corn,  4o4  ;  po- 
Utoes,  13,270 ;  hay,  tons,  689  k  8»g&ri  lbs. 
19,420;  wool,  1,871.    PopuUtion,  399. 

Salisbury,  a  small  post  town  in  the 
central  part  of  Addison  county,  is  in 
lat.  43^  55'  and  long.  3<^  67'  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Middlebury,  east  by  Goshen, 
south  by  Leicester,  and  west  by  Cornwall 
and  Whiting.  It  lies  34  miles  southwest 
from  Montpelier,  40  south  from  Burling- 
ton, and  was  chartered  Nov.  3, 1761.  The 
first  person  who  came  into  this  township 
with  a  view  of  settling  was  Amos  Storey. 
He  built  a  log  hut  which  was  consumed 
by  fire  and  he  himself  was  killed  by  the 
fall  of  a  tree  before  his  family  moved  here. 
Thomas  Skeeles  and  Abel  Waterhouse, 
were  the  two  next  to  make  beginnings. 
The  widow  of  Mr.  Storey,  and  8  or  10 
small  children  were  the  first tiimily  which 
moved  into  town,  and  Mrs.  Storey  was 
consequently  entitled  to  100  acres  of  land, 
by  a  vote  of  the  original  proprietors.  She 
came  into  the  town  the  22d  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1775.  t^he  endured  almost  every 
hardship,  laboring  in  the  field,  chopping 
down  timber  and  clearing  and  cultivating 
the  soil.  She  retreated  several  times  to 
Pittsford  during  the  revolution,  on  ac- 
count .of  the  danger  apprehended  from 
the  enemy,  but  at  length  she  and  a  Mr. 
Stevens  prepared  themselves  a  safe  re- 
treat. This  was  afiected  by  digging  a 
hole  horizontally  into  the  bank,  just  above 
the  water  of  Otter  creek,  barely  sufficient 
to  admit  one  person  at  a  time.  This  pas- 
sage led  to  a  spacious  lodging  room,  the 
bottom  of  which  was  covered  with  straw, 
and  upon  this  their  beds  were  laid  for  the 
aceommodation  of  the  families.  The  en- 
trance was  concealed  by  bushes  which 


hong  over  it  from  the  btiik  dbove.  Tbey 
usu^ly  retired  to  their  lodgings  m  tho 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  left  them  befote 
light  in  the  morning,  and  thw  was  eflbo- 
t^  by  means  of  a  eonoa,  so  thai  no  path 
or  footsteps  were  to  be  seen  leading  to 
their  subterraneous  abode.*  The  &mily 
of  Abel  Waterhonee  was  the  second  is 
town.  The  religious  denominations  a«e 
Congregationalists  and  Methodists.  Tlw 
Congregational  church  was  ortfaniaed 
Feb.  8, 1804,  and  the  sane  year  bnill  » 
meeting  house.  The  Rev.  Rnfns  Pome* 
roy  was  settled  over  this  church  Awn 
Sep.  16, 1811  to  Not.  19,  1816,  the  Rer. 
Joseph  Cheney  from  March  11,  1819,  lo 
March  4,  1833,  and  the  Rer.  Eli  Hyde 
from  May  30, 1833  to  Sept.  27,  1636.  The 
present  minister  ts  the  Hev.  Calvin  Boi- 
ler. Ott^r  creek  forms  the  western  boun- 
dary of  this  township.  The  other  stapeanw 
are  Middlebury  river,  which  tonches  up- 
on the  north  part,  and  Leicester  rtrer 
which  waters  the  southern  part  Lake 
Dunmore  is  about  fonr  miles  long  and 
from  half  to  three  fonrihs  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  lios  partly  in  this  township,  and  part- 
ly in  Leioester.  On  the  ooUet  of  thie 
pond,  called  Leicester  river,  are  several 
falls  wftich  afibrd  some  fine  mill  priTile- 
gee,  around  whioh,  near  the  south  Kne  of 
this  township,  is  a  thriving  little  •tillage 
containing  3  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  1 
carding  machine,  i  woollen  factory,  2 
stores  and  other  shops  and  machinery. 
The  surface  of  ibis  township  is  somewlwt 
uneven,  but  the  sofi  is  generally  Jfood. 
The  eastern  part  extends  on  to  the  dreeii 
Mountains.  In  the  western  part,  are 
some  fine  tracts  of  meadow.  In  the 
mountain  east  of  lake  Dunmore  is  a  ear- 
em  which  consists  of  a  large  room,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  inhabited  by  the  In- 
dians, as  their  arrows  and  other  instm- 
ments  have  been  found  here.  There  are 
several  considerable  swampy,  which  fur- 
nish oedar  for  fencing  and  other  porpoaes. 
The  timber  is  maple,  beeeh,  oak,  pine, 
cedar,  &c.  The  stage  road  ^m  Rutland 
to  Middlebury  passes  through  the  village 
in  this  townsiiip.  The  town  contains  10 
schools,  3  stores,  1  grist  and  6  saw  mille, 
a  glass  manufactory  i^o.  StmtisHes  of 
1840.— Horses,  164;  cattle,  740;  sheep, 
5,300;  swine,  490;  wheat,  bus.  1,460; 
oats,  6,300;  rye,  800;  buck-wheat,  160 
Indian  com,  5,060;  poUtoes,  20,340 
hay,  tons,  3,150 ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,600 ;  wool 
15,900.     Population,  943. 


•  Mra.  Storey  aft«nrai4s  aiarrM  Mr.  llesiiwia 

Smalloy  one  or  the  lirat  eettlen  of  MiddMmrjr. 
Mrs.  8.  and  her  underground  room  oocnpj  a  proaai- 
nent  place  in  the  recent  hbtorical  tale.  '•The  Gr«ea 
M<MMtaki  Boyey"  by  DwitiP.  TlawHiann,  £■«. 
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SALTAia.-^Naait  altered  to  PlTinoatli, 
FebnuurySd,!?^.    Sm  Plymamtk, 

Sabdoate,  a  post  town  im  the  western 
part  of  Bennington  countj,  is  in  lat.  43^ 
10*  and  long.3®  54',  and  is  bounded  north 
hy  Rupert,  east  by  Manchester,  south  by 
Arlington,  and  west  by  Salem,  N.  Y,  It 
lines  SO  miles  north  from  Bennington,  31 
Muthwest  fromRotland,andwa8  chartered 
Aug.  18, 1761 .  The  settlement  was  com- 
meaoed  in  1771  by  a  Mr.Bristol.  The  reli- 
gious deneminatioBs  are  Qbngregational- 
isls  and  Methodists.  The  surface  of  this 
township  is  very  broken  and  mountain- 
ous. The  most  considerable  elevations 
are  Shettarack'and  Bald  Mountain  in  the 
northwest  corner,  Spruce  and  a  part  of 
Equinox  mountain  in  the  northeastern 
part.  Red  mountain  in  the  southeast  part 
and  Swearing  hill  in  the  southwest  part. 
Thesiieams  are  all  small,  consisting  of 
seveml  branches  of  the  Battenkill,  and  of 
White  creek,  and  the  mill  privileges  are 
fcw.  The  town  as  divided  into  9  school 
districts,  and  contains  1  store,  1  grist,  '1 
Mling  and  3  saw  mills,  and  1  woollen 
faotory.  6tatt«itc#qf  1840.— fiorses,  169; 
oattle,  885;  sheep,  8,437;  swine,  593; 
wheat,  bus.  618;  oats,  8,225;  rye,  3,138; 
bnek-wheat,  1,^7;  Indian  com,  3,427; 
potatoes,  23,276 ;  hay,  tons,  3,1 45;  sugar, 
lbs.  5,725;  wool,  17,090.  Population, 
777. 

Saxtob's  River,  is  formed  in  Qrafton 
hy  the  union  of  several  streams  from 
Windham,  and  running  an  easterly  course 
about  ten  miles  through  the  south  part  of 
Rockingfaam,  falls  into  Connecticut  river 
m  the  northeast  corner  of  Westminster, 
about  one  mile  below  Belk>w*s  Fdls.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a  Mr.  Saxton,  who 
ottluekily  fell  into  it  while  crossing  it  on 
a  log,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  line 
between  Rockingham  and  Westminster, 
but  was  not  drowned,  as  stated  in  our 
former  edition. 

Sbarsburob,  a  post  town  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat. 
42^  45'  and  long.  4^  6\  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Somerset,  east  by  Wilmington, 
south  by  Readsborough,  and  west  by 
Woodford.  It  lies  II  miles  east  fVom 
Bennington  and  17  west  from  Brattlebo- 
rough.  It  was  granted  and  chartered  to 
WiUiam  Williams  and  others,  Feb.  23, 
1781,  containing  10,240  acres.  Deerfield 
river  enters  this  township  from  Somer- 
set, and,  alter  passing  across  the  north 
east  comer,  crosses  the  east  line  into 
Wilmington.  It  lies  mostly  upon  the 
Oneen  MouBtains,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  it  is  incapable  of  being  seUled.  Hay- 
stack mountain  lies  partly  in  the  north- 
east  oofoer.    SuoisHet  tf  1840.-*Horses« 


19;  cattle,  98;  sheep,  77;  swine,  27; 
wheat,  bus.  8 ;  oats,  39*0 ;  rye,  24 ;  buck- 
wheat, 70;  potatoes,  2,240;  hay,  tons, 
158 ;  sugar,  lbs.'5,640 ;  wool,  234.  Popu- 
lation, 120. 

SErMouR  Lake.  Sm  Morgan, 
Shaptsburt,  a  post  town  in  the  Wes" 
tern  part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat. 
42^  58*  and  long.  3»  54',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Arlin|rton,  east  by  Glastenbury, 
south  by  Bennington,  and  west  by  Cam- 
bridge, N.  Y.  It  lies  97  miles  southwest- 
erly from  Montpelier.  It  was  chartered 
Aug.  20, 1761,  containing  by  charter  23,- 
040^  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1763. 
Among  the  early  settlers  may  be  men- 
tioned Messrs.  Cole,  Willooghby,  Clark, 
Doolittle,  Waldo,  and  several  families  of 
Mattisons.  The  Hon.  Jonas  Galnsha, 
late  Gk)vernor  of  Vermont,  came  into  this 
town  in  the  spring  of  1775.  During  the 
revolutionary  war  he  was  made  captain 
of  one  of  the  two  companies  of  militia  in 
thit  township,  and  the  other  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Amos  Huntington. 
Capt.  Huntington  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Hubbardton,  and  sent  to  Can- 
ada, after  which  the  two  companies  were 
united  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Gala* 
sha,  who  fought  at  their  head  in  Benning' 
ton  battle.  The  town  was  organizra 
some  time  before  the  revolution,  and 
Thomas  Mattison  was  first  town  clerk, 
which  office  he  held  more  than  40  years. 
The  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  reli- 
gious denomination,  and  they  have  two 
societies.  The  town  ^ves  name  to  the 
Baptist  association  in  Uiis  section  of  the 
state,  it  being  called  the  **  ShafUbory  as- 
sociation," and  is  one  of  the  first  formed 
in  the  state.  The  Rev.  Caleb  Blood  was 
for  many  years  a  sealous  and  successful 
preacher  of  the  gospel  here.  He  removed 
to  Boston  about  the  year  1807.  Rev.  Isa- 
iah Mattison  has  been  settled  over  one  of 
the  Baptist  churches  more  than  40  years, 
and  still  continues  his  faithfbl  labors. 
Rev.  Joseph  W.  Sawyer  is  minister  of  the 
other  church.  The  Universalists  have  na 
settled  minister.  Dr.  Daniel  Huntington 
was  for  many  years  the  only  practicing 
physician.  This  township  lies  between 
the  Battenkill  and  Walloomscoik  ^vers, 
and  consequently  has  no  large  streams. 
Some  tributaries  of  each  of  these  riverv 
rise  here,  which  aflbrd  several  mill  privi- 
leges. West  mountain  lies  partly  in  this 
township  and  partiy  in  Arlington.  It  ex- 
tends into  Shaftsbury  about  3  miles,  and 
is  about  2  miles  in  width.  This  moun- 
tain is  timbered  with  chestnut,  oak,  ma- 
ple, birch,  &c.  The  soil  is  generally  of 
a  good  <{uality,  and  in  the  Bouthwestero 
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Krt  IB  probably  not  exceeded  in  fertility 
any  m  the  siate.  The  timber  on  the 
hiffh  lands  is  mostly  chestnut  and  oak. 
There  is  a  small  tract  here  which  was  for- 
merly covered  with  a  beautiful  growth  of 
white  pine,  of  which  nothing  now  remaina 
but  the  stumps.  The  minerals  are  iron 
ore,  of  an  excellent  quality,  of  which 
large  quantities  were  conveyed  to  Ben- 
nington furnace,  and  a  beautiful  white 
marole,  which  has  been  extensively  quar- 
ried. There  are  3  meeting  houses  in  town, 
2  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  and  built 
more  than  ^  years  a^o,  and  1  to  the  Uni- 
versalists,  built  in  1836.  The  town  is  di- 
vided into  16  school  districts,  in  two  of 
which  are  elegant  two-story  brick  school- 
houses,  having  bells,  and  2  well  fiirnish- 
ed  school  rooms  in  each.  There  are  in 
town  2  stores,  2  taverns,  2  grist,  12  i^aw, 
and  2  paper  mills,  and  1  woollen  factory. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  538 ;  cattle, 
2,246;  sheep,  24,436;  swine,  1,538;  wheat, 
bus.  1 ,999 ;  barley,  20 ;  oats,  28,857 ;  rye, 
3,628;  buckwheat,  3,861  ;  Ind.corn,  12,- 
684;  potatoes,  50,000;  hay,  tons,  4,380; 
■ugar,  lbs.  9,527 ;  wool,  43,682.  Popula- 
tion, 1,835. 

Sharon,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43*»  47'  and 
long.  4**  35*,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Strafibrd,  east  by  Norwich,  south  by  Pom- 
fVet,  and  west  by  Royalton.  It  lies  22 
miles  north  from  Windsor  and  34  south- 
east from  Montpelier.  It  was  chartered 
August  17, 1761,  containing  23,795  acres. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1765,  by  emigrants 
from  Connecticut.  As  'near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  Robert  Havens  and  family 
were  the  first  who  wintered  in  the  town- 
ship. The  town  was  organized  March  8, 
1768,  and  Benjamin  Spalding  was  first 
town  clerk.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists,  Baptists  and 
Methodists.  The  Congregational  was  the 
first  church  formed,  and  was  organized 
September  11, 1782.  The  Rev.  Lathrop 
Thompson  was  the  first  settled  minister, 
and  was  ordained  over  this  church  Dec. 
3,  1788,  and  dismissed  March  26,  1793. 
The  Rev.  Samuel  Basoom  was  settled 
March  12,  1806.  Mr.  Joel  Marsh  was  the 
first  settler  on  White  river  in  Sharon,  and 
was,  for  40  years,  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
White  river  runs  through  this  township 
in  an  easterly  direction,  and  affords  a 
number  of  valuable  mill  privileges.  On 
one  of  these  near  the  centre  are  erected 
an  excellent  saw  and  grist  mill,  and  on 
another  towards  the  eastern  part  is  a  pa- 
per mill  and  some  other  machinery. 
There  are  several  smaller  streams  on 
which  mills  are  erected.    The  surface  of 


tiie  township  it  wwy  tmeren  and  broiEeii, 
but  the  soil  is  good,  producing  fine  erepa 
of  corn,  grain  and  grass.  The  Coogse- 
gational  meeting  house  is  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  town.  Around  Um 
meeting  house  is  a  pleasant  and  floorisii* 
ing  little  village,  lying  on  the  bank  of 
White  river,  and  containing  a  variety  of 
mills,  mechanic's  shops,  dkc.  Tbeie  aro 
in  town  13  school  dialricts  and  school 
houses,  3  grist,  1  pi^r,  1  fulling  and  7 
saw  mills,  1  carding  machine,  2  stores,  4 
taverns  and  1  tannery.  SttttiUics  of  1840. 
Horses,  328 ;  oatUe,  1,590;  sheep,  10,6M ; 
swine^  1)^^04;  wheat,  bns.  2,774;  oete, 
16,410;  rye,  1,771;  buckwheat,  2^930; 
Indian  corn,  9,142 ;  potatoes,  41,7^ ;  h^, 
tons,  3,813 ;  tfugar,  lbs.  8,580  ^  wool,  20^ 
602.     Population,  1,371. 

Sharpsbin  PoiiiT,  a  high,  rocky  poini 
situated  in  the  north  side  of  BmrlingtoH 
bay,  1  mile  and  217  rods  from  the  eootli 
wharf  in  Burlington. 

SHEFFixLn,  a  townehip  in  the  north. 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44^.  57* 
and  long.  4^  51*,  and  is  bounded  northeast 
by  Glover  and  a  part  of  Barton,  easterly 
by  Sutton,  and  south  and  southwest  1^ 
Wheelock.  it  lies  35  miles  Bortheeet 
from  Montpelier,  and  40  miles  north  firom 
Newbury.  This  township  was  graBtod 
Nov.  7,  1780,  containing  22^7  acres. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1792.  The  town- 
ship lies  on  the  height  of  lands  which 
separates  the  waters  which  flow  intoCoB- 
nectieut  river  from  those  wfaieh  flow  ibIo 
the  lakes.  It  is  watered  by  some  of  the 
head  branches  of  the  Paseumpstc  and  also 
of  Barton  river.  In  the  noitk  part  are 
several  small  ponds.  The  streams  here 
afford  several  good  mill  privileges,  soese 
of  which  are  occupied.-  St«Uistics  irf  1^4^. 
Horses,  148;  cattle,  949;  sheep,  2,490} 
swine,  465;  wheat,  bns.  1,396;  barley, 
876;  oats,  5,902;  rye,  70;  buckwheiUt, 
924  ;  Indian  com,  725;  potatoes,  39,200; 
hay,  tons,  2,292 ;  sugar,  lbs.  25,615 ;  wool^ 
4,273.    Population,  821. 

Shelburne,  a  post  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat. 
44«  23'  and  long.  3^  49',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Burlington,  east  by  St.  George^ 
south  by  Charlotte,  and  west  by  lAe, 
Champlatn.  It  lies  33  miles  west  from 
Montpelier  and  26  miles  northwesterly 
from  Middlebury.  It  was  chartered  Ait- 
gust  18,  1763,  containing,  exclusive  vf 
bays  and  ponds,  14,272  acres.  A  small 
settlement  was  made  in  this  township 
previous  to  the  revolutionary  war.  1^ 
earliest  settlers  were  two  Germans  by  the 
name  of  Logan  and  Pettier,  who  com- 
menoed  upon  two  points  of  land  extend- 
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ing  into  kke  CfaampUin,  which  still  bear 
the  names.  "  Pottier's  point"  and  "Lo- 
gan's point."  The  first  settlers  were 
employed  principally  in  getting  out  1  am- 
ber for  the  Canada  market,  and  tradition 
•ays  that  Pettier  and  Logan  were  mur- 
dered for  their  money,  near  the  north 
end  of  lake  ChampUin,  by  a  party  of 
soldiers  sent  out  from  Montieal  to  protect 
them  from  the  Indians,  on  their  return 
after  having  sold  a  rail  of  lumber.  Be- 
fore the  revolution  commenced,  there  had 
about  ten  families  settled  along  the  lake 
shore,  among  whom  were  Thomas  and 
Moses  Pierson.  The  Messrs.  Piersons  had 
a  large  crop  of  wheat  which  was  harvest- 
ed before  the  town  was  abandoned  on  the 
advance  of  the  British  up  the  lake,  and 
they  came  here  during  the  fall  with  a 
number  of  hands  for  the  purpose  of 
threshing  it  out.  While  engaged  in  this 
business  they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of 
Indians,  and  two  of  their  number,  Barna- 
bas Bamuro  and  Joshua  Woodward,  were 
killed.  The  others,  however,  succeeded 
in  repelling  the  Indians,  and  securing  the 
grain.  Daring  the  war  the  settlement 
wa»  abandoned,  but  recommenced  imme- 
diately upon  its  close.  The  early  settlers 
were  mostly  from  Connecticut.  In  1787 
there  were  about  24  families  here,  and  on 
the  29th  of  March  of  this  year  the  town 
was  organized .  Caleb  Smith  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  The  principal  religious  de- 
nominations are  Episcopalians  and  Meth- 
odists. The  Methodist  church  is  the  most 
numerous,  and  has  a  neat  chapel,  built  in 
1831,  and  parsonage  at  the  centre  of  the 
town.  There  was  a  small  Episcopal  par- 
ish here,^uider  the  charge  of  the  Rev. 
Bethnel  Chittenden,  soon  afler  the  town 
was  settled ;  but  the  present  organization, 
by  the  name  of  Trinity  Church,  was  effect- 
ed about  1819,  when  the  Rev.  Joel  Clapp 
was  settled  here,  who  continued  4  or  5 
years.  The  present  minister  is  the  Rev. 
Charles  Cleveland.  Their  church  is  of 
wood,  and  was  erected  in  1807.  The 
epidemic  of  1813  was  very  mortal.  La- 
plot  river  is  the  principal  stream,  and  af- 
fords some  mill  privileges.  Shelbume 
bay  extends  about  four  miles  into  the 
township  in  a  southeasterly  direction. 
Pottier's  or  Shelbume  point  projects  into 
the  lake  on  the  southwest  side  of  this 
bay.  Shelbume  pond  is  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  the  township,  and  covers 
iU>out  600  acres.  The  soil  is  of  an  excel- 
lent quality,  and  is  principally  timbered 
with  hard  wood.  There  are,  in  town,  13 
school  districts,  2  saw,  1  grist  and  1  full- 
ing mill,  2  stores  and  1  tavern.  Slatis- 
iiea  of  1840  -^Horses,  304  ;  cattle,  1,376; 
sheep.  17,636;  swine,  999;  wheat,  bus. 
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1,768;  barley,  772;  oats,  11,645;  rye, 
944;  buckwheat,  462;  Ind.  corn,  5,854; 
potatoes,  35,281  ;  hay,  tons,  2,158;  sugar, 
lbs.  1,220;  wool,  36,677.     Popula.  1,089. 

Shklburnk  Point.  See  Pottier^s  Paint, 

Shelburue  Bat.     See  Shetbnme. 

Sheldon,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Franklin  county,  is  in  lat.  44^  54' 
and  long.  4^  5',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Uighgate  and  Franklin,  east  by  Enos- 
burgh,  south  by  Fairfield  and  west  by 
S wanton.  It  lies  46  miles  northwest  fVom 
Montpelier  and  32  northeast  from  Bur- 
lington. The  township  was  chartered 
August  18,  1763,  containing  23,040  acres. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1790,  by  Col.  Eli- 
sha  Sheldon  and  Sam*]  B.  Sheldon,  emi- 
grants from  Salisbury,  Con.  The  settle- 
ment advanced  with  considerable  rapid- 
ity, and  the  town  was  soon  organized. 
Samuel  B.  Sheldon  was  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  also  the  first  representative. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Metho- 
dista,  Episcopalians  and  Congregational- 
ista.  Each  of  these  churches  is  small. 
The  Congregational  church  was  orsran- 
ized  in  1816,  and  the  Episcopal  church  by 
the  name  of  Grace  Church,  not  far  from 
the  same  time.  Neither  has  at  present  a 
settled  minister.  There  are  two  houses 
for  public  worship  in  which  each  denom- 
ination has  a  share,  and  one  belonging  to 
the  Episcopalians,  built  in  1824.  The 
only  streams  of  consequence  areMissisco 
river,  which  runs  through  the  township 
from  east  to  west,  and  Black  creek,  a  con- 
siderable tributary  of  the  Missisco.  On 
the  latter  are  some  good  mill  privileges. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  diversified 
with  hills  and  vallies,  and  the  soil  is  gen- 
erally good  and  easily  cultivated.  There 
are  in  town  9  school  districts,  1  grist,  1 
fulling  and  4  saw  mills,  1  woollen  facto- 
ry, 5  stores,  3  taverns,  and  2  tanneries. 
StatisHca  af  1840.— Horses,  300 ;  cattle, 
2,300;  sheep,  5,900;  swine,  600;  wheat, 
bus.  3,850 ;  oato,  7,800 ;  rye,  760 ;  buck- 
wheat, 400 ;  Indian  com,  5,000 ;  potatoes, 
66,185 ;  hay,  tons,  4,340 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
29,270;  wool,  14,721.    Population,  1,734. 

Sherburnk,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43®  38' 
and  lonflr.  40  15',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Stockbridge,  east  bv  Bridge  water,  south 
and  west  by  Mendon.  It  lies  22  miles 
northwest  m>m  Windsor,  and  9  northeast 
from  Rutland.  It  was  chartered  to  Ezra 
Stiles  and  Benjamin  EUery,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  by  the  name  of  Killington,  July  7, 
1761,  containing  23,040  acres.  A  tract 
of  land,  called  Parker's  core,  lying  be- 
tween this  township  and  Bri<4<?water, 
was  annexed  to  it  November  4,  1S22.     ft 
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was  surrey ed  and  lotted,  into  70  e<)ual 
•hares,  by  Simeon  Stevens,  in  1774.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  17B5,  by 
tsaiah  Washburn.  The  town  was  organ- 
in  1794.  Albro  Anthony  was  the  first 
town  clerk,  and  John  Anthony  the  first 
representative.  A  Congregational  church 
was  formed  here  March  26,  1823;  but 
there  is  no  meeting  house  or  settled  min- 
ister. Quechee  river  originates  near  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  town;  and,  ailer 
running  a  southeasterly  course  7  miles, 
enters  Bridgewater.  There  are  several 
tributaries  to  this  river,  which  are  suffi- 
ciently large  for  mills.  There  are  three 
natural  ponds  here,  covering  about  ten 
acres  each.  From  one  of  these  issues  a 
stream  called  Thundering  brook,  in  which 
is  a  considerable  fall.  This  township  is 
very  mountainous  and  broken  except  a 
narrow  strip  along  Quechee  river,  where 
there  is  some  very  good  intervale.  The 
celebrated  summit  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains called  Killington  Peak  is  situated 
in  the  south  part,  and  is  3,924  feet  above 
tide  water.  There  are  in  town  8  schools, 
1  store,  2  taverns,  and  4  saw  mills.  Sta- 
tistics of  1840.— Horses,  82  ;  cattle,  625; 
sheep,  1,450;  swine,  217;  wheat,  bus. 
686;  barley,  1.V3;  oats,  1,787;  rye,  216; 
buckwheat,  602 ;  Indian  corn,  762 ;  pota- 
toes, 12,245 ;  hay,  tons,  1,295 ;  sugar, 
lbs.  6,970  ;  wool,  4,257.  Population,  498. 
Shore  HAM,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat. 
43"^  53'  and  long.  3<>  45',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Bridport,  east  by  Whiting  and 
Cornwall,  south  by  Orwell,  and  west  by 
lake  Champlain,  which  separates  it  from 
Ticonderoga,  N.  T.  It  lies  40  miles  south 
of  Burlington,  12  southwest  from  Middle- 
bury,  and  was  chartered  October  8, 1761, 
containing  26,319  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1766,  by 
Col.  Ephraim  Doolittle,  Paul  Moore,  Mar- 
shal Newton  and  others.  They  adopted 
the  Moravian  plan,  and  had  all  things 
common  until  the  settlement  was  broken 
np  during  the  revolutionary  war.  On  the 
return  of  peace  the  settlement  was  re- 
commenced by  some  of  the  former  set- 
tlers and  others  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  the  town  was  soon  or- 
ganized. Eliakim  Culver  was  the  first 
town  clerk,  and  James  Moore  the  first 
representative.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Con£^re|fationali8ts,  Baptists, 
Methodists  and  Universaliats.  Rev.  Abel 
Woods,  of  the  Baptist  order,  was  the  first 
settled,  minister.  The  Congregational 
church  was  organized  in  May,  1792. 
Rev.  Evans  Beardsley  was  settled  over  it 
from  Dec.  26,  1805,  to  May  9, 1809 ;  the 
Rev.  Daniel  O.  Mortem  from  Jane  80» 


1814,  to  Oct.  13,  1831 ;  and  the  Rev.  Jo- 
siah  F.  Goodhue,  the  present  minister^ 
was  settled  Feb.  12,  1834.  Their  meet- 
ing house,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  was  built  in  1800.  The  minister 
of  the  Universalist  society  is  the  Rev. 
Kittredge  Uaven.  Hon.  Charles  Rich, 
late  member  of  Congress,  who  was  for 
more  than  20  years  a  representative  in  the 
state,  or  national  government,  was,  i6r 
about  40  vears,  a  resident  in  this  town. 
He  died  here  on  the  15th  of  October,  1824, 
aged  53  years.  The  only  stream  of  con- 
sequence is  Lemonfiiir  river,  which  af^ 
fords  some  good  mill  privileges.  Nearly 
all  the  waters  in  town  are  impregnated 
with  Epsom  salts.  The  sorface  is  level, 
the  soil  good,  and  produces  fine  crops  of 
com  and  grain.  This  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  best  fiuraiiiig 
towns  in  the  state.  lo  the  eastern. part  is 
a  bed  of  iron  ore.  The  average  width 
of  the  lake  against  this  township  is  about 
half  a  mile.  Newton  academy  was  incor- 
porated and  located  here  in  1811,  and  m 
now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  EastmnB. 
There  are,  in  town,  14  school  districts,  2 
grist,  1  fulling  and  4  saw  mills,  4  stores, 
and  3  tanneries.  Statigtieg  of  1840. — 
Horses,  520 ;  cattle,  5,350 ;  sheep,  41,188'; 
swine,  1,206;  wheat,  bns.  3,348;  bariey, 
19;  oats,  12,460;  rye,  674;  buckwheat, 
564;  Indian  corn,  8,580;  potatoes,  26,- 
180 ;  hay,  tons,  13,560  ;  sugar,  lbs.  2,160; 
wool,  95,276.    Population,  1,675. 

Shriwsburt,  a  post  town  in  the  eae- 
tern  part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lal. 
43«'  31'  and  long.  4^  11',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Mendon,  east  by  Plymoath, 
south  by  Mount  Holly,  and  mmi  by  Clar- 
endon. It  lies  22  miles  west  from  Wind- 
sor, and  nine  southeast  from  Rutland. 
It  was  chartered  September  4, 1763,  eoi»> 
taining  44  square  miles.  This  township 
lies  mostly  on  the  Green  Mountains  and 
the  eastern  part  is  ^eiy  much  elevated. 
In  the  north  part  is  Shrewsbury  peak, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  and  is  more  thaa 
4100  feet  above  the  tide  water.  This  ie 
often  mistaken  for  Killington  peak.  Mill 
river  runs  through  the  southwest  part  of 
the  township,  and  Cold  river  through  the 
north  psrt,  both  of  which  are  snfiSciently 
large  for  mills.  There  are  two  consider- 
able ponds  in  the  southerly  part  called 
Peal's  and  Ashley's  pond.  There  is  a 
branch  of  the  Congregational  ohurok  in 
Clarendon  here,  which  consists  of  a  few 
members.  There  is  a  meetinf-honee  sitr 
uated  in  the  southerly  pact  os  the  town- 
ship, around  which  is  a  small  village. 
This  township  is  well  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duetion  of  grass,  tad  the  timber  in  sueli 
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tm  is  commoii  to  the  mountsin  towns. 
There  sre,  in  town,  6  saw  mills,  4  stores 
•nd  eztensiTe  copperas  works.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  339;  cattle,  3,969 ;  sheep, 
4,750 ;  swine,  689 ;  wheat,  has.  528 ;  oats, 
7,716;  rye,  1,477;  buck-wheat,  43 ;  Ind. 
corn,  1,658;  potatoes,  55,005 ;  hay,  tons, 
4,788;  sugar,  lbs.  38,981;  wool,  11,835. 
Popolation,  1,218. 

Sloop  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
lake  against  Charlotte,  said  to  have  been 
mistaken  for  a  sloop  and  fired  upon,  in  a 
fbg,  during  the  revolution. 
Smithpield.  ^as  FtdrfiM, 
SociALBORoun.  See  Ciartndon, 
Somerset,  a  township  in  the  western 
part  of  Windham  county,  in  lat.  42^  58' 
and  long.  4?  8',  and  it  bounded  north  by 
Stratton,  east  by  Dover  and  a  part  of 
Wardsborough,  south  by  Searsburgh  and 
a  part  of  Wilmington,  and  west  by  Glas- 
tenbury.  It  lies  14  miles  northeast  from 
Bennington  and  16  northwest  from  Brat- 
tleborough.  The  township  is  but  little 
settled,  and  is  very  mountainous.  The 
most  noted  mountain  is  mount  Pisgah, 
which  extends  along  the  eastern  part  of 
the  township.  Deerfield  river  is  the  prin- 
cipal stream.  It  runs  through  the  town- 
ship fVom  north  to  south.  Moose  branch 
runs  along  the  western  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  unites  with  Deerfield  river  in 
Searsburgh.  It  contains  three  school- 
houses,  4  saw  mills  and  a  meetinghouse. 
StaUsties  of  1840.— Horses,  41;  cattle, 
421 ;  sheep,  426 ;  swine,  170 ;  wheat,  bu. 
115;  barley,  52;  oats,  1,531 ;  rye,  284 ; 
buck  wheat,  144;  Indian  corn,  151  ;  po- 
tatoes, 9,930 ;  hay,  tons,  777 ;  sugar,  lbs., 
5,440;  w«ol,993.    Population,^. 

South  Bat.  There  are  two  bavs  of 
this  name ;  one  at  the  south  end  o/  lake 
Champlain  near  Whitehall,  and  the  other 
at  the  south  end  of  lake  Memphremagog, 
between  Salem  and  Newport. 

South  Hero,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Grand  Isle  county,  is  in  lat.  44'' 
88*,  and  long.  3°  44',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  the  township  of  Grand  Isle,  and  on  all 
ether  parts  by  lake  Champlain.  It  lies 
twelve  miles  northwest  from  Burlington 
and  16  southwest  from  St.  Albans.  This 
township  was  chartered  together  with 
Grand  Isle,  North  Hero,  and  Vineyard, 
to  Ethan  Allen,  Samuel  Herrick  and 
others,  October  27,  1779.  North  and 
South  Hero  were  separated  into  two 
townships  in  1788,  and  in  1798  South 
Hero   was  divided  into  two  townships 

Sf  the  name  of  South  Hero  and  Middle 
ero.  The  name  of  Middle  Hero  has 
since  been  altered  to  Grand  Isle. — 
fibuth  Hero  contains  9,065  acres.  The 
•Mtlemeat  wit  oommeneed  here  abovt 


the  year  1784.  A  Congregational  church 
was  formed  in  this  town  in  1795  and  a 
Methodist  society  in  1802.  In  the  early 
settlement  ot  this  part  of  the  country  the 
inhabitants  of  this  as  well  as  other  town- 
ships in  Grand  Isle  county  were  afflicted 
with  intermittent  fevers;  but  since  the 
country  has  become  cleared  and  cultiva- 
ted, this  is  as  healthy  as  almost  any  por- 
tion of  the  state.  The  communication 
between  this  township  and  Chittenden 
county  is  facilitated  by  a  sand  bar,  which 
renders  the  lake  fordable  for  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  ^ear.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  Lamoille  is  now  more  than  a  mile 
south  of  the  sand  bar,  but  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  formerly  on  the  north  of  it ; 
and  this  bar  has  probably  been  formed  by 
the  sand  brought  down  by  this  river.  The 
sand  is  thought  to  be  continually  accu- 
mulating and  this  bar  may  at  some  future 
period  l^ome  a  dry  and  permanent  road 
from  the  island  to  the  main  land.  The 
basis  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  other  islands, 
which  constitute  Grand  Isle  county,  is 
limestone  of  difiTerent  varieties,  but  mostly 
of  the  compact  kind.  In  some  parts  it 
abounds  with  shells.  The  surface  of  the 
land  is  generally  level.  The  soil  is  ex- 
cellent, consisting  of  loam,  sand,  marl 
and  clay,  but  marl  is  the  most  common. 
There  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  lake 
Champlain  was  once  much  more  exten- 
sive than  it  is  at  present,  and  the  whole 
of  the  county  of  Grand  Isle  was  probably 
covered  with  water.  The  limestone  in 
South  Hero  is  generally  of  the  shelly 
kind,  makes  good  lime,  and  some  quar- 
ries of  it,  though  capable  of  being  burned 
into  lime,  are  employed  for  fire  places, 
and  will  endure  the  heat  of  a  culinary 
fire  for  a  long  time.  Statisties  of  1840.— 
Horses,  207;  cattle,  984  ;  sheep,  10,779; 
swine,  575;  wheat,  bu.,  1,917;  barley, 
479;  oats,  8,638;  rye,  2,278;  buckwheat, 
411;  Indian  com,  3,000;  potatoes,  13,- 
076;  hay,  tons,  2,182;  sugar,  lbs.  6,852 ; 
wool,  23,044.     Population,  664. 

SpRiifOFiELD,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
east  corner  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat. 
43*  17'  and  long.  4«*  28',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Weathersfield,  east  by  Connect- 
icut river,  which  separates  it  from  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.,  south  by  Rockingham,  and 
west  by  Chester  and  a  small  part  of  Bal- 
timore. It  lies  13  miles  south  from  Wind- 
sor, 68  from  Montpelier  and  30  north  from 
Brattleborough.  It  was  chartered  Au- 
gust 20,  1761,  containing  26,400  acres. 
Among  the  first  settlers  were  Mr.  Simeon 
Stevens  and  the  Hon.  Lewis  R.  Morris. 
There  are  five  religious  societies,  Congre- 
gationalists  Baptists,  Methodists,  Episco- 
palians and  Universalists.    The  Congr* 
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gationalisto  built  a  meeting  house  in  1792, 
and  settled  the  Rev.  Robinson  Smiley  in 
1801,  who  was  succeeded  in  1827  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Goodman.  He  continnea  five 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  D. 
O.  Morton,  who  also  continued  five  years, 
and  was  succeeded  bv  the  Rev.  H.  B. 
Holmes,  who  continued  three  years.  Rev. 
C.  D.  Noble  is  their  present  minister.  In 
1834  they  built  a  new  meeting  bouse,  and 
the  same  year  the  Episcopalians  and  Uni- 
▼ersalists  built  a  house  in  union.  The 
Baptists  built  a  house  in  1836,  and  have 
since  settled  the  Rev.  B.  Brierly.  The 
Methodist  society  is  large,  and  is  supplied 
by  circuit  preachers,  and  the  Universal- 
ists  are  generally  supplied  with  preach- 
ing. The  Episcopal  church,  called  Union 
Churchj  is  small  and  without  a  minister. 
There  are  two  villa^res,  the  centre  and  the 
north.  The  Centre  milage  contains  5  stores, 
2  taverns,  1  cotton,  1  satinet  and  1  cassi- 
mere  factory,  each  4  stories  high,  a  paper 
mill  KM)  feet  long,  an  extensive  sand  pa- 
per manufactory,  a  machine -card  manu- 
factory, an  oil  mill,  iron  foundry,  and  va- 
rious other  mills  and  machinery.  This 
village  is  situated  at  the  falls  in  Black 
river  4  J  miles  from  its  junction  with  the 
Connecticut.  These  falls  amount  to  110 
feet  in  an  eighth  of  a  mile,  50  of  which 
are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  they  are  re- 
ffarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities 
m  the  state.  In  some  places  the  channel 
through  which  the  river  passes  is  not 
more  than  3  yards  wide,  and  for  20  rods 
it  passes  through  a  deep  ravine  from  3  to 
6  yards  wide,  walled  by  perpendicular 
ledges  of  mica  slate  from  60  to  80  feet 
high.  The  village  and  all  the  scenery 
about  is  highly  romantic  and  interesting. 
The  M)rlh  village  is  3  miles  north  of  the 
centre,  and  contains  3  stores,  1  tavern,  1 
grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  1  tannery,  and  sev- 
eral shops.  In  other  parts  of  the  town 
are  1  grist  and  5  saw  mills.  The  produc- 
tion of  silk  has  received  considerable  at- 
tention here  for  a  few  years  past,  and 
more  than  1000  lbs.  of  cocoons  have  been 
produced  in  a  ^ear.  Among  the  minerals 
may  be  mentioned  granite  suitable  for 
building,  quartz  suitiu>le  for  making  sand 
paper,  limestone,  mica  slate,  tremolite, 
epidote,  serpentine,  titanium,  scapolite, 
schorl,  yenite,  hornblende,  garnet,  alumi- 
nous slate  and  galena.  There  are  in 
town  17  school  districts  and  one  high 
school.  Statistics  of  1840.~Hor8es,  433 ; 
cattle,  2,643;  sheep,  18,583;  swine,  1,198; 
wheat,  bus.  2,305;  barley,  873;  oats, 
17,527;  rye,  8,260;  buckwheat,  7,465; 
Indian  corn,  3,181 ;  potatoes,  46,603 ;  hay, 
tons,  6,345;  sugar,  lbs.  13,247;  wool, 
48,412.    PopulaUon,  2,625. 


Stamford,  a  township  in  the  south  paxt 
of  Bennington  cqunty,  is  in  lat.  42^  47', 
and  long.  4^  0',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Woodford,  east  by  Reedsborough,  sonta 
by  Clarksb«rgh,  Mass.  and  west  by  Pow- 
nal.  It  lies  nine  miles  southeast  from 
Bennington,  21  southwest  from  Brattle- 
borough,  and  was  chartered  March  6, 
1753,  containing,  by  charter,  23,040  acre*. 
The  surface  of  this  township  is  very  im* 
even,  and  a  considerable  share  of  it  waste 
land.  The  south  part  is  watered  by  some 
of  the  head  branches  of  Hoosic  river.  In 
the  north  part  are  several  natural  ponds, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  Moose 
pond  and  Fish  pond.  The  waters  from 
this  part  run  northerly  into  the  Wal- 
loomscoik.  The  streams  here  are  all  small. 
The  town  is  divided  into  four  or  five 
school  districts,  and  contains  several 
mills.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  112; 
catUe,572;  8heep,l,259;  swine,292;  wheat, 
bu.  267 ;  barley,  6 ;  oats,  3,666 ;  rye,  355; 
buckwheat,  398 ;  Indian  corn,  569 ;  po- 
tatoes,;  14,755;  hay,  tons,  1,652;  saWf 
21,050;  wool,  3,059.    Population,  662. 

Starksborough,  a  post  town  in  the 
north  part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44^ 
13'  and  long.  4®  0*,  and  is  bounded  north 
bv  Huntington  and  Hinesburgh,  east  by 
Huntington  and  Buel's  gore,  south  by 
Lincoln  and  Bristol,  and  west  by  Monk- 
ton.  It  lies  22  miles  southwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  20  southeast  from  Bur- 
lington. It  was  granted  November  7, 
1780,  and  chartered  the  9th  of  the  same 
month,  containing  18,500  acres.  A  part 
of  Monkton  has  since  been  annexed  to  it 
The  settlement  was  commenced  in  April, 
1788,  by  George  Bidwell  and  Horace 
Kellogg  with  their  families.  John  Fer- 
guson and  Thomas  V.  Ratenburgh  came 
into  that  part  of  Monkton  which  has 
since  been  added  to  this  township,  about 
the  same  time.  The  first  settlers  emigra- 
ted principally  from  New  York  and  Con- 
necticut. Mr.  Bidwell  lived  52  years  on 
the  place  where  he  settled,  endured  at 
first  many  privations  and  hardships,  but 
by  industry  and  economy  acquired  a  hand- 
some lauded  property,  and  died  April  13, 
1840,  aged  84.  He  was  in  his  day  one  of 
the  principal  men  in  the  town  and  he  is 
still  remembered  with  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion. The  town  was  organized  in  March, 
1796.  Warner  Pierce  was  first  town  clerk, 
and  John  Ferguson  first  representative, 
both  chosen  Uiis  year.  The  religious 
denominations  are  Congregationidists, 
Methodists,  Friends  and  Freewill  Bap- 
tists. The  Congrentional  church  was 
organized  Aug.  7, 1804,  but  has  had  no 
settled  minister.  The  Friends  have  a  meet- 
inghoose  built  in  1812,which  was,  in  1824» 
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the  only  one  in  town.  There  were  some 
cases  of  the  epidemic  in  I8l3y.lmt  it  was 
less  distressing  here  than  in  the  adjacent 
towns  Mrs.  Hannah  Lane  died  here  in 
NoTember,  1623,  aged  100  years  and  three 
months.  The  principal  stream  in  this 
township  is  Lewis  creek,  which  rises  in 
the  southeastern  part,  and  runs  first  west- 
erly and  then  northerly  along  the  western 
part.  Huntington  river  waters  the  east- 
ern part.  The  streams  here  abound  with 
excellent  mill  seats.  The  surface  of  the 
township  is  very  uneven.  A  monntain 
lies  along  the  west  line  and  extends  into 
Bristol,  called  Hogback.  Another  range 
extends  through  the  central  parts  from 
south  to  north,  called  East  mountain, 
dividing  the  waters  of  Lewis  creek  from 
those  of  Huntington  river.  Here  is  a 
stream  which  is  formed  by  the  confluent 
waters  of  three  springs  that  are  not  more 
than  20  rods  asunder.  They  unite,  afler 
running  a  short  distance,  and  form  a 
stream  sufficient  for  a  saw  mill,  a  full- 
ing mill,  a  forge  and  two  trip-hammer 
shops,  all  within  half  a  mile  of  its  head. 
The  soil  is  mostly  loam.  The  timber  is 
principally  hard  wood,  with  some  spruce, 
iiemlock  and  cedar.  There  are  two  small 
villages,  both  near  Lewis'  creek,  in  the 
westerly  part  of  the  township.  The  prin- 
cipal village  contains  a  store,  tavern,  post 
office,  forge,  fulling  mill,  trip  hammer 
shop,  &c.  There  are  in  town  14  school 
districts,  with  488  scholars,  1  grist  mill, 
1  forge,  producing  60  tons  annually  of 
bar  iron,  2  trip  hammer  shops,  3  saw  mills, 
1  fulling  mill,  1  carding  machine,  1  tan- 
nery, 1  tavern  and  3  stores.  The  mills, 
are  mostly  situated  on  Lewis'  creek  and  its 
branches.  Staiistics  o/ 1840.— Horses,  242; 
cattle,  1,087;  sheep,  4,216;  nwine,  698; 
wheat,  1,478;  oat8,7,360;  rye,  1,064 ;  buck- 
wheat, 396 ;  Ind.  corn,  5,800 ;  potatoes, 
30,200 ;  hay,  tons,  3,120 ;  sugar,  lbs.  10,- 
690;  wool,  10,260.     Population,  1,263. 

Sterling,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  let.  44° 
35',  and  long.  4**  16',  and  is  bounded 
northerly  by  Johnson,  easterly  by  Morris- 
town,  southerly  by  Mansfield,  and  west- 
erly by  Cambridge.  It  lies  24  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance northwest  from  Montpelicr.  This 
township  was  chartered  February  25, 
1782,  containing  23,040  acres.  Sterling 
contains  no  laree  streams,  and  is  but  thin- 
ly inhabited.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1709.  Its  surface 
is  mountainous  and  part  of  it  very  eleva- 
ted. Sterling  peak,  in  the  southern  part, 
ranks  among  the  highest  submits  of  the 
Green  Mountains.  It  contains  two  saw 
mills  and  three  schoolhouses.  Statistics  of 


1840.— Horses,  44;  cattle,  466;  sheep, 
1,087;  swine,  207;  wheat,  bu.  536;' oats, 
738;  Ind.  corn,  262;  potatoes,  10,870; 
hay,  tons,  833 ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,400;  wool, 
1,806.     Population,  193. 

Sterling  Peak.     5^  Sterling. 

Steven's  Branch.  See  Barre. 
Steven's  River,  is  a  lively  little  stream, 
two  branches  of  which  have  their  sources 
in  Peacham  and  one  in  Ryegate,  and  all 
meet  about  a  mile  east  of  the  Tine  between 
Barnet  and  Peacham.  It  runs  easterly 
through  the  middle  of  Barnet,  and  falls 
into  the  Connecticut.  On  each  of  the 
branches  which  rise  in  Peacham,  are  sev- 
eral mills  in  that  town.  The  branch  that 
has  its  source  in  Ryegate  carries  one  saw 
mill  in  that  town,  and  passes  through  Har- 
vey's Lake,  which  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of 
water,  in  Barnet,  1^  mile  long,  and  200 
rods  wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  cover- 
ing 300  acres.  There  are  on  this  stream 
within  the  limits  of  Barnet  a  number  of 
mills  and  factories.  At  Stevens'  village, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  month  of  the 
river,  is  a  high  fall,  perhaps  60  or  70  feet. 

Stockrridoe,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Windsor  county,  situated 
in  lat.  43<>  45',  and  long.  4<^  18',  and  con- 
taining about  48  square  miles.  It  is  boun* 
ded  northerly  by  Bethel,  easterly  by  Bar- 
nard, southerly  by  Sherburne,and  wester- 
ly by  Pittsfield,  and  lies  36  miles  south 
westerly  from  Montpelier,  and  26  miles 
northwest  from  Windsor.  The  charter  is 
dated  July  21,  1761.  The  settlement  of 
this  township  was  commenced  ih  1784, 
and  1785  by  Asa  Whitcomb,  EliasKeyes, 
John  Durkee  and  Joshua  Bartlet,  with 
their  families.  The  settlement  of  the 
town  proceeded  slowly  for  some  vears. 
The  first  grist  mill  and  first  saw  mill  were 
erected  by  the  Hon.  Elias  Keyes,  in  1786. 
The  town  was  unorganized  until  about  the 
year  1792.  The  prevailing  religious  de- 
nominations areCongregationali8ts,Meth' 
odists.  Baptists,  and  Universalists.  The 
Rev.  Justin  Parsons  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  this  town  and 
PitUfield  September  15,  1812.  He  con- 
tinned  till  1827,  when  a  separate  church 
was  organized  here,  over  which  the  Rev. 
Gilman  Vose  was  settled  from  1829  to 
1831.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  the  pres- 
ent minister,  was  settled  in  1840.  In  1803 
the  dysentery  swept  ofiT  a  great  part  of  the 
children  in  this  town,  and  in  1813  the 
spotted  fever  prevailed  and  proved  very 
fatal.  The  town  has  generally  been  very 
healthy.  White  river  runs  through  the 
northerly  part  of  this  town,  and  in  its  pas- 
sage receives  the  fourth  branch,  or  Tweed 
river,  from  the  west.  The  mill  privile* 
ges  are  sufficiently  numerous,  but  those 
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at  the  Great  Narrows  in  White  River  are 
the  beat.  The  whole  river  is  here  com- 
pressed into  a  channel  bnt  a  few  feet  in 
width.  A  post  office  is  established  here 
called  Gaysville,  and  a  small  village  has 
sprung  np.  Steatite,  or  soapstone,  is 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  but  it  is  of  a  qual- 
ity inferior  to  that  found  in  Bethel,  Bridge- 
water  and  several  other  places  in  the  state. 
There  are  here  2  meeting  houses,  13  school 
districts,  S  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  2  ful- 
ling mills,  1  woollen  factory,  2  stores,  2 
taverns,  and  I  tannery.  Statistics  of  1 840. 
—Horses,  333;  cattle,  1,605;  sheep,  8,- 
402 ;  swine,  553 ;  wheat,  bus.  1 ,746 ;  bar- 
ley, 30;  oats,  8,347.;  rye ,962;  buckwheat, 
3,008 ;  Ind.  corn,  4,982 ;  poUtoes,  42,680 ; 
hay, tons,  4,057 ;  sugar,  lbs.  34,320 ;  wool, 
18,005.    Population,  1,419.' 

Stow,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part  of 
Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat.  44<*  28*,  and 
long.  4*  20*,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Mor- 
ristown,  east  by  Worcester,  south  by  Wa- 
terbury,  and  west  by  Mansfield.  It  lies 
15  miles  in  a  straight  line  northwest  from 
Montpelier,  and  25  east  from  Burling, 
ton,  and  was  chartered  June  8, 1763,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1793. 
The  town  was  organized  in  March,  1797, 
and  Josiah  Hurlbut  was  first  town  clerk. 
It  was  first  represented  by  Nathan  Rob- 
inson, in  1801,  and  for  13  years  after- 
wards. He  died  in  April,  1842.  The  re- 
ligious denominations'  are  Congregation- 
ahsts,  Methodists,  Baptists,  Christians, 
and  Universalists,  most  of  which  have 
regular  preaching  on  the  Sabbath.  There 
are  4  handsome  meeting  houses,  3  at  the 
eentre  and  one  in  the  west  part  of  the 
town.  The  first  was  built  in  1818,  and 
BOW  owned  by  the  Universalists  and 
Christians ;  the  second  by  the  Conwrega- 
tionalists,  in  1840 ;  the  third  by  the  Meth- 
odists, in  1841  ;  and  a  union  house  in  the 
west  part,  also  in  1841.  There  are  four 
0mall  villages.  The  Centre  village  is  lar- 
gest, containing  three  meeting  houses,  4 
stores,  1  tavern,  4  attorney's  offices,  3 
physicians,  1  trip  hammer  and  a  variety 
of  other  shops,  and  about  50  families. 
Haifa  mile  south  of  this  is  a  village  con- 
taining a  store,  tannery,  woollen  foctory, 
clothing  works,  mills,  &o.  One  mile  still 
fbrther  south  is  a  small  village,  contain- 
ing a  grist  and  saw  mill,  and  several  me- 
chanics. The  4th  village  is  a  mile  north 
of  the  Centre,  and  contains  a  tavern  and 
several  shops.  The  township  is  watered 
by  Waterbury  river  and  its  several  bran- 
ches, which  afford  good  mill  privileges. 
Nearly  all  the  town  is  capable  of  being 
made  into  good  farms,  and  there  it  Httle 


Ii^nd  which  is  not  suitable  for  cultivati<ili. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  surfiice  is  very- 
level,  and  appears  to  be  of  allovial  forma- 
tion. There  are  here  some  of  the  hand* 
somest  farms  in  the  state,  and  they  are 
surpassed  by  few  in  fertility.  The  town- 
ship lies  between  the  Mansfield  moan- 
tains  on  the  west  and  a  range  called  the 
Hogback  on  the  east,  and  contains  no  el- 
evations of  consequence.  Among  the 
minerals  of  this  town  may  be  mentioned 
iron  ore,  some  small  veins  of  copper,  and 
steatite.  There  are  in  town  3  ministers, 
5  attornies,  and  4  physicians,  13  school 
districts,  a  school  for  young  ladies,  5 
stores,  2  taverns,  2  tanneries,  1  woollen 
factory,  2  starch  factories,  2  clothier*« 
works,  2  grist  and  7  saw  mills.  Statislics 
of  1840. — Horses,  371  ;  cattle,  2,679 
sheep,  7,484  ;  swine,  1,011  ;  wheat,  has. 
2,636 ;  barley,  37  ;  oats,  9,241 :  rye,  262 , 
Ind.  corn,  5,337;  potatoes,  75,957;  hay, 
tons,  4,812 ;  sugar,  lbs.  31,150 ;  wool,  16, 
628.     Population,  1,371.        w.  H.  h.  b. 

Strafford,  a  post  town  in  the  south 
part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  43*  52* 
and  long.  4^  39*,  and  is  bounded  north  bj 
Vershire,  east  by  The tford, south  by  Shar- 
on, and  west  by  Tunbridge.  It  lies  30 
miles  southeast  from  Montpelier,  the  same 
distance  north  fVom  Windsor,  and  was 
chartered  Aug.  12,  1761,  containing  24,- 
325  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town « 
ship  was  commenced  just  before  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  The  first  town  meeting 
on  record  was  on  the  18th  of  March,  1779, 
and  David  Chamberlain  was  town  clerk. 
Several  of  the  early  settlers  became  tories, 
left  the  country,  and  their  property  wa» 
confiscated.  The  first  meeting  house  was 
built  in  town  by  the  Baptists,  in  1794,  and 
the  second  in  1799.  The  Rev.Joab  Yonngf 
was  the  first  settled  minister.  He  wnM 
settled  by  the  Universalists  in  1799,  and 
died  in  1816.  There  are  at  present  4 
meeting  houses,  one  belonging  to  the 
Congregationalists,  and  the  others  union 
or  free.  The  religious  societies  are  the 
Baptist,  Christian,  Methodist,  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  Universalist.  Strafford  con- 
tains two  pleasant  villages.  The  upper 
village  has  a  post  office  faring  the  name 
of  the  town,  and  is  handsomely  btiilt 
around  a  triangular  common,  the  dwel^ 
ling  houses,  stores,  shops,  and  a  new 
church,  forming  the  sides,  and  the  round 
hill  and  old  meeting  house  the  base.  The 
post  office  designation  of  the  other,  or 
lower  village,  is  South  Strafford.  TTie 
surface  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  generally 
good.;  It  is  watered  by  a  principal  branch 
of  Ompompanoosuc  river,  which  afforda 
several  good  mill  privileges,  on  which  ttxt 
erected  a  number  of  mills  and  oUier  nm^ 
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ehinery.  In  the  northeasterly  part  ia  a 
pond  covering  about  100  acres,  called  Po- 
dunk  pond,  which  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able resort  for  amusement  and  angling. 
In  the  southeast  corner  of  this  township 
is  an  extensive  bed  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  from  which  immense  quantities  of 
copperas  are  manufactured.  For  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  Strafford  Copperas 
Works,  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Justin  S.  Morrill,  Esq. 

Straford  Copperas  fVorks.  This  estab- 
lishment was  formerly  styled  the  Vermont 
Mineral  Factory  Company,  but  is  now 
called  the  Vermont  Copperas  Company ; 
the  owners,  residing  chiefly  in  Boston, 
having  united  this  with  a  mine  they  own 
in  Shrewsbury,  it  is  situated  in  the  ex- 
treme southeastern  coiner  of  the  town,on 
the  east  side  of  a  hill  which  contains  an 
inexhaustible  ridgt  of  the  ore,  or  techni- 
cally sulphuret  of  iron.  This  mass  of  solid 
rock,  in  appearance,  is  usually  covered, 
with  what  miners  call  the  cap,  a  petri- 
fiM^tive  soil  of  various  depths,  in  which 
roots,  leaves,  and  limbs  of  trees,  beech- 
nuts, hazle-nuts  and  acorns  are  oflen 
found  turned  into  stone  or  iron.  There 
are  2  factories,each  about  267  fl.  in  length 
by  94  in  width.  These  contain  8  vats  made 
of  lead,  10  ft.  by  12  il.,  21  inches  in  depth 
and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
used  for  boilers.  Lead  is  the  only  metal 
that  will  endure  the  operation  of  the  cop- 
peras liquor,  and  this  requires  constant  re- 
pair. An  unlimited  quantity  can  be  made ; 
the  facilities  for  manufacturing  being  per- 
haps unsurpassed  in  the  world.  The  cop- 
peras made  here  is  used  by  most  of  the 
manufactories  in  New  England,  and  is 
gent  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  supposed  to  excel  for  dyeing  purposes 
any  copperas  offered  in  market.  The 
process  of  making  is  as  follows.  The  ore 
18  blaited  from  the  bed  by  means  of  pow- 
der. It  is  then  broken  into  pieces  with 
•ledges,  and  afterwards  the  miners  assort 
and  oreak  it  up  still  finer  with  hammers. 
It  is  then  thrown  into  large  heaps,  where 
it  ignites  spontaneously,  or  hre  is  some- 
times set  to  it  to  hasten  the  process.  In 
this  condition  it  generally  burns  for  the 
space  of  two  months;  in  that  time  the 
sulphur  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acidy 
and  unites  itself  with  the  iron,  forming 
sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas.  The  smoke 
gives  to  vegetation,  and  to  all  surround- 
ing objects,  a  sterile  and  sickly  appear- 
ance, but  the  health  of  the  workmen  is  not 
mffeoted.  These  heaps  of  pyrites,  being 
now  thoroughly  pulverized  by  fire,  are 
earried  to  places  where  water,from  a  foun- 
tain on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  is  made  to 
nun  upon  and  leach  this  masa  of  omde 


sulphate  of  iron*  The  lye  is  now  drawm  * 
off  into  large  wooden  reservoirs,  and 
thence  into  the  leaden  vats  as  fkst  as 
wanted.  In  these  vats  the  lye  or  liquor 
is  boiled  to  a  certain  strength,  tested  by 
acidimeters,  and  then  drained  off  into 
wooden  vats,  where  it  remains  to  crysta- 
lize.  Branches  of  trees  were  formerly 
thrown  in  for  the  crystals  to  adhere  to ; 
but  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  present  agent,  has 
made  an  improvement.  Pieces  of  joist 
3  inches  square,  6  fl.  long,  laid  across  th« 
top  of  the  vats,  with  holes  bored,  and 
round  sticks  16  inches  long  by  {of an 
inch  in  diameter,  inserted  at  intervals  of 
about  6  inches,  are  now  used  with  great 
advantage.  This  makes  a  great  saving  of* 
labor,  although  it  has  in  some  measure 
destroyed  the  fanciful  shapes  which  the 
crystals  formerly  assumed  upon  some  fa- 
vorite branch — and  the  poet,  had  he  been 
born  on  oopperas-hill,  would  have  writ- 
ten, "  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  copperas  w 
i  nclined . ' '  The  crystals  are  multangulaff 
and  of  a  beautiful  transparent  green  col« 
or.  These  twigs,  with  specimens  var- 
nished, may  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  of 
many  scientific  gentlemen  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Afler  orystalization 
takes  place  the  liquor  is  drained  off,  and 
the  copperas  is  shoveled  into  the  packing 
rooms.  When  dry  it  is  usually  put  into 
casks  holding  about  half  a  ton  each,  but 
frequently  into  casks  of  every  size. 

The  mine  was  discovered  in  1793,  by 
two  men  who  were  tapping  sap-trees. 
Tradition  says  they  discovered  a  sponta« 
neons  combustion  among  the  leaves,  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  they  (bund  cop« 
peras  in  some  wet  spot  soontaneously 
formed.  The  works  were  nrst  commen- 
ced by  Mr.  Eastman,  but  were  not  sue 
cessfully  prosecuted  until  within  about 
30  years,  when  the  stock  was  taken  up  in 
Boston,  by  the  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  the 
late  energetic  Col.  Binney.  President 
Monroe  visited  the  works  in  his  tour  in 
the  summer  of  1817.  In  1827  the  compa^ 
ny  employed  from  30  to  40  hands  to  make 
about  the  same  quantity  of  copperas  they 
now  make  with  ten  hands.  The  present 
year  they  have  made  one  thousand  tons. 
This,  at  the  present  market  price,  $2,00 
per  cwt.,  amounto  to  $40,000.  Of  this 
sum  they  pay  out  about  $10,000  for 
freight.  They  use  1,500  cords  of  wood 
annually,  though  they  formerly  used 
more.  For  many  years  the  business  was 
continued  under  great  discouragements, 
and  at  a  loss.  The  stock  is  now  valuable* 
In  1624  the  duty  on  copperas  was  fixed 
at  two  cents  per  pound.  The  price  waji 
then  $3,00  per  cwt.  The  British  esUb- 
liabneDta  seat  over  large  quantitiea  in 
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▼esiels,  serving  for  ballast,  hoping  to  glut 
the  market  and  break  down  all  American 
capital  engaged  in  the  business.  Bat  the 
tariff  has  protected  the  manufactnrer  un- 
til Yankee  enterprise  is  nearly  able  to 
compete  with  the  low  priced  labor  of 
Europe.  The  company  now  sell  the  arti- 
cle for  two  cents  per  pound,  after  trans- 
porting it  hundreds  of  miles.  Smoky 
quartz,  hornblende,  garnet,&c.,  are  found 
at  the  mines.  Sulphuret  of  copper  being 
also  found  in  considerable  quantities,  in 
connexion  with  the  sulphuret  of  iron,  or 
copperas  ore,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  work  it  for  the  copper.  In  1829  a  large 
furnace  was  erected,  and  for  several  yeai^ 
the  business  was  carried  on  extensively, 
and  large  quantities  of  copper  were  pro- 
duced, but  the  expenditures  were  such 
that  it  was  not  found  to  be  profitable,and  in 
1639  the  business  was  finally  abandoned.* 

Strafford  is  divided  into  13  school  dis- 
tricts, with  623  scholars,  and  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  in  1810,  with  a  less  popula- 
tion, the  number  of  scholars  was  810. 
There  are  in  town  3  stores,  2  grist  and  9 
saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840. — Horses, 
340  ;  cattle,  2,235 ;  sheep,  12,182 ;  swine, 
1,095;  wheat,  bus.  4,382;  barley,  166; 
oats,  8.460;  rye,  293;  buckwheat,  875; 
Ind.  corn,  6,640;  potatoes,  51,634;  hay, 
tons,  4,909;  sugar,  lbs.  28,485;  wool, 
13,550.     Population,  1,761. 

Stratton,  a  township  in  the  western 
part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  43*^  3' 
and  long.  4**  8*,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Winhali,  east  by  Jamaica  and  Wardsbo- 
rough,  south  by  Somerset  and  west  by 
Sunderland.  It  lies  18  miles  northeast 
from  Bennington  and  22  northwest  from 
Brattleborough.  This  township  was  set- 
tled principally  by  emigrants  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. Among  the  early  settlers 
were  several  families  by  the  name  of 
Morsman  and  Patch.  There  are  two  reli- 
gious societies,  the  Congregational  and 
Baptist.  A  meeting  hottse  was  built  here 
about  the  year  1809,  which  is  occupied 
by  both  denominations.  Bald  mountain 
branch  of  West  river  rises  in  the  eastern 
part,  on  which  are  erected  a  saw  and 
grist  mill,  the  only  mills  in  town.  Deer- 
field  river  rises  in  the  western  part,  and 
rnns  south  into  Somerset.  There  are  two 
natural  ponds;  one  in  the  south  part  call- 
ed Holman*8  pond,  and  the  other  in  the 
northwestern  part,  called  Jones*  pond. 
They  cover  about  100  acres  each.  The 
waters  of  the  former  are  discharged  to  uie 
south  into  Deerfield  river,  and  those  of 
the  latter  to  the  north  into  Winhall  river. 


*  \V«  received  from  Mr.  Morrill  a  pnrticalar  ac- 
eoant  of  the  process  of  obtaining  the  coppor  from 
the  ore,  and  we  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  omit  K 
for  the  ^tMi  of  loOm. 


There  are  in  town  5  school  districts.  5e«- 
tisticsof  1840.— Horses,  49;  cattle,  534; 
sheep,  694 ;  swine,  159 ;  wheat,  bus.  169 ; 
barley,  5;  oats,  543;  rye,  407;  buck- 
wheat, 405 ;  Indian  corn,  141  ;  potatoes, 
942;  hay,  tons,  837;  sugar,  lbs.  2,672; 
wool,  1,637.     Population,  341. 

Strattok  Gore.  Annexed  to  Stratton. 

SuDBURT,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43<*.  47\ 
and  long.  3<*.  54',  and  is  bounded  north 
bv  Wbiting,  east  by  Brandon,  south  by 
Hubbardton,  and  west  by  Orwell,  and  a 
part  of  Benson.  It  lies  47  miles  south 
from  Burlington,  65  north  from  Benning- 
ton, and  43  southwest  from  Montpelier.  It 
was  chartered  August  6th,  1761,  contain- 
ing 13,426  acres.  The  early  settlers  of 
this  township  were  generally  from  Con- 
necticut. The  religious  denominations 
are  bongregationalists  and  Methodists. 
The  Rev.  SHas  Parsons  was  settled  over 
the  Congregational  church  in  Jan.  1806, 
and  was  dismissed  in  1815.  The  Rev. 
Mason  Knapen,  was  settled  in  1819,  and 
dismissed  in  1830 ;  the  Reverend  John 
Thompson,  was  settled  in  1833,  and 
dismissed  Feb.  18,  1838.  This  church 
consists  of  about  45  members.  They 
erected  a  meeting-house  about  the  year 
1 805.  Of  the  Methodist  society,  we  have 
no  particulars.  Otter  creek  touches  upon 
the  eastern  border  of  this  township.  The 
other  streams  are  small.  Hubbardton 
pond  extends  into  the  south  part,  and 
there  are  in  town  several  smaller  ponds, 
of  which  Hinkum  pond  is  the  most  con- 
siderable. On  the  outlet  of  this  pond, 
which  falls  into  Otter  creek^  is  one  saw 
mill,  and  on  the  outlet  of  another  pond, 
which  is  the  source  of  Hubbardton  river, 
is  another  saw  mill.  The  surface  is  un- 
even, and  a  high  ridge  of  land  extends 
through  the  township  near  the  centre 
from  south  to  north.  The  soil  is  gener^ 
ally  a  rich  loam.  The  timber  is  princi- 
pally pine,  beach  and  maple.  There  is  a 
small  village  in  the  westerly  part  of  the 
township,  containing  a  meeting-house,  a 
store,  a  tavern,  and  a  number  of  dwel- 
ling houses.  The  town  contains  7  school 
districts  and  school  houses,  2  saw  miUs, 
2  stores,  2  taverns,  2  tanneries.  StatiS' 
tics  of  1840.-— Horses,  174;  cattle,  964; 
sheep  11,653;  swine,  511  ;  wheat,  bush. 
1,488;  oats,  2,662;  rye,  2,156;  buck- 
wheat, 204 ;  Indian  corn,  3,890  ;  potatoes, 
13,315;  hay,  tons,  3,009;  sugar,  lbs. 
550 ;  wool,  24,718.    Population,  796. 

SuNDERLAM o,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat. 
4',  and  long.  3^  59,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Manchester,  east  by  Stratton,  south  by 
(xlastenbury,  and  wo«t  by  Arlington      It 
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lies  1 5  miles  northeast  frofB-B«nningtoo,87 
southwesterly  from  Montpelier,  and  was 
chartered  July  30,  1761 ,  qontaining  23,040 
acres.  The  settlement  of  the  township 
wcui  commenced  in  1766,  by  Messrs. 
Brownson,  Bradley,  Warrens,  £varts, 
Chipman  and  Webb,  emigrants  from  Con- 
necticnt.  The  town  was  organized  in 
176i),  and  Gen.  Gideon  Brownson  was 
first  town  clerk.  Joseph  Bradley,  £sq. 
was  representative  to  the  first  Legisla- 
ture, and  Col.  Timothy  Brownson  was 
one  of  the  first  councillors.  The  religious 
denominations  are,  Congregationalists, 
and  Methodists.  The  Rev.  Chauncey 
Lee  was  the  first  settled  minister.  He 
was  settled  over  the  Congregational 
church  in  1786,  and  dismissed  in  1795. 
They  haye  a  meeting-house  situated  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  township.  The  Bat- 
tenkill  river  passes  through  the  nojr^hwest- 
em  part  in  a  southwesterly  direction.  On 
this  stream  are  some  fine  alluvial  flats, 
which  are  overflown  every  spring.Roaring 
branch  originates  in  several  large  ponds 
In  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  and  run- 
ning westerly,  unites  with  the  Batten- 
kill,  in  Arlington.*  On  this  stream  are 
several  excellent  situations  A»r  mills  and 

*  We  had  intended  to  insert  entire  in  this  place 
tbe  acconnt  furnished  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Bradley,  of 
WilHsloQ,  of  two  children,  who  were  lost  in  the 
woods  near  this  branch  in  1780,  but  we  are  obliged 
to  omit  it  for  want  of  room.  We  will  however  briefly 
state  the  principal  facts.— On  the  31st  May,  1780, 
two  daogbtors  of  £ldad  Taylor,  of  Sunderland,  Kez- 
Btah,  a|;ed  7,  and  Betsey,  aged  4  years,  wandered 
Into  the  woods.  Not  returning,  the  parents  became 
alarmed  and  commenced  a  search)  which)  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  neighbors,  was  continued  through 
llM  night  without  success.  Tbe  next  day  the  search 
was  continued  by  large  nombers  from  this  and  tbe 
neighboring  towns,  and  was  continued  till  tbe  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon  of  the  third  dav,  when  it  was  re- 
linqaished,and  the  people  who  bad  been  out, collected 
together  with  tbe  view  of  returning  to  their  homes. 
Among  those  was  ors  who  thought  tho  search  should 
Dot  be  abandoned  and  this  was  Bthan  Allbn.  He 
iiiount«d  a  stamp,  and  soon  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
bim.  In  his  laconic  manner,  be  pointed  to  the  fkther 
and  mother  of  the  lost  children— now  petrified  with 
grief  and  despair— bade  each  individual  present,  and 
•specially  those  who  were  parents)  to  make  the  case 
of  these  parents  his  own,  and  then  say  whether  they 
could  go  contentedly  to  their  homes  without  making 
ono  further  effort  to  save  those  dear  little  ones,  who 
were,  probably,  now  alive,  but  perishing  with  hnn- 
mr,  and  spending  their  lost  strength  in  crying  to 
father  and  mother  to  give  them  sometbii^g  to  enu 
A»  he  spake  his  giant  ^ame  was  agitated  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  choeks,  and  in  the  assembly  of 
several  hundred  men,  but  few  eyes  were  dry.  <*  J*ll 
go,  IMI  go'* — was  at  length  heard  from  every  part 
of  the  crowd.  Thev  betook  themselves  to  tbe  woods 
and  before  nigbt  the  lost  children  were  restored  in 
■afbty  to  the  arms  of  the  distracted  parents.  It  ap- 
peared that  the  first  nighttbey  laid  down  at  the  foot 
of  a  large  tree,  and  the  aecond  thev  spent  upon  a 
large  rock.  They  obtainod  plenty  or  drink  fhmi  tbe 
■tream,  hot  were  very  weak  for  the  want  of  ibod. 
They,  however)    both    survived,   and   Betsey,  the 

J  onager,  is  noW)  (July,  1849).  the  wife  of  Captain 
ohn  Munson)  of  Wllliston.    The  elder  was  the  wife 
•r  John  JooM,  and  diad  boom  yaais  ago  at  Willlatoo. 
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other  machinery.  The  soil  consists  of  al- 
luvion, loam  aad  marl.  Near  the  foot  of 
the  Green  Mountains  the  sulphate  of  iron 
is  found  in  considerable  quaiitities.  On 
the  side  of  the  mountain  a  vein  of  lead 
ore  has  been  discovered  in  granular  lime- 
stone. Specimens  of  the  ore  have  been 
analyzed,  which  yielded  60  or  70  per 
ceiU.  of  pure  lead,  and  two  or  three  per 
cent,  of  silver.  The  town  contains  5 
school  districts,  with  a  school  bouse  in 
each,  1  grist  and  6  saw  mills,  1  store,  1 
tavern,  1  tannery  and  1  woollen  facto- 
ry. Statistics  of  18A0. — Horses,  79 ;  cat- 
tle, 467 ;  sheep,  1 ,475 ;  swine,  198  ;  wheat, 
bus.  125  J  oats,  3,506 ;  rye,  952 ;  b.  wheat, 
545;  In.  corn,  1,861;  potatoes,  7,804 
hay,  tone,  1,232 ;  sugar,  lbs.  5,577 ;  wool, 
4,349.     Population,  437. 

Sutton,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part 
of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat.  44*'  38'  and 
long.  4^  56',  and  is  bounded  northeasterly 
by  Westmore,  and  a  part  of  Newark,  east 
by  Burke,  south  by  Lyndon  and  west  by 
Sheffield.  It  lies  38  miles  northeast  from 
Montpelier,  and  13  north  from  Danville. 
It  was  chartered  by  the  name  of  Billy- 
mead,  February  6, 1782,  to  Jonathan  Ar- 
nold ond  associates,  and  contains  23,040 
acres.  In  1812  the  name  was  altered  to 
Sutton.  The  settlement  of  the  township 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1791,  by 
a  Mr.  Hacket,  who  was  soon  after  joined 
by  other  families  from  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Free- 
will Baptists.  Elder  Amos  Beckwith  WM 
ordained  over  the  Baptist  church  in  1804. 
A  meeting  house  was  erected  here  in 
1813.  This  town  has  been  generally 
healthy.  The  epidemic  of  1812,  com- 
menced about  the  10th  of  February  of 
that  year.  In  the  space  of  seven  weeks 
there  were  about  60  cases  of  tbe  disease 
and  six  deaths.  The  town  is  watered  by 
two  considerable  branches,  which  unite 
near  the  south  line  of  Burke,  and  join  the 
Passumpsic  river  in  Lyndon.  There  are 
several  ponds,  of  which  Fish  pond  is  the 
largest,  and  it  lies  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner. It  covers  about  200  acres  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Barton  river. 
The  surface  of  the  township  is  generally 
even,  and  considerable  tracts  of  it  is  so 
low  and  wet  as  to  be  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  several  bogs  of  marl  in 
this  township.  The  town  is  divided  into 
7  school  districts,  and  contains  several 
mills  and  other  machinery.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  280;  cattle,  1,569;  sheep, 
3,994;  swine,  1,145;  wheat,  bush.  2,876  j 
barley,  1,166;  oats,  13,538;  >ve,  49;  b*k 
wheat,  2,126 ;  Ind.  com,  1 ,372 ;  potatoes, 
61,175;    hay,  tons,  3,068;    sugar,  Ibe. 
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86,430;   wool,   lbs.  7,756.      Popnlat'ton, 
1,068. 

SwAifToir,  a  post  town  in  Franklin 
county,  18  in  lat.  44<'  53'  and  lon^.  3<^54', 
and  is  bounded  north  by  Highgate,  east 
by  Sheldon  and  Fairfield,  south  by  St. 
Albans  and  west  by  lake  Champlain, 
which  separates  it  from  Alburgh  and 
North  Hero.  It  lies  30  miles  north  from 
Burlington,  and  50  northwest  from  Mont- 
pelier,  and  was  chartered  October  17, 
1763,  containing  23,040  acres.  Novem- 
ber 3, 1836,  all  Uiat  part  of  Highgate,  ly- 
ing west  of  Missisco  riyer,  was  annexed 
to  this  township.  Before  the  conquest  of 
Canada  by  the  English,  the  French 
and  Indians  had  a  settlement  at  S wanton 
Falls,  consisting  of  about  50  huts,  and 
had  cleared  some  land  on  which  they 
raised  corn  and  vegetables.  They  had 
also  built  a  church  and  a  saw  mill,  and 
the  channel  cut  through  the  rocks  to  sup- 
ply water  for  the  latter,  still  remains. 
This  place  was  occupied  by  the  Indians 
till  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 
The  first  permanent  settlers  here  were 
John  Hilliker  and  family,  about  the  year 
1787.  They  were  soon  joined  by  other 
■ettlers,  and,  in  1790,  the  town  was  or- 
ganized and  Thomas  Butterfield  was  chos- 
en town  clerk.  There  are  five  religious 
denominations  in  this  township,  viz.  Con- 
gregationalists.  Baptists,  Method  i8ts,Epis- 
copalians,  and  Friends.  The  Congrega- 
tional church  was  organized  January  4, 
1800.  This  church  depended  upon  mis- 
sionary labors  and  stated  supnlies  up  to 
January  13,  1825,  when  the  Rev.  Eben 
H.  Dorman,  the  present  minister,  was 
settled.  The  church  now  consists  of 
about  100  members.  The  present  minis- 
ter of  the  Baptistchurch  is  the  Rev.  Dan- 
iel Sabin.  There  are  two  houses  for 
public  worship  ;  one  erected  in  1816  and 
17,  belonging  to  the  Congregationalists, 
and  Baptists,  and  the  other  m  1822  and 
23  belonging  to  the  Cengregationalists, 
Episcopalians,  Methodists  and  Friends. 
The  most  remarkable  instance  of  longev- 
ity, is  that  of  Walter  Scott,  who  died  here 
in  1815,  aged  110  years.  Missisco  river 
runs  through  the  township,  fertilizing  ~a 
considerable  tract  of  intervale  along  its 
course.  At  the  distance  of  six  miles  ^om 
its  mouth  is  a  fall  of  about  20  feet,  afford- 
ing a  number  of  very  valuable  mill  privi- 
leges. The  river  is  navigable  from  this 
fan  to  the  lake  for  vessels  of  50  tons  bur- 
then. McQuam  creek,  which  flows  from 
Missisco  river  into  the  lake,  several  miles 
south  of  the  principal  mouth  of  the  river, 
forms  a  delta  called  Hog  Island,  which  be- 
longs to  this  town.  Besides  these  there 
are  several  small  streanui  which  flow  in 


Aifiermt  directionB.  Alrag  the  riter  tlie 
land  is  low  and  moist.  Furtbw  back  it 
becomes  more  elevated,  dry  and  Mndy, 
and  is  timbered  principally  with  pine,  la 
the  southern  part  the  soil  is  gravelly  and 
timbered  with  hard  wood.  The  north- 
western part  is  marshy,  and  during  the 
summer  season  ia  the  favorite  resort  oi 
wild  ducks,  geese,  cranes  and  other  wa- 
terfowl. Bog  iron  ore  of  an  exoelleni 
quality  is  found  in  the  north  ^art  of  tfa^ 
townahip.  As  yet  but  little  of  it  has  been 
wrought  here,  but  large  quantities  have 
been  transported  and  wrought  at  the  fur- 
naces in  Sheldon,  Highgate  and  Ver- 
^ennes.  Marble,  also,  of  a  fine  quality  is 
found  here  in  abundance.  It  covers  aa 
area  of  more  than  300  acres,  and  extends 
to  an  unknown  depth.  It  is  generally 
found  at  the  distance  of  from  two  to  eiglU 
feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  detached 
from  its  original  bed  in  large  blocks  by 
blasting,  and  these  are  conveyed  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  mills  at  Swanton  falls. 
Here  they  are  sawn  into  slabs  or  pieces  of 
any  required  dimensions.  The  marble  is 
of  a  beautiful  black,  or  light  blue  cloudy 
color,  according  to  the  quarries  from 
which  it  is  Ikken.  It  is  manufactured  in- 
to various  forms  and  articles,  which  are 
transported  by  water  to  Albany,  New 
York  and  other  markets.  There  are  3 
post  offices,  designated  as  Swaton  Falls» 
Swanton  Centre  and  East  Swanton.  At 
Swanton  Falls  is  a  flourishing  village  sit- 
uated on  both  sides  of  Missisco  river,  5 
miles  from  its  mouth,  but  only  1  mile  from 
the  lake  in  a  direct  line.  It  contains  s 
meeting  house,  2  school  houses,  3tavems» 
5  stores,  1  grist  mill  and  4  saw  mills,  1 
woollen  factory,  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  marble,  and  about  75  dwelling 
houses.  The  ground  on  which  the  vil- 
lage is  situated,  is  elevated,  pleasant  and 
healthy.  There  are  in  town  16  schools^ 
8  stores,  2  tanneries,  besides  the  mills 
and  other  machinery.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  443;  cattle,  2,000  ;  sheep,  11,000; 
swine,  1,206;  wheat,  bush.  4,290;  oats, 
11,275;  rye,  1,388;  buck-wheat,  807; 
Ind.  corn,  7,184  ;  potatoes,  46,264  ;  hay, 
tons,  4,920;  sugar,  lbs.  10,474;  wooL 
22,759.    Population,  2,313. 

Thetford,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat. 
43''  50'  and  long.  4''  43*,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Fairlee  and  West  Fairlee,  east 
by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Lyme,  N.H.,  south  by  Norwich,  and 
west  by  Strafibrd.  It  lies  34  miles  south- 
east from  Montpelier,  28  northeasterly 
fVom  Windsor,  and  was  chartered  Aug. 
12,  1761,  conUining  26,260  aorss.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  here  ta  1764 
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%f  John  ChanlMriain,  from  Hebron,  Ct. 
The  next  ytu  he  was  joined  by  two  oth- 
er families,  one  by  the  name  of  Baldwin, 
nnd  the  other  by  the  name  of  Hoaford. 
Samnel,  the  son  of  John  Chamberlain  was 
the  first  English  child  born  in  town 
John  Chamberlain  was  nick -named  Quail 
John,  Bein^  industrions  and  somewhat 
pwrsimonions,  he  aconmulated  considera- 
ble property,  and  his  fame  has  been  per- 
petuated in  the  following  stama. 

**Old  Oaall  John  wtt  th*  flrat  that  ctsM  on. 

Am  poor  m  a  ealf  io  the  apriof : 
But  Mw  be  is  rich  as  Ooveroor  Fltoh,* 

And  live<  like  a  lord  or  a  kinf  .'* 

The  first  meeting  of  the  proprietors 
held  in  this  township,  was  at  the  bouse  of 
Abner  Chamberlain,  May  10, 1768.  The 
town  was  not  organized  till  1768,  and  Ab- 
ner Howard  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
The  Congregation alists  are  the  most  nu- 
merous denomination  of  Christians.  Their 
first  settled  minister  was  the  Her.  Clem- 
ent Suraaer.  He  graduated  at  Tale  Col- 
lege in  1758,  settled  at  Keene  June  Xlth, 
1^1,  was  dismissed  April  30,  1772,  and 
installed  at  Thetford  in  1773.  He  became 
a  tory  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
went  to  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  where  he  be- 
came a  Universaust  preacher,  and  contin- 
ued such  till  his  death.  From  the  time 
of  Sumner's  leaTine  Thetford  till  the  ar- 
rival of  Dr.  Asa  Burton,  in  1778,  the 
church  was  without  a  pastor.  Dr.  Burton 
was  born  at  Stonington,  Ct.,  August  25, 
1752,  came  to  Norwich  with  his  &ther  in 
1766,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in 
1777,  read  divinity  with  Pros.  Wheelock, 
commenced  preaching  at  Thetford  in 
1776,  was  ordained  there  in  Jan.,  17711, 
and  continued  there  till  his  death,  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1836,  at  the  age  of  84  years. 
The  Congregational  society  has  a  meet- 
ing house  situated  in  a  village  near  the 
centre  of  the  township.  There  has  been 
a  Baptist  church  organized  here,  but  it  is 
small.  This  township  is  watered  by  Om- 
pompanoosuc  river,  which  raB9  throogh 
it  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  and  by  a 
lar|fe  branch,  which  rises  in  Straffi>rd  and 
suites  with  the  Ompompanoosue  in  the 
south  part  of  the  township.  Both  these 
streams  afford  fine  mill  privileges.  About 
half  of  Fairlee  lake  lies  in  the  north  part 
of  the  township,  and  there  are  several 
smaller  ponds.  One  of  these  covers  about 
nine  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the  eastern 
part,  about  four  rods  from  the  west  bank 
of  Connecticut  river,  which  is  in  this 
place  more  than  100  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  river.  It  is  fed  by  no  stream,  nor 
IS  there  any  stream  issuing  from  it.    It  is 

*  AUoiton  U  hsro  aads  to  the  Ooreroor  of  Coo  ' 


vary  deep,  and  in  summer  falls  2  or  3  fiset. 
It  contains  large  quantities  of  perch  and 
other  fish.  The  road  passes  between  the 
pond  and  the  river.  A  small  vein  of  ga- 
lena, or  the  sulphuret  of  lead,  has  been 
discovered  here.  The  mine  is  situated 
about  100  rods  northeasterly  from  the 
meeting  house,  on  the  south  side  of  a  hill. 
The  surface  of  Thetford  is  uneven,  and 
in  some  parts  rocky.  There  are  in  tow« 
three  small  villages,  two  of  which  are  sit- 
uated on  the  Ompompanoosue,  and  the 
other  near  the  centre  of  the  township. 
The  latter  is  the  most  important,  and  con- 
tains a  meeting  house,  an  academy,  a  tav* 
em,  several  stores,  and  a  number  of  hand« 
some  dwelling  houses.  Thetford  Acade- 
my was  incorporated  and  established  here 
in  1819.  The  average  number  of  scholart 
is  from  40  to  50.  There  are  in  town  17 
school  districts,  a  small  woollen  factory, 
&o.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  476 1 
cattle,  2,256;  sheep,  13,604;  swine,  1,- 
351;  wheat,  bus.  3,635;  barley,  1,020; 
oato,  19,710;  rye,  2,499;  buckwheat,  2,- 
289 ;  Ind.  com,  15,628;  poUtoes,  58,957; 
hay,  tons,  4,978 ;  sugar,  lbs.  21,288;  wool. 
25,798.    Population,  2,065. 

TiiTMOUTH,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43  27* 
and  long.  4^  2*,  and  is  bounded  north  bv 
Clarendon  and  Ira,  east  by  Wallingford, 
south  by  Danby,  and  west  by  Wells  and 
Middletown.  it  lies  41  miles  north  from 
Bennington,  eight  sooth  from  RutUnd, 
and  was  chartered  September  15,  1761, 
to  Joseph  Hooker  and  others,  containing, 
originally,  23,040  acres.  Its  size  has  since 
been  reduced,  by  contributing  to  neigh- 
ing townships,  about  one  third.  The  set- 
tlement was  commenced  here  about  the 
?ear  1770.  Among  the  first  settlers  were 
*homas  Peck  and  John  McNeal.  This 
town  was  organised  March  11, 1777,  and 
Charles  Brewster  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
On  the  17th  of  February  of  this  year  the 
inhabitants  of  Tinmeoth  had  a  meeting 
and  **  voted  aet  to  raise  money  towards 
paying  Seth  Warner's  regiment.*'  Soon 
afier,  the  following  oath  of  allegiance  was 
imposed  upon  the  fireemen  of -this  town. 
^  You  each  of  you  swear,  by  the  living 
God,  that  you  believe  for  yourselves,  that 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  hath  not  any 
right  to  command,  or  authority  in  or  oyer 
the  States  of  America,  and  that  vou  do 
not  hold  yourselves  bound  to  yield  any 
allegiance  or  obedience  to  him  within  the 
same,  and  that  ^ou  will,  to  the  utmost  of 
your  power,  maintain  and  defend  the  free- 
dom, independence  and  privileges  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  against  all 
open  enemies,  or  traitors,  or  conspiratonT 
whatsoever;  so  help  you  'God.'^    The 
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Congregational  church,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  only  church  in  town,  was 
organised  in  1780,  and  bat  had  the  fol- 
lowing settled  ministers  :  the  Rev.  fienj. 
Osborn  from  Sept.  25,  1780,  to  Oct.  II, 
1787 ;  Rey.  William  Boies  from  Feh.  2tf, 
1804,  to  July  15,  1818;  Rev.  Stephen 
Martindale  from  Jan.  6,  1819,  to  Feb.  6, 
1832,  and  the  Rev.  Rufus  C.  Clapp,  the 
present  minister,  since  Sept.  18,  1839. 
Between  1832  and  1839  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Williams  labored  here  more  than  4  years. 
This  church  consists  at  present  of  57 
members.  An  Episcopal  church,  by  the 
name  of  St.  Stephen's  pkurck,  is  organ- 
ised here,  and  now  consists  of  16  mem- 
bers, but  has  no  settled  minister.  There 
are  some  Methodists  here,  who  have 
preaching  a  part  of  the  time.  There  is  no 
meeting  aouse  excepting  that  belonging 
to  the  CongregationaJists,  which  is  a  neat, 
convenient  building,  erected  in  1836. 
The  situation  of  the  town  is  elevated  and 
healthy.  Mrs.  Abigail  Carpenter  died 
here  in  Jan.,  1817,  aged  100  years  and  6 
months.  The  Hon.  Thomas  Porter  lived 
here  from  1779  to  about  1832,  and  died  at 
Granville,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  IB33^  aged  99 

{ears  and  3  months.  Mrs.  Rossetter  and 
Irs.  Pean  died  here  in  1820,  aged  about 
96,  and  the  Hon.  Nath'l  Chipman  is  still 
living  here  at  the  age  of  90.  The  epi- 
demic of  1813  was  very  mortal.  Furnace 
brook,  or  Little  West  river,  rises  from  a 
small  pond  in  the  south  part  of  the  town- 
ship, and  runs  nearly  north  through 
Clarendon,  and  unites  with  Otter  creek 
in  Rutland,  A  dam  was  formerly  erected 
oir  this  stream,  near  the  north  line  of  the 
town,  which  caused  the  water  to  flow 
back  for  the  distance  of  three  miles,  and 
the  pond  was,  in  some  places,  half  a  mile 
in  width.  In  this  pond  the  fish  multiplied 
and  became  remarkably  numerous  and 
large.  About  the  year  1815,  this  dam 
was  taken  away,  and  the  furnace,  which 
stood  upon .  it,  was  removed  further  up 
the  stream  near  the  centre  of  the  town- 
ship, where  it  was  in  operation  till  1837, 
when  it  ceased.  Poultney  river  waters 
the  western  part.  There  are  two  ranges 
of  hills  or  mountains  extending  through 
the  township  from  south  to  north,  one  on 
each  side  of  Furnace  brook.  Several 
quarries  of  fine  marble  have  been  opened, 
and  iron  ore  is  found  in  abundance  in  sev- 
eral places.  The  town  contains  6  school 
districts,  besides  forming  parts  of  three 
more  with  adjoining  towns,  3  saw  mills, 
1  store,  1  •tavem  and  1  tannery.  Statis- 
Hes  of  1840.— Horses,  179 ;  caUle,  2,059 ; 
sheep,  5,215;  swine,  589;  wh^t,  bush. 
1,441 ;  oats,  7,555 ;  rye,  3,363 ;  Ind.  corn, 
8»8^ ;  potatoes,  10,750 ;  hay ,  tons,  3^87 ; 


sugar,  lbs.  19,555 ;  wool,  10,759.    Popa- 
lation,  781. 

T0MLINS04.    Name  altered  to  Grafton, 
October  31, 1791.     See  Grafton, 

TopSHAM,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat.  44<=*  8' 
and  long.  4®  45',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Groton,  east  by  Newbury,  south  by  Cor- 
inth, and  west  by  Orange.  It  lies  19 
miles  southeast  from  Montpelier,  and  47 
north  from  Windsor.  It  was  charteied 
June  17, 1763.  The  settlement  was  com- 
menced about  the  year  1781,  by  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  Thomas  McKeith  and  Sam- 
uel Farnuro.  In  1783  they  were  joined 
by  Robert  Mann,  Samuel  Thompson  and 
John  Crown:  and,  in  1784,  by  Lemuel 
Tabor.  The  first  settlers  were  generally 
fVom  New  Hampshire.  Lemuel  Tabor 
built  the  first  saw  mill  here  in  1784,  and 
the  first  grist  mill  in  1787.  The  town  was 
organized  March  15,  1790,  and  Lemuel 
Tabor  was  the  first  town  clerk,  which  of- 
fice he  held  33  out  of  the  34  snoceeding 
years.  It  was  first  represented  in  the 
general  assembly,  in  I0OI,  by  William 
Thompson.  The  religious  denominattoas 
are  Congregational ists.  Freewill  fiapUsts, 
Baptists,  Universalists  and  Methodists. 
The  Rev.  Stillman  Morgan  is  minister  of 
the  Congregational  church.  Elders  Wil- 
liam and  El^r  Sanborn  of  the  Baptist,  and 
£lder  A.  Shipman  of  the  Freewill  Baptist. 
A  town  house,  which  has  been  occupied 
as  a  meet'mg  house,  was  erected  here  in 
1806.  The  township  is  watered  princi- 
pally by  the  head  branches  of  Wait's  riv- 
er, several  of  which  are  considerable  mill 
streams.  The  surface  is  very  aneven, 
and  much  of  it  stony.  The  rocks  are 
principally  granite.  The  timber  is  maple, 
beech,  birch,  spruce  and  hemlock.  There 
are  in  town  1 7  school  districts  and  school 
houses,  7  saw,  3  fulling  and  4  grist 
mills,  1  carding  machine,  2  stores,  and 
3  tanneries.  ^tUistics  of  1840.— Hor9> 
es,  350 ;  cattle,  2,591  ;  sheep,  6,111  ; 
swine,  1,457  ;  wheat,  bus.  5,576 ;  barley, 
470 ;  oats,  18,215 ;  rye,  164 ;  buckwheat, 
487;  Ind.  corn,  5,653 ;  potatoes,  63,179; 
hay,  tons,  4,294  ;  sugar,  lbs.  31,645 ; 
wool,  8,961.    Population,  1,745. 

TowNSHxiTD,  a  post  town  in  the  oentral 
part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat.  43*^  3* 
and  long.  4^  24',  and  is  hounded  north  by 
Grafton  and  Athens,  east  by  Athens  and 
Brookline,  south  by  Newfane,  and  west 
by  Windham,  Jamaica  and  Wardsboro*. 
It  lies  28  miles  northeast  from  Benning- 
ton, and  12  northwesterly  fVom  Brattle- 
borough  ;  and  was  chartered  June  20, 
1753,  containing,  originally,  about  93,000 
acres.  In  1840  the  town  of  Acton  was 
annexed  to  it.    The  first  settlement  was 
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CMUMnoed  io  1761«  by  Jodieph  Tyler, 
who  was  soon  joined  by  John  Ilazletine, 
whose  mother  lived  to  the  sffe  of  104 
years,  and  others,  from  Upton,  Ms.  The 
first  town  meeting  was  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1771.  Joseph  Tyler  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  The  religions  denominations 
are  Ckingregationalists,  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists and  Universalists.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Dudley  was  the  first  settled  minister.  He 
was  ordained  over  the  Congregational 
church  June  36, 1777,  and  dismissed  about 
the  year  1780.  This  church,  having  be 
come  extinct,  was  reomnized  in  1792, 
andkthen  consisted  of  15  members.  The 
ministers  since  that  time  have  been  the 
following:  Rev.  Luke  Whitcomb  from 
Aug.  30, 1815  to  his  death,  Jan.  2, 1821 ; 
Rev.  Philetus  Clark  from  Nov.  21,  1821, 
to  July  6, 1824 ;  Rev.  James  Kimball  from 
Jan.  13, 1825,  to  Oct.  6,  1830;  and  Rev. 
Horatio  N.  Graves,  the  present  minister, 
who  was  settled  Feb.  3, 1833.  The  pres- 
ent minister  of  the  Baptist  church  is  the 
Rev.  Wm.  D.  Upham,  who  has  been  set- 
tled here  3  or  4  years.  There  are  two 
villages,  whose  post  office  designations 
are  Townshend  and  West  Townshend. 
The  former  is  a  flourishing  village,  con- 
taining a  Baptist  and  Congregational 
meeting  house,  the  former  built  in  1838, 
the  latter  in  1790,  3  stores,  a  number  of 
mechanics'  shops,  and  about  40  dwelling 
houses.  The  Leland  Classical  and  Eng- 
lish School  is  located  here.  It  is  a  flour- 
ishing institution.  The  building  is  of 
brick,  54  feet  by  36,  together  with  a  large 
boarding  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  pupils.  In  the  west  village  is  a  meet- 
ing house,  built  in  1816,  but  no  settled 
minister.  There  are  now  living  in  this 
township  two  persons  who  are  between 
90  and  100  years  of  age.  Among  the 
early  and  distinguished  inhabitants  of  this 
township  may  l^  mentioned  the  late  Gen. 
Samuel  Fletcher.  He  was  born  at  Grof- 
tpn,  Mass.,  in  1745.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  contest  between 
the  British  and  French  colonies,  in  which 
service  he  continued  one  year.  On  his 
return  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  black- 
gmith,  which  he  followed  about  four  years, 
when  he  married  a  young  lady  with  a 
handsome  property,  and,  resigning  the 
sledge,  removed  to  Towoshena  to  wield 
the  axe  among  the  trees  of  the  forest.  In 
1775  he  joined  the  American  standard  at 
Bunker's  hill,  with  rank  of  orderly  ser- 

feant.  He  returned  to  Townshend  in 
anuar^  following,  where  he  was  made 
a  captain  of  militia.  He  was,  at  this  time, 
principal  lesder  in  the  oonaty  convention, 
and  was  ordered,  as  captain,  to  raise  as 
iMay  miuttte  men  as  possible  in  his  vi*l 


ciail^,  who  were  to  hold  themselves  im 
readiness  to  march  at  the  beat  of  the 
drum.  His  whole  company  volunteered, 
and  in  1777,  they  marched  to  Ticonde- 
roga  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
American  army,  which  was  there  be* 
sieged.  On  thn  expedition,  with  13  vol- 
unteers, he  attacked  a  British  detachment 
of  40  men,  killed  one  and  took  seven  pris- 
oners, without  sustaining  any  loss  him- 
self. He  soon  after  received  a  Major's 
commission,  and  continued  in  the  service 
till  after  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  After 
his  return,  he  rose  through  Uie  different 
grades  of  office  to  that  of  Major  Gteneral 
of  militia,  which  office  he  held  six  years. 
He  was  several  years  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  and,  in  1788,  was  ap- 
pointed high  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Windham,  which  office  he  held  18  years 
successively,  and  he  was  three  years  a 
judge  of  the  county  court.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 15,  1814,  aged  about  70  years. 
The  surface  of  this  townsfarip  is  generally 
uneven,  and  many  of  the  hills  are  hign 
and  steep.  West  river  runs  through  the 
township  in  a  southeasterly  direction.  It 
is  a  very  rapid  stream,  and  is  about  ten 
rods  in  width.  Along  its  banks  are  some 
fine  tracts  of  intervfUe.  There  are  also 
several  brooks,  which  afford  good  mill 
seats.  The  town  contains  9  school  dis- 
tricts and  school  houses,  2  grist,  1  fulling 
and  4  saw  mills,  4  stores,  2  taverns,  1  trip 
hammer,  and  2  tanneries.  Staiistiee  if 
I840.~-Horses,  326 ;  cattle,  2,669 ;  sheep, 
8,890;  swine,  1,055;  wheat,  bus.  2,025; 
barley,  li6;  oaU,  8,936;  rye,  1,823; 
buckwheat,  808 ;  Indian  com,  7,946 ;  po« 
tatoes,  41,488;  hay,  tons,  4,178-;  sugar, 
lbs.  10,460 ;  wool,  17,276.  Population, 
1,515. 

Trout  Rivxr,  is  formed  in  Montgom- 
ery, by  the  union  of  south  and  east  branch, 
the  former  rising  in  Avery's  gore,  and 
the  latter  in  Westfield.  The  junction  is 
formed  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town,  from  which  the  river 
takes  a  northwest  course,  and,  after  run- 
ning about  four  miles,  passes  through  the 
northeast  corner  of  Enosbur^h,  into  Mis- 
sisco  river  near  the  south  line  of  Berk- 
shire. Trout  river  receives,  in  its  course, 
a  number  of  tributary  streams,  affords 
seveml  valuable  mill  privilegea,-  and  fer- 
tilizes a  handsome  tract  of  intervale.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Gray,  an  Episcopalian  clergy- 
man, was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross 
this  river  to  attend  a  funeral,  during  a  re- 
markable freshet  in  the  fall  of  1822.  He 
was  a  man  respected  and  beloved,  and  his 
loss  was  much  lamented. 

Trot,  a  post  town  in  the  north  part  of 
Orleans  oooatyi  isijilat.44^55'  and  long. 
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4^  d6\  and  is  bounded  north  hj  Potton, 
Can.,  east  by  Newport,  south  by  Lowell, 
and  west  by  Westfield  and  Jay.  It  lies 
47  miles  northeasterly  fVom  Montpelter. 
This  township  is  eleven  miles  and  a  half 
lon^  fVom  north  to  south.  The  length  of 
the  north  line  is  nearly  five  miles,  and 
that  of  the  south  nearly  two,  and  the 
township  contains  about  23,000  acres. 
This  township  was  (ptmted  in  two  sepa- 
rate gores.  The  south  part  was  charter- 
ed to  John  Kelley,  Oct.  13, 1792,  and  the 
north  half  to  Samuel  Avery.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  about  the  year  1600, 
by  emigrants  from  different  towns  on 
Cfonnecticut  river.  During  the  late  war 
with  Great  Britahi,  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants left  the  town.  A  part  of  th^m,  how- 
ever, returned  after  the  war,  and  the  set- 
tlement has  since  advanced  with  consid- 
erable rapidity.  The  town  was  organized 
March  30, 1802,  and  was  then  called  Mis- 
•isco.  Curtis  Elkins  was  the  first  town 
clerk.  This  township  is  well  watered  b^ 
Missisco  river,  which  runs  through  it 
near  the  western  border  from  south  to 
north,  and  by  several  of  its  tributaries. 
The  fUls,  on  the  Missisco,  in  the  north 
part,  are  a  considerable  curiosity.  Here 
the  river  precipiutes  itself  down  a  ledge 
of  rocks  about  70  feet  these  falls  and 
the  deep  still  water  below,  present  a  grand 
and  interesting  spectacle,  when  viewed 
fVom  a  rock,  which  projects  over  them, 
190  feet  in  perpendicular  height.  The 
•oil  is  in  general  a  strong  loam,  suitable 
for  g^ass  and  most  kinds  of  grain.  The 
■urface  is  generally  level,  and  along  the 
river  are  tracts  of  intervale  of  considerable 
extent  and  fertility.  The  principal  rocks 
are  chlorite  and  mica  slate,  serpentine, 
limestone  and  steatite.  About  10  years 
ago  an  immense  mass  of  iron  ore  of  an 
excellent  quality  was  discovered  in  this 
town  a  short  distance  to  the  eastward  of 
Missisco  river.  A  fVimace  and  forge  have 
been  erected,  which  produce  annually 
'about  400  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  several 
tons  of  wrought  iron.  The  quantity  of 
ore  is  inexhaustible.  The  timber  is  most- 
ly maple,  birch,  beech,  spruce  and  hem- 
lock, with  some  pine.  There  are  here  3 
post  offices,  denominated  Troy,  North 
Troy,  and  Troy  Furnace,  around  each  of 
which  is  a  sm<ul  village.  The  town  con- 
tains 8  schools,  4  saw,  3  grist  and  2  ful- 
ling mills,  4  stores.  Statiaties  of  1840.—- 
Horses,  195;  cattle,  1,066;  sheep,  2,995 
■wine,  632 ;  wheat,  bus.  923 ;  bariey,  132 ; 
oaU,  6,592;  rye,  511;  buckwheat,  1,336; 
Ind.  corn,  1,886 ;  poUtoes,  30,880 ;  hay, 
tons,  2,192;  sugar,  lbs.  19,066;  wool,  5,- 
944.  Population,  816. 
TuNBaiooB,  a  post  town  in  the  aoirth 


part  of  Orange  eounty,  is  tn  lat.  43»  54' 
and  long.  4^  33',  and  is  boonded  north  by 
Chelsea,  east  by  Strafford,  sonth  by  Rot- 
alton,  and  west  by  Randolph.  It  ties  30 
miles  north  from  Windsor,  and  26  south- 
east  fVom  Montpelier.  It  was  chartered 
Sept.  3, 1761,  to  Abraham  Root,  Obadiah 
Noble,  and  others,  containing  23,040  •- 
ores.  The  settlement  of  the  township 
was  commenced  about  the  year  1776,  by 
James  Lyon,  Moses  Ordway  and  otherst 
emigrants  from  New-Hampshire.  Jametf 
Lyon,  jr.,  was  bom  January  25, 1780,  and 
was  the  first  child  born  in  town.  Tbn 
Indians  passed  through  the  township,  aft 
the  time  they  visited  Roy  alton,  and  took 
one  or  two  prisoners  here.  The  town 
was  organized  in  March,  1786,  and  A. 
Stedraan  was  first  town  clerk.  The  town 
was  first  represented  in  1787,  by  Seth 
Austin,  who  was  also  the  first  captain  of 
militia  and  the  first  justice  of  the  peace. 
About  this  time  the  ingress  of  inhabitants 
was  so  great  that  grain  could  not  be  pro- 
cured for  their  support,  and  they  were  re- 
duced almost  to  a  state  of  starvation. 
Since  that  time  the  inhabitants  have  been 
generally  blessed  with  a  competency. 
The  religious  denominations  aie  Congre- 

fationalists.  Freewill  Baptists,  Metho- 
ists  and  Universalists.  The  first  settled 
minister  was  the  Rev.  David  H.  WiUia- 
ton.  He  was  ordained  over  the  Congre- 
gational church,  June  26,  1793,  and  dis- 
missed in  J802.  The  Rev.  Jacob  AUen 
September,  1813,  and  dismissed  in  1821. 
The  Rev.  Joseph  Thatcher,  the  present 
minister  was  settled  in  April  1838.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized 
Feb.  5, 1792.  In  1836  and  7  the  society 
built  a  new  meeting  house,  which  was 
dedicated  June  14, 1837.  April  19, 1838, 
this  building  was  consumed  by  fire.  A 
new  house  was,  however,  immsdiateU 
erected  which  was  dedicated  July  25, 
1839.  This  church  coosisU  of  52  mem- 
bers. The  Methodistn  have  a  good  brick 
meeting  house  at  ths  lower  village,  built 
in  1833.  The  Freewill  Baptists  have 
one  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  town  built 
in  1808.  Their  miniitaris  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Hacket.  A  union  honst  was  finished  al 
the  upper  village  in  1840.  The  meting 
house  near  the  sentre  was  built  in  1797, 
and  is  now  prinsi^lly  nsed  as  a  town 
bouse.  There  are  three  small  viila^ 
situated  on  the  first  branch  of  White  nv- 
er,  called  the  Centre,  the  Upper  and  Low- 
er village,  of  which  the  CaUreU  larfest, 
containing  1  meeting  house,  2  stores,  1 
tavern,  1  grist,  l  saw  and  1  fuUii^  nuU, 
trip  hammer  d^e.,  also  1  clergy num,  1  at- 
immey  and  1  physieian.  Among  the  in- 
stanoes  of  longevity  UMf  be  montionpd 
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tlmt  of  Daniel  Hunt,  who  died  here  aged 
100  years,  Daniel  Hopkins,  who  died  here 
in  1818,  aged  100  years,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
White,  who  died  in  1822,  aged  -05  years. 
This  town  has  never  experienced  any  re* 
markable  season  of  mortality.  The  town- 
ship is  watered  by  the  fiirst  branch  of 
White  riTer,  whieh  runs  through  it  from 
Borth  to  sooth,  near  the  centre.  There 
are,  on  this  stream,  seyeral  very  good 
mill  seats,  which  are  already  occupied. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  deep,  rich  loam, 
and  alonjp  the  branch  is  some  interyale. 
The  sornce  of  the  township  is  uneven, 
iHToken,  and  the  elevations  are  abrupt. 
There  is  a  medicinal  spring  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  the  township,  the  waters  of 
which  are  impregnated  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  They  have  been  considerably 
resorted  to  by  persons  afflicted  with  cnta- 
Deous  complaints,  and  have  been  found 
beneficial.  There  are  in  town  5  meeting 
houses,  19  school  districts,  2  grist  10  saw 
and  3  fulling  mills,  2  carding  machines, 
4  stores,  1  tavern,  2  tanneries,  1  woollen 
factory,  besides  the  usual  mechanics. 
StoHsties  <ff  1840.— Horses,  376  ;  cattle, 
8,185;  sheep,  8,890;  swine,  1,345;  wheat, 
bus.  3,310;  barley,  175;  oato,  13,305; 
rye,  655;  buckwheat,  1,415;  Indian  com, 
7f3aO ;  potatoes,  67,705 ;  hay,  tons,  3,430 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  31,670;  wool,  18,905.  Popu 
lation,  1,811. 

ToRiiBRSBUROR.    See  Chelsea. 

Tyson  Forkace.    See  Plymouth. 

UifDBRHiLL,  a  post  towu  in  the  north< 
eastern  part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in 
lat.  440  33'  and  long.  4«  7\  and  is  bound- 
ed northerly  by  Cambridge,  easterly  by 
Mansfield,  southerly  by  Jericho,  and  west- 
erly Inr  Westford.  It  lies  15  miles  north- 
east from  Burlington,  and  26  northwest 
from  Montpelier.  It  was  chartered  June 
8,  1763,  to  Joseph  Sacket  and  others, 
eontaining  23,040  acres.  In  1839  the 
western  part  of  Mansfield  was  annexed  to 
it.  The  settlement  of  the  township  was 
eommenced  about  the  year  1786,  the  first 
surveys  having  been  made  in  1785.  The 
town  was  organized  March  9,  1795,  and 
William  Barney  was  the  first  town  clerk, 
and  also  the  first  representative,  chosen 
the  same^year.  The  religious  denomina- 
tions are  Congregationalists  and  Metho- 
dists. The  Congregational  church  was 
organised  in  December,  1802.  And  they, 
in  1804,  settled  the  Rev.  James  Parker, 
who  was  dismissed  in  1812.  The  Rev. 
N.  B.  Dodge  was  settled  in  1814,  and  dis- 
missed in  1820.  His  successors  have  been 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robinson,  P.  Kingsley, 
and  John  Adams.  The  latter  is  their 
present  minister.  They  have  2  meetp 
tog  houses.     The  sorftce   of  a   large 


portion  of  the  township. is  very  uneven. 
The  timber  is  principally  hard  wood,  in- 
terspersed wilh  spruce  and  hemlock:  The 
streams  are  all  small.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  head  branches  of  Brown's 
river,  which  rise  in  the  sooth  part.  The 
town  contains  8  school  districts  and  school 
bouses,  10  saw  mills,  2  stores  and  1  tavern. 
StaHsUcs  of  1840.— Ilerses,  174;  eaUle, 
1,089;  sheep,  3,361;  swine,  461;  wheat,  bu. 
1,186;  oats,  2,936;  rye,  50;  buc^kwheat, 
310;  Ind.  corn,  1,954;  potatoes,  30,375; 
hay,  tons,  1,556;  sugar,  lbs.  30,827; 
wool,  8,010.     Population,  1,441. 

Umivbrsity  of  Vermost.  See  part 
second,  page  144. 

Verobnnbs,  the  only  city  in  Ver« 
mont,  is  situated  in  lat.  44**.  10',  and  long. 
3<>  43,  and  is  bounded  north  and  east  t^ 
Ferrisburgh,  south  by  Waltham,  and  west 
by  Panton  and  Ferrisburgh.  It  lies  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  Otter  creek 
and  was  incorporated  with  city  privileges 
October  23,  1783,  being  480  by  400  rods 
in  extent.  The  first  meeting  under  its 
charter  was  held  March  12,  1789,  and 
Samuel  Chipman,  jun.  Esq.  was  first 
clerk.  Its  first  Mayor  was  Enoch  Wood- 
bridge,  Esq.  who  was  aflerwards  chief 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was 
chosen  July  ],  J794,  and  the  same  year 
represented-  Vergennes  in  the  tSeneral 
Assembly.  In  1798,  a  large  building  waa 
erected  here  for  a  state  house,  whicn  haa 
since  been  taken  down.  The  first  settle* 
ment  within  the  present  limits  of  Ver^ 


Oroond  plan  of  VorfeoDM. 


a  BpiacoiMil  church  and  Methodift  eb«p«l.  •  Ooo* 
f  rogalional  ehutoh.  f  Milb.  f  Champkin  Araanal. 
e  Iron  Fooadriet. 
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ffeanefl,  WM  m^de  in  176S,  bj  Deftald 
M*lBtoih,  a  ntttye  of  Sooftland,  who  was 
in  the  battle  of  ColMeii.  He  eaae  to 
this  eouiitrj  whh  G^b.  WoUb's  amiy  do- 
ring^  the  French  war,  and  died  Jalj  14 
1808,  aged  84  years.  The  emtfranls,  who 
Bubeeqnently  located  themselrea  here, 
were  principally  from  MaMachosetts, 
CvMinecticat  and  the  soath  parts  of  this 
etate.  The  Congregational  chnreh  was 
formed  Sept.  17,  1793.  The  Rer.  Dan- 
iel C.  Sanders  was  settled  over  it  firom 
June  12,  .1794  to  August  34,  1799;  the 
Rev.  John  Hough  from  March  19,  1807 
to  August  as,  1812 ;  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Lovell  Arom  Oct  22,  1817  to  Nov.  19, 
1835,  and  the  Rev.  Harvey  F.  Leavitt, 
the  present  minister,  was  settled  August 
31,  1836.  This  society  built  a  neat  and 
eoramodioms  house  of  worship  in  1834 
which  was  dedicated  Dec.  23  of  that  year. 
An  Episcopal  society  was  organtsed  here 
in  181 1 ,  whieh  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Parker  Adams  for  2  or  3  years,  but, 
having  become  nearly  extinct,  it  was  re- 
organixed  in  January,!  83d,by  the  name  of 
91.  PmU's  Chwreh,  The  society  shortly 
after  erected  a  neat  chnreh  edifice,  which 
was  consecrated  Jan.  18,  I83&.  The 
Rev.  Charles  Fay  became  rector  of  this 
ohurch  in  1838  and  contiaued  about  three 
yean,  since  which  they  have  had  the 
•ervioes  snceessively  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
A.  T.  Twing,  A.  K.  Putnam,  Z.  Thomp- 
pon,  N.  W.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Greenleaf. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Davis  is  the  present  minister. 
Thete  is  a  respectable  Methodist  sooiety 
here  which  has  erected  a  neat  house 
of  worship  the  present  year,  (1842.) 
Vergennes  has  always  been  healthy, 
having  suffered  as  little  as  almost  any 
f  laoe  of  its  size  in  the  state,  by  sick- 
ness. Otter  creek  passes  through  this 
•ity,  and  at  the  falls  here  are  some  of 
tiie  finest  stands  for  mills  in  the  country. 
At  the  head  of  the  falls  the  stream  is  di- 
vided by  two  small  islands  into  three  chan- 
nels, forming  three  distinct  sets  of  falls 
•f  37  feet.  On  these  falls  a  very  large 
amount  of  machinery  was  put  in  opera- 
tion during  the  non-intercourse  and  war 
with  Great  Britain,  which  consisted  of 
one  bkurt  Aimaee,  one  air  furnace,  eight 
forges,  one  rolling  mill,  one  wire  factory, 
besides  grist,  saw,  and  fulling  mills,  &c. 
During  the  war  177  tons  of  cannon  shoLr 
were  cast  here  for  government.  In  June, 
1816,  most  of  the  iron  works  were  sus- 
pended and  have  since,  only  in  part,  been 
resumed.  The  creek  is  navigable  to  the 
foot  of  the  falls  here,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  for  the  largest  vessels  on  the  lake. 
Its  width  varies  from  14  to  20  rods.  The 
channel  is  so  crooked  in  many  plaeea  as  to 


render  the  navigation  diffienlt  with  ^^ 
most  favoraUe  wind.  To  obviait  this  in' 
eowvenienco  it  was  contemplated  to  co»- 
stract  a  tow  path  along  the  bank  of  tlm 
creek,  by  which  the  navigviion  might  be 
matiy  facilitated.  The  shore  of  Um  creek 
IS  very  bold,  and  vessels  of  30^  toss 
burthen  may  receive  and  discharge  their 
cargoes  at  almost  any  spot  with  the  aaais- 
tance  of  ten  ieet  plank.  The  flotiilai 
commanded  by  the  brave  M'Donough, 
which  captuved  the  British  fleet  in  Platte- 
bnrgh  bay,  on  the  11th  of  September, 1814, 
was  fitted  up  at  this  place.  A  United 
States  Arsenal  was  erected  here  in  1828. 
(86€  part  Mcond,  ptig*  128.^  There  is  no 
place  in  the  sta^  which  affords  greater 
^ilities  for  ship  building.  Vergennes  is 
surrounded  by  a  rich,  fertile  country. 
Its  trade  has  always  been  considerable; 
and  ie  gradually  increasing.  There  are 
regular  lines  of  canal  and  steam-boats  be- 
tween this  place  and  New  York,  and  also 
between  here  aad^  BuflUo,  through  the 
western  canal.  The  city  contains  three 
houses  for  public  worship,  6  attorneys,  3 
phjrsiciaas,  1  hank,  14  dry  goods,  groeeiy 
and  apothecary  stores,  1  book  store,  2 
iron  foundries,  2  flour  mills,  2  saw  mills, 
2  clothiers*  works  and  3  tanneries.  Sfin- 
<ijtic«of  ]840.^HorBes,  96;  cattle,  388; 
sheep,  3,683;  swine,  2^;  wheat,  bi». 
150 ;  oats,  1,330  ;  buckwheat,  50 ;  Indiaa 
corn,  1,463;  potatoes,  3,429;  hay,  tons, 
1,284 ;  wool,  lbs.  9,900.  Popuktion,  1017. 
VBRifOH,  a  small  post  town  in  Wind- 
ham county,  sitoated  in  the  eontbeeet 
comer  of  the  state,  is  in  lat.  43o  4^  and 
long.  4**  28',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Brattleborough,  eaet  by  Connectient  riv- 
er, which  separates  it  from  Hinsdale,  H. 
H.,  south  by  Northfield,  Mass.,  and  west 
by  Guilford.  It  lies  35  miles  nearly  east 
from  Bennington,  and  50  south  from 
Windsor.  This  township  constituted  a 
part  of  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  whieh  was  chai^ 
tered  September  5,  1753,  till  Vermont 
became  a  separate  state.  It  then  became 
the  township  of  Hinsdale  in  Veimonl, 
which  name  was  altered  to  Vernon,  in 
1802.  This  was  one  of  the  first  settled 
townships  in  the  state,  but  the  precise 
time  of  its  commencement  is  not  known. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  were  emi^vnts 
from  Northampton  and  Northfield,  Mass. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  township  encoun- 
tered all  the  danger^  and  solicitudes  of 
Indian  wars,  and  stni^led  with  all  those 
difficulties  and  hardships  which  are  inci- 
dent to  frontier  settlemente.  Fort  Dnm- 
mer  in  Brattleborough,  Hinsdale's  fort  in 
Hinsdale,  and  Bridgeman's  fort  in  this 
township,  were  all  insufficient  to  shield 
the  inhabitants  from  the  incursiotts  of  the 
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iDdiwM.  On  the  d4th  of  Jtme,  1746,  a 
«  pwty  of  90  Indtsne  came  to  Brideeman's 
fbrtf  attacked  a  namber  of  men  who  were 
at  work  in  a  meadow,  killed  Wm.  Rob- 
bins  and  James  Parker,  wonnded  M.  Gil- 
•on  and  Patrick  Roy,  and  made  prisoners 
of  Daa'l  Howe  and  John  Beeman.  Howe 
killed  one  of  the  Indians  before  he  was 
taken.  In  1747,  they  bornt  Bridgeman*s 
forty  killed  several  persons  and  made  oth- 
ers prisoners.  On  the  27th  of  July,  1755, 
the  Indians  ambushed  Caleb  Howe,  Hil- 
kiah  Orout  and  Beuiamin  Gaffield,  as 
they  were  returning  from  their  labor  in 
the  field,  and  then  proceeded  to  Bridge- 
man's  fort,  where  they  made  prisoners  of 
Mrs.  Howe,  Grout  and  Gaffield,  with 
their  children/  Siartwell's  fort  was  built 
here  in  1740,  and  is  now  standing  in  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  and  has  l^en  till 
recently  occupied  as  a  dwelling  house.  It 
is  probably  the  oldest  house  now  standing 
in  the  state.  The  records  of  the  town 
were  accidentally  burnt  in  1797,  and 
therefore  the  time  of  its  organization  can- 
not be  ascertained.  It  was,  however,  be- 
fore the  revolution.  The  Hon.  John 
Bridgeman,  who  has  subsequently  been, 
many  years,  a  judge  in  this  county,  was 
the  first  town  clerk,  and  the  Hon.  Jona- 
than Hunt,  who  was  ailer wards  Lieut. 
Governor  of  the  state,  was  the  first  rep- 
resentative. He  died  June  1, 1623,  aged 
85.  The  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous 
religious  sect.  A  meeting  house  was 
erected  here  in  1802.  Elder  David  New- 
man, a  Baptist,  has  officiated  a  number  of 
jrears.  The  Rev.  Bunker  Gay,  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  was  ordained  over  this 
town  and  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  in  1764,  and 
disDMSsed  in  1802.  The  epidemic  of  1813 
was  very  distressing  in  this  town.  About 
one  fiflh  of  the  inhabitants  were  afflicted 
with  it,  and  about  one  thirtieth  part  died. 
There  were  21  deaths,  mostly  of  children 
and  youth,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  four  died  in  the  space  of  24  hours. 
Doct.  Cyrus  Washburn  was  the  first,  and 
has  ever  since  been  the  only  regfular  phy- 
sician in  town.  He  has  been  in  success- 
ful practice  here  about  40  years.  The 
streams  in  this  township  are  all  small. 
White  lily  pond  covers  about  100  acres. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the 
township  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  is 
dry,  stony  and  thin,  except  some  small 
tracts  of  intervale  along  Connecticut  riv- 
er, which  are  very  fertile.  In  the  western 
part  are  some  quarries  of  excellent  slate. 
The  original  growth  of  timber,  on  the 
mountains,  has  long  since  been  de- 
stroyed by  fires,  and  a  young  and  hand. 


808  Vui  9d,  p.  68  ;  also  Gay*i  NarratlTV. 
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some  growth  of  oak  and*  ebestant  hm 
sprung  up.  Between  the  meadows  and 
the  hiHs  is  a  considerable  tract  of  pitch 
pine  plain,  which  produces  good  orops  of 
rye,  when  cultivated.  The  town  contains 
8  school  districts,  2  grist  mills,  4  saw 
mills,  1  tavern,  and  1  store.  Satitties  of 
1840.— Horses,  96;  catUe,  666;  sheep, 
1,095 ;  swine,  430  ;  wheat,  bus.  127 ;  bar- 
ley, 12;  oats,  10,210;  rye,  2,967;  buck- 
wheat, 280;  Ind;  com,  8,910;  poUtoes, 
7,955 ;  hay,  tons,  970 ;  sugar,  lbs.  300 ; 
wool,  1,965.     Population,  705. 

VxRSHiRx,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat,  43'  57*, 
and  long.  4«  41',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Corinth,  east  by  West  Fairlee,  south  by 
Straffi>rd,  and  west  by  Chelsea.  It  lies 
25  miles  southeast  from  Montpelier,  and 
35  north  from  Windsor.  It  was  granted 
Nov.  7,  1780,  and  chartered  Aug.  3, 1781, 
to  Abner  Sealy  and  others,  containing 
21,961  acres.  The  settlement  was  com-, 
menced  in  the  year  1780.  The  town  was 
organized  in  1783.  Andrew  Peters  was 
first  town  clerk  and  Ebeneter  West  was 
first  representative.  The  reVigioos  de- 
nominations are  Congregationalists,  Bap- 
tists, Freewill  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
The  Rev.  Stephen  Fuller,  Congregation- 
alfst,  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  West,  Baptist, 
were  the  first  settled  ministers.  There 
are  3  meetinghouses,1n  the  township,  Con* 
gregational,  Baptist  and  Freewill  Bap- 
tist. It  is  watered  by  the  head  branch- 
es of  Ompompanoosuc  river,  which  aro 
here  small.  The  surface  is  very  uneven, 
and  in  some  parts  stony.  There  are  12 
school  districts,  1  grist  mill,  4  saw  mills, 
2  stores,  and  1  tavern.  Statistics  e/1840. 
—Horses,  260;  cattle,  1,928;  sheep,  7,- 
617 ;  swine,  936;  wheat,  bus.  6,303 ;  oats, 
65,960;  rye,  11  ;  buckwheat,  197;  Ind. 
corn,  3,533  ;  potatoes,  65,915;  hay,  tons, 
3,940  ;  suarnr,  lbs.  35,375  ;  wool,  14,194. 
Population,  1,998. 

Victory,  an  unorganised  town  in 
the  southwest  part  of  Essex  county,  is  in 
lat.  44**  '^'  and  long.  5^  5',  and  is  bonnd- 
ed  northwesterly  by  Burke  and  a  part  of 
Kirby,  northeasterly  by  Granby  and  a 
part  of  East  Haven,  southeast  by  Lunen- 
burgh  and  Concord,  and  sonthwest  by 
Bradleyvale.  It  was  granted  November 
6,1780,  and  chartered  Sept.  6,  1781,  to 
Ebenezer  Fisk  and  others,  containing  23,- 
040  acres,  it  is  watered  by  Moose  river, 
which  runs  through  it  from  northeast  to 
southwest.  Sfatistirs  of  \ii40. — Horses, 
17;  cattle,  87;  sheep,  102;  swine,  55; 
wheat,  bus.  200  ;  barley,  72;  oats,  160; 
rye,  30  ;  buckwheat,  1^  ;  Ind.  corn,  50; 
potatoes,  2,610:  hay,  tons,  123;  sugar, 
lbs,  2^450 ;  wool,  192.    f  opulation,  140. 
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Vnuiiir  Hall.    See  Aikmu*  Oore. 

Waitspibld,  a  poet  town  in  the  sontb- 
WMteni  |Nurt  of  Wasbingtoii  eoontj,  is  ia 
kt.  44®  11*  and  long.  4«  16\  and  it  boun- 
ded north  by  Moretown,  east  bj  Korth- 
Md,  MKith  by  Warren,  and  wast  by  Fays- 
ton.  It  lies  1 1  miles  southwest  from 
MontpeKer,  and  30  southeast  firom  Bnr- 
linrton.  It  was  chartered  Feb.  8S,  1782, 
to  Roger  Enos,  Benjamin  Wait,  and  oth- 
ers, containing  by  charter  23,030  teres, 
but  by  survey  in  1788,  23,850.  Nov.  7, 
1892,  four  tier  of  lots  fVom  the  east  side 
of  the  township,  were  annexed  to  North- 
^1d.  The  settlement  of  this  township 
was  conmeDced  in  1789,  by  Qtn.  Benja- 
min Wait.  The  town  was  organised 
Mareh  25, 1794,  and  Moses  Heaton  was 
first  town  clerk.  The  first  fteemen*s 
neetinr  was  hokkn  in  Sept.,  1795,  when 
Oen.  Wait  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  in  General  Assembly.  The  number 
of  legal  voters  in  town  was,at  this  time,  27. 
Oen.  Wait,  the  first  inhabitant  of  this 
town,  was  bom  at  Sudbury,  Mass.,  Feb. 
18, 1737.  He  jpossessed  a  firm  and  vig- 
orous constitution,  and  early  manifested 
a  disposition  and  talent  for  military  en- 
terprise. At  the  age  of  18  he  entered  the 
Mrvice  of  his  country,  under  the  brave 
Gen.  Amherst  In  1756  he  was  taken  by 
the  Freneh,  carried  to  Quebec,  and  from 
thence  sent  to  France  as  a  prisoner.  On 
the  coast  of  France  he  was  retaken 
by  the  British  and  carried  to  England. 
In  the  spring  of  1757,  he  returned  to 
America,  and  in  1756  assisted  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Louisburgfa.  During  the  two 
sueeeeding  years  be  aided  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Canada.  After  the  submission  of 
Canada,  he  was  sent,  by  the  commandant 
at  Detroit,  to  Illinois,  to  l^ng  in  the 
French  garrisons  included  m  the  capitu- 
lation. He  left  Detroit  Dec.  10,  and  re- 
turned on  the  first  of  Maroh  following, 
haviuff  performed  this  difilcult  service 
with  srogular  perseverance  and  success. 
At  26  years  of  age  he  had  been  engaged 
m  40  battles  and  skirmishes  ;  and  nis 
elothes  were  several  times  perforated  with 
musket  balls,  but  he  never  received  a 
wound.  In  1767,  he  removed  to  Wind- 
sor, in  this  state,  and  constituted  the  third 
fiunily  in  that  township.  He  acted  a  de- 
cided and  conspicuous  part  in  favor  of 
Vermont,  in  the  controversy  with  New 
York.  In  1776,  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  United  States  as  captain,  and  fought 
under  the  banners  of  Wa^injpton  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  during  which  time  he 
had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Colonel. 
After  this,  he  was  made  a  Brigadier  Geo- 
etui  of  militia,  and  was  seven  years  high 


sheriff  of  the  county  of  Windsor.  Bvf- 
ing  made  a  large  purchase  hewtf  be  re* 
moved  his  family  to  this  townsiup  in  1780. 
Here  he  lived  to  behold  the  wiMeneas 
converted  into  frnitfiil  fields,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  competence,  and  died  in  1889^ 
aged  86  years.  The  religious  denomini^ 
tions  are  Congfegationalista,  Mcthodtstei 
Universalista,  and  Baptisto.  The  Ce»> 
ffregational  church  was  organ'taed  June 
36, 1796,  over  which  the  Her.  Wm.  8a^ 
lisbury  was  settled  Oct.  7, 1801.  He  wae 
dismissed  Jan.  4, 1809.  The  Rev.  Ama> 
riah  Chandler  was  settled  Teh.  7, 1810^ 
and  dismissed  Feb.  3,  1830;  the  Rer. 
Samuel  O.  Tenney  was  settled  July  8» 
1835,  and  dismissed  Julv  5, 1837 ;  and  the 
Rev.  Preston  Taylor,  the  present  ■kmie- 
ter,  was  seUled  Jan.  SiS,  1839,  The  othet 
societies  have  had  no  settled  miuistefe. 
There  are  three  houses  for  public  woe* 
ship :  f he  Congregational,  built  in  1807^ 
the  Methodist,  in  1833,  and  the  unioa 
house,  in  1836, — the  two  former  ef  wood, 
the  latter  of  brick.  The  town  is  settled 
with  industrious,  enterprising,  and  ^em* 
erally  flourishing  farmers.  The  soti  ie 
diversified,  but  generally  a  mellow  leam^ 
deep  and  of  excellent  quality,  pcodueing 
grass  in  the  greatest  abundanoe.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oato,  com,  &o.',  are  raised  ia 
such  quantities  as  amply  to  reward  the 
hand  of  industry.  Mad  nver  passed 
through  the  town  near  the  western  boun* 
dary,  in  a  direction  from  southwest  te 
northeast,  and  falls  into  Winooaki  river 
in  Moretown,  7  miles  below  Moatpeher. 
It  receives  here  Mill  brook  and  Shep- 
herd's brook  from  the  west,  and  FVy*e 
brook  and  Pine  brook  from  the  east,  ail  ef 
which  are  sufficient  for  mills.  Along  thie 
river  the  intervales  are  extensive,  ami, . 
together  with  the  adjacent  uplands,  make 
many  excellent  fkrms.  The  high  landai 
too,  are  of  a  ^ood  qaality,  and  uiere  can 
hardly  be  saia  to  be  a  poor  form  in  town. 
A  range  of  high  lands  runs  through  the 
eastern  part  of  the  town,  the  chid' sum' 
mit  of  which  is  called  Bald  mountaift. 
Timber  and  animals  sach  as  are  euuimea 
in  towns  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 
Clay  of  a  good  quality,  iron  ore  and  ro^ 
crvstals  are  found.  There  afe  in  town  9 
school  districta,  8  school  houses,  2  stoses^ 
3  tanneries,  1  grist,  1  shingle,  and  7  saw 
mills,  1  carding  machine,  and  olothicm' 
works,  and  several  mechanics'  shops. 
Statiwtics  of  I840.--Horses,  S88;  eatskt 
1 ,372 ;  sheep,  7,400 ;  swine,!  ,023 ;  wheat, 
bas.  1,615 ;  barley,  81 ;  oate,  9,104  ;  ry^ 
292 ;  buckwheat,  1,136  ;  Ind.  oera,  3^ 
669;  potatoes,  47,315^  hay,  tons,  2,966 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  30,496;  wool,  17,499.  Popu- 
lation, 1,048. 
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WAIT*8  UTBR. 
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Wait's  Ritxk.  The  miia  braBeh  of 
this  river  rises  in  Harris'  gore,  and  rims 
•ootbeasterlT  along  the  west  line  of  Tops- 
ham.  Another  branohy  called  Jail  branch, 
rises  in  Washington,  and  running  north- 
easterly, joins  the  main  branch  in  the 
southwest  part  of'Topsham.  Another 
•treami  rises  from  several  heads  in  the 
north  part  of  Topsham,  and,  running 
SMLtherly  unites  with  the  main  stream 
Bear  the  northeast  corner  of  Corinth. 
Another  stream,  called  the  south  branch, 
vises  near  the  middle  of  Washington, and 
pursuing  a  southeasterly  course,  joins  the 
river  at  Bradford.  Wait's  river  and  all 
itfl  branches  are  lively  streams,  and  afford 
-  a  number  of  very  good  mill  privileges. 
In  Bradford,  where  this  river  is  crossed 
by  the  main  road  leading  up  the  Connec- 
ticut, is  a  fall  which  furnishes  a  number 
of  fine  mill  seats.  This  river  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  £rom  a  Capt.  Wait, 
belonging  to  Major  Rogers'  Rangers,  who 
killed  a  deer  near  its  mouth,  on  the  re- 
torn  from  St.  Francis  in  1759,  which  was 
probably  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  <^ 
■everal  of  that  famishing  party.  See  part 
*l,p.l4. 

Waldbv,  a  post  town  six  miles  square 
In  the  western  part  of  Caledonia  county, 
is  in  lat.  44^  28',  and  long.  4^  45*,  and  is 
bounded  northerly  by  Gosben  gore,  eas- 
terly by  Danville,  southerly  by  Cabot, 
and  westerly  by  Hardwick.  It  lies  32 
niles  northeast  from  Montpelter,wa8  gran- 
ted November  6,  1780  and  chartered  to 
Moses  Robineon,  Esq.  and  others  August 
18, 1781.  Nathaniel  Perkins  Esq.  moved 
his  family  into  this  township  in  January 
1789,  and  his  was  for  three  years  the  on- 
ly family  in  town.  He  has  always  lived 
upon  the  same  farm,  and  is  now  89  years 
of  age.  Nathan  Barker,  Esq.  was  the  sec- 
ond settler.  Jesse,  son  of  N.  Perkins  was 
the  first  child  bom  here.  The  settlement 
was  eommenced  on  the  Hazen  road,  at  a 
place  where  there  was  a  block  house  erec- 
ted during  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
town  was  organized  March  24,  1794.  N. 
Perkins  was  first  town  clerk  and  first  rep- 
resentative. The  religious  societies  are 
the  Methodist,  the  Universalist,  Baptist 
and  Freewill  Baptist.  The  first  was  or- 
ganized in  1810,  the  second  in  1829,  and 
the  last  in  1837.  There  is  a  union  meet- 
ing house,  built  in  1826,  but  no  settled 
minister.  This  township  lies  between 
tiie  head  waters  of  Winooski  and  Lamoille 
fiver,  and  contains  no  large  streams.  The 
most  considerable  is  Joe  s  brook,  which 
ttriginates  in  Cole's  pond,  runs  southeas- 
ter^ into  Joe's  pond,  and  thence  easter- 
ly into  Passumpsic  river.  The  river  La- 
m»ilte  tooehea  upon  the  aorthweateofntr, 


and  a  head  bmnoh  of  Winooaki  river  origU 
nates  in  the  southwestern  part  There 
are  two  considerable  ponds,  viz.  CoU*m 
pond,  in  the  northeastern,  and  Lyfgrds 
pond,  and  a  part  of  Joe's  pond,  in  the 
southern  part  The  northwestern  pari 
has  a  handsome  surface,  and  the  soil  ge»* 
erally  is  a  rich  deep  loam  and  produces 
good  crops.  The  rocks  are  generally 
slate  and  granite.  A  few  years  ago  a 
stone  mortar  was  found  here,  supposed  to 
have  been  made  by  the  Indians.  Th* 
town  has  generally  been  healthy.  The 
typhus  fever  in  1818,  and  the  dysentery  in 
1^20,  produced  considerable  mortality. 
Mrs.  George  lif  ed  here  to  the  age  of  100 
years,  and  Mra.  Plummer  to  the  age  of  95y. 
5  m.  17  d.  James  Bell,  Bsq.,  a  tdfUmgkt 
lawyer,  who  has  risen  to  considerable  em- 
inence in  his  profession,  resides  here.  Not 
less  than  40,000  sap  and  butter  tubs  are 
manufiu>lured  in  this  town  annually.-— 
There  ate  here  12  school  districts,  2  stores, 
I  grist  and  8  saw  milb.  Suuistua  of  1840. 
— Horses,  204 ;  cattle,  1,575 ;  sheep,  3,009$ 
swine,  769;  wheat,  bus.  2,812;  barley* 
762;oate,  11,203;  Ind.  corn,  486,  pot»* 
tees,  38,833 ;  hay,  tons,  3,466 ;  sugar,  Iba. 
40,370;  wool,  4,226.    Population,  913. 

WALLinoroRD,  a  post  town  in  the  south* 
eastern  part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat. 
43<»  27'  and  long.  4<!  8',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Claren£>n,  east  by  Mount  Holly, 
south  by  Mosttt  Tabor,  and  west  by  Tin* 
mouth.  It  lies  42  miles  northeasterly  from 
Bennington,  and  10  miles  south  from  Rut* 
land.  It  was  chartered  November  27th, 
1761,  and  contained  by  charter  23,040 
aores.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
in  1773  by  Abraham  Jackson  and  family. 
The  early  settlers  were  mostly  emigrante 
from  Connecticnt.  The  town  was  organ- 
ised March  10, 1778.  Abraham  JacSsoa 
was  first  town  elerk,  and  also  first  repre* 
sentative.  The  Baptist  church  was  the 
first  organised  in  town,  and  Elder  Henry 
Green  was  the  first  nettled  minieter.  El* 
der  Saunders  is  the  present  minister.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized  a** 
bout  1^,  when  they  settled  the  Rev. 
Benj .  Osbem,  who  oontinued  till  his  death 
in  1818.  His  sncceesors  have  been  Rev. 
Eli  Meeker,  from  I9I8  to  1819,  Rev.  Eli 
8.  Hunter,  from  1820  to  1825,  and  Rev. 
Stephen  Martindale,  the  present  minister, 
who  was  settled  in  Feb.  1832.  Besides 
the  above  there  are  here  societies  of 
Episcopal  Methodista  and  Protestant  Me* 
thodista.  The  township  is  watered  by  Ot* 
ter  creek,  which  runs  through  it  from 
south  to  north,  by  Mill  river  in  the  north* 
eastern  part,  and  by  a  number  of  brooks, 
all  which  afi>rd  convenient  sites  for  miUa« 
Lake  Htfam,  eometimta  called  Sfocteftto 
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pood,  liM  on  the  momUiii  m  the  soath- 
eaat  pari  of  the  township,  and  eoyers  about 
350  acres.  A  mile  and  a  half  southwest 
of  kke  Hiram  is  a  pond,  eoyenng^  about 
50  aeres,  and  west  of  Otter  creek,  opposite 
the  village,  is  one  covering  about  100 
neres.  The  eastern  part  of  the  township 
lies  on  the  Green  Mountains,  and  the 
highest  ridge  here  is  called  the  White 
Rooks.  The  soil  near  Otter  creek  is  of  a 
superior  quality.  In  other  parts  it  is  good, 
and  produces  excellent  grass.  A  range  of 
primitive  limestone  passes  through  the 
west  part  of  the  township,  in  which  have 
been  opened  several  quarries  of  excellent 
marble.  Gfeen  Hill,  situated  near  the 
centre,  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
quarts.  A  part  of  the  range  called  White 
Rocks  appears  to  be  granite,  and  the  rest 
qoarts.  Further  east  the  rocks  are  prin* 
eipally  granite.  At  the  foot  of  the  White 
Rocks  are  large  cavities  formed  by  the 
Ihllen  rooks,  called  the  uc  btds,  in  which 
ice  is  found  in  abundance  through  the 
Mimmer  season.  The  principal  village  in 
this  town  is  situated  near  Otter  creek,  in 
the  north  part,  about  a  mile  from  Claren- 
don line.  It  is  a  very  flourishing  village, 
containing  a  number  of  stores,  mechanics' 
•hops,  Ac.,  and  is  built  principally  upon 
one  street,  running  north  and  south.  The 
town  contains,  besides  houses  for  public 
worship,  twelve  school  districts  and  school 
bouses,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills, 
MX  stores,  one  tavern,  and  two  tanneries. 
SimUitict  •f  1840.— Horses,  301 ;  catUe, 
9,997;  sheep,  6,323;  swine,  679;  wheat, 
hu.  2,614;  oats,  6,829;  nre,  320;  buck- 
wheat, 193;  Ind.  corn,  7^384;  pototoes, 
38,775;  hay,  tons,  5^16;  sugar,  lbs,  17,- 
715;  wool,  14,560.    Population,  1,608. 

WALLooMscoixRivxRisasmall  stream 
which  is  formed  in  Bennington  by  the 
onion  of  several  branches  which  rise  in 
CMaslenbnry,  Woodford,  and  Pownal.  It 
takes  a  northwestern  direction,  leaves  the 
sUte  near  the  northwest  comer  of  Ben- 
Mington,  and  unites  with  Hoosie  river, 
aeajrly  on  the  line  between  Washington 
and  Hensalaer  counties,  N.  Y.  Between 
this  stream  and  Hoosie  river  was  fought 
the  Bennington  battle.  On  the  Walloom- 
■ooik  and  iU  branches  are  many  good  mill 
privileges  and  some  fine  meadows.  (FaH 

Waltbam,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Addison  county,  is  in  lat.  44S  8' 
and  long.  3<>  41'.  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Ferrisburgh,  east  and  south  by  New  Ua^ 
ven,  and  west  by  a  part  of  Vergennes  and 
Otter  creek,  which  separates  it  from  Pan- 
ton.  It  lies  24  miles  south  from  Burling- 
ton, and  9  northwest  from  Middlebury. 
This  tewaship  is  abovt  three  miles  iqaaxe. 


It  was  set  off  from  New  Haven,  and  in- 
corporated in  1796,  and  was  named  Wai- 
tham  by  Mr.  Phinehas  Brown  of  this 
town,  who  emigrated  from  Waltbam,  Ms. 
It  was  organized  immediately  afrer,  and 
Andrew  Barton  was  the  first  town  clerk. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced just  before  the  beginning  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  a  family  of  6r»- 
wolds  and  others  firom  Connecticut.  Dur- 
ing the  war  a  Mr.  Griswold  of  this  town 
was  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  a 
prisoner  to  Canada,  where  he  was  detain- 
ed about  three  years,  and  the  settlement 
here  was  broken  up.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  the  settlement  was  recommenced  by 
Messrs.  Griswold,  Brown,  Cook  and  oth- 
ers, and  advanced  with  considerable  ra- 
pidity. The  religious  denominations  are 
Congregationalists  and  Baptists ;  but  no 
meeting-house  or  settled  minister.  Otter 
creek  washes  the  western  border,  but 
there  are  no  mill  privileges  in  town. 
Bock  mountain  lies  near  the  centre  of  the 
township,  and  is  the  highest  land  in  the 
county  west  of  the  Green  Mountains.  It 
commands  a  very  extensive  and  beautifnl 
prospect  The  soil  is  generally  good,  and 
along  the  creek  are  some  fine  tracts  of 
intervale.  The  timber  is  pine,  oak,  ma- 
ple, beech,  birch,  walnut,  butternut,  ash, 
and  hemlock.  The  town  is  divided  into 
four  school  districts.  Statisties  of  1840. 
Horses,  78;  cattle,  662;  sheep,  4,934; 
swine,  266;  wheat,  bus.  346;  oats,  1,187; 
rye,  100;  buckwheat,  41;  Indian  com, 
1,910;  potatoes,  7,600 ;  hay,  tons,  1,730 ; 
wool,  12,652.     Population,  263. 

Waktasticook  RrrER,  written  also 
Wantastiqueg  and  Wantastiquet,  but  now 
more  commonly  called  West  river,  rises 
in  Weston,  and  runs  south  into  London- 
derry. Near  the  south  line  of  this  town- 
ship it  receives  Winhall  river  from  Win- 
hall.  It  then  takes  a  southeasterly  course 
through  Jamaica,  Townshend,  Newfkne 
and  Dommerston,  and  unites  with  Con- 
nects ot  river  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Brattleborough.  In  Jamaica,  it  receives 
from  the  west  Bald  Mountain  branch, 
which  rises  in  Stratton,  and  another  larve 
branch  from  Wardsborough,  and  fVom  the 
east,  Meadow  branch,  which  rises  in 
Windham.  In  Newlane  it  receives  Sontli 
branch  and  Smith's  branch.  This  stream 
affords  but  few  mill  privileges,  but  there 
are  a  great  number  on  its  branches. 
Along  its  banks  are  some  fine  tracts  of 
intervale.  This  river  receives  the  waters 
fhmi  about  440  square  miles. 

Wabdsborovoh,  a  post  town  in  the 
western  part  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
lat.  42»  59*  and  long.4»  11',  and  is  boond- 
ed  ncrth  by  Juoaka,  cast  b^  Nei  ' 
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and  Townshend,  south  by  Dover,  and 
west  by  Stratton  and  Somerset.  It  lies 
80  miles  northeast  from  Bennington  and 
15  northwest  fVom  Brattleboroagh.  It 
was  frranted  Noyember  7, 1780,  and  char- 
tered to  William  Ward,  of  NewAme,  and 
others,  the  same  day.  In  1788  this  town- 
ihip  was  dirided  into  two  districts,  called 
the  North  and  South  districts.  In  1810 
the  two  districts  were  incorporated  into 
two  separate  and  distinct  towns  :  the 
northern  by  the  name  of  Wardsboroagh, 
•nd  the  southern  by  the  name  of  Dover. 
The  settlement  of  Wardsborough  was 
oommenced  in  June,  1780,  by  John  Jones, 
Ithamer  Allen  and  others,  from  Milford 
and  Sturbridge,  Mass.  The  town  was 
organized  March  14,  1786,  and  Aaron 
Hudson  was  the  first  town  clerk.  He  was 
also  the  first  representative,  chosen  the 
next  year.  The  religious  denominations 
are  c5ongregationa1ists.  Baptists,  Metho- 
dists and  Universalists.  The  Congrega- 
tional church  was  orgranized  May  ],17i)3, 
over  which  the  Rev.  James  Tufts  was  or- 
dained November  4,  1795.  The  Rev.  E. 
G.  Bradford  was  settled  as  his  assistuit, 
Oct.  5,  1836.  Their  meeting-house  is  in 
the  eentre  of  the  town,  and  was  erected 
in  1796.  The  Baptist  church  was  formed 
about  the  year  1793,  and  has  a  meeting- 
house in  the  north  part  of  the  town,  built 
in  1795.  Elder  Stephen  Choate  was  or- 
dained over  this  church  in  1806,  and  died 
in  1811,  since  which  they  have  depended 
mostly  upon  temporary  supplies.  Of  the 
others  we  have  no  particulars.  In  1795 
the  canker  rash  was  very  mortal  here 
among  the  children,  and  the  epidemic  of 
1813  carried  ofi*  about  40  persons,  mostly 
adults,  in  the  course  of  six  months.  Thie 
•ur^e  of  this  township  is  very  uneven, 
and  some-parts  of  it  rocky.  Between  this 
town  and  Dover  is  a  range  of  hi^h  hills. 
The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  graxmg  than 
tillage,  yet  there  is  sufficient  arable  land 
to  produce  grain  for  the  support  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  township  is  watered  by 
a  considerable  branch  of  West  river, 
which  afibrds  some  tolerable  good  mill 
privileges.  Of  the  rare  minerals  ibund 
here,  tremolite  and  zoisite  are  the  most 
imp<Mrtant.  The  tremolite  is  in  fine  crys- 
tals, sometimes  six  inches  long,  penetra- 
ting quartz.  The  zoisite  is  in  prismatic 
crystals,  of  a  gray  color,  sometimes^  foot 
in  length,  and  irom  one  to  two  mches 
wide.  There  are  here  7  school  districts 
and  school  houses,  3  grist,  1  fulling  and 
6  saw  mills,  3  stores,  2  taverns  and  1  tan- 
Bery.  StatisHcM  of  1840.— Horses,  183 ; 
oatUe,  2,116;  sheep,  3,382;  swine,  533; 
wheat,  bus.  1,277;  barley,  165;  oats, 
S>782;  rye,  541 ;  buokwheat,  338  >  Indian  | 


corn,  2,487 ;  potatoes,  85,538 ;  hay,  ions, 
2,833;  sugar,  lbs.  15,810;  wool,  5,449. 
Population,  1,102. 

Warner's  Gore,  a  tract  of  2.000  aerea 
of  land,  lying  the  northwestern  part  of 
Essex  county,  is  bounded  north  by  Nor- 
ton, east  by  Warren's  gore,  south  by 
Morgan,  and  west  by  Holland.  It  was 
granted  October  20, 1787.  It  ccmtains  no 
streams  of  oonsequenee,  and  is  unin- 
habited. 

Warren,  a  post  town  in  the  southeast 
part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat.  44> 
6*  and  long.  4^  11',  and  is  bounded  north- 
erly by  Waitsfield  and  a  part  of  Faystoa^ 
easterly  by  Roxbnry,  southerly  by  OraiK 
ville,  and  westerly  by  Lincoln.  It  lies 
31  miles  southeast  frum  Boriington,  and 
16  southwest  Arom  Moatpelier.  It  waa 
chartered  October  20,  1789,  to  the  Hon. 
John  Throop  and  others,  containing  16,- 
660  acres.  The  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship was  commenced  about  the  year  1797, 
by  Samuel  Lard  and  Seth  Leavitt  Tftio 
town  was  organised  soon  after,  and  8. 
Lard  was  chosen  town  clerk.  Thomas 
Jerrells  was  the  first  representative.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Coogwga- 
lionalists,  Methodists  and  Baptists.  Mad 
river  rises  in  Avery's  gore,  and  rung 
through  this  township  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection into  Waitsfield,  affording  a  num- 
ber of  good  mill  privileges.  This  towa« 
ship  lies  between  the  two  ranges  of  the 
Green  Mountains  at  the  place  where  tte 
two  ranges  conmienoe,  but  the  suHkee  it 
not  very  mountainous.  It  is  divided  into 
8  school  districts.  There  are  here  10 
saw  and  3  grist  mills,  3  stores  and  1  tav- 
ern. Siatisties  of  1840.— Hones,  260; 
cattle,  1,349;  sheep,  7,084;  swino,  864; 
wheat, bus.  1,711 ;  barley,74 ;  oats, 7,286; 
rye,  265;  buckwheat,  2,018;  Ind.  com, 
1,737 ;  potatoes,  44,061 ;  hay,  tons,  2,064 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  26,934;  wool,  14,667.  Popu- 
lation, 943. 

Warrsit  Gore,  an  uninhabited  traet 
of  6,380  acres,  lying  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Essex  county,  and  beloneing  to 
Warren,  is  bounded  north  by  Norton, 
east  by  Avery's  gore,  wnth  by  Morgan, 
and  west  by  Warner's  gore.  On  the  lino 
between  this  gore  and  Norton  is  a  oonsid^ 
erable  pond,  the  waters  of  whieh  flow  to 
the  north  into  Masuippi  river  in  Canada. 

Wasbikotoit,  a  poet  town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Orange  county;  is  in  lat. 
44*  4'  and  long.  4*  %',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Orange,  east  by  Corinth,  south 
by  Chelsea,  and  west  by  Williamstown. 
It  lies  15  miles  southeast  from  Montpe- 
lier,  and  43  north  from  Windsor.  It  was 
granted  November  6, 1780,  and  chattered 
to  Major  ElidM  Barton  and  otlmrS|  Ooi. 
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95,  1731,  eoBJtnniiig  S8/)40  mm.    Tht 
territorv  embraoed  m  tbia  township  wm 

£  anted  by  New  York  by  the  n«iBe  of 
inf  land,  and  KingUnd  waa  eonatitnted 
the  ahire  town  of  Glouoestar  county.  A 
ta««  |»Jot  waa  laid  ont  into  villaga  lots 
Moar  tho  coatie,  and  a  log  jail  erected, 
wlMch  gare  the  naoM  of  jmZ  brmmch  to  two 
itreama  which  rise  here,  one  ranning  in- 
to Wiaooaki  river,  and  the  other  into 
Wait's  rirer.  The  township  was  sorveyed 
m  1784,  and  the  settleoMnt  ooauaeneed 
Mi  1765,  by  Daniel  Morse,  who  was  soon 
joined  by  his  brother  John  Morse.  A 
■on  of  John  Morse  was  the  first  child 
bora  here,  and  reeeired,  in  ooaseqnence, 
60  aeres  of  iaad  ftom  the  propfietora. 
The  towa  was  organised  March  1,  1792, 
and  Jacob  Bnrton  was  first  town  clerk. 
U  was  first  represented  in  1794  by  Thad> 
dens  While.  The  religioiis  denomina- 
tiens  are  CoagfefationarisU,  Methodists, 
Fnewill  Baptists  and  Baptists.  The  for- 
wmt  are  the  most  mnMroos.  There  are 
two  meetiag-hooses,  one  in  the  north 
pwt,  oonpleted  in  IfifiS,  and  the  other,  in 
the  sonthweel  part,  batlt  in  1834.  Branch- 
es of  Winoosld,  Wait's  and  Wlute  river 
enginate  in  this  township,  but  they  are 
■■Mil,  and  aflfbrd  few  mill  priTileges. 
The  timber  is  principally  maple.  On  jail 
bnneb  of  Winoeski  rirer  is  a  naall  vil- 
lage,  containing  several  stores,  shops  and 
■MUa.  The  town  oontains  17  school  dis- 
triots,  1  gvist  and  7  saw  mills,  3  stores,  1 
tavern  and  1  tsanery.  SuHttie^.ef  1840. 
Horses,  388 ;  cattle,  2,003 ;  sheep,  7,359; 
•wine,  1,125;  wheat,  has.  3,647;  barley, 
877;  oals,  11,100;  rye,  216;  buckwheat, 
1,831 ;  Ind.  eern,  2,838 ;  poUteea,  70,770; 
hay,  tons,  4,381;  sngar,  lbs.  27,595; 
wool,  10,836.    PoMiMoa,  1,350. 

Wasiiuiotov  Com wn  lies  prin^pally 
between  the  two  ranges  of  the  CFreen 
Mcsintaina,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  state.  It  is  situated  between  44?  1* 
and  44» 32"  north  lat.,  and  between  4«  JO' 
and  4»  41'  east  long.,  being  abo«t  34  miles 
Iram  north  to  south,  and  31  from  east  to 
west,  it  is  boonded  north  by  lismoille 
and  Caledonia  eonnties,  east  by  Caledo- 
nia coonly,  sosthesst  by  Orange  county, 
seathwest  by  Addissa  coun^,  and  west 
by  Chittenden  eoantr.  It  was  iaoorpo- 
ralsd  November  1,  1810,  by  the  aame  of 
Jeibrson  oonnW,  and  organised  Decem- 
ber 1, 1811.  The  name  was  altered  to 
Washington  county  November  8,  1814. 
Montpeiier,  lying  near  the  centre  of  the 
caaaty,  is  the  seat  of  jiMtice,  and  is  a 
pkos  of  considerable  business.  The  su- 
poMDC  court  sits  here  on  the  6th  Tuesday 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  JanaMry,and  the 
B— ty  aeart  on  Um  2d  Tmidsy  in  April 


and  3d  in  NovomhaK.  This  canty  ia 
very  uneven,  and  is  watered  by  Winooski 
river  and  its  numerous  branches.  In  tha 
eastern  part  there  is  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent granite.  West  of  this  the  roeka 
are  principally  argiUaeeous  slate,  qmrtSi 
chlorite  slate,  and  mica  slate.  iSfsrirtics 
^  1640.— Horses,  4,360;  cattle,  26^415; 
sheep,  110,872;  swine,  12,150;  wheat, 
bus.  44,110 ;  barley,  4,028;  oats,  200,294; 
rye,  5,763 ;  buckwheat,  23,066 ;  Indian 
com,  63^08;  poUtoes,  696,745;  hay, 
tons,  55^00;  sugar,  lbs.  451,348;  wooL 
159,724.    Population,  23,50Cw 

Watsrbuet,  a  post  town  in  the  west* 
em  part  of  Washington  county,  is  in  lat, 
440  23'  and  long.  ^  17',  and  is  bounded 
n<tfth  by  Stow,  east  by  Middlesex,  south 
by  Winooski  river,  which  sepajnates  it 
from  Duxbury,  and  a  part  of  Moietowm, 
and  west  by  Bolton.  It  lies  12  milea 
northwesterly  from  Montpeiier  and  24 
southeast  frooi  Barlington ;  and  was  char- 
tered June  7,  1763,  containing  21,220 
aeres.  In  June,  1784,  Mr.  Jaakes  Marsk 
moved  his  fmmUy,  coasistinff  o£  a  wila 
and  eight  children,  into  this  township 
from  Bath,  N.  H.,  and  took  poaMssion  at 
a  surveyor's  cabin,  which  was  gtandiag 
near  Winooski  rifer.  Mr.  Marsh  was  in- 
duced to  move  his  family  here  at  tha 
time  he  did  by  the  promise  of  the  propria* 
tors,  that  several  other  families  slmikl  ba 

J»rocured  to  move  into  the  town  in  the 
bllowing  ML  This  promise  was  nal 
fulfilled,  and  U>r  nearly  a  year  this  soli- 
tary fiunily  scarcely  saw  a  human  being 
but  themselves,  and,  for  more  than  two 
years,  their  nearest  neighbors  were  iA 
Bolton,  7  miles  distant.  In  the  spring  of 
1785,  Hon.  Esra  Butler  visited  this  town, 
and  spent  some  time  in  preparing  a  pkaa 
of  resideaee.  In  September,  1786,  ha 
moved  his  ihmily  firom  Weatheisfiekiv 
Vt.  to  this  town.  In  1788,  Mr.  Caleb 
Munson  moved  into  the  town  with  hia 
family,  and  soon  after  was  tdlowed  bj 
seveiml  others.  The  town  was  organiaed 
March  31, 1790.  Hon.  Ezra  Butler  waa 
the  first  town  clerk,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Bttw 
the  first  representative.  About  the  yeat 
1800  a  revival  of  religion  commenced  in 
this  town,  and  continued  through  that  and 
a  part  of  the  following  year.  Abmit  thia 
time  a  Conmgational,  a  Bap^  and  a 
Methodist  church  were  organised*  and 
Hon.  £sra  Butler  was  ordained  Elder  of 
the  Baptist  chocch,  with  wlueh  he  waa 
connected  tiU  his  dbath.  In  1803  tha 
Rev.  Jonathan  Hovey  was  ordained  and 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  tiiis  town.  He  was  dimnisaed 
about  lour  years  afler  his  settleasent. 
The  Eqt.  Dnuil  Wan^a  wm  ■rttiii 
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•v«r  thk  elMffoli  fWNB  ia»  to  183».  TIm 
INMent  miniftMT,  the  Rer.  J.  F.  Stone, 
WM  MttM  in  1899.  Tirare  u«  two  raiall 
lmtpleatutTilla|;M.  TIm  larrat,  called 
WmterhaySirtii^im  in  the  lom  put  neir 
Wfiioeski  rtrer,  and  coataim  aCongre- 

Eitkmal  meetin^p-hoMe,  bailt  in  1894,  a 
eihodiit  meeting-lioQae^btuh  in  1841,  a 
HUage  acbool-hoaae,  a  taTen,  8  stores,  a 
poet  ofiiee,  bearing  the  name  ef  tke  town, 
and  tke  ninal  variety  of  mechanics.  The 
othar  Tillage  is  mar  the  centre  of  the 
township,  and  is  called  Wmier^uiy  Centre. 
It  contains  impost  oflloe,  hearing  the  name 
of  the  Tillage,  two  brick  meeting-houses, 
one  belonging  to  the  Baptists  and  the 
other  to  the  Methodists,  I  store,  Ac. 
There  is  much  IotoI  land  in  this  town, 
aoKd  where  the  •nrfbee  is  uneren,  the 
•wells  are  generally  so  gradual  as  to  pre- 
sent little  or  no  obstade  to  calliTation. 
The  soil  is  geod)  being  in  general  drjr 
The  * 


inlerrale  on  Wiaooski 
tiTer,  and  on  sereral  smaller  strranis,  is 
Bot  snrpassed  in  fertility  by  any  in  tke 
•Cato,  and  the  lands  in  CTcry  part  of  the 
town  prodoce  in  a  manner  that  amply 
lepays  the  labor  of  the  skttful  fanner. 
The  rocks  are  principally  chlcwito  and 
OBca  slate  and  qvartz,  the  former  con- 
taining sulphnretof  iren  and  sulphnret  of 
eopper.  Tne  timber  is  generaliy  hard 
wood,  with  a  eonsiderable  miztnre  of 
spraoe  and  hemlock.  The  town  is  sepa- 
rated from  Daxbury  by  Winooski  riTer. 
WaterbvryriTer  runs  through  it  from  north 
to  sonth.  In  the  easterlT  part  is  a  large 
brook,  called  Thatcher's  branch,  running 
nearly  paraHel  to  Waterboryrirer.  These 
two  streams  aflbrd  soTeral  excellent  mill 
priTileges,  most  of  which  are  now  oocn- 
paed.  SflMiller  streams  are  nnmeroiis  in 
all  parts  of  the  township.  In  the  sonth- 
west  comer  of  the  township  the  passage 
of  Winooski  riTer  through  a  consideralHe 
Ull  is  reckoned  a  cnriosity.  See  Wtn^th 
M  river.  There  are  in  town  4  meeting- 
honses,  17  school  districts,  9  post  offices, 
4  stores,  1  taTem,  2  grist  and  10  saw 
nriHs,  3  tanneries,  1  clothing  works  and 
woollen  factory.  StoHstke  ef  1840.— 
Horses,  810 ;  caUle,  1 ,608 ;  sheep,  4,085 ; 
swine,  493;  wheat,  bns.  3,339;  barley, 
60;  oats,  11,775;  r]re,  120;  back  wheat, 
9,100 ;  Indian  com,  4,070 ;  pototoes,  21,- 
389 ;  hay,  tons,  3,327 ;  sugar,  lbs.  25,502; 
wool,  9,00lr    Popoltttton,  1,192. 

WATvnnunT  Kitsr  rises  in  Morris- 
town,  and  nins  south  through  the  west- 
em  part  of  Stow  and  Waterbury  into  Wi- 
nooski riTer.  In  Stow  it  receiTes  one 
considerable  tribntary  from  the  east  which 
rises  in  Woroester,  and  two  from  the 
^ which riit  in  Mansield.    Italwire- 


otiTes  seTeral  tributaries  from  the  wesi, 
in  Waterbury,  which  originato  in  Bolton. 
The  whole  length  of  the  stream  is  about 
16  miles,  and  it  affords  a  nnmber  of  good 
mill  priTileges.  • 

Watcbtord,  a  post  town  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  Caledonia  oonnty,  is  in  lat. 
44^  26*  and  long.  5*  1',  and  is  bounded 
northeast  by  Concord,  southeast  br  Con- 
necticnt  riTer,  which  separates  it  from 
Lyman,  N.  H.,  southwest  hy  Bamet,  and 
northwest  by  9^  Johnsbory.  It  lies  3t 
miles  nearly  east  from  Montpelier  and  21 
north  from  Newhnry.  It  was  granted 
NoTcmber  7, 1780,  and  chartered  to  Ben- 
jamin Whipple  and  others,  Norember  8| 
1780,  by  the  name  of  Littleton.  The  set- 
tlement of  this  township  was  commenced 
in  1787.  The  town  was  organised  May 
6,  1793,  and  Selah  Howe  was  the  first 
town  clerk.  The  name  was  altered  fVom 
Littleton  to  Waterford  in  1797.  The  reli- 
gioQs  denominations  are  Gongregational- 
ists,  Nethodiols,  Freewill  Bapt^,  and 
Baptists.  The  Rot.  Asa  Carpenter  wan 
ordained  oTer  the  Congregational  church 
May  30,  1798,  and  dismissed  June  18^ 
1816.  The  Her.  Reuben  Maoon  was  or- 
dained Oct.  20,  1819,  and  dismissed  in 
1825;  the  Rcr.  Thomas  Hall,  Sept.  28, 
1825,  and  is  the  present  minister.  The 
church  at  present  conststo  of  about  122 
members,  llwre  are  three  meetings 
henses ;  that  belonging  to  the  Congregn* 
tionalists  is  near  tlm  eentre,  and  that  le* 
longing  to  the  Freewill  Baptists  is  near 
the  line  between  this  township  and  01. 
Johnsbury.  The  number  of  deatho  in  thit 
town  up  to  the  year  1814,  was  ItO,  aTor* 
aging  scTon  per  year,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  settlement.  The  Pas* 
snmpsic  rirer  runs  across  the  northwest 
comer,  and  Moose  riTcr  just  tonohes  np- 
on  this  township.    Mice*  pond  is  in  the 


southeast  part,  ~  and  ooTeirs  ahovt  106 
acres.  The  fiftoen  mile  faHs  in  the  Con- 
necticut are  partly  against  this  township* 
There  are  some  mts  along  the  rirer  here, 
but  they  are  narrow  and  not  oTcr flown  at 
high  water.  The  sur^ne  is  generally 
rough  and  stony,  and  the  timlmr  maple, 
beech,  birch,  sprace,  hemlock,  Ac.  In 
this  town  there  are  3  stores,  1  oil  mill, 
and  8  saw  mills,  aimiietiee  of  1840.— 
Horses,  465;  cattle,  2,673;  sheep,  7,341 ; 
swine,  1,263 ;  wheat,  bus.  2,760 ;  barley, 
oats,  23,022  J  rye,  438;  buckwheat, 
459;  Ind.  com,  5,01&;  potatoes,  64,265; 
hay,  tons,  5,015 ;  sugar,  lbs.  29,806 ; 
wool,  12,032.  Population,  1,388. 
Watik  Qoxcvib  RrTSR,  See  Oitm  Qns- 
ckee  Rher. 

WATSRTir.Lx,  a  post  town  in  the  north- 
westpm  pnrt  ef  Lamoille  county,  is  in 
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Itt.  44*  38\  and  it  boniided  noith  by 
Bakenfi«ld,  emtt  hj  BeWidere  and  Joha- 
•on,  ■oath  by  Cambridge,  and  west  1^ 
Fletcher.  It  was  chartered  Oct.  26, 1788, 
to  Janet  Whitelaw,  Jamet  Sarage  and 
William  Cott,  by  the  name  of  Coit's 
Gore,  and  originally  contained  11,000 
aofet.  It,  with  tome  portions  of  the  ad- 
joining towns,  was  incorporated  into  a 
town  by  the  name  of  Wateryille,  Nov.  15» 
1834.  The  tettlement  was  commenced 
•bout  the  year  1789.  The  firtt  mills  were 
•leeted  in  1796  and  1797,  by  John  John- 
son for  Wm.  Coit.  It  it  wttered  princi- 
pally by  the  north  branch  of  Lamoille 
river,  whiob  affords  teveral  good  mill 
pririleget.  Along  thit  ttream  it  a  tract 
•f  very  good  land.  Other  parte  are  tome- 
what  mountainout  and  broken.  There 
are  here  6  tchool  dittrictt,  1  griit,  3  saw 
and  2  fulling  mills,  1  woollen  iactory  and 
3  stores.  StattsHes  of  1840. — Horses, 
110 ;  oattle,  874  ;  shMp,  1,557 ;  twine, 
fnO;  wheat,  bat.  697;  oats,  2,542;  rye, 
SO ;  Indian  com,  1,104 ;  potatoet,  23,054 ; 
hay,  tont,  1,319;  tagar,  lbs.  11,020;  wool, 
3,118.    Popalation,  610. 

WsATBBRSPiBLD,  a  pott  town  in  the 
•astern  part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat. 
4^  23'  and  long.  4«  30*,  and  it  bounded 
north  br  Wind  tor,  eatt  by  Connecticut 
liver,  which  separates  it  from  Clareroont, 
N.  H.,  south  by  Springfield,  and  west  by 
Cavendish  and  Baltimore.  It  it  70  miles 
•oath  from  Montpelier,and  21  tonth  firom 
Woodttock.  It  wat  chartered  to  Benja- 
min Allen  and  othert,  Aug.  20, 1761,  and 
eootaant  22,030  aeret.  The  early  tettlert 
of  thit  town  emigrsted  principally  from 
Connecticut.  It  wat  organized  in  March, 
1778.  Benoni  Tuttle  wat  the  firtt  town 
•lerk,  and  Itrael  Burlingame  its  firtt  rep- 
retentative.  The  Rev.  James  Tread  way, 
of  the  Congregational  order,  its  firtt  min- 
ister, was  settled  by  the  town  in  1779, 
and  continued  their  pastor  until  1783. 
Bev.  Dan  Fetter  was  settled  in  17^7,  and 
ditmitted  in  1799.  Rev.  James  Converse 
was  ordtined  Feb.  10,  1802,  and  remain- 
ed their  pastor  until  hit  death,  Jan.  7th, 
1839.  Mr.  C.  wat  eminently  uteful,  and 
died  univertally  beloved  and  lamented. 
During  his  tuceettful  ministry,  there 
wereteveral  extensive  revivals  of  religion 
in  town.  Rev.  Nelton  Bishop  wat  tet- 
tled  in  1840,  and  dismissed  in  March, 
1842.  In  1835  a  Congregational  church 
was  formed  at  Perkins ville,  in  the  west 
part  of  the  town,  which  have  erected  a 
house  of  worship,  but  have  no  settled 
minister.  Previous  to  this  a  neat  and 
commodious  house  of  worship,  of  the 
Gothic  style,  had  been  erected  here  by 
the  united  efforts  of  different  denomi- 


natioos,  which  is  bow  pnadpally  oeeo* 
pied  by  •  the  Baptists,  under  the  pastoral 
care  of  the  Rev.Mr.  Lant,  who  was  ordain- 
ed in  1841.  In  1825  the  Methodists  erec- 
ted a  meeting  boose  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  and  in  1836  a  more  namerou* 
society  built  a  neat  chapel  of  brick  at 
Perkinsville.  In  1838  a  church  was  or- 
ganized in  the  soatheast  part  of  the  towa, 
formed  mostly  of  members  firom  the  cen- 
tre church,  which  has  erected  a  beantiM 
church.  Rev.  John^Dodley,  the  present 
pastor  of  this  church,  was  installed  is 
1841.  The  first  meeting  house,  situated 
near  the  centre  of  the  town,  was  built  by 
a  land  tax,  and  was  consumed  by  fire  ia 
March,  1821,  generally  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  an  incendiary.  The  same 
year  the  Congregational  society,  wfaicJi 
had  been  previously  organized,  built  a 
beautiful  brick  edifice  on  the  same  site. 
Oaring  the  spring  and  summer  of  1791, 
there  were  more  than  70  cases  of  the  small 
pox  here,  9  of  which  were  fatal.  Among 
those  who  sacrificed  their  time  and  mo- 
ney, and  were  indefatigable  in  ameliora- 
ting the  sufferings  of  their  neighbors,  may 
be  mentioned  Tkitmms  PraUiss^  Joseph 
Hubbord,  and  Somuel  SUoU^  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  town,  now  dead.  The  ep« 
idemic  of  1812  prevailed  extensively,  car- 
rying off  about  70  of  the  inhabitants.  Con- 
necticut river  washes  the  eastern  border 
of  this  town,  upon  the  banks  of  which 
are  some  of  the  best  farms  in  the  state. 
In  the  southeast  part  the  river  makes  a 
bend,  significantly  called  "^e  Bow,*' 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  ox -bow.  This 
encloses  several  hundred  acres  of  the 
most  productive  land,  principally  owned 
by  Hon.  Wm.  JarmSy  late  United  SUtes 
Consul  at  Lisbon.  Mr.  J.  resides  upon 
this  farm,  and  has  done  much  toward  im- 
proving the  quality  of  wool  throughout 
the  state.  His  fluok  of  full  breed  merino 
is  probably  not  excelled  by  any  in  Ver- 
mont. Black  river  waters  the  western 
section  of  this  town,  affording  numerous 
privileges  for  mills  and  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments. The  meadows  upon  this 
river  are  rich  and  fertile.  The  remain- 
ing  part  of  the  town  is  undulating,  but 
fertile,  and  richly  rewards  the  labor  of 
the  husbandman.  Liarge  quantities  <^ 
pork,  beef,  butter  and  cheese  were  for- 
merly furnished  for  the  Boston  market, 
by  the  enterprising  farmers,  but  of  late 
the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  has 
been  turned  more  to  wool  growing,  for 
which  the  high  lands  are  admirably  fitted. 
The  bed  of  Black  river,  for  a  considerable 
distance,  is  a  solid  mass  of  gneiss  and  mi- 
ca slate,  and  upoh  each  side  of  it  are  oon 
siderable  elevations  of  the  same  material^ 
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i^Wnpened  with  lime  qotrnes.  Lime* 
stone  aboundfl  in  the  northwestern  part, 
from  which  large  quantities  of  lime  of  a 
superior  qoalit/,  are  manuiactiireil  anna* 
ally.  There  are  also  in  the  western  part 
localities  of  serpenline^ligniform  asbestos, 
tremoTite,  and  crystalized  sulphnret  of 
iron,  which  are  oHien  yisited  by  the  min- 
eralogist, who  is  riohlj  rewarded  for  his 
labor.  The  asbestos  is  of  a  very  superior 
^ality.  On  the  north,  between  this  town 
and  Windsor,  lies  Asentney  Monntain. 
Perkintville,  situated  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  town,  deriTosits  name 
from  .a  Mr.  Perhiiu^  a  capitalist  (kam  Bos- 
ton, who  in  1830  pwokased  a  small  wool- 
len &otory,  which  be  greatly  enlarged, 
thus  ffiying  an  impulse  to  the  business  of 
the  vulage,  and  attracting  the  attention 
of  other  capitalists  to  improve  the  fiivor* 
able  advantages  afforded  bv  the  rapids  ia 
Black  river,  to  engage  in  the  same  enter- 
nrise.  in  1835  a  brick  edifice,  110  ft.  in 
length,  46  ft.  in  width,  and  4  stories  high, 
was  erected  for  the  purpose  of  manu&o- 
turing  cassimere  and  sattinet.  In  this 
there  were  8  full  sets  of  machinery,  mov- 
ed by  a  wheel  26  feet  long  and  19  £eet  in 
diameter.  When  in  full  operation,  this 
eatablishment  gave  employment  to  160 
hands,  and  manufactured  750  yards  of 
cloth  per  day.  In  November,  1830,  this 
expensive  building,  with  all  its  valuable 
contents,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Insu- 
rance, 981,000.  It  has  not  been  rebuilt. 
The  broad-cloth  mill,  purchased  by  Mr. 
Perkins,  is  still  in  operation.  There  is 
a  paint  and  printing-ink  establishment, 
where  is  manufiietnred  a  rery  superior 
ouality  of  engraving  ink,  also  a  Bobbin 
factory,  with  the  usual  mechanical  work 
carried  on  in  manufacturing  villages*  in 
the  spring  of  1841  an  academy  was  open- 
ed under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
A.  P.  Chase  and  S.  A,  BuUard.  It  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  number  of 
students  the  first  year  bemff  175.  The 
school  is  furnished  with  a  choice  set  of 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
There  are  three  other  small  villages  in 
town,  one  in  the  south  east  part,  called 
**  the  Bow,"  one  in  the  northeast,  called 
**  the  Corners,**  and  one  at  the  northwest, 
called  *'  Greenbush."  At  each  of  these 
villages,  and  also  at  Perkinsville,  there  is 
a  post-office,  bearing  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage, except  the  one  at  the  Bow^  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  town.  There  are 
in  town  12  school  districts,  each  furnish- 
ed with  a  neat  and  commodious  school- 
house.  There  are  4  grist  and,  9  saw  mills, 
4  woollen  factories,  6  stores,  5  taverns, 
and  2  tanneries.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  393;  cattle,  2,345;  sheep^  10,- 
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756 ;  swine,  1,250 ;  wheat,  bus.  538 ;  bar- 
lev,  128;  oats,  6,418;  rye,  4,352;  buck- 
wheat, 937  ;  Ind.  corn,  14,204 ;  potatoes, 
58,498;  hay,  tons,  5,921 ;- sugar,  lbs.  9,- 
185;  wool,  30,120.    Population,  2,082. 

s.  F. 
WxLLs,  a  small  post  town  in  the  west^ 
era  part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43* 
27*  and  long.  8**  54*,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Pouhney  and  a  part  of  MiddletowiTf 
east  by  a  part  of  Middletown  and  Tin^ 
mouth,  south  by  PawHet,  and  west  br 
Hampton,  N.  T.  It  lies  40  miles  nortA 
firom  Bennington,  65  southwest  frooi 
MontpeUer,  and  18  southwest  firom  Rut* 
land.  It  was  chsrtered  Sept.  16,  1761, 
to  £liakim  Hall  and  others.  This  town- 
ship was  originally  6  miles  square,  but  a 
part  of  it  has  since  bfen  annesrod  to  Pouh^ 
ney  and  a  part  to  Middletown.  The  set^ 
tlement  was  commenced  by  Ogden  Mai* 
lary,  about  the  year  1768.  Daniel  and 
Samuel  Culver  came  into  town  in  1771. 
The  town  was  organised  March  9, 1773, 
and  John  Ward  was  first  town  olerk.  It 
was  first  represented  in  1778,  by  Daniel 
Culver.  The  religious  denominations  are 
Methodists,  Reformed  Methodists,  £pi»> 
copalians,  and  UnrversaKsts.  There  ar» 
three  houses  for  public  worship,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Methodists,  one  to  th* 
Episcopalians,  and  a  union  house.  The 
Episcopal  chiuch,  called  St,Pnul*sckurckf 
consists  of  24  communicants.  Their 
house  of  wor^ip  was  erected  in  1640. 
There  is  no  settled  miniifter.  The  first 
settiers  of  this  township  were  afllicted 
with  fever  and  ague,  but  the  town  has, 
for  many  years  past,  been  remarkably 
healthy.  Wells  pond,  called  also  lake 
Austin,  is  about  5' miles  long,  and  in  some 
places  one  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  cov^ 
ers  upwards  of  2,000  acres.  About  one 
third  part  of  this  pond  lies  in  Poultney. 
Hie  outlet  of  this  pond  is  the  principal 
stream,  and  on  this  are  a  saw  mill,  a  ffrist 
mill,  one  elothier*s  works,  and  maobme- 
ry.  There  4s  one  other  stream,  on  which 
are  mills.  The  western  part  of  this  town* 
ship  is  generally  level,  and  the  eastern 
part  is  mountainous  and  broken.  The 
soil  is  generally  good,  where  it  is  not  se 
uneven  as  to  preclude  the  oossibility  of 
cultivation.  '!l^ere  is  a  small  village,  sit- 
uated near  the  south  end  of  the  pond,  call- 
ed the  cemsr,  which  contains  a  meeting- 
house, a  store,  a  tavern,  and  several  me- 
chanics* shops.  There  are  in  town  10 
school  districts,  1  grist  and  2  saw  mills, 
1  woollen  factory,  1  fulling  mill,  2  card* 
ing  machines,  1  store,  1  tavern,  and  1  tan- ' 
nery.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  148  ; 
cattle,  1,019 ;  sheep,  4,283 ;  swine,  446 ; 
wheat,  bus.  742;  oats,  4,713  ;  rye,  1,415; 
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bnckwhettt,  301 ;  Ind.  corn,  4,275  -,  pota- 
toM,  16,360;  b^,  ton*,  2,261 ;  ■ufftr.lbt. 
6,200;  wool,  8,^.    Population^  740. 

WxLLf  RiTKR,  hai  iU  lourcd  in  Kettle 
pond,  wluoh  lies  at  the  northwest  comer 
of  Oroton,  end  a  pari  of  it  in  Marshfield. 
It  nuM  nearly  sootheait  about  2  miles, 
and  falls  into  Long  Pond  in  Groton, 
which  is  aboat  2  miles  long  and  100  rods 
wide.  Prom  this  pond  it  continues  its 
mtheasterly  course  half  a  mile,  and  falls 
into  another  pond,  which  is  about  half  a 
mile  long  and  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
It  then  runs  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  meets 
the  south  branch,  which  rises  near  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  town,  and  runs 
■early  east  to  its  junction  with  the  main 
atiessB ;  it  then  runs  east  southeast  about 
a  mile,  and  receifes  the  North  branch, 
which  has  its  source  near  the  northeast 
•orner  of  the  town.  Continuing  the  same 
eourse^  it  passes  through  the  northwest 
part  of  Ryegate  into  Newbury,  and  run- 
ning near  the  line  between  Newbury  and 
Kyegate  about  4  miles,  falls  into  Connec- 
ticnt  rirer  about  half  a  mile  south  of  the 
Bortheast  comer  of  Newbury.  This  is 
genefaUy  a  rapid  stream,  fiimishing  many 
•xcelleiit  mill  privileges,  on  which  mills 
•M  eiiected.  At  Wells  River  Fillage,  near 
the  ukMith  of  the  river,  are  a  paper  mill,  a 
com  mill,  a  saw  mill,  and  other  machine- 
ry. Welb  river  had  its  name  long  before 
a»y  settlemeBt  was  made  in  Vermont,  but 
we  have  not  ascertained  why  it  was  so 
ealled. 

WxHLocK,  a  township  in  the  central 
part  of  Essex  county,  is  in  lat.  44*"  47*, 
and  is  bounded  northerly  by  Lewis  and 
Avery^s  ffoie,  easterlv  by  Brunswick, 
noutberly  by  Perdinand  and  Brighton,  and 
westerly  by  Morgan.  It  was  chartered 
Oct  13, 1761,  andlies  53  miles  northeast 
from  Montpelier.  The  south  and  princi- 
pal branch  of  Nulhegan  river,  rises  in  this 
township.  A  road  has  been  opened  along 
this  stream  from  Connecticut  river  to  Or- 
leans county.  There  are  only  4  or  5  fam- 
ilies settled  in  this  township,  and  it  is  un- 
Mganiied.  SUUisHes  of  1840.— Horses, 
6  ;  eattloi  41  i  sheep,  37  ;  swine,  13  ; 
wheat,  Um.  60;  oats,  ^ ;  rye,  10 ;  buck- 
wheat, 280 ;  lad.  cera,}^|  poUtoes,  950> 
Iny,  tons,  76 ;  sngar,  lbs.  1,200 ;  wool,  65. 
PopulatioB,  26. 

WxsT  FaimLXB,  a  post  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Orange  county,  is  in  lat. 
43°  56'  and  long.  4<>  46',  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Bradford,  east  by  Fairlee,  south 
hf  Thetlbrd,  and  west  by  Vershire.  It  is. 
ntoated  28  miles  southeast  from  Montpe- 
lier, and  35  northeasterly  from  Windsor. 
It  was  chartered  in  connexion  with  Fair- 
lee, Sept.  9,1761.    This  township  was 


set  off  from  Pairlee  and  constituted  a 
township  by  the  name  of  West  Pairlee, 
Feb.  25,  ITw.  This  town  was  organized 
immediately  after  it  was  set  off,  and  Hon. 
Elisha  Thayer  was  first  town  clerk.  It 
was  first  represented  separately  from  Pair* 
lee  in  18^,  by  Samuel  Graves.  The 
Rev.  Joseph  Tracy  was  settled  over  the 
Congregational  church  here  and  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Thetford,  in  July,  1820.  He 
preached  at  the  meeting  house  here,  and 
at  Post  Mills  village,  in  Thetford,  alter- 
nately. Fairlee  lake  lies  partly  in  the 
southeast  corner  of  this  township,  and 
Ompompanoosuc  river  runs  across  the 
southwest  comer.  The  surface  is  very 
uneven.  The  town  is  divided  into  seven 
school  districts,  and  contains  I  store,  1 

frist  and  4  saw  mills,  1  fulliuff  mill,  and 
tannery.  Statistics  of  1840.— Horses, 
210;  cattle,  1,316;  sheep,  5,249;  swine, 
518;  wheat,  bus.  821;  barley,  90;  oats, 
6,938;  rye,  373;  buckwheat,  1.133;  Ind. 
com,  3,758 ;  potatoes,  29.641 ;  bay,  tons, 
2,775;  sugar,  lbs.  12,622;  wool,  10,525. 
Population,  fc^. 

WESTriELD,  a  poet  town  in  the  north- 
west part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44* 
52*  and  long.  4*^  30',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Jay,  east  by  Troy,  south  by  LoweU. 
and  west  by  Montgomery.  It  lies  42 
miles  north  from  Montpelier,  and  44 
northeast  from  Burlinfrton.  It  was  char- 
tered May  15, 1780,  to  Dan '1  Owen  and  as- 
sociates, containing  23,040  acres.  Tlie 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1799jby 
Jesse  Olds,  a  Mr.  Hobbs,  and  others.  The 
town  was  organized  March  29, 1802,  and 
Jesse  Olds  wte  first  town  clerk,  and  Me- 
dad  Hitchcock  first  representative.  There 
are  5  religious  societies,  the  Congrega- 
tional, formed  in  1819,  the  Methodist,  in 
1831,  the  Baptist,  in  1831,  the  Christian, 
in  1824,  and  the  Univeisalist,  in  1835. 
The  ministers  of  the  Conmgational  ch. 
have  been.  Rev.  Silas  Lamb,  3  years  from 
1826 ;  Rev.  Wm.  Holmes,  3  years  from 
1832 ;  and  Rev.  Reuben  Mason,  since 
1838.  The  only  house  of  worship  wax 
built  b^  Dea.  Luther  Page,  for  the  Con- 
gregational society.  Missisco  river  runs 
about  4  miles,  through  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  township,  and  receives  here  3 
considerable  tributaries  which  afifbrd  sev- 
eral mill  privileges.  The  eastern  part  of 
this  township  is  very  good  land,  but  the 
western  is  high  and  monntainons.  Ha- 
zen*s  Notch  in  the  Green  Mountains  lies 
in  the  southwest  corner.  The  town  con- 
tains 4  school  districts,  a  small  meeting- 
house. 2,  stores,  and  5  saw  mills.  SiatU" 
ties  of  1840.— Horses,  106;  cattle,  661; 
sheep,  1,823;  swine,  355;  wheat,  bush. 
917;  bailey,  57;  otts,  3,484;  ry«,  «4; 
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buckwheat,  777 ;  Ind.  corn,  958 ;  pota^ 
toes,  19,190;  hay,  tons,  1,221 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
11,375 ,  wool,  3,711.    Population,  370. 

Westporj),  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat.  44^ 
36'  and  long.  4^  1*,  and  is  bounded  north 
Ijr  Fairfax,  east  by  Underbill,  south  by 
£s8«x,  and  west  by  Milton.  It  lies  13 
miles  northeast  from  Burlington,  and  32 
northwest  from  Montpelier,  and  was  char- 
tered June  8, 1763,  containing  23,040  a- 
ores.  The  settlement  was  commenced 
immediately  after  the  revolutionary  war, 
by  Hezekiah  Parmelee  and  others.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists,  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  each 
of  which  have  a  meeting  house.  The 
Rer.  Simeon  Parmelee  was  settled  in 
September,  1809,  over  the  Congregation- 
al church,  and  continued  many  years. 
The  Rev.  John  H.  Woodward  is  the  pres- 
ent minister.  The  only  stream  of  conse- 
quence in  the  township,  is  Brown*s  river, 
which  runs  through  it  from  south  to 
north,  and  falls  into  Lamoille  river  in 
Fairfax.  The  surface  of  the  township 
is  uneven,  but  it  contains  no  mountains. 
The  town  contains  11  school  districts,  1 

Jrist  and  8  saw  mills,  1  fulling  mill,  and 
stores.  Statistics cf  1840.— Bone9y290; 
cattle,  1,235;  sheep,  7,196;  swine,  997; 
wheat,  bus.  1,617;  barley,  25;  oats,  5,- 
569;  rye,  637;  buckwheat,  873;  Indian 
corn,  4,780 ;  potatoes,  45,317 ;  hay,  tons, 
4,456;  sugar,  lbs.  21,885;  wool,  13,636. 
Population,  1,352. 

WxsT  Ha  TEN,  a  post  town  in  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Rutland  county,  is  in  lat.  43^ 
36*  and  long.  3"  44',  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Benson,  east  by  Fair- Haven,  south  by 
Poultney  river,  which  separates  tt  from 
Whitehall,  N.  T.,  and  west  by  lake 
Champlain.  This  township  was  set  off 
from  Fair-Haven  in  Oct.,  1792,  and  for 
its  early  history,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  account  of  that  township.  It  was  or* 
ganized  immediately  afler  the  division, 
and  William  Wyman  was  the  first  town 
clerk.  The  Congregational  and  Baptist 
are  the  only  regular  churches.  The  Rev. 
Ebenezer  Hibbard  was  installed  over  the 
Congregational  church  in  this  township 
and  in  Whitehall  in  1822,  and  dismissed 
in  1829.  The  present  minister  is  Rev.  J. 
Gilbert,  and  the  minister  of  the  Baptist 
church  is  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Huntington.  In 
1787  Doct  Simeon  Smith  moved  into 
this  town  from  Sharon,  Ct.  He  died  in 
1804,  having  accumulated  a  large  estate, 
$1,000  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
town  of  West  Haven,  which  was  to  be  let 
under  the  direction  of  the  select  men,  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  interest,  the  inter- 
Mt  to  be  paid  annually,  and  ogain  loaned. 


At  the  end  of  60  years,  a  certain  part  of 
the  money  accumulated  was  to  be  em- 
ployed in  building  a  meeting  house,  set- 
tling a  minister,  erecting  school  houses, 
&c.  The  epidemic  of  1812  and  13  was 
very  distressmg  here,  and  destroyed  ma« 
ny  valuable  lives.  Hubbardton  river  and 
Cfogman*s  creek  are  the  only  streams  of 
con8equence,except  Podltney  riTer,whieh 
washes  a  part  of  the  southern  boundary. 
They  empty  into  East  Bay,  one  about  a 
mile,  and  the  other  about  two  miles  below 
the  head  of  the  bay.  Hubbardton  river 
has  three  considersble  falls  in  West  Ha- 
ven, on  which  mills  are  erected.  Tke 
soil  is  principally  clay,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  excellent  limestone.  There 
are  9  school  districts,  1  store,  1  ipist  aad 
3  saw  mills,  and  2  woollen  xaetoriefl. 
Statistics  ef  1840.— Horses,  136;  cattle, 
878 ;  sheep,  8,029 ;  swine,  304  ;  wheat, 
bus.  1,196 ;  oats,  3,140 ;  rye,  940 ;  buck- 
wheat, 282;  Ind.  corn,  2,456;  potatoes, 
7,895 ;  hay,  tons,  2,578 ;  sugar,  lbs.  846  ; 
wool,  15,153.    Population,  774. 

Westminster,  a  post  town  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat. 
43<*  5'  and  long.  4«  32*,  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Rockingham,  east  by  Connecti- 
cut river,  which  separates  it  from  Wal- 
pole,  N.  H.,  south  by  Putney,  and  west 
by  Brookline  and  Athens.  It  lies  37 
miles  northeast  from  Bennington,  and  68 
south  from  Montpelier.  This  township 
was  chartered  November  9, 1752 ;  and  as 
the  grants  which  had  been  made  of  the 
townships  of  Marlborough  and  Wilming- 
ton, anterior  to  that  date,  were  superseded 
by  their  new  charters,  it  may  be  comrid* 
ered  as  the  third,  in  point  of  time,  in  the 
state :  Bennington  and  Halifax  having 
preceded  it.  ft  contains  95,000  aores. 
At  what  precise  time  the  settlement  com- 
menced, it  is  now  difficult  to  ascertain. 
One  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  thinks  it  to 
have  been  about  the  year  1741.  The  ear- 
liest permanent  settlers  came  from  North- 
field,  in  Massachusetts,  and  from  Ashford 
and  Middletown,  in  Connecticut;  and 
were  soon  followed  by  others  from  the 
same  states.  The  pleasant  situation  of 
the  town,  and  its  proximity  to  the  fbrt 
maintained  by  the  New  Hampshire  gov- 
ernment in  what  is  new  called  Walpole, 
caused  the  settlement  to  proceed  with 
considerable  rapiditv,  and  it  was.  at  an 
early  period,  one  of  the  principal  towns 
west  of  the  Connecticut.  A  jail  formerly 
stood  in  this  place,  and  a  court  house  in 
which  were  held  some  of  the  earliest 
courts  of  lustice ;  and  when  Vermont 
subsequently  iei  up  an  independent  juris- 
diction, several  sessions  of  die  legislature 
were  also  held  here.  It  was  here  that  the 
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Ikmoui  massacre  of  the  13th  of  March, 
1775,  took  place,  and  that  the  first  re^a- 
lar  measures  were  adopted  to  resist  bj 
Ibroe  the  go? emment  of  New  York ;  and 
after  the  erection  of  the  coanty  of  Wind- 
ham, the  courts  were  held  alteroatelj  at 
Westminster  and  Marlborough,  for  manj 
years,  until  they  were  removed  to  New- 
xane.  For  many  years  afterwards  it  main- 
tained its  reputation  as  a  place  of  consid- 
erable business  and  trade  ;  but  has,  of 
late  years,  been  rather  stationary,  if  not 
on  the  decline.  It  is,  however,  a  good 
township  of  land,  and  inhabited  by  a 
steady,  industrious,  agricultural  popula- 
tion. Westminster  is  divided,  by  law, 
into  two  parishes,  the  east  and  the  west. 
The  Congregation^  church  was  organ- 
iied,  and  the  Rev.  Jesse  Ooodell  settled 
in  the  east  parish  June  11, 1767,  who  left 
in  1769.  His  successors  have  been  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Bullen  from  1774  to  1785, 
and  the  Rev.  Sylvester  Sage  from  Oct. 
13,  1790  to  March  1,  1838.  The  Rev. 
Calvin  R.  Batchelder  is  the  present  min> 
ister.  Tbeir  first  meeting  house  was 
erected  in  1770,  the  present  in  1835.  The 
Congregational  church  was  organized  in 
the  west  parish  in  17<J9.  The  ministers 
have  been  the  Rev.  Reuben  Emerson 
from  Feb.  16,  1800  to  March  29,  1804; 
the  Rev.  Timothy  Field  from  January  20, 
1807  to  April  1,  1835,  and  the  Rev.  Pres- 
ton  Taylor  from  April  1,  1835  to  Nov.  6, 
1836.  The  Rev.  J.  Wellman,  the  pres- 
ent minister,  was  settled  March  7,  1838. 
There  are  some  Baptists  and  Methodists, 
but  they  have  no  organized  societies. 
The  Rev.  and  venerable  S.  Sage  died 
here  in  Jan.  1841;  he  preached  his  oOtn  an- 
niversary sermon  October,  18, 1840.  This 
town  has  had  its  share  of  men  whose 
names  occupy  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  history  of  the  state.  At  an  early  pe- 
riod Crean  Brush,  the  colonial  deputy 
secretary  of  New  York,  and  Ezra  Stiles, 
the  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Stiles,  president  of 
Tale  College,  remcAred  to  this  place,  and 
•ntered  into  the  practice  of  the  law.  The 
Ibrmer  left  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  rev- 
olution, and  died  a  short  time  after,  and 
the  latter  deceased  long  before  his  learned 
and  venerated  father.  Oen.  Stephen  R. 
Bradley,  whose  name  occurs  so  often  in 
all  the  important  transactions  connected 
with  the  formation  of  the  state,  and  who 
k  better  known  abroad  as  a  senator  in 
Congress,  which  office  he  held  for  sixteen 
years,  was,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  a 
resident  in  this  town;  as  was  also  the 
Hon.  Lot  Hall,  a  distinguished  lawyer, 
and  afterwards  judge  of  the  supreme 
•ourt,  who  died  here  in  the  year  1809. 
Hon.  Mark  Richards  and  Hon.  Wra.  C. 


Bradley,  late  members  of  Congress,  reside 
here.  The  principal  and  oldest  viUage  is 
delightfully  situated  in  the  east  pirisli, 
on  the  bank  of  Connecticut  river.  The 
main  street,  which  is  peribctly  level, 
crosses  a  table  of  land  abont  one  mile  in 
diameter,  considerably  elevated  above  tke 
river,  and  also  above  the  large  and  fertils 
meadows  by  which  it  is  approached  on 
the  north  and  south ;  and  the  whole  is 
enclosed  by  a  semi-circle  of  hills  which 
touch  the  river  abont  two  miles  above 
and  below  the  village.  It  is  this  barrier 
which,  while  it  contributes  to  the  natoral 
beauty  of  the  place,  has,  by  turning  the 
water  courses  in  another  direction,  de- 
prived it  of  all  those  facilities  c»f  access, 
and  of  water  power,  which  have  so 
much  contributed  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
some  of  the  neighboring  villages.  Tte 
rocks  are  granite,  slate,  and  silieious 
limestone.  There  are  in  town  14  school 
houses,  2  grist  and  8  saw  mills,  1  tannery 
and  store.  The  first  newspaper  in  Ver- 
mont was  printed  here.  (See  part  seemtd^ 
page  171.)  SiatisHcs  of  1840.— Horses, 
301 ;  cattle,  1,739 ;  sheap,  16,976 ;  swine, 
1,185;  wheat,  bush.  1,893;  barley,  479; 
oats,  19,649 ;  rye,  3,299 ;  buck-whent, 
J, 144  ;  Indian  corn,  12,496;  potatoes,  90,- 
267;  hay,  tons,  4,307;  angar,  lbs.  28,670; 
wool,  31 ,382.    Population,  1,546. 

WisTMoax,  a  township  in  the  sovth- 
east  part  of  Orleans  county,  is  in  lat.  44* 
45'  and  long.  4^*  57',  and  is  bounded  nor- 
therly by  Brighton  and  Charleston,  eas- 
terly by  Newark,  southerly  by  Sutton, 
and  westerly  by  Brownington.  It  lies 
43  miles  noKheast  ftom  Montpelier,  was 
granted  November  7, 1780,  and  chartered 
to  Uriah  Seymour  and  others,  by  the 
name  of  Westford,  August  17, 1781,  con- 
taining 23,040  acres.  The  name  was  aF> 
terwaHs  altered  to  Westmore.  Ths 
township  was  surveyed  in  March,  1800, 
and  the  settlement  commenced  the  sanse 
spring.  The  settlement  was  abandMi- 
ed  during  the  war  of  1812,  hot  resam- 
ed  on  the  return  of  peace.  This  town 
ship  is  but  little  settled.  The  sor&es 
is  uneven,  and  mount  Hor,  Pisgah  and 
Pico  are  the  most  important  summits. 
Willoughby's  lake  lies  in  this  township, 
and  is  &out  six  miles  in  length  and  one 
and  a  half  wide.  Its  waters  are  dischar- 
ged by  Willoughby's  river  into  Barton 
river.  Some  of  the  head  branches  of 
Clyde  river  and  of  the  Passu  mpsio  rise 
here.  Statistics  of  1840.->Hor8es,  12; 
cattle,  37 ;  sheep,  62 ;  swine,  38 ;  wheat 
bush.  308;  barley,108;  oats, 223;  r3re,56; 
buckwheat,  223 ;  Ind.oom,56;  potatoes, 
2,350 ;  hay,  tons,  92 ;  sugar,  lbs.  48 ;  wool, 
114.    Pop«ktion,  122. 
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WssT  RtYER.  S6e  WmUmsUeook, 
WcfTOK,  a  pott  town  in  the  soathwest 
corner  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat  43^ 
19*  and  Umg.4^  14*,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Mount  Holly  and  Lndlow,  east  by  An- 
dover.  sonth  by  Londonderry,  and  west 
by  Mount  Tabor  and  Landmye.  It 
lies  66  miles  sonth  from  Montpelier, 
and  22  southwest  fVom  Windsor.  This 
was  formerly  a  part  of  Andoyer.  It  was 
set  off  in  in  1790,  and  organized  March 
3, 1800.  Alytn  Simons  was  the  first  town 
clerk,  and  also  the  first  representatiye. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Conjrre- 
gationalists,  Baptists,  Methodists  and  Uni- 
Tersalists.  A  meetinghouse,  owned  by 
the  seyeral  denominations,  was  comple- 
ted here  in  1817.  Jeremiah  Blanchard  is 
the  most  remarkable  instance  of  lon- 
geyity  in  this  town.  The  epidemic  of 
1813  was  yery  distressing  here.  West 
riyer  passes  through  the  township  in  a 
southerly  direction,  affording  seyeral  good 
mill  priyileges.  On  the  bank  of  this  riy- 
er are  two  small  yillages.  The  upper 
TiUasre  is  near  the  centre,  and  contains  2 
meetinghouses,  2  stores,!  clothier's  works, 
1  cordinffmachine,  1  tannery,  and  I  black- 
smith. The  town  is  divided  into  12 
school  districts,  2  grist,  8  saw  and  1  f\il- 
ling  mill,  2  stores,  2  tayems  and  1  tannery. 
Statistics  of  1840.— Horses,  120 ;  catUe, 
1,596;  sheep,  3,111 ;  swine,  432 ;  wheat, 
bush.  1^59;  barley,  779;  oats,  5,453; 
rye,  302 ;  buck- wheat,  1,025 ;  Indian  com, 
631;  poUtoes;  33,555;  hay ,  tons,  2,776 ; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,455 ;  wool,  6,858.  Popula- 
tion,  1,032. 

Wktbridos,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
|Mat  of  Addison  county,  is  in  hit.  44^  2* 
and  long.  4^  50*,  and  is  bounded  north 
and  east  by  Otter  creek,  which  separates 
itirom  New  Hayen  and  Middlebury,  south 
by  Com  wall,  and  west  by  Bridport  and 
Addison.  It  lies  80  miles  north  from 
Bennington,  and  30  south  from  Burling- 
ton, and  was  chartered  November  3, 1761, 
aontain'mg  8261  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  about  the  beginning  of 
the  reyointionary  war  by  Day  id  8tow  and 
John  Sanford,  b^t  the  settlers  were  soon 
after  dispersed  or  made  prisoners  by  the 
enemy.  The  settlement  was  recommen- 
ced on  the  return  of  peace.  The  first 
settlers  were  mostly  from  Massachusetts. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Conm- 
gationalists,Baptist8,  Methodists  and  afew 
Friends.  The  Congregational  church 
iras  organised  June  !W,  1794.  The  Rey. 
Jonathan  Hoyey  was  settled  oyer  it  Feb. 
10, 1806  to  Dec.  9,  1816;  the  Rey.  £li 
Moo<fyfVom  Auff,  12,  1818  to  Dec.  9, 
1823 ;  the  Rey.  Haryey  Smith  from  March 
8,1895  to  April  22, 1826  and  the  ReT. 


Jonathan  Lee  from  July  2d  1834  to  May 
24, 1837.  ^This  society  erected  a  house 
for  worship  about  the  year  1802. 
Otter  creek  is  the  most  important 
stream,  and  in  it  are  here  seyeral 
falls  which  furnish  fine  mill  priyileges. 
Lemonfair  riyer  is  a  sluggish  stream 
which  runs  through  the  western  part  of 
the  township  into  Otter  creek.  Snake 
mountain  lies  mostly  in  the  western  par^ 
of  the  township.  Near  the  paper  mill  is 
found  earthy  asbestus  between  layers  of 
limestone  which  is  the  common  rock  in 
this  township.  A  few  years  since  a  con- 
siderable body  of  land  here  slid  into  Otter 
creek,  which  completely  stopped  the  wa- 
ter for  some  time,  leayiog  the  channel 
bare  below,  and  altering  materially  the 
course  of  the  stream,  when  it  again  com- 
menced flowing.  At  pne  of  the  falls  on 
Otter  creek  is  a  small  yillage  containing 
1  store,  1  tayem,  a  woolen  factory,  d^e. 
There  are  in  town,  6  school  districts, 
3  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  1  paper  mill  2 
fulling  mills,  1  woolen  factory,  3  stores. 
Statistics  ef  1840.— Horses,  154 ;  cattle, 
1,595 ;  sheep,  10,021 ;  swine,  492;  wheat, 
bush.  717 ;  barley,  16 ;  oats,  4,451 ;  rye, 
508;  buck- wheat,  168;  Indian  corn,  4,- 
808;  poUtoes,  14,215;  hay,  tons,  3,851; 
sugar,  lbs.  896 ;  wool,  28,969.  Fopula- 
tion,  797. 

Wheblock,  a  post  town  in  the  north 
part  of  Caledonia  county,  is  in  lat*  44® 
33'  and  long.  4®  50*,  and  is  bounded  nort^ 
by  Sheffield,  east  by  Lyndon,  south  by 
Danyille,  and  west  by  Greensborou^. 
It  lies  30  miles  northeast  from  Montpelier, 
was  granted  and  chartered  to  the  president 
and  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college  and 
Moore's  charity  school,  June  14,  1785, 
containing  23,040  acres.  It  was  named 
Wheelock  in  honor  of  Rey.  John  Whee- 
lock,  who  was  at  that  time  president  of 
Dartmouth  college,  A  considerable  part 
of  the  lands  are  held  by  lease.  Jos.  Pags 
commenced  the  settlement  of  this  town- 
ship, in  1790.  He  was  joined  the  nejft 
year  by  Abraham  Morrill,  from  Danyille, 
and  also  by  Dudley  Swasey.  The  town 
was  organized  March  29, 1792.  The  Free- 
will Baptist  is  the  most  numerous  religious 
sect.  A  meeting  house  was  erected  here 
about  the  year  1798.  The  streams  in  this 
township  are  all  small,  but  they  afford  se- 
yeral good  mill  priyilegres.  There  are 
two  ponds.  One,  in  t^  western  part, 
coyers  about  100  acres,  and  discharges  its 
waters  into  the  Lamoille.  On  the  outlet 
is  one  saw  mill.  The  other  is  in  the  east- 
em  part,  ooyers  about  50  acres,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  the  Passumpsis. 
The  eastern  range  of  the  Oreen  Moun- 
tains passes  through  the  western  part  af 
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the  township,  and  is  here  called  Whee- 
lock  mountain.  In  the  eastern  part  are 
many  good  farms,  but  the  land  in  the  wes- 
tern part  is  cold  and  stony,  and  but  little 
of  it  under  improvement.  The  county 
road  from  Danville  to  Stansteadin  Cana- 
da, passes  through  the  eastern  part.  There 
are  in  town  12  school  districts,  three  saw, 
one  grist,  and  one  fulling  mill,  one  tan- 
nery, and  one  store.  Statistics  of  1840. — 
Horses,  264  ;  cattle,  1,472;  sheep,  4,787  ; 
•wine,  1,007;  wheat,  bu.  1,967;  barley, 
903;  oats,  11,070;  rye,  96;  buckwheat, 
1,100  ;  Ind.  corn.  1,100;  poUloes,  57,520; 
hay,  tons,  3,334 ;  sugar,  lbs.  32,160 ;  wool, 
8,287.     Population,  881. 

Whetstone  Brook,  is  a  small  mill 
stream,  which  rises  in  Marlborough  and 
runs  nearly  east  through  Brattleborough 
into  Connecticut  river.  It  affords  a  con- 
siderable number  of  good  mill  privileges. 

White  Creek  is  farmed  in  Rupert  by 
the  union/)f  a  number  of  small  branches, 
and,  taking  a  southwesterly  course,  unites 
with  the  Battenkill  in  Washington  coun- 
ty, New  York. 

White  River  rises  in  Granville,  and, 
running  a  southeasterly  course  through 
the  norUieast  corner  of  Hancock,  the  south 
west  part  of  Rochester,  and  the  northeast 
corner  of  Pittsfield,  enters  Stockbridge. 
It  then  turns  to  the  northeast,  and,  after 
running  through  the  southeast  corner  of 
Bethel  into  Rovalton,  bears  to  the  south- 
east through  Sharon  and  Hartford,  and 
falls  into  Connecticut  river  about  five 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  Otta  Quechee 
river.  From  Granville  this  river  runs 
slowly  through  a  narrow  tract  of  intervale 
till  it  arrives  at  the  eastern  part  of  Stock- 
bridge,  after  which  the  current  is  very 
rapid  till  it  reaches  Bethel  village.  From 
Bethel  to  its  mouth  the  channel  of  the  ri- 
ver is  from  16  to  18  rods  in  width,  and  the 
current  generally  rapid,  and  the  water 
shallow.  On  account  of  its  proximity  to 
Otta  Quechee  river.  White  river  receives 
no  large  tributaries  from  the  south.  Broad 
brook  and  Locust  creek  are  the  most  im- 
portant. From  the  north  it  receives  three 
large  branches,  called  the  first,  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  third  branch.  The  first 
branch  rises  in  Washington  near  the  head 
branches  of  Wait's  and  WinooHki  river  and, 
running  through  Chelsea  and  Tunbridge, 
unites  with  White  river  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Royal  ton.  The  second  branch  ti- 
•es  in  Williamstown  in  conjunction  with 
Steven's  branch  of  Winooski  river,  and 
running  southerly  through  Brookfield  and 
Randolph,  enters  White  river  a  little  west 
of  the  centre  of  Royalton.  This  stream 
runs  with  a  gentle  current  through  a  nar- 
row tract  of  fine  iatervale.    The  third 


branch  originates  in  Rozbury,  runs  thro' 
the  corner  of  Granville,  through  Bsain- 
tree  and  the  corner  of  Randolph,  and  joins 
White  river  at  Bethel  village.  £ach  of 
these  streams  is  about  20  nules  in  length, 
and  on  each  are  several  very  good  mtU 
privileges,  particularly  on  the  laUer,  at 
Bethel  village.  White  river  is  the  lar^^iast 
stream  in  Vermont  on  the  cast  si4e  of 
the  mountains.  Its  length  is  about  55 
miles,  and  it  waters  alK>ut  680  square 
miles.  This  stream  was  known  by  the 
name  of  White  river  long  before  any  set- 
tlements were  made  in  Vermont. 

Whitimo,  a  post  town  in  the  south  part 
of  Addison  coontv,  is  in  lat.  43"*  51*  and 
long.  3"  53\  and  is  bounded  north  bj 
Cornwall,  east  by  Otter  creek,  which  sep- 
arates it  from  Leicester  and  Salisbury, 
south  by  Sudbury,  and  west  by  Orwell 
and  Shoreham.  It  lies  40  miles  soutJi- 
west  from  Montpelier,  and  42  south  from 
Burlington.  It  was  chartered  August  6, 
1763,  to  Col.  John  Whiting,  of  Wrent- 
ham,  Mass.,  from  whom  it  derives  its 
name,  and  contains  about  9,000  acres.-^ 
John  Wilson,  from  the  same  townshi|», 
erected  the  first  house  in  this  township  in 
1772,  and  in  June  1773,  a  family  by  t^ 
name  of  Bolster  moved  into  it.  In  1774, 
Mr.  Wilson's  and  several  other  fiunilies 
moved  here.  During  the  revolution  the 
settlement  wsf  abandoned,  but  was  is- 
commenced  immediately  upon  its  close, 
by  those  persons  who  had  been  driven  off, 
and  by  others.  Among  the  first  settlers 
were  a  Mr.  Marshall,  Gideon  Walker,  Jo- 
seph Williams,  Daniel  Washburn,  Joel 
Foster,  Samuel  Beach,  £zra  Allen,  Jehiel 
Hull,  Henry  Wiswell,  and  Benjamin  Am- 
drus.  The  town  was  organized  in  March 
1785,  and  John  Wilson  was  first  town 
clerk.  In  1786,  £beneEer  Wheelock  was 
chosen  delegate  to  the  convention  for  re- 
vising the  constitution,  and  Samuel  Beach 
was  appointed  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1788.  The  religious  de- 
nominations are  Baptists,  Congregational- 
ists,  Methodists,  and  Univernlists.  El- 
der David  Rathbun  was  ordained  over  the 
Baptist  church  in  June,  1800,  and  contin- 
ded  three  or  four  years.  After  this,  the 
Rev.  John  Ransom  preached  here  about 
two  years.  In  January  1810  the  Rev. 
Justin  Parsons  was  settled  over  the  Con- 
gregational church,  and  continued  aboat 
three  years.  From  1821  Elder  Joseoh  W. 
Sawyer  was  hired  by  the  Baptist  ana  Con- 
gregational societies  for  several  years,  and 
the  two  societies  united  in  1809  in  erect- 
ing a  meeting  house,  which  was  the  next 
year  consumed  by  fire,  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  an  incendiary.  Other  houses 
hare  since  been  ereoted.    The  dysenteiy 
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preTailed  here  in  1803,  and  the  epidemic 
df  1812  and  13  was  Terj  mortal.  One 
person  has  lived  in  this  town  to  be  100 
jrears  of  a^.  Otter  creek  waters  the 
eastern  border  of  the  township  bnt  affords 
no  mill  privileges.  A  saw  mill,  on  a  small 
stream,  is  the  only  mill  in  town.  Otter 
crreekftill  lately,  aff[>rded  no  valuable  fish. 
In  the  spring  of  1819,  Mr.  Levi  Walker, 
of  Whiting,  proposed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  and  the  neighboring  towns  along 
the  creek  to  transfer  fish  from  the  lake 
into  the  creek  above  Middlebury  falls. 
The  plan  was  carried  into  execution,  and 
the  fish  have  since  mnltiplied  exceeding- 
ly. In  1823  not  less  than  500  pounds  of 
excellent  pickerel  were  taken  from  the 
creek  in  the  distance  of  two  miles.  Along 
the  eastern  part  of  the  township,  near  Ot- 
ter creek,  is  a  swamp,  which  covers  2  or 
8000  acres.  It  affords  an  abundance  of 
excellent  cedar,  pine,  ash,  &c.  The  soil 
is  generallv  of  the  marly  kind,  and  pro- 
duces good  grass  and  ffrain.  In  18 1 0  Mr. 
8amuei  H.  Remmele  had  a  field  of  five 
ttcres  of  wheat  which  averaged  50  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  Mr.  Benajah  Justin  for 
several  years  raised  an  annual  crop  of 
eorn  which  averaged  100  bushels  to  the 
acre.  The  stage  road  from  Burlington  to 
Albany  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
township.  The  town  is  divided  into  five 
school  districts,  with  a  school  house  in 
6aeh.  Statistics  ef  1840.^Hor8e8,  181 ; 
eattle,  807;  sheep,  10,323;  swine,  390; 
wheat,  bu.  1,232;  barley,  136;  oats,  2,- 
600 ;  rye,  236 ;  buckwheat,  71 ;  Ind  corn, 
2^255 ;  potatoes,  7,150;  hay,  tons,  2,837; 
sugar,  lbs.  1,590;  wool,  27,168.  Popula- 
^n,660. 

Whitiicobaic,  a  post  town  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  Windham  county,  is  in 
kt.  42«  47',  and  long.  4<>  9',  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Wilmington,  east  by  Hali- 
Jfkx,  south  by  Heath  and  Rowe,  Mass., 
tnd  west  by  Reedsborou^h.  It  lies  18 
miles  southeast  from  Bennington,  and  20 
northwest  from  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and 
contains  23,404  acres.  The  settlement 
was  commenced  in  1770,  by  a  Mr.  Bratlin 
and  Silas  Hamlinton.  In  1773,  Messrs. 
Angrel,  Gustin,  Nelson,  Lamphire,  aud 
Pike,  emigrants  from  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  moved  their  families  here. 
The  town  was  organiaed  March  23, 1780, 
tnd  Eliphalet  Hyde  was  first  town  clerk. 
Silas  Hamlinton  was  the  first  justice  of 
peace,  and  first  representative.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Baptists,  Meth- 
odists, Universalists,  and  Congregatiooal- 
ists.  There  have  been  several  instances 
of  longevity.  Mr.  Benj.  Cook  died  here 
in  18^  aged  106  years.  His  health  and 
strength  teld  out  remarkably,  and  he  cel- 


ebrated his  hundredth  birth  day  by  ma* 
king  a  pair  of  shoes,  without  spectacles- 
In  1793  the  canker  rash  was  very  mortali 
and  carried  off  one  fourth  of  the  children 
in  town.  The  typhus  fe?er  prevailed  in 
1801,  and  was  fatal  to  more  than  40  adult 
persons.  Many  of  the  first  settlers  of 
this  township  bad  numerous  families  of 
children.  Mr.  Pike  had  28  children,  iO 
by  his  first  wife,  and  18  by  two  others. 
Most  of  these  lived  to  a  mature  age,  and 
19  of  them  were  alive  a  few  years  since, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  25  years  old. 
Deerfield  river  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  township,  along  the  western 
part,  fertilizing  some  handsome  tracts  of 
meadow.  There  are  many  other  smaller 
streams  in  different  parts.  There  are  two 
natural  ponds.  Saiodawda  pond  is  so 
called  from  an  Indian  of  that  name  who 
formerly  lived  near  it,  and  was  afterwards 
supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in  going 
down  Deerfield  river.  This,  pond  has 
been  gradually  decreasing  for  50  years 
past,  by  land  forming  over  the  water, 
which,  to  the  extent  of  70  or  80  acres, 
rises  and  falls  with  the  waters  of  the 
pond.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  un- 
even, but  the  soil  is  generally  good,  and 
is  timbered  with  maple,  beech,  birch,  ash^ 
spruce  and  hemlock.  A  mineral  spring 
was  discovered  here  in  1622,  which  was 
analyzed  by  Doct.  Wilson,  and  found  to 
contain  the  following  ingredients,  viz : 
muriate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  muri- 
ate of  magnesia,  carbonate  and  per-oxyde 
of  iron,  alumina  with  an  acid  trace.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  specific  for  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, scrofulous  humours,  dropsy,  gravel 
chronic  ulcers,  liver  complatnt,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  diseases.  The  western  part 
of  the  township  abounds  with  limestone, 
which  is  burnt  extensively  into  lime. — 
The  town  contains  a  well  finished  meet- 
ing house,  50  by  55  feet  on  the  ground, 
fourteen  school  districts,  two  grist  mills 
nine  saw  mills,  two  fulling  mills,  five 
stores,  one  tavern,  and  one  tannery.  Sta^ 
tistics  of  1840.— Horses,  267 ;  cattle,  2,- 
710;  sheep,  3,997;  swine,  989;  wheat, 
bu.  1,154 ;  barley,  375  ;  oats,  5,137;  rye, 
822 ;  buckwheat,  1 ,044  ;  Ind.  corn,  3,270 ; 
potatoes,  43,978  ;  hay,  tons.  4,999  ;  sngar, 
lbs.  30,389;  wool,  6,809.  Population, 
1,391. 

Wild  Branch  originates  in  Eden,  runs 
through  the  western  part  of  Craftsburjr, 
and  unites  with  the  river  Lamoille  m 
Wolcott. 

Wiluersburoh.  Name  altered  to  Barre, 
October  19,  1793.     See  Barre. 

Williams'  River  is  formed  in  Ches- 
ter, by  the  union  of  thiree  considerable 
branches,  which  originate  in  small  streams 
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ia  the  townships  of  Ludlow.  AndoTar, 
Windham  and  Grafton.  Tiiese  three 
branches  unite  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  southeast  of  the  two  villages  in  Ches- 
ter, and  their  united  waters,  alter  running 
15  miles  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  fafl 
into  Connecticut  rirer  in  Rockingham, 
three  miles  above  Bellows  Falls.  Alon^ 
this  riyer  is  some  fine  interrale,  and  it 
affords  several  good  mill  privileges.  Wil- 
liams' river  derives  its  name  fVom  the 
celebrated  Rev.  John  Williams,  who  was 
taken  by  the  Indians  at  Deerfield,  Mass., 
in  J  704,  and  who,  at  the  mouth  of  this 
stream,  preached  a  sermon  to  his  fellow 
captives. 

WiLLiAMSTowif,  a  post  towu  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Orange  county,  is 
tn  lat  44»  6'  and  long.  4«  SB',  and  is 
bounded  north  by  fiarre,  east  by  Wash- 
ington, south  by  Brookfield,  and  west  by 
Northneld.  It  lies  11  miles  southeasterly 
fVom  Montpelier,  and  45  northwesterly 
from  Windsor.  It  was  granted  Novem- 
ber 6, 1780,  and  chartered  August  9, 1781, 
to  Samuel  Clark  and  others,  containing 
23,040  acres.  The  settlement  of  this 
township  was  commenced  in  June,  1784, 
by  Hon.  Elijah  Paine,  John  Paine,  John 
8mith,  Joseph  Crane,  and  Josiah  Lyman. 
Penuel  Deming  moved  his  family  here  in 
February,  178i5,  and  this  was  the  first 
family  m  town.  Hon.  Cornelius  Lynde 
moved  here  in  1786.    The  town  was  or- 

£  mixed  September  4,  1787.  Cornelius 
vnde  was  the  first  town  clerk,  and  Eli- 
jah Paine  the  first  representative.  The 
religious  denominations  are  Congrega- 
tionalists.  Baptists,  Methodists,  Freewill 
Baptists,  and  Universalists.  The  Con- 
gregational church  was  organized  in  1795, 
and  now  has  99  members.  The  ministers 
of  this  church  have  been  the  Revs.  Jesse 
Olds,  Nathan  Waldo.  Benton  Pixley,  Joel 
Davis  and  Andrew  Royce.  The  R^v.  J. 
Davis  is  the  present  minister.  Their 
meeting  house  was  built  in  1813.  The 
Baptist  church  consists  of  90  members. 
The  Rev.  Friend  Blood  is  their  present 
minister.  7*hey  built  a  new  meeting 
house  in  1839.  The  Methodist  church 
consists  of  152  members,  and  has  a  con- 
venient chapel.  The  Universalists  built 
a  meeting  bouse  in  1835,  and  the  Freewill 
Baptists  one  in  1841.  Rev.  Lester  War- 
ren  is  minister  of  the  former,  and  Rev. 
Joshua  Tucker  of  the  latter.  In  August, 
1839,  a  store  was  burnt  in  this  town,  with 
all  its  contents,  by  the  spontaneous  igni- 
tion and  explosion  of  a  hogshead  of  N.  E. 
mm.  The  hogshead  was  about  half  full, 
50  per  cent,  above  proof.  It  exploded 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
store  was  so  quickly  enveloped  in  flames 


that  the  people  within  had  barely  time  to 
escape  with  their  lives.  There  nad  been 
no  fire  in  the  store  during  the  day,  and 
the  cause  of  the  ignition  was  not  ascer- 
tained.  This  township  lies  on  the  height 
of  lands  between  Wmooeki  and  White 
rivers,  and  contains  no  large  streams. 
A  brook,  which  here  runs  down  a  steep 
hill  towards  the  west,  divides  naturallv, 
and  while  one  part  runs  to  the  north, 
forming  Steven  s  branch  of  Winooski 
river,  the  other  runs  to  the  south,  formingr 
the  second  branch  of  White  river.  The 
turnpike  from  Royalton  to  Montpelier 
passes  along  these  streams,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  Roady  on  account 
of  the  deep  ravine  through  which  it  pass- 
es in  this  township,  near  the  head  of  the 
second  branch.  The  hills  here,  upon 
each  side  of  the  branch,  are  very  high  and 
abrupt,  and  approach  so  near  each  othei; 
as  hardly  to  leave  space  for  a  road  be- 
tween them.  In  this  ravine  a  medicinal 
spring  has  recently  been  discovered  which 
is  thought  to  be  equal  to  that  at  Claren- 
don. This  township  is  timbered  princi- 
pally with  hard  wood,  and  the  soil  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grass.  There 
is  a  small  but  pleasant  village  near  the 
centre  of  the  township,  contaming  2  or  3 
meeting  houses,  2  stores,  1  tavern,  1  tan- 
nery, several  mills  and  mechanics'  shops, 
and  about  35  dwelling  houses.  There 
are  in  town  17  school  districts  and  16 
school  houses,  1  grist,  1  clover,  1  fblling 
and  8  saw  mills.  Statigties  of  1840.— 
Horses,  474 ;  cattle, 2,909 }  sheep,  11,433; 
swine;  1,960;  wheat,  bush,  3,712;  barley, 
232 ;  oats,  26,530 ;  rye,  518 ;  buckwheat, 
3,927;  Indian  corn,  4,528;  potatoes,  85«- 
066 ;  hay,  tons,  5,459 ;  sugar,  lbs.  33,451 ; 
wool,  20,555.     Population,  1,620. 

WiLLisTON,  a  post  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Chittenden  county,  is  in  lat.  44^ 
25'  and  long.  3*^  58*,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Winooski  river,  which  separates  it 
from  Essex,  east  by  Jericho  and  Rich- 
mond, south  by  St.  George,  and  west  by 
Muddy  brook,  which  separates  it  from 
Burlington.  It  lies  27  miles  northwest 
from  Montpelier,  and  was  chartered  June 
7, 1763.  It  was  called  Williston  in  honor 
of  Samuel  Willis,  'one  of  the  grantees. 
The  settlement  of  this  township  was  com- 
menced in  May,  1774,  by  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden, who  was  joined  in  1776,  by  Elihu 
Allen,  Abijah  Pratt,  John  Chamberlin 
and  Jonathan  Spaiford^  These  families 
had,  however,  but  just  arrived,  when  the 
enemy  advanced  from  Canada,  and  all  the 
settlements  in  this  part  of  Uie  country 
were  abandoned.  John  Chamberlain  was 
attacked  in  his  house  by  the  Indians,  and 
a  hired  man  and  a  child  were  killed  by 
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them.  Tht  mi&en  letttrned  after  the 
war,  and  in  1786  the  towh  was  organiied. 
Robert  Donnelly  was  the  firat  town  olerk, 
and  Jonathan  Spafford  the  firat  represen- 
tative^  The  religioas  denominationa  are 
Coni^reptionalisU,  Baptista,  and  Metho- 
diata.  Rer.  Aaron  Collins  was  settled 
ever  the  Conprentional  eharch  Jannarj 
^  129,  IddO,  and  diamissed  in  1809 ;  Key. 
'James  Johnson  was  settled  in  Oetober, 
1818,  and  dismissed  in  October,  1823; 
Re?.  Joeiah  F.  Goodhne  was  settled  fVom 
May,  18^,  to  1833;  Rer.  Jonathan  Hnrl- 
hut  fVom  1834  to  1838,  and  Rer.  Simeon 
Parmelee  since  1838.  Their  first  meeting 
house,  bnilt  in  1797,  waa  taken  down  a 
hw  years  ago,  and  a  beautiful  new  one 
of  brick,  40  feet  hj  60,  erected.  The 
«ther  public  buildings  are  a  town  house, 
of  brick,  80  ibet  bj  42,  and  an  academy, 
of  wood,  96  by  36,  and  two  stories  hirh. 
Mrs.  Susannah  Hart  died  here  m  1£S0, 
aged  104  years,  Mrs.  Susannah  Wells, 
about  1811,  affed  104,  and  Mrs.  Rachel 
Mann,  aged  96.  Mrs.  A(|locia  Thatcher, 
«  daughter  of  the  latter,  is  now  living 
here,  aged  92,  but  she  has  not  walked  for 
45  years.  She  has  a  sister  in  Stockholm, 
JX.  T.,  100  years  old,  who  formerly  resi- 
ded here.  There  are  7  persons  now  liv- 
ing here  who  are  over  84  years  old,  and 
80  who  are  over  70.  Got.  Thomas  Chit- 
tenden died  here  Aug.  25,  1797.  (See 
fart  second,  p.  85.)  Williston  is  a  very 
4ine  Arming  township.  The  surfkoe  is 
diversified,  but  not  mountainous.  The 
noil  is  a  rich  loan^  of  a  black  or  yellow 
'color,  and  produces  abundant  crops.  Wi- 
nooski  river  washes  the  border  of  this 
township,  and  there  are  within  it  some 
small  streams,  on  which  mills  have  been 
erected,  but  there  are  only  two  which  can 
be  called  good  mill  privileges.  Williston 
Oontains  9  school  aistricts,  6  saw  mills, 
4  storeS)  2  taverns,  and  2  tanneries.  SU^ 
<irttc50^1d4O.-Horse8,421 ;  cattie,  2,054; 
sheep,  13,035;  swine,  1,465;  wheat, 
bush.  U,T2S;  barley,  40;  oats,  19,970; 
rye,  2,064 ;  buckwheat,  406 )  Ind.  corn, 
7,526;  potatoes,  42,529;  hay,  tons,  4,926; 
sugar,  lbs.  13,167;  wool,  23,138.  Popu- 
lation, 1,554. 

Willouohbt's  Lake.    See  Westmore. 

Willougbbt's  Rivkr  issues  fVom  Wil- 
loughby's  lake  m  Westmore,  runs  through 
the  south  part  of  Brownington,  and  unites 
with  Barton  river  in  the  north  part  of 
Barton. 

WiLMiiroToir,  a  post  town  iil  the  wes- 
tern part  of  Windham  county,  is  in  lat. 
42«  52*  and  long,  i^  9\  and  is  bounded 
north  by  Dover  and  a  part  of  Somerset, 
eatft  by  Marlborough,  south  by  Whiting- 
haoH  and  west  by  Searsbufgh.    It  lies 
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17  miles  east  firom  Bennington,  and  46 
southwest  from  Windsor.  The  settle- 
ment was  commenced  befbre  the  revolu^^ 
tionary  war  by  emigrants  from  Maasachik- 
setts  and  Connedticut,  but  the  settlement 
was,  for  several  years,  retarded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  township  having  been  twied 
chartered  by  New-Hampshire,  to  difi!ereat 
proprietors,  first  by  the  name  of  Wilming"^ 
ton,  and  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Dra- 
per. The  first  charter  was  dated  Apr^ 
25, 1751,  and  the  second  June  17,  1763. 
The  Congregational  church  was  organ* 
ized  here  m  1780  and  has  had  the  follow- 
ing ministers,  Rer.  Winslow  Packard 
from  July  8, 1781  to  Oct.  12, 1784 ;  Beti 
Jonas  Hatch  from  March  7,  1787  to  Feb. 
18, 1791 ;  Rev.  £.  Fairbanks  from  Sept. 
11, 1793  to  Jan.  3, 1800;  Rev.  Alvan  To- 
beyfrom8eptl803toOct.]8,18]0;  Rer. 
Wm.  B.  Stow  from  July,  1812 to  Oct  10, 
1814 ;  Rev.  Joel  Wright  from  Oct.  28, 
1829  to  Jan.  2d,  1834 ;  and  Rev.  Geo.  BuU 
terfield  the  present  minister  settled  Juinf 
5, 1839.  The  other  denominations  artf 
Baptists,  Methodists  and  Universalists. 
The  Rev.  Mansfield  Bruce  is  minister  or 
the  Baptist  church.  The  east  and  weii 
branch  ofDeerfield  river  unite  in  this  town* 
sbip,and  there  are  two  other  considerabMf 
streams  called  Beaver  and  Cold  brook. 
There  is  one  large  natural  pond,  called 
Ray's  pond,  on  the  outlet  of  which  is  t 
grist  mill.  There  is  also  a  grist  mill 
on  a  branch  ofDeerfield  river.  Therti 
are  in  town  12  school  districts  and  schod- 
houses,  2  grist,  8  saw  and  1  ftiUiUg  mill, 
1  carding  machine,  I  trip-hammer,  2  tar- 
ems,  4  stores  and  2  tanneries.     StaHstie^ 

of  1840. Horses,  253;    cattle,  3,044) 

sheep,  2,920;  swine,  1,133;  wheat,  bush. 
1,152;  oate,  8,962;  rye,  896 ;  buckwheat, 
737;  Indian  com,  1,618;  potatoes,  66,- 
110;  hay,  tons,  4,991  j  sugar, lbs. 81 ,159 j 
woof,  5,419.    Population,  1,296. 

Windham,  a  post  town  in  the  l!orW» 
western  part  of  Windham  county,  is  ill 
lat.  43<»  ir  and  long.  4'»  19*,  and  is  boun- 
ded north  by  Andover,  east  by  Graflon, 
south  by  Jamacia,  and  west  bv  London- 
derry. It  lies  31  miles  northeast  from 
Bennington,  and  25  southwest  from  Wind- 
8or.  This  town  was  formerly  a  partM^ 
Londonderry.  It  was  set  off.  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  small  gore  of  land  called 
Mack's  Leg,  was  constituted  a  separate 
township  by  the  name  of  Windham. 
Amouff  the  first  settlers  of  this  township 
were  Edward  Aiken,  James  McCormick 
and  John  Woodburn.  It  was  organized 
immediately  after  the  division.  The  re- 
ligious denominations  are  Congreffation- 
alistSf  Baptists,  Methodisto  and  Univ^r- 
salWts.    The  Rev.  John  Lawton  was  set- 
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tied  over  the  Congregational  church  Oct. 
4,  1809,  and  dismiBsed  Oct.  1819.  The 
BLev.S.R.  Anns,  the  present  minister,  was  • 
•ettled  Jan.  5, 1825,  There  are  two  Con- 
gregational meeting  houses,  one  in  the 
north  part  and  the  other  near  the  centre: 
The  latter  was  built  about  the  year  1807, 
And  the  other  a  little  before.  The  Rot. 
M.  D.  Miller  is  minister  of  the  Baptist 
ehurch.  The  Ime,  between  this  town- 
'ship  and  Londonderry,  runs  along  the 
summit  of  a  considerable  mountain.  The 
streams  are  all  small,  and  consist  of 
branches  of  Williams',Saxton*s  and  West 
Tiver.  In  the  northwest  part  of  the  town 
is  a  considerable  pond.  The  most  impor- 
tant minerals  found  in  this  township  are 
actynolite,  chlorite,  garnets,  serpentine, 
steatite  and  talc.  The  actjnolita  is  found 
about  two  miles  from  the  south  meetinf- 
Jiouse,  on  the  road  leading  to  Grafton.  It 
is  in  slender  four  sided  prisms  of  a  leek 
green' color.  Some  of  the  crystals  are 
five  or  six  inches  in  length,  and  they  vary 
from  a  hundredth  of  an  inch  to  an  inch 
in  breadth.  These  crystals  are  embed- 
ded in  talc,  and  are  very  abundant.  Be- 
sides actynolite  and  talc  at  this  locality, 
within  the  compass  of  a  few  feet,  Are 
found  common  serpentine,  amianthus  and 
ligniform  and  earthy  asbestus.  The 
town  is  divided  into  eight  school  districts 
jfth  a  schoolhouse  in  each.  There  are 
^so,  1  grist  mill,  7  saw  mills,  2  stores,  1 
tavern  and  one  U^^ntrj.  Statistics  of 
1840.— Horses,  159;  catUe,  1,829;  sheep, 
6,702;  swine,  781;  wheat,  bush.  1,378; 
barley,  518 ;  oats,  5,177  ;  rye,  894  ;  buck- 
wheat, 561  ;  Indian  corn,  1,434  ;  pota- 
toes, 36,083;  hay,  tons,  2,723 ;  sugar,  lbs, 
15,830;  wool,  11,722.  Population,  757. 
WiHDHAM  CouH^Jf  Ji^  i^  ^^  South- 
east corner  of  the  state.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween 42"^  44*  and  43*'  16*  nbrth  lat.  and 
between  4«  and  4«  42'  east  long.,  being 
36  miles  long  from  nbrth  to  souUi,  and  ^ 
wide  from  east  to  west,  and  containing 
about  780  square  miles.  It  is  bouifded 
north  by  Windsor  codnty,  east  by  Con- 
necticut river,  which  separates  it  from 
Cheshire  county,  N.  H.,  south  by  Hamp- 
shire county,  Mass.,  and  west  oy  Ben- 
nington county.  This  county  was  incor- 
porated by  the  name  of  Cuiftberland,  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1789.  Newfane,  lying  near  the 
centre,  is  the  seat  of  justice.  The  Su- 
preme Court  sits  here  on  the  3d  Tuesday 
after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  January,  and 
the  County  Court  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in 
April  and  September.  There  are  several 
pleasant  villages  in  this  county,  the  most 
important  of  whicTi  are  Bratlleborough, 
BeUows  Falls  and|FayettviUe.  In  the  lat- 
ter situated  in  New  Fane  are  the  county 


bnildtags.  Comieetieiit  nrer  washes  ^bm 
eastern  border,  Williams'  and  Barton** 
river  water  the  northeastern  part.  West 
river,  the  central  part,  Deerfield  riyer, 
the  southwestern  part.  The  traot,  em- 
braced within  the  eounty  of  Windhun,  is 
hilly  and  uneven,  and,  in  the  western 
part,  mountainous.  Its  gec^ogieaK  fea- 
tures, though  distinctly  marked,  are  vetj 
irregular.  Few  continuous  ranges  can 
be  traced  with  oertainty,  and  saany  sec- 
tions, especially  the  western,  hare  not  as 
yet  been  particularly  explored.  The  ge- 
ological charaoter  of  the  connty  is  nn*- 
formly  primitive.  The  western  part  is  of 
the  oldest  and  tbs  eifrtem  of  more  reeest 
formation.  StatisUes  .of  1640.^Horses» 
4,969;  catUe,  43^661;  sheep,  114,338; 
swine,  29,435 ;  wheat,  bush.  23,796 ;  bar- 
ley, 8,129;  oats,  178,761;  rye,  33,509; 
buck-wheat,  13,387;  Indian  com,  139^- 
923;  poUtoes,  743,366;  hay,  tons,  7^ 
398;  sugar,  lbs.  423,400;  wool,  92S;K0. 
Population,  27,431. 

Windmill  ^oint.    See  Jilhsrg^. 

WiKDsoR,  a  post  4owm  in  the  essteftt 
part  of  Windsor  county,  is  in  laU  43»  99* 
and  long.  4**  29',  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Hartland,  easterly  by  Conneetiont  river, 
which  separates  it  from  Cornish,  N.  H., 
south  by  Weathersfield,  and  westeriT  by 
Reading.  It  lies  55  miles  southeast  nrom 
Montpeiier,  55  northeast  from  Benningw 
ton,  95  from  Boston,  and  420  from  Wash- 
ington. It  was  chartered  to  Samuel  Ash- 
ley and  58  others,  July  6,  1761,  eontaio- 
in^,  by  charter,  23,500  acres.  The  pro- 
prietors immediately  organised  theas- 
selves  under  this  cfaiarter,  and  proeeeded 
to  survey,  make  a  plan  of,  and  aUet>4lie 
town.  The  first  permanent  seUlemeat 
in  the  town  was  commeneed  by  Captain 
Steele  Smith,  who  removed  his  fitmity 
from  Farmington,  Ct.,  to  this  town,  in 
August,  1764.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
road  north  of  Charleston,  N.H.  The  next 
season  Maj.  Elisha.  Hawley,  Gapt.  Israel 
Curtis,  Oea.  Hes.  Thompson,  Oea.  Thee. 
Cooper,  and  some  others,  eame  on  and 
began  improvements.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  man  by  the  name  of  Solomon  Em- 
mons, and  his  wife,  who  had  erMed  a 
hut,  and  were  living  here  when  Captain 
Smith  arrived,  but  he  had  not  purchased 
the  land,  or  made  any  improvements  with 
a  view  to  a  permanent  settlement.  Mrs. 
Emmons  was  the  first  and  for  seme  time 
the  only  white  woman,  who  resided  in 
the  town.  She  was  for  many  years 
supported  by  the  town,  and  died  abooy 
1833.  She  was  for  a  number  of  years 
the  only  midwife  for  many  miles  around, 
^r.  Samuel  Smith,  who  recently  died  in 
town,  aged  77  years^  a  son  of  Capt.  Steele 
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fNnith.  was  the  first  ekilcl  born.  The  town 
wai*  rapidly  settled,  and  was  soon  organ- 
ised, thoogh  the  records  do  not  show  the 
time  when.    Dea.  Thomas  Cooper  was 
the  first  town  clerk.     Daring  the  contro- 
versy between  the  goremment  of  New 
Tork  and  New  Hami^hire,  respecting  the 
jnrisdictiett  of  the  territory  now  forming 
the  ststo  of  Vermont,  the  proprietors  of 
Windsor  became  alarmed  for  their  title, 
md  conveyed  their  respectiye  rights  of 
land,  in  tmst,  to  Col.  Nathan  Stone,  who 
•nrrendered  the  same  to  Wm.  Tryon,  the 
GoTcmor  of  the  Province  of  New  York, 
who  regranted  the  township  to  Gpl.Stone 
nnd  28  others,  by  Letters  Patent,  dated 
March  98, 1772.  Both  these  Royal  grants 
leserved  one  whole  share  for  the  Propa- 
gation Society,  one  share  for  the  first  set- 
3ed  minister  of  the  jrospel,  one  for  a  glebe 
f»  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  for 
the  benefit  of  a  pnblic  school  in  town. 
From  what  few  of  the  proprietors'  records 
^Sfi  now  remaining,  it  appears  that  the 
pnblic  lets  were  dnwn  and  set  apart,  ac- 
oevdmg  to  a  plan  or  map  of  the  town,  then 
in  ezistenoe,  preyions  to  the  regrant  of 
1779.    But  after  that  grant,  the  old  plan 
■eems  to  have  disappeared,  and  a  new  one 
was  substituted,  in  which  alLtbe  public 
rights  are  located  or  the  most  barren  and 
inaceessiUe  part  of  Asoutney  mountain  ; 
so  that  they  are  of  no  value  to  the  town. 
At  an  early  period,  two  religious  societies 
of  the  Congregational  order  were  formed 
in  Windsor,  one  in  the  east  and  the  oth- 
•r  in  the  west  parish  of  the  town.   About 
the  year  1778,  the  Rev.  Martin  Toiler 
and  the  Rev.  Pelatial  Chapin  were  ordain- 
ed the  first  ministers  over  their  respec- 
tive churches  in  those  parishes.     The 
Rev.  Samuel  Shuttle  worth  succeeded  Mr. 
Tuller,  as  the  pastor  of  the  Congregation, 
al  ohnreh  in  the  east  parish,  who  was  or- 
dained June  23,  1790.    His  succeesors 
have  been  Rev.  Benj.  Ball,  Rev.  Bancroft 
Fowler,  Rev.  John  Wheeler,  Rev:  Geo. 
Wilson,  and  Rev.  Thomas  Kidder.    The 
latter  was  recently  dismissed.    The  Con- 
ffregatiooal  church  in  the  west  parish  has 
Seen  for  some  time  vacant.    There  is  al- 
ee a  small  Baptist  church  in  the  west  par- 
ish, of  which  Elder  Samuel  Jjawson  is 
thie  pastor.   In  1813  a  Baptist  church  and 
nooie^  was  formed  in  the  east  parish. 
Rey.  Joshua  Bradley  was  the  first  pastor 
over  this  church.    He  has  been  succeed- 
ed by  the  Rev.  Leland  Howard,  the  Rev. 
Romeo  Elton,  and  the  Rev.  Elijah  Hutch- 
ineon,  who  is  the  present  pastor.     An 
Episcopal  church,  by  the   name  of  St, 
PomVm  ehurekf  was  organized  here  Nov. 
85, 1816,  under  the  temporary  ministry  of 
the  R^.  Dr.  MorM.    The  ministers  of 


this  church  have  been  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman, 
in  1818,  who   was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
George    Leonard,    who    continued    till 
1829;   Rev.  Wm.  Horton,  who  officia* 
ted  from  1829  to  1836;  Rev.  Darius  Bar- 
ker, from  1836  to  1838;  and  Rev.  O.  H. 
Staples,  from  1838  to  1841,     The  Rev.W. 
D.  Wilson  is  the  present  minister.     The 
church  edifice  is  of  brick,  in  Grecian 
style,  and  was  consecrated  Nov.  20, 1822. 
It  has  a  good  organ  and  bell.     In  1793 
the  town  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
parishes,  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature.  In 
1814,  these  two  parishes  were,  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  erected  into  two  dis- 
tinct towns,  by  the  names  of  Windsor 
and  West  Windsor,  with  the  right  in  each 
to  send  a  representative  to  the  General 
Assembly.    The  next  year,  however,  the 
party  excitement  which  had  induced  that 
measure,  having  in  some  degree  subsided, 
they  were  reunited  again  into  one  town, 
under   the  ancient  name    of   Windsor. 
This  town  is  hilly,  but  it  is  well  watered 
by  small  streams,  and  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Nearly  all  the  tillageable  land  in  town  is 
settled ;  but   is  capable  of  subsisting  a 
much  denser  population  than  it  does  at 
present.    The  principal  stream  in  town 
IS  Mill  brook.     It  rises  in  the  westerly 
part  of  Reading,  and  after  an  easterly 
course  of  about  15  miles,  it  falls  into  Con- 
necticut river  at  the  south  end  of  Wim^ 
sor  village.     It  affords  a  variety  of  mill 
seats.     Ascutney  mountain   is  situated 
partly    in    Weathersfield    and  partly   in 
Windsor:   the  line  between  the   towns 
passing  across  the  apex  of  the  mountain. 
See  Ascutney.    The  timber  of  this  town- 
ship is  principally  sugar  maple,  white 
maple,  birch,  ash,  walnut,  red  osik,  but- 
ternut, bass  wood,  white  pine,  spruce,  and 
hemlock.     Windsor  xnllage  is  situated  on 
the  west  bank  of  Connecticut  river,  about 
equi-distant  from    the  north  and  'south 
lines  of  the  township.     It  is  built  on  the 
westerly  side  of  the  meadow,  which  here 
is  large  and  beautiful,  about  one  fourth 
of  a  mil^  from  the  river,  between  Mill 
brook  on  the  south  and  southwest,  and 
the  Pulk-hole  brook,  so  called,  which  ter- 
minates it  on  the  north  and » northwest. 
These  two  streams  approach^'Very  near  to 
each  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
leaving  but  a  narrow  isthmus  between 
them  ;  then  suddenly  turning,  the  one  to 
the  south,  and  the   other  to  the  north, 
they  diverge  to  the  extent  of  a  mile,  and 
then  both  turning  easterly,  they  fall  into 
the  Connecticut.     It  is  through  this  isth- 
mus that  the  main  roads  from  Reading, 
and  the  west  parish  of  Windsor,  and  the 
road  from  Woodstock,  which  form  a  juno- 
tioD  a  little  west  of  the  viUa^,  enter  it. 
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Th^nte  of  the  yillafe  is  uneyeiii  and  tb« 
Vain  street,  which  passes  through  it  from 
Berth  to  soath,  is  serpentine,  makioff  no 
lees  than  foar  ver/  obtuse  angles  within 
the  village ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that 
pet  more  than  about  one  third  of  the  Til- 
lage ean  be  seen  from  any  o|ie  point  of 
Tiew.  The  village  contains  ahout  125 
dwelling  houses.  It  is  rather  compaoi- 
hr  built,  and  several  of  the  houses  are 
elegant.  The  place  is  mueh  adorn- 
fd  with  trees  and  shrubberj,  which,  uni- 
ted with  the  hill  prospect  around,  and  a 
fine  view  of  Ascutney  mountain,  which 
lies  3  miles  southwest  of  it,  render  it  one 
#f  the  most  pleasant  villaffes  in  this  part 
•f  the  country.  The  pubFic  buildings  are 
three  houses  for  public  worship,  a  court 
house,  where  the  U.  S.  Circuit  and  Dis- 
trict Courts  meet  annually,  on  the  2l8t 
and  37th  of  May ;  the  state  prison ;  and 
a  seminary  for  young  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies. The  latter  is  under  the  charge  of 
Itessrs.  J.  Swett,  Jr.  and  Alonzo  Jack- 
man.  For  the  purpose  of  affording  the 
village  the  advantages  of  water  power,  in 
1635  a  stone  dam  was  constructed  across 
Mill  brook,  half  a  mile  from  its  mouth.  It 
is  360  feet  in  length,  56  in  breadth  at  the 
hase,  12  at  the  top,  and  42  fbet  in  height, 
forming  a  reservoir  of  water  nearly  one 
mile  in  length,  with  a  surface  of  100  a- 
eres,  having  an  available  fall  of  60  feet  in 
Ifte  distance  of  one  third  of  a  mile.  The 
dam  is  built  on  the  arc  of  a  cinMe,  over 
which,  in  flood  time,  the  water  flows  in 
^  unbroken  sheet  102  feet  in  length, 
jfWming  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cas- 
oades  in  the  country.  The  village  con< 
tains  at  present  1  grist  mill,  1  saw  mill 
9  tanneries,  a  post  office,  3  taverns,  4  law- 
yers,  4  physicians,  a  printihg  office,  at 
which  is  published  the  Vermont  Chroni- 
•le,  by  Bishop  &  Tracy,  9  stores  of  dif- 
Ikrent  kinds,  and  the  usual  variety  of  me- 
•hanics*  shops.  Many  of  the  houses  are 
flegant,  and  the  village  is  rendered  de- 
light!^ by  the  shade-trees,  shrubbery, 
|tnd  fine  gardens.  The  garden  of  Hon. 
Heraoe  £verett  ofi^rs  one  of  the  best  spe- 
•imens  of  horticultural  taste  and  skill  in 
this  seotien,  of  th^  country.  There  are 
two  small  villages  in  the  west  parish, 
called  Brawn$wiUe  and  SkeddsmlU.  The 
Ibrmer  has  a  meeting  house>  occupied  by 
the  Methodists,  2  stores,  I  tavern,  1  saw 
millt  And  several  mechanics*  shops.  The 
latter  ho  a  meeting  house,  occupied  by 
the  Freewill  Baptists  and  Universalists,  1 
store,  1  tavern,  1  tannery,  1  shoe  shop, 
dbo.  StaHsties  qf  1840.— Horses,  501 ; 
eattla,  2,428;  sheep,  12,429;  swine,  1,- 
244  :  wheat,  bushels,  2,864  ;  barley, 
103f ',  oato^   \5^  \  qr^V  4|077 1  biMOi- 


wheat,  1,847 ;  ladiaa  e<Hm,  12,920 ;  pota- 
toes, 61,075  ;  hay,  tons,  5,673  ;  sugar,  Iba. 
18,320;  wool,  25,343.    PopulaUon  ,2,744. 

Windsor  CousTr  is  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Green  Mountains,  between 
430  13'  and  43<»  56'  north  lat.  and  between 
4^  7'  and  4<*  45'  east  long,  being  48  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  30  wide 
from  east  to  west,  and  containing  about 
900  square  miles.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
Orange  county,  east  by  Connectiont  riv- 
er, which  separates  it  from  Graflon  and 
Cheshire  counties,  N.  H.,  south  by  Windr 
ham  county,  and  west  by  Rutland  coun^ 
This  county  was  incorporated  in  Februa- 
ry, 1761.  Woodstock,  situated  near  tha 
centre  of  the  county,  is  the  seat  of  justice. 
The  supreme  court  sits  here  the  4th  Toea- 
day  next  following  the  4th  Tuesday  of 
January,  and  the  coontv  court  on  the  last 
Tuesday  in  May  and  November.  Theca 
are  several  pleasant  villages  in  the  coun- 
ty, the  most  important  of  which  are  Windp 
sor,  Woodstock,  Norwich,  and  Rt^alton. 
White  river  runs  across  the  north  part  of 
the  county,  Quecbee  river  through  the 
central  part,  and  Black  river  through  the 
south  part.  Some  of  the  head  brancliee 
of  West  and  Williams'  rivers  rise  in  the 
southwestern  part.  The  surface  of  this 
county  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  general^ 
of  an  excellent  quality,  producing  fine 
crops  of  grass,  corn,  and  grain.  A  jange 
of  talco-argillaceous  slate  passes  through 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  in  which 
several  quarries  of  excellent  steatite  or 
soap  stone  have  been  opened,  particularly 
in  Plymouth,  Bridge  water,  and  Bethel. 
In  the  southeastern  part  is  an  abundance 
of  excellent  granite,  and  primitive  lime- 
stone abounds  in  the  southwestern  part, 
where  it  is  ext^sively  manufactured  into 
lime,  particularly  in  Plymouth.  The 
rocks  in  the  other  parts  are  principally 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  hornblende.  A 
range  of  argillaceous  slate  extends  into 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  county.  The 
mica  and  talcose  slate,  in  many  places, 
abounds  with  garnets.  Suuistic9  f^  l^4Q. 
—Horses,  8,440;  cattle,  51,863;  sheep, 
234,826;  swine,  22,834;  wheat,  hu.  56^ 
659;  barley,  5,164;  oats,  301,026;  rye« 
46,126;  buckwheat,  49,380;  Ind.  cpro, 
168,897;  potatoes,  1,072,753;  hay,  tons, 
1 07,1 09 ;  sugar,  lbs.  462,444 ;  wool,  52^- 
770.    Population,  40,359. 

Whihall,  a  post  town  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat. '43^ 
10'  and  long.  4^  7*,  and  is  bounded  north 
by  Peru,  east  by  Jamaica  and  a  part  of 
Londonderry,  south  by  Stratton,  and  west 
by  Manchester.  It  lies  25  miles  northaait 
fVom  Bennington,  33  penthwest  firom 
WiAdaor,aiid  was  ohftcttT€i4  gepiemb»r 
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15,  1761,  contatnro^  by  charter  33,040 
fteres.  Mr.  Nathaniel  JBrown,  fVom  Mas- 
iachuietts,  oominenced  the  settleineiit  of 
this  township,  daring  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  town  was  organised  aboat  the 
jear  1796.  Asa  Beebe  jr.  was  first  town 
6lerk,  and  Asa  Beebe  was  first  represent- 
•liTe.  The  religions  denominations  are 
Congregationalists,  Methodists,  and  Bap- 
tists. The  Rer.  B.  Barrett  was  settled 
•rer  the  Congregational  clmrch  abont  the 
time  the  town  was  organised^  who  died 
tbonttwo  years  after.  There  has  been 
BO  settled  minister  since.  There  i»  a 
small  nnion  meeting  house  situated  near 
the  centre  of  the  townshijp,  and  another 
in  the  eastern  part,  belongmg'to  the  Con- 
gregationalists  and  Baptists.  The  Con- 
gregational ists  are  supplied  by  the  pre* 
ceptor  of  Burr  Seminary,  and  the  Metho- 
dists by  circuit  preachers.  The  town  is 
watered  by  Winball  river  which  affords 
a  great  number  of  good  mill  privileges. 
Theffe  ore  in  town  five  school  districts, 
aoid  four  school  houses,one  grist  and  seven 
iaw  mills,  one  store,  three  taverns,  and 
one  tannery.  StoHsties  of  1 840. — Horses, 
173  ;  cattle, 693 ;  sheep,  815;  swine,  279  -, 
wheat,  bu.  579;  oats,  2,775;  rye,  366; 
buckwheat,  647;  Ind.  corn,  564;  pota- 
toes, 17,388 ;  hay,  tons,  1,466 ;  sugar,  lbs. 
11 ,000 ;  wool,  1,590.    Popahiti*n,  576. 

WfiVHAf.L  RiVKR  is  a  sma^l  mill  stream 
which  is  collected  in  Winhall,  and,  after 
running  easterly  through  the  comer  of 
Jamaica,  unites  with  west  river  in  the 
Muth  part  of  Londonderry. 

Win 008K1  Rivkr,  called  also  Onion  riv- 
er, is  formed  in  Cabot  by  the  union  of  sev- 
eral small  streams,  and  taking  a  souther- 
ly course,  enters  Marshfield  where  it  re- 
receives  a  large  tributary  from  the  east, 
which  originates  in  Onion  river  pond  in 
Peaeham  and  in  Molly's  pond  in  Cabot. 
On  this  stream  is  a  remarkable  cateract, 
where  the  water  falls  about  500  feet  in  the 
distance  of  30  rods.  Through  Marshfield, 
the  river  continues  a  southerly  course  into 
Plainfield,  where  it  bends  to  Ahe  south- 
west and  crosses  the  comer  of  the  town- 
ship into  Montpelier.  Here  it  receives 
Kingbury*s  branch,  from  Calais.  After 
crossing  the  southeast  corner  of  Montpe-r 
lier,the  river  takes  a  northwesterly  course, 
which  it  continues  till  it  falls  mto  lake 
Champlttin,  between  Colchester  and  Bur- 
lington, five  miles  north  of  Burlington 
village.  Its  most  considerable  tributa- 
ries are  Dog  river  and  Steven's  branch  in 
Berlin,  North  branch  at  Montpelier  vil- 
lage. Mad  river  in  Moretown,  Waterbury 
river  in  Waterbury,  Huntington  river  in 
Richmond,  and  Muddy  brook  between 
Witlistoa  lad  Burlington.    The  alluvial 


flats  along  this  river  are  narrow,  till  the 
river  has  passed  through  the  westera 
range  of  the  Green  Mountains,  when  thej 
become  much  more  extensive.  In  Boltooi 
where  it  passes  the  range,  the  mountains 
approach  very  near  the  river.  The  chan- 
nels which  have  been  worn  in  the  rocks 
by  this  river  are  a  great  curiosity.  Oaa 
of  these  between  Middlesex  and  More- 
town,  is  about  80  rods  in  length,  60  fee\ 
in  widthf'and  30  feet  deep ;  the  rock  ap? 
pearing  like  a  wall  on  each  side.  Anoth? 
er  of  these  channels  is  between  Waterbq- 
ry  and  Duzbury,  four  miles  below  Water- 
bury village.  Its  depth  is  about  100  feetf 
and  the  rc^ks  on  the  south  side  are  per- 
pendicular. The  rocks  have  here  falleii 
into  the  chasm  and  formed  anotiirai  bridge^ 
which  is  crossed  by  footmen  at  low  water. 
Among  the  rocks  here,  are  also,  seve- 
ral curiouss  caverns.  Holes  also  of 
cylindrical  form,  are  here  worn  into  the 
solid  rocks  several  feet  in  depth.  Thi^ 
chasm  is  but  a  few  steps  from  the  tura- 
pike  leading  from  Montpelier  to  Burling- 
ton, and  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  out 
rious  traveller.  A  third  channel  of  this 
kind  is  between  Burlington  and  Colches- 
ter, about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  abovn 
Winooski  lower  falls.  The  channel  here 
is  about  40  rods  in  length,  70  feet  in 
width,  and  65  feet  deep.  Across  the 
channel  a  bridge  has  been  thrown  whick 
is  perfectly  secure  from  floods.  There  ia 
abundant  evidence,  both  here  and  at  the 
natural  '1)ridffe  <  above  mentioned,  that 
there  formerly  existed  a  large  pond  at 
eac^h  place,  whose  waters  were  drainedoff 
by  the  wearing-down  of  the  channels.  Iq 
Winooski  river  are  several  falls  which  af> 
ford  ezeellent  sites  for  mills.  The  turn- 
pike from  Burlington  eastward  aloBg  this 
river  affords  the  best  passage  of  the  Green 
Mountains  in  ^e  State.  Winooski  river  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  State,  being  about 
70  miles  in  length,  and  watering  970 
square  miles.* 

WoLcoTT,  a  post  town  in  the  east  part 
of  Lamoille  county,  is  in  lat  44**  34'  and 
lonff.  4^  31'  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Cri3Ubury,  east  bv  tikrdwick,  south  by 
Elmore,  and  west  by  Hydepark.    It  liee 


*  iriMMiR  is  ae  iDdisn  bum,  nnipmed  of  two 
words  in  the  Abinmqui,  or  Algooaiua  toofuo,  wi* 
U00»,  onions,  or  Isoka.  tod  kit  land,  lo  (hat  it*  lit- 
eral tlgailieation  ia  laad  of  oniona.  The  tpelliaf 
comet  to  m  tbroofb  tha  Fraoeb,  and  tlw  i  havinf 
tba  foond  or  Iom  a,  it  Is  proaouoeed  WeoooalMe. 
Cuosiderinf  tha  Indian  nasM  preferable,  in  every  re« 
spectf  to  its  translation*  »nion,  we  have  given  it  tbo 

e reference  tbroogb  tlie  whole  of  oar  work,  and  «ve 
ope  the  time  is  not  dietant  when  it  will  be  in  geat 
oral  use.  During  the  oobnial  ware  tbe  French  and 
Indiana  oflen  nade  their  descent  apon  the  English 
through  the  valley  of  this  river,  and  iMsea  U  waa 
oAaa  calM  JWncA  JUstr. 
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37  miles  northeast  from  Burlington,  and 
82  nearly  north  from  Montpelier.  It  was 
granted  November  7, 1780,  and  chartered 
to  Joshua  Stanton  and  others,  August  22, 
17dl ,  containing  23,040  acres.  The  town- 
ship is  but  thinly  settled.  It  is  watered 
by  the  river  Lamoille,  which  runs  through 
it  from  east  to  west,  and  by  several  of  its 
branches,  among  which  Green  river  and 
Wild  branch  are  the  most  considerable 
There  is  in  the  eastern  part  a  Itfrge  natu- 
ral pond  called  Fish  pond.  There  are  in 
town  one  store,  one  tannery,  one  grist  and 
five  saw  mills.  Statistics  of  1840.— Hors- 
es, 195 ;  cattle,  907  ;  sheep,  1,937 ;  swine, 
493}  wheat,  ba.  1,733;  barley,  142;  oats, 
7,530;  rye,  460;  buckwheat,  136;  Ind. 
corn,  2,040  ;  potatoes,  30,101 ;  hay,  tons, 
1,728;  sugar,  lbs.  32,565;  wool,  4,025. 
Fopulation,  824. 

Woodbury.  Name  altered  to  Monroe, 
Not.  5,1838.    Set  Monroe, 

Woodford,  a  township  in  the  central 

gart  of  Bennington  county,  is  in  lat,  42® 
3'  and  long.  4<*,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Glastenbury,  east  by  Searsburgh  and  a 
part  of  Reedsborough,  south  by  Stamford, 
and  west  by  Bennington.  It  lies  24  miles 
west  from  Brattleborough,  50  south  from 
Rutland,  and  was  chartered  March  6, 
1753,  containing,  by  charter,  23,040  acres. 
This  township  began  to  be  settled  imme- 
diately after  the  reyolutionary  war,  but 
the  progress  of  the  settlement  has  been 
«low.  The  religious  denominations  are 
Congrejg^atJonalists  and  Methodists.  This 
township  is  watered  principally  by  the 
head  branches  of  Walloomscoik  river,  the 
largest  of  which  originates  near  the  cen- 
tre in  a  pond  which  covers  about  100  acres. 
A  branch  of  Deerfield  river  rises  from  a 
small  pond  in  the  northeast  part.  The 
township  is  mountainous,  and  much  of  it 
incapable  of  settlement.  It  is  well  tim- 
bered with  beech,  maple,  birch,  spruce, 
hemlock,  &c.  The  turnpike  from  Ben- 
nington to  Brattleborough  passes  through 
the  south  part.  There  are  in  town  three 
school  districts,  one  grist  and  three  saw 
•mills,  and  one  tannery.  Statistics  of  IS4Q, 
—Horses,  73;  oaUle,  219;  sheep,  133; 
•wine,  96;  oats,  105;  buckwheat,  27; 
Ind  corn,  40 ;  potatoes;  1,900 ;  hay,  tons, 
193;  sugar,  lbs.  515;  wool,  350.  Pop- 
ulation, 487. 

Woodstock,  a  post  town  and  capital 
of  Windsor  county,  is  in  lat.  43^  36*  and 
long.  4®  27\  and  is  bounded  north  bv 
Pomfret,  east  by  Hartland,  soutlrby  Read- 
ing, and  west  by  Bridge  water.  It  lies  11 
miles  northwest  from  Windsor,  46  south 
from  Montpelier,  and  428  frt>ra  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  It  was  chartered  July  10, 
1761,  and  contains  26,017  acres.     The 


settlement  of  this  township  was  eoa* 
menced  by  Mr.  James  Sandeitoo,  who 
moved  his  family  here  abont  tho  year 
1768.  He  was  soon  joined  by  other  ael- 
tlers,  and,  in  May,  1773,  the  town  was 
organized,  and  Joab  Hoisington  was  cho* 
sen  town  clerk.  The  whole  number  of 
families  in  1774  was  14.  Major  Joab 
Hoisington  was  the  first  settler  in  thai 
part  of  tho  town  aflerwards  oalled  tiM 
«'  Green."  In  1776,  be  buUt  a  ffrist  nsiU, 
and  soon  after,  a  saw  mill,  on  the  South 
branch  of  Quechee  river,  near  the  spot 
where  the  county  jail  now  stands.  Theao 
were  the  first  mills  ereeted  in  town,  and, 
previous  to  this  time,  the  inhabitants  wore 
obliged  to  carry  their  grain  to  Windaoc, 
and,  sometimes,  to  Cornish,  N.  H^  to  bo 
ground.  Doct.  Stephen  Powers  was  tho 
first  resident  physician.  In  1774  he  re- 
moved to  this  township  from  Middleboro', 
Plymouth  co.,  Mass.,  and  erected  the  seo- 
ond  log  house  on  the  *^  Green.'*  During 
the  revolutionary  war,  the  progress  oCtbe 
settlement  was  much  retarded.  Thora 
were  at  this  time  scarcely  any  inhabitanta 
in  the  state  to  the  north  and  northwest  of 
this  township,  and  the  settlers  here  were 
subject  to  frequent  alarms  by  reports  thai 
the  Indians  were  coming  up<m  them^  al 
which  times  the^  usua%  seoreted  their 
most  valuable  efl(eots  in  the  woods.  Tho 
early  inhabitants  also  sufiTered  much  bj 
the  ravages  of  the  wild  beasts.  In  order 
to  preserve  their  young  cattle  and  sheep 
from  the  bears  and  wolves,  they  were,  for 
some  years,  compelled  to  guard  tboaa 
during  the  night,  or  shut  them  up  in 
yards,  or  buildings,  prepared  for  the  pnr^ 
pose.  The  Rev.  George  Daman  was  or- 
dained over  the  Cans^^ralional  ehnreb 
hero  about  the  ^ear  17^  and  was  the 
first  settled  minister.  Previous  to  this, 
the  Rev.  Aaron  Hutchinson  preached  for 
some  time  iu  Woodstock,  Hartland  and 
Pomfret,  alternately.  This  town  was 
divided  into  two  parishes,  called  tho 
north  and  south  parish,  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  passed  March  1,  1784.  Tba 
Congregational  church,  in  the  north  par- 
ish, erected  a  meeting  house  in  1806* 
whioh  was  finished  in  1808.  April  25, 
18J0,  they  settled  the  Rev.  Walter  Cba^ 
pin,  who  continued  pastor  till  his  death, 
July  22,  1827.  His  suooessors  have  been 
the  Rev.  John  Richards,  the  Rev.  Roborl 
Southgate,  and  the  Rev.  Worthington 
Wright.  The  latter,  who  is  the  present 
pastor,  was  installed  Feb.  14,  1838.  The 
other  religious  denominations  are  Chris- 
tians, Methodists,  Episcopalians  and  Uni- 
versalists.  The  Christian  society  is  largo, 
and  has  been  for  more  than  20  yeara  un- 
der the  care  of  Elder  Jasper  UasoB.  The 
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WOODSTOeX. 


WORCKSTXR* 


Utaiiry  of  the  Episeopal  ehareh  was  first 
Bsed  here  bj  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap,  No?. 
90, 1825.  Jan.  27, 1826,  a  parish  was  or- 
ganised  by  the  name  of  St.  James*  Churchy 
and  a  neat  church  edifice  was  erected  in 

1827,  which  was  consecrated  Jane  28, 

1828.  *  The  Rev.  Joel  Clap  officiated 
here  from  Nov.  20, 1825  to  July  15, 1832 ; 
the  Rev.  B.  C.  C.  Parker  from  October, 
1832  to  May,  1839 ;  the  Rev.  John  Gr'igg 
from  May,  1839  to  Easter,  1840,  and  June 
1st,  1840,  the  Rev.  Joel  Clap  again  took 
eharge  of  the  parish,  and  is  the  present 
rector.  Communicants  65.  The  Univer- 
salist  and  Methodist  societies  are  large, 
but  we  are  unable  to  give  particulars. 
The  epidemic  of  181 1  and  *12  was  very 
distressing  here,  and  (ktal  to  many  of  the 
inhabitants.  Woodstock  is  one  of  the 
best  farming  townships  in  the  state.  The 
"•urfiice  is  pleasantly  diversified  with  hills 
and  vallies,  and  the  soil  is  generally  of  a 
good  Quality,  and  easily  cuftivated.  This 
township  is  watered  by  Ottd  Quechee 
river,  whreh  runs  through  it  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  by  two  of  its 
branches,  one  on  the  north  side  and  the 
other  on  the  south.  That  on  the  north  is 
called  Beaver  brook,  and  originates  in 
the  north  part  of  Bridgewater,  and  in  the 
south  part  of  Barnard  and  Pomfret,  and 
affords  two  or  three  good  mill  seats  in 
this  township.  The  south  branch  affords 
good  mill  privileges  at  both  the  villages, 
and  there  are  miUs  erected  npon  it  in  two 
or  three  other  places.  But  the  best  situa- 
tions for  water  power  are  on  Ott4  Que- 
chee river.  There  are  two  dams  con- 
structed across  this  stream,  but  a  short 

'  distance  above  the  village,  on  which  mills 
and  other  machinery  are  erected,  and  an- 
other near  the  spot  where  the  river  leaves 
the  township,  at  which  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  successful  manufac- 
tories of  scythes,  clothiers'  shears,  axes, 
and  other  edged  tools,  in  the  state,  carried 
on  by  Mr.  Daniel  Tafl  and  sons.  There 
are  two  pleasant  villages,  known  by  their 
post  office  designations,  Woodstock,  and 
South  Woodstock.  The  village  of  Wood- 
stock is  the  largest  in  the  county.  It  is 
built  on  both  sides  of  Otta  Quechee  river, 
and  contains  about  350  buildings,  mostly 
situated  around  a  beautiful  park,  and 
about  1,400  inhabitants.  The  public  build- 
ings  are  a  handsome  court  house,  (see 
9wrt  second^  p.  122,)  and  a  strong  jail,  5 
nouses  for  public  worship.  Congregation- 
al, Christian,  Episcopalian,  Universalist 
and  Methodist,  and  the  Vermont  Medical 
College,  (see  part  second,  p.  165.)  The 
business  of  a  large  tract  of  cbuntry  cen- 
tres at  this  village;  and  for  the  variety 
and  extent  of  its  manufactures  and  its 


mercantile  transactions,  this  village  ranks 
as  one  of  the  first  in  the  state.  Among 
the  manuikctories,  that  of  Messrs.  R. 
Daniels  A.  Co.,  for  the  manu&cture  of 
carding  machines,  jacks,  shears,  and  all 
other  articles  used  in  woollen  factories, 
is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  both  on 
account  of  the  amount  of  business  and 
the  excellency  of  the  work.  There  are 
in  this  village  5  resident  der^men,  12 
attorney^  6  physicians,  2  printing  offices, 
at  which  newspapem  are  printed,  and  20 
dry  goods,  grocery,  and  other  stores. 
South  Woodstock  is  situated  5  miles  south 
of  the  court  house,  on  the  road  to  Spring- 
field, and  contains  a  handsome  meeting 
house,  2  stores,  2  physicians,  and  a  num- 
ber of  mechanics.  There  are  in  town  18 
school  districts,  3  grist,  5  saw  and  3  full- 
ing mills,  2  woollen  factories,  3  tanneries 
and  2  printing  offices.  Statistics  of  1840. 
Horses,  621 ;  cattle,  5,719 ;  sheep,  1 5,974 ; 
swine,  1,655;  wheat,  bush.  4,671;  oats, 
SS8,879;  rye,  1,426;  buckwheat,  3,900; 
Indian  corn,  15,141  ;  potatoes,  82,584 ; 
hay,  tons,  8,374 ;  sugar,  lbs.  32,072;  wool, 
39,072.     Population,  3,315. 

WoBCESTXR,  a  township  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Washington  county,  is  in 
lat.  440  24'  and  long.  4<>^',  and  is  bound- 
ed north  by  Elmore,  east  by  Calais,  south 
by  Middlesex,  and  west  by  Stow.  It  lies 
10  miles  north  from  Montpelier,  and  31 
east  from  Burlington.  It  was  chartered 
to  Joshua  Mason  and  associates  June  8, 
1763,  and  conUins  23,040  acres.  The 
settlement  was  commenced  in  1797,  by 
George  Martin  and  John  Ridlan,  emi- 
grants from  Kennebec,  Maine.  The  town 
was  organized  March  3,  1803,  and  John 
Toung  was  the  first  town  clerk.  It  was 
first  represented  in  the  general  assembly 
in  1808.  When  the  cold  seasons  com- 
menced, the  inhabitants  abandoned  the 
township,  and  in  1816  there  were  but 
three  families  here.  In  1820,  there  were 
44  inhabitants,  and  in  March,  1821,  the 
town  was  reorganised,  it  having,  some 
time  before,  lost  its  organitation,  and  Mr. 
Amasa  Brown  was  chosen  town  clerk. 
A  Congregational  church  was  gathered 
here  in  February,  1824.  and  then  consist- 
ed of  12  members.  There  arc  also  Free- 
will Baptist  and  Methodist  societies  here. 
The  township  is  watered  by  the  north 
branch  of  Winooski  river,  which  rises  in 
Elmore  about  four  miles  from  the  La- 
moille, and  unites  with  Winooski  river  at 
the  village  of  Montpelier.  On  this  stream 
are  here  several  good  mill  privileges,  on 
several  of  which  are  saw  mills.  This 
stream  op^^ns  a  convenient  passage  for  a 
road  through  the  height  of  lands  between 
Winooski  river  and  the  Lamoille.    The 
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■vrftce  of  the  township  is  oneToii,  9m4 
along  the  western  part  is  a  considerable 
mountain.  The  town  is  divided  into  7 
■ehool  distriets.  SUOuHes  ef^  1840.— 
Horses,  79;   eattle»   SM4  ;   sheep,  589; 


swine,  168;  wheat,  hush.  883;  barley, 
Iftl ;  oats,  4,008;  rye,  967;  bnekwheat, 
775 ;  Indian  com,  1^ ;  potatoes,  3,305 ; 
hajr,  tons,  415;  wool,  967.  Popula- 
tion, 587. 


Liti  sf  Tbisii*  f^  iMMMt  tf  wkiek  kav$  been  mlUred, 


Plamstead  to  New  Flamstead,  Not.  3,1761 
New  Flamstead  to  Chester,  Julj  14,1766 
Kent  to  Londonderry,  April  20, 1780 
Hertford  to  Hartland,  June  15, 1782 

Neshobe  to  Brandon,  Oct.  20, 1784 

Turnersborough  to  Chelsea,  Oct.  13, 1788 
Moretown  to  Bradford,  Oct.  23, 1788 
Pocock  to  Bristol,  Oct.  21, 1789 

xMinden  to  Craflsbury,  Oct.  27, 1790 

Tomlinson  to  GraAon,  Oct.  31, 1791 

Hungerford  to  Sheldon,  Nov.  8, 1792 
Wildersburgh  to  Barre,  Oct.  19, 1793 
New  Hunting'n  to  Hunting*n,Oct.27,1795 
Saltash  to  Phrmooth,  Feb.  23, 1797 

Littleton  to  Waterford,  March  9, 1797 
KUlington  to  Sherburne,  Not.  4, 1800 
Caldersburgh  to  Morgan,  Oct.  19, 1801 
Hinsdale  to  Vernon,  Oct.  21, 1802 

Isle  la  Motte  to  Vineyard,  Not.  9, 1802 
Missisco  to  Troy,  Oct.  26, 1803 

Bromley  to  Peru,  Feb.  3, 1804 


Medway  to  Parkerstown, 
Hopkinsville  to  Kirby, 
Middle  Hero  to  Grand  Isle, 
Billymead  to  Sutton, 

Lutterloh  to  Albany,  ^  ,^,  ,„^^ 

Duncansborough  to  Newport,  Oct.30,1816 

HunUburgh  to  Franklin,       Oct.  25, 1817 

Navy  to  Charleston,  "' 

Parkerstown  to  Mendon, 

Minehead  to  Bloomfield, 

Vineyard  to  Isle  la  Motte 

Kellyvale  to  Lowell, 

Random  to  Brighton, 

Kingston  to  Granville, 

Woodbury  to  Monroe, 

Coventry  to  Orleans, 

Westtorcl  to  Westmore, 

Draper  to  Wilmington, 

Socialborough  to  Clarendon, 

Harwich  to   Mount-Tabor, 


Not.  7, 1804 
Oct.  28, 1807 
Nov.  5, 1810 
Oct.  19, 1812 
Oct  30, 1815 


Not.  16, 1825 
Not,  6,1827 
Not.  9,1830 
Not.  6,1830 
Not.  1,1831 
Not.  3,1838 
Not.  6,1834 
Not.  5,1838 
Not.,  1841 
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•  Snow, 


Acanthopterygii  129 
Acipenser,  G.       149 
Alasmodonta,  6. 165  Butcber  Bird, 
Alburgh  Springs     8  Butternat, 
Alcedo,  G.  96  Button  wood, 

Alosa,  G.  144|Caledria,  G 

AmmoccQtes,  G.  loOjCaprimulgus,  G 


Savannah,  87  Domestic  Fowls,  111 


86 

75 

215 

214 

102 

99 


Anas,  G. 
Anchor  Ice, 
Ancylus,  G. 
Angle  Worm, 
Anodonta,  G. 
Annnlata, 
Anser,  G. 
Anthus,  G 
Appear,  of  Birds, 


109  Cartilag.  Fishes,  148 


Apj>endix(8hells)  169 
Arachnides^  G  170 
Arbor  VUae,  218 
Arctomys,  G  44 

Ardea,  G  103 

Area  of  Vermont,  2 
Aryicola,  G.  41 

Ash,  211 

Ass,  53 

Astacns  Bartonii,.170 
Aurora  Boreal  is,  18 
Bass,  Black, 

Rock, 

Basswood, 
Bat,  Carolina, 

—  Hoary, 
Say' 


15  Carp  Sucker,  133 
164  Carp  Family,  133 
170  Cat,  52 

164  Catalog.  Quadru.,  24 

169 Birds,         57 

108 Reptiles,  113 

86 Fishes,      128 

13 Plants,      173 

37 

133 

78 

139 

51 

8 

74 

218 

218 

95 

131 

5 


Catamount, 
Catastomus,  G 
Cat  Bird, 
Cat  Fish, 
Cattle, 
Caves, 
Cedar  Bird, 
Cedar,  Red, 

White, 


Certhia,  G 
Centrarchus,  G 
13l|Champlain,  Lake, 


131  Cherry, 

2091  Cherry  Bird, 
25  Chestnut, 
25;  Chickadee, 
25' Chickaree, 


209 
74 

213 
73 
46 


Silver.haired,26,  Class,  of  Animals,  23 


Batrachia, 

Bays, 

Bear, 

Beaver, 

Beech, 

Beetle, 

Bill-Fish, 

Birch, 

Birds, 


119|Climate, 
6  Climates  compared  20 


28  Clytus  pictus, 
38  Coccyzus,  G 
212  Coluber,  G 
172|Columba,  G 
145  Colymbuft,  G 
213|Corvina,  G 
56lCorvus,  G 


Black  Bird,  Cow,  69.  Cougar, 

Crow,        70  Counties, 

Red-wing.,  68 


Rusty, 
Blue  Bird, 
Bob-o-Iink, 
Bombvcilla,  G 
Boundary, 
Borer,  Locust, 
Bos,  G 
Botany, 

Bug,  Cucumber,  172Cypselu8,  G 
Bufo,  G  123' Dace, 

Bull  Frog,.  119  Dark  Days, 

Bull  Pout,  138,Dobchick, 

Buntingybay  wing.  87.Dog, 


172 

92 

11 

100 

111 

132 

71 

37 

2 

Crane,  Whoop*g,  103 

Crawfish,  170 

Crow,  71 

Cross  Bill,  Com.    91 

white  wing.92 

170 

92 

220 

168 

98 

135 

15 


71 

85 

70 

74 

1  Crustacea, 
172|Cuckoos, 

54;  Currant, 
173Cycla8,  G. 


Dove,  Carolina,    100 
Duck,  Wood,       109 
Mallard,    109 
Dusky,      110 
Bluewing.llO 


Eagles, 
EtfHhquakes, 
Eel,  Black, 

Common, 

Silver, 

Eel-pout, 

Elk. 

Elm,  White, 

Red, 
Emberiza,  G 
Emys,  G 
Eraysaurus,  G 
Ermine, 
Esoz,  G 
Etheostoma, 
Extent  of  Vt, 
Face  of  country, 
Falco,  G 
Finches, 
Fisher  Martin, 
Fishes, 
Fly-catchers, 
Fox,  Black, 
Cross, 

Red, 

Sampson, 

Fringilla,  G 
Frog,  Bull, 

Black, 

Horicon, 

Leopard, 

Pickerel, 

Spring, 

Woods, 

Tree, 

Fulica,  G 

Gadidce, 

Gallina.  Birds, 

Gar  Fishes, 

Geology, 

Goldfinch, 

Goosander, 

Goose,  Wild, 

Gos-hawk, 


147 

50 

214 

215 

86 

113 

114 

31 

137 

132 

2 

3 

58 

90 

32 

127 

75 

36 


Hawk,  Br.  winged,  61 


Cooper's,    62 
Fish,  60 

Gos,  62 

Large-foot.  62 
Marsh,        62 

59 Pigeon,       63 

16 Red-shoul.  60 

148 Red-tailed,  63 

147 Slate  color .61 

148]Hedge-hog,  47 

Height  of  lands,  S 
Helix,  G.  snaiia,  58 
Hemlock,  217 

Heron,  Blue,        108 

Green,      104 

Wight, 


103 

Herring  family,    144 

Hickory,  215 

Hiodon,  G  144 

Hirundo,  G  97 

Hog,  53 

Hog  Fish,  132 

Hornbeam,  212 

Horned  pout,        139 

Horse,  52 

Horses  in  Vt.,        53 

Horse  Leech,       169 

Humming  bird,      96 

35iHydrargira  fu8ca,137 

35!Hyla,  122 

36  HylodesPickerin.121 

87  Ice,  14 

1 19  Icterus,  G  67 

121tlndian  summer,     16 

]21|Insectivor'sbirds,  74 


120lnsects, 
120  Iron- wood, 

120  Islands, 

121  Jay,  blue, 

122 Canada, 

106  Jumping  Mouse, 
146,King  Bird, 
lOO'King  Fisher, 
145  Lakes, 
222  " 

89 
110 


Lamprey,  Blue, 


Granivor'us  Birds,86 


Lanius,  G 
108'Larch, 
62 


fud, 


Grosbeak,  Pine, 
Grouse, 
Grus,  G 
Gull,  Bonapart. 
Herring, 


91 
101 
103 
107 


Halcyons, 
107,Hang  Bird, 
52  Hare, 


Lark,  Brown, 

Meadow, 

Latitude, 

Larus,  G 

Lepisosteus,  G 

Limax,  G 
108jLimnica,  G 
06!Ling, 
6^  Linnet,  Pine, 
481 Purple 


170 

212 

6 

72 

73 

44 

75 

96 

5 

150 

150 

74 

217 

86 

67 

1 

107 

145 

163 

153 

146 

89 

91 
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Lizards,  115 

Lobe  footed  bird0,l 06 
Lobster,  F.  water,!  70 


Longe, 

Longitude, 

Loon, 

Lota,  G 

Loxia,  O 

Lacio-Perea,  G 

Lynx, 

Bay, 


Perch,  Common,  129 


140 
1 

111 

146 
91 

129 
36 
37 


Magnetic  varia^ns,  19 
Maple,  Red,         210 

Sugar,      209 

White,     210 

Martin,  Pine,         32 

Purple,       97 

Medicinal  Springs,  7 
^elania,  G  152 

Meleagris,  G  101 
JMenobranchuf  G 126 
Mergus,  G  110 

getals,  223 

eteorology,  9 

Meteors,  16 

Minerals,  224 

Mink,  31 

Minnow,  Brook,  136 
Moles,  27, 28 


Moose,  49 

Mouse,  43 

— ^  Meadow,        41 

Jumping,       44 

Mud  Fish,  137 

Mulberry,  212 

iMule,  53 

Murs.na,  G  147 
Musc'capa,  Q  75 
Musk  Rat,  41 

Namaycush,  140 
I^ame  of  Vermont,  4 
Night  Hawk,  99 

Norway  Rat,  42 

Nuthatches,  95 

Oak,  Red,  White,  21 3 
Oilnnt,  215 

Omnivorous  Birds,  67 
Ophidia,  1 15 

Oriole,  Baltimore,  68 
Osmerus,  G  142 

Otter,  as 

Owl,  Barn,  67 

Barred,  66 

—  Cinereous,     65 

r  Great-horn.,  65 

• Hawk,  ^4 

Screech,         64 

Short-eared,  66 

Snowy,  64 

px,  54 

Paludina,  G  lol 
Panther,  37 

Partridge,  101 

Spruce,  102 

Parus,  G  73 

Pekan,  32 

f  erca,  <?  129 


Podiceps,  G 
Pomotis,  G 
Ponds, 
Poplars, 
Porcupine, 
Pout,  Bull, 

Horned, 
Productions, 
Pupa,  G 
Pyrrhula,  G 
Quadrupeds  in  Vt.  23 


. Pond,        130 
PercidflB,  129 

Perdix,  G  lOl 

Petromyzon,  G    150 
Pewee,  76 

Pheasant,  102 

Philomycus,  G    163 
PhoBbe,  76 

Physa,  G  154 

Pickerel,  138 

Picus,  G  93 

Pigeon,  100 

Pike,  137 

Pike-perch,  130 

Pimelodus,  G      188 
Pine  Grosbeak,      91 

Linnet,  89 

Martin,  32 

Pine,  215 

Planorbis,  G  154 
PloTer,Sand'ling  102 
Upland,  104 
107 
130 
5 
174 
47 
138 
139 
6 
157 
91 


Salmo,  G  140 

Salmon,  140 

SalmonidflB,  140 

Sanderling,  102 

Sassafras,  211 

Sauria,  115 

Saw- whet,  66 

Scolopax,  G  105 

Seal,  38 

Seasons,  13, 20 

Serpents,  115 

Shad,  143 

Winter.  144 

Sheep,  55 

Sheep-head,  133 

Sheldrake,  110 

Shiner,  136 
Shrew,  Forster's,  26 

Short  tailed,  27 


Shrew-mole,  27 

Siluridoe,  138 

Sitta,  G  94 

Situation,  1 

Skunk,  33 

Smelt,    .  142 
Smoky  atmosph^e,  15 

Snake,  Black,  117 

Brown,  .116 

Chicken,  118 

Green,  117 

Rattle,  118 

Ribband,  115 
Ringed,  117 


Quay  Bird, 
Quail, 
Quiscalus, 
Rabbit, 
Haccoon, 
Rail, 

Rain  in  Yt, 
Rail  us,  G 
Rana,  G 
Rat,  Black, 
Brown, 
Raven, 
Red-poll, 
Regulus,  G 
Reptiles, 
Rivers, 
Robin, 

Golden, 


103 

101 
70 
48 
29 

106 
12 

106 

119 
43 
42 
72 
89 
83 

112 
4 

79 
68 

222 


Rocks, 
Rumina.  Animals,  49 
Rusticola,  G.  105 
Sable,  32 

Salamanders,        123 
Glutinous,    125 

Many-spot.,  123 

Red  backed,  125 

Salmon  col,  124 
Symmetri'l,  123 
Tiger,  124 

Two-lined,  125 
Violet  cord,  125 
Salamandra,  G  123 
Balk,  G  85 


Solitary,  105 
-SpoUed,  105 
Teal,  Bine- wing.  110 
TebenophoTus,  G 163 
Temperature,  9 

Tetrao,  G  101 

Thrasher,  78 

Thrush,  Aquatic,  79 
Brown,  78 
G.  crown.  80 
Hermit,  80 
New  York,  79 
Wilson,  79 
Tip-up,  105 

Titmouse,bllL  cap,  73 
Hud'n  bay,  73 


Toad,  Common,  123 

Tree,  122 

Tortoise,  painted,ll3 
Bculptur*d  114 
snapping,  114 
Totanus,  O  104 

Trochilus  colnbris,96 


Troglodytes,  G 
Trout,  Brook, 
Salmon, 


■  Spott.  neck,  1 16 


Striped, 
Snipe, 
Snow, 
Snow  Bird, 
Snow  Bunting, 
Soil, 
Sparrow,  Blue, 


115 

105 

12 

88 

86 

6 

88 


Chipping,   88 

^  *■  88 

87 

89 

88 

216 

45 

47 

45 

46 

46 

28 

4 

149 

67 

156 

133 

130 


.  Field, 
Song, 
Swamp, 
•Tree, 

Spruces, 

Squirrel,  Blaok, 
Flying, 
Gray, 
Red, 
Striped, 


Starnosed  Mole, 
Streams, 
Sturgeons, 
Sturnus,  G 
Succinea,  G 
Suckers, 
Sun  Fishes, 
Swallow,  Bank 

-  Barn,  97 
-Chimney,  98 

-  Cliff,  97 

-  White  bejl.  98 
Sylvia,  G  80 
Tamarack,  217 
Tatler,B«nram'al04 


84 
141 
140 
211 

78 

101 

1Q6 

152 

4 

77 
162 
102 
220 


Tupelo, 
Turdus,  G 
Turkey,  Wild 
Unio,  G 
Valvata,  G 
Verd-mont, 
Vireos, 
Vitrina,  G 
Wading  Birds, 
Walnut, 
Warblers,  b.  &^  w.  83 
Blackburn's,  88 

—  black-throat.  83 

—  coerulean,       82 

—  green,  81 

—  Maryland,      83 

—  Nashville,      81 

—  pine-creep*g  82 

—  spotted,  81 

—  summer,         81 

—  yellow  crown.80 

—  yell,  red  poll,  80 

—  worm-eating,  83 
Weasel,  30 
Web-footed  birds,107 
Whip-poor-will,     99 


White  Fish,  143 

Winds,  10 

Winter  Shad,  144 

Wolf,  34 

Wolverine,  30 

Woodchuck,  44 

Woodcock,  10^ 

Woodpeckers,  93 

Wren,  House,  84 

—  Winter,  84 

Woo^,  85 

Yellow  Bird,  89 

Summijer,  81 

Yellow  Throat,  83 
Toke-toed  Bir^s^  ^ 
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Abercrombie  defeated  12 
Academies  chartered  143 
Adams,  Dr.,  punishmH  of  32 
Addison  settled  6 

Af^miBsion  into  the  Union  83 
Agents  sent  .to  Congress  59 
Affricaltive  213 

Alarm  in  Windham  (o*  70 
Albany  settled  3 

Allen,  Ethan  30 

— ^  reply  to  Kemp  21 

-^—  takes  TJconderoga    33 

—  taken  prisoner  35 

—  proclamation,  77 
AUen,  Ira  25,  63 
America  discovered  1 
Amherst,  General  13 
Anti-Masonry  100 
Appeal  of  Vermont  58 
Arnold's  retreat  37 
Arsenal,  Champlain  128 
Asylum,  Insane  219 
Authors  and  Books  173 
Baker,  Remember  31 
Banks,  history  of 
Baptist  churches  185 
Free  Will              188 


Christian  churches, 
Clinton's  proclamation 
Coins,  Vermont 
Commerce 

Congregation!  churches  176 

Continental  money,  133 

Controversy  with  N.  Y.    16 

settled  83 


Constitution  of  U.  States 
Convention  at  Dorset 

Westminster, 

Windsor 


Copper  coined 
Coossuck  Indians 
Comwallis,  surrender 
Councils  of  Censors 
132  Counties  formed 
Courts 


J33 
67 
95 


Battle,  Bennington 

^^ Hubbard  ton 

L.  Champlain 

— • Plattsburgh 

Benevolent  Institutions 
Bills  of  Credit 
Biographer  of  Brant 
Black  Snake  Affair 
Block  Houses         17, 25, 68 
Books  and  Authors  173 
Braddock  defeated  8 
Breakenridge,  James         21 
Breakwater,                      216 
Bridgeman's  Fort,          7,  68 
Burgoyne,  arrival  of 
council  with  Inds.  40 

■  proclamation  41 

■  surrender  48 
Burr  Seminary  168 
Canada  ceded  to  G.  Brit.  16 
Capital  punishment  121 
Cartier*s  discoveries  1 
Catalogue  of  Vt.Univer  148 

MiddleburyCollege  155 

Castleton  Med.Col.  16J 

Woodsfk  Med.Col.  166 

—  NorwichUniversity  170 
Catholic  Church,  Rom.  201 
Census  30,  209,  21 J 

Champlain,  Samuel  2 

Character  of  books  174 

of  the  people  30,211 


Charlestown  defended, 
Charter,  form  of  N.H. 
Chittenden,  Thomas 
biography  of 
last  speech  of 


7 

224 

51 

85 
87 
190 
53 
135 
215 


Constitution  of  Vermont,  105 
Amendments  of  115 
Preamble  to  107 


attempts  to  stop 
45  Crown  Point 

41 taken  by  Warner 

39,  97  Debenture  of  Assembly 
96  Deerfield  destroyed 
217  Deposit  money 
Dieskau  defeated 
Diseases,  history  of 
Disturbances, 
Dorrilites 
Dummer  Fort, 


80 

6,17 

34 

119 

5 

143 

8 

220 

77 

202 

6,16 


Education  &,  Literature  141 
Election  Sermons,  102 

Employments  21 1 

Episcopal  Church  194 

40  Fanatical  Sects  202 

Flag  of  Vermont,  128 

Flag  sent  to  Canada  63 

Frame  of  Government,    110 
Francis,  Col.,  killed  42 

French  War  7 

Freshet  93,  100 

George,  ^a^e  2 

Germain,  Lord,  letter  of  65 
Gloucester  coynty  20 

GodfVey,  Samuel  £.  98 

Granto  in  1761  18 

Gregg,  John  90 

Hale,  Colonel 

HarrisburghConvention,  104 
Hochela£a,  1 

Hoosic  Fort  taken  6 

Horicon  lake 


Hough,  Benjamin  31 

Howe,  Lord,  12 

Hubbardton  Battle  42 

Hudson  river  discovered  3 
Independence  of  Vt.  decl.  50 
Indians  of  Vermont  205 
Indian  depredations  67 

ffallantry  70 

hieroglyphics  206 

relics  207 

Insurrection  79 

Windsor  and  Rutl*d  80 
Iroquois  Indians  4 

Jefferson,  President  90 

Judges,  Supreme  Court  123 


Judiciary  122 

Lafayet^,  99 

49  Law,  extraordinary  27 

50  Laws  and  Legislation  120 
52  Legislature,  sessions  of  117 

135  Light  house  216 

205  LisUng  law  105 

66  Longevity  222 

125  Lotteries  223 

20  Louisburgh  taken  12 

122  Magazines  174 

Manufactures  213 

Massachusetts  line  17 
Massacre,  fort  Wm.Hennr  11 

Westminster  28 

Medical  Colle^fes      160, 165 


Societies 


Methodist  £p.  Church 
Middlebary  College 
Military  associations 
Militia  of  Vermont 
Monro,  John 
Monroe,  Colonel 
President 


Montcalm,  General 
Montreal  burnt 
surrendered 


167- 

180 

152 

22 
127 

21 

11 

96 

11 
4 

16 

41 
219 
215 


Mount  Independence 
Mutual  Ins.  companies 
JNayigation 

Navid  battles  39,  96 

Negotiation  with  Cana^ft  61 

New  Lights  204 

New  EngUpd  settled  3 

Newspapers  171 

New  York  settled  3 

Niagara  Fort  taken  15 

Norwich  University  168 

Number  Four  7 

42|Officers  of  governinent  1 18 

Old  Tenor  133 

Orange  Fort  3 

Original  Inhabitants  205 


2lPeace  with  Great  Britain  67 
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Peqoot  war  3 

Periodicals  171 

Pilgrims  a03 

I*ly  mouth  settled  3 

Political  Institutions         105 

Population  30,209,211 

Post  Offices  223 

Preamble  to  Constitution.}  07  St.  Lawrence  River 

Printing,  History  of     I'lj?^-  Leger's  retreat 


Rioters  indicted 
Robinson,  Samuel 

Silas 

Rogers'  Expedition 
Royalton  burnt 
St.  Francis  destroyed 
St.  Frederick,  Fort 


Proclamation 

Provincial  tinion 

Punishments 

Puritans 

Putnam 

Quebec  taken 

Rail  Road  companies 

Rebellion  in  Canada 

.  in  Vermont 


27,  4)|St.  Sacrament  Lake 
HjSalaries 
31, 12();Salmon  Falls 

3iSchenectady  destroyed 
lOISchools 
2,  14jSchooI  Fund 
217|Schuyler 
103  Senators  in  Congress 
76^ Say's  Insurrection 
24LliirbofMail 
17.5  Skeene,  Philip 
17r>|Srauggling 
124!  Snow  storm  in  June 


Reed,  Colonel 

Registers,  Vermont 

Religious  Institutions 

Reports,  Law 

Representatives  in  Cong.  223< Societies 
.Retreat  from  Canada         37j Stark,  General  J 

Revenue  and  Expenses    13<)|State  Debt 
i  Revolution,  War  of  the     33| House   i 


20!SUte  Prison  138 

19  SUte  of  Society  905 
21  Steam  Boats  216 
14  Sttfvens,  Qapt.  P.  7 
69  Stillwater,  Battle  of  47 
J  5  Tenor,  Old  133 

6  Ticonderoga  8,  12 

1  Tupper,  Serjeant  €5 

47  Union  with  Vermont  61 

2 dissolved  74 

140  Unitarian  Churches  189 

4  Universalist  Churches  192 

4  University  of  Vermont  144 

141 Norwich  168 

142,  Vermont  Reporto  124 

4  Vermont  organized  61 

223  Virginia  settled  2 

79  Votes  for  Governor  119 

208,  War  declared  94 

20  Washington's  letter  73 
95  Washington  &  Chittend'n  85 
98  Wentworth,  Benning  17 

21 7|  Westminster  massacre  29 

44  William  Henry,  Fort  10 
140  Young,  Thomas  .51-,  106 
130; 


ERRATA. 


Several  typographical  and  other  errors  having  been  obserrod,  in  different  porta  of  our  work,  aioee 
it  wan  printed,  we  shall  hero  correct  iuqIi  as  would  he  likely  to  mitload  the  reader. 
Part  I.    Page  4.    Noie,  litw  8,  for  1763  read  1768. 

Page  53.    For  Larus  airicilla,  Black  headed  Gull,  read  L.  argtntatut,  Heiting  Gull, 

Pagos  164  and  ICG.    The  cutt  on  these  two  page*  should  change  places. 

Page  177.     Catalogue  of  Plants,  lino  J,  for  Monoeotyledonous   read  Dicot}fUi<numM-f  in  a 

part  of  the  copief  ;  ton  lines  below,  for  page  18  road  page  182. 
Page  179.    For  Dentaria  Iminiata  read  D.  laciniala. 

Page  181.    For  CerastiuM  vuIgtUum  read  C  vitcosum.    For  XanthoccyltUK  trazhuum  read 
X.  fraxineum.    For  Crder  Pontolacoee  road  Order  Pontolacacen.     Oeranium  dissMtum 
erase  j  alao  sentn-ce  in  parentlitsis  3d  and  4lh  line  from  top. 
Page  163.     For  tspedria  road  Lespedezaf  In  9tb  genera  from  the  top. 
Page  187.     Arter  Nardosmla,  Caw,  eraae  L. 
Pago  169.    Ciifium,  spof ics  Ist,  for  Cardus  toad  Carduus,    8oncba«,  var.  BpimdoifUy  for 

E.  IJ.  read  G.  B.,  aud  for  ochtiuA  read  acktida. 
Page  191.    Asclepiag  dcbilis  erase. 
Pogfl  195.    For  Order  Phytolacetu  read  Pbytolacace«. 
Page  199.    Lipari*— for  Mnlaxis  lorreana  read  M.  correaoa. 
The  character  denotii)g  naturalised  planl«,  in  the  catalogue,   was  accidentally  omitted  in  several 
eases,  aud  some  eriors  in  punctuation  nnd  capitals  have  occurred,  which  are  not  here  particularised. 
Part  11.    Page  30.    Column  Sd,  noor  the  middle,  for  Dutchuian  read  Dr.  Adams. 

Pago  t>t)9.    In  our  tolilu  of  popuhrtioi^  Iho  town  of  Lowell  was  omitted.      The  censos  of 
this  town  iu    "Jl  was  0  ;  l^jaj!©  ;  lolO,  10  j  18^,  139  j  1830,  314  j  1840,  431. 
Part  lif.    Page  ^,  2i<il.  lino  iVuui  bottoiii,^^r  rouinan  read  Ponntmao. 
Pago  89.     Iligbjale  bounded  we*t'by  Missi^oo  rivfr. 
Pago  n.    Hog  Islmd  lM*lortg«  wholly  to  Hwaoton. 
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